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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
ROBERT, 


EARL OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


President of the Board of Controul, Se. Se. 


My Lonrp, 

THE composition of the following work 
was originally suggested by the removal of the restrictions 
on the trade to India, and by the numerous petitions pre- 
sented in support of that measure. On consideration of 
their tendency, it occurred to me, that a work containing 
in a small compass, and in the form best suited for refer- 
ence, the information dispersed through many volumes, 
might at the present period prove of utility, and assist the 
judgments of many who had not before applied their atten- 
tion to this subject. 

Having finished an arrangement of this description, it 
could not with equal propriety be addressed to any other 
person than your Lordship, under whose auspices the com- 
merce with India has been opened to the merchants of 
Britain, in a degree as great as appears consistent with 
the tranquillity of Hindostan, and with the existence of 
that Company by which those extensive regions were first 
acquired, and under whose administration they have at- 
tained so high a state of prosperity. I shall be happy 
if your Lordship will receive it asa proof of my respect 
for your public character, and for the abilities which led 
to so desirable a result. 


I have the honour to remain, 
My Lorn, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 
And most humble servant, 


WALTER HAMILTON. 
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PREFACE. 


Tur following work 1s intended to form a sum- 
mary and popular account of India, and of its va- 
rious inhabitants, adapted principally for the pe- 
rusal of those who have never visited that quarter 
of the world, and whose leisure has not admitted 
of their examining the numerous volumes in which 
the local descriptions are dispersed. Until lately 
the unceasing changes among the native powers, 
the vicissitudes of their politics, and their perpe- 
tually fluctuating boundaries, rendered the most 
accurate account that could be given, only suited 
to the particular period in which it was written; 
but since the definitive arrangements of the Mar- 
_ quis Wellesley in 1803 and 5, Hindostan has ex- 
perienced a tranquillity, and the relative bounda- 
ries of the different governments a degree of per- 


manence, unknown since the death of Aurengzehe 
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in 1707. The territorial divisions continue in many 
places perplexed and uncertain, and the jurisdic- 
tions of their chiefs ill defined; but these obstacles 
are not of such weight as to preclude an attempt 
to class the whole alphabetically. 

To form a geographical basis, Mr. Arrowsmith’s 
six sheet map of Hindostan, published in 1804, and 
his four sheet chart of the Eastern Seas, have been 
selected, as they exhibit the most correct delinea- - 
tion of this part of Asia hitherto presented to the 
public, and are in general use. Other maps and 
charts, subsequently engraved, have been occasion- 
ally consulted; but so seldom, that a very great 
majority of the latitudes and longitudes, distances 
and dimensions, refer to their positions in the two 
works above described. Within these limits are 


comprehended the following countries, viz. 


WEST OF THE INDUS. 
Cabul, Candahar, Baloochistan, and all Afehan- 
istan, &c. 
IN HINDOSTAN PROPER. 
Lahore, Mooltan, Sinde, Tatta, Cutch, Ajmeer, 
aud Gujrat; Delhi, Agra, and Malwah; Oude, 
Allahabad, Bahar, Bengal, &c. 
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IN THE DECCAN. 
Aurungabad, Bejapoor, Khandesh, Berar, Orissa, 
Gundwana, the Northern Circars, Cuttack, Nan- 
dere, Beeder, Hyderabad, &c. 


INDIA SOUTH OF THE KRISHNA RIVER. 
Mysore, the Carnatic northern, central, and south- 
ern, Malabar, Canara, Coimbetoor, Travancor, Co- 
chin, Dindigul, Barramahal, the Balaghaut ceded 
districts, Kistnagherry, &c. 
IN NORTHERN HINDOSTAN. 
Cashmere, Serinagur, Nepaul, Bootan, and also 


the adjoining country of Tibet, &c. 


INDIA BEYOND THE GANGES. 
Ava and the Birman Empire, Siam, Pegu, Ara- 
can, Assam, Cassay, Tunquin, Cochin China, Cam- 


bodia, Laos, Siampa, Malacca, &c. 


THE EASTERN ISLES. 

Sumatra, Java, and all the Sunda chain, Borneo, 
Celebes, and Gilolo, the Moluccas, Papua, Magin- 
danao, the Philippines, &c. and also the Island of 
Ceylon. 


In arranging the alphabetical distribution, the 
great diversity of names applied to the same place 


by Hindoos, Mahommedans, and Europeans, occa- 
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sioned a considerable difficulty, which has not been 
completely surmounted. To obviate it as much as 
possible, the whole of Mr. Arrowsmith’s names 
have been adopted, as being those most universally 
known, and to enable the reader to find the place 
in the map without trouble. In many of the most 
remarkable instances the original appellation is also 
given, according to Sir William Jones’s orthogra- 
phical system; but, although a name be not quite 
correct, if generally understood, it is desirable it 
should continue permanent, as it answers every 
useful purpose, and a deviation even to a more ap- 
propriate causes much confusion. The deities of 
the Hindoos have a still greater variety of names, 
or rather epithets, than their towns; the most com- 
mon have been selected, and adhered to through- 
out. The same plan has also been followed with 
regard to the names of persons, castes, and tribes: 
In the composition of the work oriental terms have 
been usually avoided; but, from the nature of the 
subject, could not be wholly dispensed with. Of 
those of most frequent occurrence, an explanation 
will be found in the short Glossary annexed. 

The plan usually followed is that of Brooke's, 


Crutwell’s, and other Gazetteers, which, on account 
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of the number of different articles, and the conse- 
quent abbreviation, does not admit of minute de- 
tails, or the investigation of disputed facts. From 
this cause also the historical part has been con- 
tracted nearly to a chronological series of sove- 
reigns and remarkable events. The authorities for 
each description are commonly subjoined, and in 
many cases this is given as closely as the necessity 
of condensing the substance of many volumes into 
a small compass would permit. But no person is 
to be considered wholly responsible for any article, 
the materials in many instances being so intimately 
blended with each other, and with the result of the 
author’s own experience and inquiries, that it would 
be impossible to define the boundaries of the re- 
spective properties. A very considerable portion 
of the most valuable information contained in this 
publication will be found to be entirely new, being 
extracted from various unpublished manuscripts, 
collected by Sir John Malcolm, while he filled im- 
portant official and diplomatic situations in Hin- 
dostan and Persia, and communicated by him in 
the most handsome and liberal manner. Of these 
and the other authorities referred to, a catalogue ~ 


will. be found in the Appendix. 
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In specifying the extent of countries the whole 
length, but only the average breadth is given, to 
enable the reader to ascertain the probable area in 
square miles. In an arrangement of this sort strict 
accuracy cannot be expected; but it was thought 
less vague than the usual mode of stating the ex- 
treme length and the extreme breadth, and an ap- 
proximation to the reality is all that is required. 
The same observation applies to the population of 
countries that have not undergone local investiga- 
tions. When such instances occur, a comparison 
of their peculiar circumstances has been instituted 
with those of the adjacent provinces, the popula- 
tion of which is better known, and an estimate 
computed from the result. Where the number of 
inhabitants has been established on _ probable 
grounds, it is particularly mentioned. To facili- 
tate the discovery of a place on the map, besides 
its latitude and longitude, its nearest direct dis- 
tance from some distinguished city is stated, and 
likewise the name of the province which includes 
it. When not otherwise specified, the standard of 
distance is invariably the English mile, 694 to the 
degree. 


The description of Hindostan, under the Em- 
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peror Acber, compiled by Abul Fazel in 1582, is 
literally extracted from Mr. Gladwin’s translation 
of the Ayeen Acberry, and is a curious remnant 
of Mogul geography. Although wrong in-many 
instances, the dimensions are surprisingly exact, 
considering the era in which they were calculated ; 
and the limits he assigns to the provinces must ever 
form the foundation of any delineation of Hindos- 
tan Proper, as they continued to regulate the ju- 
risdictions of the viceroys for almost two centuries, 
and it would be in vain to follow the annually 
fluctuating principalities which sprung from the 
ruins of the Mogul empire. The distances men- 
tioned by Abul Fazel are commonly the extreme 
length and extreme breadth; and the quotas of 
troops he. enumerates mean the whole that the 
proviuce was supposed capable of furnishing on 
any important exigence, not the actual number . 
ever produced. 

Owing to the want of uniformity in the modes 
adopted by different authors of spelling the Indian 
names, the reader, it is apprehended, will at first 
experience some difficulty in discovering the place 
he is in search of, the whole of the vowels being 


substituted for each other, and also several of the 
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consonants, such as c for K and s, and 6G for 4s, 
When the word, therefore, does not occur under 
the head first suggested, it must be sought under 
one of a similar sound, such as for 7%rhoot see 
Tyrhoot, and the geographical situations being 
very minutely detailed will greatly assist the re- 
search. "The east and west, north and south, sides 
of rivers, and the compass distances, ip a great ma- 
jority of cases refer to their positions m the map; 
the length of rivers, including the windings, are 
estimated according to the rules laid down in Ma- 
jor Rennel’s valuable Memoir, from which also the 
travelling distances are extracted. ; 

Another objection to an alphabetical description 
of a country is, that the whole does not appear at 
one view, being dispersed and separated overy dif- 
ferent parts of the book, which is certainly against 
an arrangement in other respects remarkably con- 
venient. To remedy this as far as is practicable, 
when a kingdom or province is described, all the 
most important towns and districts it contains 
are also specified, and by a reference to each of 
these a tolerable idea of the whole will be at- 


tained. 


Tn describing the portions of territory into which 
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modern Hindostan is subdivided, the different pos- 
sessors of the present day are generally particu- 
arized at considerable length: and where there is 
not any native proprietor named, it may be consi- 
dered (vith a very few exceptions) as compre- 
hended in the British dominions. Many of the 
descriptions will be found extremely meagre, ex- 
Inbiting little more than the geographical features 
of the article under discussion; but it will have the 
good effect of pomting out to the many eminent 
men, now residing in India, how little is known in 
Europe of countries with which they are inti- 
mately acquainted, and perhaps influence them to 
supply the deficiency. The facts here stated being 
collected within a narrow compass, they will be 
enabled with httle trouble to correct on the spot 
what they perceive to be erroneous; and in a work 


of this nature numerous errors are unavoidable. 
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ACHEEN,. 


Anppon.—One of the smal] Papuan 
islands, about three ‘miles in cir- 
vunilerenee, situated to the north. of 
the island of Wageeoo, and rising 
two hundred feet above the level of 
the sea. It abounds with fish and 
turtle, on which the inhabitants sub- 
sist, as they do not cultivate the land. 
Lat. 0°. 30’. N.-Long. 131°. 15’. E. 

Asoo, (Abu).—A town in the 

’ Raypoot territories, in the province 
of Ajmeer, 50 miles S. W. from 
Odeypoor, Lat. 25° 4’, N. Long. 
o>. 20’. EF. 
» ,Astoor, (Att ).—A town in the 
Carnatic, 60 miles N. from 'Trichino- 
poly. Lat, 119. 40". N. Loug. 73°. 
48’. E. 

AcBerpoor, (Acbarpura). — A 

fown in the Nabob’s territories in 
dhe province of Onde, 30 miles §S, 
E; from Vyzabad. Lat. 26°, 27’. N, 
Long. 82° 30%. E. 
-. ACBERPOOR.—A sinall town in the 
provinee of Agra, district of Etaweb, 
25 niles W. trom Caunpoor,. Lat. 
26°. 23’. N. Long. 82°. 36'. E. 


(rs 

7 ACIEEEN, 

. (Achi).—A kingdom in the north 

Western extremity of the island of 

Sumatra, bordering on the country 

of the Battas, bnt uot extending 

Zgland above 60, miley ty the |S, E. 
o af +. 
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On the western coast, where its in- 
fluence was formerly predominant as 
far south as Indrapura, it now pos- 
sesses no iarther than Baroos, and 
even there, or at the intermediate 
ports, the power ‘of the Acheenese 
sovereign is little more than nominal, 

he air is comparatively healthy, 
the conutry being more free from 
woods and stagnant water than most 
other parts of Sumatra. ‘The degree 
of insalubrity, liowever, attending si- 
tuations in this climate, is known 
so frequently to alter from inscrutable 
causes, that a person who has resided 
ouly two or three years on a spot, 
cannot preteud to form a judgment. | 

The soil is light and tertile, and 
produces abundance of rice, excel-. 
Ient vegetabies, much cotton, and 
the finest trcpical fruits. Cattle, and 
other articles of provision, are plenty, 
and reasonable in price. In this pro- 
vince are found almost all the animals 
emmnerated in the general descrip- 
tion of Sumatra. The’ horses, al- 
though of an inferior breed, are ex- 
ported ; and there are domesticated 
elephants, on which the inhabitants 
travel, as well as on horseback, . 

Although no longer the great inart 
of eastern connnodities, Acheen still 
caries on a considerable trade, both 
with European merchants, and with 
the natives of the coast of that jiarf 
of Iudia called Telinga, but Which 
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is, by the Malays, named Kling, and 
applied to the whole coast of Coro- 
mandel. These supply it with salt, 
cotton piece goods, principally those 
called long cloths, white and blue, 
and chintz with dark grounds; re- 
ceiving, in return, gold dust, raw 
silk of inferior quality, betel nut, 
a leat, pepper, sulphur, camp- 
10r, and benzoin. The two latter 
are carried thither from the river Sin- 
kel, and the pepper from Pedeer ; but 
this article is also exported from Soo- 
soo to the amount of about 2000 tons 
annually, The quality is not es- 
teemed good, being gathered before 
it is sufficiently ripe, and it is not 
cleaned like the Company’s pepper. 
Prior to 1808 the Americans were 
the chief purchasers. The gold dust 
collected at Achcen comes partly 
from the mountains in the neigh- 
bourhood, but chiefly from Nalaboo 
and Soosoo. » 

In the Achcenese territories there 
is a considerable manufacture of a 
thick species of cotton cloth, and of 
striped and checkered stuff for short 
drawers, worn both by the Malays 
and Acheenese. They weave also 
very handsome and rich silk pieces of 
a particular form: but this fabric 
has decayed latterly, owing to a 
failure in the breed of silk worms, 
and probably also to a deeay of in- 
dustry among the inhabitants. They 
are expert and bold navigators, and 
employ a variety of vesscls. The 
Achecnese have a small thin adul- 
terated gold com, rudely stamped 
with Arabie characters, calied Mas; 
dollars and rupees also pass cnrrent, 
aud other species of coin arg taken 
at a valuation, Payments, however, 
are commonly made in gold dust, for 
which purpose every one is provided 
with small scales or steelyards, 

The revenue of the crown arises 
from the export and import duties, 
and of course fluctuates considerably. 
European merchants pay betwixt 
five and six per cent. but the Co- 
romaudel traders are understood to 
be charged with much higher du- 
ties; in the whole not less than 15 
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per cent. of which 12 per cent. is 


takeu out of the bales in the first 
instance. This disparity of duty they 
are enabled to support by the frugal 
manner in which they purchase their 
investments, and the cheap rate at 
which they navigate their vessels. 
These sonrees of revenue are inde- 
pendent of the profit derived from 
the trade, which is managed for his 
master by a person who is stiled the 
king’s merehant. 

The government is hereditary, and 
more or less arbitrary, in proportion 
to the talents of the reigning prince, 
who usually maintains a guard of 100 
sepoys from the Coromandel coast. 
At the king’s fect sits a woman, to 
whom he makes known his pleasure ; 
by her it is communicated to an eu- 
nuch, who sits next to her, and by 
him to an officer named Kajuran 
Goodang, who proclaims it aloud to 
the assembly. Sultan Allah ud Deen, 
who reigned in 1784, when Capt, 
Forrest visited his court,. had tra- 
velled, and had been a considerable 
time in the Mauritius, where he had 
been driven when proceeding on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Besides the 
Malay, he spoke French and Portu- 
guese, and understood the casting of 
cannon and bomb shells. His vizier 
was a ‘Turk from Constantinople. 
All matters relative to the customs 
and commerce of the port of Acheen 
are under the jurisdiction of the 
master attendant, or Shahbunder. 

The country is populous, but the 
number of inhabitants has never been 
satisfactorily ascertained. ‘The im- 
habitants difler considerably from the 
other Sumatrans, being in general tal- 
ler and stouter, and of darker com- 
plexions. In their present state they 
cannot be considered as a genuine 
people, but are rather a mixture of 
Battas and Malays with Chalias, as 
they term the natives of the west of 
India, by whom their ports were fre- 
quented in all ages. In their disposi- 
tions they are more active and indus- 
trious than some of their neighbours ; 
they possess more sagacity, have more 
knowledge of other countries, and as 
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merchants they deal on a more liberal 
and extensive footing. At the town 
of Acheen their conduct depends 
much on the example of the reiguing 
monarch, which is often narrow, ex- 
tortionary, and oppressive. 

‘The language of Acheen consists 
of a mixture of Malay and Batta, 
with all the jargons used by the Ma- 
hommedans of the east, whether Hin- 
dostany, Arab-Tamul, or Moplay. 
The Achcenese resemble the Moplays 
of Malabar more than any tribe of 
Malays: asa people they have long 
been connected with them, and use 
many Moplay terms in their lan- 
guage, but they make use of the 
Malay character. In religion they are 
Mahommedans; and, having many 
priests, and much intercourse with 
strangers of the same faith, its forms 
and ceremonies are observed with 
considerable strictness. 

Acheen has ever been remarkable 
for the severity with which crimes 
are punished by law, but there is 
reason to believe the poor alone ex- 
perience the rod of jnstice. The va- 
riety of their modes of punishment 
are too numerous and horrid to ad- 
mit of their being detailed; but not- 
withstanding so munch apparent dis- 
conragement, both from law and 
prejudice, ail travellers agree in re- 
presenting the Acheenese as one of 
the most dishonest aid flagitions na- 
tions of the east, which the history 
oftheir government tends to corro- 
borate. 

The Acheenese territories were 
visited by the Portuguese as early as 
1509, when Diego Lopez Siqueira 
east anchor at Pedeer, a principal 
sea-port on .this part of Sumatra: 
At this time Pasay, Pedeer, any 
other places were governed by petty 
princes, occasionally subordinate to 
the sultan of Achecn, and sumetimes 
receiving tribute from him; but the 
state of Achcen soon afterwards gain- 
ed an ascendancy, which it has ever 
since retained. 

Even at this early stage of their ac- 
gnaintance, hostilities between the 
two nations commenced, and con- 

B2 
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tinued with very little cessation until 
the Portuguese lost Malacca in 1641, 
In the course of these wars itis diffie 
cult to determine which of the two 
is the more astouishing ; the vigorous 
stand made by such a handful of men 
as the whole Portuguese force at Ma+ 
lacea consisted of, or the prodigious 
resourees and perseverance of the 
Acheenese monarchs. 

About the year 1586 the conse- 
quence of the Kingdom of Acheen 
had attained its greatest height. Its 
friendship was courted by the most 
considerable castern potentates, and 
no city in India possessed a more 
flourishing trade. The customs of 
the port being moderate, it was 
crowded with merchants from all parts; 
and though the Portuguese and their 
ships were continually plundered, yet 
these belonging to every Asiatic 
power appear to have enjoyed pcer- 
fect security in the business of their 
commerce. With respect to the go- 
verument, the nobles, or Orang Cayos, 
formed a powerful counterpoise to the 
authority of the king. They were rich, 
had numerous followers, and cannon 
planted at the gates of their houses. 

Towards the close of the 16th cen- 
tury, the Hollanders began to navi- 
gate the Indian seas, and in the year 
1600 some of their ships arrived at 
Acheen, when they were nearly cut 
off by treachery. 'The first English 
ships, under Capt. Lancaster, visited 
Acheven in 1602, and were received 
by the king with abundant respect 
and ceremony, which was usually pro- 
portioned by the Acheenese sove- 
reigns to the number of vessels and 
apparent strength of their foreign 
guests. 

In 1607, the reigning sultan, Pe- 
ducka Siri, assumed the title of sove- 
reign of Achcen, and of the countries 
of Aroo, Delhi, Johore, Paham, 
Queda, and Pera, on one side; and 
of Baroos, Passaman, 'Ticoa, Sileda, 
and Priaman, on the other. In his 
answer to a Jeticr from King James 
the First, in. 1613, he stiles himself 
King of all Sumatra, a name and 
idea, which, if they cxist in the ori- 
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cinal, he wiist have learned from his 
Kuropean connesions. In that letter 
he expresses a stroug desire that the 
Kiug of England w ould send him out 
one ‘of his country omcn as &@ Wiie, 
aud promised to make her eldest son 
king of all the pepper countries. 
The French first visited Acheen under 
Commodoie Beaulien, in 1621. 

In the year 1640, the Dutch, with 


twelve men of war, and the Sultan of 


Achcen with twenty-five gallies, ap- 

reared before Malacca, which they 
pe for so many years harrassed ; 
and the following year it was wrested 
from the Portuguese, who had so long, 
and under snch diflicultics, kept pos- 
session of it. But as if the opposi- 
tion of the Portuguese power, which 
tirst occasioned the rise of Achecn, 
Was also necessary to its continuance; 
the splendour and consequence of the 
kingdom from that period rapidly de- 
eliged, and in proportion its history 
becanie obscure. ‘Through the snb- 
sequent weakness of the governnient, 
and the cucroachments of the Dutch, 
fhe extent ofits ancient dominion was 
much contracted. 

The year 1641 was also marked by 
the death of Sultan Pedneka Sin, 
one of their most powertul and ernel 
sovereigns, Who leaving no male heirs 
was peaceably suceceded by his 
queen, which forms a new era in the 
histoiy of the state, as the snecession 
continued until A.D. 1700, in the 
female line ; the Acheenese being ae- 
customed and reconciled to this § spe- 
cies of government, which they found 
nore lenient than that of their kings. 
‘The Jast queen died in 1700, when 
a priest found means, by his intrigues, 
to acquire the sovereignty. Since 
that period it has continued under a 
succession of sultans, and suffered 
many Vicissitudes aud sanguinary ci- 
vil wars; but it has never ceused to 
exist as an independent principality, 
notwithstanding ifs internal convul- 
sions, (Marsden, Leyden, Forrest, 
Linore, Se.) 

ACHEEN.—A town situated at the 
north-western extremity of the island 
of Sumatra, aud the capital of a 

ae see 8 * * ae + Pas ' 
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pr incipality of the same name: Lat« 
5°. 35’, N. Long. 95°, 45mm , 

This place stands about a league 
from the sea, on a river which em- 
pties itself by several channels, near 
the N. W. point of the island, naz 
med Acheen Head, where the ship- 
ping lies ma road rendered secure 
by the shelter of several islands. 
The depth of water en the bar being: 
only four feet at low water spring 
tides, none but vessels of the conn- 
try can venture to pass; it and, du- 
ring the dry monsoon not even those 
of the larger class. 

The city of Achcen is built ina 
plain ina wide valley, fornied like 
an amphitheatre by lofty ranges of 
hills. Jt is deserived as extremely 
populuns, conianing 8000 houses, 
built, of bamboos and rongh timber, 
standing distinct trom cach other, 
and raised on piles some feet from 
the ground, to guard against the ef- 
fect of inundation. ‘The appearanee 
of the place, and the nature of the 
buiidings, diiler but little from those: 
of the generality of Malay hazars ; 
excepting that its snperior wealth has 
occasioned the erection of a greater 
number of public edifices, chietly 
mosques, but without the smallest 
pretensions to magnificence. The 
country above the town is highly 
cultivated, and abounds with small 
Villages, 

The sultan's palace, if it deserves 
the name, is a very mde and un- 
couth piece of architecture, de- 
sigued tu resist the attack ef internal 
enemics, and for that purpose sur- 
rounded with a meat and strong 
walls. Near the gate are several 
pieces of brass ordnance of an 
extraordinary size, of which some 
are Portuguese; but two, in particu- 
lar, of English origin, attract atten- 


tion. They were sent by King 
James the First to the reigning 


mouarch of Acheen, and have still 
the tounder’s name and the date 
legible on them. ‘The diameter of 
the bore of ene is eighteen inches, 
of ihe other twenty- WO or tw enty- 
four. Lheir strength, howeyer, does 
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nof at all correspond: with their ea- 
liber, nor do they seem in other 
respeets of adequate dimensions. 
James, who abhorred bloodshed him- 
sel} was resolved that his present 
should not be the instrement of it 
in others. 

The commerce of the town of 
Acheen, independent of that of the 
outports, gives employment to cight 
or ten Coromandel vessels of 150 or 
200 tons burthen, which arrive an- 
tually fron Portonove and Coringa 
about the month of Avenst, ani 
sail again in Febrnary atid March, 
The King of Acheen, as is msnal 
with princes in this part of the world, 
is the chief merchant of his capital, 
and endeavonrs to be, to the itimost 
of his power, the monopolizer of its 
trade. No duties are paid on goods 
sold to him, as that is considered in 
the price. Onvall purchases of grnil 
goods by Barepeans, sich as brim- 
stone, betelunt, rattans, benzoin, 
camphor, horses, Kc. the king’s dnties 
are six per cent. There is a slip or 
two arrives annually from Surat, the 
property of native merchants there ; 
from Bengal the inhahitants are sup- 
plied with opium, taffattas, and mms- 
dins; besides which, iron, and many 
other articles of merehandize, are inne 
ported by Enropean traders: but it 
is neeessary that a strict guard be 
kept on board ship while lying in 
-Acheen harbour, as the risk of being 
ent off by the Malay pirates is con- 
siderable. (Carsden, Forrest, , 
more, \e. ) 

Acwora, (Acara).—A smatt town 

in the Afghan territories, In the pro- 
vinee of Cabul, 12 miles N. W. from 
‘Attock, on the Indus. Lat. 33% 14’. 
N. Long. 719. 6%. BE. 
. AcKwaALLan, (Acarali).—A town 
inthe Nizam’s dominions, in the pro~ 
vince of Berar, 53 miles S.S. W. from 
EWichpoor, Lat. 20°. 42". N. Long. 
a7°. 46), Ee 

Ananab, (Adinatha).—A, town in 
the province of Malabar, district of 
Shirnada, eclebrated as the throne of 
the Alvangheri'Pamburaenl, ov chief 
of the Namburies, whovare the Brake 
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mins of Malabar. Thesé Nambaries 
will neither eat nor drink with the 
Bralbmius ofother countries; bnt, ike 
other Brahmins, they marry and live 
with their wives, of whom they take 
as many as they are able to support. 
A Namburie’s children are always 
considered as his heirs ; buat in ordea‘ 
to prevent their losing dignity by be- 
coming too muncrous, the younger 
sons of a Nambari family seldom mary 
ry. Whey live with their eldest bro- 
thers, and assist the wives of the 
rajahs, and other Nairs of distinction, 
to keep up their families. Many 
Namburies have lost cast by having 
cormmitted murder, or by having’ 
eaten forbidden things ; in such-eases’ 
their children generally become Ma- 
hommedans, 

In the district of Shirnada, the low 
hills oeenpy a very large proportion 
ef the conniry.” ‘Pho soil in most of 
them consists ofa kind of indurated 
elay, whic!:, on exposnre to the air, 
becomes as hard ns a brick. The 
continuance of the rain in this neigh- 
hourhood is sufficient to ensure plenty 
of water for any crop, that does not 
require more than tonr months to 
come to maturity. CF. Buchanan, &e.) 

ADEENAGUR, (Adinagar).— An 
Afghan towu in the province of Cabul, 
distriet of Kamch, situated on the Ne 
side of the river Kameh, 60 miles 1, 
S. E. from the city of Cabut, Lat. 
34°. 16". N. Long. 69°. 34’, KE. 

AvILABAD.—A town in the Nizain’s 
territorics, in the provinee of Berar; 
30 miles S. W. from Chandah. Lat; 
19°. 40’.N. Long. 79°. 25%. BE. j 

AbDILabAn.—A town in the Maha- 
ratia dominions, in the province of 
Khandesh, sitnated on the N. side of 
the Poornah river, 20 miles S. from 
Boorhanpoor. Lat. 21°. 4’. N. Lone: 
76°, 23’. EK. Near to this place isa 
lake, held in great veneration by the 
Hindoos. # 

Apsi River.—A small river which 
has its sourco in the Pachetce hills, in 
the province of Bahar, from whence 
it flows through the district of Birb- 
hoom, where, during the rains, it. is 
navigable, aud at last falls into the 
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Hoogly branch of the Ganges near 
Cutwa. 

AvjyGHur.—A strong fortress in 
the province of Bundelcund, situated 
at nearly equal distances from Cal- 
linjer and Pannah, and commanding 
a pass through the mountains from 
the former to the latter place. Within 
the fort are three large reservoirs of 
water cutin the solid rock, and the 
ruins of three magnificent Hindoo 
temples; the name significs the im- 
pregnable fortress. 

In 1809 it was besieged by the Bni- 
tish ; and, alter a considerable resist- 
ance, ia which a material loss was sis- 
tained by the assailants, evacuated by 
the garrison, When the family of 
Lutchman Dowah, the refractory Ze- 
mindar of Adjyghur, was ordcred to 
be removed, ai old man, his father- 
in-law, was sent into the women’s 
apartments, to prepare the females for 
their removal. He not returning atter 
some time had clapsed,, the honse 
was entcred by the rool, when it was 
found he had cut the throats ofall the 
wowen and children, cight in num- 
ber, and afterwards his own. ‘The 
deed must have been perpetrated en- 
tirely with the consent and assistance 
of the females, as the persons in wait- 
ing at the door never heard the slight- 
est cries while the catastrophe was 
performing. (11h Asiatic Reg. MM. 
S. Se.) 

Apont, (Adavant).—A district in 
the province of Bejapoor, situated 
between the 15th and 16th degrees of 
north latitude, and extending along 
the south side of the ‘Toombuddra 
river. To the north it has Rychoor 
in the Nigam’s dominions, and to the 
south the Geoty hills. 

On the 12th Oct. 1800, this district, 
along with the tract of country situ- 
ated south of the "Toombuddra and 
firishna rivers, was ceded to the Bri- 
tish government by the Nizam, when 
it was completely surveyed and 
163 under the Bellary collectorship, 

uf the reveiuc has net yet been per- 
manently assessed. (Sth Report, §e.) 

Apont.—A town in the province of 

Bejapvor, the capital of a district of 
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thesame name, and situated 145 miles 
S. W.from Hyderabad in the Deccan. 
Lat. 15°. 32", N. Long. 77°. 16". E. 

This city was taken in 1568 by Ali 
Adil Shah of Bejapoor, at which pe- 
riod it was placed on the top ofa high 
hill, and contained within its walls 
many tanks and fountains of pure 
water, with nnmecrous princely strue- 
tures. The rajahs of Bijanagur, to 
whom it before belonged, considered 
it as impregnable, and an asylum for 
their families in desperate emergen- 
cies; but they lost it with their em- 
pire, afier the great battle fought 
with the Deccany Mahommedan 
sovereigns in 1564. ‘ 

For a short time during the 18th 
century it was the capital of a small 
independent Patan state, and alter- 
wards became the Jaghire and resi- 
dence of Bazalet Jnng, brother to the 
late Nizam Ali. In 1787 it was be- 
sieged, taken, and destreyed, by Tip- 
poo Sultan ; and, in 1800, along with 
the district, was ceded to the British 
by the Nizam. It is nowa town of 
very little consequence, and contain- 
ing but a very scanty population. 

Travelling distance from Sering- 
apatain 243 miles, from Madras 310, 
from Hyderabad 175, and from Cal- 
cutta 1030 niles. (Ferishta, 12th 
Register, 5th Report, Rennel, Sc.) 

ADRIAMPATNAM.—A town on the 
sca coast of the province of Tanjore, 
37 miles 8S. by E. from the city of 
Tanjore. Lat. 10°. 20’. N. Long. 
79°. 3. E. 

Avrianna——A large village in the 
province of Guzrat, district of Chala- 
wara, containing about 1600 houses, 
Jt is subject to the Coolies of Jhing- 
warra, from which place it is distant 
about cicht miles. 

Althougl placed at sucha distance, 
this country was infested hy the de- 
predatory robbers of Mailia, wntil 
they were extirpated by the British, 
and this town was regularly deserted 
on receipt of intelligence that the 
Mallia chief had started on a phin- 
dering expedition. (47‘\Murdo, Se.) 

ADViIGARUM.—A town in the pro- 
vinec of Coimbctoor, 52 iniles S. E, 
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from Seringapatam. Lat. 12°. 1’. N. 


Long. 77°. 28’. E. 


AFGHANISTAN, 

An extensive tract uf country to the 
west of the Indus, siretching from the 
30th to the 35th degrees of north lat. 
and from the city of Canidahar to the 
Indus. This region to the N. W. is 
bounded by the Hindoo Kho moun- 
tains, which scparate it from the pro- 
vince of Bamian in Persia; to the 
N. by the countries of Kuttore, or 
Caffristan ; and to the 8. by Baloo- 
chistan, ‘The Indus river forms the 
eastern boundary, and the province 
of Segistan, in Persia, the western. 
From N. to 8. it may be estimated 
at 350 miles, and the average breadth 
from E. to W. at 300 miles. Many 
of the contiguous provinces have been 
occasionally subject to their sove- 
reigns, but the indigenous country of 
the Afghan tribes is comprehended 
within the fimits specified. ‘Cabul 
and Candahar, the two principal pro- 
vinees, are subdivided into numerous 
districts, and described under their 
respective heads, to which the reader 
is referred. for further local informa- 
tions; this article being intended to 
collect such observations as apply 
generally to the Afghan nation, 

The country of Afghanistan proper 
is denominated by -the natives Pokh- 
tankha, and is the conntry adjacent 
to the town of Peshawer. The district 
of Hashtanagar is situated in the cen- 
tre of Afghanistan, and in the early 
Mahommedan times was named Roh, 
from whence originated the term Ro- 
hillah. Hashtanagar derives its name 
(which signifies eight townships) from 
the eight original settlements of the 
country, which are supposed to cor- 
respond with the cight tellowing dis- 
tricts; viz. 1. Nowshehra; 2. Char- 
sada, including Paraug and Hesar; 
3. Reazar ; 4, Otmanzei; 5. 'Turanzei ; 
6. Amarzei; 7. Sherpai; 8.'Tangeh, 
or Barkazci. This region is univer- 
sally reckoned by the Afghans the 
conntry of their first scttlement in 
Afghanistan. 
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Ningarhar is the name ofan exten- 
sive tract of country, watered by nine 
mountain streams, which fall into the 
river Jelalabad. The country of Nin- 
garhar is irregular and uneven of 
surface, thongh it has not any very 
high mountains. It is about 90 miles 
in length from east to west, extending 
from Balikot toSurkhab. In breadth 
it extends from Caggah, or Cajjah, to 
the river Lughman, a distanee of 
nearly 30 miles. The inhabitants are 
chiefly Afghans and Tajiecs. The 
ancient capital of the country was 
Adinaghur; but, as that was diftieult 
of access, and situated at a distance 
from the principal river, the town of 
Jelalabad was founded on the great 
route from Candahar to Peshawer,. 

The Afghans, who oceupy Ningar- 
har, are chiefly of the tribes of Moh- 
mand, Khugiai, and Waragzei. Of 
these the tribes of Mohmand, which 
is divided into two branches, the 
Tarakzei and the Balzci, is the most 
numerous and powerful. This tract 
of country is now distinguished in 
the maps hy the names of Kameh and 
Luamghanat, and contains the towns 
of Adecenagur, Surkhab, and Jelala- 
bad. The term Tajic, in the Mogul 
Janguage,is said to signify a peasant ; 
but it is generally applied by the Mo- 
guls to the natives of Persia, who are 
neither of Arab nor Mogul extrac- 
tion. 

The race of Afghans in Hindas- 
tan are commonly known by thename 
of Patans, the meaning or etymology 
of which designation does not seem 
to be satisfactorily ascertained. The 
modem tribes of Afghans are very 
numerous, but the principal are those 
of Lodi, Lohauni, Sur, Serwani, 
Yusefzei, Bungish, Delazai, Khaiti, 
Yazin, Khail, and Baloje. By the 
best Persian historians the Atghans 
are said to be descended from the 
Jews, and Sir William Jones con- 
sidered their language as a dialect of 
the scriptural Chaldaic. 

The inhabitantsof A tyhanistan have 
no peculiar written character, but 
their language is distinct from that of 
the surroynding nations, In sume 
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Distories of Asia, the Afghans are de- 
scribed as Tartars, but they bear no 
ycsemblance to this people, eituer in, 
person, mamicr, or dialcet. They are 
a hardy, yobust race of men; and, 
beirg addicted to a state of predatory 
warfare, have a fixed contempt for 
the oecupations of eivil life, Bread 
of wheat and barley, milk, butter, and 
cheese, compose their usnal dict. 
Throughott Fiindostan the Afghan 
character is of the very worst dc- 
scription, and they’ are reprobated as 
ferocious, sauguiuary, and treachcr- 
ous; but beiig a brave and hardy 
race, they are, notwithstanding their 
grievous faults, much sought after, 
and entertained as soldiers by the 
native powers. 

The Gujars of Afghanistan are of 
the same race as those who ocenpy. 
the mountains of the Punjabs and 
Upper Hindostan. In some districts 
they are nearly as numerous as the 
Afghans, especially in the territories 
ot the tribe of Mandar, which form 
an extensive district about 100 miles 
long, and 60in breadth. Before the 
time of Aecber, all the Zemindars of 
Mandar were of the Gujar raee; but 
the Afehans had occupied the moun- 
tains at a more early period ; and, de- 
scending fronr these, they gradually 
possessed themselves of ‘the plains. 
The Gujars of Afghanistan are still 
a brave people, of pastoral habits, 
whose wealth consists chiefly m cat- 
tle, and particularly in buffaloes. 
They are still numerous in the dis- 
trict of Hashtanagur. 

_ Itis provable that not 1-50th part 
of this vast country is mder a state 
of permanent cultivation. Most of 
the genniie Afghan tribes are niigra- 
tory, and dwell in tents, and subsist 
on the produce of their flocks; such 
as are more stationary in their habits, 
are but little addicted to agriculture. 
In the sonth, Afghanistan is a barren 
desert of sand, and to the north of 
Calnilit is « savage and mountainons 
country. ‘Vhe central part through 
which the Cow aud Cabul rivers tlw, 
3 lertile, wd under a tranquil go- 
ycrumcnt might be rendered extrenié- 
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ly produetive; but thisis'a small 
portion of the whole: ‘The population 
Is, consequently, very unequal to the 
extent of territory; and, probably, 
docs not exceed three millions of in- 
habitants ofall descriptions. Of these 
a very great proportion are Mahom- 
medans of the Soonee persuasion, the” 
Hindoos being few, and chiclly set- 
tled in the towns and villages as mer- 
chants, shopkeepers, and bankers. * 

The Hazarch are a distinct race 
from cither the Alghans or Moguls, 
although their tribes are intermixed 
with these and other races. Their 
original seat is said to have been the’ 
country between Herat and Balk; 
but their possessions extend innelr 
wider, and they occupy a considers 
able part of the country betweeny 
Ghizni and Candahar'in one direc- 
tion, and between Maidan and Balk 
on the other. ‘hey are, probably, of 
Pehlavi extraction. 

The armies of the state are com- 
posed of a diversity of nations, but 
the best troops are drawn from the 
Afghan districts. Cavalry constitute 
the chief military strength; a service- 
able horse, in this country, costing 
only about six pounds sterling. A 
corps of infantry, armed with match- 
lovks, composes also a part of the 
Alghan armies. : 

‘The cities and towns of Afghan- 
istan ‘are chiefly inhabited by Hin- 
doos and Mahommedans of the Pun- 
jab, who were established by the for- 
mer princes of Hindostan to intro- 
duce commerce «and civilization ; 
many families of Persian and Tartar 
extraction aré also dispersed in dif- 
ferent parts of the country: the for- 
mer are denominated Parsewans, the 
other Moguls; but both have adopted 
the use of the Persian language,‘ 

The Afghans received the religion 
of Mahonined from their ‘Tartar con- 
querors, and like them profess the 
Sooni creed, but they are by no 
means strict in the performance of 
their religious duties, and their coun 
try has been the seat of many here- 
‘Stes;‘mostly propagated by the. sword. 
The nature of their severcignty’ 4s 
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déspotie; but when not constrained 
by some extraordinary power or ea- 
pacity of the reigning prince, they 
dispel rse into socictics, and resemble 
a feudal government. 

Certain territories of Afghanistan 
were conqnered in the ninth century 
hy the Khans of Bokhara, of the 
Samani race, and annexed to the 
Tartar principality of Khorasan, from 
whence a subordinate chief was de- 
puted to govern at Ghizni; but it 
docs not appear that the northern 
part of the country was subdued un- 
til the reign of Mahmood, the se- 
cond prince of the Ghiznavi race, 
who completed the eonquest of Af- 
ghanistan. - 

No substantial tradition of the Af 
ghans, or of the state of their coun- 
try, is found on record until the year 
of the Christian era A.D. 997, when 
Sebuetaghi, a Tartar officer in the 
service of the Khorasan ‘chief, who 
at that period was hiiuself suhjcet to 
Munsur at Samani, the great Khan 
of Bokhara, sue ceeded to the terri- 
tory, renounced the Tartar vassalage, 
and extending his conquesis ta AE 
chanistan, made Ghizni the cz apital of 
his empire. 

The Ghiznavi dominions were 
chiefly acquired by Mahmood, the 
son of Sebuetaghi, and comprehended 
a large portion of Persia and Hin- 
dostan. ‘Phis dynasty flourished for 
thé space of 207 years, nut! A. D. 
1159, when the power was wrested 
from it by the Afghan, Mahommed 
Ghori, This prince left to a favourite 
slave, nained Eldoze, his possessions 
west of the Indus, which were séon 
overrun by the Persian Prince of 
Wharizin, whose successor, Jilfal ud 
Deen, was couqucred and expelled 
by Gengis Khan. 

Vroin this period until the invasion 
of Tamerlane, the Alghan history is 
involved in obsenrity. In the year 
1561, Ferishta mentions that Mah- 
mood, a Patan King of Delhi, drove 
the Moguls from Ghizni, and annex- 
ed it te the eanpire of Hindostan, ft 
is probable it eontinned snbjeet to 
the Delhi throne, until Timom’s ox~ 
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amined, info India in 1398, wheat 
the northern quarter of Alvhanistai 
became a Mogul province. 

After ‘Timour’s death, when the 
great fabric of the Samareand Mogul 
empire fell to picees, we may pre- 
sunmie it was governed by its native 
chicfs witil 1506, at which period the 
Empcror Baber, prior to his invasion 
of Tlindostan, seized on Cabul and 
Ghizni, which, with Candahar ocea- 
sionally, were held by his posterity 
until the death of Anrengzecbe (who, 
in 1678, subdued an insurrection of 
the Alghans), after which event its 
subjeetion was scarcely nominal. 
About A. D. 1720, the Afghans, un- 
der their native chicts, conquered 
Persia; but, in 1787, were expelled 
by Nadir Shah from that country, and 
their own subjugated. In 1789, after 
the captore of Delhi by Nadir Shah: 
Afghanistan was, by treaty, annexed 
to the Persian empire. 

On the assassination of that con- 
queror in 1747, Ahmed Shah Abdalli 
seized on the Afghan territories, and 
having run through-a long and ar+ 
dnous inilitary earcer, died in 1773. 
By a decisive and sanguinary victory 
at Pancput, in 1761, he arrested the 
progress of the Maharatta conquests, 
which menaced the Mahommedan 
pninces with total expulsion from 
HHindostan. 

He was sneeeeded by his son, ‘Ti 
mour Shah, who was at an early period 
obliged to relingnish Lahore to the 
Seiks. On the east of the Indus he 
still retained the provinee ‘of Cash- 
the district ‘of Attack, with 
some scattered portions of Mooltan, 
and received tribute from the Ameers 
of Sinde. He likewise possessed a 
Jarge division of Khorasan, which, 
incinding the city of Herat, extends 
on the north to the Vicinity of Nis- 


habor and 'Varshish, and on the south 


to the lesser Lrak. ; 
Timour Shah died in 1792, after a 
reicn of 19 years, leaving 19 sons. 
To the eldest, Humayoon, he gave 
the sovercignty of Herat and Cauda- 
har; to Zemaun Shah, Cabul and the 


‘rest of shis Afghan territories, as well 
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as Cashmere and Mooltan. Humnia- 
yoon was atterwards dethroned and 
blinded by his brother Zemaun Shah, 
who, in 1796, advaneed as far as La- 
hore with an army of 23,000 cavalry, 
caused great alarm in Hindostan, 
and retreated. 

In 1802 Zemaun Shah was de- 
throned and deprived of sight by his 
brother Mahmood Shah, who was 
shortly after expelled and pardoned 
by his brother Sujah ul Moolk, 
against whom he rebelled in 1809, in 
which year Sujah ul Moolk’s army 
was disconmifited, and his standard 
abandoned by most of his chieltains. 
Mahommed Khan, the. viceroy of 
Cashinere, taking advantage of these 
dissensions, in 1869 erected the flag 
of independence in that province, 
which siill continues unsubdued, and. 
the subjection of the other districts 
composing the Afghan empire little 
more than nominal. (Foster, Leyden, 
llth Register, Jones, Vansittart, Se.) 

AGER.—A large town with a stone 
fort, in the province of Malwah, 42 
iniles N. by E. from Oojain. Lat. 
23°. 44’. N. Long. 76°. 3’. E. To the 
south of this town, which is subject 
to Sindia, is afine lake. (Hunter, §e.) 


aren 


AGRA. 


A large province in Hindostan, 
situated principally between the 25th 
and 28th degrees of north latitude. 
It is bounded on the north by the 
province of Delhi, on the sonth by 
that of Malwah; on the east it has 
the provinces of Oude and Allahabad, 
and on the west that of Ajmeer. In 
length it may be estimated at 250 
miles by 180 the average breadth. In 
the institutes of Acber, compiled by 
Abul Yazel, A.D. 1582, this pro- 
vince is described as tollaws: 

“ The soubah of Agra is situated 
in the second climate. In tength from 
Ghatimpoor (Gautumpoor) which 
contines it on the side of Allahabad, 
to Pulwall, the boundary towards 
Delhi, it measures 175 coss; its 
breadth is from Kanoge to Chandree 
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-in Malwa. 


This soubah contains 1$ 
districts, viz. 1. Agra; 2. Calpee; 3. 
Canoge; 4. Cowl; 5. Gualior; 6. 
Ire}; 7. Sanwan; 8. Narwar; 9, Mund- 
layer; 10. Alvar; 11. Tejareh; 12. 
Narnoul; 13. Sehar. ‘These districts 
are subdivided into 203 pergunnahs. 
The amount of the revenue is 
1,61,56,257 rupees. It furnishes 50,600 
cavalry, 477,570 infantry, and 221 
elephants.” 

‘The surface of this province, north 
of the Chumbul, is in general flat and 
open, and rather bare of trees; but 
south of that river, and also towards 
the north western frontier, it is more 
hilly, and trees become more .plen- 
tiful. The cliniate for the greater part 
of the year is temperate, and during 
the wiuter months actually cold; but 
while the hot winds prevail, like the 
other central countries of Hindostan, 
the heat is inteuse, and the elimate 
generally wuihecalthy.  Jortunately 
their continuance is uot of long du- 
ration. 

. The chief rivers in this province 
are the Jumna, the Chumbul, and 
the Ganges, besides which there are 
many smaller streams; but, npon the 
whole, this country is indiflerently 
supplied with water, and during the 
dry season to the north of the Chum- 
bul, except in the immediate vicinity 
of the rivers, water for agricultural 
purposes is procured from wells. A 
great proportion of the cultivation is 
consequently restricted to such crops 
as do not, like rice, require a re- 
dundant supply of moisture. ‘The 
soil is partienlarly adapted for the 
production of indigo, which might be 
raised in any quantity, as also sugar 
aud cottou; but except in that por- 
tion of the previnee under the Bri- 
tish jurisdiction, all processes of agri- 
culture are in a very backward state, 
owing to the confusion and incessant 
wartare hy which the province has 
been distracted ever since the death 
of Aurengzebe in 1707. In this pro- 
vince there are no remarkable or 
peculiar mineral productions, and the 
animals are the same as in Hindos- 
tan generally, but tho horses are 
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much superior to those of Bengal 
aud the more eastern and southern 
provinces. 

The principal article manufactur- 
ed in this province is coarse cloth, 
but the export of it is not great. 
Jhe British provinces to the south- 
east reecive aiinaily au importation 
of cotton from the south ofthe Clium- 
bul, by the route of Calpce, but a 
considerabfe proportion of it is the 
growth of Vtalwah, and the Malia- 
ratia territolics to the south-east of 
Agra. ‘ihe Doab, or territory be- 
tween the Ganges and the Jumma, 
Which may be termed the garden of 
the province, exports indigo, sugar, 
and cotton. ‘The country to the 
north-west of Agra, under the Ma- 
cherry Rajah of Alva and other na- 
tive chiefs, being il supplied with 
water, is of a very inferior quality, 
and generally unproductive, Upon 
the whole, the provinee is but thinly 
peopled compared with Bengal, Tan- 
jore, and the more fourishiig of the 
British provinces, aud does net, pro- 
bably, in all its dimensions, contain 
more than six millions of inhabitants. 
‘The Doab, and that part of it pos- 
sessed by the British, is by far the 
most fertile, populous, and best go- 
verned, At present this province is 
partitioned nearly in the following 
manner: 

The north-western and western 
districts, to the north of the Chum- 
bul, are possesscd by the Rajahs of 
Macherry and Khurtpoor, and other 
native chiefs in alliance with the Bri- 
tish government, who form a pro- 
tecting boundary towards the domi- 
nions of the Ajimecr Raipoot chiefs, 
and those of the Malwah Maharattas. 

All the territory to the east of the 
Jumma, and a sail disirict round 
the city of Agra, is possessed by the 
British government, which has there 
instituted a regular civil establish- 
ment for the collection of the re- 
venue, and the adininistration of jus- 
tice. 

The country to the senth of ihe 
Chumbul, comprehending Gualior, 
Gohud, Narwar, &c. with the excep- 
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tion of the town and district of Cal- 
pec, are cither im the possession of, 
or tributary to, the Maharatias, who, 
by this arrangement, ale shut out 
from the north of Hindostan. 

The principal towns in this pro- 
vince are Alvar, the capital of the 
Macherty Rajah; Bhnitpoor, the 
capital of the Jauts; Deeg, another 
strong Jant fortress; Mathura, Ka- 
noge, Iitaweh, Gualior, Gohud, Cal- 
pee, and Narwar. The natives of 
this province are, in general, a hand- 
some robust race of men, and conu- 
sist of a mixture of Hincoos and 
Mahommedans, few of the Seiks 
having yet come so far south. A 
considerable umber of the enitiva- 
tors to the west of the Juimna are 
Jauts, who are a Hindoo tribe, which 
religion still predominates, although 
the province has been permanently 
subject, since the 13th century, to 
the Mahommedans. The language 
of common intercourse throughout 
the Agra province is the Hindostaiy, 
but the Persian is used for public aud 
official documents, and in conversa- 
tion among the higher classes of 
Mahonmedans. ‘Lhe ancient lan- 
guage of Kanoge is thought, by Mr. 
Colebrooke, to form the basis of the 
modern Hindustany. 

In the remote ages of Hindoo an- 
tiquity, this province must have fori 
ed a very important portion of Hin- 
dostan, as it contained Kanuge, Ma- 
thura, and Bindrai und, the seats of 
their most fanious empires, and still 
among their most vencrated places of 
pilgrimage. The city of Agra is also 
supposed to have been the birth- 
place of the Avatar, or incarnaton 
of Vishna, under the name of Pa- 
rasu Rama, whose conquests eatend- 
cd to and included Ceylour After the 
Riakomimedan conquest it followed 
the fate of Delhi, aud during the 
reign of Acker, was the leading pro- 
vinee of ihe empire. Subsequent to 
the death of Aurengzebe, in 1707, it 
was alternately possessed and ravag- 
ed by the Jants, Siaharattas, aud 
different chiefs deputed from Dethi, 
to restore the royal authority. One 
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of the latter, Nudjiff Khan, governed 
this province north of the Chumbul 
{rom 1777 to his death, independent 
of all controu! from the Delhi so- 
vereigns, (Abrd Lazel, Scott, Cole- 
hroake, Wilford, &e.) 

AGRa—A small district in the 
province of Agra, in the immediate 
vieinity of the city of Agra, By Abul 
Fazel, in 1582, itis described as fol- 
lows: 

-“ Sirear Agra contains 33 mahals; 
measurement 9,107,622 begahs ; re- 
wenne, 391,719,265 dams. Seynrg- 
hal, 14,466,818 dams. ‘This Sircar 
farnishes (1,560 cavalry, and 106,800 
Infantry.” 

The conntry immediately to the 
south of Avra is flat and open, and 
tolerably well cultivated, but hare of 
trees, During the cold season the 
tanks, streanis, and rivulets, are quite 
dry, and water for agrienlinral and 
domestic purposes is procured from 
wells, Sinee 1504 this district has 
been under the British jurisdiction. 

Acri—A city in the province of 
Agra, of which it is the capital, si- 
thated on the 8S. W. side of the river 
Summa, Lat. 27°, 12’. N. Long. 779. 
56.1. By Abni Fazel, in 1582, it 
is described as follows: 

“ Avra is a large city, the air of 
whith is esicemed very healthy. The 
river Jumma runs through it for five 
coss. ‘The Emperor Acber founded 
here a most maguifieent city. In 
former times Agra was a village, de- 
pendent on Biaaa.” 

The most remarkable edifice in 
modem Agra is the Panje Afahal, a 
mansoleum creeied by the Minperor 
Shah Jehan, for the celebrated Noor 
Jehaw Begum, Eis situated on the 
southern bauks of the dumna, abort 
three miles from the fort of Agra, and 
is Inilt entirely of white marble. Ft 
is enclosed within a space of 300 
yards, extending along the river, and 
is nearly {G0 yards square. ‘Phe 
dome rises from the centre, and is 
about 70 feet in diameter, 

The houses in Agra consist of se- 
veral stories, like those in Benares, 
and the -streets are so arrow as 
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searecly to admit a palanqueen. The 
greatest part of this once flourishing 
city is now a heap o! ruins, and al- 
most uninhabited, Six miles to the 
north Agra is the mausoleum of Ae= 
ber at Secudra. From the sunnnit of 
the Minaret, in front of it, a spee- 
tator’s eye may range over a great 
circnit of country, not less than 30 
miles ina direct line. The whole of 
this space is flat, and filled with the 
Tnins of ancient grandeur; at a dis- 
tance the river Jumna is seen, and 
the viittering towers of Agra. 

Tn the month of June the river 
Jnmna, at Agra, is about half a mile 
broad, aud it is not fordable here at 
any season, The city rises from the 
river, extending in a vast semicircle. 
The fort, in which is included the 
imperial palace, is of great extent. 
‘This city was greatly enlarged and 
embellished in 1566, by the Eni- 
peror Acber, who made it his capital; 
and it has also the houonr of being 
the birth-place of Abul Fazel, his 
prime minister. It was taken by 
AMladajec Sindia, and continued in the 
possession of the Maharattas until 
1803, when ‘it was captured by the 
British army under General Lake, 
after a short and vigorons siege. HH 
has ever since remained in the pos- 
session of the British government, 
and is the seat of a civil establish- 
ment for the collection of the re- 
venue, and the administration of just- 
ice. . 

Travelling distanee from Delhi 137 
miles; from Caleutta by Birbhoom, 
830 miles. © (Abul Fazel, 5 Reg. 
Hodges, Rennel, &c.) - 

AHMEDABAD.—A city in the pros 
vince of Gujrat, of which it is the 
capital. Lat. 229, 58" N. Long. 72°. 
36". 1. 

This place is situated in a level 
country, on the banks of a small 
navigable river named the Saber- 
maty, which, together with other 
confluent streains, falls into the gulf 
of Cambay, near the city of Cainhay, 
Which is properly the port of Ahme- 
dabads; distant about 56 road uniless 
Abont the.aniddle of: the. 15th. cenx 

. 3 
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tay ilas erty was the eapital of a 
flourishing independent empire, par- 
tienlaily di ing the reigu of \fahineod 
Begra, A.D. “1450, but it has since 
fallen greatly to deeay. Tt still re- 
iaios one of ae best fortilied towns 
in the province) and inade a good 
defence wheti taken by General God- 
dard in 1780, Ht was restored to the 
Maharattas at the peace of 1783, and 
with them it stillcontinues. A great 
proportion of the itinerant musicians, 
players, and pocts, nanied bhawace, 
or rasdaree, so common throughout 
Gujrat, come from the ticvighbour- 
hood of this town. In the Gujrat- 
tee villages their performauces are 
paid tor at the public expense, as are 
also the bands of jugglers and wrest- 
Jers. 

» ‘Travelling distance from Bombay 
321 miles; trom Poonal, 389; trom 
Delhi, 610; and froin Calentta by 
Oojait, 1234 miles. (fennel, Drain- 
mond, Se.) 

AHMEDNUGGUR. — A city in the 
modern province of Aurnngabad, to 
which country this place “formerty 
gave its own appellation, having been 


for many years the eapital of one of 


the Deceany sovereiguties. Lat. 19°. 
i’, N. Long. 75°. 4", 
‘a 


After the dissolution of the Bha- | 


nicnee empire of the Deccan, Alimned 
Nizam Shah established the inde- 
pendent state of Ahmednuggur about 
the year 1489; in 1493 he laid the 
tommdations uf this town, aud made 
it his capital 
_ dfedied A. D 1508. 

Boorahan Nizam Shah died 1553, 

» Houssein Nizain Shah died 1565, - 
» Mortiza Nizam Shah became in- 

sane, and was murdered by his sou 
Slceraun Heusseiu, A.D, 1487, -» 
4 :Meeraun Sionssein was assassinats 
ed: alter areign of two mouths and 
three days. 

_ {sinael Nizam Shah was taken 
prisoner, and confined by his father, 
alien a very short reigu. 

» DBeorahan Shah blige din 1594. 

Ibrahim Shah, having reigned four 
nyonths, as killed in. battle, 

‘BahadurShah; an in rant, was taken’ 
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prisoucr by the Moguls, and confined 
for life in the fort of Guatior, and 
with hin ended the Nizam Shahee 
dynasty of Ahinednugeur, abont the 
year 1600, Nomiual sovercigns of 
this family existed at Dowletabad 
until 1634, whenit was also taken, 
and the Nizam Shahcee dominions 
beeame a province of the Mogui em- 
pire. 

Abmednnggur continued under ihe 
government of the Delhi sovercigns 
nntil the death of Aurengzehe, in 
1707, when it was at a very carly 
period seized ou by the Maharatfas, 
and continned part of ihe Peshwa’s 
doniinons until 1797, when Dusit 
Row Sindia forced the Peshwa to 
cede to him tais mnportant fortress, 
with the surrovnding district; by 
which cessien he net only obtained 
the command of the city of Poonah, 
but the best cutrance into the ter- 
ritorics of the Peshwa and of onr 
ally, the Nizam. 

On the 12th of August, 1803, this 
city was taken by General Welles- 
ley, and eeded to the British by 
Dowlet Row Sindia at the treaty of 
peace concluded ou the 30th De- 
cemnper, 1803. In April, 1804, it was 
restored to the Peshwa, and has ever 
since continued in liis possession. 

Travelling distance from Poonah 
83 smiles; from Bombay by Poouah, 
181; from Uyderabad, 835; thom 
Vovjain, 865; from Nagpovr, 403; 
frouy Delhi, 830; and from Calentta, 
1119 miles. (Scott, Ferishtu, Mal- 
colm, 5th and 7th Regs, Rennel, Se.) 

ApMEDPOOR.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Cuttack, situated 11] miles 
N, from the temple at dtiggernanth, 
Lat. 19° 56", N, Long, 86°. su 
_AHMOOD, (Amod).—A town in the 


ou 
prosince of Gujrat, 24 ules N, trom 
the town of Broach, Liat. 229% N. 


Lone. 73°. 30, With the sur 
rounding district, it belongs tu the 
Maharatta Peshwa. 

Anrer, (Atara)—A town in tho 
provinee of Agra, district of Bal- 
dortah, ‘ situated on the south side of 


the Saul river, 50 nutes S. E. 
frit Agra, and tr ibutary, to the Bin 


ems ae 
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harattas. Lat. 26°. 43’. N. Long. 
78°. 33’, E. 

Aisreca.——A sinall town on the 
sea coast of the provinee of Tra- 
vancor; having a bar harbour, and 
situated 103 iniles N. W. from Cape 


Comorin. Lat. 9°. N. Long. 76°. 
33’. EK. Smail ships are built here, 


aud lime is burned from oyster and 
muscle shells, of which immense 
quantities are lound in the neighbour- 
lng sult lakes, and between the sinall 
islands. (Fra Paolo, &c.) 

‘Atou Bana.—A Papuan isle, five 
miles in circumference, surrounded 
by a cluster of smaller ones, and 
Situated to the north of Wageeoo. 
Iaat, 0°. 24", N. Long. 131°. 10’. 

The inhabitants of Aion Baba, who 
are mostly Papuas, with bushy friz- 
zied hair, eultivate these islauds but 
very little, having great plenty of fish 
and tnrtle, which they dispose of at 
the island of Wageecoo, and receive 
sago inreturn, ‘Phey also sell tor- 
toiseshcll and swallo (biche de mar) 
to the Chinese, who trade to this 
islandinsloops; and occasionally birds 
of paradise are to be purehased here. 
These islands were formerly nomi- 
nally subject to the Sultan of Tidore, 
(Forrest, §c.) 

ADJUNTEE Pass, (Ajayanti)— A 
pass through the mountains in the 
province of Berar, 38 miles N, N. W. 
trom Jalnapoor, Lat. 20°. 25’. N, 
Long. 76°, 124. li. At the head of the 
pass is the town of Adjuntee, which is 
under the Nizain’s goverument. It is 
enclosed with walls, but is uot a place 
of any strength. The name is a 
Sanscrif word, meaning the difficult 
or impregnable pass. 

AJvE River.—A river in the Gujrat 
peninsula, which rises near Sirdar, in 
the ecntre of the eountry, and after 
a short course divides inte two 
streams at Madhupoor, about six 
miles below Burkoo village; after 
which both fall into the Run, near 
Balumbah. In point ofsize, the Ajee 
is next to the Mutehoo river.— 
(W‘Murdo, &c.) 

AJITMUL, (Ajitmala).—A town in 
the province’ of Agra district of 
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Etaweh, 25 miles west from Caun- 
poor. Lat. 26°. 23’. N. Long. 79°. 
57's 


aa ee 


AJMEER or RAJPOOTANA, 


(Ajamida.) 

A large province in the centre of 
Hindostan proper, situated princi- 
pally between the 25th and 30th de- 
grees of north latitude. To the nerth 
it is bonnded by the provinces of 
Mooltan and Delhi; to the south by 
Malwah and Gujrat; on the east it 
has Delhi and Agra ; and on the west 
the provinee of Sinde. In length, 
from uorth to south, this province may 
be estimated at 350 miles, by 220 
the average breadth. In the Insti- 
tutes of Acber, compiled by Abul 
Fazel, A. D. 1582, this province is 
described as follows: 

“ ‘The Soubah of Ajmeer is situated 
in the second climate. The length, 
from Backar and the dependencies 
of Umbeer to Bicanene of Jelmeir, 
is 168 coss ; and the breadth, from the 
extremity of Cirear Ajmeer to Bans- 
wara, includes 15) coss. On the 
east lies Agra, and on the north, part 
of Delhi: it has Gujrat to the south, 
and Debalpoor of Mooltan confines 
it on the west. The soi! ofthis soubah 
is sandy, and it is necessary to dig a 
great depth before water can be pro- 
cured ; so that the success ofthe har- 
vest entirely depends on the period- 
ical rains, ‘The winter is temperate ; 
but the summer is intensely hot. To 
the south are mountains, this pro- 
vince abonnding in strong holds. 
This soubah comprehends Meywar, 
Marwar, and Nadowty, which are 
separated into seven districts, sub- 
divided into 197 pergunnahs. The 
naincs of the districts are, 1. Ajmeer ; 
2. Chitore; 3. Rantanpoor; 4. Joud- 
poor; 5. Sarowy; 6. Nagore; 7. 
Bicanere. ‘The measured lands are 
21,435,961 begahs; the amount of 
the revenne, 22,841,507 dams; out 
of which 2,326,336 dams are Seyurg- 
hal. It can furnish 86,500 infantry, 
and 347,000 cavalry.” 
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In delineating this provinee, Abul 
Fazel appears to have too much 
compressed its limits towards ‘the 
suuth, where were the principal 
Rajpoot tributary states, which pro- 
bably in his time had been hut lit- 
tle explored. The province of Ajmeer 
is occasionally naned Marwar; but 
this appellation is properly restricted 
to the Joudpoor territories. 

The northern division of this pro- 
vince, comprehending Bicanere and 
the neighbouring districts, is a bar- 
ren, unfertile plain, bare of trees, and 
almost destitute of rivers and rivu- 
lets, and but very thinly inhabited ; 
the central territory, which includes 
Joudpoor and Jyenagur, is more 
hilly, and better supplied with water, 
yet uot in suilicicnt quantities for 
wet crops. The soil is also of a re- 
markable galiae nature, containing 
salt lakes and springs, and producing 
salt and saltpetre spontaneonsly. ‘The 
southern division is very hilly and of 
difficult access ; but, in general, well 
covered with trees and shrubs, and 
watered by many mountain streams, 
besides the Banass and Chuinbul 
rivers. 

The three grand modern divisions 
of Ajmeer, or Rajpootana, are, Ist, 
The state of Odeypoor, named also 
Mewar, or the Rana of Chitore ; 
2dly, Joudpoor, named also Marwar, 
and its sovereign occasionally de- 
scribed as the Rhatore Rajah, being 
of that tribe; 3dly, Jyenagur, Jey- 
poor, or Ambcer. 

Under these heads respectively, 
and the names of the chief towns, 
further topographical details will he 
found; it being intended here only to 
exhibit a general view of the province, 
which is at present partitioned in the 
following manner :— 

The city of Ajmeer, and the forty- 
six sirounding perguimahs, belong 
to Duwlet Kuw Sindia, aud the dis- 
trict of ‘Tonk Rampoorah to the 
Hoicar family. 

The castvrn quarter of the central 
division is oceupied by the Jeynagur 
Rajah; and the south eastern by the 
Rajahs of Kotauh, Boonde, and other 
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petty Rajpoot chiefs tributary to the 
Mahrattas, and engaged in a con- 
stant state of hostilities with each 
other. 

‘The western parts of the central 
division are subject to the Rajah 
of Joudpoor, whose dominions are 
of great extent ; and the south-west- 
ern are possessed by the Rana of 
Cudeypoor, 

l'rom these principalities the Mal- 
wah Maharattas, when they are 
strong enough, levy annual contri- 
butions, which ts the easier effected, 
on account of their disunion and un- 
ceasing internal warfare. Respecting 
the barren and desolate region to the 
north, very little is known, as it has 
yet, from its poverty, attracted but 
little attention, 

The constitution of these countries 
is feudal; cach district, town, aud 
even village, being governed by petty 
chiefs, dignified with the title of 
Thakvor, or Lord, who frequently 
yield but a nominal obedience to the 
person whois reputed to be their 
superior or sovereign. The rents are 
very low; but every village is ob- 
liged to furnish a certain number of 
horsemen at the shortest notice. 
The Rajpoots are hardy and brave, 
and extremely attached to their re- 
spective chiets; they are much ad- 
dicted to the use of opium — this 
destructive drug being produced by 
thei on all occasions, and presented 
to visitors as betel is in other parts 
of India, They are usually divided 
into two tribes—the Rhatore, and 
the Chohan Seesodya Rajpoots. 

Respecting the number of inhabi- 
tants but a very vague estitnate can 
be formed ; but, by comparison with 
certain other districts, the numbers 
of which have been ascertained, al- 
though occupying so great a space, 
the population in all probability does 
not exceed five millions; and of those 
not above one-tenth are Mahomine- 
dans, he principal towns are Jye- 
nagur, Joudpoor, Odeypcoor, Ajmeer, 
Kotah, Boondee, Rantampoor, Chi- 
tore, Amber, and Shahpoorah. 

Although this province occupies 
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the centre of Hindostau, aud its cast- 
ern frontier is within 90 miles of 
Delhi, it was never thoroughly sub- 
jugated cither by the Patan or Mogul 
Emperors. Rajahs of Ajmer are 
mentioned by Fcrishta so early as 
A. D. 1008; at which period they 
joined a coinbination of Llindoo 
princes against Malimood of Ghizui, 
and in 1193 it was conquered, or 
rather overrun by Mahommed, the 
first Gauride sovereign of India, 
After this date it coutinued tributary 
fo the throne of Delhi; and, ou ac- 
count of the refractory conduct of its 
princes, was frequently invaded by 
the cmperers, who repeatedly took 
and destroyed all their chief towns. 
Yet the province neyer beeame a 
fegular organized possession, like 
Delhi, Agra, and many much imore 
remote countries, but remained in 
a sort ol hall-independent state, 
paying 4 tribute, and furnishing the 
imperial armics with a certain nam- 
ber of Rajpoot mercenaries, who 
were always held in high estimation, 
ou account of their bravery and tide- 
lity, and formed a counterpoise to the 
Moguls and Atghans. 

After Anrengzche's death, in 1707, 
and the dissolution of the Mogul 
empire, which soon ensued, it con- 
iimucd For some time under a no- 
ininal stibjection to the Delhi throne ; 
but, about 1748, assumed total inde- 
pendence. ‘The interval since that 
period has been filled up by internal 
warlare, and invasions by the Mah- 
arattas and other hordes of pluu- 
derers. During the latter part of the 
reign of Madhajce Sindia, aud the 
commencement of that of Dowlct 
Row Sindia, they were very ucarly 
completely subdued by the disciplin- 
ed troops under Generals Du Boigne 
aud Perron in the pay of those chicts, 
‘They ‘have since recovered a little, 
hot by any intrinsic addition to their 
own strength, but by the depression 
of their anost dangerous adversary, 
Dowlet Row Sindia,’ who docs sot 
how possess the same powerful means 
uf cnuforcing hts extortions. * Ln 1807, 
the Rajals of Jyenagur and Joud- 
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poor, continued their mutual pretens” 
sions to marry the daughter of the 
Rana of Odeypoor, and engaged in 
hostilities, which were fermented and 
supported by Aineer Khan, Holkar, 
Sindia, aud other depredators, whe 
henefit by the dissensions among the 
Rajpoots. (Abul Fazel, Rennel, Scott, 
Broughton, Maurice MS. Se.) f 

AJMEER.—A town i the province 
of Ajimeer, of which it is the capital. 
Lat. 26°, 35’. N. Loug. 74°. 48", EW. 

This town, and the surrounding 
district, coutaining forty-six pergun-. 
nahs, are subject to Dowlet Row 
Sindia, It is situated in the centre 
of the Rajpoot states of Jycnagur, 
Joudpoor, and Odeypoor, was tor- 
werly reuted by Anthajec, anid since 
his death continued to lis brother 
Balarow, Tn 1800 it was held by .M. 
Perron. ‘The boundary to the west 
is at the town of Meerta, which se- 
parates-Ajineer from Joudpoor. 

‘The fort of Ajmeer, naincd Tara- 


~gur, is built on the north-east end 


of a range of hills, and consists prin- 
cipally of a plain stone wall along the 
edge of the mountain, strengthened 
with afew round bastions. ‘The eity 
lies at the bottom of the hill, and is 
surrounded by a stone wall and ditch 
in bad repair. ‘The streets are nar- 
row and dirty, aud most of the houses 
small, and in a state of decay. It 
still possesses a palace, built in a 
garden by Shah Jehan; besides 
which, there ‘are scarcely any re- 
mains of magnificenee to be seen, 
either infernaily or externally. % 

The whole country round Ajmecr 
forins a‘flat sandy ainphitheatre, sur~ 
rounded by low ranges of hills, in 
consequence of which the place is 
uncommonly sultry; but it.is well 
Supplied with water froin two lakes, 
which are close under its Walls, Fle 
inost northern is six niles in cireum- 
ference, and very deep; and, at par- 
ticular seasons, both are covered 
With floéks of ducks and geese. ~~ 
© ‘The principal attraction of Ajmeer 
is the tomb of Khaja Moyen ud Deen, 
oue of the greatest Mahonmmedan 
saints that cyer flourished in Hine 
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dostan, which happened about six 
hundred years ago. It is of white 
marble, but remarkabie neither for 
beauty nor style of architecture. Al- 
though the distanec from this tomb 
to Agra be 230 imiles, yet the great 
and wise Emperor Acber made a pil- 
grimage on foot to the tomb of this 
saint, to implore divine blessings on 
his family, which consisted only of 
daughters; but, alter this pilgrimage, 
received the addition of three sous, 
‘The peer zadas, or attendant pricsts, 
who subsist on the contributions at 
the tomb, execed 1160 in number, 
and demand, or rather extort charity 
from all visitors. Madhajee and Dow- 
jet Row Sindia, although Hindoas, 
were remarkable for their devotion 
to Mahommedan saints and customs. 
The latter bestowed’ a superb pall 
and canopy of cloth and guid on the 
tomb, and is particularly bountiful to 
the devotees and peer zadas. Four 
niles from this city is a remarkable 
place of Hindoo pilgrimage named 
Pooshkur, or Pokur. 

Jchangeer, the son and suceessor 
ofthe Emperor Acber, oceasionally 
kept his court here, whieh caused the 
embassy of Sir ‘Thomas Rowe, -in 
1616, when the East India Company 
had a factory established hure. Aj- 
meer, or Ajimida, is derived from the 
Name of an ancicut monarch who 
ruled the provinec. 

Travelling distance from, Delhi 
230 miles; trom Oojain, 256; from 
Bombay, 650; and frem Calentta, 
1030 miles. (Broughton, Rennel, Sc.) 

AKLooss.—A town in the Maha- 
ratta territorics, in the province of 
Bejapoor, near Assodnagur, with a 
fort and well-supplicd bazar. 'This 
place is nearly a mile in length, and 
has several handsome wells and build- 
ings. The Nera river is a little to 
the north of the town, and during 
the rains is about 100 yards broad. 
(Moor, Se.) : 

Akrauny.—A town in the Ma- 
haratta territorics, in the province of 
Khandesh; 82 miles FD. N. L. trom 
Surat. Lat. 21°, 40’. N. Long. 74° 
14’. L. 
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ALACANANDA River.—This river 
springs from the Himalaya moun- 
tains, in the province of Scrinagur, 
and joins the Bhagirathi at Deva- 
prayaga; the junction of the two 
forming the Ganges. 

A very short distance to the north 
of Bhadrinath, the breadth of the 
Alacananda does not exctced 18 or 
20 fect, and the stream is shallow, 
and moderately rapid. Vurther up, 
the streain is concealed under. im- 
mense heaps of snow, which pro- 
hably have been accumulating here 
forages. Beyond this point travellers 
have not dared to venture, although 
the shastras mention a place called 
Alacapura, the fabulous city of Cu- 
vera, the Plutus of Hindoo mytho- 
logy. At the junction at Devapra- 
yaga, the Alacananda is the largest 
river of the two, being 142 feet in 
breadth, and rising in the rainy sea- 
son 46 and 47 feet above the low 
water level. At Ranibaugh the breadth 
of the Alacananda is trom 70 to 80 
yards, with a enrrent of seven and 
eight miles an hour. 

In this river are a great many fish 
of the roher species, (Cyprinus den- 
tieulatus) four or five fect in length. 
They are daily fed by the Brahmins, 
and are so taine as to take bread out 
of the hand. here is also a species 
of fish named roher, six or seven 
feet long: the seales on the back and 
sides are large, of a beautiful green, 
encircled with a bright golden bor- 
der; the belly white, slightly tinged 
with gold colour; the tail and fins of 
a dark bronze. The flavour of this 
fish is equal to its colour, being re- 
markably fine and delicate. (Raper, 
Se.) 

ALLESTAR.—A town in the pe- 
ninsula of Malacca, distriet of Queda, 
where the sovereign of the latter 
principality risides, in a small brick 
fort, built about 1785. It stands twe 
or three leagues.up a river, and has 
a very mcan appearance. ‘The royal 
palace resembles a spacious farm 
house, with many low houses attach- 
ed to it, which contain the 
scraglig. 
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‘ The inhabitants are composed of 
Chulias, (from the Malabar coast) 
Malays, and Chinese; the last have 
a temple here. In 1770, Allestar was 
plundered and burned by the Gug- 
gesscs, in conjanetion with the king’s 
own relations. (Dalrymple, Haen- 
sel, §c.) 

ALFOREZE.—See Borneo. 

ALIBUNDER.—A_ town subjcet to 
the Ameers in the provinee of Sinde, 
situated in Lat. 24° 26’. N. nine miles 
east from Cuddren. At this place a 
small branch of the Gooncee river is 
stopped by a mound of carth, which 
separates it from Luckput Bunder 
river. A great many eamcls may be 
procured here for the conveyance of 
baggage. (Maxfield, Se.) 

ALIMA.—A small river in the pro- 
vince of Coimbetoor, on whieh the 
town of Animaylaya is situated. 

Auisnune, (Alshan).—A_ district 
im the north-eastern extremity of Af- 
ghanistan, situated between the 35th 
and 36th degrees of north latitude. 
On the north, south, and west, it is 
bounded by mountains; and on the 
east by Kuttore, or Caffristan: the 
chief town is Penjshehr. Respecting 
this mountainous region, we have 
had, in modern times, but little in- 
formation: by Abul F'azel, in 1582, 
it is described as follows :—‘ The 
district Alishung is surrounded by 
large mountains, covered with snow, 
in which is the souree of the river 
Alishung: the inhabitants are called 
Callres. ‘Tooman Alishung, 3,701,150 
dams.” 

‘At present the district is occupicd 
by various wild Afghan tribes, nemi- 
nally subordinate to the sovereign of 
Cabul. (Abul Fazel, Se.) 


aaa 


ALLAHABAD. 


A large provinee in Tindostan, 
situated between the 24th and 26th 
degrees of north latitude. ‘To the 
north it is bounded by the provinces 
of Oude and Agra; on the south by 
the Hindoo province of Gundwana ; 
on the east it has the provinees of 
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Bahar and Guadwana; and on the 
west, Mahwah and Agra. In length 
it may be estimated at 270 miles, by 
120 the average breadth. By Abul 
Fazcl, in 1582, this provinee is de- 
seribed as follows : 
“Sonbah Allahabad is situated in 
the second climate. Its length, from 
Suujowly Jionpoor to the southern 
provinecs, is 160 coss; aud the breadth, 
from Chowsa Ferry to Gautumpoor, 
includes 122 coss. To the east it has 
Bahar; on the north, Oude ; Baund- 
hoo (Gundwana) lies on the south, 
and Agra on the west. ‘The pre 
cipal rivers of this soubah are the 
Ganges and Jumna; besides which 
are the Arnna, the Geyn, the Scroo, 
the Biruah, and several smalicr ones. 
Vhis soubah contains ten districts ; 
viz. 1. Allahabad ; 2. Ghazipoor; 3. 
Benares; 4. Jionpoor ; 5. Manicpoor ; 
6. Chunar; 7. Bahtgorah; 8. Callin- 
jer; 9. Norah; 10. Kurrah. These 
districts are subdivided into 177 pur- 
gunnahs; the revenue being 53,10,695 
sicea rupees, and 1,200,000 betel nut 
leaves. It furmishes 11,375 cavalry, 
237,870 infantry, and 323 elephants.” 
In the reign of Aurengzcbe the ar- 
rangement of this proyinee was new 
modclied; the division of Bhatta or 
Baundhoo, which belongs properly 
to Gundwana, having been added to 


cit. This territory was then con- 


sidered as a new conquest, though 


‘long before partlally subjected, and 
_was subdivided into six lesser dis- 


triets; viz. 1. Bhatta; 2. Sohage- 
poor; 8. Choteesgur, or Ruttenpoor ; 
4. Sumbulpoor; 5. Gangpoor ; and, 6. 
Jushpoor, and formally annexed to 
the province of Allahabad. With this 
addition of 25,000 square miles of a 
high mountainous unproductiy ¢ coun- 
try, Allahabad then comprehended 
6U,000 square miles ; but as this tract 
was never thoronghly reduced to sub- 
jection, or occupied, it is proper it 
should be restored to the province 


‘of Gundwana, where iu remote anti- 


quity it composed part of the Goand 
state of Gurrah. 

In 1747 the subdivisions of this pro- 
vince were, 1, Allahabad ; 2, Kwrah 
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3. Korah; 4. Tarhar; 5. Maniepoor ; 
6. Benares; 7. Jionpoor; 8. Ghazi- 
poor; 9. Chunar; 10. Callinger; 11. 
Alumedabad Gebrah; 12, Bhatta, 
Xe. é 

The surface of this province in the 
vicinity of the rivers Ganges and 
Junia is flat and productive; but to 
the south-west, in the Bundclennd 
territory, the country is an clevated 
table land, diversified with high hilfs, 
and abounding in strong holds. ‘Phis 
part of the province is indifferently 
cultivated, but contains within its 
limits the famous diamond mincs of 
Pannah. Between these two divi- 
sions there is a’ considerable differ- 
ence of climate; the former being 
extremely sultry, aud subject to the 
hot winds, which is not the case with 
the more elevated region. 

‘The principal rivers in the north 
are the Ganges, Jumna, Goonity, and 
Caramnasa, besides many smaller 
streams, which supply abundance of 
water, and render several of the dis- 
tricts, such as Benares and Allaha- 
bad, among the most fertile in [Min- 
dostan. In the hilly country to the 
south west, the rivers are few and 
smaller, the Cane and Coggra being 
the principal. The periodical rains aud 
wells are, consequently, in this quar- 
ter, chiefly depended on for a supply 
of moisture; but, upon the whole, 
Allahabad may be considered one of 
the richest aud inost productive coun- 
tries in India. 

‘The exports from this province are 
diamonds, saltpetre, opium, sugar, 
indigo, cotton, cotton cloths, &c. the 
imports are various; salt from the ma- 
ritime parts of Bengal being one of 
the principal articles in demand. 

The chief towns are Benares, Alla- 
habad, Callinger, Chatterpvor, Jion- 
poor, Mirzapoor, Chunar, and Gazy- 
poor, The population of Allahabad 
is very considcrable, aud may be es- 
timated to exceed seven millions, of 
which number, probably, 1-8th are 
Mahommedans, and the rest [indoos 
of the Brahminical persuasion. In 
remote times of Hindoo antiquity, 
this province must have beld a high 
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rank, as it contains Prayaga (Allaha- 
bad) and Benares, two of the most 
holy places of Hindoo pilgrimage, 
and the Jatter occupying in Jidia 
the station which two centuries back 
Rome did ia Christendom. At pre- 
sent, the whole of this extensive pro- 
vince is comprehended within the 
hinits of the British jurisdiction, and 
governed by the Bengal code ofregu- 
lations, with the exception of a small 
portion of the Bundelcund province, 
which still continues in a refractory 
state. 

We Icarn from Abul Fazel, that this 
province was invaded so carly as 
A.D. 1020, by Sultan Mahmood of 
Ghizni, the scourge of the Hindoos, 
who made a few compulsory con- 
verts to the Mahommedan faith. 
He returned again, A. D. 1023, but 
made no permanent establishment. 
It was afierwards wholly subdued by 
the Patan Emperors of Delhi; and, 
during the 15th century, contained 
an independant kingdom, the scat of 
which was Jionpoor. Along with the 
other Patan conquests, it devolved to 
the Moguls, and was formed into 
a distinet sonbah by the Empcror 
Acber, who named the Hindoo sane- 
tuary or prayaga, Allahabad, an ap- 
pellation it still retains. 

After the fall of the Mogul dynas- 
ty, the northern quarter was appro- 
priated by the Nabobs of Oude; 
but, in 1764, Korah and Allahabad 
were ceeded to Shah Allum, the then 
fugitive sovercign of Delhi, through 
the interference of Lord Clive with 
the Nabob of Oude, Sujah ud Dow- 
lah, In 1772 they reverted to the lat- 
ter, when that ill-advised monarch 
returned to Delhi, and put himself 
in the custody of the Maharattas. 

The Bengal government acquired 
the Benares districts by treaty with 
Asoph ad Dowlah, in 1775, and Alla- 
habad, with the adjacent tcrritory, 
in 1801, by cession from Saadet Ali 
of Oude. ‘The south-eastern districts 
of Buudeleund were received from 
the Maharatta Peshwa in 1803, in 
exchange tor an equivalent of terri- 
tory in the Camatic, Bulaghant, ard 
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Gujrat. (Abul Fazel. J. Grant, sth 
Report, Ironside, Se.) 

ALLAHABAD.—A district in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, immediately sur- 
rounding the city of ANahabad, and 
interseetcd Ly the Ganges and the 
Juma. 

Whieat in this district is a principal 
crop, the lund most favourable to it 
being a rich sandy loam, which is a 
very common soil here, The coni- 
menucement of the rains in June is 
the season when they begin to plough, 
and oly a single stirriag is given 
until they eease, The field ts then 
ploughed 15 different thues betore 
the reeeption of the seed, a cir- 
enmstauce which proves the inefli- 
eacy of the Indian plough. Septem- 
her and October are the mouths for 
sowing. During the dry seuson the 
tand anust be watcred, which is a 
much more laborious task than the 
cultivation, Four bullocks and three 
waterers are with difficulty able to 
water an acre in mine days; the ave- 
rage crop is reckoned 15 mannds 
per begah, (seven quarters per acre.) 
Barley, pease, oil crops, and a yellow 
dic, are often mixed with the wheat. 
The average rent of wheat land is 
abont one pound per aere. 

The breed of sheep in this district 
is small, even-for India, and the fleece 
consists of a coarse black hair, alto- 
gether uusnitable tor cloth. Smal 
rugs are made of it for shepherds, 
‘The dress of the peasantry consists 
ofa small picce of coarse cloth round 
his middle, generally with one blank- 
et, and a sort of turban made of a 
cotton clout, which articles compose 
their whole wardrobe. (Tennant, ye.) 

ALLAH ARAD.—A fortified town in 
the provinee of Allahabad, of. which 
it is the capital, situated at the comfu- 
Guewoniie Ganges with the Jumma, 
Lat, 257. 927’. N.dhowg. S1°P ou". 

This city dues not make a handsome 
appearance, there being only a few 
brick buildings without ornaments. 
The fort is placed at sone distance 
on a tongue of laud, one side being 
washed by the Junina, and the other 
nearly approaching the Ganges. It 
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is lofty and extensive, and conipletely 
cominands the navigation of the two 
rivers. ‘Phere are, probably, tew 
buildings of cqnal size in Europe, 
Next the two rivers it is defended 
by the old walls, with the addition of 
some cannon. The third side, next 
the land, is perleetly regular, and. 
very strong, It has three ravelins, 
two bastions, and a half bastion, and 
stands higher than any ground it 
front of it. The gateway 1s Grecian, 
and elegant. The government-house. 
is spacious and cool, and has some 
large subterranean rocms overhang- 
ing the river. In the saine line, ano- 
ther building has been modernized 
and converted into barracks for the 
non-commissioned officers. Ju the an- 
vloisa square, where Shab Allum had 
his seraglio when he resided here. 
Up to 1803. the sum expended on 
the fortifications amounted to 13 
lacks of rupees, and they are now 
quife bmpreguable to a native army > 
to an Muropean army a regular stege 
would be necessary; it Is, comse- 
quently, the grand military depot of 
the upper provinces, 

‘The sitaation of Allahabad being 
alike adapted for the purposes of in~ 
ternal commerce and defence, imist 
have carly pointed it ont as an eligi- 
ble spot for the foundation of a eity, 
wid most probably it is the site of the 
ancient Palibothra. Nine-tenths of 
the present native buildings are of 
mud, raised on the foundations of 
more substantial brick edifices, which 
have long fallen to decay. Vhe iu- 
habitants, exclusive of the garrison, 
are estimated at 20,000. The: soil in 
the vicinity consists of brick dust, 
mortar, aud broken pottery. ‘The 
Ganges is here about a ile byaad, 
and docs not appear to be inuch aug- 
anented by the tribute of so furge a 
river as the Juimna, althongh the lat- 
ter is 1400 yards across. 

By the Brahmins Allahabad is 
named Bhat Prayag, or by way of 
distinetion, as it is “the largest and 
most holy, is simply designated by 
the mame of Pravaga. ‘The other 
froin Prayagas, or sacred couflucneys 
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of rivers, are situated m the province 
of Scriuagur, at the junction of the 
Alaeananda with other streams, and 
are named Deyaprayaga, Rudrapra- 
yega, Carnaprayaga, and Nandapra- 
yaga. Part of the religious cere- 
monies enjoined to the Hindoo pil- 
grims, must be performed in a yast 
subterranean cave in the middle of 
the fort, supported by pillars. ‘Phe 
vulgarbelieveitextends underground 
to Delhi, and say it is infested by 
snakes and noxious reptiles. Many 
of the pilgrims drown themsels es an- 
nally at the junction of the Gauges 
and Junma, being conducted to the 
middle of the river, and them sunk 
with pots of earth tied to their feet. 

The Empcror Acber was partial 
to Allahabad, and was the founder 
of the modem city, intending it asa 
strong hold to overawe the surround- 
ing country, for which it was well 
adapted. Lt was taken, in 1765, by 
the British army under Sir Robert 
Fleteher. 

Volluwing the course of the river, 
Allahabad is 820 from the sea, but 
the travelling distanec from Caleutta 
is only 550 niles; trom Beuares, 53 ; 
from Lucknow, 127; froin Agra, 206: 
aud from Delhi, 412 miles. (Lord 
Valentia, enon, Reaper, Rennci, Sc.) 

ALLAMBADY, (Alambadi).—A town 
in the province of Coimbetvor, 74 
miles E.S.E. from eet 
Lat. 12°. 6’. N. Long. 77°. 55’. E 

ALLAMPARVA, (Alamparva).— ; 
sinall fort on the sea coast of the 
Carnatic, 67 miles S. by W. from 
Madras, Lat. 12° 10’. N. Long. 
SOP 7 uk. 

> Within this fortress are several 
wells of geod water, which is not to 
be found on all parts of the coast so 
near the sea. It was given to M. 
Dupleix by Muzniier Jung in 1750, 
and taken from the Vrench by Col, 
Coote in 1760. 

_ Auitycunce, (Aligunj)—A town 
in the province of Bengal, district of 
Pumeah, 40 inles N, N. EE. trom 
the town of Purneah. Lat. 26°. 16”, 
N. Long. 87°. 35’. H. 

. ALMORA—A district in northern 
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Hindostan, situated between the 29th 
and 30th degrees of north latitude, 
and separated trom the Bareily dis- 
tricts by the Keimaoon hills. ‘The 
face of the country, like the rest of 
northern Hindostan, is a suceession 
of mountains, covered with imper- 
vious forests of tall trees and thick 
jungle, and divided by abrupt vallies, 
in which are scattered the scanty po- 
pulation of the country. This district 
is properly a subdivision of the larger 
one of Kemaoon; the town of Al- 
mora being the eapital, and the w hole 
tributary to the Goorkhali Rajah of 
Nepaul. 

The tree preducing a fat-like sub- 
stanee, known to the natives of Jlin- 
dostan by the name of Phulwarah, 
is fonnd among the Alnora_ hills. 
The tree is scarce, grows on a strong 
soil on the declivities of the southern 
aspeet of the hills below Alinora, ¢e- 
nerally attaining the height, when 


full grown, of 50 feet, with a cir- 
ewnterence of six. The fat is cx- 
tracted from the kernels. , 


At Bagharghant, in this district, 
the river Causila is about 30 yards 
broad; and there being neither bridge 
nor ford, it is crossed by means of 
large gourds colleeted from the 
neighbouring villages. ‘Three or four 
of these are lastened by a string, and 
ticd round the waist of a man who. 
serves for a gnide, A string of the 
same kind is attached to the pas- 
seuger to prevent his sinking, but 
no personal exertions are reqwired 
on his part, as he has mercly to 
grasp the bandage of his guide, who, 
being wn expert swinmucr, conveys 
him across to the opposite shore. 
The baveage is trausported across on 
nien’s he rads, the mumber of gourds 
being proportioned to the weight of 
the package. 

In the -Jnstitutes of Menu, it is 
said, that all the Khasyas, or inha- 
bitants of the snowy mountains, have 
Jost their cast. Ifso, they must have 
recovered it, for there are mmncronus 
tamilics of Braliuius in these coun- 
tries, particularly Almora or Comanh, 
Who are much respected at Benares ; 
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the inhabilants of that city not con- 
sidering them as having lost cast, 
alihough the bulk of them be Kha- 
syas. (Raper, Roxburgh, Wilford, Se.) 

ALMoRA.——A town in northern 
Hindostan, situated in the district of 
Almora, of which it is the capital, as 
well as of Kemacen. Lat. 29°, 35’. 
N. Long. 79°. 40’. E. 

This town is built on the top of a 
large ridge of mountains, the houses 
being much scattered, and extending 
down the slope on each side. It is 
said to be more extensive and po- 
pions than Senmagur, and a place 
of greater traflic, but it has not yet 
been entered by any European, al- 
though so near to the frontiers of 
Bengal. The inhabitants are chiefl 
foreigners, or the descendants of emi- 
grants from the low Jands; aud the 
town is tribufary to the Ghoorkhali 
Rajah of Nepaul, who keeps a gar- 
rison stationed here. (taper, §c.) 

ALoor.—See ALVAR. 

Axoon.—-A town in the northern 
Carnatic, 114 miles N. from Madras, 
Lat. 14°. 40’. N. Long. 80° 3’. E. 

Avpoor, (Alipoor).—A town in the 
nizam’s dominions, in the province 
of Bejapoor, 100 miles W. S. W. 
from Hyderabad. Lat. 16°. 40’, N. 
Long. 77°, 20’. E. 

Aunpy, (Alamdel).—A village in 
the province of Bejapoor, situated 
about nine miles to the east of 
Poonah. ‘This place is famous for an 
Avantara, or inferior incarnation of 
Vishnu, under the name of Nanish- 
wer, stated by some Brahmins to 
haye happened 1200, and by others 
only 6 or 700 years ago. Although 
so near to Poonah, this village be- 
longs to Dowlet Row Sindia, and 
during the late war was ocenpied by 
a detachment of British troops. 
(Moor, Se.) . 

ALUNKAR, (Alanear).—A district 
in the northern portion of Afgha- 
nistan, situated about the 34th de- 
gree of north latitude. It borders 
on Callristan to the north, but in 
other respects its mits, like those 
of the other Afghan districts in that 
quarter, are quite undetermined, In 
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1582, Abul Fazel deseribes it as sub- 
ject to the Emperor Acber. It is 
now inhabited by migratory tribes of 
Afghans, who, to the pastoral em- 
ployment of shepherds, unite that of 
predatory thieves, and pay little or 
no obedience to the mandates of the 
Cabul sovereign, to whom they are 
nominatly subject. 

Atvar, (Alor) —A district in the 
N. W. quarter of the province of 
Agra, situated between the 27th and 
29th degrees of north latitude, and 
iu the Mahommedan histories occa- 
sionally named Mewvat, and the in- 
habitants Mewaties. By Abul Fazel, 
in 1682, it is described as follows: 

“ Sirear Aloor, containing 43 Ma- 
hals; measurement 1,662,012 begahs, 
revenue 39,832,234 dams; Seyurghal 
699,212 dais, ‘This circar furnishes 
6514 cavalry, and 42,020 infantry.” 

The Alvar district is a hilly and 
woody tract of country, lying on the 
south-west of Delhi, and onthe west 
of Agra, confining the low country 
along the western side of the Jninna 
to a natrow slip, and extending to 
the west about 130 miles, and from 
north to south about 90 miles. Al- 
thongh this tract is situated in the 
centre of Hindostan, and approaches 
as near as 25 miles of Delhi, its in- 
habitants have always been describ- 
ed as singularly savage and brutal, 
and robhers by profession. In this 
last capacity they were formerly taken 
into pay by the native chiefs of up- 
per Hindostan, for the purpose of 
ravaging more effectually the coun- 
trices which happened to be the seat 
of war. : 

This territory, although hilly, is not 
mountainous, and is susceptible of 
good culfivation—a blessing it has 
never yet experienced. In general, 
there is rather a deficiency of water, 
Which in many parts can only be 
procured from deep wells. The eui- 
tivators at present are Jauts, Me- 
waticis, and Ahecrs, a savage tribe 
resciubling the Jauts in their man- 
uers. The district has often changed 
masters, bat for some time past has 
been possessed by Rew Rajah Bu- 
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chawer Singh, a Rhator Rajpoot, and 
kuown by the appellation of the Ma- 
cherry Rajah, whose capital is the 
city of Alvar. 

In November, 1803, a treaty was 
coneluded between Geucral Lake, 
on the part of the British govern- 
ment, and the Macherry Rajah; by 
the conditions of which, the friends 
of the one party were to be econ- 
sidered as standing in the same re- 
lation with the other. ‘The British 
engaged not to interfere with the in- 
ternal management of the rajah’s 
country, nor demand any tribute; 
and the rajah undertook to assist the 
British govermnent with his whole 
force, when their possessions were 
attacked, 

By this treaty the British govern- 
ment guarantced the sceurity of the 
rajah’s country against external enc- 
mics; on which account, the rajah 
agreed, that if any misunderstanding 
should arise between him and any 
neighbouring chieftain, the cause of 
dispute shoul be submitted in the 
first instance to the British govern- 
ment, which would endeavour to sct- 
tle it amicably: if, from the obsti- 
nacy of the opposite party, amicable 
terms were not attamable, the rajah 
was authorized to demand aid from 
the British government; the expense 
to be defrayed by thé rajah. (2en- 
nel, Abul Kazel, G. Thomas, Trea- 
ties, Se.) 

Auvar.—A_ town in the provinee 
of Agra, district of Alvar, being the 
capital and strong hold of Row Rajah 
Butchawer Singh, the Macherry Ra- 
jah. It is situated about 77 iniles 
S. S. W. from Delhi, and 84 N. W. 
from Agra. Lat. 27°. 41'. N. Long. 
76°. 40’. E. 

ALvaRcoIL.—A town in the dis- 
trict of Tinnevelly, 70 miles N. 1, 
from Cape Comorin, Lat. 8° 50’, 
N. Long. 78°. 2/. 5. 

AtycGuur, (Alighar).—A fortified 
town in the province of Dclhi, 76 
miles S. 8. Is. from the city of Delhi. 
Lat. 28°, N, Long. 78° 16". E, This 
is a place of great antiquity, being 
mentioned as a Hindoo fortress so 
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early as A. D. 1193, under the name 
of Kole. 

This fortress, one of the strongest 
in Tlindostan, was storined, in 1803, 
by the army under General Lake, and 
taken, after a most obstinate resist- 
anee, by which the assailants suffered 
a very severe loss. It was then one 
of Dowlet Row Sindia’s principal 
depots of military stores, the whole 
ot which fell into the possession of 
the captors. 

li is now the head-quarters ofa dis- 
trict, to which a civil establishment 
has been appointed, for the adminis- 
tration of justice and collection of 
the revenue, subordinate to the Ba- 
rcily division of the court of circuit 
and appeal. 

ALYMoHUN.—A town in the Ma- 
haratta territories, in the province of 
Gujrat, 66 miles N, E. from Broach. 
Lat. 22% 7’. N. Long. 74° 2. E. 

AMARAWATI.—A small river in the 
province of Coimbetoor, which flows 
past the town and fortress of Caroor, 
on which account it is usually termed 
the Caroor River. After a short 
course it joins the Cavery about 10 
miles below Caroor. 

Ambar Gnaur.—A pass from the 
Conean province on the west coast 
of India, up the western Ghauts, or 
chain of mountains to the interior. 
Lat. 17°. 5’. N. Long. 73°. 40‘. E. 

The mountains here risc to a stu- 
pendous height, and are ascended 
by a read which winds irregularly 
up, the extreme steepness rendering 
any other mode of ascent impractica- 
ble. ‘Phe acclivitics of this range of 
mountains are well covered with trees 
and miderwood, which furnish shel- 
ter to tigers, and other wild animals. 
From the summit of the pass a sub- 
lime prospect of the lower country 
is presented, which throughout ap- 
pears hilly and mountainous, but 
trom their very great height no towns 
or minute objeets are discernible. 
Beyond the top of the pass are hills 
still higher, from which the sea is vi- 
sible to the westward, but to the 
eastward a continuation of still higher 


hills appears, (Moor, Se.) 


GHAUT. 
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AMBAHLAH, (Ambalaya).—A town 
in the province of Delhi, 126 miles 
N, by W. from the city of Delhi, aud 
belonging to Seik chiefs. Lat. 30° 
21. Nieigenes7o°. 17’. T. 

This is a walled town, with a large 
citadel, The tormer is extensive aud 
populous. The houses are mostly 
built of burnt bricks, dnt the streets 
‘are sO narrow as scarcely to allow 
room for an clephant to pass. In 
1808 all the country between Am- 
bahlauh and Mulara was subject to 
Dea Cour,and Roop Cour, the widows 
of Goor Buksh Singh, and Lal Singh 
the deceased Zemindars of those dis- 
tricts. They could bring into the 
field between 7 and 8000 fighting men, 
cavalry and infantry. (11th Ree. $e.) 

AMBER, (or Ambecr).—A_ town in 
the province of Ajmecr, district of 
Jycnagur, or Jeypoor, of which it was 
formerly tlic capital, until Mirza Ra- 
jah Jeysing, in the rcign of Aureng- 
zebc, buiita newcity named Jeypoor, 
since when the rajaliship has taken 
that name also. Lat. 26° 58’, N. 
Long. 75°, 58’. £. 

‘The state of Ambecr, now Jyena- 
gur, or Jeypoor,is said to have existed 
tor the space of 1160 years. Jeysingh, 
or Jayasinha, succeeded to the in- 
heritanee of the ancient Rajahs of 
Amber, in the year of Vicramaditya 
1750, corresponding to A. D. 1698. 
His mind was early stored with the 
knowledge contained in the Hindoo 
writhigs, but he appears peculiarly 
to have attached himself to the ma- 
thematical sciences, and his repufa- 
tion was so great, that he was chosen 
by the Emperor Mahommed Shah 
to reforin the calendar. He finished 
his tables in the year 1728, (dZunter, 
Franklin, §c.) 

AmnLoo.—A small island in the 
eastern seas, about 15 miles in cir- 
cumferenee, sitnated at the south-east 
extremity of Booro. Lat. 3° 55’. S. 
Long. 127°, E. 

This island is but thinly inhabited, 
being much infested by the depreda- 
tions of the mop-headed Papnas 
trom New Guinea, who, in the year 
1765, plundered it, and carried off 
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many of the inhabitants, Very fine 
shells are tound on the shores of this 
island. (Stavorinus, Bougainville, &c.) 

AmpBoor.—A town in the Arcot 
district, 108 miles W. S. W. from 
Madras. Lat. 12°. 51’. N. Long. 
78°. 50’. EB. 

The Amboor district is comprised 
within a range of surrounding hills of 
a moderate height: the River Palar 
declining from its apparent southerly 
direetion, enters this district about 
three miles from the eastward, and 
washes the Amboor pettah, distant 
three miles to the southward of the 
fort. The skirts of the hills are co- 
vered with palnira and date trees, 
from the produce of which a consi- 
derable quantity of coarse sugar is 
made, This tract is fertilized by 
nunierous rills of water, conducted 
from the river along the margin of 
the heights, as a supply to the rice 
ficlds, the tobacco, cocoa ut, and 
mango plantations. Yn the hot sca- 
son, in the low country, the ther- 
monieter, under tle cover of a tent, 
riscs to 100°, and exposed ta the rays 
of the sun to 120°. : 

The village of Amboor is neat and 
regularly built, its inhabitants are in- 
dustrions, and make a considerable 
quantity of castor oil, which they 
export. : 

On the left side of it is a lofty iso- 
Jated mountain, on which formerly 
stood a fort, almost impregnable by 
nature. ‘The upper works have been 
desiroyed since it came into the pos- 
session of the British, and the lower 
is a place of confinement for male- 
factors. The plain on the top is 
sufficiently large to have rendered its 
cultivation an object of importance, 
aud on it are two tanks, near to where 
the barracks formerly stood. The 
view from it is noble and extensive, 
and the air-cool in comparison with 
what it is below. ’ 

This district suffered greatly dur- 
ing Hyder's different invasions of 
what we call the Carnatic, from which 
it has not yet altogether recovered. 
Near Amboor the Barramahal ends, 
and the territories of Aicot coms 
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mence. (Martine, Salt, F. Bucha- 
nan, §¢.) 

Ampoyrna, (Ambun).—An island in 
the eastern seas, lying off the 8. W. 
coast of the island of Ceram. Lat. 
8°. 40’, S. Long. 128°, 15". E. In 
length it may be estimated at 32 
nules, by 10 the average breadth. 
The naineis a Malay word, signify- 
ing dew. : 

On the S. W. it is indented by a 
deep bay, by which. it is divided into 
two limbs, or peninsulas, connected 
together by a very narrow isthmus. 
Both of these are mountainous, and 
almost overgrown with trees and un- 
derwood; between which, at intervals, 
some clove trees are planted and cul- 
tivated by the Amboynese. The soil 
is mostly a reddish clay; but in the 
vallies, where there are no rocks, it 
is darker coloured, and mixed with 
sand. Many of the hills yield brim- 
stone, with which their surlace is in- 
crustated. 

Amboyna produces all the common 
tropical frnits and vegetables, and 
hkewise the cajeput tree, from the 
leaves of which the hot and strong 
oil, called cajeput oil, is distilled. 
The clove bark tree, or Laurus sas- 
safras, and the teak tree, are also 
found here, but the latter in small 
quantities, timber for building being 
imported from Java. Althongh the 
quantity is not great, the varicties of 
woods are infinite. Valentyn enu- 
merates different species of the ebony 
tree, the iron trce, the casuarina, the 
wild clove tree, the samuarna tree, 
which is a bastard sort of teak, and 
the nani tree, which the Chinese use 
for anchors and rudders. .He also 
mentions that, in 1682, Rumphins, 
(the author of the Hortus Amboi- 
nensis) had a cabinct inlaid with 400 
choice and handsome woods, all pro- 
dueed in the island, which he present- 
ed to Cosimo, the third Duke of 'Tus- 
cany. — 

The clove tree resembles a large 
pear tree, from 20 to 40 fect high. 
At nine years of age it yields cloves, 
and continues bearing to about 100 
years; October and Novembcr being 
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the usnal period of the clove crop, 
when from two to three pounds are 
gencrally procured from each tree. 
Every Ainboynese plants a clove tree 
on the birth of a child, in order by a 
rough calcnlation to know its age, 
and these the Dutch dare not extir- 
pate, for fear of an insurrection: the 
nutuieg trees, however, they nianag- 
ed to destroy about 30 years ago, 
considering the praduce of Banda 
sufficient. During the Duteh posses- 
sion, two years crop of cloves fur- 
nished the cargoes of three ships, and 
the total annual produce exceeded 
650,000 libs. 

Indigo, of a superior quality, is 
produced in Amboyna, but not in 
large quantities. The sago tree is 
found in abundance, and is a prin- 
cipal article of food used by the in- 
habitants ; an ordinary tree, from its 
twelfth to the twentieth year, when 
cut down, will yield 350 libs of sago. 
They are seven years of arriving at 
full growth, and last about 30 
years. ’ 

The woods of Amboyna swarm 
with deer and wild hogs, the flesh of 
which is used by the native fresh, 
salted, aud dried. The domestic ani- 
mals are buffaloes, cows, horses, 
sheep, goats, and hogs. The last 
only are natives of the country, the 
others having been brought hither 
by the Portuguese and Dutch from 
Java, Celebes, and the sonth western 
isles. ‘Phere are no beasts of prey 
on the island, but plenty of snakes. 

The monsoons are exactly the con- 
trary here to what they are along 
the islands of Java, Borneo, Bali, 
Lumbhook, and’ Sumbhaya. When 
at these islands the tine scason pre- 
vails, it is the reverse at Amboyna, 
Ceram, Banda, the east coast of Ce- 
Jebes, and the adjacent seas. The 
difference appears to commence to 
the castward of the Straits of Salayr, 
which are about longitude 120°. 30’. 
E. The currents are not regular at 
Amboyna, neither has the moon any 
constant or equal iniluence on the 
tides; high and low water some- 
times oceur once, and sometimes 
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twice, in 24 hours, the rise being 
froin six to nine fect. 

Fort Victoria is situated on the 
‘south-east side of the island, and is an 
irregular hexagon, with a diteh and 
covered way on the land side, and 
a horn-work towards the sca; but 
it is commanded by two heights 
within 700 and 1200 yards distance, 
the difficulty of anchoring in the bay 
constituting the chict strength of 
the island. , 

The town of Amboyna is clean, 
neatly and regularly built, and is 
well supplied with water. The west 
end of the town is inhabited by Chi- 
nese, and-the south end by Enrope- 
aus, near to which is the toinb of 
Romphius. On account of the fre- 
qnency of earthquakes, the height of 
the houses scldom exeeeds one 
story. The medium heat is from 
80°. to 82°. of J’ahrenheit, and the 
severest cold about 72°. 

The inhabitants of Amboyna are, 
the Aborigincs, or Horatoras, the 
Amboynese, the Europeans, and the 
Chinese; bnt of the first there are 
now very few remaining. The Am- 
hoynese were converied to the Ma- 
houmedan religion about A. D. 
15t5; the Portuguese afterwards 
converted a number of them to the 
Roman Catholic religion, and the 
Duieh to the Calvinistie religion, 
but the greater proportion are still 
Mahommedans. ‘The principal Am- 
boynese Christians still bear Pertn- 
gnese names, bul their number is not 
great. Vhe Chinese on Amboyna are 
not so mumerous In proportion as 
on the other islands, yet they are the 
only strangers the Dutch permitted 
to settle here. They keep shops, 
sell provisions, and intermarry with 
each other. 

When lraneis Xavicr, the ccle- 
brated Jesuit missionary was at Am-~ 
boyna, in 1546, he observed the in- 
habitants then beginning to learn to 
write from the Arabians. The inha- 
bitanis at present speak the Malay 
language. ‘This island was disco- 
vered by the Portuguese about A.D, 
1515, but was not taken possession 
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of until 1564, and was conquered 
from them by the Dutch about 1607. 
In 1615, the English Last India Com- 
pany’s ageuts obtamed possession of 
Cuinbello Castle, through the friend- 
ship of the natives, but were soon 
compelled to abanden it, being at- 
tacked by the Dutch with a superior 
force. ‘They siill, however, conti- 
nued to have a factory on Amboyan 
until Pebruary, 1622, when the Dutch 
governor, Herman Van Speult, seized 
and tortured all the individuals he- 
longing to the English factory, and 
afterwards executed them. They 
consisted of Captain Towerson, nie 
English factors, nine Japanese (pro- 
hably Javanese), and one Portuguese 
sailor, Yet was this most atrocious 
villam promoted by the Dutch East 
India Company, in whose service 
he died during an expedition up the 
lied Sea. 

Under the subsequent Dntch go- 
vernnent, the proviuce of Amboy- 
nea comprehended 11 islands, viz. 
Amboyna, Ceram, Lourv, Ambloo, 
Manipa, Kelang, Bona, Ceram Laut, 
Noussa Laut, Vonimoa or Sapparooa, 
and Oma or Harocha. ‘They dis- 
couraged the cultivation of rice, in 
order to render Amboyna more de- 
pendent on Java, the original imbha- 
bitants subsisting on fish and sago. 
In 1777 the Dutch public estabhish- 
ment here consisted of 52 persons 
in civil employments, three clergy- 
men, 28 surgeons, 46 artillerymen, 
174 seamen and inarines, 657 soldiers, 
and 111 mechanics ; in all 1071 per- 
sons, denominated Europeans. In 
1779 the charges of Amboyna were 
201,082f, and the whole revenues, 
including the profit on the sale of 
goods, amounted to no more than 
48,7471. leaving a balanee agaist 
the Dutch Mast India Company of 
152,835f. or about 13,3501. sterling 
annually, ' 

The Dutch here followed the same 
intemperate and destrnctive mode of 
life as at Batavia. Stavorinus, their 
countryman, says, that 10 or 12 
drams of arrack, or Geneva, was no 
uncommon whet at Amboyna, The 
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Dutch Company's servants usually 
married women born in the country, 
who being accnstomed to the Malay 
tongne trom their infaney, spoke 
Dutch with extreme difficulty and 
reluctance, which, conjoined with the 
natural taciturnity of the men, re- 
duced the conversation to nearly a 
simple negative and affirmative. 

Under the Dutch governnnnent this 
island continued until 1796, when it 
was captured by the British, and 
515,940ibs. of cloves found in the 
warehouses. At this period it was 
found to contain 45,252 inhabitants, 
of whom 17,813 were Protestants, 
and the rest Mahommedans, except 
a few Chimese and slaves. It was 
restored to the Dutch at the peace 
of Amiens, and was again recaptured 
in February, 1810,°by a handtul of 
men, after a most feeble resistance. 

In 1810-11 the imports to Bengal 
from Amboyna were cordage and 
cables, 6000 Rs. timber and planks, 
465 Rs.—Total 6465 rupecs. The 
exports from Bengato Amboyna 
consisted of picee goods, 125,437; 
opium, 99,475; Madeira wine, 11,060, 
and some other smuller articles of 
consumption; the total a:mnounting 
to 2,73,191 sieca rupees, Goods 
were also received from Madras and 
other parts of British India, but of 
which we have not any detail. (Sva- 
vorinus and Notes, Lalillardiere, 2 
Reg. Bruce, Marsden, 5th Report, 
Se.) 

Amponc.—A large and commo- 
dious harbour on the north-west 
coast of Bomeo, having goed depth 
of water, with a bufton-like island 
in the centre. Ships, keeping this 
island on the right hand side, will 
come into a fine harbour on the south 
side, elose to some salt houses. Lat. 
6°. 14.N. Tong. 116°. 25’, E, 

AMERKOTE, (Amarahata, the Fort 
of the Immortals. —A town in the 
province of Sinde, situated about 30 
miles east from the river Indus, Lat. 
26°. 23’, N. Long. 70°. 24’. E. 

This place was formerly an inde- 
pendent principality, held by the 
Saga Rapoots; but, standing on the 
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confines of Joudpoor and Sinde, it 
soon becanie an object of contention 
between these two states, and, at 
present, acknowledges the authority 
of the Rajah of Joudpoor. ‘The 
surrounding country is so arid and 
sterile, that Amerkote does not de- 
rive sufficient land revenue to sup- 
port a small local military corps, al- 
though situated in the vicinity of 
many martial and predatory tribes, 
Taxes on travellers aud merchandize 
are the only sources trom which any 
revenue is procured, there being 
searcely any agriculture. Inthe neigh- 
bourhood of this place stands the 
principal fortress belonging to Mcer 
Gholaun Ali, the chief ameer of 
Sinde, in which his treasures are 
supposed to be deposited. It is si- 
tnated on a hill in the desert, no 
water being found within four stages 
of it; but the fortress contains ex- 
cellent wells. 

The Emperor Humayoon, after 
his expulsion from Hindostan by 
Shere Shah the Patan, in his ex- 
treme distress fled to the Rajah of 
Amerkote, in the desert, and was 
hospitably reecived. Ilere the Em- 
peror Acber was born, A. D. 1541. 
eee Kenneir, Maurice, ILS. 
ge. 

AMMERPOOR, (Amarapura). —A 
town in northern Hindostan, district 
of Mccwanpoor,  sitnatcd on the 
north-west side of the Bagmutty 
river, 10 miles FE. from the town of 
Moewanpoor, Lat.27° 31’. N. Long, 
82°, 20’, With the rest of the distriet 
it is subject to the Gockhali Rajak 
of Nepaul. i 

Ampora.—A town in the Maha- 
ratia territories, in the province of 
Kandesh, situated on the north side 
of the Tuptee, 15 miles S.W, from 
Boorhampoor. Lat. 31° 34’,.N. Long. 
ZOOM Nie Ei, 

AMRAN.—A town and fortress, with 
a district adjacent, situated in the 
Gujrat peninsula, Lat. 22°. 35’. N, 
Long. 70°, 35", L. 

The fort here is sinall and square, 
with angular bastions, and a squaré 
tower in cach curtain, The town 
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is distinct from the fort, and situated 
on a rising ground to the northward, 
abont the distance of a musket t shot. 
‘Phe adjacent ficlds are much covered 
with a species of wild balm or mint, 
and the sensitive plant is _perecived 
growing spontaneously. The soil is 
a mixture of light sand and clay, 
wud is reckoned very productive. 

The district of Amran originally 
belonged to the family of Noanagnr, 
but was ceded by Jam, the chicftain 
of that place, to the family of Khow- 
as, along with the two neighbouring 
districts of Balinnba and Juria, ‘Me- 
roo Khowas, the founder of the fa- 
mily, was ihe slave of a neighbonr- 
ing chieftain, and afterwards became 
the minister of the Jam of Noanagur. 
‘When the father of the present rajah 
died, he confined the young heir, and 
received the above three districts as 
the price of his liberty. - 

Amran is at present subject to 
Hirjce Khowas, and has 10 or 15 
villages subject-to it, which yield a 
revenne ofabont 15,000rnpecs. Near 
to one of them is a monnment erceted 
to commemorate a traza, committed 
in 1807 by a Rajghur Brahmin... To 
deter his superior, Hirjee Khowas, 
from depriving hin of some Jands 
in the vicinity, he led his mother 
to the gate of Amran, and there cut 
of her head, which had the desired 
effeet. Juistances of this sort are fre- 
gnent iu Gujrat; and, on most uc- 
casions, the vietim, whether inaie or 
female, not only consents to, but 
glories in, the death inflicted. The 
person who is, in many cases, the 
innocent canse of the catastraphe, 
is considered by the Brahminical 
eade as damned for ever; while the 
wreteh who, for his own profit, pre- 
petrates the murder, is uot only held 
hinocent by his fellow citizens, bit 
suffers no pang either of heart or 
conscience, (A Murdo, \c.) 

AMRETSIR, (A mirite Sava s, the Foun- 
tain of Nectar) —A town in the pro- 
vinee of Lahore, 40 miles 8S. 1. from 
the city of Lahore, and the capital of 
the Seik nation, Lat. 31°. Bi. N. 
Long. 74° 25". i. 
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This is an open town about eight 
miles in cireumicrenee, The streets 
are narrow; the houses, in general, 
good, being lofty and built of bunied 
bricks, but the apartinents are con- 
fined. Arretsir is the grand em- 
porium of trade lor the shawls and 
saffron of Cashinere, and a variety 
of other commodities from the Dec- 
can and eastern part of India. The 
rajah Ievies an excise on all the mer- 
chandize sold in the town according 
toits velne. The manuiactures of the 
place are only a few coarse cloths 
and niferior silks. From being the re- 
sort of many rich merchants, and the 
residence of bankers, Amretsir is 
considered as a place of opnience. 
The Scik rajah has buiit a new fort, 
which he has named after himself, 
Runject Ghur,*and ke has also 
brought a narrow canal froin the Ra- 
vee, a distance of 34 miles. 

Ainretsir, or the pool of immor- 
tality, from which the town takes 
its name, is a basin of about 135 
paces square, built of burnt bricks; 
in the eentre of which stands a tem- 
ple, dedicated to Gooro Govind Singh, 
In this sacred place is lodged, under 
asilken canopy, the book of laws, 
written by that Gooroo, There are 
from five to 600 akalies, or priests, 
belonging to this temple, who are 
supported by contributions, 

When Alimed Shah Ahdalli came 
to Anietsir, he erased their temple 
twice, and killed cows, and threw. 
them into the water to defile it. The 
rajah has aamint here, at which dif. 
ferent coins are struck in the nanie 
of their greatest saint, Baba Nanoc 
Shah. ‘The names of their ten saints 
are, Baba Nanoc Shah, Amerdass, 
Goorvo Arjoou Shah, Gooro 'Tegh 
Bahadur, Gooroo Angut, Gooroo 
Ramdass, Gooroo Hurgovind, Goo- 
roo Hurkrishua, Goorvo Govind 
Singh. , 

Good camels are to be purchased 
here at about 50 rupees each. They 
are bronght down, with rock salt, 
from ainine about §0 miles north of 
Lahore. Strings of GOU are seen on 
the road, with a large lump, re- 
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sembling a block of unwrought mar- 
ble, slug on each side, 

Sonie Scik authorities ascribe the 
foundation of Amretsir to Gooroo 
Ram Dass, (who died A.D. 1581,) 
Which is not eerreet, as it Was a very 
ancient town, known formerly under 
the name of Chak. Gooroo Ram 
Dass added much to its population, 
and built the fainous reservoir or 
tank, named Amretsir, which, in the 
course of time, became the mame 
ofthe town, it having been for some 
time eallcd Ramdasspvoor. (Malcolm, 
11th Ree. Se.) 

AMSTERDAM.—A simallistand, lying 
off the north-western extremity of the 
Istand of Ceylon, aud attached to the 
district of Jafiapatnam, trom which 
it is separated by a narrow strait. It 
is about five miles in length, by two 
in breadth, aud affords excellent 
pasturage for rearing horses aud ent- 
tle, (Percival, §c.) 

Axak Suncen—aA district in the 
Island of Sumatra, extending along 
the sea coast, on the sonthwest side, 
from Manyjuta River to that of Ure. 

The chief bears the title of Sultan; 
and Ins capital, it such a place de- 
serves the appellation, is \focomoco. 
Although the government is May- 
layan, and the ministers of the sultan 
are terined Mantri, (a hitthe borrowed 
from the Hiudoos) the greatest part 
of the district is inhabited by the 
orighial country people. ‘This stnte 
became independent about 1695, in 
conseqneuce of a revolution int the 
government of Indrapoor.  (Jars- 
den, \c-) 

AnAmM.—A town in the Nabob of 
Onde’'s territories, district of Luck- 
now, 85 miles W.S. W, from Luck- 
now. Lat, 26°, 32, N. Long. 80°. 
gO. 

ANaspas. (North)—A_ cluster of 
very small islands in the China Sea, 
Lat. 3°. 306’. N. Long. 106°. 20/. E. 

ANAMBAS. (Middlce)}—A cluster of 
islands in the China Sea, the largest 
vf which may be estimated at 20 
miles in circumtcrenee. "They are 
situated about Lat. 3° N. Long. 
106°. 50", k. 
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ANnAnbas. (SouthS—A cluster of 
very sinall islands in the China Sea, 
situated about Lat. 2° 20’. N. Lone. 
106°. 25’. E. 

ANAMSAGUR—A town in the ni- 
zain’s dominions, district of Moodgul, 
20 miles N. W. from the town of 
Moodgul. Lat. 16°17’, N. Long. 
Go ol. N, 

ANANTAPOORAM, CAnantapura). — 
A town in the Balaghant ceeded ter- 
ritory, district of Wandicotta, 63 
utiles HL N, i. from Cuddapah, Lat. 
14°. 41. N. Long. 75°. 64. E. British. 

ANANTPOOR, (Anandapura). — A 
town in the Balaghant ceded territo- 
ry, distriet of Wandicoita, 55 miles 
S. E. from Bellary. Lat. 14°. 42’. N. 
Long. 77°. 40. &. 

ANDAMANS.—The Andamanislands 
are a continuation of the Archipela- 
go, in the Bay of Bengal, which cx- 
tends from Cape Negrais to Achecu 
Head, stretching from 10°. 324 N. to 
13°. 40". N. What has been consi- 
dered as the great Andaman is the 
most northem, about 140 miles in 
length, and 20 in breadth. This 
islund is, however, divided by two 
very uarrow straits, which have a 
clear passage into the Bay of Bengal, 
and in tact divides it into three 
islands: the little Audaman is the 
mast southerly, and hes within 30 
Icazues of the Carnicobar Island. [ts 
length is 28 miles by 17 in breadth, 
but it does not afford any harbour, 
although tolerable anchorage is found 
near its shores. Situated inthe full 
sweep of the south-west monsoon, 
and the clouds being obstructed by 
high mountains, these islands, -tor 
eight mouths ofthe year, are washed 
by incessant torrents. Upon the 
whole the climate is rather milder 
thanin Bengal. ‘The tides.are regu- 
lar,the tlouds setting In from the west, 
and rising eight feet at the springs, 
The variation of the needle is 29.36! 

eastcrly. 

In the centre of the Vite “Anda 
man is a high mountain, named Sad- 
dlepeak, about 2400 teet high. There 
are no rivers of any considerable 
size, The most common trees ure 
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the poon, dammer, and oil trees; red 
wood, cbony, the cotton tree, and 
the almo.d tree; sooudry, chingry, 
ail beady; the Alexandrian laurel, 
puplar, atree resembling satin wood; 
bamboos, catch, the mellori, aloes, 
ground rattans, and a varicty of 
shrubs. Many of the trees afford 
timbers and planks fit for the con- 
struction of ships, and others might 
answer for masts. 

The birds secn in the woods are 
pigeons, crows, purroquets, king 
fishers, curlews, fish hawks, fowls. 
There area great variety of fish, such 
as mullet, soles, pomfret, rock fish, 
skate, gurnas, sardinas, rocballs, sa- 
ble, shad, alouse, cockup, grobers, 
seerfish, prawns, shrimps, cray fish, 
a specics of whale, and sharks of an 
enormous size. During the preva- 
Tence of the north-east monsoon, fish 
are caught in great abundance, but 
inthe tempestuous season they are 
procured with difficulty. There are 
many sorts of shell fish, and in some 
places oysters of an exccllent quality. 
A few diminutive swine are fonnd . 
on the skirts of the forest; but these 
are very searce, and probably the 
progeny of a stock left by former na- 
vigators. Although the ordinary 
food of the Andamaners be fish, they 
eat: likewise lizards, gianas, rats, 
and snakes. Within the caverns 
and recesses is found the edible bird 
nests, so highly prized by the Chi- 
nese, and the shores abound with a 
varicty of beautiful shells, gorgonias, 
madrcporas, nimurex, and cowries. 

She vegetable productiens are 
very few, the fruit of the mangrove 
being the principal. As the uatives 
possess No pot or vessel, that can 
bear the action of fire, they cannot 
derive much advantage from such 
esculcnts as the furests nay contain; 
and unhappily for the Andamauers, 
the cecoa nut, which thriycs so well 
at the Nicobar Islands, close in their 
yicinity, is not to be found here. 

‘Lhe first settlement of the English 
was made in the year 1791, near the 
southern extremity of the island, 
which was alicrwards remoyed, in 
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1793, to Port Cornwailis. A more 
picturesque or romantic view can 
scarcely be imagined, than that which 
Chatham Island and Cornwallis Har- 
bour present; being land-locked on 
all sides, nothing is to be seen but an 
exicnsive sheet of water, resembling 
a vast lake, interspersed with small 
islands, and surrounded by lofty 
mountains covered with trees. ‘Fhe 
original object of the undertaking 
was to procure a conmnodious har- 
bour on the cast side of the bay, to 
receive and shelter ships of war dur- 
ing the continuance of the north-cast 
monsoon. It was also intended as 
a place of reception for convicts sen- 
tenced to trausportatiou from Ben- 
gal; but the settlement proving ex- 
tremely unhealthy, it has been aban- 
doned, and the convicts are now sent 
to Prince of Wales Island. 

The Andamans, together with the 
Nicobars and lesser islands, were in- 
cluded by Ptolemy in the general 
appellation of Insulz bone Fortune, - 
and supposed to be inhabited by a 
race of Anthropophagi, a description 
which the barbarity of the modern 
Andamaners perhaps justifies, as far 
as refers to them, forthe inhabitants 
of the Nicolars are a very different 
race, 

The population of the great Anda- 
man, aud allits dependencies, docs 
not exceed 2000, or 2500 souls: these 
are dispersed, i small societies, along 
the coast, or on the lesser islands 
within the harbour, never penctrating 
decper into the interior than the 
shirts of the torest. Their sole occu- 
pation scems to be that of climbing 
rocks, or roving along the margin of 
the sca in quest of a precarious ineal 
Of fish, which, during the tempestn- 
ous season, they often seek in vain. 

It is an object of much curiosity to 
discover the origin ofa race of peeple 
so widely differing, not only from all 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
continent, but also from those of the 
Nicovar Islands, which we so near: 
hitherto, however, the inquiries of 
travellers have produced uv satistac- 
tory conclusion, du stature the An- 
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damancrs seldom exceed five feet; 
their limbs are disproportionatcly 
slender; their bellies protuberaut, 
with high shoulders and large heads; 
and they appear to be a degenerate 
race of negroes, with woolly hair, flat 
noses, and thick lips: their eyes are 
small and red, their skin of a deep 
soaty black, while their conntenances 
exhibit the extreme of wretcheduess, 
a horrid mixture of famine and fero- 
city. They go quite naked, and are 
inseusible to any shame from cxpo- 
sure, 

The few implements they use are 
of the rudest texture, ‘Their princi- 
pal weapon is a bow, from four to 
five fect long; the string made of the 
tibres of a tree, ora slip of bainboo, 
with arrows of reed, headed with 
fish bone, or wood hardened in the 
fire. Besides this, they carry a spear 
of heavy wood, sharp pointed, anda 
shield made of bark. ‘They shoot 
and spear fish with great dexterity, 
and are said also to use a small hand 
net, made of the filaments of bark. 
Having kindied a fire, they throw the 
fishon the coals, aud devour it half 
broiled. ; 

‘Their habitations display ttle 
more ingenuity than the dens of wild 
beasts. Pour stichs fixed in the 
ground arc bound at the top, and 
fastened transversely by others, to 
which branches of trees are suspend- 
ed: an opening just large enough to 
admit of entrance is left on one side, 
and their bed is composed of leaves, 
Being much mcommoded by insects, 
their tirst occupation of a morning is, 
to plaister them bodies all over with 
mud, which hardening in the sun, 
turms an impenctrable armour. 'Their 
woolly heads they paint with red 
ovhre and water, and when thus 
completely dressed, a more hideous 
appearance is not to be found’ in the 
huinan form. ‘Their salutation is 
performed by lifting up one leg, and 
smacking with their hand the lower 
part of the thigh. 

.Their canoes are hollowed _ out of 
the trunks of trees, by fire and }nstru- 
wents of stene, having ne iren ia 
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use among them but snch as they ac- 
cidentally procure from Miuropeans, 
or front vessels wrecked on their 
coast. ‘The men are cunoing and re- 
vengeful, aid haye a great hatred to 
strangers: they have never made 
any attempt to cultivate the land, 
but subsist on what they can pick 
up or kill. 

The language of the Andamaners 
has not been discovered to possess 
the slightest affinity to any that is 
spoken in India, or among the 
islands, 

They appear to express an adora- 
tion to the sun, the moon, and to 
imaginary beings, the genii of the 
woods, waters, and mountains. In 
storms they apprehend the influence 
of a malignant being, and deprecate 
his wrath by chanting wild chorus- 
ses, Of a future it is not known 
they have any idea, which possibly 
atises trom our imperfect means of 
discovering their opinion. (Symes, 
Col. Colebrooke, Sc.) 

ANDAPOORGUR, (Antapurghar).— 
A town in the provinee ot Orissa, 
district of Kunjeur, 60 miles west 
from Balasore, Lat. 21° 33/. N. 
Long. 86°. 20’. E. Itis possessed by 
independent Zemindars, 

ANDEAH.—A town in the province 
of Malwah, district of Raisscen, 22 
miles E. trom Bilsah, and within the 


territories of the Maharatias. Lat 
23°. 37'.N. Longs 7soaie. ti. 
ANGENWEEL. — A town in the 


Peshwa’s territories in the prevince 
of Conean, 95 miles 8S. from Bombay. 
Lat. 17°, 34’. N. Long. 72°. 55’. BE. 

_ ANbDicorTsé.—A town in the Mn- 
Libar proviuice, 38 miics 8.8. E. trom 
Lat. 10° 54. N. Long. 
iat acl 

Anoura—The ancicnt name of 
part of Telingana. 

ANIMALAYA, (or Elephant Till, so 
called from the great nwnber of ele- 
phants and hills in the neighbourhood). 
—-A town in the district of Coimbe- 
toor, 20 miles S. E. from Patieand- 
cherry. Lat, 0° 41’. N. Long. 772. 
3’. This town contains 400 houses, 
and is situated on the west side of 
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the River Alima. It is a common 
thorouchiare between Malabar and 
the southern part of the Arcot domi- 
nions, being placed opposite to the 
wide passage, that is between the 
southern end of the Ghauts of Karnata 
and the hills that run north from Cape 
Comorin, The Madura rajahs, for- 
merly lords of the country, built a 
fort close to the river, whieh having 
fallen to ruins, the materials were re- 
moved by the Mysore rajahs, and a 
new fort built at some distance to the 
westward. The Animalaya_poly- 
gars are 12in number. The greater 
part of the dry field in the neighbour- 
hood isnow overgrownwith woods, the 
country having beenmuch devastated 
by the Nairs. ‘The exclusive privi- 
lege of collecting drugs in the hills 
south from Animalaya is here rented 
toa particular person. The elephants 
are incrcasing in mumber, owing to 
their not having been hunted for some 
years past. 

The forests are very extensive, and 
contain abundance of teak and other 
valuable timber, but unfortunately it 
is too remote from water carriage, to 
permit its exportation. (F. Buchanan, 
dc. &c.) 

ANJeniva, (Adjadwipa).—A small 
island, about one mile in circumle- 
rence, and two from the shore, lying 
off the coast of Canara, 57 miles 8. 
by E. from Gra. Lat. 14°. 44’. N, 
Long. 74°. E. 

In 1662, Sir Abraham Shipman, 
when refused possession of Bombay 
by the Portuguese, landed on this 
istand with his troops, amounting to 
500 men, where they continmed until 
March, 1664-65. During this iuter- 
val they lost, by sickness, their com- 
mander, and when removed to BDom- 
bay, the survivors of the whole inus- 
tered only two officers and 119 rank 
and file. (Bruce, Sc. §e.) 

ANJENGO, (Arjutenga).—A town 
and small fort, the residence of a 
commercial agent for the Company, 
on the sca coast of Travancor, 70 
miles N. W. from Cape Comorin. 
Lat. 8°. 39’, N. Long. 76°. 51’. E. 

Ata short distance from this place 


% 
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lies Attinga, the residence of the 
Queen of Travancor, a title always 
given to the king’s eldest sister. The 
interior districts of the country are 
inhabited by Hindoos; whereas on 
the sea coast, the greater part of the 
inhabitants are Christians and Ma- 
hommedans. So tar back as 1694, 
the knglish East India Company ob- 
tained permission, from the Queen of 
Attinga, to settle and fortify Ajengo, 
from whenee they expected to pro- 
cure alarge quantity of pepper and 
cardamonis, the staple produee of 
Travancor. ‘The best coir cables on 
the Malabar coast arc made here, 
and at Cochin, of the fibres of the 
Laccadive cocoa nut. ‘The exports 
are pepper, eoarse piece goods, coir, 
and sone drugs; the imnperts are of 
very small amount. (4*ra Puolo, 
Bruce, Se. Se.) 

ANJEKIE.—A_ considerable village 
half way up the Straits of Sunda, on 
the Java shore, where ships may be 
conveniently supplied with water, and 
every kind of refreshment; yet, bo- 
cause this side of the strait 1s occa- 
sionally subject to calms, which may 
sometimes eause a delay of two or 
three days, few of the oatward-bound 
China ships touch here, preferring 
the Sumatran shore, where only wood 
and water are procurable, and where 
numbers of scamen yearly fall a sa- 
erifice to Malay treachery, and to the 
unhealthiness of the place. The 
Dutch maintained o small garrison 
here to protect the inhabitants against 
the Malays, At this place Colonel 
Catcheart is interred, who dicd on 
his way to China-as ambassador, in 
1785. 

ANNAGOONDY, (Anagandi).—This 
is the Canara namie for the famous 
city of Bijanagur, Lat. 159, 14%, N, 
Long. 769, 34. BE. It is situated on 
the north bank of the Toombuddra, 
opposite to-the city of Allputna, which 
name, as well as Annagoondy, is- 
sometiines understood to include both 
cities. The name of Bijanayur is still 
retained by the Mahommedans, 

After the conquest-of Bijanagur by 
tho Mahommedan princes of the 
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‘Devean, the nominal rajahs were al- 
lowed to retain Annagoondy, and 
‘some Other districts in Jaghire, for 
several generations. Prior to 1749, 
the Maharatta chiefs had imposed a 
tribute on them, which Hyder in 
1775 increased. In 1786 Tippoo en- 
tered Annagoondy, expelled the rajah, 
buried his palace and all his reeords, 
and annexed the district to the go- 
vermnent lands. In 1790, the rajah 
again seized the district, but was 
driven out by Tippoo’s general, Cum- 
mer ud Deen Khan. In 1798, he 
again made }nimself master of the 
conutry, and did not submit until the 
British army approached. Purmeah, 
the Dewan of the Mysore, took the 
managetnent of the country from him, 
and gave him a monthly allowance of 
2008 rupees, which was reduced to 
1500, when Annagoondy was made 
over to the nizain, and it is now con- 
timed at that rate by the British go- 
vernnent. The present rajali is a 
man of mean capacity, but little re- 
moved from idiotism. (JZunro, Ren- 
nel, Moor, &c.) 
ANONTPOOR, (Anantapira). — A 
small town in the Rajah of Mysore’s 
territorics, district of Bednore. Lat. 
PN. Long. 75°. 22". EY 
ANOPSHEHE R, “(ASope Sheher).—A 
town in the province of Delhi, district 
of Bareily, 70 miles 8. E. from Delhi, 
situated on the west bank of the 
Ganges. Lat. 28°. 21’. Long. 78°. 13’. 
On the sonth, this town is defend- 
ed bya large brick fort, erected chiefly 
against the attacks of cavalry, as it 
had no batiery of canon, but there 
are loop-holes for bows and alTows, 
From this citadel there is a eom- 
manding view of the whole conutry, 
and the Ganges winding through iit 
for many miles. Abont the end of 
December this river is reduced to a 
very small breadth, but its stream is 
pure and clear. ‘The west bauk rises 
perpendicularly abont 30 feet, and 
on that side the country is not ovyer- 
flowed ; while, on the opposite side, 
the slope from the bank is almost 
imperceptible, and the fields are in- 
amndated. 
D 
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The land to the eastward of Anop- 

sheher is well cultivated, and tole- 
rably well fenced. ‘The strong jungle 
grass 1s plaited into webs of a sort of 
basket work, and these, placed on 
the sides of the field, protect the 
grain from almost every sort of cattle, 
except the wild hogs, which are here 
very numerous, as are deer and ganie 
of all sorts. 

The town of Anopsheher is con- 
tained within a strong mud wall; and, 
though not of great extent, is thie kly 
inhabited, the honses being a mix- 
ture of brick and mud buildings, 
The surrounding wall of this place is 
in some parts 20 and 30 feet thick. 
Formerly, in this part of Hindostan, 
when a zemindar’s rent was demand- 
ed, he betook himself, with all his 
ellects, to his fort, and then held out, 
until overcome by a superior military 
force; frequently expending much 
more than the sum demanded in re- 
sisting the claim. 

V'rom hence the high monntains to 
the north cast are seen, the distance 
supposed abont 200 miles. They ap- 
pear like snowy clouds, towering to 
an immense height in the skies, and 
the wind which blows from them 
excessively cold, bringing fluxes and 
agues. (Tennant, Se.) 

“ANT ERY, (Antari).—A walled town 
of considerable size, in the province 
of Agra, district of ‘Gohud, situated 
at the foot of the hills, on the bank 
of the small River Dialoo. Lat. 26°. 
10’. N. Long. 78°. 174, E. The neigh- 
bounng hills are ofa quartzoze stone. 
This town is 14 miles south from 
Gualior, and is within the territories 
tributary to the Maharattas, (Hunter, 
Se.) 

ANTONGHERRY.—A small town in 
the nizam’s territories, district of 
Bassumn, 52 miles N. FE. from Nan- 
dere, Lat, 19°. 45". N. Long. 78° 
10", E. : 

Aon.—A very small island in the 
Eastern Seas, lying off the east coast 
of Malacca. Lat, 2°. 25’. N. Long. 
104°, 35’. E. Ships bound from 
China to the Straits of Malacea ge- 
uerally anchor here, if they make the 
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island in the morning. It is very 
high, and covered with a close and 
lofty wood. Here is a small village 
of Malays, who supply cocoa nuts and 
vegetables. (Johuson, Ellmore, Sc.) 

APAKOOKIT.—A town in the Ma- 
lay peninsula, district of Quedah, six 
nniles S. E. from Allestar, chiefly in- 
habited by Chuliass. The soil is 
sandy and light, but it produces 
abundance of grain. 

Apro.re.—A town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Dinagepoor, 
80 miles N.N. EE. from Meorsheda- 
bad. Lat. 25°. 9. N. Long. 86° 
59’, I. 

ARAVACOURCHY.—A_ small town 
in the Coinbetoor district, 53 miles 
W. by S. from Trichinopoly. Lat. 
40°. 48’. N. Long. 76°. E.. This place 
was formerly inhabited by a pcrson 
of the Bayda cast, named Araya, the 
name signifying the Seat of Arava. 
It afterwards became subject to Ma- 
dura, and then toe Mysore, the curtur 
or sovereign of which built near the 
town a neat fort, and gave it the 
name of Vijaya-Mangalam, by the 
Mahommedans pronounced  Bija- 
mangle. About the end of Hyder’s 
reign, an English army took the fort, 
at which time the town was de- 
stroyed. It now contains above 300 
houses, and is fast recovering. ‘Phe 
inhabitants speak mostly the 'Tanml 
laucuage. (#. Buchanan, Sc.) 

AracoTe.—A few days journey to 
the west of Hyderabad, in the pro- 
vince of Sinde; there is a pagoda de- 
dicated to the Goddess Bhavani, at a 
place named Aracoic. It is described 
as being situated in the centre of sc- 
ven ranges of hills, which the multi- 
tude of pilgrims who resort to it con- 
sider as too sacred for human steps, 
and the resort of acrial beings. (Uax- 

field, Se.) 

ArawuL.—A town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Khandesh, 55 miles W. by 8. from 
Boorhanpoor. Lat, 219. 9’. N. Long. 
75°, Qn’. 5. 

Arcot, (Northern Division).—A 
collectorship in the Carnatic under 
the Madras Presidency, which also 
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includes Sativaid, Pulicat, Coon- 
goody in the Barramahal, part of the 
Balaghaut, and of the western pal- 
lams, or gemindaries. 

Both divisions were transferred to 
the British government by the Nabob 
of the Carnatic in 1801. - 

Arcot, (Southern Division)—A 
collcctorship in the Carnatic, under 
the Madras Presidency, which in- 
cludes Cuddalore and Pondicherry. 

In 1806, this district was in a very 
iniserable state, but it has since pro- 
gressively improved. At that period 
the revenue was collected with dilli- 
culty; the villages in part deserted, 
and some wholly; the remaining in- 
habitants practising every artifice to 
avoid paying their rents, and to con- 
ceal the public revenue, the general 
appearanee of the country and vil- 
lages indicating extreme misery. This 
condition originated partly trom the 
land being over assessed, and partly 
from the rapacions exactions of the 
native officers, who collected the re- 
yennes during the nabob’s admi- 
nistraiion. , 

- The principal trading ports in this 

district are Cuddalore, Pondicherry, 
and Portonovo. The total value of 
the imports, from the 1st of May, 
1811, to the 30th of April, 1812, was 
4,56,879 Arcot rupees, of which 
2,40,791 rupees was from places be- 
yond the territorics of the Madras 
governmcut, viz. 


Vrom Calcutta - - - - 26,074 
Ceylon - - - - 32,855 
eter - z - 1,20,580 
Prince of Wales 2? ‘ 
Island pceesie ae eee 
Travancor - - - 1,352 
Various places - - 27,487, 


Arcot riipecs 2,40,791 


The total valve of the exports 
during the above period was 9,74,987 
Arcot rupees, of which 5,25,418 rn- 
pees was to places beyond the terri- 


tories of the Madras government, 


viz. 
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To Calcutta - - - - - 5,848 Mahommedans and English. The 
“Ceylon - - - - - 6,648 town ischiefly inhabited by Mahom- 
Eastward - - - - 2,16,093 medans, who speak the Deecany dia- 
IslesofFrance - - - 99,664 lect, which we name Hindostani. 
Prince of Wales Island 1,88,111 The fort is large, but not in good re- 
Various places - - - 13,154 pair. ‘Ihe town surrounds the glacis 


Arcat rupees 5,25,418 


Exeepting small importations of 
rice and wheat from Bengal, the 
whole trade of Pondicherry, in the 
above period, consisied of arrack, 
pepper, palmirahs, drawn from Cey- 
lon, Travaneor, aud Prince of Wales 
Island. Large supplies of piece goods 
were exported to the lsle of Irauce, 
and a small quantity of rum to Ceylon. 

To Cuddalore the import trade 
from the eastward was very consi- 
derable, and consisted of betel mut, 
pepper, and elephants’ teeth. The 
exports consisted mostly of piece 
goods to Prince of Wales Island. 

Portonovo, in like manner, fur- 
nished large supplies of piece goods 
for the eastern market, and in return 
imported betel nut, pepper, beuja- 
min, camphor, sugar, aud elephants’ 
teeth; besides whieh, rice from Ben- 
gal, aud tobacco from Ceylon, in 
sniall quantities, were received. (Ra- 
venshaw, Sth Report ; Report on Ex- 
ternal Commerce, Sc.) 

Arcot, (Arrucat).—A town in the 
Carnatic, situated on the south side 
of the River Palar. Lat. 12°. 52’. N, 
Long. 79°, 29’. E. 

The bed of the River Palar is at this 
place halfa mile wide, but in the dry 
season docs not contain a stream sul- 
ficient to turn a mill. The hills in 
the neighbourhood are extremely 
barren. ‘They are of granite, and ap- 
s to be undergoing a rapid deeay. 

n many parts of the vallies, formed 
by these hiils, chunam, or hinestone 
nodules is found, which in Bengal is 
called Conkar. The country from 
hence to Vellore is but thinly peo- 
pled, and a considerable portion of 
the Jand still waste. 

Arcot is the nominal capital of the 
Carnatic below the Ghauts, as the 
nabob’s dominions are named by the 


D2 
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ou all sides, and is extensive; the 
houses also are as good as near to 
Madras. ‘There isa manufacture of 
coarse cotton eloths here, but they” 
are dearer than in Bengal. 

Arcot is said to be noticed by Pto- 
lemy as the, eapital of the Sore, or 
Soramundalum, from whence eor- 
ruptly Coromandel; but the present 
town is of modern date. After the 
Mogul armies captured Gingee, they 
found it so extremely unhealthy, that 
they were obliged to canton on the 
plains of Areot, which led to the 
establishment of that capital of the 
lower Carnatic in 1716. 

Anwar im Deen, the Nabob of Ar« 
cot, was killed in battle, A. D. 1749, 
after which this place was taken by 
Clundasaheb, the French candidate. 
In 1751, it was retaken by Captain 
Clive, with 200 Europeans and 300 
sepoys. The garrison being panic- 
struck, made no resistanee, although 
they amounted to 1100 men. He was 
imimediatcly besicged by the Vrench 
and their allies; but, notwithstand- 
ing his garrison consisted of only 120 
Europeans and 200 sepoys fit for ser- 
vice, -he resisted 50 days under every 
disadvantage, and at last compelled 
the enemy to raise the siege. It af- 
terwards fell into the possession of 
the Freneh allies; but was finally 
taken in l’ebruary, 1760, by Colonel 
Coote, after the battle of Wande- 
wash. 

Areot surrendered to Hyder the 
3d of November, 1780; and, with its 
vicinity, suffered greatly by his dif- 
ferent invasions, and during the mis- 
government of the nabob’s revenue 
officers, but they are now fast re- 
covering. 

Travelling distanee from Madras, 
73 miles; from Seringapatam, 217; 
from Caleutta, 1070; and from Del- 
hi, 1277 miles. (F. Buchanan, Orme, 
Wilkes, Rennel, §e.) 
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ARDENELLE, (A rdhanhali).—A town 
in the territories of the Mysore Rajah, 
named also Urdanhully, 47 miles 
S. by E. from Seringapatam. Lat. 
11°. 48. N. Long. 77°. 5’. 1. 

Arpincy, (Urdhanga)— A town in 
the Poligar territory, in the southern 
Carnatic, 44 miles S. by W. froin 
Tanjore. Lat. 10°. 9’. N. Long. 79° 
4’, E. 

Axecu.—A town in the territories 
of the Maharattas, province of Be- 
japoor, situated 10 miles Ei. from 
Merritch. Lat. 16° 56’. N. Long. 
7a>. }' aN. 

Arentis.—A small rocky island in 
the Lastern Seas. Lat. 5°. 147. N. 
Long. 115°. 10’. E. 

ArFAac.—Very high monntains in 
Papua, bearing due south from Dory 
Harbour. 

Arcaum, (Arigrama)—A small 
village in the province of Berar, near 
Ellichpoor. On the plains, near this 
place, a battle was fought on the 
28th November, 1803, betwixt the 
British army, under Gencral Welles- 
Icy, and that of the Rajah of Berar, 
in. which the latter was completely 
defeated, with very litile loss on the 
part of the British. The Maharattas 
lost 38 pieces of cannon, all their 
ammunition, elephants, and baggage, 
and sustained very great slaughter 
‘during their flight. After this battle, 
and the subsequent capture of Ga- 
welghur, the Berar Rajah made peace 
on the terms proposed by General 
Wellesley. he village now forms 
part of the nizam’s dominions. 


Aniancoopan.—A sinall town on | 


the sea-coast of the Carnatic, near 
Pondicherry. Lat. 11°. 54’. N. Long. 
79°. 56’. E. In 1748 this was a for- 
tified town, and with great difliculty 
taken by Adiniral Boscawen, prior 
to his unsuccessful siege of Pondi- 
cherry. (Orme, Se.) 

AnieTOOR, (Aryutur).—A town in 
the Carnatic, 32 miles N. from ‘Tan- 
jore. Lat, 11°.11.N. Long.79°. 6%. E. 


Axim.—A town in the province of 


Gundwana, 95 iniles S. by FB. from 
Ruttunpoor, possessed by a Goand 
chief, tributary to the Nagpoor rajah. 
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It is a larger and more flourishing 
village than is usually found in this 
barbarous province; containing some 
weavers, and frequented by mer- 
chants. (Leckie, Sc.) 

ARINKIL.—See WORANGOL. 

Artppo.—a village in the Island 
of Ceylon, situated on the Gulf of 
Manaar, where the civil and military 
officers reside, who attend the pearl 
fishery during the season, when it is 
earried on, A flag staff and field 
piece are attached to the party, to 
make signals to the boats, and to 
give notice of their going out and re- 
turning. Arippo is the only place in 
this neighbourhood where good water 
ean be procured. ‘There is a chapel 
here for persons of the Roman Ca- 
tholie persuasion, who cousist chiefly 
of Parawas and Malabars, resorting 
to this place during the season of the 
fishery. (Percival, Sc.) 

Arispone.—A_ town in the south 
ern part of Tibet, which is named in 
the maps the Narytamoe country. 
Lat. 29°. 49". N. Long. 849. 46% LE. 
Respecting this town, and the pro- 
vince in which it is situated, very 
little is known. 

Armacorta.—A town inthe south- 
ern Carnatic, in the district of Ma- 
rawas, 75 miles 8. by W. from Tan- 
jore. Lat. 9° 43°. N. Long. 78°. 
55’. E. 

ARMBATIE.—A town in the Nabob 
of Oude’s territories, district of Ma- 
nicpoor, 47 miles 8. S. W. from Fy- 
zabad. Lat. 26°, 9'.N. Long. 81°. 
45’. F. 

Axurcum.—A town on the sca- 
coast of the Carnatic, 66 miles N. 
from Madras, Lat. 14°. N. Long. 
gue. 18". E. This was the first Iing- 
lish establishment in the Carnatic, 
and nntil the aequisition of Madras. 
In the year 1625, the principal East 
India Company’s agents having ob- 
tained a piece of ground from the 
naik, or chief of the district, they 
erected a factory at this place. In 
1628 it is described as being delend- 
ed by 12 pieces of cannon mounted 
round the factory, with a guard of 23 
factors and soldiers. (Bruce, Se.) 

8 
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ARNASSOO DISTRICT.—Sce JAGHIRNE.» 

ARNER, (Arent).—A town in the 
Carnatic, 75 miles S. W. trom Ma- 
dras. Lat. 12°. 39’. Long. 79° 24% 
BM. During Hyder’s invasion of the 
Carnatic, in 1782, his great maga- 
zines were deposited in the fortress 
of Arnee. 

ARNITIMBA.—A sinall town in the 
Gujrat peninsula, situated an the 
Halliar district, not far from the 
town of Wankaneer, aud the pro- 
perty of the rajah of that place. It 
is surrounded by a high stone wall, 
and has a little castle. The milk 
bush tenees, common in the southern 
part of the peninsuja, are not to be 
seen here, dry stone walls round the 
fields being substituted. (W‘Murdo, 
ge.) 

Aroo.—A large island in the East- 
erm Seas to the south of Papua, the 
centre of which lies nearly in the 
135th degree of east longitude, and 
the 6th of south latitude. In length 
it may be estimated at 140 iniles, by 
35 iniles the average breadth. This 
island has, as yet, been but very im- 
pertectty explored; and little is 
known with respect to either the 
country, or the inhabitants. ‘The 
Chinese merchants, settled at Banda, 
carry on a traftic with this island, 
from whence they reecive pearls, 
bird nests, tortoise shells, and slaves, 

‘This island is supposed to be one 
of the breeding places of the birds of 
paradise, of which seven species are 
deseribed by Valentyn. ‘They are 
eaught by the inhabitants of the Pa- 
puan Isles, who draw their entrails, 
and fumigate thei, having first cut 
their legs off, which gave rise to the 
fabulous report that this hird had no 
legs, but existed constantly on the 
wing in the air. ‘The arrangement of 
their plinnage is such as greatly to 
facilitate their continuing long with- 
out touching the earth; but when 
they do, they reascend with great 
difficulty, aud a particular species is 
said to be again unable to rise. The 
largest are about two and a half fect 
in length. 

_. An aromatic, resembling cunna- 
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mon in its flavour, and much used 
among the eastern islands, and 
named the Missoy bark, is princi- 
pally procured here and at Papua. 
It is seldom earried to Europe. 

ArouL.—A small town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, district of Kanoge, 
13 miles S.8. is. from Kanoge. Lat. 
26°. 56’. N. Long, 80°. E. 

Arracan, (Rakhang).— A large 
provinee in the Birman or Ava em- 
pire, Which extends along the castern 
side of the Bay of Bengal, from the 
River Naufin Chittagong, as far south 
as Cape Negrais, where the ancient 
Pegue empire commenced. A range 
of lofty motutains, named Anou- 
peetoumieon, bound it to the east ; 
aud towards the south approach so 
near to the sea, that though its length 
inay be estimated at 500 miles, in 
many places the breadth in land dees 
not excoed 10 iniles, and uo where 
more than 100. 

V'rom the sido of Chittagong, en- 
trance into Arracan must be effceted 
by a march along the sca beach, in- 
terrupted hy several channels, whieh 
chiefly owe their waters to the action 
of the tide. From the qnarter of 
Basseen and Negrais, Arracan can 
only be invaded hy water, owing to 
the numerous rivers that intersect the 
country adjaceut to the sca. Cheduha, 
Ramree, Arracan, and Sandowy, 
form four distinet provinces,and com- 
prehend the whole of the Arracan 
territory. 

The sea coast of Arracan is stud- 
ded with islands, of dilferent sizes, 
and numerous clusters of rocks, that 
lie at a small distance from tlic shore, 
many of which exhibit a striking re- 
semblance to the forms of different 
animals. Behind these islands the 
sea coast is agreeably diversified with 
Jull aud dale, the former covered with 
trees. 

The natives of Arracan Proper call 
their country Yekein, the Hindoos 
of Bengal Rossaun. The latter, who 


have settled in great numbers in Ar- 


racan, are denominated by the ori- 
ginal inhabitants Kulaw Yekein, or 
unnaturalized Arracaners. The Mo- 
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guls know this country by the name 
of Reckan. Mogo is a term of re- 
ligions import and high sanetity, ap- 
plied to the priesthood and king, 
whence the inhabitants are often eall- 
ed by Europeans Mughs. ‘he Ma- 
hommedans, who have been long 
settled in Arracan, call themselves 
Rooinga, or natives of Arracan. 

- In 1582 Abul Fazel descrives this 
country as follows: , 

“ ‘fo the south-east is a large 
country named Arkung, to which the 
Bunder, or Port of Chittagong, pro- 
perly belongs. Here are plenty of 
elephants, but great scarcity of 
horses.” 

Respecting the interior of this 
country very little 1s known, but a 
considerable intercourse subsists be- 
twixt the maritime districts and the 
Bengal provinees, From Arracan 
there are 40 or 50 boats of 500 
mands each (80 libs) equipped an- 
nually by merchants who travel across 
the country from Umerapoor, Cheg- 
hein, and other cities In the domi- 
nions of Ava, for the Bengal trade. 
Each boat may be valned at 4000 
rupecs capital, principally in silver 
builion. One half of these boats re- 
tum with red betel nut, and this 
trace is so systematically established, 
that they even farm the betel nut 
plantations about Luckipore. ‘The 
principal exports from Arracan, be- 
sides bullion, are salt, bees wax, cle- 
phants teeth, and rice, the latter of 
which is produced in great abund- 
ance, and the contiguous islands are 
uncommonly fruitful. Many Birman 
boats, also, navigating during the 
nerth-west monsoon, proceed from 
Bassein, Rangoon, and Martaban, 
along the Arracan coast, aud make 
an annual voyage to Chittagong, 
Dacca, and Calcutta, where they 
dispose of their produce, and return 
with Indian and European comno- 
dities. Prior to 1764 the Dutch used 
to purchase rice and slaves here. 

The Rukhing is the original lan- 
guage of the inhabitants of Arracan, 
who adhere to the tenets of Baddha, 
-and formed, in ancient times, a part 
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of the empire of Magadha, from 
which they seem to have derived the 
name of Mug, or Mauga, by which 
they are generally distinguished by 
the inhabitants of Bengal. This 
dialect (the Rukhing) is the first of 
that singular class of Indo Chineso 
langnages, which may be properly 
termetl monosyllabic, from the mass 
of their radieal words consisting of 
monosyllables, like the spoken dia- 
lects of China. 

Until their last conquest by the 
Birmans, the tribes of Arracan scem 
for a long period to have preserved 
their independence ; their language 
is, consequently, purer than that of 
the Binnans, who suffered various 
revolutions. The national name of 
the Arraean race is Ma-rum-ma, 
which seems to be only a corruption 
of Maha-vurma; Vunna being an 
appellation peculiar to tribes of Khe- 
tri extraction. A native of Arracan 
cannot, withont extreme difficulty, 
articulate a word which has a con- 
sonant for a final. 

Until the Birman conauest, tho 
ancient government of Arracan had 
never been so completely subdued, 
as to acknowledge vassalage to a to- 
reign power, although the Moguls 
and the Peguers had, at different 
periods, carried arms into the heart 
of the country. During the reign of 
Aurengzebe, the unfortunate Sultan 
Sujah, his brother, was pnt to death 
by the Arracan Rajah. ‘The Portu- 
guese, sometimes as allies, at others 
aS open enemies, gained an esta- 
blishment in the country, which de- 
cayed only with the general ruin of 
their interests in Asia. 

In 1783 this province was con- 
quered after a very faint resistance 
by the Birmans, and was followed 
by the surrender of Cheduba, Ram- 
ree, and the Broken Isles. Many of 
the Mughs, or subjects of the great 
Mogo, (a title assumed by the Ar- 
racan Rajahs) preferred flight to ser- 
vitude, taking refuge in the Dum- 
buck hills, on the borders of Chit- 
tagong, and in the deep forests and 
jungles that skirt the frontier, where 
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they have formed themselves into 
tribes of independent robbers, and 
have since caused infinite vexation 
to the Birmans. Many have settled 
in the districts of Dacca and Chitta- 
gong. whilst others submitted quietly 
to the yoke. 

When the conquest was complet- 
ed, Arracan, with its dependencies, 
was constituted a provinee of the 
Birman Empire, and a maywoon, or 
viceroy, Was appointed to govern it, 
Sholamboo was tbe first invested 
with that office, and 1000 Birman 
soldiers were left to garrison the fort. 
Small parties were likewise distribut- 
edin the different towns, and many 
Birmans, who had obtained grants of 
lands, came with their familics, and 
settled in the conntry, thereby add- 
ing to the security of the state. The 
dethroned Rajah Mahasuinda died a 
natural death the first ycar of his 
captivity, and thus the reduction of 
Ayracan was completed in a few 
‘months. (Symes, Cor, Leyden, F. 
Buchanan, Towers, Abul Fazel, &c.) 

ARRACAN.—A town in the Birman 
Empire, province of Arracan, of which 
it is the capital. Lat. 20° 40’. N. 
Long. 93°. 5’. E. It is situated about 
two tides journey from the sea, on 
the west side of the Arracan River, 
which here expands to a noble sheet 
of water; but rising in the hills to 
the N. E. has but a short course. 

This town and fort were taken by 
the Birmans, in 1783, after a fecble 
resistance. They found a consider- 
able booty, but on nothing was a 
higher value’ placed than an image 
of Gaudma, (the Gautama of the Hin- 
doos, a name of Buddha) made of 
brass, and highly burnished. The 
figure is about 10 feet high, and in 
the customary sitting posture, with 
*the legs crossed and inverted, the 
left hand resting on the lap, the right 
pendent. This image is believed to 
be the original resemblauce of the 
Reeshee (saint) taken from life, and 
it is so highly venerated, that pil- 
grims have for centuries been accus- 
tomed to come from the remotest 
countries, where the supremacy of 
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Gaudma is acknowledged, to pay 
their devotions at the feet of his 
brazen representative. There were 
also five images of Raeshyas, the 
demons of the Hindoos, of the same 
metal, and of gigantic stature, the 
guardians of the sanctuary. 

A singular piece of ordnance, of 
mosi enormous diniensions, was also 
found, composed of huge bars of iron, 
beaten into form. This ponderous 
eannon measured 30 feet in length, 
2and a halfin diameter at the mouth, 
and 10 inches in the calibre. It was 
transported by the Birmans to Ume- 
rapoor by water, as a military trophy, 
and Gaudma,with hisinfernal guards, 
were, in like manner, conveyed to 
the capital, with much pomp and 
superstitious parade. (Symes, $c.) 

ArraH.—A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Shahabad, 35 
miles W. by S. from Patna. Lat, 
25°, 32/. N. Long. 84°, 49’. E, 

ARVAL.—A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Bahar, situated’ 
on the south-east side of the Soam 
River, 40 miles S. W. from Patna. 
Lat. 26°. 15’. N. Long. 84°. 44’. E. 

ASEER.—Sce Hasser. 

AsHRA.—A town in the province 
of Malwah, belonging to the Malwah 
Maharattas, 66 miles E. by S. from 
Oojain. Lat. 23° 4’. N. Long. 76°, 
50’. E. 

Asia Istes.— A cluster of low 
islands jn the Eastern Seas, covered 
with trees, Lat. 19. N. Long. 131° 
30’. E. 

Askau.—A town in the northern 
Circars, 36 miles N. W. by W. from 
Ganjam. Lat. 19% 44’. N. Long. 
84°. 55’. E, 


a 
Sa 


ASSAM, (Asam.) 


An extensive country to the north- 
east of Bengal, situated principally 
betwixt the 25th and 28th degrees of 
north latitude, and 949. and 99°. of 
east longitude. In length Assam 
may be estimated at 700 miles, by 
70 the average breadth. In a few 
places of Upper Assam, where the 
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mountains recede furthest, the 
breadth considerably exceeds this 
proportion; but the probable area of 
the whole is 60,000 square miles. 
This region is separated hy the 
Brahmapootra into three grand di- 
visions, called Ootrecole, or Ootre- 
perah, Deceancole, or Deccanparah, 
and the Majuli. The first denotes 
the provinces lying to the north of 
the Brahmapootra, the second those 
to the south, and the third, the Ma- 
jnli, a large island formed by the, 
Brahmapootra. The country is sub- 
divided into Upper and Lower As- 
sam: the first includes the country 
above Coleabark, where the river 
diverges into two considerable 
Streains, as far as the mountainous 
confines to the north and sonth. At 
an early period this included the 
whole of Assam; but the lower pro- 


vinces, to the westward, having af-, 


terwards been annexed by canquest 
to the dominions of ‘Surjee Deo, be- 
came aseparate government. 

Yrom the confines of Bengal, or 
Bisnee, at the Khondar Chokey, the 
valley, as well as the river and moun- 
tains, preserve a northern direction 
to a considerable distance, and in- 
cline to the east by north. In the 
upper provinces, Assam is bounded 
on the south-west by Bengal and 
Bisnee; onthe north by the succes- 
sive ranges of the mountains of 
Bootan, Auka, Duffala, and Miree; 
on the south by the Garrow moun- 
tains, which rise in proportion to 
their progress castward, and change 
the name of Garrow to that of Naga. 
The vallcy is divided, thronghout its 
whole length, by the Brahmapootra, 
into nearly equal parts. ‘The Assant 
territory, when it is entered from 
Bengal, commences froin the north 
ofthe Brahimapootra, at the Khondar 
Chokey, aud at Nagrabarce Hill on 
the south, 

‘The number and magnitude of the 
rivers in Assam, probably excceds 
that of any other country in the 
world of equal extent: they are in 
general of a sufficient depth, at all 
seasons, to adinit of a commercial 
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intercourse on shallow boats; during 
the rains boats of the largest size 
find sufficient depth of water. ‘The 
number of rivers, of which the exist- 
ence has been ascertained, amounts 
to 61, including the Brahmapootra, 
and its two great branches, the 
Debing and the Looichel: 34 of 


these flow from the northern, and, 


24 from the southem mountains. 
The source of the Brahmapooira is 
unknown. 

Many of these rivers are remarka- 
ble for their extreme winding course : 
the Dekrung, although the direct 
distance of its course is only 25 
miles, performs a winding course 
equal to 100 miles, before it falls 
into the Brahmapootra. This river 
(the Dekrung) is also famous for the 
quantity and quality of its gold; 
which metal is also found in other 
rivers of Assam, more especially 
near to the mountains. 

The southern rivers are never ra- 
pid; the inundation 
trom the northern rivers fills both 
the Brahmapootra and southern ri- 
vers, so that the water has no consi- 
derable current until May or June. 

In 1582 this country was described 
byAbul Fazel as follows :--“ The do- 
minions of Assam join to Camroop : 
he is a very powerful prince, lives in 
great state ; and, whenhe dies, his 
principal attendants, both male and 
female, are voluntarily buried alive 
with his corpse.” 

The vegetable and animal produc- 
tions of Assam are nearly the same 
with those of Bengal, which country 
it much resembles in its physical ap- 
pearance and multitnde of rivers, 
It furnishes, however, considerable 
quantities of gold, a metal Bengal is 
wholly without. This valuable com- 
modity is found in all the small ri- 


Vers of Assam, that flow from the 


northern and southern boundary 
hills, particularly from the first. It 
forms a great proportion of the As- 
sam exportations to Bengal; the 
other articles being elephants teeth, 
lac, avery coarse species of raw silk, 
and a still coarser manufacture of 
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eotton. Many other valuable articles 
might be sliseovered, but the ex- 
tremely barbarous state of the coun- 
try preveits commercial intercourse, 
few merehauts chusing to venture 
firther than the Company’s frontier 
station of Goalparah. Of the iin- 
ports from Bengal sait is the prinei- 
pal; the rest consist of arms and 
gimuunition of all sorts, when they 
can be had, a few Daeca muslins and 
cloths, aud a very trifling quantity of 
European commodities. 

No probable estimate of the popn- 
Jation of Assam can he formed, but 
it is known to be extremely thinly in- 
habited, 7-8ths of the country bring 
desolate, and overgrown with jungle, 
althongh one of the most fertile on 
the face of the earth: this arises from 
the incessant warfare carried on by 
the petty rajahs with cach other; oc- 
casionally some one gains the ascend- 
ancy, Which during his life bestows 
a sort of calm over the country; but 
on his death the whole is to be settled 
overagain. Rafts, covered with hu- 
man heads, are sometimes scen float- 
ing down the Brahmapootra, past 
Goalparal, in Bengal; but whether 
these are the effect of hostilities, or 
are victims offered to some of their 
sanguinary deities, has never been 
properly ascertained. The chief town 
in Assam is Gergong, the rajah of 
which had, for a considerable period 
of time, the supremacy over the 
others, and was named the Sweirga 
Rajah, or Rajah of the Heayens; but 
since the insurrection of the Moam- 
marias, about 1790, the city, palaces, 
and fort, have been converted to a 
heap of ruins, Rungpoor, a military 
station, not far from Gergong, may 
be considered as the present principal 
strong hold of Assam, 

In Assam there are several remark- 
able military causeways, which in- 
tersect the whole country, and must. 
have becn made with great labour ; 
but it is not known at what period ; 
the Mahommedans, however, found 
them in existence, on their first inva- 
sion of this country. One of them 
extends from Coos Bahar, in Bengal, 
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through Rangamatty, to the extreme 
eastern limits of Assan. 

Respecting the language orreligion 
of this region very little is known; 
but there is reason to believe the lat- 
ter isthe Brahminical. In the terri- 
tory, bordering on the Company’s 
frontier, the inhabitants use the same 
dialects as are commonin the adja- 
cent parts of Bengal. It may he 
supposed the history of this country 
remains im equal obsenrity with the 
language and religion. In 1638, 
during the reign of Shah Jchaun, the 
inhabitants of Assam sailed down the 
Brahmapootra, aud invaded Bengal, 
but were repulsed by that emperor's 
ofticers, and eventually lost some of 
their own frontier provinees. In the 
reign of Atrengzebe, his eeneral, 
Mangum Khan, advanced from 
Cooch Bahar to attempt the conquest 
of Assam: he met with no obstacle 
but such as arosé from the nature of 
the country, until he arrived at the 
capital Gergong. When the scason 
of the rains began, the Assamese 
eame out from their hiding places, 
and harassed the imperial .army, 
which became very sickly, and the 
flower of the Afghans, Persians, and 
Moguls, perished. The rest tricd to 
‘eseape along the narrow causeways 
through the morasses: hnt few ever 
reached the Bralimapootra. After 
this expedition, the Mahommedans 
of Ilindostan declared, that Assam 
was only inhabited by infidels, hob- 
goblius, and devils. 

About 1793 a detachment of troops 
was sent from Bengal into Assam, 
to assist and restore a fugitive rajah. 
They reached Gergong, the capital, 
without opposition, and effected 
their purpose; but they subsequently 
suffered greatly by the pestilential 
nature of the climate, which no con- 
stitution, either native or European, 
can withstand, and returned consi- 
derably diminished in number. 

On this occasion Maha Rajah Sur- 
jec Deo, of Assam, highly sensible 
of the benefit-he had experienced 
from the aid which had been afforded 
him by the Bengal govermacnt, 
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agreed to abolish the injudicious sys- 
tem of commerce that had hither- 
“to been pursned, and to permit a 
reciprocal liberty of commerce on 
the following conditions and duties, 
negociated by Capt. Welsh, in Feb. 

1793. 

ImPoRTS To ASSAM. 

1. That the salt from Bengal be 
subject to an impost of 10 per cent. 
on the supposed prime cost, reckon- 
ing that invariably at 500 rupees per 
150 maunds, of 84 sicca weight to 
the soer. 

2. That the broad cloths of Eu- 
rope, the cotton cloths of Bengal, 
carpets, copper, lead, tin, tutenague, 
pearls, hardware, jewelry, spices, 
and the varions other goods imported 
into Assam, pay an equal impost of 
10 per ceni. on the invoice price. 

3. That warlike implements and 
military stores be considered coutra- 
band, and liable to'confiscation, ex- 
cepting the supply of those articles 
requisite for the Company’s troops 
stationed in Assan, which, with 
every other article of clothing and’ 
provision for the troops, be cxempted 
from all duties. 


Exports FRoM Assam. 

That the duties on all articles of 
export, such as Mugegadooties, 
Mooga thread, pepper, elephants 
teeth, eutna lac, chupra and jung 
lac, monjeet, and cotton, be inva- 
yiably 10 per cent, to be paid either 
in money or kind, as may be most 
convenient tothe merchant. Riee, 
and all descriptions of grain, are 
wholly exempt from duties on both 
sides. 

For the collection of these duties, 
ji was agrecd to establish custom- 
houses and agents at the Candahar 
Chokey, aud at Gwahatty; the first 
tocollect the duties on all imports 
and exports, the prodace of the coun- 
try tothe westward; and thesecond 
to collect the duties on all exports, 
the produce of the conntry parallel 
toit north and south, and also on all 
expoits, the produce of thecountry to 
the eastward, as far as Nowgong. 
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The agents to receive a commis- 
siou of 12 per cent. as a recompense 
for their trouble; and the standard 
fixed at 40 seers to the maund, 
(about 80 Ibs.) 84 sicca weight to 
the seer. 

As much political inconvenience 
had been experienced by both go- 
vernments, from granting a general 
licence to the subjects of Bengal to 
settle in Assam, it was agreed that 
no European merchant or adventurer, 
of any description, should be allow- 
ed to fix their residence in Assam, 
without having previously obtained 
the permission of the British govern- 
ment, and of Maha Rajah Sarjce 
Deo, of Assam. (Wade, Turner, 
Treaties, J. Grant, Abul Fazel, &c.) 

ASSODNAGUR, ( Asadnagar, the City 
uf Lions). A district belonging to 
the Maharattas, in the province of 
LBejapoor, situated principally on 
the west side of the Beemah River. 
The principal towns are Assodnagur 
and Punderpoor. 

AssopNAGuR.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, the capital of a 
district of the same name, 68 miles 
S. E. op Poonah. Lat. 18°. 6’. N. 
Long. 74°. 53’. E. 

Assy ae small town in the ni- 
zam’s dominions, province of Berar, 
24 miles N.N.E. from Jalnapoor, 
Lat. 20°. 14” N, Long.76°. 40° E. 

On the 23d Sept. 1803,a battle was 
fought near this place betwixt the 
British army, under General Welles- 
ley, consisting of 4500 men, 2000 of 
whom were Enropeaus, and the com- 
Lined armies of Dowle Row Sindia 
and the Bhoonslah Rajah of Nagpoor, 
amounting to 30,000 men. In spite 
of the disparity of numbers, the Bri- 
tish were completely victorious, al- 
though with severe loss in proportion 
to their numbers. The confederates 
tled from the field of battle, leaving 
above 1200 slain, 98 pieces of can- 
non, sevell standards, and their whole’ 
camp equipage, many bullocks, and 
a large qnantity of ammunition. 
This victory is the more remarkable, 
as above 10,000 of Sindia’s infantry, 
had been ican and were in’ 
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part officered by T'renchmen and 
other Enropeans. 

“AssewAn, (Asivan)—A town in 
the Nahob of Onde’s territories, 32 
miles $V. trom Lucknow. Lat. 36°. 
50’. N. Loug. 80°.25’. E. This place 
is distant about a mile from Meah- 
gunge, andis more pleasantly situ- 
ated, overlooking a small lake; it 
has, however, been deserted for the 
Jatter place, and is mostly in ruins. 
* ATAMALICA,(Atimallica)—A town 
belongiug to an independant Ze- 
mendar, in the province of Orissa, 70 
miles N. W. from Cuttack. Lat.21°. 
12’. N. Long. 85°. 23’. E. 

ATKERAH.—A smal] river which 
falls into the sea on the west coast 
of India, after a conrse of 40 miles 
from the western Ghauts, near a 
town of the same name. Lat. 16°. 
12’, N. Long. 73°. 15’. E. 

* ATTANCAL.—A town in the Rajah 
of Travancor’s territorics, 67 miles N, 
W. from: Cape Comorin. Lat. 8°. 40’. 
N. Long. 76°. 58’. E. 

~ Artock, (Atac, a Limit)—A town 
in the province of Lahore, situated 
on the east side of the River Indns, 
which is here, in the month of July, 
from 3-4ths to one mile across, Lat. 
33°. 6’. N. Long. 71°. 15’. E. The 
ancient name of Attock, to this day, 
is Varanas, or Benares; but it is 
more generally known by the name 
of Attock. The fortress was built 
by Acber, A. D. 1581. 

It is remarkable that the three 
great invaders of Hindoston, Alex- 
ander, Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah, 
in three distant ages, and with views 
and talents extremely ditlereut, ad- 
vaneed by the same route, with 
‘hardly any deviation. Alexander 
had the merit of discovering the 
way: after passing the mountains, 
he encamped at Alexandria Paropa- 
musana, onthe same site with the 
modern city of Candahar: and hav- 
ing snbdued or conciliated the na- 
tions seated on the north-west bank 
of tle Indus, he crossed the river 
at Taxila, now Attock, the only 
place where the strcam is so tran- 
quil that a bridge can be thrown 
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bertson, &c-) 

AtrysH.—A smal! town in the 
provinee of Bengal, 44 miles N. W. 
by N. trom Dacva, Lat. 24°.10'. N. 
Long. 89°. 45’. E, 

AyrTyaH.—A_ small village ia the 
Cujrat peninsula, belonging to the 
Jam of Noanaggur, and situated on 
the banks of the Roopa Rete, or Sil- 
ver Stream, which falls into the 
Nagne near Noanagur. On the op- 
posite side is a small neat village, 
named Mora, both inhabited by 

3rahmins and Koonbecs, in good 
circumstances. 

AuBsAR.—A town in the province 
of Aurungabad. Lat. 19% 34’. N. 
Long. 76°. 23’. E. 

AURUNGABAD. 

A large province in the Deccan, si- 
tuated prineipally betwixt the 18th 
and 21st degrees ofnorthlutitude. To 
the north it is bownided by the pro- 
vinices of Gujrat, Khandesh, and Be- 
rar; to the south by Bejapoor and 
Beeder; to ‘the east it has Berar and 
Hyderabad, and to the west the sea. 
In length it may be estimated at 300 
miles by 160 the average breadth. 

This province is also known by 
the names of Ahmednuggear and 
Dowletabad; the first having been its 
capital during the existence of the 
Nizam Shahee dynasty, and the lat- 
ter during a short dynasty, establish- 
ed by Mallek Amber,an Abyssinian, 
from 1600 to 1635. The province 
was partially subdued durmg the 
reign of Acber, whea its limits weré 
in a constant state of fluctuation, 
until that of Shah Jehaun, in 1634, 
when Dowletabad, the capital, being 
taken, the whole cowitry was con- 
verted to a soubah of the Mogul 
empire. The capital was then trans- 
ferred trom Dowletabad to the neigh- 
bouring town of Gurka; which, be- 
coming the favourite residence of 
Aurengzcbe, during his viceroyalty 
of the Deccan, received the name of 
Aurangabad, which was subsequent- 
ly communicated to the province. 
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_ ‘Fhe surface of Aurungabad is 
very trreguiar, and, in general, moun- 
tainous, particularly towards the 
western Ghants, where the hills rise 
to a great elevation. It consequently 
possesses no rivers of magnitude, al- 
though it contains the sources of 
many, such as the Beemah and Go- 
davery, that do not aftam to any 
considerable size until they quit its 
limits. This province also abonnds 
with natural fortresses and strong 
holds, which enabled the Maharattas, 
whose native country it is, to give 
such infinite trouble to Aurengzcbe 
and his generals. 

A considerable difference must, of 
course, take place in the agriculture, 
according as the land is sitnated in 
the mountainons or low districts; 
but, upon the whole, the province is 
reckoned very fertile, and capable of 
exporting grain when not harassed 
by internal hostilities, Rice is the 
chief grain cullivated, the other ve- 
getable productions are the same as 
in the rest of Hiudostan generally, 
nor is there any thimg peculiar with 
respect to the animal or mineral king- 
doms. Horses are raised in great 
numbers for the Maharatta cavalry ; 
bunt though a hardy breed, they are 
neither strong nor handsome ; they 
suit, however, the light weight of 
their riders. 

A great proportion of this province, 
and all the sea coast, being in the 
possession of the Maharattas, who 
are but little addicted to commerce, 
few observations occur on this head. 
Piracy was always the favourite oc- 
cupation of such of that nation as 
ventured to trust themselves on the 
ocean, and for this they have been 
famous, or rather infamous, from the 
remotest antiquity. In modern times 
they continued to exercise this trade 
hy sea, as they did a similar course of 
depredation by land, until both were 
coerced by the strong arm of the Bri- 
tish power. 

Three fourths of this province are 
possessed hy the Maharattas, and the 
remainder by the nizam, with the cx- 
eeption of the islands of Bombay and 
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Salsette, which belong to the Br- 
tish. ‘The Peshua is the chief Maha- 
ratta sovereign in this province, but 
there are munberless independent 
chieis, who owe him only a fendal 
obedicnce, some of them possessing 
fortresses with sight of Poonah, his 
capital. 

‘The principal towns are Aurun- 

gabad, Ahmednuggur, Dowletabad, 
Jalnapoor, Damaun, and Basscen ; 
and in this provinec are found the 
remarkable Hindoo mythological ex- 
cavatious of Carli and Ellora. 
_ The population of this territory is 
in proportion much inferior to the 
best ot the British provinces, and 
probably even to the worst. Al- 
though it has not of late suffered 
much from external invasion, yet it 
is but indifferently populated, the 
nature of the Maharatta government 
bemg, on the whole, rather unfavour- 
able to an increase of inhabitants, 
who may be estimated in this exten- 
sive province not to exceed six mil- 
lions. Of these a very great propor- 
tion are Hindoos, of the Brachmini- 
cal persuasion; the Mahommedans, 
in all likelihood, net exceeding one 
20th of the aggregate. 

The Maharatta is the language 
principally used, bnt there are be- 
sides various provincial dialects; 
and the Persian and Hindostani 
are frequently made usc of in con- 
versation, and public documents, hy 
the higher classes. 

lor the more remote history of 
this region, see the words Deccan 
and Ahmednugéur ; and, for the mo- 
dern, the word Maharatta. (Wilks, 
Kerishta, §c.) 

AURUNGABAD.—A city in the Dec- 
can, the former capital of the pro- 
vince of Aummngabad. Lat. 19° 46% 
N. Long. 76°. 3'. E. 

This town was originally named 
Gurka, situated a few milcs distant 
from Dowletabad, which being taken 
from the short-lived dynasty of Mal- 
Ick Ambcr, in 1634, the Moguls 
transferred the capital of their reeent 
conquests from thence to the village 
of Gurka. It consequently rapidly 
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increased in size, and, becoming the 
favourite residence ot Aurengzebe, 
during his viceroyalty of the Deccan, 
it received the name of Aurungabad, 
which it eventually communicaied to 
the province. ‘This city continued 
the capital for some time after the 
ulizams became independent of Delhi, 
aintil they quitted it for Hyderabad ; 
probably on accomit of its proximity 
to the territories of the Maharattas, 
Aurungabad is now within the ni- 
zaim’s territories, and, like many other 
famous cities of Hindostan, inuch 
fallen from its ancient graudeur. The 
rnins ef Aurengzche’s palace and 
gardens are still visible, and = the 
takeer’s tomb is described as a struc- 
ture of considerable elegance in the 
eastern style. In the bazar, which 
is very extensive, various kinds of 
commoditics, European and Indian, 
particularly silks and shawls, are ex- 
posed for sale; and the population, 
although: much reduced, is still nu- 
mierous.-—See AHMEDNUGGUR, Dow- 
LETABAD, and DroGuin. 

‘Travelling distance from Poonah, 
186 miles; from Bombay, by Poonah, 
284; from Hyderabad, 295; from 
Madras, 647; from Dethi, 750; and 
from Calcutta, 1022 imiles. (Wilks, 
Rennell, Sc.) 


AVA AND THE BIRMAN 
EMPIRE. 

This extensive region is sitnated in 
‘the south eastern extremity of Asia, 
usually distinguished by the name of 
India beyond the Ganges, and be- 
twixt the ninth and 26th degrees of 
north Jatitude. 

The empire of Ava now eompre- 
hends many large provinces that 
formed no part of the original Bir- 
man dominions, but which will be 
found described under theirrespective 
heads. To the north it is bounded by 
Assam and Tibet; to the south by 
the Indian Ocean and the Siamese 
terriluries; to the north-east it has 
the empire of China, and to the 
east the unexplored countries of 
Lavs. Lactho, and Cambodia. Qn 
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the west it is separated from the 
Bengal districts, Tiperah and Chitta~ 
gong by a ridge of mountains aud the 
River Nauf. 

Whicre not confined by ihe sea, 
the frontiers of this empire are in a 
perpetual state of Huctuation, but it 
uppears to inelnde the space betwixt 
the 9th and 26th degrees of north Tu- 
titude, und the 92d and 104th of 
east longitude; about 1060 geogra- 
phical miles in length, and 600 im 
It is probable the bounda- 
ries extend still further to the north, 
bat the breadth varies considerably. 
Taken mm its most extended sense, 
that is, including countries subject to 
their influence, the Birman domi- 
mons may contain 194,000 square 
niles, forinug altogether the most 
extensive native govermnent, subject 
to one sovereign authority, at present 
existing in India. Ava Proper is 
centrically situated, and snrronudcd 
by the conquered provinces; which 
arc, <Arracan, Pegne, Martaban, 
Yenassernm, Junksevion, Mergui, 
Tavay, Yunshan, Lowashan, and 
Cassay. 

From the River Nauf, on the fron- 
tiers of Chittagong, to the north end 
of the Negriais, are several eood har- 
bours; and from ‘Tavoy to the sonth- 


ward of the Mergui Archipelago, are 


several others, ‘Vhe principal rivers 
are, the Irawaddy, the Kecnduem, 
the Lokiang, aud the Pegue River. 
Between the Pegue and Martabin 
rivers there is a lake, fromm which 
two rivers proceed; the one runs 
north to Old Ava, when it joins the 
Myoungitya, or. Little Ava River, 
which comes from mountains on the 
frouticrs of China; the other river 
runs south from the lake to the sea. 
Judging from the appearanee and 
vigour of the natives, the climate 
must be very healthy. ‘The seasons 
are regniar, and the extreines of heat 
and eold seldom expericnced; the 
duration of the intense heat, which 
precedes the eonmencement of the 
rains, being so short, that it Incom- 
Exclusive of 
the Delta formed by the mouths of the 
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Trawaddy, there is very little low 
land in the Briman domiuions. ‘I'he 
teak does not grow in this Delta, but 
in the hilly and mountainons districts 
to the northward and castward of 
Rangoon. Even at a short distance 
from Syriam, the country is dry and 
hilly. 

The soil of the southern provinces 
is remarkably fertile, and produces 
as abundant crops of rice as are to be 
found in the finest parts of Bengal. 


Farther northward the conutry be-, 


comes irregular and mountainous ; 
but the plains and vallics, particu- 
larly near the river, are exceedingly 
fruitful. They yield good wheat, and 
the various kinds of small grain and 
leguines, which grow in Hindostan. 
Sugar canes, tobacco, of a superior 
quality, indigo, cotton, aud the dif- 
ferent tropical fruits, are all indi- 
genous. lina district named Palong- 
miou, to the N. EE. of Ummerapoor, 
the tea-leaf grows, but it is very in- 
{crior to the tea produecd in China, 
and is seldom used hut asa _pickie. 
Besides the tcak tree, which grows 
in many parts of Ava, both to the 
north of Ummerapoor, and in the 
southern country, there is almost 
every description of timber that is 
known in India. Fir is produced in 
the mountainous part of the country, 
from which the natives extract the 
turpentine, but they consider the 
wood of litle value, on acconnt of its 
softness. Ifit were conveyed to Ran- 
goon, it might prove a beneficial ma- 
terial for the navigation of India. 
The teak tree, although it will grow 
on the plains, is a native of the moun- 
tains. The forests in Asia, like the 
woody and uncultivated parts of In- 
dia, are extremely pestiferous. The 
woed-cutters are a particular class of 
men, bor and bred in the hills, but 
they are said to be very wnhealthy. 
The kingdom of Ava abounds in 
minerals, Six days’ journcy from 
Bamoo, near the frontiers of China, 
there are mines of gold and silver, 
called Badouem; there are also 
mines of gold, silver, rubics, and sap- 
phires, at present open on @ mouwn- 
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tain near the Keendvem, called 
Woobolootan; but the most valuable 
are in the vicinity of the capital, 
nearly opposite to Keoummevum. 
Precious stones are found in: several 
other parts of the empire. ‘The in- 
ferior minerals, such as iron, tin, lead, 
antimony, arsenic, sulphur, &c. are 
met with in great abundance. Am- 
ber, of a consistence muusnally pel- 
lucid and pure, is dug up in large 
quantities near¢he river; goldis like- 
wise discovered in the sandy beds of 
streams, which descend from the 
mountains. Between the Keenduem 
and the Jrawaddy, to the northward, 
there is a small river, called the Shoe 
Lien Kioup, or the Stream of Golden 
Sand. 

Diamonds and emeralds are not 
produced in the Ava empire, but it 
has amethysts, garnets, very bean- 
tiful chrysolites, jasper, and marble. 
The quarries of the latter are only a 
few miles from Uminerapoor. It 1s 
in quality eqnal to the finest marble 
of Italy, and admits of a polish that 
renders it almost transparent. ‘This 
article is monopolized by govern- 
ment, it being held sacred, because 
the images of Gaudma are chicfly 
composed of this material. 

This empire also contains the ce- 
Icbrated wells which produce the Pe- 
troleum oil—an article in universal 
nse throughout the Birman provinces, 
and realizing a large revenue to the 
government, it being one of the nu- 
merous royal monopolies.—Sce YAr- 
NANGHEOUM. 

An extensive trade is carried on 
between the capital of the Birman 
dominions and \ unan,in China. The 
ptincipal export from Ava is cotton, 
of which there is said to be two 
kinds; one of a brown colour for 
nankeen, and the other white, like 
the cotton of India. ‘This commo- 
dity is transported up the Irawaddy 
in large boats, as faras Bamoo, when 
it is bartered at the common jcc, or 
mart, with the Chinese merchants, 
and conveyed by the latter into the 
Chinese dominions. Amber, ivory, 
precious stones, betel nut, and the 
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edible nests, brought from the eastern 
islands, are also articles of commerce; 
in return, the Birmans procure raw 
and wrought silks, velvets, gold leaf, 
preserves, paper, and some uicusils 
of hardware. 

The ecommerce betwixt the north- 
ern and southern quarters of the eim- 
pire is greatly facilitated by the Hiver 
Jrawaddy, on which several thou- 
sand boats are armually employed in 
transporting rice from the lower pro- 
Vinces, to supply the capital and the 
northern districts, as also salt and 
gnapee (pickled sprats). Articles of 
foreign nnportation are mostly eon- 
veyed up the Irawaddy; a few are 
introduced by the way of Arracan, 
and carried over the mountains on 
men’s heads. European broad cloth, 
a small quantity of hardware, coarse 
Bengal muslins, Cossimbazar silk 
handkerchiets, ehina ware, and giass, 
are the priucipal commodities. Co- 
eoa nuts, brought from the Nicobars, 
are looked upon as a delicacy, and 
bear a high price. Merchants earry 
down silver, lak, precious stones, aud 
some other articles, but not to any 
great amount. , 

In 1795, the quantity of teak, and 
other timber, imported to Madras 
and Caleutta, from the Birman do- 
minions, required a return amount- 
ing to the value of 200,000). value, 
and the trade has sinee been pro- 
gressively on the inerease. Teak 
eannot be conveyed from the Ma- 
labar to the Coromandel coast, tnless 
at so great an expeuse as to preclude 
the attempt. The imports to Ava 
from the British dominions consist 
chiefly of coarse piece goods, glass, 
hardware, aud broad cloth; the re- 
turns are almost wholly in timber. 
A small trade is alo carried on with 
Prince of Wales Island. The mari- 
time ports of this empire are eommo- 
dities for shipping, and better situ- 
ated for Indian commerce than those 
of any other power. Great Britain 
possesses the western side of the Bay 
_ Of Bengal, and the government of 
Ava the eastern. The harbour of 
Negrais is particularly conunodious. 
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The quantity of tonnage annually 
built in Ava for sale and exportation 
is estimated at 3000 tons. 

The Birmans, like the Chinese, 
have no coin, silver in bullion and 
lead being the current monies of the 
country. What foreigners eall a 
tackal, properly kiat, is the most 
general piece of silver in circula- 
tion. It weighs 10 pennyweights, 10 
grains, and three-fourths. ‘The sub- 
ordinate currency is lead; and all 
common market articles, such as fish, 
flesh, rice, greens, Xe. are sold for 
so many weights of lead, which being 
a royal monopoly, is raised in the 
markets far above its intrinsic value. 
The average price of rice at the ca- 
pital is abuut 2s. 8d. for 84 pounds, at 
Rangoon and Martaban about 250 
pounds for 2s, 8d. It is necessary for 
every merchant to have a banker to 
manage his money transactions, who 
is responsible fur the quality of the 
metal, and charges a commission of 
one per cent. 

The Indian nations, east of the 
Gauges, have always been more cau- 
tious in their intercourse with foreign 
states than those of the west. The 
courts of Ava and Pekin resemble 
each other in many respects, but im 
none more than in their vanity and 
pride, which often manifests itself in 
a ridicnlons manner. Like the so- 
vereign of China, his majesty of Ava 
acknowledges no equal. Boa, or. 
empcror, is a title which the present 
Kiug of the Birmans has assumed ; 
the sovereign of China is termed 
Oudee Boa, or Emperor of Oudee, 
or China. The principal state officers 
at court are the following: 

Four woongeecs, or chief minis- 
ters of state. (Woon significs bur- 
then.) 

Fonr woondocks, or assistant mi- 
nisters. : 

Four attawoons, or ministers of 
the interior. 

Four secretaries, or sere-dogees. 

Four nachangess, to take notes 
and report. 

Four sandegaans, who regulate 
the ceremonials. 
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Nine sandozains, whose business 
is to read petitions. 

In the Birman dominions there are 
no hereditary dignities and employ- 
ments—all honours aud offices, on the 
demise of the posscssors, reverting 
fo the crown. ‘Phe ttsalve, or chaiu, 
is the badge of the order of nobility. 
"Phey are trom three to 12, which is 
the highest; the king alone wears 24. 
Almost every article of use, as well 
as of ornaments, indieates the rank 
of the owner. 

It is difficult to form any correct 
judgment regarding the population 
of the Birman dominions. It is said 
to contain 8000 cities, towns, and 
villages, without including Arracan. 
Few of the inhabitants live in solitary 
habitations ; they mostly form then 
selves into small societies ; and their 
dwellings, thus collected, compose 
their ruas, or villages. Col. Symes 
estimates them at 17,000,000, incluc- 
ing Arracan, while Captain Cox, 
who succeeded him as ambassa- 
dor, does not go beyond 8,000,000, 
which is, probably, much nearer the 
truth. 

One-tenth of all prodnec is exacted 
asthe authorized due of the govern- 
ment, and one-tenth is the amount 
of the king’s duty on all foreign goods 
imported into his domimons. The 
revenue, arising from customs on im- 
ports are mostly taken in kind. A 
sinall part is converted into cash, the 
rest is distributed and received in 
lien of salaries to the various depart- 
ments of the court. Money, except 
on pressing oeeasions, is never dis- 
bursed from the royal coffers. ‘To 


° 


one man the feces of an office are al-_ 


lowed ; to another, a station where 
certain imports are collected ; a third 
has land in proportion to the import- 
auee of his employment. By these 
donations they are not only bound in 
their own personal servitude, but 
likewise in that of all their depend- 
ents. They are called the slaves of 
the king; and, in their turn, their 
vassals are denominated slaves to 
them. The condition of these grants 
includes services during war, as well 
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as the eivil duties of office. Al- 
though 1t seems almost impossible, 
under such a systein, to ascertain in 
any standard currency the amonnt 
of the roval revenue, yet the riches 
of the Birman sovereign are said 10 
be immense, which is rendered pro- 
bable by the cirewmstanec, that -a 
very small portion of what enters his 
exchequer, ever again returns into 
cirenlation—the hoarding of inoncy 
being a favourite maxim of oriental 
stute policy. , 

The Birmans may be deseribed as 
a nation of soldiers, every man in 
the kingdom being liable to be called 
on for his military services. The 
king has no standing army, exeept a 
few undisciplined native Christians, 
and renegadoes of all countries and 
religions, who act as artillery, a very 
small body of cavalry, and perhaps 
2000 undisciplined, ill-armed, naked 
infantry. ‘The armies are composed 
of levies raised on the spur of the 
occasion by the princes, chobwahs, 
and great lords; these holding their 
Jands by military tenure. The ut- 
most of all descriptions, probably, 
does not exceed 60,000 men. The, 
infantry are armed with muskets and 
sabres, the cavalry with a spear—all 
the latter are natives of Cassay. ‘The 
breed of horses in Ava is small, but 
very active; and, eontrary to the 
practice of other eastern countries, 
they castrate their horses. 

The most respectable part of the 
Birman military force is their esta- 
blishment of war boats. Every town 
of note in the viemmity of the river is 
obliged to furnish a eertai unmber 
of men, and one or more war boats, 
in proportion to the magnitude of the 
place. Ata very short notice, the 
king can colleet 500 of these boats. 
They carry from 40 to 50 rowers, 
and there are usually 30 soldiers 
anned with muskets on board, to- 
gether with a pieee of ordnance on 
the prow. ‘The rower is also pro- 
vided with a sword and lance, which 
are placed by his side whilst he plies 
the oar. The inusket was first in- 
troduced into the Pegue. and Ava 
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countries by the Portugucse, and are 
of the worst quality. 

The principal provinces of the Bir- 
man Empire have been already spe- 
eified—inhe names of the most re- 
markable towns are Ummerapoor, 
the capital; Ava, the ancieut ca- 
pital ; Monchaboo, the birth-place of 
Alompra; Pegue, Rangoon, Syriam, 
Prome, Negrais, ’Persaim, and Cha- 
gaing. 

Almost all towns, and even villages, 
in the Birman conntry, are sur- 
rounded with a stoekade, which kind 
ot defence the Birmans are very ex- 
pert at erecting. 

The general disposition of the Bir- 
mans is strikingly contrasted with 
that of the uatives of India, trom 
whom they are separated only by a 
narrow range of mountains. The 
Birmans are a lively, inquisitive race, 
active, irascible, and impatient; the 
charactcr of their Bengal neighbours 
is exactly the reverse. 

The females in Ava are not con- 
cealed from the sight of men, but 
are suffered to have frce intercourse 
as in Europe ; in other respects, how- 
ever, there are many degrading dis- 
tinctions, and the Birman treatment 
of females, generally, is destitute 
both of delicacy and humanity. The 
practice of selling their women to 
strangers is not considered as shaine- 
ful, nor is the female dishonoured. 
‘They are seldom unfaithful, and often 
esseutially useful to their foreign 
masters, who are not allowed to carry 
their temporary wives along with 
them. Jufidelity is not a character- 
istic of Birman wives; in general, 
they have top much einployment to 
have Icisnre for corruption. 

In their features the Birmans bear 
a nearer resemblance to the Chinese 
than to the natives of Hindostan. 
The women, especially in the north- 
ern part of the empire, are fairer than 
the Hindoo females, but are not so 
delicately formed. ‘The men are not 
tall in stature, but are active and 
athletic. They have a very youthful 
appearance, from the custom of 
plucking the beard, instead of using 
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the razor. Marriages are not con 
tracted until the partics reach the 
age of puberty, The contract is 
purely civil, the ecclesiastical jmis- 
diction having nothing to do with it. 
The law prohibits polygamy, and re+ 
cognizes only one wife, but concnbi- 
nage is admitted to an nnolimited ex- 
tent. When a man dics intestate, 
three-fourths of his property go to his 
children born in wedlock, aid one- 
fourth to his widow. ‘rhe Birmans 
burn their dead. 

The Birmans, both men and wo- 
men, colour their teeth, their eye 
lashes s, and the edges of their eye 
lids with black, 

In their food, compared with the 
Indians, the Birmans are gross and 
unicleanly. Although their religion 
forbids the slauchter of animals in 
general, yet they apply the interdic- 
tion only to those that are domesti- 
cated. All game is eagerly sought 
after, and in many -places publicly 
sold. Reptiles, such as lizards, gua- 
nas, and snakes, constitute a part of 
the subsistence of the lower classes. 
To strangers they grant the most fi- 
beral indulgence, and if they chance 
to shoot at, and kill a fat bullock, it 
is ascribed to accident. 

Among the Birmans the sitting’ 
posture is the most respectful, but 
strangers are apt to attrilute to in- 
solenee, what in their view is a mark 
of deference. The Birman houses 
are, in general, raised three or four 
feet from the ground, on wooden 
posts or bainboos, which is the case 
with the huts of the mesnest pea- 
sant in the empire. They are comn- 
posed wholly of bamboos and mats, 
and bunt indifferently thatched. Gil de 
jig is forbidden to all Birmans ; li- 
berty even to lacker and paint the 
pillars of their houses is granted to 
iew 

In this empire every thing belong- 
ing to the king has the word shoe, or 
gold prefixed to it; ; even his majesty’s 
person is never mentioned, but in 
conjunction with that precions metal, 
When a subjcet means to atlirm that 
the king has heard any thing, he 
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says, “ Ti has reached the golden 
ears ;” he who has obtained adinit- 
tauce to the royal presence, has been 
at the “ golden feet.” The perfume 
of Otto of roses is deseribed as being 
grateful to the “ golden nose.” Gold 
among the Birmans is the type of ex- 
cellence, yeti, although highly valued, 
it isnot used for coin in the country. 
It is employed sometimes in orma- 
ments for the women, and in utensils 
and ear-rings for the men; but inuch 
the greatest quantity is expended in 
gilding their temples, in which vast 
sums are continually lavished. 

The Birman sovereign is sole pro- 
prietor of all the elephants in his do- 
minions, and the privilege to ride on, 
or keep one of these animals, is an 
honour granted only to men of the 
very first rank. In Hindostan female 
clephants are prized beyond males, 
on account of their being more tract- 
able; but, in Ava, it is the reverse, 
females being never used on state 
eceasions, and seldom for ordinary 
riding. The henza, the symbol of 
the Birman nation, as the eagle was 
of the Roman empire, is a species of 
wild fowl, called in India the Brah- 
miny goose. It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstaneec, that there should not be 
sueh an animal as a jackal in the 
Ava coininions. 

The Birmans of high rank have 
their barges drawn by war boats, it 
being thought inconsistent with their 
dignity for great men to be in the 
sane boat with common watermen. 
It is customary also for a person of 
distinction journeying on the water, 
tu have houses built tor his acommo- 
dation, at the places where he means 
testop. The materials of these houses 
are always easy to be proenred, and 
the structure is so simple, that a spa- 
cious and comlortable dwelling, suit- 
ed to the climate, may be erceted in 
hitle more than four hours, Bam- 
boos, grass for thatching, and the 
ground rattan, are all the materials 
requisite; not a nail is used in the 
whole edifice; and, if the whole were 
to fall, it would scarecly crush a fap- 
dog. Notwithstanding the . well- 
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formed arches of brick that are stilh 
to be seen in many of the ancient. 
temples, yet Birman workmen can 
no Jonger turu them, which shews 
how easily an art once well known 
may be Jost. Alasonry, in the Jatter 
ages, has not been much attended to; 
wooden buildings have superseded 
the more solid structures of brick and 
mortar. 

The Pali language constitutes, at 
the present day, the saered text of 
Ava, Pegue, and Siam, and is nearly 
allied to the sanserit of the Lrahmins. 
‘The character in common usethrough- 
out Ava and Pegue is a round Nagari, 
derived from the square Pali, or re- 
ligious text. It is formed of circles 
and segments of circles variously dis- 
posed, and is written trom left to 
right. he common books are coi- 
posed of the palinyra leaf, on which 
the letters are engraved with styles. 

Ht is a singular faet, that the tirst 
version of Sir Wilhaim Jones’s tran- 
slation of the Institutes of ITindoo 
Law, should be made into the Birman 
Janguage. It was completed for the 
Ava sovercign, by an Armenian, in 
1795. 

he laws of the Birmans, like their 
religion, are Hindoo; in fact, there is 
no separating their laws from their 
religion, The Binnans call their code 
Derma Sath, or Sastra, It is one of 
muy of the commentaries on Menu, 
Their system of jurisprudence, like 
that vf the Chinese, provides speciti- 
‘ally for almost every specics of crime 
that can be committed ; and adds a 
copious chapter of precedents to 
guide the unexperienced, in cases 
where there is any doubt or ditliculty. 
Trial by ordeal and imprecation are 
the only absurd passages in the book, 
which, on the subject of lemales, is 
to a European offensively indecent. 

The inhabitants of Ava constantly 
write the name Barma; thongh, trem 
wflecting an indistict promuiciation, 
they often term themselyes Byamina, 
Bomna, and Myaimna, which are 
only vocal corruptions of the written 
name. 


‘The Birmans are not shackled by 
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any prejndices of cast, restricted to 
hereditary occupations, or forbidden 
from participating with strangers in 
every social bond, like the Hindoos 
of the Brahminical religion. At pre- 
sent their laws are described as being 
wise, and pregnant with sound mo- 
rality ; aud their police as better re- 
gulated than in most European coun- 
tries. A knowledge of Ictters is so 
widely diffused, that there are no 
mechanics, and few of the peasants, 
or even the common watermen, who 
cannot read and write in the vulgar 
tongue. Few, however, nnderstand 
the more scientific, or sacred vo- 
fumes. All kionms, or nonasterics, 
are seminaries for the edueation of 
youth, to which the surrounding in- 
habitants send their children, where 
they are educated gratis by the Rha- 
haans, or nionks. The latter never 
buy, sell, or accept money. 

‘The Birman year isdivided into 12 
months of 29 and 30 days alternately, 
which they rectify by an intercalation 
every third year. They reckon the 
month from the beginning to the full 
moon, alter which they recede by re- 
trogressive enumeration until the 
month is finished. The week is di- 
vided into seven days, as in [lin- 
dostan. ‘Phe Christian year 1795 cor- 
responds with the Birman year 1157, 
and the Mahom:nedan year 1209. 

The Birmans are extremely tond 
both of poetry aud imusic, and pos- 
sess epic as well as relizious pocms 
of high eclebrity. They are accus- 
tomed to recite in verse the exploits 
of their kings and gencrals. In the 
royal library the bouks are ranged 
with great regularity, the contents of 
cach chest bemg written in gold let- 
ters on the lid. Ft is said to contain 
more books on divinity than on airy 
other subject; but there are separate 
works on history, music, medicine, 
painting, and romance. If all the 
other chests were as well filled as 
those submitted to the inspection of 
Col. Symes, it is probable his Birman 
majesty possesses a more numerous 
library than any other Asiatic sove- 
reign. 
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Buddha (of whom the Birmans are 
sectaries, as the Hindoos are of Brah- 
ma) is admitted by Ufindvos of all 
descriptivus to be the 9th Avatar, or 
descent of the Deity in the character 
of preserver. Ile reformed the doe- 
trines contained in the Vedas, and 
severely censured the sacrifice of cat- 
tle, or depriving any thing of life. 
His place of birth and residence is 
supposed to have been Gaya in 
Bahar. 

Gautama, or Gautom, according 
to the Hlindoos of India, or Gaudma 
among the inhabitants of the more 
castern parts, is said to have been a 
philosopher, and is believed by the 
Birmans to have flourished 2300 
years ago. He taught in the Indian 
schools the heterodox religion and 
philosophy of Buddha. ‘The innage 
that represents Buddha is called 
Gaudma, or Goutum, which is a 
commonly -received appellation of 
Buddha himself. This image is the 
primary object of worship in all 
countries (except Assain and Cassay) 
situated between Bengal and China. 
The sectaries of Buddha contend 
with those of Brahma for antiquity, 
aml are certainly more mumerous, 
The Cingalese, in Ceylon, are Budd- 
hists of the purest source, and the 
jirmaus acknowledge to have re- 
ceived their religion tron that island, 
which they name Zehoo, The Rha- 
haans (Birman monks) say it was 
brought first from Zehoo to Arracan, 
and thence was introduced into Ava, 
and probably into China. The Bon- 
zes of the latter country, like the 
Rhahaans of Ava, wear yellow as the 
sacerdotal colour, and in many of 
their customs and ceremonies have a 
striking similitade. Sir Wim. Jones 
determines the period, when Buddha 
appearcd on the earth, to be 1014 
years before the birth of our Saviour. 

The Birmans believe in the me- 
tempsychosis, and that having un- 
dergone a certain number of trans- 
migrations, their sonts will, at last, 
either be received into their Olympus, 
on the mountain Meru, or be sent to 
sufler torinents jn a place of divine 
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punishments. Notwithstanding the 
Binnans are Hindoos of the sect of 
Buddha, and not disciples of Brah- 
ma, they nevertheless reverenee the 
Brahmins, and achnowledge their 
superiority in science over their own 
priests. ‘Vhe king and all the chicf 
officers have always in their houses 
some of these domestic sages, who 
supply them with astrological advice. 

The Birmans do not inflict on 
themselves disgustful tortures after 
the manner of the Hindoos, but they 
deem it meritorious to mortify the 
flesh by the voluntary penance of 
abstemiousness aud sell-denial. Like 
the other seetaries of Buddha, they 
are much attached to their lares, or 
domestic gods. A Birman family is 
never without an idol in some corner 
of the house, made of wood, ala- 
bastery, or silver. 

"Che Kiounis, or convents of the 
Rhahaans, are different in their sirue- 
ture from common houses, ad much 
rescmble the architecture of the Chi- 
nese, They are entirely made of 
wood, comprehending in the inside 
one large hall, open at all sides. 
There are no apartinents for the pri- 
vate recreations of the Rhahaans— 
publicity is the prevailing system of 
Birman conduet. They adinit of no 
secrets either in chureh or state. 

Yellow is the only colour worn by 
the priesthood. They have a long 
loose cloak, which they wrap round 
them, so as to cover most part of 
their body. They profess celibacy, 
and abstain from every sensual in- 
dalgence. Uhe juniors are restricted 
from wandering ‘about heentiously, 
the head of every convent having a 
discretionary power to grant or rctuse 
permission to go abroad. The Rha- 
haans, or priests, never dress their 
own victuals, holding it an abuse to 
perform any of the common func- 
tions of life, which may divert them 
from the contemplation of the divine 
esscnee. 'Vhey reccive the coutri- 
butions of the laity ready dressed, 
and prefer cold focd to het. At the 
dawn of day they begin to peram- 
bulate the town, to collect supplies 
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for the day; cach convent sending 
forth a certain number of its mem- 
bers, who walk at a quick pace 
through the streets, and support with 
the right arm a bine Jackered box, im 
which the donations are deposited, 
These usually consist of boiled rice, 
mixed with oil, dried and pickled 
fish, sweetmeats, fruit, &e. During 
their walk they never cast their cyes 
to the right or to the left, but Keep 
them fixed on the ground. ‘They do 
not stop to solicit, and seldom even 
look at the donors, They eat but 
onee a day, atthe hour of noon, A 
much larger quantity of provisions is 
commonly procured than suflices.tor 
the members of the convent; the 
surplus is disposed of as charitably 
as it was given, to the needy stranger, 
or the poor scholars, who daily attend 
them to be instructed in letters, and 
tanght their moral and religious du- 
ties. In the various commotions of 
the empire, the Khahaans have never 
taken any aetive part, or publicly in- 
terfered in politics, or engaged in 
war; and the Birmans and Peguers, 
prolessing the same religion, who- 
ever were conquerors, equally re- 
speeted the ministers of their faith. 

There were fermerly nunnerics of 
virgin priestesses, who, like the Rha- 
haaus, wore yellow garments, ent olf 
their hair, and deyeted themselves 
to chastity and religion; but these 
socictics were long ago abolished, as 
being injurious to the population of 
the state. At present there are a lew 
old woinen, who shave their heads, 
wear a white dress, follow funerals, 
and carry water to convents. These 
venerable dames have some portion 
of respect paid to them, 

Ava abomnds in praws, or temples, 
in a ruuons state, yet new ones are 
daily erecting. Jor this the Binnans 
assign as a reason, that, though to 
nsend a deeayed temple be an act of 
piety, yet it is uvt so meritorious as 
to erect a new one. ‘Those whose 
finances eannot ercet a new one, 
coutent themselves With repairing au 
old one. 

Like all castern nations, the Bir- 
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mans are fond of processions; such 
as a funeral accompanied bya pomp- 
ous public burning, or the  cere- 
mony of admitting youths into the 
convent of Rhahaans. ‘Che age of 
induction is from 8 to 12 years. 

From the testimony of the Portu- 
guese historians, it appears, that in 
the middle of the 16th century, four 
powerful states occupied the regions 
that lie between the south-castern 
province of British Jndia, Yanan in 
China, and the Eastern Sea. Their 
territories extended from Cassay and 
Assam on the N. W. as far S. as the 
Island of Junkseylon. ‘These nations 
were known to Europeans by the 
names of Aracan, Ava, Pegue, and 
Sian, Ava, the name of the ancient 
capital of the Birmans, has usually 
been aecepted as the name of the 
country at large, which is Miamma, 
and named Zomien by the Chinese. 

The Portuguese authors say, that 
the Birmans, though formerly sub- 
ject to the King of Pegue, became 
afterwards masters of Ava, and caus- 
ed a revolution at Pegue about the 
middle of the 16th century. ‘The 
Portuguese assisted the Birinans in 
their wars against the Peguers, and 
continued to exercise an influence in 
the Birman and Pegue countries, 
and still greater in Arracan, so long 
as they maintained an ascendancy 
ever the other Luropcan nations in 
the east. During the reign of Louis 
XIV. several splendid attempts were 
made to propagate the doetrines of 
the church of Rome, and advauce 
the interest of the Vrench uation in 
the kingdom of Sian, but little is 
related of Ava or Pegue. 

The supremacy of the Birmans 
over the Peguers continued through- 
out the 17th, and during the first 40 
years of the 18th century, when the 
Peguers in the provinces of Dalla, 
Martaban, Tongho, and Prome, re- 
yolted; a civil war ensued, which 
was prosecuted on both sides with 
the most savage ferocity. About the 
years 1750 and 1751, the Peguers, 
by the aid of arms procured from 
Europeans trading {o their ports, and 
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with the assistance of some renegade 
Dnich and native Portuguese, gain- 
ed several victories over the Bir- 
mans. In 1752 they invested Ava, 
the eapital, which surrendefed at 
diseretion. Dweepdec, tlic last of a 
long line of Birman kiags, was made 
prisoner, with all his family, except 
two sons, who effected thir escape 
to the Siamese. Bonna Della, or 
Beinga Detia, the Pegue sovereigu, 
when he had completed the conquest 
of Ava, returned to his own country. 

Aman now arose to rescue his 
country from this state of subjuga~ 
tion. Alumpra, (the founder of the 
present dynasty,) aman of low ex- 
traction, then known by the name of 
Avndzea, or hnutsman, was conti- 
nited by the cenquerorin the chief 
ship of Monchaboo, at that time an 
inconsiderable village. His treops at 
first consisted of only 100 picked 
men, With whom he defeated the 
Peguers in several small engage- 
ments; after which, his forces in- 
creasing, he suddenly advanced and 
obtained possession of Ava, the inha- 
bitants of which, on his approach, 
expelled the Peguers. ‘These events 
took place about the autamn of the 
year 1753. 

In these wars the Trench favour- 
ed the Peguers, while the English 
leaned to the Birmans. In 1754 the 
Peguers sent un army and fleet of 
boats to retake Ava, but were totally 
defeated by Alompra, after an obsti- 
nate and bloody battle. Vrom this 
period the Pegue power seented hast- 
ening toits wane; yet they still pre- 
secuted the war, and imassacred the 
aged King of the Birmaus, and other 
prisoners of that nation, under pre- 
teuce of apprehended treachery. 
Upon this the Birmanis in the districts 
of Prome, Denoobeu, Luonzay, Ke. 
revolted, and exterminated the Pe- 
gue garrisons in their towns. The 
eldest son of the late king now wish- 
ed to regain the throne of his ances- 
tors; but, as this did not suit the 
views of the successful adventurer, 
Alompra, he compelled him to take 
refuge among the Siamese. Ln 1754 
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Beinga Della, the Pegue King, 

siged Prone; but his army was again 
deleated, with great slaughter, by 
Alompra, who followed them so 
closely in their retreat, as to trans- 
fer the seat of war to the mouths of 
the natigable rivers, and the nume- 


rous creeks aud eanals that intersect . 


the lower provinces of Pegue. 

On the 21st of April, 1755, Alom- 
pra attacked and totally defeated 
Apporaza, the King of Pegue’s bro- 
ther; after which the Peguers de- 
seifed Bassien, which was no longcr 
a place of safety, and withdrew to 
Syriam. About the year 1754 Alom- 
pra subdued the Cassayer, who had 
revolted, and on his return south, in 
1756, attacked and took the town 
and fortress of Syriam by surprise, 
after a loug blockade. The com- 
mandant, aud grenter part of the 
garrison, escapcd to Pegue; many, 
however, were slain, and all the 
Europeans made prisoners. 1t ap- 
pears all along to have been the de- 
termined policy of the French to 
espouse the canse of the Peguers; 
but their assistance and supplies ar- 
rived too late, when all communica- 
tion with the sea was cut off. Mon- 
sicur Dupleix, the governor of Pon- 
dicherry, sent two, ships; but the 
first that arrived was decoyed up the 
yiver, taken, and the whole crew 
amassacred; the second escaped by 
being accidentally delayed, and 
carried the fatal intelligence to Pon- 
dicherry. 

‘Yhe fall of Syriam d. termined the 
fate of the Peguers: cut off from 
all communication with the western 
countries of Dalla and = FRassien, 
deprived of the navigation of the 
Rangoon Riser and the lrawaddy, 
and shut aut from all foreign aid, 
their resources faiied them, aud sup- 
plies by water could no longer reach 
them. In Jaunary, 1757, Alompra 
undertook the siege of the city of 
Pegue; aud the mode he’ adopted 
was that of circumvallation, which 
was a favomite practice of warfare 
among the Binuans, and famine, a 
weapon on Which they place great 
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reliance. This plan proved effect- 
ual; for a negociation was opened, 
which terminated in an agreement, 
that the Pegue King should govern 
his country, under tlie stipulation of 
doing homage to the Birman mo-. 
narel. A preliminary of these con- 
ditions was the surrender of the 
daughter of the Pegue sovereign to 
the victor. Notwithstanding all these 
arrangements, in their nature truly 
Asiatic, Aloinpra endeavoured to 
obtain possession of the town hy 
treachery, and at last obtained his 
object by taminc, when he abondoned 
it to indiscrimivate plunder and mas- 
saere, 

The Tallicn, or Pegne govern- 
ment being extinct, by the surrender 
of their capital, it became necessary 
for foreigners to conciliate the new 
sovercign; aceordingly Ensign Lyster 
was sciit as envoy by the British lac- 
tory et the Negrais, who had an in- 
terview with Alompra on beard his 
boat, while proceeding to his eapi- 
tal. His majesty, on this occasion, 
assumed a very lofty tone; boasted 
of his invincible prowess, and enu- 
merated the royal captives of the 
Pegue family, who were led prison- 
ers in his train, 

In 1757 the Peguers revolted, and 
expelled the viceroy placed over 
them; but were afterwards over- 
thrown, in a severe engagement, 
near Rangoon, and the arrival of 
Alonipra in person finally ernshed 
the insurrection, Ile alterwards re- 
duced the town and district of Ta- 
vay, where many Peguers had taken 
refuge: he then determined to chas- 
tise the Siamese, for the cncourage-~ 
ment they had given to his rebellious 
subjecis. His fleet proceeded - to 
Mergui, while his army advanced 
by Jand; and the town, being ill lorti- 
ficd, was soon taken. Leaving a 
garrison for its defence, the Birmans 
marched against Tenasscrim, a. large 
aud populous town, surrounded by 
a wall and stockade; notwithstand- 
ig which it made a fecble defence. 

After a very short halt at’l’enasse- 
rin, he undertook an expedition 
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against the capital of Siam; but, 
from varions impediments, a month 
elapsed before he reached the vicinity 
of that metropolis, which was well 
prepared for a vigorous defence. 
‘Two days after the Birman army had 
erected their stockades, Alompra was 
taken ill of a disease, which in the 
end proved mortal. [le gave orders 
' for an immediate retreat, in hopes 
of reaching his capital alive; his in- 
tentions, however, were frustrated; 
for death overtook him within two 
days march of Martahan, where he 
expired about the 15th May, 1760, 
aller ashort and active reign of only 
eight years, and before he had com- 
pleted the 50th year of his age. 

During his reign the wisdom of his 
connsels secured what his yalonrhad 
acquired: he issued severe edicts 
against gambling, and prohibited 
the use ofspininons liquors through- 
out his dominisns: he reformed the 
courts of jnstice, and abridged the 
power of the magistrates; every 
process of importance being decided 
in public, and every decree regis- 
tered. 

He was succeeded by his eldest 
son Namdojee Praw, who experiene- 
ed considerable difliculty at first by 
the rebellion of his brother Shembhu- 
an, and afterwards by that of Mena 
Rajah, the principal general of his 
deceased father. Both these revolts 
he successtully subdued, although 
the latter opponent had obtained 
possession of Ava, the capital, 
which was recaptured by blockade, 
and all the garrison who could not 
effect. their escape, put to death. 
Namdogee likewise reduced the fort 
of Tongho, and took prisoner one 
of his uncles who had rchelled, 
whom he spared, bat pnuissed the 
other ringleaders with death. The 
three succeeding years were employ- 
ed in reducing the refractory to obe- 
thence, principally the Peguers. He 
died at his capital, about the month 
of March, 1764, after a reigu of 
little more than. three years, leaving 
one sou, named Momien, yet an in- 
fant, 
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Onhis decease, his brother Shem- 
buan assumed the reins of govern- 
ment; nor is it ascertained that he 
ever acknowledged holding them in 
trust for the minor, whom he edu- 
cated in obseurity aimoug the Rha- 
haans, or monks. {fn 1765 he sent 
an expedition against the Siamese, 
with partial success, and went him- 
self against the Munipoor Cassayers, 
where he acquired considerable booty. 
In 1766 the Birman anmies marched 
sonth, and had an action with the 
Siainese, about eight days journey 
from the Port of Siam, when they 
were victorious; after which they 
laid siege to the city of Simn, and 
took it on capitulation, after a long 
blackade—the favourite system of 
Birman warlare. 

In 1767, or 1131 of the Birman 
wra, the Chinese seit an anny of 
50,000 men from the western frontier 
of Yunan, which advanced as far 
into the country as the village of 
Chiboo, where they were heimmed 
in by the Birmans. The ‘Tartar ca- 

valry, on whose vigour aud activily 
the Chinese army depended lor pro- 
visions, conld no longer venture out, 
either to procure provisions, or to 
protect canoys. In this situation 
their army was attacked, and wholly 
destroyed, except about 2500, whom 
the Birmans sent in fetters tu the 
capital, where they were conipelled 
to ply their trades according to the 
royal pleasure. ‘They were also en- 
couraged to marry Birman wives, 2s 
are all strangers, aud to consider 
theniselves as Birmans, 

This custom of the Birmans is 
singular among the civilized coun- 
tries of the east, and peculiarly re- 
markable ina people, who derive 
their tenets from a Hindoo source. 
Jt is well known that in China, even 
the public prostitutes are strictly 
prohibited from having iutercourse 
with any other than a Chinese ; nor 
is any forcign woman permitted lo 
enter the territories, orvisit the ports 
of that jealous nation, Hindoo wo- 
men, of good casts, are no fess in- 
accessible, and admission into a re- 
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speetable east is not attainable by 
money. 

The Siamese, soon after the Bir- 
man army had quitted their territory, 
revolted. In 1711, Deeberdee, the 
general who had before subdued 
them, was detached to punish them ; 
but, from diflerent obstacles, was 
compelled to retreat without pene- 
trating into the country. A new ge- 
neral was appointed; but the Pegu- 
érs in the Birman army suddenly 
rose on their companions, commenc- 
ed an indiscriminate massacre, and 
pursued them to the gates of Ran- 
goon, which they besieged, but were 
unable to capture. 

In 1774Shembuan sent an anny, 
which subdued the Cassay country, 
and toak the capital Munipvor; bunt 
10,060 men having gone forward to 
effect the conquest of the Cachar 
cecunatry, they were totally destroyed 
by the Cachars and the hill fever, 
within three days march of Cospoor, 
the capital, A second expedition, 
the same year, was more successful, 
and compelled the Caehar Rajah to 
pay tribute: this year also the dis- 
trict and fort of Martaban were re- 
taken from the revolted Peguers. 

In 1775Shembnan sailed down the 
Jrawaddy, with an army of 50,000 
men; and, inthe month of October, 
arrived at Rangoon, where lie put to 
death Beinga Della, the old and un- 
fortunate Pegue monarch, and many 
‘Tallien, or Pegue nobles 

In 1776 Shembnan Jeft Rangoon, 
and was taken ill in the road to Aya, 
where he died soon after his arrival, 
having reigned about 12 years. Ilis 
character is that of an austere, in- 
telligent, and aetive prince. He re- 
duced the petty sovereigns of several 
neighbouring provinces to a state of 
permanent yassalage, who had before 
only yielded io desultory conquest, 
These he: compelled, on stated pe- 
riods, to repair to the capital, and 
pey homage at the golden feet. 
Amoug them were numbered the 
Lords of Sandipoor, (Cambodia) Ze- 
mee, Quantong, and Bamoo, toge- 
ther with the Carrianers, the Kayus, 
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and other uncivilized tribes, inhae 
biting the western hills and moun- 
tainocus tracts that intersect the re- 
gions east of the Trawaddy. 

Shembuen was sneceeded by his 
son Cheuqnza, aged 18, who proved 
a debanehed, blood-thirsty monster, 
aud was dethroned, and put to death 
by his uncle, Mindragee Praw, in 
1782, after a short, but (as far ag re- 
fers to foreign wars) tranquil reign 
of six years. 

Minderajee Praw was the fourth 
son of the great Alompra, the 
founder of the dynasty. - One of his 
first acts was to drown his nephew 
Momien (the son of Namdojee Praw, 
the second sovereign) by fixing him 
betwixt two jars, which were sunk 
in the stream, contormably to the 
Birman mode of executing members 
of the royal family. When he as- 
cended the throne he was 43 years 
of age, and had two sons already 
grown up to man’s estate. He had 
enjoyed the throne but a short time, 
when he had nearly been deprived 
both of life and diadein, by a despe- 
rado, named Magoung, who, with 
about 180 cenfederates, attacked 
him and his gnards in his own palace, 
where they all perished, 

During his days of leisure this 


-Aing had direeted much of his atten- 


tion 1o astronomical studies, aud be- 
came a thorough believer in judicial 
astrology. Brahmins, who, though 
inferior in sanctity to the Rhahaans, 
are nevertheless held in high respect 
by the Birmans, had long becn ae- 
customed to migrate from Cassy and 
Arracan to Ava. Minderajee Praw 
appointed a certain muniber of them 
his domestic chaplains; and, prompt- 
ed by their persuasions, he detcrmin- 
ed to withdraw the scat of govern- 
ment from Ava, and found a new 
metropolis, which he did at Umme- 
rapoor. 

In the year 1783 (corresponding 
with the Birman year 1145) he sent 
a fleet of hoats against Arracan, whieh 
was conqnered, after a slight resist- 
ance, and Mahasumda, the rajah, 
and his family, made prisoners, ‘The 
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surrender of Cheduba, Ramrec, and 
the Broken Isles, followed the con- 
qnest of Arracan. 

Although the Birmans eonld not 
retain the inland parts of Siam, they 
preserved the dominion over the sea 
coast as faras Mergui. In the vear 
1785 they attacked the island of 
Junkseylon, with a (cet of boats and 
an army; bunt, although first suc- 
cessful, were ultimately compelled 
to retreat with considerable loss. 
The Birman monarch, whose pride 
was deeply mortified by this, resolved 
to repair the disgrace; and, m 1786, 
invaded Siam with an anny of 30,000 
men, but was totally defeated, near 
the fronticrs, by Pictick Single, the 
King of Siam, his useless cannon 
taken, and himself with great difli- 
culty escaping captivity. The Bir- 
mans, in this action, ascribe their 
defeat to the inenmbranee of their 
eannon, which were old ship guus, 
mounted on old carriages. 

In the year 1790 the Siamese oh- 
tained possession of ‘Tavay hy 
treachery, which the Birmans, in 
1791, regained by the same means; 
and that year compelled the Siamese 
to raise the siege of Mergni. In 
1793 peace was concluded wiih the 
Siainese, who ecded to the Hirmans 
the western “maritime towns as far 
south as Mergui, thus yielding to 
them the entire possession of the 
coast of Tenasscrinn, and the two 
important sca ports of Mergui and 
‘Tavay. 

dn 1795) «his Birman majesty, 
learning that three distingnished rob- 
hers, fromthe Cirman dominions in 
Arracan, had taken refuge in the 
British disiriet of Chittagong, wiih- 
out communicating his titention, or 
in any shape demanding the fagi- 
tives, thought proper to order abody 
of 56600 men, under an officer of 
rank, toenter the Company's teni- 
tories, with positive injunctions to 
the commandcr not to return, witless 
he brought with him the detingnents, 
dead or alive; and further to sup- 
port this detachment, an army of 
29,000 men was held in readiness at 
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Arracan. In consequence of this ir- 
ruption, a strong detachment was 
sent from Calcutta, a battalion of 
Europeans by water, and the native 
sepoys by land, under the command 
of Generai Erskine. 

Seree Nunca kiozo, the Birman 
ehief, to whom the task of reclaim- 
ing the tugitives was assigned, after 
his army had crossed the river, and 
encamped on the opposite bank, die- 
tated a letter to the British judge 
aud magistrate of Chittagong, ac- 
quainting hin with the reasons of the 
inroad, and that the capture of the 
delinquents was his sole object, with- 
out harbouring wauy design of hostili- 
ties against the English. At the 
same time he declared, in a peremp- 
tory style, that mutil they were given 
up, he would not depart from the 
Company’s territories; and, in con- 
firmation of this menace, fortificd his 
cumip with a stockade. ‘These mat- 
ters being reported to government, 
the magistrate of Chittagong was or- 
dered to apprenend the refugees, and 
keep them in saie custody until fur- 
ther directions. 

Gn the approach of General Ers- 
kine, Seree Nunda hiazo sent a ilag 
of truce, proposing terms of accom- 
modation, stipnlating for the snrren- 
der of the fugitives, as the basis of 
the agreement. ‘Fhe general re- 
plied, thai uo terms could he listened 
to while the Binnans continued on 
English gronid; but that as soon as 
they should withdraw from their for- 
tificd camp, anid retire within their 
own frontier, he would enter on the 
subject of their complaints; notifying 
also, that untess they evacuated the 
Company's possessions in a limited 
time, force woukld be used to compel 
them. ‘The Birman chief, in a maaly 
coufidence of the British character, 
personally waited on General Ers- 
kine, and diselused to him the na- 
ture of his instructions, the cnormity 
of the offenders, and the ontrages 
they committed. General Erskine as- 
sured him it was tar from the in- 
tention of the British government to 
screen delinquents, but that it was 
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impossible for him to recede froin his 
first determination. ‘The Girman ge- 
neral agrced to withdraw his troops, 
and the retreat was conducted in the 
most. orderly manner; nor had one 
act of viclence been committed by 
the Birinan troops, during their con- 
finance in the Company’s districts. 
The guilt of the refugees being after- 
wards established, they were deli- 
vered over to the Birman magistrates, 
hy whose sentence two out of the 
three underwent capital punishment. 
(Symes, Cox, Leyden, F Buchanan, 
Dalrymple, 4.) 

- Ava—A town inthe Birman Em- 
pire, properly nained Aingwa, four 
miles west from the new capital, 
Ummerapoor. Lat. 21° 51. N. 
Long. 95°. 58’. Ts. 

‘This place is divided into the up- 
per and lower city, both of which are 
tortified, the lower being abont fonr 
miles in cirenmtcrence. %t is pro- 
tected by a wall 30 teet high, at the 
foot of which there is a deep and 
broad fosse. The commmnication 
betwixt the fort aud the conniry is 
over a mound of carth crossing the 
ditch that supports a causeway; the 
wall is sustained on the inside by an 
embankment of earth. ‘The upper 
or smaller fort does not exceed a mile 
in circumferenec, and is mueh the 
strongest, but all the walls are mould- 
ering to decay. The materials of the 
houses, which consisted principally 
of wood, were transported to the 
new city of Ummerapoor; bnt the 
ground, when not covered with grass, 
still retains traces of former build- 
ings and streets. The disposition of 
the latter nearly resembles that of 
Ummerapoor, . 

In the temple of Logathero Praw 
is still to be seen a gigantic imnage of 
Gaudma, of marble, seated in its 
enstomary position on a pedestal. 
‘Lhe height of the idol, from the top 
of the head to the pedestal on which 
it sits, is nearly 24 feet; the head is 
eight fect in diameter, and across the 
breast it measures 10 feet. ‘The 
Birinans assert, that it is composed 
of one entire block of marble; nor, 
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on the elosest inspection, can any 
junction be perceived. ‘The build- 
ing has evidently been erected over 
the idol, as the entranee would 
scarcely admit the introduetion of 
his head. 

Within the fort stands a temple of 
superior sanctity, named Shocgunga 
Praw, in which all oaths of conse- 
quence are administered, the breach 
of which is considered as a most 
hicinons crime. How this temple ob- 
tained so eminent a distinction is not 
now known. Besides these there are 
numerous temples, on which the Bi- 
mans never lay sacrilegious hands, 
dilapidating by the corrosion of time ; 
indeed, it would be difficult to exhibit 
a more striking picture of desolation 
and rnin, (Symes, Se.) 

Awass, (Aras)—A town in the 
Maharatta territories, in the provinee 
of Khandesh, 95 miles £. of Broach, 
Lat. 21°. 48’. N. Lone. 74°, 34”. BE. 

AYTURA—A_ town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Pachete, 127 
miles N. W. from Calcutta. Lat. 
23°, 41. N. Long, 86°. 58’, E. 

AziMNaGuR.—A district in the ter- 
ritorities of the Poonah Maharattas, 
situated to the sonth of the Krishna 
River, in the provinee of Bejapoor. 
It contains no town of conseqnenec. 

AzimcGHur.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, district of Gazy- 
poor, 37 miles N. Ei. from Jionpoor. 
Lat. 24°. 6’. N. Long. 83°. 10. E. 

AZMERIGUNGE, (Ajamida g:anj).— 
A town in the Provinee of Bengal, 
district of Silhet, 75 miles N. &. 
from Dacca, Lat. 24°. 33’. N. Long. 
91°. 5’ E. 


B. 


Baan.—A small town in the pro- 
vinee of Agra, about 10 miles 8S. W. 
from the city of Agra, the road fo 
which is through a fertile country, in- 
terspersed with clumps of mango 
trees. Lat. 27°. 5’. N. Long. 77°. 
55’. BE.  (Hunter.) : 

Basaperpoor, (Bahadarpur)—A 
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town in the Maharatia territories, in 
the provinee of Khandesh, 15 iniles 
S. W. from Boorhanpoor, Lat, 21°. 
15’. N. Long. 76°. 8’. E. 

Basare.—A town in the province 
of Gujrat, district of Werrear, situ- 
ated about 25 miles N. from Rahdun- 
poor, ‘This is one of the principal 
dens of Cooly thieves, aud originally 
belonged to the Balooches, but the 
Coolees have gradually superseded 
their authority. 

Baser.—A small island in the 
Eastern Seas, surrounticd by several 
others, lying betwixt the 130th and 
131st degrees of east longitnde. fn 
length it may be estimated at 18 
inves, by six the average breadth. 

Baprea.—A district in the pro- 
vinee of Gujrat, situated on the pe- 
ninsnla, betwixt the Gults of Cambay 
and Cuteh. It is but of small extent, 
and mountainous, containing many 
strovg holds, Various small rivers, 
which have their sources in the lulls, 
flow from thence, and fall into the 
Gulf of Cambay. This district docs 
not contain any town of note, and is 
in the possession of native inde- 
pendent rajahs. 

. Basuan.—A small island, about 
25 miles in circumference, the most 
northerly of the Philippines. Lat. 
19°, 43’, N. Long, 122% FE. 

Basuyanes Istes.—A nuinber of 
islands lying off the north eoast of 
Luzon, the prineipal Philippine, be- 
twixt the 19th and 2uth degrees of 
north latitude. The largest islands are 
named Babnan, Calayan, Dalupiri, 
Camiguen, and Fuga, and are from 
20 to 30 miles each in circumference, 
Besides these, there are many small 
rocky isles. 

The Babuyanes Isles, although so 
far north, are much infested by the 
piratical eruizers from Magindarao. 
(Forrest, §c.) 

Backan, (Bhacar).—A distriet ex- 
tending along the Indus, in the pro- 
vinee of Mooltan, situated principally 
betwixt the 28th and 30th degrees of 
north latitude. In 1382, it is deseribed 
by Abul Fazel as follows: 

* Doabeh Behker, containing 12 
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mahals, measurement 282,013 bee- 
gahs; revenue, 18,424,947 dams. 
Seyarghal, 60,419 dams. This dis- 
trict finishes 4690 cavalry, and 
11,100 infantry.” 

The chief town is Backar ; but, re- 
specting the conntry generally, we 
have, in modern times, had but little 
information. A considerable propor- 
tion of the district is composed of 
barren unfertile sand. 

Back ar.—A town inthe province 
of Mooitan, situated on an island 
formed by the Indus, near its Junc- 
tion with the Dummoody. Lat. 26° 
31’. Ne uoney70°. 2). 1 Lit 1562, 
it is described by Abul Lazel as fol- 
lows: 

“ Behkoor is a good fort, which, 
in ancient books, is called Munsoo- 
rah. All the six rivers whieli pass 
through Lahore proceed past Beh- 
koor m a collected stream, after hav- 
ing divided into two, onc going to 
the nort!, and the other to the south 
of the fort. Here is very litle rain, 
but the fruit is delicious.” 

Iu 1758, when Dara Shekoh fled 
from his brother Aurengzehe, he di- 
rected his course towards Sindy, 
taking possession of the strong fort 
of Backar, whieh afterwards stood a 
considerable siege. (Abul Fazel, Ber- 
nier, Se.) 

Backercunce, (Bacargunj).—A 
district in the province of Bengal, 
formed about the year {800, trom the 
southern quarter of the Dacca Jelal- 
pore district. A considerable pro- 
portion of this division, named Bok- 
lah, or Ismaelpoor, extends chietly 
along the western bank of the Pud- 
dah, or Great Ganges, nearly to its 
mouth at the Island of Rabnabad, 
which forms the south-east angle of 
the Bengal Delta; the west of Hid- 
gellce being the other. About the 
year 1584 this district was over- 
Whelmed and laid waste by an inun- 
dation; and, from the succeeding 
ravages of the Mughs, aided by the 
Portugnese, who then inhabited Chit- 
tagong, it continues to this day great- 
ly depopulated. 

The lands are very capable of cul- 
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tivation, notwithstanding their prox- 
inity to the sea, being annually, 
during the periodical rains, over- 
flowed by the fresh water of, and fer- 
tilized by, the slimy niould deposited 
by the Ganges, . 

The conntry, being so well sup- 
plied with moisture, produccs two 
abundant crops of rice annually, fur- 
nishing a considcrable proportion of 
the grain which is consumed in, aud 
exported from.Calcutta. Lor the 
latter purpose the dry season crop 
produced during the cold weather 
answers best. J'rom the vicinity of 
this division to the Sunderbunds, be- 
ing in a manner part of it, the inmu- 
merable rivers by which it is inter- 
sected, and the quantity of junzle 
still covering iis surface, it not only 
abounds with alligators and tigers of 
the most enormous size, but Is also 
infested by dacoits, or river pirates, 
who rob in gangs to a greater degree 
than any other district in Bengal. 

A strong establishment of boats 
and sepoys is kept up at Backer- 
gunge, but their efforts have Initherto 
been totally unavailing to suppress, 
or even diminish the number of these 
depredators, who appear tu increase 
all over the lower districts of Bengal. 
These daccities, or gang robberies, 
are ofien attended with murder and 
torture, to compel the disclosure of 
concealed treasure; and always on 
the subsequent trials with perjury, 
and suboriation of perjury, practised 
for the most atrecious purposes. 

The: obstables to the suppression 
of these crimes do not arise from any 
open resistance to the magisterial an- 
thority, but from the extreme difli- 
enliy (which only those can appre- 
ciate who have experienced it) of 
discriminating the innocent from the 
guilty. ‘he evil is of great magni- 
tude and long continuanee, every 
mode of remedy hitherto aticmpted 
having contributed to aggravate, in 
place of diminishing the calamity. 

. In this district there still exist se- 
yeral eriginal Portuguese colonics, of 
probably more than two centuries du- 
vittion, which exhibit a melancholy 
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proof to what an éxtreme it is possible” 
for Europeans to degenerate. They 
are a micagre, puuy, imbecile race, 
blacker than the natives, who hold 
then in the utmost contempt, and 
desiguate by the appellation of Canta 
Feringies, or black Enropeans. 

Backercuxee.—A town in the 
province of Bengal, 120 miles E. 
from Calcutta, the capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name, aud residence 
of the judge and magisirate. Lat. 
22°, 434, N. Lone. 88°. 20K. 

Bapar.—A town in the province 
of Bejapvor, situated on the south 
side ot the River Krishna, 30 miles 
5. FE. from Mirjee, in tie territories 
of the Poonah Maharattas. Lat. 16°. 
40’. N. Long. 74°. 32’. E. 

Baparwa.y.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Lahore, district of Kish- 
tewar, 10 miles from the southern 
range of hills which bound Cashmere, 
Lat. 38°, 45°. N. Long. 749. 54. Ti. 
It is possessed by au independent 
yajah. 

Bapaumy, (Badami).— A town 
in the territories of the Maharattas, 
province of Bejapoor, 80 miles 8. 1. 
from Micrriteh, Lat. 16° 6. N. 
Long. 75°. 46’. BE. ‘Chis isa place of 
some strength, which can be taken 
only bya regular siege, which would: 
require a heavy equipment. 

Banporian, (Bhadria).—A dis- 
trict in the provinee of Agra, inter- 
sected by the Chuimbul River. It is 
principally possessed by different 
petty chicts; those to the south of 
the Chumbul beiug tributary to the 
Maharattas. 

BapracweLttum, ( Bhadrachalam, 
the Suered Mountain ).—A town on. 
the N. E. side of the Godavery River, 
belonging to the Polooushah Rajah, 
134 miles W. from Vizagapatam. 
Lat. 17°, 52’. N. Long. 899.27’, EB. 

At this place the Rajali of Potoon- 
shali collects taxes npon all goods 
passing throngh his couniry by this 
road. The merchandize is gcnerally 
cotion, which the Mfaharaitas export 
to the northern Cirears, importing 
from thence salt and cocoa nuts in 
exchange. ‘There isa pagoda here 
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of high repnte, sacred to Sccta ; 200 
rards to the sonth of which the town 
is situated, consisting of 100 huts, 
the whole being surrounded with 
jungle. (Blunt, $c.) 
Baproon.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Gujrat, district of Broach, 
30 niles E, by 8. from Cainbay, Lat. 
22°. 18’. N. Long. 75°. 131. FE. 
Bapruaw.—aA town in the Maha- 
ratia territories, in the province of 
Gujrat, district of Chumpancer, 40 
niles E. from Cambay. Lat, 22°. 25’, 
Bons, 73°. 25". E. 
Baprycazram, (Vadaricasrama). 
-—A province in Northern Hindostan, 
Situated betwixt the 3ist and 33d 
degrees of north latitude. "This pro- 
viuee may be considered as the nor- 
thern boundary of Hindostan in this 
quarter, being entirely composed of 
niountains, which rise one over the 
Other, and end in the Great Hinna- 
Jaya Ridge. ‘fo the south it has the 
province of Serinagur, of which it 
may be considered as the northern 
quarter. It has never been explored, 
except by some Hlindoo devotees, 
who describe it asa region of ever- 
lasting snow, containing the sourees 
of the Ganges and other sacred ri- 


yers. Vhe name Vadavica Asrama 
signifies the Bower of Vadarica 
Trees. 


Bacaarn, (Bugelen).—aA district 
in the south of Java, nearly about 
the centre of the island, from east to 
west. ‘The dialects of Scindo and of 
this district, are said to be very dis- 
tinct from the Javanese Proper. 
From the Bugelen dialect the Sooloo 
language is supposed to be derived. 

Bacaroo.—aA small town in the 

Rajpoot territories, in the province of 
Ajmecr, 12 miles 8. by W. from Jye- 
nagur. Lat, 26°. 474. N. Long. 78°, 
34’. E. 
. Bacurut, ( Bhagapati)—A small 
town in the province of Delhi, 20 
niles N. from the city of Delhi, Lat. 
29°) Nemelious..77°. 7’. B. 

Bacwana, (Bhagelana).—A_ large 
district in the Maharatta territories, 
~ in the province of Aurungabad, situ- 
ated principally betwixt the 20th and 
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2ist degrees of north latitude. This 
eountry is excecdingly mountainous, 
but contains many fertile plains and 
vallies. Pew countries have greater 
advantages, in point of natural 
strength, which is angmeiuted by a 
number of strong fortresses, erected 
ou the summits of lofty mountains. 
The rivers are small, and there are 
no towns of any great note; the 
chief are Chandere, Tarabad, and 
Tnganw. 

‘This is one of the original Maha- 
ratta provinces, and is still wholly 
possessed by dillerent leaders of that 
nation. On account of its natural 
strength, and the martial disposition 
of the natives, it does not appear that 
it ever was completely subducd, ei- 
ther by the Deccany sovereigns or 
the Moguls 

The rajuhs were ‘often reduced to 
the last stage of independence, par- 
ticulariy by Aurengzebe; but a sort 
of fendal obedience, and a tribute 
extremely irregularly paid, were the 
utmost subjection they ever submit- 
ted to. It was first conquered by 
the Mahommedans during the reign 
of Allah ud Deen, A. D. 1295; but 
it was a conquest they were unable 
to retain. About the year 1500 Bag- 
lane was governed by an indcpendeut 
rajah, who was compelled to become 
tributary to the Nizam Shakee dynas- 
ty of Alunednuggnr. 

Baglana coutinued under a no- 
minal sort of subjection to the Dethi 
emperors, uniil the appearance of 
ihe Maharatta chief Sevaiec, when 
it was amongst the first that revolted, 
and has ever since remained under 
the Maharatta goverument. Like 
many other districts subject to that 
nation, it is not wholly possessed by 
any one chief, but partitioned amoug 
several, whose limits frequently Huc- 
tuate. (Ferishia, Rennel, Sc.) 

AGMUTTY, ( Baghamati, Fortu- 
nate ).—TVhis river has its source in 
the ills to, the north of Catmandoo, 
the capital of Nepuul, from whence 
it flows in a seutherly direction, en- 
tering the British territories in the 
district of Tirhoot, aud province of 
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Bahar. It subsequently falls into 
the Ganges, a few miles helow 
Monghir, having performed a wind- 
ing course of about 300 miles. 

Bacnouwancit.—A Dutch port 
and setilement situated in the Straits 
of Bally, at the eastern extremity of 
Java, and distant five leagues trom 
the mouth of Balambonang Bay. 
Lat. 8°. 15’. 8S. Long. 114°, 20', E. 

This place is intersected by a small 
river, and has a little earthen fort, 
lined with turf, and surrounded bya 
ditch, over which are two draw- 
bridges, The garrison consists of a 
hentenant eommandant, a company 
of Madurans, intermixed with 10 
Europeans, and some Samanap ar- 
tillery, with a Dutch seeond fieu- 
tenant and sergeant. ‘T'wo pilots, 
who reside in the village, precede the 
ships which pass the Straits, to point 
out the proper anchoring stations. In 
the neighbourhood are two fine plan- 
tations of pepper and cofice, with an 
indigo manulactory adjoining, A’ 
league beyond this place, at Saeora- 
daya, are a large old brick-built 
house, ahospitat, and prison for the 
Malays. 

Adjacent to this establishment is a 
village of the same name, consisting 
of 80 Chinese and Malay families, 
where the chief, or tomogon resides. 
itis separated from Panaronkan by 
an extensive desert; and, being one 
ef the most unhealthy stations in the 
island, all the malcontents of Sama- 
rang and Sourabhaya are banished 
hither for five or six months, accord- 
ing 1o the degrees of their offences. 
AlltheJavan and Maduran criminals, 
condemned for life, are sent to work 
on the plantations in this vicinity. 
‘The fort and villages are surrounded 
by marshes, which oceasion frequent 
putrid fevers among the natives a 
Europeans. (Tombe, $c) 

Ban (Vahu) River.—This river : 
has its suuree in the province of Aj- 
mecr, not far from the.city of Joud- 
poor, "and afterwards flows in a south- 
erly direction towards the. Gulf of. 
Cutch, which it never reaches, being 
absorbed by the way, orlostinthe Run. 

4 
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BAHAR, ; 
(Vihar, a Monastery of Buddhists.) 


A large province of Hindostan, ex- 
tending from the 22d to the 27th 
degrees of north latitude. His se- 
parated from the Nepaul dominions 
by an extensive range of hills, which 
rise up on the nor thern frontier ; on 
the south it has the ancient and bar- 
barous Hindoo province of Gund- 
wana; on the east it is bounded by 
the province of Bengal; aud on the 
west by Allahabad, Gude, and Gund- 
wana. The River Caramnassa was 
the old line of separation betwee 
the Bahar and Beuares territories. 

This province is one of the inost 
fertile, highly cultivated, and popn- 
lous, of Hindostan, in proportion to 
its extent of plain arable gromnid, 
which may be computed at 26,000 
square imiles, divided naturally into 
two equal portions of-territory, north 
and south of the Ganges, which runs 
here au easterly course of 200 miles. 

One of these divisions extends 
northerly 70 miles, to the forests of 
Nepaul and Morung; is scparated 
from Goracpoor in Oude, on the west, 
by the Gunduck, and a crooked Jine 
between that river and the Dewah, 
or Goggrah, This northern division 
is bounded on the cast by Purneah in’ 
Bengal, the whole area being one 
uninterrupted flat, which was snb- 
divided by the Emperor Acber into 
four districts, viz. Tirhoet, Hajypoor, 
Sarin, with Chumparun, or Bettiah, 
including four pergunnahs from Mon~ 
ghir. 

The central division of Bahar ex- 
tends south of the Ganges 60 miles, 
to that range of hills called in Sans-~ 
crit Vindliya-ehil, which separates 
the lower plaius frem the territory 
above the Ghauts. It is divided on- 
the west fram Chunar in Allahabad, 
Dy the River Carammassa; and from 
Bengal, on the east, by a branch of 
the southern hills, extending to the 
pass of Villiaghury, on the confines 
of Rajemal. ‘The district named Ba-: 
har, Which is in the middle of this 
ceutral division, occupies about one 
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half of the whole level area, the 
plains of Moughir one-sixth more, the 
rest being mountainous. Rotas, the 
most south-western district, lies 
chiefly between the Rivers Soane and 
Caraninassa; the remaining district, 
Shahabad, extending along the south 
side of the Ganges. ‘This central di- 
vision, on aceount of the superiority 
of the soil and produee, particularly 
of opium, yields nearly two-thirds of 
the total annvat produce. 

Exclusive ot these two divisions 
there is a straggling hilly country of 
8000 square miles, Which produces 
but liftle. 

Sull further to the sonth there is a 
third and elevated region, containing 
18,000 square miles, though propor- 
tionally ofinconsiderable value. ‘This 
highland territory includes the mo- 
dern subdivisions of Valamow, Ram- 
ghur, and Chuta ‘sagpoor; bounded 
on the west by the Sonbah of Alla- 
habad, on the south by Orissa, and 
on the east by Bengal. ‘This Jast di- 
vision is geusraphically termed the 
Three Bellads, or Cantons, and is also 
sometines deseribed under the ap- 
pellation of Kokerah, but more com- 
monly named Nagpoor, from the dia- 
mond inlies it contains. 


Square miles. 
The assessed lands of cight 


districts of this province 
contam - - - - = - 
The lands belonging to Pala- 
mow, Ramghur, aud Nag- 
poor - - - - - = = 
Portion of hilly country in 
Monghir, Rhotas, &c. 


26,287 


18,553 


7133 


Total superficial concn 


of the provinee - DO 


In the Institutes of Acber, com- 
piled by Abul Fazel, A. D. 1582, this 
province is deseribed as follows; 

“ "The length of Bahar, fron: Gur- 
her to Rotas, is 120 cuss, and the 
breadth, trom 'Tirhoot to the northern 
mountains, ineludes 110 coss. It is 
bounded on the cast by Bengal, has 
Allahabad and Oude to ihe west, 
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and on the north and south are large 
mountains. ‘Phe principal rivers of 
this soubah are the Ganges and the 
Soane. ‘The River Gunduck comes 
from the north, and empties itself 
into the Ganges near Hadjypvor. 
The suimmer months are here very 
hot, but the winter is temperate. The 
rains continue for six mouths. In 
the district of Monghir is raised a 
stone wall, extending from the Gan- 
ges to the monntains 5; and this wall 
is considered to be the boundary be- 
tween Bengal and Bahar. This sou- 
bah contains seven districts, viz. Ba- 
har, Monghir, Chumparun, Lajypoor, 
Sarun, Tirhoot, and Rotas. ‘These 
are subdivided into 199 pergunnahs; 
the gross amonnt of the revenue is 
55,47,985 sicca rupees. It furnishes 
11,415 cavalry, 449,350 infantry, and 
100 boats ” 

The province of Bahar possesses 
great natural advantages, a teimper- 
ate climate, high and fertile soil, 
well Ww atered, productive of the drier 


grains, and all the luxuries required 
by ie more active inhabitants of the 
north. Its geographical situation is 


centrical, having easy communica- 
tions internally, and serving as a 
thoroughfare tor the commeree of 
Bengal and of forcign maritime 
conniries, with the provinces of Hin- 
dostun. ‘These advautages brought 
Bahar into a neh state of prosperity 
soon after the Patan conquest, which 
continued tnder the Mogul dynasty, 

In Bahar, and the districts con- 
tiguous to it, a parching wind from 
the westward prevails during a large 
portion of the hot season, [t blows 
with great strength during the day, 
but is commonly sueceeded at night 
by a cool breeze in the opposite di- 
rection. Sometimes it ceases for days 
or weeks, giving way to easterly 
gales. Beyond the limits of Bahar 
the parehing winds are still more 
prevalent; refreshing breezes, or 
cooling showers of rain and hail, 
more rare. During the cold season 
a blighting frost is sometimes expe- 
nieuced in the Bahar and Benares pro- 
vinces. 
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Agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce, have always greatly flou- 
rished iu this province. Opium may 
be considered as its peculiar produce 
and staple commodity of the coun- 
try; saltpetre is principally mann- 
factured in the districts of Hajypoor 
and Sarun. Cotton cloths for ex- 
portation are maunfactured every 
where, in addition to which are the 
ordinary productions of grain, sugar, 
indigo, oil, betel eal, &e. 

The manufacture of saltpetre 
scarcely passes the eastern limits of 
Bahar. It is a practical remark, that 
the production of nitre is greatest 
during the prevalence of the hot 
winds, which are perhaps essential to 
its formation. These parching winds 
from the west did not formerly ex- 
teud beyond the eastern limits of Ba- 
har, but by the change of seasons 
which have been remarked within 
these 30 years, the hot winds have 
extended their influence to Bengal 
Fyoper. Perhaps the manufacture of 
saltpetre might, on that account, be 
attempted with success in many dis- 
tricts of Bengal. 

The actnal extent of the saltpetre 
manufacture would admit of a pro- 
duction to whatever amount com- 
merce required. What is delivercd 
into the Company’s warehouses does 
not usually cost more than two ru- 
pees per maund of 80lbs. the rest, 
after paying duty and charges of 
transportation, and affording profit 
to several intermediate dealers, sells 
in general at fonr aud five rupces per 
mand, for internal consumption, or 
for iraffic with different parts of In- 
dia. ‘The export of saltpetre to Hu- 
rope is at all times principally con- 
fined to the Company’s mvestment, 
Imt private persous are also occa- 
sionally permitted to export it under 
certain limitatious. 

The opinm produced im the pro- 
vinces of Bahar and Benares is 1:0- 
nopolized by the government, and 
sold in Calcutta by public sale. Vor 
yarious reasons, this monopoly scems 
less exceptionable than many others. 
Phe common produce is eight pounds 
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of.opinm per beegah (one-third of 
an aere), besides which the cultiva- 
tor reaps about 14 ponnds of sced; 
and many cultivators, from the same 
Jaud, obtain a crop of potherbs, or 
some other early praduce. ‘The pre- 
paration of the raw opium is ander 
the immediate superintendance of 
the Company’s ageut. It consists in 
evaporating, by exposure to the sun, 


‘the watery particles, which are re- 


placed by oil of poppy seed, to pre- 
vent the drying of the resin. The 
opium is then formed into cakes, and 
covered with the petals of the poppy, 
and, when sufficiently dried, it is 
packed in chests, with the fragments 
of the capsules, from which poppy- 
seeds have been thraslicd out. ‘The 


- adulteration of opinm is difficult to 


discover: it has commonly been sup- 
posed to be vitiated with an extract 
from the leaves and stalk of the pop- 
py, and with gum of the mimosa. 

Bahar, like the greater part of Win- 
dostan, was ancicutly supplied with 
salt from the Lake of Sambter, in 
the province of Ajmeer; but it now 
consumes the Bengal salt, and a 
small portion of that imported from 
the coast of Coromandel. 

In the natare of landed property 
there are several distinctions hetwixt 
Bengal and Bahar, of which the fol- 
lowing are the principal: 

In Beugal the Zemindaries are 
very extensive ; and that of Burdwan 
alone is equal in produce to three- 
fourths of that of Bahar, n1 which 
province the Zemindaries are com- 
paritively small, ‘The power and in- 
fluence of the principal Zemindars 
in Bengal are proportionably great, 
and they are able to maintain a de- 
giee of indepeudence, which the in- 
ferior Zemindars of Bahar haye lost. 
The latter, also, having been placed 
under a provineial adininistration, 
from distance as well as comparative 


inferiority, have been precluded 
from that degree of information, 


Which the Zemindars of Bengal, 
from their vicinity to Calentta, and 
access to the officers of government, 
have been able to obtain, 
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The lands of Bahar have, frem 
time hinemorial, been let to farm, 
and no general scttlencnt, since the 
acquisition of the Dewanny, had 
been concluded between govern- 
ment and the proprictors of the soil, 
until the final and perpetual assess- 
ment in 1792. 

‘There are few instances of jaghires 
in Bengal, probably not more than 
three or four; but they are frequent 
in Bahar. 

The eustom of dividing the pro- 
duce of the land, in ecrtain propor- 
tions, between the cullivator and go- 
vernment, was almost universal in 
Bahar; but in Bengal this custom 
was very partial and limited. Upon 
the whole, the proprictors of the soil 
m Bahar were in a degraded state, 
comparatively with those of Bengal. 
In Bahar there are but three priuci- 
pal zemindars, viz. 
Tirhoot, Shahabad, and Sunnote Te- 
karoy. 

The principal rivers of Bahar are 
the Ganges, the Soane, the Gunduck, 
the Dummoodah, the Caramnassa, 
and the Dewah ; the two latter being 
boundary rivers: besides these there 
are many small streams, the flat part 
of this country being very well sup- 
plied with moistare. The chicftowus 
are Patua, Monghir, Boglipoor, 
Buxar, Dinapoor, Gayah, aud Rotas. 
The race of meu visibly improve in 
Bahar compared with Bengat. as they 
are taller and much more robust. 

Bahar having been, at an carly 
period, conquered by the Mahom- 
micdans, and afterwards retained in 
permanent subjcction, contains a 
considerable proportion of inhabitants 
professing that religion, particularly 
in the northern and more cultivated 
districts. Although Gayah, the birth- 
place of Buddha, the great prophet 
and legislator of the more eastern 
nations, be within the limits of this 
province, and js stifl.a place of pil- 
grimage for sectaries of that persua- 
sion, yet among the resident inhabi- 
tants remarkably tew Buddhists are 
to be found, the Brahminical being 
the prevailing religion. 

F 
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In the remote periods of Hindoo 
history, Bahar appears to have been 
the seat of two indepcudent sove- 
reiguties; that of Magadha. or South 
Bahar, and that of Mithila (Tirhoot), 
or North Bahar. 

Anintimate connexion has always 
subsisted between this province and 
Bengal, on which account their his- 
tories and political economy arc wna- 
voidably much blended; the reader 
is, therefore, referred to the article 
BenGat, for further information on 
these subjects, and more particularly 
respceting the population. (J. Grant, 
Abul Fazel, Colebrooke, Shore, Gho- 
laum, Hossein, &e.) 

Banar—A large and fertile dis- 
trict in the province of Bahar, sitn- 
ated betwixt the 24th and 26th de- 
grees of north latitude. Itis bounded 
onthe north by the Ganges, on the 
south by Ramgur and Monghir, on 
the east by Monghir, and on the west 
by the River Soane and the district of 
Rotas. ‘This district occupies about 
one halfof the wholc level area of the 
district of Bahar Proper, to the south 
of the Ganges. In all its dimen- 
sions, according to Major Rennel, it 
contains G680 square miles, besides 
hilly territory, dismembered from Pa- 
lamow, Nagpoor, and Ramgnr. 

In 1582 Abul Fazel describes the 
district as follows : 

“ Sirear Bahar, containing 46 ma- 
hals, measurement 952,598 becgahs, 
revenue $3,196,390 dams, seyurehal 
2,270,147 dams. This sircar fur- 
nishes 2115 cavalry and 67,350 in- 
fantry.” 

A great proportion of this district 
is level and highly eultivated land; 
but towards the centre are some high 
grounds, named the Rajegur Lills, 
not eqnally fertile. 

Although extremely well watered 
by the Ganges, Soane, and mumber- 
Jess smaller rivers, this is not proper- 
ly arice country, wheat of an exeel- 
lent quality being the chicf produce. 
Lhe other articles are opium, in very 
large quantities, cotton, castor oil, 
aud saltpetre, besides afl the: other 
frniis and vegetables common to 
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Vindostan. “Throughout the district 
evttou gouds are mumilaetured, aud 
a large quantity of saltpetre is annu- 
ally sent to Caleutta on the Coim- 
pany’s account. 

The culture of this district, in the 
vicinity of Patna, ts far superior to 
what is gcnerally met with in Ben- 
gal. For several miles round the vil- 

ages of Bankipoor and Dinapoor, 
the ticlls agsume the appearance of 
rich and well-dressed gardens, and 
the operation of watering the fields is 
carried on with great labonr and 
perseverance, ‘The surface of the 
ground, in this part of the province 
of Bahar, does not rise more than 
30 feet above the level of the Gan- 
ges, and in many places the cleva- 
tion is still more inconsiderable. The 
most common ereps are cotton, doll, 
aud the eastor oi plant (the Ricinus 
coumunis). The latter rises to the 
height of a large shrub, and shelters 
below its bread leaves the doll and 
cotton plats. Barley alouc is mixed 
with the common pea, is also a very 
common produec in this vicinity, 
but is not eqnal to that of Britain. 

This distriet is on the whole ex- 
tremely well populated, in the pro- 
portion of onc Mahommedan to four 
Hindoos, and the cuitivation of the 
land is rapidly extending. Phe 
chief towns are Patna, Dinapoor, Ba- 
har,and Gayah. (4. Grant, Lennant, 
Colebrooke, Abul Fazel, &e.) 

Banar.—A town hi the provinee 
of Bahar, district of Bahar, 35 miles 
S. E. from -Patua. hat, 25°. 12’. N. 
Long. 85°. 377. L. 

Banares River.—This river lias 
its sourec among the demlah moun- 
tains in northern Vindostan, trom 
whence it flews sonth through the 
provinee of Oude, to the cast of the 
Goggrah, which it joins about 25 
miles above Fy aabad. 

Bauorry, (Vehudavati)—A small 
town within the Seik territories, in 
the previnee of Lahore, sitnated on 
the east side of the Jhylaa River. 
Lat. Bue. 7 Ne Long. ales 56". 1. 
About six miles further down for- 
merly stood the fort of Shabat-deen, 
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on the Island of Jamad, and to the 
south are salt hills, This place is 
about 412 miles W, N. W. trom the 
city of Lahore. 

Banry, (Bari).—A town in the 
province of Agra, situated abont 16 
sniles to the north of the Chimbaul. 
Lat. 26°. 447. N. Long. 79°. 35/. ¥. 
‘his is the sccond town in point of 
consequence in the Rana of Dhocl- 
peers dominions. The streets are 
narrow, but mauy of the houses, 
which are built of red stone, are 
two stories high, and have a greater 
appearance of comfort than is usnal 
in Indian habitations. ‘This place 
has, fur many years, been chiefly in- 
habited by Patans, and possesses se- 
veral handsome Mahonuneden toinbs. 
The surrounding country is frequent- 
ly harassed by depredations, and 
consequently Hl cultivated. (Brough- 
ton, Sc.) 

BaiwyANAtH.—A village in Nor- 
thern Hindostan, in the district of 
Kemaoon, near the boundary of the 
Gerwal and Kemavon districts. Lat. 
29°. 56’. N. Long. 79°. 40’. FE. 

This village derives its name from 
a large temple, now in a rumous 
condition, and no longer appropri- 
ated to sacred wership. ‘The images, 
which eonprehend a large proportion 
of the Hindvo pantheon, are lodged 
in asmaller temple, which has the 
appearance of great antiquity. It 
Stands on the banks of the Gauma- 
thi River, in which are a munber of 
fish, that are daily ted by the Brah- 
mins and Fakirs. Agi animud festi- 
valis held at this place, during the 
time of the Thurdwar fair, which is 
muuneronsly attended by people frem 
all parts of the his. "Phe village 
conjains only cight or 10 houses, in- 
habited principally by Gosains; but 
there are a few Canoje Brahmins, 
who have the snperintendanee of the 
temple. The Gaumathi River atter- 
wards falls into the Goegrah, or 
Sarjew River. Badyanath, or Vaid- 
yanatha, is the name of the Hi:ndvo 
god ofmedicine, (diaper, &e.) 

Barura—-A small town in the 
Rajah of Mysore’s country, Lat. 129, 
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65'.N. Long. 76°. 3’. E. Near to 
this town is the small River Dhadni, 
the country to the west of which is 
called Malayar, or the Hills, while 
that to the east is called Mcidaun, or 
the open country. In Malayar there 
are no slaves. A considerable trade 
is carried on betwixt Bailurm and Je- 
maulabad, in the Malabar province. 
Cochineal to the extent of about 
1500 pounds weight is made here, 
upon the nopals raiscd by the tarmers 
asa fence ronnd their gardens. The 
cochines! is of the inferior kind, which 
has been introdneed into Tadia, and 
the plant is the cactus, which is ab- 
orginal in the country. This town 
im Sanserit is named Bailapura, and 
stands at a little distance from the 
Bhadri River. It has a good fort 
built of stone, with a snburb con- 
taining above 600 houses. (F. Bu- 
chanan, §c.) 

BasuLcpoor.—A_ town in the Ma- 
haratta territories, situated among 
the Vindaya mountains, 35 miles 8. 
from Oojain. Lat. 22° 43". N. Long. 
73°. 39". I. 

Bavtasac.—A small island in the 
Eastern Seas, abont 18 miles in 
lengih, by four the average breadth, 
lying off the southern cxtremity of 
the Island of Palawan. Lat. 8°. N. 
Long. 117°. 104, E. 

BiLavaLtaGan.—A_ cluster of 13 
small flat islands in the Straits of 
Macassar, covered with trees, and 
having navigable channels between 
them, but uneven anchorage. ‘They 
are also naincd the Little Paternoster 
Isles. The Boadjoos fish here for 
sea swallo, or biche de mar, which 
they strike on the sand at the bottom, 
in eight and 10 {xthoms water, with 
an iron pronged instrument. (4or- 
rest, §c.) 

BALaGHaUT CEDED DisTRicTs.— 
Yn the south of India a stupendous 
wall of mountains, named the Ghauts, 
rises abruptly trom the low country, 
supporting in the nature of a terrace 

“a vast extent of level plains, which 
are so clevated as to affect the tem- 
perature, and render the climate 
cvoler. ‘This table land extends from 

F 2 
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the Krishna to the southern extremity 
of the Mysore, and is named Bala- 
ghant, or Above the Ghants, in con- 
tradistinction to Payenghnut,or Below 
the Ghauts. This extensive and fruit- 
ful region formed the ancieut Hindoo 
empire of Karnata, no part‘ol which 
was below the mountains, although, 
in moders times, the term has been 
so misapplied by the Mahommedans 
and Enropeans, as to signify exeln- 
sively the country below the Ghants. 

In the present article the name 
Balaghant is restricted to that terri- 
tory acquired by the British govern- 
ment in 1800, and since subdivided 
into the two collectorships of Bellary 
and Cudapah. 

This tract of country was acquired 
by treaty with the nizam, dated the 
12th Oct. 1800, and comprehends all 
the territory situated south of the 
Toombuddra and Krishna rivers, 
which ft to the nizam’s share by the 
treaties of Seringapatam in 1792, and 
Mysore in 1799, together with the 
Talook of Adoni, and all his high- 
nesses Other districts south of these 
rivers. 

This large portion of conntry is 
what is now called the Ceded Dis- 
tricts; and to these, two-thirds of 
Pungauoor were added, and part of 
Goodiput; having been exchanged 
for certain districts, which had been 
reserved by the treaty of Mysore, «s 
the eventnal portion of the Peshwah 
of the Maharattas, but which, by the 
supplementary treaty of Mysore, in 
Dec. 1803, fell into the possession of 
the Company. 

Under the ancient native govern- 
ments, this quarter of the Balaghant 
was subdivided into many districts, 
the - chief of which were Carnoul, 
Adoni, Commim, Harponully, Ry- 
droog, Balhary, Gooty, Wandicotta, 
or Gundicotta, Cudapah, Gurrum- 
condah, Punganoor, and Sidhout. 

The principal towns are Bijanagur, 
Balhary, Adoni, Gooty, Cudapah, 
Jiarponally, and Grrrumeondah, 

rom the elevated surface of this 
region it has no large rivers cacent 
the Mdvisna and Toombuddra, which 
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are its proper boundaries, but it pos- 
sesses many sinaller streams. Much 
the greater portion of the lands is 
under the dry cultivation, it being 
calculated, that in the Ceded Distr iets 
the wet cultivation does not exceed 
seven per ect. of the whole. 

In the Ceded Districts there are 
vast tracts of land unoceupied, which 
may be ploughed at once, withont 
the labour and expense of elcaring 
away forests, as there are above three 
millions of acres of this kind, which 
were formerly cultivated, and might 
be retrieved and occupied. 

In the ceded territories, districts 
are subdivided into villages under 
the management of potails, or head 
farmers, by whom the ryots are 
guided. In all villages the latter are 
in the habit of meeting and debating 
on the subject of rent, but there are 
many villages in which they settle 
among themsclves the exaet propor- 
tion of the whole rent that cach in- 
dividual is to pay. These are calied 
veespuddi, or sixtecuth villages, from 
the Jand rent being divided into six- 
teenth shares. A great part of the 
Cuddapah province is composed of 
these sorts of villages, and they are 
scattered, though more thinly, over 
the other parts of the country. When 
the season of cultivation draws near, 
the ryots of the veespuddi villages 
assemble to regulate their several 
rents for thé year. The pagoda is 
usually the place chosen for this pur- 
pose, from the idea that its sanetity 
will reuder their engagements with 
each other more binding ; every vil- 
lage in this inanner being a small 
collectorate, managed by the potail, 
or head farmer. 

Jn 1806, after the survey of these 
districts was completed, instructions 
were circulated to make out new re- 
turns of the number of the inhabitants 
in every village, as faras was practic- 
able by actual muster, except with 
those casts who scelude their women 
from pubtic view. The total number 
ofiuhabiants amounted to 1,917,376, 
which shewed an increase of one- 
fourth in the population in five years 
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of tranquillity, partly arising from 
the return of persons who had emi- 
grated during the nizam’s govern- 
ment, bnt the remainder must be at- 
tributed to the falsity of former re- 
turns. ‘These pepulation lists tended to 
prove, that the males were one-tenth 
more humerous than the females. 

The number of cattle and sheep 
cannot be ascertained with the same 
accuracy, not only beeause the 
owners are averse to giving truc re- 
ports, but because herds and flocks 
more frequently migrate from one 
partof tue country to another for the 
sake of pasture, and many herds are 
actually wild. ‘The namber of black 
caitle was estimated at 1,198,613, 
and that of buffaloes 493,906; the 
shecp 1,147,492, and the goats 
694,633. ‘The actual number of the 
two last is probably more, as their 
owners have a superstitious prejudice 
against their being counted by others, 
or even by themselves ; and it is, 
therefore, more difficult to obtain 
correct statements of them than of 
the larger cattle. 

In the Ceded Districts indigo i is 
raised and exported in considerable 
quantities, the coarse sugar manufac- 
tory is also on the increase. Cotton 
is one of the chief productions, but 
has not increased lately. The pea- 
santry are a very industrious race, 
and most of themhusbandmen by cast, 

in a political and military peint of 
view these districts are of great 
valuc, for they are now what the 
Carnatic formerly was, the countries 
from which our armies im the Deecan 
must draw all their supplics of cattle 
and provisions. When under the 
nizam, the revenue ot the ceded dis- 
tricts was rapidly declining cvery 
year, Anarmy was constantly in the 
ticld, the expense of whieh consumed 
the collections, and the country was 
altogether in such a distracted state, 
that the nizam seemed to have given 
it ap to the Company, because he 
could not retain it m subjection. 

The Ceded Districts, when obtained 
in 1800, were placed under Colonel 
Thomas Munro, 'This extensive tract 
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ef country, which, including the tri- 
butary district of Karnoul, is larger 
than Scotland, and coiiains a popu- 
lation of above two millions, had 
sunk to the lowest peint of declen- 
sion, by a weak and improvident 
sovernment. ‘The value at which it 
was ceded was 16,51.545 star pa- 
godas, including all heads of revenue. 
he collector, in the first instance, 
fixed his rents at a rate much below 
what had been the former demand, 
mcreasing it only as the means of 
the cultivator, and the state of the 
country, improved. In the course 
of seven years, the land revennes 
alone increased from 10,06,593 pa- 
yados to 15,17,272 ; and, by the able 
eondnet of Col. Manro, the inhabit- 
ants of the province, from disunited 
hordes of lawless freebooters, beeame 
as far advanced in civilization, sub- 
mission to the laws, and obcdienee 
to the magistrates, as any of the sub- 
jects under the Madras government, 
The total eollections in 1868-9 
amounted to 18,02.570 star pagodas, 
6f which 16,69 908 consisted of Jand 
revenue only. 

Up to 1810 no permanent settle- 

nent had been made in the Ceded 
Districts, but the cultivators were so 
far protected in the enjoyment of 
their property, that a fixed rent had 
been settled on all land, and every 
ryot could retain his farin, provided 
he paid that fixed rent. 

The eeded territories are now di- 
vided into two collectorships, or dis- 
tricts, viz. Bellary and Cudapah. 

This part of India having heen 
brought under the Mahommedan 
yoke at a late period, and never 
thoroughly subdued or settled, the 
proportion of that religion to the 
Hindoo is sinall, probably not more 
than one in 15. 

dn remote times these provinces 
formed part of the last existing Hin- 
doo kingdom of Bijanagur, to which 
article the reader is referred for some 
historical particulars. A great pro- 
portion of the modern polygars claim 
descent from the ofticers ef the Bija- 
hasur cimpirc, and some from the 
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royal family. On the fall of the Mo- 
gul dynasty it contained severat small 
independent states, particularly the 
Patan Nabobs of Adoni and Cuda- 
pah, and suflered encroachments from 
the Cnrtnrs of the Mysore. It was 
mostly conquered by Hyder, between 
1766 and 1780, and in 1800 was 
transferred to the British govern- 
ment. (Col. T. Munro, Sth Report, 
Rennel, Thackeray, aeeesiats &e.) 

BaALamMBANGAN.—A. small island in 
the Lastern Seas, about 15 miles in 
length, by three in breadth, lying off 
the norther , extremity of Borueo, 
Lat. 7°. 15. N. Long, 117° 8” E, 
The har bour called the North Kast is 
the largest; but at that on the south 
side, where the English setiled, the 
ground is swampy. It is very con- 
venient for watering, as by means of 
a hose the water may be conducted 
on board without landing the easks, 
The soil is rich and fruitful, and the 
hatbour abounds with fish. At the 
north cast harbour the soil is sandy 
and barren. 

{nu 1774 the East India Company 
formed 2 settlement here with a view 
to the spice trade, but were trea- 
chcrously expelled by the Sooloos in 
1775, who surprised the Buggess 
ecntinels, turned the guns against 
the guard, and drove the settlers on 
board their vessels. ‘The settlement 
was re-established in 1803, but after- 
wards abandoned. It ‘docs not ap- 
pear that this settlemest would have 
answered any purpose eapanle of 
compensating the great expenditure 
requisite to sustain it. The island, 
prior to 1774, was uninhabited, and 
has probably remained so ever siuce 
the British quitted it. (2orrest, Se.) 

Bacvasore, (Valeswaru).--A town 
in the provinee of Orissa, district of 
Mohurbunge, 110 miles 8. W. trom 
Calcutta. Lat. 219% 314. N. Long, 
87°. 137. E. 

This town is built along the Booree 
Bellaun River, where the tide eom- 
monly rises eight fect. ‘The stream 
is not avigable for vessels of greater 
burden than 100 tons, and even these 
can only get over the bar at spring 
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tiles. Balasore was formerly a flou- 
rishing port, bat their manufactory 
of Sanaes cloths is very much fallen 
off, both in quality and quantity. At 
a very early period the Portuguese, 
Duteh, and English, had factories 
here, long age in rains. 

On the 20th Nov. 1688, during a 
rupture between the [ast India 
Company and Aurengzeke, Captain 
Heath landed a body of troops and 
seamen, attacked and took a battery 
of 30 pieces of cannon, and plin- 
dered the town of Balasore. The 
Vnglish factory was burned by the 
governor, and the Company’s  ser- 
vants carricd prisoners up the coun- 
try, and it does not appear that they 
were ever released. 

The native vessels from Balasore 
and Cuttaek, which carry inost of 
the grain from Bengal to Madras, 
are larger aud of a superior descrip- 
tion to other native vessels employed 
on this coast. After having made 
one voyage to Madras, they usually 
refurn tor a second cargo, winch they 
generally lund there in the latter end 
of April, or beginning ef May. They 
afterwards proceed to Coringa, which 
is a favourable port, both for obtain- 
ing repairs, aud eargoes of salt for 
Bengal. 

The town of Balasore was ceded 
to the British government, along with 
this part of Orissa, by the Nagpoor 
Maharattas, duriug the administra- 
tion of the Marquis Wellesley in 
1803. Pilots for the Caicutta River 
are procured in Balasore Roads. ‘Tra- 
velling distance from Caleutta to Ba- 
lasore 141 miles 8S. W. (1st Register, 
Leckie, Bruce, Rennel, Reports, §c.) 

BALCHORAH.—A town in the Bri- 
tish territories, in the province of 
Oude, situated near the northern 
mountains. Lat. 28° 42’. N. Long. 
81° 12’. BE. 

BALECUNDAH, (Balikhanda).—A 
town in the nizam’s territories, in 
the provinee of Hyderabad, situated 
on the south side of the Godavery, 
Lat. 19°. 10’. N. Long. 79°. 20’. E. 

Batcaum.—A town in the provmee 
of Gujrat, situated on the read be- 
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tween Rahdunpoor and Therah, @ 
few mules south of the latter, and be- 
longing {o an independent Cooly 
chici 'T'wo miles north of it is ano- 
ther Cooly chief’s den, named Ra- 
ningpoor. The surrounding country 
is overspread with jungle about 15 
tect high. (AI‘ Murdo, §e.) 

Barnary, (Bellary)—The terri- 
tories ceded by the uizam, in 1800, 
were subdivided into two collector- 
ships—Balhary and Cudapah; the 
former comprehending the western, 
and the latter the eastern districts: 
(See Balaghant ceded territories.) 

Barnary, (Valaiari).— <A town, 
situated on the west side of the Hog- 
gry River, 187 miles N. trom Se- 
riugapatam, and the capital of one 
of the Balaghaut colleetorships, into 
which the ceded distriets were di- 
vided. Lat. 15° 5’. N. Long. 76°. 
55", ES. 

Bullary is a hill fort, with a forti- 
fied pettah, near to which is fixed the 
head quarters and cantomnents of a 
military division. 

The ancestors of the Balhary po- 
lygars held the oflice of Dewan under 
the Rayeels of Annagoondy, and ac- 
quired several zemindaries. His de- 
scendants paid tribute to the Beja- 
poor sovereigns, and afterwards to 
Aurengzebe. In 1775 Hyder took 
Balhary, when the polygar made his 
escape. He returned, and levicd 
contributions in 1791, but was driven 
out the year following, and is since 
dead, With him the family became 
extinet, although several pretenders 
afterwards appeared. (Z. Miro, 
12 Reg. Se.) 

Barky, (Phalact).—A town in the 
nizain’s teritories, 1m the province of 
Beeder, 45 miles N. E. from Kalber- 


eah, Lat. 179. 49". N. Long. 77°. 
20". FE. This is a large town, but 


now greatly decayed. It was former- 
ly surrounded by a wall, with a num- 
ber of round bastions, and its rajah 
possessed the pergunuahs of Nitone, 
Moorg, and Balky. It now answers 
the description of a large village bet- 
ter than that of a town. (Upton, 
Reg. §¢.) 
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BALLANBovanc.—A district, sita- 
ated in the south-eastern extremity 
of the Island ef Java, along the Straits 
of Bally. 

A chaia of high mountains com- 
mences in this distnet, and extend 
to the westward, decreasing gra- 
dually in height. Vhis ridge divides 
Java longitudinally into two portions, 
of which the northern is the largest 
and the best, From these mountains 
many rivers descend, but none of 
them are navigable for lar we vessels ; 
the most considerable is that of Joana. 

Ballanbonane Bay, the entrance of 
which begins at Goomngikan, in the 
Straits of Baly, is entirely desert, 
and covered with thick woods down 
to the water’s edge, and haunted by 
various sorts ef wild beasts, ‘The 
landing at Ballambonang is dificnit, 
and the coast dangerons, partcnlarly 
to the north of the river, where there 
is a sand bank, 

In the Ballanbouang district there 
are some pepper and coftce planta- 
tions, but the climate is destrnetive, 
aud the coast little requented. CSva- 
zorinus, LTombe, Sc.) 

BALvaPiL.y, (Balapali)—A town 
in the Balaghaut ceded territory, dis- 
trict of Commim. Lat. 15°, 45" N. 
Long. 75°. 385%. Li. 

Bariaroon.—A town in the ni- 
zam’s territories, in the province of 
Berar, 35 miles W. froin Mllichpoor. 
Lat/21919". N. Long. 77°. 32%. Hi. 

Bavtacuaur.—pPhis is the Ghaut 
or Port of Caleutta, on the Salt Lakes 
to the cast, where boats and crailt 
lant their cargoes. It was fonnerly 
two miles frum Calentta, and the 
ryad dangerous to travellers, fron the 
number of tigers that inhabited the 
jingles on each side. A remarkable 
change has sinec taken place, there 
being an avenne of houses and gar- 
dens the whole way. Some old inha- 
bitants, still resident in Calentta, re- 
collect a creek whieh ran from Chand- 
panl Ghaut to Baliaghaut. They 

say that the drain from the govern- 
meut house is where it took ite course, 
and there is a ditch to the south of 
the Beytakhanah, which shews cvi- 
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dent tracers of the continnation of this 
ercek. (3th Report, Sc.) 


BALOOCHISTAN, (Balochasthan). 


A large provinee to the west of the 
Indus, bounded on the north by Can- 
dahar and Seistauin Persia; on the 
south by the sea; on the east it has 
Shekarpoor and the province of Sin- 
de; and on the west, Mekran, iit 
Persia, ‘The space comprehended is 
principally situated between the 25th 
and 30th degrees of north fatitnde, 
and the 62d and 69th of cast longi 
tude; but the political fimits of tie 
province are im such a perpetual state 
of fluctuation, that tt is almost in- 
possible to define them. ‘The names 
of the principal provinces are Jala- 
wan, Sarawan, Zukree, Mehran, Lars, 
and Aiuteh; but this ineludes tcrm- 
tories not subject to Mahmood Khan, 
the prescut Amecr of Kelat, the ca- 
pital of the province. 

‘To the south, Baloochistan Proper 
commences ut Kohinuee, 25 miles 
N. 1. from Bayla, in latitude 26° 
35’, N. from which place it extends 
to Nuoshky, 79 miles N. W, from 
Kelat. Lat. 30°. N. This conntry is 
described as a confused heap of 
mountains, throngh wideh the roads 
generally ead in water courses, and 
the beds of small rivers. Jhalawan 
is the most southern district of Ba- 
loochistan, and Sarawan the most 
northerly. ‘They are a mass of moun- 
fains from Kohunwat, en the fron- 
tiers of Lus, to the desert which di- 
vides them froin Candahar; thelength 
of this stnpendous range being 350 
miles, but varying In breadth at dil- 
fercnt places. ‘Fhese munitains are 
barren, and chiefly composed of black 
vr grey stone; but the valhes of 
Whudd, Khozdar, aud Sohral, are 
pable vf cnitivation, The climate of 
this Alpine region assimilates, in a 
considerabl: degrec, to that of Lue 
rope, there being four distinct sea- 
sons—spring, sumpier, autumn, and 
winter. he heat is seldom un- 
picasantly great, but the cold is in- 
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tense during the months of Decem- 
ber, January, and Tebruary, 

The plains of Wudd, Khozdar, and 
Sohrab, produce favourable seasons, 
plentiful crops of wheat, barley, and 
joarec; and in some of the lesser 
vallics grass grows abundantly — 
Pioeks of sheep and cattle are nu- 
merous in every part of the country. 
Jhalawan and Sarawan are subdi- 
vided into smaller districts, and eavh 
district into innumerable kheils or 
societies, each of which furnish their 
quotas of troops aceording to its po- 
pulation, or the exigence of the ser- 
Vice, 

Shal and Mustung, two stages to 
the northward of Kelat, were given 
to Nassir Khan by Nadir Shah, for 
his services at Meshed, and Anund 
Danl for those in Hindostan. The 
climate of Cutch Gundaya is exees- 
sively hot, the winds which prevail 
there in the summer being often fatal 
even to the natives. 

Nooshky is a small traet of about 
36 square miles, at the base of the 
Kelat monntains. It is an arid traet, 
the sand hills of which are continu- 
ally shifting with the winds. A small 
stream, called the Nysur, issues from 
the hills, and ivrigates a small por- 
tion of the country. here are also 
small patehes of land capable of eul- 
tivation in different parts of the sand, 
but whieh frequently become sterile 
for want of rain. The inhabitants of 
this qnarter of Baloochistan dwell 
under black felts, stretehed over a 
frame of wickerwork made of the 
guz plant; this speeics of village is 
named Tomun, or Kheil, and in 
most of them a few Hindoos are to 
be found. 

The soil of this district being so 
sandy, the heat is excessive during 
the snmimer mouths, at which time 
the inhabitants migrate to the monn- 
tains tor eool air and water, as the 
Streain fails in the valley at that sea- 
sou. ‘The inhabitants import grain 
from Cutch Gundava and Seistan, 
and dates trom Mekran. The Ba- 
Jooch*s here are called Nharroes, or 
Rukshauni, and are rclated to those of 
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the same tribe in Seistan and Bun- 
poor. In appearance they are tall 
men with small bones, are extremely 
idle and dissolnte, and addicted to 
thieving. ‘They undertake predatory 
incursions to Mekran, and earry off 
into slavery any person they met 
with; some they sell at Kelat and 
Candahar, the remainder are brought 
in the horde, and incorporated with 
the tribe. In.this part of the conntry 
all the Balooches understand Per- 
sian, but they speak a dialect of the 
Buoochy langnage among them- 


selves, different from that of the 
Koorgalee spoken by the Bra- 
hooees, 


Sohrab is a fine valley extending 
north and south nearly 50 miles, by 
about 12 miles in breadth. The centre 
through which the water from the 
hills runs, is well cultivated, with 
small villages scattered about half a 
mile asunder. The imonntains, in 
many parts of Baloochistan, are inha- 
bited by shepherds, who reside in 
temporary huts erected on any spot 
that offers good pasturage. 

There are few conntries in the 
warld so wholly without commoditics 
suited for commercial exchange as 
Baloochistan, which originates partly 
from the dispositions of the natives, 
who are adverse to all the arts of 
civil life, and partly to the nature of 
the country, consisting either of stu- 
pendous mountains, or of arid plains, 
destitute of water or vegetation. Nei- 
ther has Baloochistan the benefit of 
any navigableriver to transportits ma- 
nulactures or natural productions, ifit 
had any; and the roads are generally 
nothing but the dry beds of torrents. 
"The population is also dispersed into 
small soeieties, generally hostile to 
each other, and yielding but a no- 
ininal obedience to any chief. 

The Balooehys and Brahooees, the 
two prineipal tribes, are subdivided 
into many different kheils or tomuns, 
but their actual number has never 
been asecrtained with any correct- 
ness, in religion they are of the 
Sooni sect of Mahommedans, and 
strenuous adversaries of the Shecas, 
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The following are the principal 
tribes of Brahooecs, viz. 


Men. 

The Kumburance (the tribe 

of the Chicf, Mahmood 
Khan), estimated at - - 1000 

The tribe of Mengul, esti- 
mated at - = - - - 12000 
Zukree - - - - - - - 6000 
Pandurani - - - - - - 6000 
Nahari - - - - - - - 6000 
Imaum Hosseing - - - - 4000 
Beguigje - - - - - - 1000 


The Balooches, called Nharroe or 
Rukshani, inhabit that part of Ba- 
Joochistan lying west of the desert, 
and are a tribe of 1000 fighting men, 
by whom the judgalls, or cultivators, 
have been nearly exterminatcd out 
of Northern Mekran. The few Bra- 
hooees that have scitled in Mekran, 
are naturalized with the Brahooees 
of that country. In Cutch Gundava 
there arc no Brahooces, but Baloo- 
ches of the tribes of Rind and Mug- 
rec, who formerly emigrated from 
Mekran, and live.in villages, which 
retain the appellation of ‘Toomnus. 

The Brahooees of Baloochistan are 
a strong, hardy race of men, their 
bones being short, and uncommonly 
thick. ‘Their cast of countenance is 
extremely different from that of Asia- 
tics in general, having round faces 
aud blunt features, more like Eu- 
ropeans. They are lard working 
men, and eat yoraciously of halt- 
dressed meat and sour milk. All the 
Balooehes are excellent workmen, 
but none aro equal to the Brahooees 
in strength and conrage. ‘Vhey train 
greyhounds with great care, and fre- 
quently exchange them for one or 
two camels, or pay 400 rupees for 
one when ofa superior quality. Their 
breed of shepherds’ dogs is also ex- 
ecllent. The broad-sword exercise 
and shooting ata mark arc favourite 
amusements with the Brahooces, and 
as swordsmen they are said to excel. 
Their common dress is an under coat, 
which fits close to the body, and is 
worn over the pyrahun, or shirt ; their 
trewsers are gathered up at the ankle, 
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and they wear a small round flat- 
topped cap of felt silk. The shep- 
herds wear a covering of white felt 
above the shirt in winter, with cloth 
trowsers, aud a small felt cap. The 
FBrahooces sometimes brecd horses 
large and hardy, equally accustomed 
to the cold of Kelat, and the heat of 
Gundava, but they are often vicious. 

Amongst the dispersed socicties of 
Baloochistan there are a few Hindoos 
scattered, who carry on the miscrable 
traffic of the country, and act as mo- 
ney-changers and agents to the na- 
tive chicts, Jt is probable, that long 
after the first Mahommedan invasion, 
a great proportion of the country still 
continued in the occupation of the 
Hiindoos; but for more than a cen- 
tury past the Mahommedan tribes 
have been so progressively increasing 
in barbarity, that no medium could 
be observed, and the native Hindoos 
have cither undergone compulsory 
conversion, or deserted the country. 
"The few who are still resident seldom 
bring their families, and have pro- 
bably mueh degenerated, as travellers 
have not observed that they have the 
repugnance to flesh-meat, which cha- 
racterizcs most of the purer casts in 
India. 

‘Two centuries ago the city of Ke- 
lat, with the surrounding country, 
was possessed by Sewah Rajah, a 
Hindoo, at which period the Baloo- 
ches (as at present) teuded flocks of 
sheep in the mountains. ‘The inha- 
bitants were much infested by the 
depredations of the people residing 
in the low country, lying between 
Kelat, Sinde, and Shekarpoor; and 
to protect them the rajah sent for 
Kumber, a Baloochy chief, and took 
him into his service, allowing him 
five bundles of grass and wood per 
day for each man, In the progres- 
sion of time this chief increased his 
followers, and seizing the govern- 
ment, raised the tribute to 100 bun- 
dles of grass and wood daily, besides 
a contribution of horses, camels, and 
footrunners. This tribute is still oe- 
casionally exacted by the Khan of 
Kelat, and paid by the dehuars, or 
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peasantry, in the immediate neigh- 
bonrhood, who are said to have come 
originally from Persia, although they 
have mueh the appeerance and man- 
ners of Hindoos, 

Kumber, the first usurper, was 
suececded by his son 

Sumbar, the father of the next 
prince, 

Mahommed Khan, who was sue- 
eceded by his son 

Abdulla Khan, the father of 

Nassir Klan, who aseended the 
throne after putting to death his bro- 
ther, Hajee Khan. This prinee per- 
formed some important services to 
Nadir Shah, who rewarded him with 
the donation of several adjacent pro- 
vinees ; and, being a man of consi- 
derable abilities, greatly extended 
the Baloochistan dominions, which 
he left, in a comparatively flourish- 
ing state at his death, in 1798, to his 
eldest son, Mahmood Khan, who 
then aseended the throne. Sinee this 
period, the territories subject to Ke- 
lat have been greatly enrtailed by the 
Ameers of Sinde, and other neigh- 
bouring prinees, the talents of Mah- 
mood Khan being very inferior to 
those of his father. He is at present 
about 29 years of age, and his bro- 
ther, Mustapha Khan, about one 
year younger. The latter is repre- 
sented as being of an aetive martial 
disposition, fund of the chace, and 
desirous of improving the hereditary 
dominions, by the suppression of the 
numerous bands of robbers, by which 
the country is desolated. 

Vhe territory innnediatcly subject 
to Mahmood Khan comprises the 
high hilly country of Sewistan, and 
the low lands of Cnteh Gundava and 
Ammund Dajil to the eastward, bound- 
ed on the north by Khorasan; south, 
by Lus and Sinde; on the west by 
Mekran, and on the east by Sinde. 
His whole elear revenuc does not ex- 
ceed three Jacks of rnpees, and is 
collceted from Aunnd Dajil, Cutch 
Gundava, and the bazar tolls of Ke- 
lat. The Khans of Baloochistan ae- 
knowledge the paramount authority 
of the Cabul sovereigns, to whom 
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they are feudatories; but their de- 
gree of obedience is in proportion to 
the talents of the reigning prince, 
and the political circumstances of the 
Cabul government. Upon an urgent 
emergency, it is supposcd the terri- 
torics of Mahmood Khan are capable 
of furnishing 25,000 infantry and ca- 
valry, but so great a nmuber has ne- 
ver yet been eolleeted together, nor 
would it be easy, in so barren a 
country, to support them if they 
were. (Christie, Ainuetr, §¢.) 

Batry, (Bali, or Little Java).— 
An island in the Western Seas, se- 
parated from Java by the Straits of 
Bally, and lying betwixt the 8th and 
9th degrees of south latitude. In 
length it may be estimated at 70 
niles, by 35 the average breadth. 

This island is well eultivated on 
the south side, and many of the 
lands arc inclosed. It is populous, 
and the inhabitants spin a great deal 
of eotton yarn, which the Chinese 
expart to Beneoolen, as also cheek- 
ered cloth. The Chinese also carry 
in sloops, from Lally to Beneoolen, 
pickled pork and jerked beef, which 
the Malays eall ding-ding. The Bng- 
gesses export cotton, both raw and 
spun into yarn, from this island to 
Celebes, packed in baskets. 

At the road of Carang Assem on 
this islaud, refreshments tor ships 
may be had; and in the Straits of 
Lombhook, west of Carang Assem, 
are several places well imbahbited, 
named Padang, Casamba, and 'Tu- 
bang. The Straits of Bally are dan- 
gerous, and but seldom trequented 
by European vessels. 

The languages spoken by the ine 
habitants of Bally appear to be dia- 
leets of the Javanese. YVhe greater 
part of them profess the religion of 
their ancestors, resemble the Hin- 
doos in their Jooks, wear the Hindoo 
mark on their forehead, and the wo- 
men burn themselves with their de- 
ecased hnsbauds, according to the 
practice of the Hindoos. ‘They are 
peculiarly addieted to the worship of 
Indra, Surya, and Vishnu. 

An intercourse is carrigd on be» 
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tween the natives of Bally and the 
Duteh settlement at Bagnowaugie, 
on the opposite shore of the Straits 
in the Island of Java, but none are 
received, wuiess furnished with a 
passport written ona badamicr leaf 

A league and a half within the 
western coast of Bally, opposite to 
Bagnowangie, there is a voleano, 
which frequently discharges a shower 
of ashes, which cover the Dutch port 
aud village, and ail the vicinity ; and 
to this vnleano, with great injustice, 
settlers at Bagnowangic attribute the 
unhealthiness of the station. (J or- 
vest, Leyden, Tomle, 4c.) 

BaLumsa.—A_ town and fortress 
possessed by the Rajah of Amran, in 
the Gujrat Peninsula, situated on 
the Gulf of Cuteh. 

Bainy.—A town in the Dindigut 
district, 26 miles W. by N. trom the 
town of Dindigul. Lat, 10°. 26". N,. 
Loug. 77°. 41’. E. 

Bambarau.—tThe ruins of a city 
in the province of Sinde, district of 


Tatia. Lat. 24°. 46’. N. Long. 67°. 
50’. E. The site of this place was 


on a hill now covered with trees and 
bushes, and exhibiting in the ueigh- 
bourhood many tombs of Sindyan 
warriors, Who fell here in a baitle 
fought between Gholaum Shah and 
Meer Ali. ‘The ruins now pereeptible 
at Bambarah are conjectured to be 
those of an ancicut e¢ity, named 
Brahminabad by the Persian aut!:ors, 
which, in the 10th century, was the 
capital of a flontishing Hindoo priu- 
cipality. (Maafield, ¥e-) 
Bambere.—aA town in the Maha- 
ratta territorics, in the province of 
Khandesh, 70 miles KE. trom Surat. 
Lat. 21°. 18’.N. Loug. 749. 1. E. 
Bameeny, (Vamani)—An island 
lying off the coast of Chittagong, in 
the province of Bengal, formed by 
the sediment deposited by the wreat 
River Megna, and like the adjacent 
islands very little clevated above the 
Jevel of the water. In length it may 
be estimated at 12 miles, by five the 
average breadth. ‘The tide runs in 
this viciuity with frightful rapidity, 
which renders the passage to and 
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from the island extremely dangerous. 
The government have here au esta- 
blishment for the manufacture of 
salt, subordinate to the Bulwah and 
Chittagong agency. : 

Bamian, (Bamiyan).—A_ city in 
Persia, the capital of the province of 
Bamian, which is bounded on the 
east by Cabul. Lat. 34% 30’ N. 
Long. 66°. 57’. E. 

Although this town be situated to 
the west of the Hindoo Kho moun- 
tains, and appertains geographically 
to Persia, yet, during the reign of 
Acber, it was subject, with the dis-- 
trict, to the throne of Delhi, as ap-— 
pears by the following description by 
Abul Fazel, A. D. 1582. 

** In the district of Zohak Bamian 
is the castle of Zohak, a monument 
of great antiquity, which is in good: 
condition, while the foriress of Bs- 
mian is in ruins. ‘iooman Zohals 
Bamian 861,750 dams.” 

This famous city, the Thebes of 
the east, is situated on the road be- 
tween Bahlae and Cabul, eight days: 
journey irum the latter place. Like 
Thebes of Egypt, it is entirely cut 
ont of an insulated mountain. ‘To 
the sonth of it, at the distance of 
two miles, are the rnius ef an an- 
cicnt city named Ghulghulch, which, 
according to tradition, was destroyed 
at a very early period by the Ma- 
hommedans. ‘The city of Bamiyan 
consists of a vast number of apart- 
ments and recesses, cut out of the 
rock; some of which, on aceount of 
their extraordinary dimensions, are 
supposed to have been temples, In 
the Aycen Acberg, composed by. 
Abul Lazel. it is said therc are 12,000 
of these recesses in the district of 
Bamian. 

The attention of travellers, how- 
eycr, is principally attracted by two 
colossal statues, 50 cubits high, 
which are, erect, and adhere to the 
mountain in niches. At some dis- 
tance from these two is a smaller 
one, 15 cubits high. One of the large 
statucs 1s supposed tu represent a 
male, and one a female,. and the 
sinall one their son, They are all 
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much disfigured, and the legs of the 
male broken; for the Mahommedaus 
never march that way, Without firing 
two or three shots at them; but, 
owing to their want of skill, they 
seldom do much mischief. From the 
numerous fragments remaining, it 
would appear as if there had been 
many hundred statues in this district ; 
and Praun Poory, the Hindoo asce- 
tick, who visited this place betwixt 
1770 and 1780, mentioned with ad- 
miration the number of statues that 
then existed, although the place had 
been long deserted by its inhabitants. 
in A. D. 1220 it was taken and des- 
troyed by Gengis Khan. (Wilford, 
Duncan, Abul Faz zel, §c.) 

Banoo.—A town in the northern 
quarter of the Birman empire, only 
20 mites from the frontiers of the 
province of Yunan, in China. Lat. 
24°. N. Long. 96°. 56’. E. This 
town and province were taken from 
the Chinese by the Birmans, since 
the accession of the present dynasty. 
The road from this town to Manche- 
gee, or Yunan, lies through moun- 
tains, and this is the usual ronte of 
the Birman envoys going to Pekin. 
(Symes, &e.) 

‘Bamori.—A small village in Nor- 
thern Hindostan, containing 80 or 
40 huts, situated in the district of 
Almora, Lat. 29°. 16’. N. Long.799. 
3a. E. 

This village belongs to the Mewa- 
tis, who have formed a small colony 
in these forests, and levy a contri- 
bution on all goods and passengers, 
on their way to and from the hills. 
An annual fair is held here in the 
dry season, to which the hill people 
bring their merchaudize for sale, or 
to exchange it for the productions 
of the low lands. Bamori is the li- 
mit of the Goorkhali territorics in 
this quarter, (Raper, &¢.) 

Bampoor.—A town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Malwah, 33 aniles S. from Kotah, 
Lat. 24°. 44".N. Long. 75°, 43’. E. 

Bamracur, (Pamaraghar).— A 
town in the province of Orissa, situ- 
ated on the cast side of the Brah- 
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miny Noy River, 73 miles N. W. 
from Cuttack. Lat. 21°. 4”, N. Long. 
85°. 12’. E. A few miles to the 
south are iron mines and_ forges, 
which, with the town, are possessed 
by independent zemindars. 

Banass River.—See Bunnass. 

Banaut.—A small distriet about 
the 34th degree of north latitude, 
situated among the southern hills, in 
the province of Cashmere. 

At the distance of five miles to 
the south-east of the village of Ba- 
naul, begins a boundary of a divi- 
sion of the Cashmere territory, lying 
without the greater circle of moun-- 
tains. The governors of Cashmere 
permit the fertile valley of Banaul, 
which is 10 miles in length, to re- 
main uncultivated, that it may not 
afford shelter or provision to the bor- 
dering Hindoo states; who, in for-' 
mer periods, have, through this 
tract, approached the interior passes 
of Cashmere. The Banaul district is 
mountainous, and looks down on the 
plains of Cashmere to the north. 
(Foster, §§c.) 

Banavu.t.—A town in the province: 
of Cashmere, distriet of Banaul, 43 
miles S. E. from the city of Cash-. 
mere. Lat. 33°. 55’. N. Long. 74°. 
18’. EB. 

Banawara.—A town in the Rajah 
of Mysore’s territories, situated on 
the side of alarge tank, with a good 
mud fort. Lat. 189. 14, N. Long. 
76°. 14". E, 

This place is in a fine open coun- 
try, aud contains about 500 houses, 
many of which are inhabited by 
Brahmins, (2°. Buchanan, Sc.) 

Banca.—An island lying off the 
north-eastern coast of Suniatra, from 
which it is separated by the Straits of 
Banca. In length it may be esti- 
mated at 180 miles, by 35 miles the 
average breadth. 

The tin mines on this iskmd are 
reported to have been discovered in 
1710 by theburning ofa house. ‘They 
are worked by a Chinese colony, 
said to consist of 25,000 persons, un- 
der the nominal directions of the’ 
King of Palemhang, but for the ac- 
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count and benefit of the Dutch Com- 
pany, which endeavoured to mono- 
polize the trade, and actually ob- 
dained two millions of pounds anu 
ally. Private «merchants, English 
and Americans, also found meaus to 
participate in the trade. Many car- 
goes are yearly carried to China, 
where the constmption is chiefly for 
religious purposes. It sells there 
rather higher than the English grain 
tin, as the Chinese say it is more 
malleable, and on that account pre- 
ferit. Of the Banca tin sand, 133 
pounds is said to yicld about 75 
pounds of the metal. There: are 
seven principal places where it is 
dug, which are under the directions 
of Chinese manugers, who provide 
and pay the miners. The latter are 
arrived at much perfection in reduc- 
ing the ore.into metal, employing 
wood as fuel. In fornier tines, ihe 
profit from it to the Dutch East India 
Company was estimatcd at 150,000I. 
but very little was sent to Europe. 

At the island the price of the tin, 
ina great measnre, depends on the 
nuinber of ships that are in want of 
it. Spanish dollars are the only 
article that can command a cargo, 
the sale of goods being doubtful, and 
ducatoons not liked. ‘The Chinese 
have taught the Malays to put iron 
shot and stones into the middle of the 
slabs; it is necessary, therefore, to 
have them well examined. 

Banca is opposite to the River 
Palembang, in the Island of Suma- 
tra, on which the nominal sovereign 
of Banca, possessor also of the ter- 


ritory of Palembang, resides. ‘The 
island and tin mines were taken 


possession of by the British, in 1813, 
(Marsden, Staunton, Stavorinus, El- 
more, Drumnond, Se.) 

Banca, (Straits of).—The island 
of Sumatra forms the western side, 
and that of Banca the eastern side 
of the straits, In passing through 
them, the coast of Sinatra may be 
approached somewhat closer than 
that of Banca. The country is co- 
vered with wood down to the water's 
edge, aud the shores are so low, that 
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the sea outflows the land, and washes 
the trunks of the trees. 

The depth of water is very irregn- 
lar, the water shoaling, iu some 
spots, in one cast of the lead, from 
12 to seven fathoms, and in others 
from seven to four. There are also 
coral shoals so near the surfice, as to 
be easily distinguished by the whiten- 
ed sheet of water over them. The 
Straits of Banca should always be 
entered witha favourable mouscon, 
according to the destination of the 
vessel. 

At the small Nanka Isles, wood 
for tucl, aud water of an excellent 
quality, may couveniently be pro- 
cured. ‘The tide in these roads rises 
aud falls abont 11 feet. It is per- 
fectly sheltered from $. W. by S. to 
N. W. and there can be no high sea 
with any wind, as the landis but a 
short distance on the open points. 
The latitude of the Nanka Road is 
2°. 22. 8S. Long. 105°. 41. E. 
(Staunton, King, §c.) 

Banca.—aA very sinall island, sur- 
rounded by a cluster of sinaller, ly- 
ing off the north-eastern extremity 
of Celebes. Lat. 1°. 50’, N. Long. 
125°. E. ‘This island has a harbour at 
its south end, abounds in cocoa nuts, 
limes, jacks, fish, turtle, and rattans, 
aud is well inhabited. Near Banca 
is the Elarbour of Tellusyang, called 
Talisse by Vatentyn, af whieh are 
sone wild cattle, but no inhabit- 
ants. 'Phese islinds are much fre- 
quented by the piratical cruizers 
trom Magindanao and Sooloo. (For- 
rest, §¢.) 

Bancaroor.— A district in the 
province of Bejapoor, possessed bv 
different Jaghiredars, the fendatorics 
of the Maharatta Peshwa. Informer 
limes this distriet was frequently de- 
nominated Shahnoor Baneapoor. 

Bancaroor.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Bejapoor, in the Maharatta 
territories, 50 miles S.S. LE. from 
Darwar. Lat. 14°. 55’. N. Long. 
75°, 16... ‘Phis is a large town, 
and was formerly a place of import- 
ance. ‘The tort was dismantled by 
Tippoo’s army, dying. one of his 
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campaigns against the Mabarattas, 
at which timic this was one of the 
chief fortifications in the Shahnoor 
district, and was to distinguish it 
from other places of the same name, 
ealled Shanoor Baneapoor. The 
city of Shahnoor is in sight five or 
six miles to the north-east. (Woore, 
Se.) 

Bancapoor.—A town in the Rajah 
of the Mysore’s territories, 108 miles 
N. W. from Seringapatam. Lat.13°. 
33’. N. Long. 75°. 43’. E. 

Bancook.—A sca port in the king- 
dom of Siam, situated on the east 
side of the Siam River, Lat. 18% 
40’.N. Long. 101°. 16. E. 

This place is properly the sea port 
of the city of Siam, ships of burthen 
seldom ascending the river higher, 
and it is distant from it about 42 
miles. Towards the end of the 17th 
century, when an alliance subsisted 
between Louis the XIVth and the 
sovercign of Siam, this place was 
ceded to the French, who here 
erected a fortress, which they re- 
tained for several years. It docs not 
appear, however, that they ever de- 
rived any essential benefit trem it, 
as their trade with Siam was always 
insignificant. On the degradation 
and subsequent death of Constan- 
tine Faulcon, prime minister to the 
King of Siam, they were expelled 
from the country, and have never 
since attempted to recover their in- 
lnence in it. 

Bancoot River.—A small river 
in the Concan province, on the west 
coast of India, which rises in the 
Western Ghaut Mountains, and 
“alls into the sea, after a shortcourse, 
near to Fort Victoria. 

Banpa.—The islands of Banda, 
situated about 120 miles F. S. E. 
from Ambayna, are 10 in number, 
viz. Banda Neira, Goonong Assi, 
Banda Lantour, Pulo Ay, Pulo 
Rundo, Rosyngen, Pulo Pisang, 
Craka, Capella, and Souangy; that 
of Banda Neira lying in Lat. 4°. 
30'.S. Long. 180°. E. being the 
seat of the supreme government of 
the whole. This island bas a spa- 
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cious harbour, but very difficult to 
be entered, Ships anchor under the 
cannon of two forts, named Belgica 
and Naussau. The rise of the tide 
is seven feet. 

The next island is that of Lantoir, 
or Banda Proper, which is abont 
eight niles in Jength, and, at the 
eastern extremity, five miles in 
breadth. The third and fourth isles 
in importance are Puloway and Pu- 
lorun. ‘hese four islands were the 
only places where the cultivation of 
the nutineg tree was allowed by the 
Dutch East India Company. On 
the island of Rosyngen there is a re- 
doubt, to which state prisoners were 
often banished, and Goonong Api 
has a volcano constantly einitting 
smoke, and often flames. Under the 
Dutch there were several other 
islands belonged to the Banda go- 
yernment, known by the appellation 
ofthe South Western and South East- 
ern islands. ‘Their inhabitants sup- 
plied the Dateh settlers with con- 
siderable quantities of different sorts 
of provisions, which they bartered 
for picee goods aud other articles. 

The Banda Isles are all high. The 
soil is a rich black mould, covered 
with trees, chietly nutmegs. The 
Dutch Company were the absolute 
proprietors of the soil, as well as of 
the slaves who cultivated it. The 
rearing of the nutmegs being the 
chief object, the islands were divided 
into anumnber of plantations for that 
purpose, under the management of a 
mixed race of Europeans and In- 
dians, either as proprietors or lessees 
of the spiee plantations. The nut- 
meg crows to the size of a pear tree, 
and its leaves resemble the laurel. 

dt appears from experience that 
two-thirds of all nutmeg trees are 
barren, vet it cannot be discovered 
until the 12th or 14th year, so that 
they cannot be cut down at an ear- 
lier age. Its fruit bearing quality is 
of short dnration, as it will only yield 
well from the 12th to the 20th year, 
and generally perishes at the age of 
24 years. Kach tree will produce 
about 10 pounds annually. L'roinm 
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the imperfect nutmegs an oil is ex- 
pressed. 

Exclusive of the provisions scent 
annually by the Dutch from Batayia, 
piece goods, cutlery, iron, and other 
articles of merehandise, were im- 
ported, ‘Phe Burghers and Chinese 
merchants exported these articles to 
Aroo, New Guinea, Ceram, and the 
South West Islands. In return they 
received from Ceram, sago in bread 
and flower, and sometimes salted 
deer; from Aroo they imported pearls, 
bird nests, and tortoise shells, From 
these islands they also procured 
slaves. Cuttle aud grain were im- 
ported from Batavia. 

The real quantity of nutmeg and 
mace(amembrancous substancewhieh 
envelopes the nntmeg) produced in 
the Banda Isles has never been ex- 
actly ascertained. When captured 
by the English, in 1796, the annual 


prodnce was abont 163,000 pounds ° 


of nutmegs, and 46,000 pounds of 
mace; the number of inhabitants 
5763. Under the old Dutch covern- 
ment the produce was mueh greater, 
and anay again be restored to its for- 
mer anountif wanted. At the peace 
of Amiens these islands were de- 
livered up to the Batavian govern- 
iment, and were retaken by the Bri- 
tish in 1810. (Stavorinus, Asiatic 
Registers, &c.) 

Banvitt1 Iste.—A small island in 
the Straits of Lombheok, abuut 20 
miles in eircumferenec. Lat. 8°. 50’. 
N. Long. 115°. 35". 1. 

Banpoocur.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, 60 miles N. by 
E. trom Mundlah. Lat. 23°. 324.N. 
Long. 81°. 25’. Ei. 

Baundhoo, or Bhatta, in the time 
of Aurengzebe, was the naine of the 
northern part of the Hindoo provinee 
of Gundwana, then by an imperial 
edict annexed to the Soubah of Al- 
lahabad, though actually independ- 
ent. It is mow possessed by an in- 
dependent Goand chict. (J. Grant, 


Cc. 
Banos, (Phanga).—A town in the 


province of Bengal, district of Sylhet, 
3+ miles Liby S.trom the town of 
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Svlhet. Lat. 24°. 514. N. Long, 92°. 
10’. L. 

Bancatoor, (Bangaliru).—A for- 
tified town iu the Rajah of Mysore’s 
territories, founded by Hyder. Lat. 
1e°. 67’. N. Long? 772.46. 6. Wy 
barometrical observations it stands 
2901 feet above Madras. 

The comitry is very naked from 
Catcolli to this place, about one-tenth 
only appexring to be arable, aud not 
above one-twenticth of the latter is 
watered. ‘The pasture is rather bet- 
ter than what is usually seen above 
the Ghauts. ‘To the south of Ban- 
galoor, about Kingara and Wiridy, 
there is a great deal of stunted eopse 
woud abounding with tigers. ‘The 
villages are poor and small, and are 
not fortified like the others in the 
country, the woods by whieh they 
are strronided having, probabty, 
been suflicient to keep off the irre- 
gular troops that attend Indian ar- 
mies, and which consist generally of 
eavalry. 

At Bangaloor, and the adjacent 
country, Indian hemp, gumny, or cra- 
talaria jnneca, is a cunsiderable pro- 
duction, from whieh a coarse but 
very strong sackclothis made. Castor 
oil is made indifferently from either 
the large or the small varieties of the 
richms. It is the eommon lamp oil 
of the country, and also used in me- 
dicine. 

The fort, constrneted by Tyder 
after the best fashion of Mahomme- 
dan architecture, was destroyed by 
his son Tippoo, after he found how 
little it was titted te resist British ar- 
mies, but, in 1802, was repaired by 
the Dewan, Purneah. 

The gardens made by Hyder and 
Tippoo are extensive, and divided 


‘into square plots separated by walks. 


The Mahommedan tashion is to have 
a separate piece of ground allotted 
for each kind of plant. Thus one 
plot is entirely filled with rose trees, 
another with pomegranates, and so 
forth. In this climate the cypress and 
Vine grow luxuriantly, and the. apple 
and the. peach both prodnce fruit: 
strawberries alo arc raised in the 
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European fruits and vegetables 


would, iu this clevated region, arrive 
at perfection. Some oak and pic 
plants introduced froin the Cape seem 
to thrive well. 

During Hyder’s reign this city was 
very populous; Tippou began its mis- 
fortunes by prohibiting trade with 
the dominions of Arcot and Hyder- 
abad, because he detested the pos- 
sessors of both countries. He then 
sent large quantities of goods which 
he foreed the merchants to take at a 
high rate. These oppressious greatly 
injured the place, but it was still po- 
pulous, aud many individuals were 
rich, when Lord Cornwallis arrived 
before it, in great distress from want 
of provisions. This reduced him to 
the necessity of giving the assault 
immediately, and the town was con- 
sequently plundered. 

Below the Western Ghats the 
people of Bangalore principally trade 
with the inhabitants of Mangalore, 
named here Codeal, or Cowdal. ‘lo 
that place are from hence sent cotton 
cloths, both white and coloured, and 
manufactured in this neighbourhood; 
the returns are raw silk and silk 
cloths. ‘The trade to Calicut. was 
formerly considerable, but latterly 
much reduced, ‘The chief import 
from the nizainm and Maharattan ter- 
ritories is cotton wool, which is very 
considerable, with some coarse cct- 
ton thread; the returns from Banga- 
loor are made chielly in money, with 
some lew cotton and silk cloths. 

The imports from the Company’s 
territories in the Lower Carnatic are 
salt, sulphur, tin, lead, zinc, copper ; 
European steel, paints, and glue; in- 
digo, nutmegs, cloves, camphor, and 
benjamin; raw silk and silk cloths; 
English woollen cloths, canvass, and 
blankets; English and native paper ; 
English hardware, glass ware, and 
looking glasses; china, sugar candy, 
Bengal sugar, dates, and alinonds, 

The reiurns from Bangaloor are 
chiefly betel nut, sandal wood, black 
pepper, true cardammos, shicai, and 
tamaninds. The balance of moucy 
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is generally due by the low country 
merchant. Tanjore merchants bring 
hither pearls, and take away moncy. 

Betel nut at Bangaloor is the most 
considerable article of trade, and 
next tu that the country black pep- 
per and sandal wood. Numbers of 
cuinlies, or black blankets, are sold 
here. A kind of drug merchants, 
called Gandhaki, at Bangaloor, trade 
to a considerable amount. There is 
a great deal of salt brought from the 
lower Carnatic, as none bat the poor- 
est people will eat that made in 
the conntry. Goods of all sorts are 
trausported on the backs of bul- 
locks, which animals, when employ- 
ed in carriage, are always shod 
with light iron shoes. ‘The salt and 
grain carriers geuerally use asses, or 
avery poor sort of bullock, which 
gets nothing to eat except what they 
can pick up by the road side. 

The clothes made here, being en- 
tirely for country use, and never hay- 
ing been exported to Europe, are 
made of different sizes, to adapt 
them to the dresses of the natives. 
The Hindoos seldom use tailors, but 
wrap round their bodies the eloth as 
it comes from the loom. The silk 
weavers make cloth of a very strong 
fabric, of the silk that is imported in 
a raw state, but which may in time 
be raised in the country. ‘The intro- 
duction of the silk worm has not yct 
succeeded in the Lower Carnatic, 
but there is reason to believe the 
country above the Ghauts, having a 
more temperate climate, will be found 
more suitable, There is a small duty 
levied here on every loom, which is 
graduaily diminished on those who 
keep many. At the weekly markets 
the cotton is bought up in small 
quantities. by the poor women of ail 
casts, except the Brahmins; for 
these never spin, nor do their hus- 
bands ever plough the soil. ‘The 
women of all ofher casts spin, and 
at the weekly markets sell the thread 
to the weavers. 

At Bangaloor there are many in- 
habitants of the Mahommedan re- 
ligion; aud, owing to the change of 
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goveriimient, many of them in great 
distress. Above the Ghauts the fe- 
prosy, in which the skin becomes 
white, is very common among the 
natives. The persous troubled with 
it enjoy, in every other respect, good 
health, and their children are like 
those of other people. 

The only year used above the 
Ghants is the Chandramanam, or 
lunar year, by which, among the 
Brahmins, all religious ceremonies 
are performed. At Bangaloor, the 
Christian era of 1800 corresponds 
with the year 4893 of the Cali Yug, 
and 1722 of Salivahanam, which is 
in universal use in the south of India. 

‘This place was first aequired to 
the Mysore state in 1687, during the 
reign of Chick Deo Raj. 

Travelling distance from Seringa- 
patam, 74 miles; from Madras, 215 ; 
and from Hyderabad, 352 miles. (F. 
Buchanan, Wilks, Lord Valentia, Ren- 
nel, ec.) 

Bancror, (Bangalurn).—A small 
town in the Mysore Rajah’s territo- 
ries, 20 miles S. K. from Bangaloor. 
Lat. 12°. 47’. N. Long. 78°. 2’. E. 

BaxcuEy.—A small island, situ- 
ated olf the northern extremity of 

Sorneo, 23 miles im length, by 11 
the average breadth, on whieh there 
is a small river of fresh water, and 
plenty of turtle. Lat. 7° 15’. N. 
feone. 117°. 25’. E. 

BaNnHANnGcur.—<A town in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, district of Singh- 
rowla, 88 miles S.S. W. trom Te- 
nares. Lat. 24°. 4’. N. fong. 82°. 
35’. LE. It is in the possession of in- 
dependent Aemindars. 

Bantack, (or Poolo Baniack).—A 
small islauid Lying off the west coast 
ofSumatra, about Lat. 2°. 10". N. In 
length it may be estimated at 17 
miles, by seven the average breadth, 
Poolo Baniack is known by a peaked 
hill, resembling a sugar toaf, on the 
N. W. end of it, and has a chain of 
islands to the N. E. 

BAnjARMAssin.—A town and dis- 
trict on the south eastern coast of 
Borneo. Lat. 3°. 8. Long. 1149. 55’. 
t. The River Banjarmassin has a 
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shallow bar at the entrance, over 
which a boat eannot float, though 
light, notil after the first quarter of 
the flood. Iu this river there is a 
poisonous fish or prickle, which 
wounds the people in the feet who 
attempt to drag the boats over the 
bar. This brings on an immediate 
swelling in the leg, with violent in- 
flammation, causing shortly after de- 
lirimm aud death, no antidote being 
hitherto discovered for its cure by the 
natives. Ships anchoring in the Har- 
bour of Tombanjou, or Tombornio, 
near the mouth of the river, can be 
supplied with water, and also with 
plenty of towls and ducks, and ex- 
cellent fish, both salt and fresh.— 
Many Chinese reside in this place 
and neighbourhood, from whence a 
considerable trade is carried on with 
China. The imports to Banjarmassin 
consist chiefly of opium, piece goods, 
coarse cutlery, gunpowder, small can- 
non, and fire arms; the exports are 
pepper, camphor, gold dust, wax, 
rattans, bird nests, biche de mar, 
and some spices. 

The Dutch for along time main- 
tained a factory here for the collection 
of, or purchasing of pepper and 
rough diamonds. They used to re- 
ceive 600,000 Ibs. of pepper; the 
other articles of trade were wax, 
canes, and sago. Banjarmassin was 
of no importance to the Duteh East 
India Company, as they did not pos- 
sess a foot of land beyond their 
fort, and were obliged constantly to 
enard against the attacks of the na- 
tives. It was originally a conquest 
made by Kings of Bantam in Java, 
which afterwards devolved to the 
Dutch. 

In 1636 the English factors at 
Bantam sent a small vessel to Ban- 
jarmassin, and obtained 150,000 Ibs, 
of pepper; and, in 1700, while the 
two East India Companies existed 
together, the English, or new Com- 
pany, established a factory here. 

In 1706, the English settlement at 
Banjarmassin cousisted of one chief, 
four members of council, one factor, 
and three writers; one officer, 23 
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English, three Dutch, and 10 Ma- 
cassar soldiers; nine European ar- 
tificers, 31 Jayanese carpenters, five 
Chinese carpenters, two Chinese 
bricklayers, 70 labourcrs, 30 slaves, 
and nine European seamen. In ad- 
dition to this the council requested 
from home a large supply of military 
stores, and 100 Europeans, two years 
being required to complete the forti- 
fications. ‘This is an instance of 
the rage for multiplying settlements, 
which then existed, the establish- 
ment being equal in magnitude and 
expense to that of Calcutta, yet the 
trade so insignificant, and the climate 
so destructive, that it was soon aban- 
doned as worse than useless. As an 
inducement to persevere in maintain- 
ing the settlement, the agent re- 
ported to the Court of Directors that 
the island yielded pepper, gold, dia- 
nonds, dragons’ blood, wax, cloves, 
bark, and cancs. Pepper was the 
chief article, of which it appears 
1000 tons were procured annually. 

On the 27th of June, 1707, the 
natives suddenly attacked the Eng- 
lish settlement; and, though they were 
at first beat off, the loss of the Eng- 
lish in killed was so great, that it was 
resolved to abandon the place. The 
Company’s treasure was saved, but 
the damage sustained on shore was 
estimated at 50,000 dollars. ‘This 
attack from the Banjarcens was 
ascribed by the surviving settlers to 
the instigation of the Chinese, who 
were jealous.of the English. 

Banjarmassin has always been 
famous for stecl, whieh is reekoned 
equal to that of urope. (Bruce, 
Stavorinus, §c.) 

BankyBazar.—A_ small town in 
the province of Bengal, on the east 
side of the Hooghly River, 13 miles 
north from Caleutta. The Dutch had 
formerly a factory here, from which 
they were expelled by Aliverdi Khan. 

Bansy, (Vansi)—A_ town in the 
British territories, in the province of 
Oude, 44 miles N. E. from Fysabad. 
Lat. 27°. 7’. N. Long. 82°. 53’. EF. 

Bantam.—A town in Java, the ca- 
pital of a distriet, comprehending 
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the western extremity of that island, 
Lat. 6°. 4.8. Long. 106° 3’. E. 
The Bay: of Bantam, which, in 
early times, was the principal ren- 
dezveus of the shipping from Europe, 
is so choaked up with daily acces- 
sions of new earth washed down from 
the ‘mountains, as well as by coral 
shoals extending a considerable way 
to the eastward, that it is inaccessible 
at present to vessels of burthen. 
With the trade of Bantam, the power 
of the sovereign has declined, and 
the king has for many years acted as 
a sort of viceroy for the Dutch. 
Bantam is situated 53 miles from 
Batavia, and is a town of consider- 
able extent, but only fortified on 
the land side. It is built wholly of 
bamboo, and stands on the Bay of 
Bantam, near the mouth of a river 
which falls into the bay. The king 
resides in a kind of palace bnilt in 
the European style, within an old 
ruinous fort, containing 80 pieces of 
exlmon, of all sizes, some without 
carriages; but the whole unservice- 
able, Contiguous to it is the Dutch 
fort, which commands that of the 
king as well as the city, and is ina 
good state of repair. The Dutch 
garrison here consists of a command- 
ant, four artillery officers, and 50 
Europeans, who encamp on the ont- 
side of the city, on account of its mn- 
healthiness. ‘I'he Duteh.Hast India 
Company kept a garrison here no- 
minally to defend the king from all 
hostile attempts; but, in fact, to have 
him always in the Company’s power. 
The chiet authority on the part of the 
Dutch East India Company was vest- 
ed in a senior merchant, with the 
title of Commandant, who had the 
inanagement of the trade, which con- 
sisted chiefly in pepper and some cot- 
ton yarn. To the commandery at 
Bantam also belonged the residencies 
at Lampong, oulang, Baunang, and 
Lampong Samanea, situated on the 
southern part of Sumatra. ‘The Ban- 
tam sovereigns possessed the power 
of life and death over their subjects, 
but paid an annual tribute of pepper 
to the Dutch, of which this state, 
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with its dependencies, furnished an 
annual supply of six millions of 
pounds. The King of Bantam was 
also deprived of the power of nomi- 
nating his successor, the Company 
selecting one of the royal family for 
that office. On great public days the 
King of Bantam assumes the Eu- 
ropean costume, and dresses in an 
embroidered scarlet or other coloured 
coat, with boots, spurs, a sword, and 
poinard. The inhabitants of Bantam 
in general wear their hair loose, with 
a small cap,.and narrow round hat 
without a brim. 

Prior to the Dutch invasion Ban- 
tam was a powerful state, the sove- 
reigns of which had made many con- 
quests on the neighbouring islands, 
particularly Sumatra and Borneo, 
which afterwards devolved to the 
Dutch. To this king’s dominions 
also belonged all the islands in the 
Straits of Sunda, from Prince’s Island 
to Pulo Baby, or Hog Island. Many 
of these are inhabited, but others are 
desert, and the resort of pirates and 
smugglers. 

Since the Dutch took possession of 
the adjacent province of Jacatra, and 
interrupted the communication with 
the rest of the island, the limits of 
Bantam haye been much contracted. 
4t still comprehends a considerable 
extent of territory, from the River 
Taganrong, two leagues from Ba- 
tavia, to the western extremity of 
the island. Its population is consi- 
derable, and is much augmented by 
Maduran deserters, slaves, Chinese 
bankrupts, and even murderers, who 
take refuge within its boundaries, 
where the police oflicers of Batavia 
dare not pursue them, although the 
principality be tributary to the Dutch. 

In 1595, the Duteh Commander, 
Houtman, with four ships arrived at 
Bantam, being the first Dutch squa- 
dron that had reached India. He 
assisted the king against the Portu- 
gnese, and obtained leave to build a 
tactory. In Sept. 1603, Capt. Lan- 
caster completed his cargo at this 
place, settled a factory, and then re- 
turned to England. 

Ga 
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Yn 1674 the King of Bantam equip- 
ped ships on his own account, and 
sent them with produce to the coast 
of India, and even into the Persian 
Gulf. ‘These ships were mostly man- 
ned by seanien who had deserted 
from the East India Company’s ser- 
vice, and managed by some of their 
inferior civil servants. In 1677 Mr. 
White, the agent on the part of the 
East India Company, and the greater 
part of the civil servants, were mas- 
sacred by the Javanese during an 
excursion up the river, the sultan 
being either ignorant of this attack, 
or affecting to be so. In 1681 the 
King of Bantam dispatched ambas- 
sadors to England, requesting assist- 
ance; but, it appears, without suc- 
cess ; for, in 1682, Bantam was taken 
by the Dutch, they having assisted 
the king’s son to expel his father. In 
1683 they dethroned. the son, and as- 
sumed the trade and government of 
Bantam and its dependencies; apon 
which event the English East India 
Company’s establishment quitted the 
place, and retired to Surat. 

The climate of Bantam is still 
more pestilential than that of Bata- 
via, of which a remarkable instance 
is mentioned. On the night of the 
18th March, 1804, the King of Ban- 
tam was murdered by one of his 
grand nephews, who had concealed 
himself under his bed, and who was 
afterwards discovered, and put to 
death. An embassy was sent from 
Batavia, to elect and instal the new 
king in the name of the Dutch Com- 
pany, part of which ceremony con- 
sists in haying him weighed in a pair 
of scales at the palace gate, after 
having feasted for 15 days. This de- 
putation was composed of a coun- 
sellor of India, four senior merchants, 
a major, licutenant, serjeant, two 
corporals, 18 Wrench and 18 Dutch 
grenadiers. The external forms oc- 
cupied 15 days ; at the end of which 
time, or soon after their return, the 
whole of the Enropean grenadiers 
and subalterns died, except two or 
three of the French who ‘escaped. 
The counsellor, his wife, who had 
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accompanied him, the major, and 
four merchants, all veturned with 
putrid fevers, which brought them to 
the brink of the grave, and the sc- 
eretary dicd. In 1811, after the ean- 
quest of Batavia, the town and dis- 
trict of Bantam surrendered to the 
British arms without resistance. (Sta- 
vorinus, Lombe, Bruce, Staunton, Quar- 
terly Review. Sc.) ' 
Bar.—A town in the province of 
Bahar, distriet of Bahar, 35 miles 
E. S. £. of Patna, Lat. 25°. 28. N. 
Long. 85°. 46". E. ' 
Barrapurrer.—aA fortress in the 
province of Cuttack, about a mile 
N. W. from the town of Cuttack, 
built of stone, and surrounded by a 
very broad diteh, filled tram the Ma- 
hannddy River. This was the strong- 
est fortress possessed by the Maha- 
rattas in the province, but was taken 
by storm by the British forecs on the 
14th Oct. 1803, and was ceded at 
» the peace along with the surrounding 
comtry. (Leckie, Upton, Se.) 
Barauar.—A town in northern 
Hindostan, situated among the moun- 
tains in the province of Serinagur. 
Lat. 30°. 48’. N. Long. 78°. 22’. be. 
he houses of this town are built 
of large stones, with a slated roof, 
and suilered greatly by an earthquake 
in 1803, which almost destroyed it. 
Jarahat is the capital of a ‘Talook of 
the Rowain, and originally aequired 
its name from being the ehief mart of 
12 villages. Its central position en- 
ables it to maintain a free comunin- 
cation with all parts of the hills, and 
pilgrims going to Gangotn in gencral 
- halt here, and lay in a stock of pro- 
visions for 10 or 14 days, as there are 
no intermediate villages where they 
could be certain of procuring sup- 
plies. The only article brought from 
any distance is salt from Bootan, but 
the quantity is small. The distance 
from hence to Gangotri is seveu days 
journcy, to Jamantni five, to Kidar- 
nanth 12, aud to Serinagur six; but, 
excepting to the latter place, the 
roads are very bad and diflicnlt. 
_ Near this village is a eurions tri- 
dent, the pedestal of which is made 
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of copper, the shaft of brass about 
12 feet long, and the forks of the 
trident abont six feet long. By what 
means it came hither has never been 
discovered, and although the inscrip- 
tion be legible, it is said to be neither 
Nagari, Persian, nor Sanscrit. There 
was formerly a temple over it, which 
was thrown down by the great earth- 
quake in 1803, (Raper, Se.) 

Banatcue, (Bharech).—A district 
in the province of Oude, extending 
along the north side of the Devah. 
or Goggrah River, and separated 
from the dominions of Nepaul by # 
ridge of lotty hills. Some part of 
this district was ceded to the British 
government in 1800, but a great pro- 
portion of it still remains in the pos- 
session of the Nabob of Onde. ‘The 
northern part is very hilly, and co- 
yered with forests, but towards the 
Dewah, on the sonth, it is more level 
and fertile. The Dewah and Baharee 
are the principal rivers, and the chief 
towns Baraiche and Bulraimpoor. 

In 1582 this distnet is described 
by Abul Lazcl as follows :—* Sirear 

Jarayiteh, containing 11 mahals, 
measurement 1,823,435 beegahs, re- 
venne 24,120,523 dams. Seynrghal 
466,482 dams. ‘This Sircar furnishes 
1t70 eavalry, and 14,300 infantry.” 

Baraicue.—a town in the Nahob 
of Oude’s territories, district of Ba- 
riache, of which it is the capital. 
Lat. 27°. 31. N. Long. 81°. 36’. E. 
It is deseribed by Abni Bazel as fol- 
lows :—* Bariache is a large city, de- 
lightinlly situated on the River Sy. 
Suitan Massaood, and Rejeb Sillar, 
are both buried here, and held in 
great veneration.” 

Baran River.—tThis river has its 
sonree in the Hindoo Kho moun- 
tains, from whence it flows in an 
easterly direction through the N.#. 
quarter of the province ot Cabul, and 
afterwards joms the Chuganuscrai 
River in the district of Kameh. ‘Their 
united streams afterwards fall into 
the Cabul, or Attock River. 

BaRtvaREEN.—A small village on 
the S.W. coast of Ceylon, with a 
sort of harbour formed by a projec: 
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tion of Jand, where the river rius 
into the sea, Lat. 6°. 33" N. Long. 
79°. 55'. B. 

This is almost the only part ou the 
coast where the high surf and rocky 
shore permits ships’ boats, of the Eu- 
ropean construction, to land, ‘There 
is a manvfactory here for making 
cortlage from the fibres of the cocoa 
nut husk. A few miles farther south 
the best oysters on the island are 
found, which are of a different sort 
from the pearl oysters at Manaar. 
Barbareen isa Mahomimedan village, 
aud the Modeliar, or chiet, is also a 
Mahommedan. The inhabitants are 
chiefly artisans, who besides the rope 
manvlactory, work in all kinds of 
metal, and make swords, poignards, 
and thin scabbard of good workman- 
ship. (Percival, M. Graham, Se.) 

BarceLore.( Bassurarn).—A town 
on the sea coast of the province of 
Canara, Lat. 13°. 37°. N. Long. 749. 
46’. E. This place was probably the 
port Barace of the ancients. In 
1575 Barcelore was governed by a 
female sovereign, or ranny, the 
daughters always succeeding to the 
government, and the men serving 
under them as officers. A consider- 
able trade formerly subsisted be- 
tween this station and the Arabian 
coast, 

SAREILY, (Barali).—A district in 
ihe province of Delhi, situated prin- 
cipally betwist the 28th and 29th 
degrees of north latitude. In the 
Institutes of Acber it was compre- 
hended in the Sircar of Hudayoon, 
and deseribed under that name, bnt 
the original appeliation of a great 
proportion of the country prier_ to 
the Rohillab conquest was Nuthair ; 
subsequent to this latter cvent it was 
incorporated with the provinee of 
Rohileund. 

The surface of this distriet is, in 
general, level and well watered by 
many smaller rivers besides the Gan- 
ges, Which bounds it to the west. 
‘Fhe chiet towns are Bareily, Anop- 
sheher, Rampoor, and Budayoon. In 
summiner, notwithstanding its north- 
ern latitude, the heat is very intense; 
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but during the winter months, when 
the wind blows from the northern 
mountains, the thermometer falls be- - 
low 30°, and water in the tents 
freezes. 

After the conquest of RKohileund, 
in 1774, by Sujah ud Dowlah, as- 
sisted by the British troops, it rapidly 
declined, and became almost a waste, 
Betwixt Anopsheher and Bareily ex- 
tensive wastes, formerly under cul- 
tivation, every where meet the cye. 
They are covered with long grass, 
whieh, in the hot season, becomes 
sa parched as to be easily conbusti- 
ble; and abounds with foxes, jack- 
alls, hogs, hares, and every sort of 
game, which range these wide plains 
unmolested. 

In 1802 this large district was 
ceded to the British government, 
when it was subdivided into col- 
lectorships, and a general court of 
appeal and eircuit appointed to ad- 
minister justice. At this time their 
internal situation was very unpro- 
using, and the inhabitants greatly 
impoverished. Since then, travellers 
who have visited this territory, men- 
tion the general state of prosperity 
and improved cultivation which it 
now exhibits, compared with its de- 
solate appearance when eeded to the 
Company. On this event fairs were 
instituted by Lord Wellesley upon 
the borders of the Rohileund eoun- 
iry, for barter with the people of 
Nepaul and Serinagur. 

In this division of Rohileund there 
are few Ilindoo temples to be found 
of any considerable magnitude. The 
zeal of the Mahommedans appears 
to have been too intolerant, and 
their possession too permanent to 
permit them. The natives are a tall 
handsome race of people, and when 
compared with the more southern 
inhabitants of India, are white and 
well featured. 

Rohileund Finrnekabad, and the 
upper part of the Doab, abound with 
a warlike race of Mahommedans 
ready to join any Icader. Some 
thousands of this description served 
under Holkar, and many are now 
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with their countryman Aimeer Khan. 
They are disaflected to the British 
government, not because it is nnjust 
or oppressive, but because there is 
no employment for them, and they 
are left inactive, without distinction 
and without subsistence. Few of 
these people enlist in the British scr- 
vice, because they cannot bring 
themselves to submit to the strict- 
ness of European discipline. ‘These 
Patans are, in general, reduced to 
much distress; they are idle, and 
with difficulty and reluctance apply 
to any profession but that of arms, 
Amongst them the influence of a 
rebellious or disaffected chief over 
his followers is very great, and is not 
founded in the popnlarity or suppos- 
ed justice of his cause, and very little 
on the probability of his success, 
Though he be a mere robber, and 
his situation quite desperate, still his 
people will adhere to him to the last, 
and never betray or forsake him. 

The Bareilly division of the court 
of circuit comprehends the following 
districts, viz. 1. Caunpoor; 2. Fur- 
ruckabad; 3. Etaweh; 4. Agra; 5. 
Allyghur; 6. South Saharunpoor ; 7. - 
Moradahad; 8. Bareily. 

The Mahommedan inhabitants of 
this district approach nearer to an 
equality of numbers with the Hin- 
doos than in.most of the others of 
Hindostan, but still are considerably 
inferior. (Tennant, H. Strachey, 5th 
Report, Foster, &c.) 

Barerty.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, district of Bavreily, 
of which it is the. capital; and, at 
present, of Rohileund generally. Lat. 
28°, 22’. N. Long. 70°. 21’. 1. 

This town is situated on the banks 
of the united streams of the Jooah 
and Sunkra, about 40 miles from the 
Ganges, and is a large and populous 
city. The fort is a great irregular 
inass of building, equally destitute of 
elegance or strength, and without 
bastions for guns. Brazen water 
pots are manufactured here in great 
numbers. ‘This was the capital of 
Hafez Rahmut, a Rohillah chief, 
slain at the battle of Cuttcrah,. and. 
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here he lies interred. In 1774 it was, 
aloug with the district, added to the 
dominions of Oude; and, in 1802, 
transferred to the British. 

Tiavelling distance from Delhi 142 
miles; from Caleutta, by Moorshie- 
dabad, 910; by Birbhoom, 805 miles ; 
from Lucknow, 156 miles. (Hard- 
wicke, Frauklin, Rennel, &c.) 

Barenpa, (Varendra).—A district 
in the province of Aurungabad, si- 
tuated partly in the nizam’s territo- 
ries, partly in those of the Maha- 
rattas, ‘The country about the town 
of Barcnda is level aud open, but 
the nizam’s portion is of a more 
mountainous nature. ‘The prineipal 
river is the Secna, and the chicf 
towns Barenda and Pangauw. 

Barenpba, or Perinpa——A town 
in the province of Aurangabad, 125 
miles E. by S. from Poonah. Lat. 
11°. 19'.N. Long. 75°. 51’. FE. This 
is a large city, now much decayed, 
with a stone fort. 

Barkope, (Varacupa).—A village 
in the province of Bengal, nearly in 
the centre of the Jungleterry of Bog- 
lipoor. 

BaRNaGore, (Varanagara).— A. 
small town on the east side of the 
Hooghly River, about three miles 
above Calcutta. It was originally a 
Portuguese settlement, but after- 
wards came into the possession of 
the Dutch. Here the coarsest sort 
of blue handkerchiefs are manufac- 
tured. 

BarooLy Guaut.—A pass into 
the hills which bonnd the province of 
Berar to the north, through which 
there is an ascent to a table land. 
The source of the Wurda River is 
two miles north from Barooly. 

Barrackeoor.—A town in the 
province of Bengal, situated on the 
east side of the Hooghly River, 16 
miles above Calcutta. Here are the 
unfinished arches of a house begun 
by the Marquis Wellesley, but dis- 
continued by the frugality of the. 
court of Directors. In the park there 
is a menagerie, but it contains few 
animals of any sort. Horse races 
are run here in the cold season, go- 
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vernment having discouraged those 
at Calcutta. (40. Graham, Sc.) 

Barrakur.—A river in the pro- 
yinee of Bahar, which, after a short 
course, joins the Dummooda, in the 
district of Pachete. 

BarkamauaL.—A district in the 
sonth of India, situated betwixt the 
12th and 14th degrees of north lati- 
tude. ‘The 12 places properly con- 
stituting the Barramahal are all in 
Dravida Desain, whieli is bounded 
on the west by the Ghauts, and on 
the east by the sea. These 12 places 
are Krishnagiri, Jacadeo, Varina- 
ghada, Maharay-ghada, Bujunga- 
ghada, 'Tripatura, Vanambady, Gan- 
gana-ghada, Sudarshana-ghada, and 
Tatucallu. 

After the fall of Seringapatam, in 
1799, several districts of Karnata 
were annexed to this province; viz. 
the talooks of Denkina Cotay, Hosso- 
urn, Kellamangalum, Ratnagiri, Vin- 
catagiri, Cotay, and that portion of 
the Allumbady Talook which lies to 
the left of the Cavery, together with 
the Polyams, or feudatory lordships 
of Punganura, Pedda, Nayakana, 
Durga, Bagaluru, Suligiri, and An- 
kusagiri. All the polygars were re- 
stored to their estates, and put ona 
footing similar to that of the zemin- 
dars in Bengal. They pay a fixed 
rent or tribute for their lordships, but 
have no juiisdiction over the inhabi- 
tants. 

In these annexed districts the na- 
tives of the Barramahal will not set- 
tle, on account of the coldness of the 
climate during the rainy season. A 
considerable proportion of the land 
remains uncultivated. In the an- 
nexed districts the rice cultivation is 
not important; dry seeds, kitchen 
gardens, and plantations of cocoa 
nuts, and Areca pals, are the chief 
articles cultivated, and the manufae- 
tures are coarse, and only fitted for 
the lower classes. In the districts 
annexed to the Baramahal, the pro- 
perty of the soil is vested in the 
state, except in the Polyams, and a 
few small free estates. Whenarich 
man undertakes to construct a reser- 
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voir, athis own expense, for the ir- 
rigation of laud, he is allowed to™ 
hold in free estate, and by hereditary 
right, one fourth part of the lands so’ 
watered; but he is bound to keep the’ 
reservoir in repair. ‘Tanks of this 
sort are notoriously kept in better 
repair than those which the govern- 
ment supports. The reason assign-" 
ed by the natives is, that they can = 
compel the holder of the free estate 
to perform his duty, but the state has 
nomaster. It would therefore seem 
advisable to give rich natives every 
encouragement to employ their mo- 
ney this way. 

On the fall of the Rayaroo of An- 
nagoondy, the Baramahal, with’ 
Rayacottah, and many other dis- 
tricts, became subject to Jagadeva, 
the polygar of Chenapattans.’ On 
the overthrow of this family, its ter- 
ritorics were divided between the 
Nabob of Cudapah, and the Rajahs 
of Mysore. The former took’ the 
Barramahal, and the latter the do- 
minions of the Chenapattan family. 
Hyder amexcd the Barramahal to the 
dominions of Mysore; and, in 1792, 
it was ceded to the British govern- 
ment at the treaty of'Seringapatam. ~ 

When ceded, the country was in ~ 
a very miserable state; but the good © 
effects of a just and moderate go- 
verninent were soon exhibited, while 
it was under the superintendance of 
Colonel Alexander Read. In the 
course of five years ‘the revennes 
were more than doubled, while the 
rents were diminished in an equal 
proportion ; and since the introduc- 
tion of the permanent system, this 
district has attained a still higher 
degree of cultivation. It is now 
comprized in the collectorship of 
Salem and Kistnagherry. 

This district contains a very great 
proportion of Hindoo inhabitants, 
probably at least 19-20ths, it never 
having been ‘subdued by the Ma- 
hommedans, until its conquest by 
the Nabob of Cudapah, about the 
middle of the 18th century.” (F. 
Buchanan, Sydenham, T. Munro, 5th 
Report, &c.) 
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BaRRau Tuckrah.—fPhe districts 
of Hundah and Cowrah, in the 
northern extremity of the province 
of Delhi, are denominated the Bar- 
rah Tuckrah, or Twelve Divisions, 
being certain portions of territory 
bequeathed by a chief of Bellaspoor 
to his younger son, about 110 years 
ago. ‘They now belong to the chief 
of Bellaspoor. (Foster, Sc.) 

Barrean.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, district of Gudarah, 
90 miles E. from Ahmedabad. Lat. 
22°. 53’. N. Long. 74°. 3’. E. Itis 
now held by arajah, tributary to the 
Gwickar. 

Barren IsLe.—An island and vol- 
cano in the Bay of Bengal, sitnated 
in Lat. 12°. 15’. N. and 15 leagues E. 
of the’ northernmost Andaman. 
This island rises to the height of 
1800 feet. The eruptions of the 
voleauos are sometimes very violent ; 
stones of the weight of threc or four 
tons have been known to be dis- 
charged from it. The parts of the 
island that are distant from the vol- 
cano are thinly covered with wi- 
thered shrubs and blasted trees. 
(Col. Colebrook, §c.) 

Baroos.—A town on the west 
coast of Sumatra. The inhabitants 
here have benzoin aid gold, and 
procnre camphire from the interior. 
The imports are the same as specificd 
under the articic Sinkel; to which 
may be added white beads, pulicat 
handkerchieis, chintzes, with large 
flowers and grounds, white Dunga- 
ric, salt, rice, ghce, oil, afew metal 
watches, and gilt hilted swords, (E1- 
more, &c.) 

Barwau.—aA village in Bundel- 
cund, 67 miles W.N. W. trom Chat- 
terpoor, so called from a_ rivulet 
named the Berwa, which runs past 
it, and byan embankment is made 
to form a large pond (in Hindai 
called Sagar,) at the back of the fort. 
Lat, 25°. 24. N. Long. 78°. 55’. E,. 
‘The castle very much resembles an 
old Gothic building, and was erected 
by the ancient rajahs of Onncha. 

In 1790 the Hindoo Sonbahdar, 
of this district, was an uncommonly 
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accomplished person, and had ac- 
quired a very cousiderable Know- 
ledge wf European sciences. At the 
advanced age of 60 he had formed 
the project of studying the Enelish 
language, in order to eamprehend 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, of 
which he had acquired a copy. 
Such, however, is the inconsistency 
of human nature, and the strength 
with which Hindoo prejndices ad- 
here, that, about five years atter- 
wards, having been seized with 
some complaint, which he cousider- 
ed as ineurable, he repaired to Be- 
nares, and there drowned himself in 
the Ganges. (Hunter, Sc.) 

Bary, (Bari). — A town in the 
Nabob of Onde’s terntories,in the 
province of Onde, 28 miles N. 
from Lucknow. Lat. 27° 15. N. 
Long. 80°. 52’. E. 

Basoupwa, (Vasudha).—A town in 
the province of Malwah, 46 miles 
N. E. from Bilsah, situated on the 


cast side of the River Betwah. Lat. 
23°. 54’. N. Long. 75°. 13’. E. 'Vhis 


is a large town belonging to the dis- 
triet of Bilsah, and inbutary to the 
Maharattas. ‘he soil in the neigh- 
bourhood is alternately a black 
mould and a reddish clay, with 
stones of a ferruginons appearance. 
(Hunter, &c.) 

Bassren.—A sea port town in the 
province of Aurungabad, separated 
from the {sland of Salsette by a nar- 
row strait, Lat. 199. 18.N. Long. 
72°54 ae 

The district around this town is in 
a very improved state of cultivation, 
although under a Maharatta govern- 
ment, and forms a most extraordi- 
nary contrast with the desolation that 
prevails in the neighbouring Istand of 
Salsetle, under the British govern- 
ment. Many of the cultivators are 
Roman Catholic Christians. The 
Teak lorests} which supply the ma- 
rine yard at Bombay, he along the 
western side of the Ghaut moun- 
tains, to the N. and N. E. of Bas- 
seen, the numerous rivers whieh de- 
scend from them afiording water car- 
riage. 
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Yn 1531 the Portugnese obtained 
possession of Basscen, by treaty 
with the King of Cambay; after 
which they fortified it. From them 
it was wrested, about 1750, by the 
Mahrattas. It was taken by General 
Goddard’s army, from the Maharat- 
tas, bnt restored at the peace, and 
now belongs to the Peshwa.  ‘Tra- 
velling distance from Bombay, 27; 
from Poonah 114 miles. (J/alcolm, 
Fennel, Bruce, Sydenham, Ma/et, ec.) 

Basueer [stes.—A cluster ol small 


rocky islands, lying duc uorth of 


Luzon, the largest Philippine, and 
between the 20th and 2Ist degrees 
oft north Jatitude, 

‘These islands are sitnated between 
Formosa and Luconia, and are five 
in number, besides fuur small rocky 
islets. Dampier gave the following 
names to the five larger of thei, viz. 
Gralion Isle, Monmouth Isle, Groat 
Isle, Orange Isle, and Bashee Isle. 


They are inhabited by a race of 


stroug athletic men. Grafton [ste is 


abont 13 leagues in circumferenee, ' 


and has gvod anchorage on the 
western side. This island produces 
abundance of fine yams, sugar cane, 
taro, plantains, and vegctables ; be- 
sides hogs and goats in great plenty. 
Iron is the favourite article of ex- 
change, bnt money is also now un- 
derstood. ‘The water onthe tsland is 
very tine, and in great abnudanice, 
close to the beach. 

The Spaniards took possession of 
these islands in 1783, in order to 
procure the gold which is washed 
down with the torrents in considera- 
ble quantities. The inhabitants ma- 
nufieture it into thick wire, which 
they wear as an ornament. They 
are an inoffensive race of people, 
whose chief delight consists in drink- 
ing a lignor called bashee, which is 
distilled from rice and sugar-cane ; 
after which they engage in dancing 
with every mark of satisfaction and 
gratification. 

he Spanish governor resides on 
Grafton Island, with about 100 sol- 
diers, several ollicers, a few priests, 
and six pieces of cannon. 

2 
2) 
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These islands were visited by 
Dampier, who gives a favourable ac- 
count, both of the civility of the inha- 
bitants, and the plenty of hogs and 
vegetables with which the conntry 
abounds. ‘hey were afterwards 
seen by Byron and Wallis, who 
passed without landing. (Meares, 
King, §c.) 

DBaAsseeLan.—An island lying off 
the south-western extremity of Ma- 
gindanao, and surrounded by a 
cluster of smaller islands. In length 
it may he estimated at 40 miles, by 
60 miles the average breadth. "Chis 
islaud has a range of mountains in 
the centre, but is low towards the 
east. It is thinly inhabited, and 
destitute of good harbonrs. The 
chief production is grain, which the 
soil yields plentifilly; cowvies also 
ure abundant. It now belongs to the 
Sooloos, (Forrest, Dalrymple, Sc.) 

Bassum, (Basam).—A district in 
the nizam’s dominions, in the pro- 
vinee of Nandere; situated betwixt 
the 2Ist und 22d degrees of north 
latitude. It has au uneven hilly 
surface,, intersected by several small 
streams, which flow into the Goda- 
very. Bassam, the chief town, is 
situated six miles from the Gunga, 
Respecting this part of Nandere very 
little is known: in the Institutes of 
Acber, Abul Fazel describes it as 
follows: 

* Sirear Bassum, containing eight 
mahals; reveune 32,625,250 dams: 
seyurghal 1,825,250 dams,” 

BatanG.—An island lying off the 
south-castern extremity ot the Malay 
Peninsula, aud surrounded by num- 
berless small rocky islets. It is se- 
parated from the Island of Bintang 
by a narrow strait, aud may he esti- 
mated at 25 miles in length, by 10 
miles the average breadth. 

BaTacoLo.—aA small tort and gar- 
rison on the east coast of the Island 
of Ceylon. Lat. 7°. 45". N. Long, 
81°. 50’. E. Owing to the wild state 
of the country, this place has little 
or no connexion with the south and 
west parts of the island, and is a 
place of small importance, the har- 
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bour only admitting small craft. The 
shore in the neighbourhood is un- 
commonly bold; and many of the 
immense rocks have acquired names 
from the grotesqne figures they re- 
present; such are the Friar’s Hood, 
the Elephant, and the Pagoda Rocks. 
(Percival, §:c.) 


BaTaALin.—An island situated off ° 


the coast of Celebes, about the 124th 
degree of east longitude, and betwixt 
the first and second degree of south 
fatitude. In length it may be csti- 
mated at 25 miles, by seven the 
average breadth. Very little 
known respecting this island, which 
appears never to have been explored. 

BatTanec, (or Patany Hook).—A 
pert in the Gilolo passage, situated 
on the cast coast of Cilolo. Lat. 0°. 
9.8. Long. 128° 48" E. 

On -Patany Hook, or Point, isa 
very strong and capacious natural 
fortress, accessible only by means of 
ladders, up the face ofa perpendicu- 
lar rock. The top is flat ground, 
containing many houses, gardens, 
&e.:the whole being about three 
miles in circumference. The people 
here, in 1770, supplied the French 
vessels with clove plants, which went 
no further east than the Island of 
Gibby. Formerly the Dutch kept 
cruizers here, to prevent the smug- 
gling of spices. (Forrest, Se.) 

Batavia.—A large city in the 
Island of Java, and the capital of the 
Dutch settlements in the east. Lat. 
6°.10'.S. Long. 106°. 51’. E. 

The ground plan of the town is in 
the shape of a parallclogram; the 
length. of which, from north to 
south, is 4200 feet, and the breadth 
3000 feet. ‘The streets are laid out 
in strait Jmes, and eross each other 
at right angles, ‘The public build- 
jugs consist of the great church, the 
expense of erecting which was 
80,0001. a Lutheran and Portuguese 
church, 2 Mahommedan mosque and 
Chinese temple; the Stadthouse, the 
Spinhouse, the Infirmary, and the 
Chamber of Orphans. In the year 
1792 Batavia contained 5270 taxa- 
ble houses, which, added to villages 
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and villas within a circuit of 10 miles, 
contained a population of about 
116,000 souls, consisting of 


The Dutch E. J. Company’s 
servants of every descnip- 


tion - - - - - = = 9300 

Burghers, or free eitizens,} 138; 
with their tamilies - - - 5660 
Javanese and free Malays - 6800 
Chinese - - - - - - 2,2000 
Slaves = - <= = ~ = 17,000 
Total - 115,960 


The total population of the go- 
vernment, immediately subordinate 
tothe city of Batavia, is reckoned at 
150,000 souls. 

Besides the wails of the city, com- 
posed of well-built bastions, en- 
closed by a wet ditch, very deep and 
wide, there is a good citadel, with 
four bastions, also of stone. This « 
citadel commands the city, and de- 
fends the entrance of the River Ja- 
catra, which, flowing through Bata- 
via, fills its ditches and those of the 
citadel. On the extremity of the left 
bank is a fort called Watercastet, . 
which is washed by the sea. Its 
platforms are of stone, and the para- 
pets are well covered with turf, and 
it contains thirty 16 and 24 pounders, 
This fort is flanked by ‘batteries, , 
raised on the right and Ieft bank, in 
front of the citadel and fortifications, 

The left wing is defended by four 
works, viz. a redoubt called the 
Flute, above the mouth of the Ancka 
River, which it commands; a very : 
fine causeway communicates with it, 
extending to the eity walls. There 
are niany other redoubts and batte- 
rics scattered along the shore, and 
creeted at assailable points, which it 
is unnecessary to particularize, as . 
they contribute little or nothing te 
the defence of the town, and when 
attacked, in 1811, by the troops un- 
der Sir Samuel Achmnty, were 
abandoned without resistance. This 
left wing isso sickly, owing to the 
morasses in which it is placed, and 
their pestilential cxhalations, that the 
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mortality among the soldiers who 
garrison itis almost incredible, and 
the country houses, which formerly , 
stood in its vicinity, have long ago 
been deserted, All the plain which 
forms the defence is composed of 
mnddy impracticable swamps, which 
extend beyond the city, and are in- 
tersected by canals, 

The whole city of Batavia is pro- 
verbially unhealthy, not so much 
from the heat of the climate, as trom 
its injudicious situation and misplac- 
ed embellishments.. It is not only 
surrounded with water nearly stag- 
nant, but every street has its canal 
and row of evergreen trees. ‘hese 
canals become the reservoirs of all 
the offals and filth»which the city 
produces; and, having scareely any 
current, require constant labour and 
attention to prevent their being 
choaked up altogether. On the land 
side of the city are gardens and rice 
grounds, intersected in every direc- 
tion by ditches and canals, and the 
whole shore of the bay is a bank of 
mid, mixed with putrid substances, 
sea weed, and other vegetable mat- 
ter, in a state of fermentation. To 
these swamps, morasses, and mud- 
hanks, may be ascribed the insalu- 
brity of Batavia, and the prevalence 
of acute. inilammatory febrile di- 
seases. 

Atthe mouth of the Ancka, called 
by the natives Caiman’s River, be- 
cause it abounds with , alligators, the 
bottom is mud and sand, as is also 
the bank which has accumulated at 
its mouth; but at Slingerland Point 
the bottum begins, on the coast, to 
be a mixture of sand and coral, with 
oceasionally small shells; and, being 
consequently less unhealthy, country 
seats, small villages, and hamlets, are 
seen in the vicinity. 

Ina place so low and marshy the 
number of voxions reptiles must be 
considerable, but uot much damage 
is ever sustained from them. No 
stone of any kind is found for several 
miles rownd the city of Batavia; 
marble and granite, for particular 
mses, are imported from China. , ‘The: 
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usual temperature, in the middle of 
the day, is from 84 to 90; it is not,, 
theretore, to the great heat, that must 
be ascribed the destructive eflects of 
the climate on the human race. 

A circluar range of islands pro- 
tects the harbour of Batavia from 
any heavy swell, and renders it sate 
anchorage; some of them, such as 
Anrust, Edam, Cvoper’s Isle, and 
Purmerend, are occupied by the 
Duteh, who have fortified them, and 
erected warehouses, hospitals, and 
naval arsenals, Jrom the roadsted 
there are scarcely any of the build- 
ings of Batavia visible, except the 
great church, the rest being hid by 
the palms and other high spreading 
trees. 

On that side of the city which is 
inland, the industrious Chinese carry 
on their various manniactures, such 
as taming leather, burning | shells 
into lime, baking earthen ware, 
hoiling sugar, and distilling arrack. 
Their rice grounds, sugar plantations 
and gardens, well stocked with all 
kinds of vegetables, surround the 
city, Which abounds in all sorts of 
tropical fruit; pine apples are in 
such profusion, that they are sent 
to the market in carts, piled uphike . 
turnips. 

In the town the Chinese are mer-- 
chants and shopkeepers, butchers 
and fishmongers, green grocers, up- 
holsterers, tailors, shoe-makers, ma- 
sous, carpenters, and blacksmiths, 
They contract for the supply of what- 
ever may be wanted in the civil, 
military, or marine departments, 
and farm from the Dutch the several 
imposts, the export and import du- 
ties, and the taxes. Their campong, 
or town, close to the walls of the 
city, is ascene of bustle and busi- 
ness, resembling a bazar in China. 
It consists of about 1500 mean hou-, 
ses, huddled together, containing 
20,000 inhabitants and 400,000 
swine. 

The commerce of Batavia is con- 
siderable; but it is principally a 
trade of barter, the exportation of 
bullion being prohibited. When a 
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vessel arrives, the captain intcloses 
his bill of lading to the shabbunder, 
who seelets the articles, the exclusive 
trade iu which is reserved for the 
East-India Company; such as opi- 
nm, camphor, benzein, calin, pew- 
fer, iron, sal{petre, ennpew der, 
guns, Xc. and fixes on whatis to he 
given in exehaige, and at what 
price. Formerly the Dutch Com- 
pany insisted, that one quarter, or 
one third of all the returns should 
be taken in spices. 

From Bengal the principal artieles 
Imported are opium, drugs, patna 
cloths, and bine cloths. of different 
hinds. .OF the first article there were 
formerly frem 800 10 1000. chests 
disposed of here. Fyrom Sumatra are 
received camphor, benzoin, — bird 
nests, ealin, and elephants’ teeth. 
From the Cape of Cood Hope are 
imported hitvhen garden sceds, but- 
ter, Madeira and Constantia wines ; 
nud from China immense quantities 
of porcelain, teas, silks, naukeens, 
alum borax, brimstone, cinnabar, 
mother of pearl, paper, swectmeuts, 
and tobacco. 

The Dutch being the only nation 
who keep up a correspondence with 
Japan, a ship is sent annaally from 
Batavia, laden witl kerseymeres, 
fine cloths, elockh-work, spices, ele- 
phants’ teeth, sapan wood, tin, and 
tortoise-shell. The returns from Ja- 
pan are principally in copper, which 
is converted into a climsy sort of 
coin for paying the native and Kuro- 
jean troops. ‘These ingots are of 
the finest red copper, about a finger's 
thickness, and are cast into two, 
four, six, and eight sous picces of 
Holland, having the value stamped 
outhem. Various other articles are 
sumegted in by the officers, such as 
sabre blades of an esccllent temper, 
Japan camphor, soy, china ware, 
lackered ware, and silk goods. The 
cargo always contains a present for 
the Emperor of Japan, aud he, in 
return, sends one to the Governor- 
General of the Dutch possessions in 
India. It cousistsin general of desks, 
chests of drawers, and close stools of 
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valuable inlaid wood, covered with 2 
varnish peculiar to Japan, and in- 
crustrated with flowcers,and other de- 
sigus, in mother-of-pearl of various 
colours, 

‘The staple artieles of export from 
Batavia are pepper, sugar, rice, eof- 
fee, and arrack. ‘The Chinese san- 
choo (or burned wine) is an ardent 
spirit, distilled from various kinds of 
grain, but most commonly rice. This 
is kept in hot water until the grains 
are swollen; itis then mixed up with 
watcr, in: which a preparation has 
been dissolved, consisting of rice- 
tlower, liquorice root, aniseed, and 
garlic, afler which the mixtnre un- 
dergoes fermentation. The liquor 
thus prepared is the basis of the best 
arreck, which in Java is exelnsively 
the manufacture of the Chinese, and 
is mercly a rectifieation of the above 
spirit, with the addition of molasses 
and the juice ot the cocoa nut tree. 
Besides the staple articles, there are 
exported to China bird nests, biehe 
de mar, cotton, spices, tin, rattans, 
sapan wood, sago, and wax. ‘lo the 
Islands of Borneo, Celebes, the Mo- 
Iuceas, &c. a variety of piece goods 
and opiam, with a very small quan- 
tity of European articles. AW the 
Dutch settlements to the eastward 
are supplied with rice from hence, 
Java being considered as the granary 
of this part of the world. In Ba- 
tavia there are few shops for [u- 
repean goods, which proves there is 
no great demand from the interior. 

"The customs and duties at Bata- 
via are arbitrary, and it is difficult to 
procare redress for impositions. ‘The 
Dateh Company’s customs are msu- 
ally cight per eent. and are farmed 
by a Chinese; but there are many 
other fees exacted by the different 
subordinate officers. The exportation 
of specie is rigidly forbidden, and all 
ships are s-rietly exannned by the 
Chinese who farms the customs. If 
any bullion be discovered i is con- 
fiseated, and the owners subjected to 
fine and imprisonment. The grand 
import of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany from Europe before the French 
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Revolution was bulhon, which ave- 
raged in amount near half a millon 
annually; the remaining imports were 
prineipally on account of the officers 
ot ships, and consisted of hardware, 
haberdashery, liquors, oilman’s stores, 
dress, and iillmery, for the use of 
the Earepeans on the island, and 
among the more eastern colonies, 
Accounts at Batavia are kept in rix 
dollars, an imaginary coin like the 
pound sterling, each 48 stivers; but 
the currency is doits, stivers, dub- 
beltjees, schillings, and rupees. ‘The 
gold coins are the milled Dutch du- 
eat, worth 9s. 4d. ; old Japan copang, 
2h ds. 3d.; new Japan copang, 
UL 3s. 9d.; English gninecas, East 
India mohurs, and doubloens. The 
silver coins are the florin, or guilder, 
value 1s. 8d. and the milled dueatoon. 

The administration of affairs at 
Batavia is condneted by a governor 
general, who ts presklent; a direclor- 
general, intitled Governor of Java, 
with nine counsellors, and two se- 
eretaries, ‘The authority of this coun- 
cil is absolute: it makes and sus- 
pends laws, maintains troops, ap- 
points kings, declares war, and makes 
peace and alliances with the eastern 
princes. It takes cognizance of all 
matters, commercial, civil, and mi- 
itary. ‘The whole authority of the 
council nay be cousidered as united 
an the governor-general whe presides, 
as he may adopt, on his own responsi- 
bihty, any propositions which are re- 
jected contrary to his opinion by the 
council, 

A fiscal is at the head of police and 
criminal affairs, and possesses great 
authority. He intlicts tines aud pu- 
nishments arbitrarily. A shahbunder, 
or agent-general for trade, acts as 
consul tor all nations, is the medium 
ot every uperation of trade, and in- 
troduces foreigners to the council. 
A marine fiscal superintends what- 
ever relates to the police of the road- 
steds, rivers, and navigable canals. 

Notwithstanding the republican 
form of the Dutch government, in no 
part of the world is the distinction of 
ranks so minutely and trivelously at- 
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tended to as at Batavia, and the sa- 
laries allowed the Dutch Company’s 
servants, being inadequate to the 
support of the establishment, they 
think necessary, for the support of 
their dignity, corruption aud bribery 
are universal, In society, every in- 
dividual is as stiff aud formal, and as 
feelingly alive to every inlraction of 
his privileges, as if his happiness or 
misery depended on the due obsery- 
anee of them. Nothing is more par- 
ticularly attended to at eutertaiu- 
meuts by the master of the house, 
than the seating of every guest, and 
drinking their healths in the exact 
order of precedcucy. 

Yo provide against future disputes 
on the subject of precedeney, the 
respective ranks ofall the Company’s 
servauts were ascertained by a reso- 
lution of govermuent, which was re- 
vised and renewed in 1764. The aet 
by which these rules were established 
consistss of 131 artieles, and euters 
into the most minute details respeet- 
ing the carriages, horses, chairs, ser- 
vants, &c. &e. of the Company’s ser- 
vauts. 

By the eighth article, little chaises 
for children, drawn by the hand, 
must not be gilt or painted, but in 
exact proportion to the rank of the 
parents, Juadies, whose husbands are 
below the rank of counsellors of the 
Indies, inay not wear at one time 
jewels more in value than 6000 rix 
dollars; wives of seitior merchants are 
limited to 4000 ; others to three, two, 
and 1000 rix dollars. 

Article 49th permits ladies of the 
higher ranks to go abroad with three 
female attendants, who may wear 
“ ear-rings of single middle-sized dia- 
monds, gold hair pins, petticoats of 
cloth, of gold, or silver gauze; chains 
of gold and of beads, and girdles of 
gold; but they must not wear dia- 
monds, pearls, nor any kind of jewel 
in their hair.” Wives of senior mer- 
chants may have two, and ladies in 
an inferior station one female attend- 
ant, who may wear “ car-rings of 
small diamonds, gold hair pins, a 
jacket of tine lineu, and a chintz pet- 
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ticoat; but no gold or silver stuffs, 
or silks, or any jewels, truc or falsc 
pearls, or any ornameut of gold.”-— 
The 83d article recommends to the 
Dutch Hast India Company’s ser- 
vants in Bengal, not to surpass their 
predecessors in pomp of dress and 
appearance; and the 110th permits 
the director of the factory at Surat, 
when he goes abroad in state, to 
carry, among other things, four fans, 
made after the fashion of the country, 
with the feathers of the bird of para- 
dise and cow hair, with gold cases 
and hands. It is remarkable, that in 
these regulations the tax on carriages 
mereases downwards, from the higher 
to the lower ranks, and penalties are 
attached to the iutraction of these 
statutes. 

In addition to the baleful effects of 
‘the climate, and the marshy miasma 
of Batavia, the manner of life among 
the European part of the inhabit- 
ants contributes not a little to fre- 
quent and fatal discases. A plenti- 
ful dinner at noon, with an after- 
noon’s siesta, and a still more plen- 
tiful supper, terminates the day; in 
the course of which an immoderate 
quantity of claret, madeira, gin, and 
-Dutch beer are consumed. Few Eu- 
ropeans can stand the eflect of such 
a life. If one in three of the new 
comers survives the first year, he may 
‘account himself a favoured person ; 
one in five annually is reckoned as 
‘the average of Enropeans of all de- 
scriptions of men, including the 
troops. 

To those who have stood the first 
‘attack, or seasoning, the fever be- 
comes at last constitutional, and re- 
curs at the moist and hot season re- 
gularly, without much inconvenience 
to the patient; sudden deaths, how- 
ever, are so frequent, that they make 
little impression on the minds of the 
inhabitants. A Dutchman at Ba- 
tavia, when he marries, makes his 
will, but this also usually accompa- 
nies a wedding in Holland, and is 
partly intended to regulate the pro- 
perty according to the wishes of the 
parties, 
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‘Most of the white wonien seen at 
Batavia are born in India, and many 
so altered in figure, manners, and 
complexion, as to resemble the de- 
generate offspring of the Portugnesc. 
They dress, whew at home, exactly 
in the manner of their slaves, bare- 
headed, bare-footed, and wrapped in 
a loose long gown of red checkered 
cotton cloth, descending to the an- 
cles, with large wide sleeves. They 
anoint their coarse black hair, with 
cocoa-nnt oil, and adorn it with the 
tuberose, and other strong-scented 
flowers. In this loose and airy dress 
they loll about among their slaves 
(to whom they are oveasionally very 
ervel), or sit on the ground, having 
their legs crossed under them, chew- 
ing betel, with which they are inta- 
tuated, 

These ladies soon ripen, and soon 
decay: they are marrageable at 11 
and 12 years of age, and are ae- 
counted old before 30. They have 
no resourees within themselves, and 
many of them ean neither read nor 
write, and are alinost totally unqua- 


-lified for the pleasures of social inter- 


course. Indeed the two sexes rarely 
mect in companies except at great 
entertainments, when each have ge- 
nerally their separate coteries; the 
men drinking and smoking in one 
apartment, the women chewing be- 
tel with their slaves in another. 
When they go abroad in the cool 
of the evening to some grand assem- 
bly, they dress themselves in a mag- 
nificent style. ‘Their jet black hair. 
twisted close to the head, sparkles 
with a profusion of diamonds, pearls, 
and jewels of various kinds, mingled 
with flowers of the Arabian jessa- 
mine and tuberose. Each lady has a 
female slave, almost as richly dressed 
as herself, sitting at her teet. Before 
supper is announced, they usually 
retire to put on their cotton night- 


~ gowns, and the gentlemen do the 


saine, to exchange thcir heavy vel- 
vets for white cotton Jackets; and the 
elderly gentiemen their wigs for 
night-caps. In this manner the day 
is concluded with a smoking hot sup- 
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per, and its accompaniments, after 
which they retire to rest. 

There is a race of Portuguese still 
remaining at Batavia, many of whom 
are artificers and servants in fami- 
lies. ‘Their language is common here, 
and still continues to be understood 
in most of the old European scttle- 
ments, which shews how deep a root 
that nation had taken during its 
prosperity. At Batavia their lan- 
guage has survived their dominion, 
and even their religion, which is still 
more extraordinary; their descend- 
ants having gradually embraeed the 
Calvinistic tenets of the government 
—a singular instanec of Portuguese 
prayers and congregation out of the 
pale of the Roman communion. 

Most of the slaves at Batavia are 
imported from Celebes and the other 
eastern islands, particularly trom that 
of Neas, off the western coast of 
Sumatra. ‘The species of slavery at 
Batavia is of the very wurst descrip- 
tion, and the eruelties exercised on 
these forlorn wretches so great, as 
frequently to drive them to such an 
excess of desperation and madness, 
as to run the muck, and destroy 
Whatever they approach, man or 
beast. The punishments inflieted by 
the Dutch government for this and 
other erimes, were so hornble and 
incredible, as to leave a doubt whe- 
ther the perpetrators were human 
creatures, or devils in a human shape. 
That the severity of the punishment 
never prevented the crimes is proved 
by the fact, that at the British settle- 
ment of Bencoolen, where the pu- 
nishments are of the mildest nature, 
the running the muck, or any despe- 
rate crime, scarcely ever oecurs, 
while the reverse is the case ot Ba- 
tavia, and the Dutch settlements ge- 
nerally. 

When a rich proprietor is about to 
return to Europe, it is not unusual to 
manumit his slaves, but it is more 
frequent when he is at the point of 
death, A manumitted slave gene- 
rally hires a small patch of ground 
from the servants of government, in 
which he cultivates flowers, frnits, 
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and vegetables for the Batavian imar- 
ket. ‘The most numerous, expert, 
and industrious of all the slaves iim- 
ported to Batavia, are those from the 
Island of Celebes, and known by the 
nune of buggesscs and macassars, 


Men. 
In 1804 the garrison of Batavia 
consisted of rench auxiliary 
troops - - - - - - = 240 
23d Duteh battalion - - - 600 
National troops, three hatta- 
lions, of wham 200 officers 
and grenadicrs were Enrope- 
ans, the remainder Madu- 
rans and Samanaps - - - 2400 
One battalion infantry chas- 
seurs, Madurans and Sama-~ 
maps - - - - - = -= = 400 
Lloat artillery, mostly recruits, 
Madurans - - - - - - 600 
One company light artillery - 100 
‘European cavalry - - - - 200 
Total 4540 


There was also a corps of military 
engineers, mostly Kuropeans. All 
the troops, not absolutely requisite 
for the duties of the fortifications, are 
quartered in the environs, on account 
of the unhealthiness of the city; but 
the camps of Welte Freden and Ja- 
catra, although a league and a half 
distant, are not exempt from disease, 
yet are, on the whole, healthier 
than the town. It has by some been 
conjectured, that the iusalubrity of 
Batavia entered into the political 
system of the Dutch, with a view to 
its defence, and that the seasoned in- 
habitants are not particularly de- 
sirous of improving its climate, as it 
prevents the intrusion of foreign set- 
tlers, and gives them a monopoly of 
commerce, and the emolnments of 
office. 

In 1799, the new camp at Welte 
Freden was established in a woody 
plain, a league and a half up the 
country, the land adjacent being dry, 
and the vicinity but little marshy, 
The road. is along a fine canseway, 
with country seats on one side, and 
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on the other a navigable canal. The 
barracks, which are built of wood 
and stone, occupy a third of the 
ground on the upposite side of the 
entrance, ‘Tannabang, a large Malay 
village, in which there are scyeral 
Chinese families, stands on a height 
two and a half leagucs from the 
cily. 

Mester Cornelis is a small fort, a 
league beyond Welte Vreden, sur- 
rounded by small Javanese, Malay, 
and Chinese villages. The ground 
rises iisensibly to Mester Cornelis, 
Which is seen half a mile off. This 
fort lies in a hollow on the bank of 
the great river, commanded by a 
small height. On the right and left 
of the road are bamboo barracks for 
the Maduran artillery, of whieh this 
is the depot. The fort is built of 
stone, but is uot strong, the demi- 
bastions being scareely two feet thick, 
by four high, aud surrounded by a 
dry ditch. ‘The entrance is by a stone 
bridge, within which is the guard- 
house, and near to it another house 
occupied by the European artillery. 
Phe fort is quitted by another bridge 
on the opposite side, communicating 
with a range of wooden barracks, in 
which are the artillery officers and 
the companies under training, 

A.D. 1619, the Dutch governor, 
Geueral John Picterson Coen took 
the town of Jacatra by assault, and 
in a great incasure destroyed it. He 
afterwards founded another city, not 
exactly on the same spot, but very 
near to it, to which he gave the name 
of Batavia. During the’ hostilities 
which followed the French Revolu- 
lution, Java was never attacked by 
the British, until the United States 
of Holland were formally annexed to 
the French dominions. In 1811 an 
expedition was prepared at the Bri- 
tish settlements in India, which ar- 
rived in the roads of Batavia on the 
4th of August of the same year, when 
the troops were immediately landed. 
On the 8th the city of Batavia sur- 
rendered at. discretion to Sir Samuel 
Achinuty, General Janseus having 
retired to the fortified camp at Mester 
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Cornelis, where, on the 25th of Att= 
gust, 1811, he was attacked by the 
British forees, and totally defeated. 
(Stavoriuns, Barrow, Quarterly Re~ 
view, Tumbe, Staunton, ec.) 

Barcuian Iste.—Oue of the Mo- 
lueca Islands, separated from Gilolo 
by a narrow strait, and situated be- 
tween the equatorial line, aud the 
first degree of south latitude, It is 
of an irregular shape, but in length 
may be estimated at 52 miles, by 20 
the average breadth. In 1775 the 
Sultan of Batchian claimed dominion 
over the islands of Ooby, Ceram, aud 
Goram, but was bimself entirely sub- 
ject to the influence of the Dutch. 
The inhabitants of Batebian are Ma- 
lay", and of the Mahomimedan re- 
ligion. (Forrest, Se.) 

Parte Isre.—aAn island belonging 
io the provinee of Gujrat, situated 
at the south western-extremity of the 
Gulf of Cutch. Lat, 22°, 22’. Long. 
69°. 21’. E. Bate signifies an island 
of any kind, but the proper name of 
this island is Shnnkodwara. 

This island lias a good harbour 
well secured from the prevailing 
winds, but the anchorage is rocky. 
The fort of Bate has lately beeu 
much improved, but is still an m- 
significant place, being merely a 
square with a double wall on one 
side. It was, notwithstanding, at- 
tacked by a British foree without 
success in 1808, which was attributed 
to the want of regular Jand forces. 
On this occasion many brave men 
lost their lives. About 150 vessels 
of different sizes belong to the port, 
which are employed chiefly to and 
from Mandavee, and until the ine 
terference of the British, were the 
piratical vessels so much dreaded by 
the traders on the western coasts of 
Judia. ‘The destruction or occupa- 
tion of the fort of Bate, will be the 
only effectual means of affording pro- 
tection to the trade of the Gulf of 
Cutch, and would, prabably, benefit 
both the inhabitants and the temples. 

This island. does not produce sufli- 
cient food for its own support, and 
consequently imports large quantitics 
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of ghee, sugar, grain, &c. which are 
consumed by the numerous pilgrims 
resorting to the holy places. The 
town of Bate contains about 2000 
houses, chiefly inhabited by Brah- 
mins, but all sorts of trades are also 
to be found. Vegetables, riased in 
small quantities, and milk, compose 
a considerable part of the food of the 
inhabitants; the fish, with which 
their shores abound, being held sa- 
cred. ‘The Bate government has 
also Aramra, Positra, Bhurwalla, for- 
tified places, and the little village of 
Rajpoor, subject toit. The whole 
revenue arising from the temples, the 
port duties, and the share of pirated 
property, probably, does not exceed 
two lacks of rupees per annum. 

By an agreement executed with 
Major Walker, on the 14th Dec. 
1807, Coer Babjee, of Bate, and 
Rana Sree Suggarmanjee, of Aramra, 
engaged not to permit, instigate, or 
connive at, any act of piracy com- 
mitted by any person under their au- 
thority, and also to abstain from 
plundering vessels in distress. A free 
and open commerce to be permitted 
to all British vessels paying the re- 
gulated duties. The British, by this 
treaty, engaged to afford the temple 
at Bate suitable protection and en- 
couragement. 

Shunkodwar is the proper name of 
the Island of Bate, and is derived 
from that of a Hindoo demon so 
named, from his dwelling in a large 
shunk, or conch shell, wherein he 
concealed the sacred Vedas which 
he had stolen from Brahma, An in- 
carnation of Vishnu, under the ap- 
pellation of Shunknarrayan, cut 
open the shell, and restored the Ve- 
das to their lawful owner. ‘The de- 
mon pleaded as his excuse, that he 
hoped to have been put to death by 
Vishnu for the theft, which would 
have secured him future happiness. 

In consequence of this exploit 
Shunknarayan (Vishnu), or the de- 
stroyer of the shell demon, establish- 
ed his own worship on the island, 
where it continued paramount until 
the ilight of another Hindoo deity, 
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named Runchor, from Dwaraca, from 
a Mahommedan army, since which 
time Runchor has been supreme on 
Bate. This place was taken, in 1462, 
by Sultan Mahmood Begra, of Ah- 
medabad and Gujrat. (MI‘Murdo, 
Treaties, &c.) 

BatHeri.—A_ small village in 
Northern Hindostan, situated among 
the mountains in the province of Se- 
rinagur. Lat. 30°. 49’, N. Long. 78°. 
30’. E. This village is placed on the 
hill about 300 feet above the bed of 
the Bhagirathi, or Ganges, and has, 
a small temple sacred to Mahadeva. 
In some partsof this neighbourhood 
the poppy is cultivated, and the 
opium extracted is said to be of an 
excellent quality. On the opposite 
side of the river is an extraordinary 
cascade, which issues from the sum- 
mit of the mountain, and exhibits 
five distinct falls of water, one above 
the other. The top of the mountain 
is generally covered with snow, froin 
the melting of which this cascade 
derives its chiefsupplies. (Raper, &c.) 

BatTneer, (BaAatnir).—A town in 
the province of Delhi, district of 
Hissar Firozch, 170 miles N. W. 
from Delhi. West of this a barren 
sandy desert begins, there being no 
other town until the Sutuleje is ap- 
proached. ‘The chiefs of the Battie 
country, of which this is the capital, 
are called Rajpoot Mahommedans ; 
the common people are Jauts, most 
of whom have also become of that 
religion. ‘This town was taken and 
destroyed by Timonr in 1898. (G. 
Thomas, Se.) 

Batinpa.—A district in Hindos- 
tan, situated partly in the N. W. 
quarter of the province of Delhi, and 
partly in the northern extremity of 
the province of Ajmeer. This dis- 
trict comprehends the Lacky jungle, 
so much celebrated, for the fertility 
of its pasture lands, and for an ex- 
cellent breed of horses. ' This jungle 
forms a circle of about 40 miles each 
way. On the uorth it is bounded by 
the country of Roy Kellaun, cast by 
the province of Hunrianeh, south by 
Batneer, and west by the great De- 
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sert, It is situated 35 miles north 
from Batnecr, and 80 west Irom Pat- 
tealeh, to the chief of which place 
the Rajah of the Lacky jungle is 
tributary. ‘The soil being sandy, the 
wells are excavated to a great depth. 
The country yields rice, bajerah, and 
other sorts of grain, but not abun- 
danily. The original breed of horses 
im this country has been much im- 
preved by Persian horses, which 
were introdnced during the invasions 
of Nadir Shah, and Ahmed Shah 
Abdalli: (Thomas, §c.) 

Batoo..—A large fortified village 
and tank, situated near the sources 
of the Tuptce, among the mountains 
which bound the north of the Berar 
province. From Barooly Ghaut to 
Batoal is a table land, well cultivated 
with wheat,sugar-cane, Bengalgrain, 
and other pulses. The village is po- 
pulous, aud placed in a fertile valley, 
near the ancient Kusbaof Knrreem, 
now in ritins, three miles distant. 
(12th Register, §:c.) 

Battavau, (or Vutala)—A town 
in the province of Lahore, 75 miles 
E.S. E. from the city of Lahore. 
Lat. 31°. 34’. N. Long. 75°. 3’. E. 

This is a large town, and stands 
on a fine open plain, abont 24 miles 
east from Amrntsir. [t is surrounded 
by groves of inango trees and tanks 
of water, and is considered the 
healthiest place in the Punja). There 
is an exccHent plum grows at this 
place, named aloocha; their apples 
also are larger and better than in 
most other parts of Hindostan. The 
hills lie about 70 miles distant, and 
in winter are covered with snow. 
(11th Register, Se.) 

Battanta.—A small island in the 
Eastern Seas, about the 131st de- 
gree of east longitude, and sepa- 
yated from the island of Sallawatty 
by Pitts Straits. In length it may 
be estimated at 35 miles, by five 
miles the average breadth. 

BattamanpDt.—A point on the 
N. W. coast of Bomteo, lat. 5°. 60’. 
N. Long. 116°. 45’, E. ‘To the south- 
ward of Batoomande is a commo- 
dieus bay, at the mouth of the Pan- 
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doossan River, From Pirates Point, 
which lies in 79, N. are several bays, 
where shipping, working up and 
down the coast, may anchor safely, 
and get water from the shore. (EU 
more, §¢.) 

BaAtTANPaLty IsLes.—T'wo small 
islands off the western coast of Wa- 
gceeoo, abont the 130th degree of cast 
longitnde. ‘They are both compre- 
hended within the cirenmfcrence of 
18 miles, 

Barras, (Batak)—A country in 

the Island of Sumatra, bounded on 
the north by that of Acheen, and on 
the sonth by the independent district 
of Race; extending along the sea 
coast, on the western side, from the 
River Singkel to that of 'Tabnyong, 
but inland to that of Ayer Bangis, 
and generally across the island, 
which is narrow in that part, to the 
eastern coast; hut more or Jess en- 
croached upon by the Malayan and 
Acheenese establishments. 
- The soilis fertile, and cultivation 
so much more prevalent than in the 
southern countries of the island, that 
there is scarcely a tree to be seen, 
except those planted by the natives, 
about their villages, which are 
found wherever a naturally strong 
situation presents itsell) Water is 
not so abundant as to the south- 
ward, the country being compara- 
tively level; about the Bay of Tapa- 
nooly the land is high and wooded. 
The Singkell River, which bounds 
this country, and is the largest on 
the west coast of Snmatra, rises in 
mountains about 30 miles from the 
sea. The Batta country is divided 
into many small districts, which 
yield gold, benzoin, cussia,. cam- 
phor, &c. 

‘The natives of the sca coasts ex- 
change their benzoin, camphor, and 
cassia, (the quantity of gold dust is 
very small) for iron, steel, brass 
wire, and salt; of which last article 
100,000 bamboos measure are annu- 
ally taken olf in the Bay of ‘Tappa- 
nooly, These they barter again with 
the more inland inhabitants, for the 
couyenicnuce of which fairs ary ¢sta- 
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blished at the back of Tappanooly. 
Having no coin, all value is esti- 
mated ¢ among them by certain com- 
modities. The or dinary food of the 
lower classes is maize and sweet po- 
tatoes, rice being reserved for the 
rajahs and great men. Their houses 
are built of frames of wood, with the 
sides of board, aud the roof covered 
with Jjoo. 

The country is very populous, and 
chiefly in the central parts, where are 
extensive open plains, on the bor- 
ders, itis said, ofa great lake. The 
government of the Batta country, al- 
thongh nominally in the hands of 
three or more sovereign rajahs, is 
effectively divided into uumbertess 
petty chiefships, and it does not ap- 
pear likely, from the manners and 
dispositions of the people, that the 
whole country was ever united under 
one supreme head. It is asserted 
that the succession to the chiefship 
goes to the nephew by a sister, as 
among the Nairs of Nalabar. The 
standard of the Battas is a horse’s 
head, with a flowing mane, which 
seeins to indicate a commesxion with 
the Hayagrivas, of Sanscrit history. 

The Battas, although of an indc- 
pendent spirit, have a superstitions 
veneration for the Sultan of Menan- 
cabow, and shew a blind subinission 
to his relations and emissaries. Jn 
their persons, the Battas are rather 
below the stature of the Malays, and 
their complexions are fairer. Their 
dress is a sort of cotton cloth, ma- 
nufactured by themselves. ‘Their 
arms are matchlock guns, spears, 
and swords; the first they purchase 
froin the Menancabow traders, and 
the last they make themselves, as 
also their gunpowder. The spirit 
of warfare is excited among these 
people by the shehtest provocation ; 
in fact, their life appears to bea 
state of perpetual hostility. They 
fortify all their villages; and, instead 
of tower or watch-house, they con- 
trive to have a tall tree, which they 
ascend to reconnoitre or fire from. 

The men are allowed to marry as 
many Wives as meey please, or can 
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afford to have; half a dozen is not 
uncommon. ‘he daughters are 
looked upon, as all over Sumatra, as 
the riches of the father. ‘The condi- 
tion of the women appcars to be no 
other than that of slaves, the hus- 
bands having the power of selling 
their wives and children. ‘They 
alone, besides their domestic duties, 
work in the rice plantations. ‘The 
men, when not engaged in war, 
lead an idle inactive life, passing the 
day playing on a sort of flute. Like 
the restof the Sumatrans, they are 
all much addicted to gaming: when 
aman loses more than he js able to 
pay, he is confined, and sold fora 
slave. 

The ‘most extraordinary of the 
Batta customs, though certainly not 
peculiar to this people, is the prac- 
tice of eating the bodies of their 
enemics, whom they kill in hatile, 
and also of a certain description of 
criminals, This extreme depravity 
has been long doubted, but is now 
established by a weight of testimony 
not to be resisted. ‘The Battas are 
said toeat the body asa species of 
ceremony; as a mode of shewing 
their detestation of particular crimes 
by an ignominious punishment, and 
as a savage display of revenge and 
insult to theirenemies. The objects 
of this barbarous repast are prison- 
ers taken in war, especially if badly 
wounded; the bodies of the slain, 
ani offenders condemned for certain 
crimes, particularly adultery. ‘The 
prisoners unwounded (but the Bat- 
tas are not much disposed to give 
quarter,) may be ransumed or sold 
as slaves, Where the quarrel is not 
too inveterate. Convicts rarely suf- 
fer, when their friends are in cir- 
cumstances to redeem them, by the 
customary cquivaleut of 80 dollars. 

Mr. Marsden confines their can- 
nibalism to the above two cases; 
but Dr. Leyden thinks that they 
freqnently eat their own relations, 
when aged and infirm; not so much 
to gratify their appetite, as to per- 
form a pious ceremony. Thus when 
aman becomes aged and infirm, he 
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is said to invite his own children to 
eat him, in the season when salt 
and limes are cheapest. This, Dr. 
Leyden says, is the accoant which 
the Battas give of themselves, as 
well as of the Malays dwelling in 
theirvicinity. This smgular eustom 
of Authropophagy, practised by a 
nation m other respects more civ 
lized than the Malays, by whom they 
are surromided, attracted carly the 
attention of Enropeans, and led te 
the establishment of the facet. 

The religion of the Battas, like 
that of all the other inbabitants of 
the island, who are not Mahomme- 
dans, is so obsenre in its principles, 
as scarcely to aflurd room to say 
that any exists among them. They 
have, however, rather more ceremo- 
nies thanthe other Sumatrans, and 
there is an order of persons, called 
by them Gooroo (a well known Hin- 
doo term), who may be denominated 
priests, as they are employed in ad- 
ministering oaths, foretelling lucky 
and unlucky days, making sacrifices, 
and the performance of religious 
rites. The ceremonies that wear 
most the appearance of religion are 
those practised on taking an oath, 
and at their funeral obsequies. 

Europeans not being settled 
among the Battas on the samé 
footing as in the pepper districts, 
the principles or practice of their 
Jaws is not wellknown. Open reb- 
bery and marder are punishable 
with death, if the parties are unable 
to redeem their ives by a sum of 
money. In cases of double adul- 
tery, the man, upon detection, is 
punished with death ; but the wo- 
ynan 1s only disgraced by having her 
head shaved, and being sold for a 
slave, which in fact she was before. 

The Batta language is probably 
the most ancient in Sumatra, and is 
the chief source of that diversity of 
dialeet, which is discoverable in the 
languages of the island. he al- 
phabct consists of 19 lettcrs, cach 
variable by six vocalic sonnds. ‘This 
language has a remarkable pecu- 
liarity ; itis written neither from the 
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left to the right, nor from the right 
to the left, nor from top to bottom; 
but in a manner directly opposite to 
that of the Chinese, from the bottom 
to the top of the line. The materia} 
for writing on is a bamboo, or branch 
of a tree, and the instrument for 
writing the point of a ereese. The 
Battas sometimes read the bamboos 
horizontally, instead of perpendicu- 
larly; but they consider the correct 
mode of reading to be from the bot- 
tom to the top. 

The Battas sometimes write on 
growing trees, and in tins case, if a 
blank space eccurs, it is towards the 
top of the division, a circumstance 
which determines what they con- 
sider as the natural position of their 
characters. It is remarkable that 
the proportion of people who can 
read and write, is much greater than 
of those whe cannot. 

‘That this extraordinary nation has 
preserved the rnde genuineness of 
its character and manners, may be 
attributed to various causes; such 
as the want of the precious metals, 
the vegetable riches of the soil easily 
obtained, theirignorance of naviga- 
tion, the divided nature of their go- 
yermnent, which are circumstances 
unfavourable to the propagation of 
new opinions and customs; and 
lastly, the ideas entertained of the 
ferociousness of the people, from the 
practices above described, which 
may well be supposed to have damp-~ 
ed the ardour, and restrained the 
zeal of religious innovators. (JZars- 
den, Leyden, §c.) 

Batrecotuan, (Batueala). —A 
town on the sca coast of the British 
district of North Canara, which sig- 
nifies the round town. Lat. 13°, 
56’. N. Long. 74°. 37’. E. 

This place stands on the north 
bank of a small river, the Sancada- 
holay, which waters a very beautiful 
valley, surrounded on every side. by 
hills, and in an excellent’state of cul- 
tivation, At the public expense 
eight dams are yearly made, mi or- 
der to water the rice grounds, 
which are constructed of earth, and 
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enly intended to collect the stream 
during the dry season. 

Battccollah is a large open town, 
containing 500 houses. It has two 
mosques, one of which receives an 
allowance of 100 pagodas from the 
Company, and the other half as 
much. Many of the Mahommedans 
are wealthy, and go on coumercial 
speculations to different parts of the 
coast. In this part of the country 
there are‘none of the Buntar cast, 
nor does the language of Tulava ex- 
tend so far north. Battecollah is 
properly in the country named Hai- 
ga, and the most common farmers are 
akind of Brahmins, named Haiga, 
after the country, and alow cast of 
Hindoos, named Halepecas. There 
are here a great many guddies, or 
temples, belonging to the followers 
of Vyas. There are two Jain tem- 
ples, the only remains of 68, that 
were formerly in the place. In this 
part of the country the Ikeri priuces 
seem almost to have extinguished 
the Jains; but towards the north 
they appear to have met with a more 
ii resistance, (I', Buchanan, 
&e. 

Barties, (Bhatti).—The country 
of the Batties, or Bhatties, is bound- 
ed on the north by the Punjab and 
the River Sutuleje; east, by the dis- 
trict of Hurrianah; west, by the 
desert; and south, by Bicanere.— 
From north tosouth it extends about 
150 miles, and from east to west 
about 100, and comprehends part of 
the provinces of Lahore, Delhi, and 
Ajmeer. 

The part of the country best 
adapted for cultivation is along the 
banks of the River Cuggur, from 
the town of Futtehabad to Batneir. 
This portion of territory is very pro- 
ductive, which is caused by the 
abundance of water which descends 
from the mountains during the rainy 
season, and makes the Cuggur over- 
flow. The land within the influence 
of this inundation produces wheat, 
rice, and barley, but the remainder 
of the Bhatty country, owing to a 
scarcity of moisture, is sterile and 
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unproductive. The River Cuggur is 
afterwards lost in the sands to the 
west of Batneer, though it is said 
formerly to have joined the Su- 
tuleje in the vicinity of l'eroze- 
oor. 

Batneeris the capital ofthe Bhaity 
country ; the other towns o! note are 
Arroah, Futtehabad, Sirsah, and 
Ranyah. There is but little com- 
merce carried on in this country, the 
inhabitants being more addicted to 
thieving than industrious pursuits, 
With the exception of the sale of 
their surplus grain, ghee, and cattle, 
they have Jittle intercourse with the 
neighbouring states, and that prin- 
cipally through petty merchants of 
the Shiekh Fereed sect. Their im- 
ports are coarse white cloth, sugar, 
and salt, but the trade is very intcon- 
siderable. 

The Bhatties are properly shep- 
herds; various tribes of them are 
found in the Punjab, and they are 
also scattered over the high grounds 
to the east of the Indus, froin the 
sea to Uch. In the Institutes of 
Acber these tribes are called Asham- 
batty. Their chicfs were originally 
Rajpoots, but are now Mahominie- 
dans. A majority of the present in- 
habitants ofthe Bhatty country were 
originally Jauts, who  alterwards 
turned Mahommedans. Their cha- 
racter is but indifferent, being de- 
scribed by their neighbours as cruel, 
savage, and ferocious thicves from 
their birth, and in the practice of 
adding murder to robbery. The 
Bhatty females are allowed to ap- 
pear in public unveiled, and with- 
out that species of concealment so 
common over Hindostan, especially 
amoug the followers of Mahomnied. 
(Thomas, Wilford, Drwmmond, Sc.) 

BatrowaL.—A town in the ter- 
ritories of the Poonan Maharattas, 
in the province of Aurimgabad, 60 
niles N. by W. from Ahinednuggur, 
Lat. 19°. 52’.N. Long. 74°. 50’. E, 

Bartu, (Pido Batu)—Aa island 
lying off the western coast of Su- 
matra, situated imm. diately to the 
southward of the equinoctial line. 
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In length it may be estimated at 
40 miles, by 10 miles the average 
breadth. 

This island is inhabited by a co- 
lony from the Island of Neas, who 
pay a yearly tax to the Rajah of Ba- 
Inaro, a small fortified village in the 
interior of the island, belonging to a 
different race, whose number it is 
said amounts to only 100, which it 
is not allowed to exceed, just so 
many children being raised as are 
sufficient to repair the deaths. They 
are reported to. bear a resemblance 
to the people of Massacar and the 
Buggesses, and may have becn ad- 
ventarers from that quarter. The 
influence of the Buluaro Rajah 
over the Neas inhabitants, who ex- 
ceed his immediate subjects in the 
proportion of 20 to onc, is founded 
on a superstitious belicf, that the 
water of the island will become salt 
when they neglect to pay the tax.— 
He, in his turn,:being in danger from 
the Malay traders, who resort hither 
from Padang, and are not influenced 
by the same superstition, is com- 
pelled to pay them an annual tribute 
of 16 ounces of gold. 

The food of the people, as in the 
other islands ofthe Sumatra coast, is 
chiefly sago, and their exports cocoa 
nuts, oil in considerable quantitics, 
and swallo, or sea slug. No rice is 
cultivated here. This island is vi- 
sible from Natal Hillin Sumatra, and 
is entirely covered with wood.— 
(Marsden, Se.) 

Batruvak1.—A harbow, situated 
at the northern extremity of the 
Jsland of Magindanae. Lat. 5°. 
42’. N. Long. 125°. E. 

This harbour is known bya re- 
markable roek, about the size of a 
large dwelling-honse, of a pipe-clay 
colour, between which and the main 
is a reef of rocks, over whith boats 
may pass at high water, In the har- 
bour there is 10 fathoms water. ‘he 
Dutch once attempted a settlement 
here, but were driven aff by the na- 
tives. (Korrest, Sc.) 

Baum GunGa, or Wainy River, 
(Vane Ganga, rapid as an arrow).— 
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This river rises in the hills of Cho~- 
teesgnr, in the province of Gundwa- 
na, and receives all the streams that 
have their sourees on the S. W. side 
of the hills, which separate the 
champaign country of Choteesgur 
from Berar. Its course has never 
been completely traced, but it is 
supposed 1o join the Inderowty Ri- 
ver, which flaws into the Gedavery, 
near Badrachellum. (Blunt, &c.) 

Baweet.—A small fortified town 
in the province of Cutch, situated 
on the road from Luckput Bunder 
to Mandayee, on the Galfof Cutch, 
from which it is distant about 15 
miles to the northward. 

This place stands on the side of a 
hill to the northward of an extensive 
tank. The adjacent country is well 
cultivated, and the inhabitants ap- 
pear industrious. From hence to 
Mandavee the road is generally good, 
but the country is less cultivated. 
(Maxfield, §:c.) 

Baypoor.—A town en the Mala- 
bar Coast, about 16 miles south from 
Calicut. Lat 11° 12’. N. Long. 75° 
52’. E. Tippoo new named this 
place Sultanpatnem, and intended 
to have established it as one of his 
places of trade. Teak ships of 400 
tons have been built here from tim- 
ber procured in the neighbourhood. 
The teak tar is here extracted from 
the chips and saw-dust of the ves- 
sel, and is said to excel the Norwe- 
gian tar. 

Bazaar.—A small village in the 
province of Cabul, three-fourths of 
a mile from the western shore of the 
Indus, about 20 miles above the 
town of Attock. Lat. 33°. 19, N. 
Long. 71°. 16’. E. The stream is 
here rapid, with arough, undulating 
motion, and about three-fourths of 
a ntile, or a mile in breadth, where 
it is not interrnpted by islauds, and 
having nearly a W. by S. course. 
The water is much discoloured by a 
fine black sand, which quickly sub- 
sides when put into avessel. It is 
also very cold, owing to the mix- 
ture of snow [rom the mountains, 
when thawed by the summer heat, 
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This place has been conjectured to 
be the Baziraof the ancients. (Foster, 
Wilford, §c.) 

Beacut, (Vyacila).—A strong na- 
five fort in the district of South Ca- 
nara, placed, like Cananore, on a 
high projecting point into the sea, 
towards the south, and having within 
it a bay. Lat. 12° 22’. N. Long. 
75° 9. E. ? 

The town stands north from the 
fort, and contains about 100 houses. 
The inhabitants are chiefly Moplays 
and Muceas, with a few Tiars, and 
people of the Concan, who have 
long settled in Canara as shop-keep- 
ers. Beggars swarm here, as is the 
ease every whicre in India, except 
Malabar, where there are very tew. 
Ci’. Buchanan, §c.) 

BeawuLi.—aA town iu the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Khbandesh, 35 miles 8S. W. from 
Boorhanpoor. Lat. 21°. 9. N, Long. 
75°. 48", B. 

Bepacur, (Vedaghar)—A town 
in the district of Gurrah, on the 
south side of the Nerbuddah River, 
10 miles S. W. trem Gurral. Lat. 
23°. 6'.N. Long. 80°. 5’. 1. 

BEDAMUNGALUM, (or Betumunga- 
fum).—A town in the Rajah of My- 
sore’s territories, near the eastem 
frontier. Lat. 12°. 58’. N. Long. 
78°, 24', E. This place is situated 
about 300 yards west of the Palare 
River, which is not here above 40 
feet wide, and in the month of May 
contains only two or three feet depth 
of water, nearly stagnant. In the 
rainy season it fills several fine re- 
servoirs, or tanks, for the use of enl- 
tivation, All over the country in 
this vicinity common salf (muriate 
of soda) is very commonly diffused. 
It is found in low wet grounds, con- 
tained in a poor and black svil, and 
in Tippoo’s reign was extracted in 
considerable quantities. At that 
time the trade with the Lower Car- 
natie being entirely contraband, so 
bulky an article as salt could not be 
smugeled in sufficient quantities for 
the consumption; the inhabitants 
were consequently obliged to have 
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recourse to this native salt, against 
which, however, they have a strong 
prejudice. ‘The black sand ore of 
iron abounds here in the torrents, 

The country in this neighbourhood 
is exceedingly bare, and the popula- 
tion scanty. All the houses are coul- 
lected in villages, and the smallest 
village is fortified. Baydamungalum 
was formerly a considerable place, 
and the residence of a polygar. In 
the dispute for the dominion between 
its ancient lord and Hyder, the town 
suffered exceedingly, and is now 
greatly deduced. ‘The people in the 
adjacent conntry are a mixture of 
Tamuls, Telingas, and Carnatacas, 
or Canares, with a considerable num- 
ber of Mahommedans. (2. Bu- 
chanan, Se.) 

Bepnore, (Beidururw).—A_ dis- 
trict in the north-western extremity 
of the Rajah of Mysore's territories, 
situated on the summit of that range 
of western hills, which overlooks the 
provinces of Canara and Malabar; 
and named the Western Ghauts, 
These mountains, elevated from four 
to 5000 feet above the level of the 
sea, present to the west a surface in 
many places nearly perpendicnlar to 
the horizon, and by their height in- 
lercept the clouds of the western 
monsvon. Nine rainy mouths in the 
year are usually calculated on in this 
climate, and for six of that number 
it is customary to make the same 
preparatory arrangemeuts for provi- 
sion (water excepted), as are adopt- 
ed in a ship proceeding on a voyage. 
This extraordinary moisture is not 
only favourable to the growth of the 
peculiar products of the province, 
but covers the face of the corntry 
with timber of great stature, with 
underwood scarcely penetrable. 

"The exports from this district con- 
sist chiefly of pepper, betel nut, san-. 
dal wood, and cardamoms. The 
imports are salt, rice, cocva nuts, 
oil, turmeric, and cotton cloths. The 
roads being bad, most of the goods 
are carried to Mangalore by porters, 
the most important article being be- 
telnut. The difference of elevation 
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makes this climate a month later 
than it is on the sea coast. The cat- 
tle, like those below the Ghauts, are 
remarkably small. 'The country 
breeds more than ts required for its 
cultivation, and a considerable sur- 
plus is annually exported to the sea 
coast. ‘The horses are indifferent, 
but might be improved by sending 
into the district a few stallions. 

When conquered by Hyder, in 
31762, the Bednore dominions ex- 
tended over the maritime province 
now named Canara, and to the east 
over a tract of more open country, 
extending to Sunta, Bednore, and 
Hoolukera, within 20 miles of Chit- 
teldroog. (Wilks, F. Buchanan, §c.) 

Bepnore.—A town in the Rajah 
of Mysore’s territories, the capital 
of a district of the same name, Lat. 
13°, 48’. N. Long. 75°. 6’. E. 

This place was originally named 
Biderhully, or Bamboo Village, un- 
til the seat of government was re- 
nioved from Ikeri to this town, after 
which it was named Bideruru, or 
Bamboo Place. On this transfer, the 
whole revenue of the country being 
expended here, Bednore immediate- 
ly became a city of great magnitude 
and commerce, and is said to have 
then contained 20,000 houses, be- 
sides huts, defended by a circle of 
woods, hills, and fortified defiles. 
When taken by Hyder, in 1763, it 
was estimated at eight miles in cir 
cuniference, and it is said the plun- 
der actually realised amounted to 12 
millions sterling. He afterwards 
changed its name to Hydernagnr. 

This place was taken and plun- 
dered by the British detachment 
from Bombay, under Gen, Mat- 
thews, in 1783, but they were after- 
-wards attacked by Tippoo, assisted 
by the 'reneh, and all destroyed, or 
made prisoners. 

At Tippo’s death it contained 1500 
honses, besides huts, and it is fast 
recovering, being a convenient tho- 
roughiare for goods. During the 
Ranny’s goverment, 100 families of 
Concan Christians settled at Bed- 
nore, and subsisted chiefly by dis- 
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tilling and selling spirituous liquors. 
Tippoo carried them all to Seringa- 
patam. 

Travelling distance from Seringa- 
patam 187 miles N. W. from Ma- 
dras 445 miles; from Poonah 382 
miles. (#. Buchanan, Wilks, Ren- 
nel, &e.) 

Beecuipoor.—A village in the 
province of Sinde, situated on the 
west side of the Goonee, on the 
route from Hyderabad, the capital 
of Sinde, to Mandavee, a sea port 
on the Gulf of Cutch, by the way 
of Luckput Bunder. Lat. 249. 35’. N. 

In this neighbourhood are a num- 
ber of fine trees resembling the ap- 
ple tree, also the Laurestinns cherry 
and drooping willow, and abundance 
of the lye bush. The soil is rich, 
but except close to the banks of the 
river is wholly uncultivated, and 
covered with jungle. Nor is any 
advantage taken of the numerous 
natural canals with which the coun- 
try is intersected. They remain over- 
grown with rauk weeds and bushes, 
which impede the navigation, and 
vitiate the atmosphere. (Mazfield, 
§c.) 

BrEEDER.—A province in the Dec- 
can, now possessed by the Nizam, 
situated principally betwixt the 16th 
and 18th degrees of north latitude. 
To the north it is bounded by Au- 
rungabad and Nandere; on the sonth 
by the River Krishna; to the east it 
has the province of Hyderabad ; and 
to the west the province of Bejapoor. 
In length it may be estimated at 140 
miles, by 65 the average breadth. 

The surface of this province is un- 
even aud hilly, but not mountainons, 
and it is intersected by many small 
rivers, which fertilize the soil, and 
flow into the Beemah, Khrisna, and 
Godavery. The country is very pro- 
duetive, and under the ancient Hin- 
doo government contained a rednn- 
dant population, but it is now thinly 
inhabited compared with the British 
provinces. Although long the seat 
of a Mahommedan sovereignty, aud 
still subjeet to princes of that reli- 
gion, the Hindvos probably still ex- 
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ceed the Mahommedans in the pro- 
portion of 10 toone. The junction 
of the three languages, Telinga, Ma- 
haratta, and Canara, takes place in 
this province, somewhere near its 
capital. 

This province is now wholly com- 
prehended within the dominions of 
the Nizam, and governed by his offi- 
cers. The principal towns are Beeder, 
or Ahmedabad, Kalbergah, and Ca- 
liany. 

After the Mahommedan conquest 
this province was the seat of the 
Bhamener dynasty of Deccan sove- 
reigns, the first of whom was Sultan 
Allah ud Deen Houssun Kangoh 
Bhamenee, A. D. 1347, whose ca- 
pital was Kalbergah. Besides the 
princes of the Nizam Shahy, Adil 
Shahy, and Koottub Shahy, founded 


on the ruins of the Bhamenee dy-. 


nasty, there arose two others, com~ 
posed of parts of their onee exten- 
sive dominions. One was founded 
by Ameer Bereed about 1518, the 
prime minister, or rather confiner of 
the two last Bhamence Sultans, and 
called from him Bereed Shahy. His 
dominions were small, consisting of 
the capital Bedeer, and a tew dis- 
triets round that city. The honours 
of royalty did not long remain in his 
family, his territories being wrested 
from his grandson by the other Dec- 
can princes, and the kingdom of 
Beeder destroyed. 

Along with the other Deccany 
provinees, it fell under the Mogul 
dominion towards the conclusion of 
the 17th century, during the reign 
of Aurengzebe, from whose sucees- 
sors it was separated in 1717 by Ni- 
zam ul Mulnck, and has ever since 
been possessed by his posterity, the 
Nizams, resident at Hyderabad. (Fe- 
rishta, Scott, Mackenzie, &c.) 

Beeper.—A town in the province 
of Beeder, of which it is the eapital. 
Lat. 17°. 47’. N. Long. 77°. 48". E. 

This city is fortified with a stone 
wall, a dry ditch, and many round 
towers. ‘The wall is six miles in 
circamference, and the town it en- 
closes stands in an open plain, ex- 
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cept the east side, which is a rising 
ground about 100 yards high. It is 
mueh decayed, but the remains of 
many good buildings are still to be 
seen. It was formerly noted for 
works of tutenague inlaid with silver. 
Before the Mahommedan invasion 
Bedeer was the capital of a Hindoo 
sovereignty. Near the ruins of the 
old Beeder, Ahmed Shah Bhamenee 
founded the city of Ahmedabad, 
which he made his eapital in place 
of Kalbergah, and this is the modcrn 
Beeder. 

Travelling distance from Hyder- 
abad 78 miles, from Delhi 857, from 
Madras 430, and from Caleutta 980 
miles. (Upton, Scott, Rennel, Sc.) 

BeeJyapoor.—A town in the Ma- 
haratta dominions, in the province 
of Aurungabad, 65 miles N. from 
Lat. 19°. 54’. N. 
Mone. 75°. 1R: 

Beeman River, (Bhima, terrific). 
—This river rises in the mountains 
to the north of Poonah, not many 
miles from the souree of the Goda- 
very, and passes within 30 miles to 
the east of Poonah, where it is eall- 
ed Bewrah, as well as Beemah, and 
is esteemed a sacred river. It is one 
of the principal rivers that join the 
Krishna, which it does near the town 
of Firozegur, in the province of 
Beeder. The length of its course, 
including the windings, may be esti- 
mated at 400 miles. 

The horses most esteemed by the 
Maharattas are those bred on the 
banks of the Beemah. They are of 
a middle size, and strong, are rather 
a handsome breed, gencrally dark 
bay, with black legs, and are ealled, 
from the country which produees 
them, Beemarteddy horses. (en- 
nel, 5th Register, §c.) 

BEENISHENR.—A town in northern 
Hindostan, situated close to the Hi- 
malaya mountains, in the district of 
Mulliboom, of which it is the ca- 
pital. Lat. 28°. 21’. N. Long. 84°. 
20’. E. This town stands at the con- 
fluence of the Salegrami, or Gun- 
duck, and asmall stream nanied the 
Hehagde. It isan entrepot of con- 
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siderable trade, and is sometimes 
named Beeni-jee, by way of emi- 
nence. (Kirkpatrick, §c.) 

BeoGan, (Bhiga).—A small town 
formerly fortified in the province of 
Bahar, district of Ramgur, 82 miles 
S. from Patna. Lat. 24° 25’. N. 
Long. 85°. 20’. E. 

BewAwuiroor.—A town in the 
province of Mooltan, 37 miles 8. by 
E. from the city of Mooltan. Liat. 
30°. 4’ N. Long. 71°. 30... This 
town is situated near the Gharrah 
River, in a very bad part of the de- 
sert. It derives its name from the 
Nabob Bhawnl Khan, of the Abassi 
family, and surnamed Dadpootce. 
He died in 1808, leaving a son mnder 
age, whose terrifories were in a si- 
tuation of great danger from the am- 
bitious views of the Ameers of Sinde. 
The Behawulpoor state extends a 
considerable way towards Bicanere, 
but is tributary to the sovereigns of 
Cabul. To travel in this arid re- 
gion, it is necessary to have an csta- 
blishment of camels to carry a sup- 
ply of water, as in the deserts of 
Arabia. (Registers, Smith, ec.) 

Bekrap.—A small district in the 
province of Cabul, situated betwixt 
the 34th and 35th degrees of north 
latitude, It has the district of Mun- 
derar to the north, a range of hills 
to the sonth, the River Chuganserai 
to the east, and the River Alishung 
to the west. 

In 1582 it is described by Abul 
Fazel as follows :—< ‘he district of 
Bekrad is full of infidels. Instead 
of Jamps they burn green fir, which 
gives a very good light. Here is an 
animal called a tlying fox, which 
fties about an ell from the ground, 
Here are also mice, which have a 
fine musky scent. Pooluk Bekrad 
2,045,451 dams.” 

’ Benur Rivur.—See Juyyum. 

Beipuru.—An open village in the 
district of North Canara, containing 
about 150 houses. Lat. 13° 49’, N. 
Long. 74°. 43’. E. 

Beiduru once had a fort, and was 
then a large place, belonging to a 
Jain princess, named Byra Devi, 
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but the Jain sect are now quite ex- 
tinct here, At this place there is a 
temple dedicated to Siva, in which 
are many inscriptions. ‘These in- 
scriptions, among the Hindoos, seem 
to be what the legends on the cois 
are among the Mahommedans, and 
so long as there is a nominal king all 
inscriptions and legends are made in 
hisname. (£. Buchanan, Sc.) 

BesaGur, (Vijayaghar).—A dis- 
strict in the province of Malwah, 
situated about the 22nd degree of 
north latitude. Although to the south 
of the Nerbuddah, in the Institutes 
of Acber, A. D. 1582, it is placed 
in the vicereyalty of Maluah, and is 
described as follows :—‘‘ Sircar Bee- 
jagur, containing 32 mahals, mea- 
surenient 283,278 beegahs, revenue 
12,249,121 dams. Seyurghal 3574 
dams, It furnishes 1773 cavalry, 
and 19,480 infantry.” 

Lhis district is now possessed by 
different Maharatta chiefs. The chief 
towns are Awass, Sindwah, and 
Gherowd. 


BEJAPOOR. 


A large province in the Deccan, 
extending from the 15th to the 19th 
degrees of north latitude. To the 
north it is bounded by the province 
of Aurungabad ; on the south by the 
Toombuddra River, and district of 
North Canara; on the east by Au- 
rungabad and Beeder; and on the 
west by the sea, In length it may 
be estimated at 350 miles, by 200 
miles the average breadth. 

The western districts of this pro- 
vince are very mommajnous, parti- 
cularly in the vicinity of the Ghauts; 
but towards the east the country is 
more level, and watered by many 
fine rivers, the principal of whieh 
are the Krishna, the Beemah, the 
Toombaddra, and the Gutpurba. 
Prior to 1790 the latter was the 
boundary whieh separated the do- 
minions of 'Tippoo trom those of the 
Maharattas. 

There is nothing peculiar in the 
agriculture or production of this pro- 
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vince, which afe the same as in the 
other regions of the Deccan.. The 
horses reared on the banks of the 
Beemah are held in great estimatien 
by the Maharattas, aud furnish the 
best eavalry in their armies. All the 
sea coast being in tlic possession of 
that nation, who are little addicted 
to maritime commerce, the greater 
part of what traffic subsists is carried 
on by land carriage with the interior, 
but the extent of this species of in- 
terchange all over the Deccan is 
considerable. 

Four-fifths of this province have 
Jong appertained to the .Maharattas, 
and the remainder is under the go- 
vernment of the Nizam. The Peshwa 
is the nominal lord of the whole, but 
possesses effective jurisdiction over 
but a small portion, the maritime 
district of Conean being the largest 
territory actually within his own 
power. The principal cities are 
Poonah, Bejapoor, Satarah, Mer- 
ritech, or Mirjec, Darwar, Punder- 
poor, Hubely, and Huttany. 

The population of this province 
cannot be compared with the best of 
the British territories, but is pro- 
bably equal to that of the Balaghaut 
ceded territories, which being a re- 
cent acquisition, have not had sufti- 
cient time forimprovement. ‘Taking 
the latter as a scale of comparison, 
the inhabitants may be estimated at 
seven millions; cf which number, 
probably, not more than one-twen- 
tieth are Mahommedans, the rest 
being Hindoos of the Brahminical 
persuasion, 

In this province, approaching the 
Krishna from the southward, the 
Maharatta tongue comes more and 
more into use; leaving this river to 
the south, the Canara dialect de- 
clines in a similar proportion, so that 
the Krishna may be deemed the di- 
viding boundary of the two lan- 
guages, but the Canara is rather 
more spoken to the northward, than 
the Maharatta to the south of the 
river. The Krishna is also remark- 
able for dividing different stiles of 
building. To the south the houses 
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of the lower class are flat roofed, and 
covered with mud and clay; north. 
ward the rools are pitehed and 
thatched. 

After the dissolution of the Bha- 
menee dynasty of the Decean, Abou 
ul Muzulfer Adil Shah founded the 
Adil Shahy sovereignty of Bejapoor, 
A. D. 1489, comprehending within 
the circle of his government all the 
country from the River Beemrah to 
Bejapoor. In 1502 he introduced 
the ceremonies of the Shicah sect of 
Mahommedans, which did not, prior 
to this period, exist in the Deccan, 
He died A. D. 1510, and his suc- 
cessors were, 

Ismael Adil Shah, died 1534. 

Mnutoo Adil Shah, deposed and 
blinded, having reigned six months, 

Ibrahin Adi! Shah, died 1557. 
During his illness this prince put to 
death several physicians who had 
failed in effecting his cure, beheads 
ing some, and treading others to 
death with clephants, so that all the 
surviving medical practitioners being 
alarmed, fled his dominions, 

Ali Adil Shah, assassinated 1579. 
In the year 1564, the four Mahom- 
medan Sultans ofthe Deccan formed 
a confederacy against Ram Rajah, 
the Hindoo sovereign of Bijanagur; 
and having totally defeated and slain 
him in battle, took and plundered 
his capital. With him ended the 
long established and powerful Hin- 
doo dynasty of Bijanagur. 

Ibrahim Adil Shah the Second, 
died 1626. In this reign the Mogul 
power began to be severely felt in 
the Dekkan, 

Mahommed Adil Shah, died A. D. 
1660. In this reign Sevajee the Ma- 
haratia revolted, which, with the 
Mogul conquests, reduced the Beja- 
poor principality to the last extre- 
mity. 

Ali Adil Shah the Second. This 
prince died in 1672, after a turbulent 
reign, during which he enjoyed little 
more of royalty than the name, his 
country being usurped by Sevajee, 
aud other vassals. 

Secunder Adil Shah, who never ac- 
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quired any-real power, being merely 
an instrument in the hands of his 
nobility; and with him the Adil 
Shahee dynasty ended in 1689, when 
Bejapoor was besieged and taken by 
Aurengzebe, Secunder Adil Shah 
being among the prisoners. 

This Mahommedan dynasty of 
Bejapoor was remarkable for the 
practice of conferring Hindoo titles, 
they being, i general, exclusively 
Arabic. 

The destruction of the Bejapoor 

Deccany empire, and the beginning 
of that of the Maharattas, happened 
so nearly at the same time, that this 
province cannot with strictness be 
said ever 10 have been subject to the 
throne of Delhi, although regularly 
enumerated in the list of soubahs. 
During the reign of Aurengzehe its 
possession was disputed with much 
slaughter, but his successors early 
abandoned it to the Maharattas, and 
with them the greatest proportion 
has remaincd ever since. 
_ At the conclusion of the war be- 
tween the British and Sindia in 1804, 
the whole of the Maharatta terri- 
tories in this province exhibited a 
scene of the greatest anarchy; and 
although nominally subject to the 
Peshwa, his authority scarcely ex- 
tended beyond the city of Poonah, 
and was resisted by the chief of 
every petty village. The different 
chiefs and leaders of banditti, by 
whom the country was occupied, 
were almost innumerable ; but the 
names and designations of the prin- 
cipal were Goklah, Appah Saheb, 
and Bala Saheb (the sons of Purse- 
ram Bhow, and heads of the Put- 
wurden family), Appah Dessaye, 
Furkiah, Bapoojee Sindia, Madarow 
Rastiah, the Rajah of Colapoor, Fut- 
teh Singh Bhoonslah, Chintamuny 
Row (the nephew of Pnrseram 
Bhow), Tautia, Punt Pritty Niddy, 
and others ‘of interior note depend- 
ing on these leaders. 

Owing to the long confusion that 
had subsisted, the country had been 
ravaged and depopulated in various 
modes, and zmongst others by the 
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rapid succession of governors ap- 
pointed by the Peshwa, the preced- 
ing one always strenuously resisting 
his successor. The chiefs above nam- 
ed were not properly Jaghiredars, 
although distinguished by the appel- 
lation of the Southern Jaghiredars, 
They were the Serinjamy Sirdars of 
the Poonah state; and it is pecu- 
liarly the case with Serinjamy iands, 
that the possession of them may be 
changed annually, and are granted 
for the payment of troops actually 
employed in the service of the state. 
The chiefs in question, however, had 
retained possession of the lands for 
many years, and had also properties 
of other descriptions under the Poo- 
nah government. 

To reduce this chaos to order, the 
British government was obliged to 
interpose ifs arbitration, and began 
by endeavouring to ascertain the ex- 
tent of the service to which the 
Peshwa was entitled from the Son- 
thern Jaghiredars, with the view of 
inducing them to afford that service. 
On the other hand, it was resolved 
to protect the Jaghiredars from the 
oppression of the Peshwa’s govern- 
ment, and to guarantee to the Jag- 
hiredars their possessions, while they 
continued to serve the Peshwa with 
fidelity. On this oceasion the Mar- 
quis Wellesley was obliged to ex- 
press his utter disapprobation of the 
Peshwa’s projects of vengeance and 
rapine against the principal families 
of the Maharatta state in immediate 
subjection to Poonah, and particu- 
larly his highness’s designs against 
the Putwurden family. 

‘To accomplish this most desire- 
able arrangement, aud to restore 
tranquillity and good government to 
a region long deprived of both, Gen. 
Arthur Wellesley (now Duke of 
Wellington) was instructed to enter 
into negociations with the different 
chiefs, during his march sonthwards 
in 1804, to reconcile their dissen- 
sions, and adjust their disputes with 
their sovereign the Peshwa. Diffi- 
cult as the task appears, he eflected 
it without bloodshed by his tempe- 
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rate and decided conduct, and more 
especially by the penetration With 
which he at once fixed ou a proper 
mode of commencing the settlement 
of so many complicated claims and 
discordant interests, in which he was 
ably seconded by Col. Close, then 
resident at Poonah, and Mr. Stra- 
chey, whom he had ‘appointed agent 
with the Southern Jaghircdars, 
om Ferishta, Scott, Moor, Wilks, 


akuear (Vijayapura, the Im- 
pregnable)—A city in the province 
of Bejapoor, of which it was the 
capital, when aul independent king- 
dom. .Lat. 179. 9’. N. Long. 75°, 
42°.E. In old European books it is 
generally named Viziapoor. 

When taken by Aurengzebe in 
person, A. D. 1689, it stood on an 
extensive plain, the fort being one 
of the largest in the world. Between 
it and the city wall there was room 
for 15,000 cavalry to cncamp. With- 
in the citadel was the king’s palace, 
the houses of the nobility, and large 
magazines, besides many extensive 
gardens, and round the whole a decp 
ditch, always well supplied with wa- 
ter. There were, also, without the 
walls, very large suburbs and nobie 
palaces. It is asserted by the na- 
tives, With thcir usual exaggeration, 
that during its flourishing state it 
contained 984,000 inhabited houses, 
and 1600 mosques. 

After its capture the waters of the 
reservoirs and wells in the fort de- 
ereased, and the country round be- 
came waste to a considerable dist- 
ance. At present it exhibits almost 
nothing but ruins, which prove the 
vast magnitude of this city during 
its prosperous state. 

The outer wall,,on the western 
side, runs nearly north and south, 
and is of great extent. It is a thick 
stone wall, about 20 fecthigh, with 
a ditch aud rampart. There are ca- 
pacious towers, built of large hewn 
stones, at the distance of every han- 
dred yards ; but are, as well as the 
wall, much neglected, having in 
many places fallen into the ditch, 
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and being in others covered with 
rubbish. A mile and a half from the 
western wail is a town called Touor- 
vee, built on the remains of the for- 
mer city, and smrounded by mag- 
nificent piles of ruins, among which 
are the tombs of sevcral Mahom- 
medan saints, attended by their de- 
votces. The court way of the fort 
is from 150 to 200 yards broad, and 
the ditch, now filled with rubbish, 
appears to have been a very formid- 
able one, excavated out of the solid 
rock on which the fort stauds. The 
curtain is nearly 40 feet high from 
the berm of the ditch, entirely built 
of huge stones strongly cemented, 
and frequently adorned with sculp- 
tural representations of lions, tigers, 
&e, The towers tlanking the cur- 
tain are very numerous, and of vast 
size, built of the same kind of ma- 
terials. Measured by the counters- 
carp of the ditch, the fort is proba- 
bly about eight miles in circumter- 
ence. ‘The curtain and towers in 
the southern face are most battered, 
as it was against these Aurengzebe 
raised his batteries. 

The mosque and mausolenm of 
brahim Adil Shah are built on a 
basement 180 yards in length, and 
52 in breadth, and raised 15 feet. 
Inside it is a plain building, 115 by 
76, covered by an immense dome, 
raised on arches. The mausoleum 
isa room 57 feet square, enclosed 
by two verandas 13 feet broad, and 
22 feet high. Besides these there 
are many ” other public buildings, 
much injured by time and the Ma- 
harattas. 

The fort in the interior is adorned 
with many handsome edifices, in 
rather better preservation than the 
fort. The great mosque is 97 yards 
by 55 yards. ‘The wings, 15 yards 
broad, project 73 yards from the 
north and south ends, enclosing on 
three sides with the body of the 
mosque a large reservoir for ,water, 
and a fountain. The mausoleum of 
Sultan Mahmood Shah is a plain. 
building, 153 feet square, over which 
is rcared a dome of 117 feet diamcter 
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in its concavity, called by the na- 
tives the great cupola. 

The inner fort consists of a strong 
curtain, frequent towers of a large 
size, a fausse bray, diteh, and co- 
vered way; the whole built of massy 
miaterials, and well constructed. ‘The 
ditch is extremely wide, and said to 
have been 100 yards; but its ori- 
ginal depth cannot now be discover- 
ed, being nearly filled up with rub- 
bish. ‘The fort inside is a heap of 
ruliis, none of the buildings being 
in any repair, except a handsome 
little mosque built by Ali Adil Shah. 
‘This inner fort was kept exclusively 
for the palaces of the kings, and ac- 
commodation of their ‘attendants, 
The fort now contains several dis- 
tinct towns, and although so great a 
part is covered with ruins, there is 
still room found for some corn fields 
and extensive enclosures. The in- 
ner fort, which is more than a mile 
in circumference, appears but as a 
speck in the larger one, which, in 
its turn, is almost lost in the extent 
occupied by the outer wall of the 
city. 

Most of the buildings (the palaces 
in the fort excepted) appear to have 
had little or no wood used in their 
construction. They are, in general, 
bnilt of the most massy stone, and 
in the most durable stile; notwith- 
standing which the workmanship of 
some is “minutely elegant. The city 
is well watered, having, besides nu- 
merous wells, several rivulets run- 
uing through it. To the north there 
are but few hills, the country being, 
in general, level, and the soil rich; 
yet it is described as destitute of 
wood, and but little cultivated. The 
city is but thinly inhabited, and is 
now comprehended in that part of 
the Bejapoor province belonging to 
the Maharattas. According to tra- 
dition it must have once been im- 
mensely rich, and it is said that large 
suns of money and valuables are 
still found secreted among the ruins. 

Some enormous cannon, still re- 
maining here, correspond with the 
magnitude of the fort. Only 12 are 
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said to be left, the dimensions of the 
three largest are as follows: 
ist. A Malabar gun. 
Feet. Inches. 


Diameter at the breach 4 5 
Length from breach to 
UA owes = Bi 5 
Circumference of the 
trunnions - - - 4 vi 
Diameter at the muzzle 4 3 
Ditto of thebone - 1 9 


The second is a brass gun cast by 
Aurengzebe to commemorate the 
conquest of Bejapoor. 

Feet. Inches. 
Diameter at the breach 4 102 
Ditto at the muzzle - 4 8 
Ditto of thebone - 2 4 


Length - - - - -14 1 
Circumference in the 

middle - - - - 13 7 
The third gun is called 

the high-flyer, and 

measures in length 30 3t 
Circumference at the 

breach - - - - 9 2 


Circumference overthe 

moulding, measured 

atthe smallest part 6 0. 
Diameter of the bone 1 1 


The first and last of these guns 

are constructed of bars ofiron, hoop- 
ed round, not npon carriages, but 
lying on blocks of wood. The brass 
gun is fixed on its centre, on an im- 
mense iron fixed in the ground, and 
grasping its trunnions in the manner 
of a swivel, its breech resting on a 
block of wood, supported by a thick 
wall, so that it cannot recoil. For 
the calibre of this gun an iron bullet, 
weighing 2646 pounds, would be re- 
quired. (Moor, Scott, &c.) 
* Besapoor.—A district in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, intersected by the 
River Beemah, the: country to the 
east of which belongs to the Nizam, 
and to the west to the Poonah Ma- 
harattas. The chief town is Beja- 
poor. 

Bejyapoor.—A town belonging to 
the Maharattas, in the hilly districts 
of Kbandesh, 80 miles E. of Boor- 
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hanpoor. Lat. 21° 26’. N. Long. 


76, 9! —. 

Hes apoor.—A town in Northem 
Hindostan, situated on the banks of 
the Cousey River, which is navigable 
from Dholatghaut to Khoorkutzhaut, 
within three hours’ journey of Beja- 
poor, which stands to the east of 
the Nepautlese territories. Lat. 26° 
55’.N. Long. 86°. 25’. Lb. 

Bryignur.—A town inthe Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Agra, about’70 iniles S. W. from 
the city of Agra, and 15 8S. W. from 
Subbuighur. This place stands at 
the extremity of a tow hill, and has 
an upper and lower fori. On a 
plain, at the bottom of the hill, is 
the pettah, inclosed by a stone wall 
of good construction. The walls of 
the fort are new, but they are ill- 
provided with artillery; aid the 
ascent to them is not difficult, 

The surrounding country consists 
of ranges of low hills much covered 
with jungle, and separated from 
each other by intermediate plains, 
intersected by deep ravines; but, 
npon the whole, well supplied with 
water from wells, which have been 
dug, and from nullahs, (28S. Sc.) 

Bestporim.-—A town possessed 
by independent zemindars, in_ the 
province of Orissa, 90 miles W.-by 
N. trom Vizazapatam. Lat. 18°. 6”. 
N. Long. 82° 8’. E. 


Besuran, (Piyjorak).— A small’ 


town in the provinee of Bengal, dis- 
trict of Dacea, 53 miles N. LE. from 
the city of Dacea. Lat. 249.7%. N. 
Long. 91°. 10’. F. 

Betan.—A town in tho provinee. 
of Agra, British district of Etaweh; 
43 miles E. from the town of Eta- 
weh. Lat. 26°. 46’. N. Long. 79% 
40’. E. 

Beywaran.—aA town in the Seik 
territories, in the province of La- 
hore, 118 miles S.E. from the city 
of Lahore. Lat. 31°, 26". N. Long. 

75° 035 SE. 

BELANDE.—A town in the Maha- 
ratta terntories, in the province of 
Khandesh. ‘Lat. 21°. 6’, N. Long. 
74°. 50". E. 


! 
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Betaspoor.—A town in the pro- 

vince of Delhi, district of Bareily, 
$8 niles N. from the town of Bareily, 
and furmerly inelnded in Fyzoolah 
Khan’s small territory. Lat. 28°. 
56’. Long. 79°. 15’. E. 
’ Brieacm, (Balagrama).—aA town 
in the Northern Circars, 42 miles 
W. by N. from Cieacole. Lat. 18°. 
49/.N. Long. 83°. 27’. E. 

Be._GRAM.—A town in the Nabob 
of Onde’s territories, 12 miles N. E. 
from Kanoge. Lat. 27°. 134 N. 
Long. 80°. 3’. E. ‘This is a town of 
some antiquity, being described by 
Abul Fazel, iu 1582, as being very 
healthy, and famous for producing 
men with melodious voices. It is 
still distinguished by a ruinous fort 
and moat. The ruined buildings 
appear to have been in the best style 
of Mogul architecture; hut the pre- 
sent inhabitants, fésy in number, 
dwell in small structures, either of 
mud or timber. (Adul Fazel, Teu- 
nant, §¢.) F 
~ Bevuary, (Valahari). — A very 
ancient town in the northern extre- 
mity of the province of Gundwana. 
The old Goand fort still remains, to 
which the Maharattas have made 
some additions. 

Berixpa.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Allahabad, district of Cur- 
rah, Lat. 25°. 54’. N, Long. 86°. 
55’. FE. 

BrELLARY.—See BALnary, 

. BELLASPooR.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Delhi, situated on the east 
side of the Sutnbje River, which is 


‘here 100 yards broad when the wa- 


ters are at the lowest. Lat. 31°. 
35’. N. Long. 76°. 21’. E.  Bellas- 
poor is a well-built town, and ex- 
hibits a regularity not often seen in 
this part of Hindostan. The streets 
are paved, ‘though roughly, and the 
houses built of stone and mortar. 
From Bellaspoor fertile vallies, 
though not wide, extend to Bipolie. 
This is the residence of the ranny, 
or female rulef of the Calowr tern- 
tory. (Foster, §c.) 
Bettumconpau.—A town in the 
Northern Circars, district of Gun- 
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toor. Lat. 16°, 22’.N. Long. 
54’. E. - ; ' 

BeLovur.—A town in the province, 
of Agra, district of Kanoge, 52 miles 
west from Lucknow. Lat 26°. 52’. 
N. Long. 80°. 5’. E. 

Be.ucura.—A fortified village in 
the Rajah of Mysore’s territories, 
containing about 200 houses. Lat. 
13°, 27’, N. Long. 76°. 18’. E. This 
place is in the Garnda Giri district, 
which has long formed part of the 
dominions of the Mysore family. 
In the smrounding country there 
are many sheep, and but few black 
cattle. The shcpherds and their fa- 
milies live with their flocks. The 
men wrap themselves up in their 
blankets, and sleep in the open air 
among their sheep. The women 
and children sleep under hemisphe- 
rical baskets, about six feet in dia- 
meter, and wrought with leaves, so 
as to turn the rain. At one side a 
small hole is leit, through which 
they can creep, and this is always 
turned to leeward, there being no- 
thing to cover it. 

BenaRes, (Varanasi). — A large 
district, or zemindary, in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, situated princi- 
pally betwixt the 24th and 26th de- 
grees of north latitude. When 
ceded, in 1775, by Asoph ud Dow- 
lah, the Nabob of Oude, this zemin- 
dary was divided into 62 pugunnahs, 
containing 12,000 square miles, of 
which 10,000 are a rich, cultivated 
flat on both sides of the Ganges. The 
chief subdivisions are Benares, Ga- 
zypoor, Jionpoor, and Chunar. In 
the Institutes of Acber, A. D. 1582, 
Abul Fazel describes it as follows: 

“ Sircar Benares, containing eight 
mahals; measurement 136,663 bee- 
gahs; revenue, 8,169,318 dams.— 
Seyurghal, 338,184dams. This Sir. 
ear furnishes 830 cavalry, and 8400 
infantry.” 

The atmosphere of this province, 
which in winter is so severe as to 
render fires necessary, becomes so 
heated for three months after March, 
by the setting in of the hot winds, 
as to destroy all verduse, and would 


79°. 
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probably prove destructive to all Eu- 
ropean artificial’ grasses, were the 
cultivation introduced, ‘Turnips, ra- 
dishes, and a varicty of grecns and 
garden stuffs are raised by the na- 
tives, principally for the Europeans. 

There is not much land employed 
in the raising of rice, the chief arti- 
cles of produce being barley, wheat, 
and several species of the pea. A 
small quantity of flax is raised in the 
skirts of almost every field, for the 
sake of the oil; its use, as an article 
of clothing, is not here understood. 
Every field of barley contains a mix~- 
ture of grain or pease; and at the 
distance of six or 10 feet, there is 
planted a beautiful yellow flowering 
shrul) used in dyeing. 

A considerable quantity of sugar 
is produced in this district. The ap- 
paratus is extremely simple. A stone 
mortar and wooden pistern turned 
by two bullocks, the whole not worth 
12 rupees, constitnte the most ex~ 
pensive part of the operation. The 
boiling pots are of the common 
earthen ware, and here, as in the 
West Indies, the sugar harvest is a 
joyous and busy season. 

From Patna to Buxar, Gazypoor, 
Benares, and Mirzapoor, much cul- 
tivation and a rich country presents 
itself, and the numerous clumps of 
mango trees give the district the 
appearance of a forest, and afford 
an agreeable retreat to the cattle. 
Both sides of the river a little way. 
above Mirzapoor formerly belonged 
to the Nabob of Oude, and exhi- 
bited a marked contrast to ihe flou- 
rishing state of the Benares districts; 
which, probably, in the scale of pros- 
perity, excel all others in India, ex- 
cept Burdwan in Bengal. 

Plain and flowered muslins, adapt- 
ed to common uses, are manufac- 
tured in the northern, baftas in the 
western, and sanaes in the eastern 
parts of the province. Tissues, bro-, 
cades, and ornamented gauzes are a 
general manufacture. Benares is 
supplied with salt of its own manu- 
factare, joined with importations 
trom Sambher in Ajmeer, and other 
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places. A great quantity of excel- 
tent indigo is annnally raised and ex= 
ported trom this province, which 
also furnishes a proportion of the 
Company’s opium. ‘The principal 
rivers are the Ganges, the Goonty, 
the Caramnassa, and the Soane, the 
two latter being boundary rivers ; 
and, on the whole, the country is 
extremely well supplied with water. 
The principal towns are Benares, 
Mirzapoor, Jionpoor, Chunar, aiid 
Gazy poor. 

In 1801, by the directions of the 
Marquis Wellesley, then governor- 
general, the board of revenne cir- 
culated various questions to the col- 
lectors of the different districts on 
statistical subjects. The result of 
their replies proved, that the Benares 
province contained 3,000,000 of in- 
habitants, in the proportion of one 
Malhommedan to five Hmdoos, and 
that the zemindar’s annual profit on 
his lands exeeeded 10 per cent. on 
the revenue derived from them by 
the government. 

The code of regulations for Ben- 
gal has, with very litde alteration, 
been extended to Benares; but, in 
eousideration of the high respect 
paid by the Hindoo inhabitants to 
the character of their Brahmins, they 
have reccived some special indulg- 
encies in the mode of proceeding 
against thei on criminal charges ; 
and it has further been provided in 
their favour, that, inall cases, where, 
by law, a Brahmin would be ad- 
judged to suffer death, the sentence 
suall he changed to transportation, 
or mitigated at the discretion of go- 
vernment. 

sit the same time some evil prac- 
tices of the Brahmins were sup- 
pressed ; one of which was, the hold- 
ing out the threat of obtaining spi- 
ritaal vengeance on their adversa- 
ries by suicide, or the exposure of 
the life, or the actual sacrifice of one 
of their own children or near rela- 
tions. It was ordered, that oceur- 
reuces Of this nature should not, in 
future, be exempt from the cogni- 
Zance of the magistrate, and the 

} 
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usnal course of criminal law. Ano- 
ther tribe of Hiudoos, residing ir 
the province, named Rajcooimars, 
were accnstomed to destroy their 
female infants, in consequence of 
the difficulty experienced in suitably 
marrying them. From this practice 
they were prevailed on to desist by 
the resident, Mr. Duncan; and an 
observance of it now subjects the 
offender to the ordinary punishment 
of murder. 

Musuram, the grandfather of Cheit 
Singh, possessed originally but half 
the village of Gungapoor, by addi- 
trons to which, in the usual modes 
of Hindostan, he laid the founda- 
tion of the zemindary of Benares. 
He died in 1740, and was succeeded 
by his son, Bukwant Singh, who, in 
30 years of his own management, 
increased his acquisitions to the pre- 
sent size of the province. Cheit 
Singh received the zcmindary in 
1770, and was expelled in 1781, 
during the government of Mr. 
Hastings. (Lennant, J. Grant, Cule- 
brooke, Sth Report, §c.) 

Benares.—A celebrated city in 
the province of Allahabad, the ca- 
pital of the Benares districts. Lat. 
25°. 30’. N. Long. 83°. E. The 
sanscrit name is Varanashi, from 
Vara and Nashi, two rivers. 

The Ganges here forms a fine 
sweep of about four miles in length ; 
on the external side of the curve, 
which is the most elevated, is situ- 
ated the holy city of Benares. 
It is covered with buildings to the 
water’s edge, and the opposite being 
level, the whole may be viewed at 
once. Ghauts, or landing-places, 
built of large stones, are very fre- 
quent, and are 30 fect high before 
they reach the level of the street, 
the erection of them being frequently 
excecuted by Hindoos as an act of 
piety. 

The streets are so extremely nar- 
row, that it is difficult to penetrate 
them, cven on horseback. ‘The 
houses are built of stone, some six 
stories high, close to each other, 
with terraces on the summit, and 
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extremcly small windows, to keep 
them ccoi, and prevent inspection. 
The opposite sides of the strects, in 
some places, approach so near to 
eich other, as fo be united hy gal- 
levies. ‘The number of stone and 
brick honses, from one to six stories 
high, is upwards of 12,000. ‘The 
mnid honses, above 16.000; and, in 
1805, the permanent inhabitants, by 
enumeration, execeded 582,000.— 
This is exclusive of the attendants 
of the three Mogul princes, and se- 

veral other forciguers, who may 
amournt to 3000; and, daring the 
festivals, the conconrse is beyond all 
calcniation. ‘The Mahominedans are 
not supposed to be mere than one 
in ten. 

The mosque, with its minars, was 
built by Anrengzcbe, to mortify the 
Hindoos. Not only is it placed on 
the highest point of land, and most 
conspicuous, trom being close to the 
river; but the foundations are laid 
on a sacred spot, where a Hindoo 
temple before stood, which was de- 
stroyed to make room for it. From 
the top of the minars there is an cx- 
tensive view of the town and adja- 
cent country, amd of the numerons 
Hindoo temples scattered over the 
city aud the surrounding plains. 

The houses of the English at Se- 
crole are handsome, althongh they 
look naked from the waat of trees; 
but this is absolutely necessary in 
India, on accomut of the harbour 
they afford to musquetoes, 

The Rajah ef Benares resides at 
Ramnagur, ou the opposite side of 
the river, about five miles from Be- 
nares. In this city there are 8900 
honses ocenpied by Brahmins, who 
reecive charitable contribntions, al- 
though each has property ofthis own, 

There are but few Buropeans 
here: a judge, cellector, and re- 
gister, with a few other civil ser- 
vants, constitute the whole of the 
Company’s establishment ; to which 
may be added, afew private mer- 
chants and planters. Amridst sucha 
erowd of natives, and in so sacred 
a town, it may be supposed the 
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mendicants are very numérons; ma- 
ny of the natives, however, possess 
Jarge fortunes, and ere actively en- 


gaged in trade as merchants or 
bankers, Benares is the great mart 


fur diamonds and other gems, brought 
principally from the Bundeleund 
couniry, The fand in and abont 
Benares is extremely high priced, 
and law-snits respecting ‘it unceas~ 
ing. 

Readme and wrifing are tanght 
here at the same time. ‘The boys 
are collected on a smooth flat of 
sand ; and, with the finger, or a smalk 
reed, form the fetters m the sand, 
which they Icarn to pronounce at 
the same time. When the space 
before each scholar is filled up ele 
writing it is effaced, and prepared 
for a new Icsson. 

Vhis city has long been celebr ated 
as the ancient seat of Brahniinical 
learning, andit 7s so holy, that se- 
veral foreign Hindoo Rajahs have 
yakeels, or delegates, residing bere, 
who perform fur them the requisite 
sacrifices aud ablnitons. Its ancient 
name was Casi (the splendid), whieh 
i sull retains, but there are not any 
noticcs concerning it in the works uf 
the ancient seugraphers, although 
they specity Vathura (Methura) and 
Clisobara, which lay near the Jinnna, 

In the vear 1017, Snltan Mah- 
mood of Ghizni t0ok Benares, and 
the town of Casmm or Casnma, now 
Patna, aud wv an as far as the conn- 
try of Ouganam, or Unja, to the 
Ww es of the. Cossiibithte uo River. ‘Phe 
next ycar he overrun these conntrics 
again, and penetrated as far as Ksis- 
raji, or Caclvha Raja, er Cooch Ba- 
har. From that time the Hindoos, 
in tisis part af India, remained for a, 
loug time anniotested hy the Jfa- 
hommedans s, as it does not appear 
they made any permanent conquests 
in this province before ihe end of the 
12th centnry, or about 1199. 

Onithe 14th Jan. 1799, Mr. Cherry, 
the resident, and three other English 
gentlemen, were ireacherousiy mur- 
de red here by Vizier Ali, the depos- 
ed Nabob of Oude, and spurious 
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son of the late Asoph ud Dowlah. 
Mr. Davis, the judge of the city, 
defended himself and family with a 
short spear, at the top of a uarrow 
wilding stair-case, on the flat roof 
of the house, until assistance ar- 
rived. 

The Benares division of the court 
of cirevuit comprehends the follow- 
ing districts, viz. 1. Mirzapoor; 2. 
Allahabad; 3. Bundeleund ; 4. Ju- 
anpoor; 5. Goruckpoor; 6. City of 
Eenares. 

The travelling distance from Fe- 
nares to Caleutta by Birbhoom is 
460 miles, by Moorshedabad 565, 
from Allahabad 83, Busxar 70, Ba- 
relly 345, Calpy 239, kanoge 259 
miles. (Lord Valentia, Tennant, 3d 
Register, Wilford, Rennel, Sth Re- 
port, &e.) ‘ 

BENCOOLEN, (Bencaulu, or dort 
Marlborough) —TVhe chief establish- 
micnt possessed by the East Lidia 
Company, sitnated on the S. W. 
side of the Island of Sumitra, Lat. 
3°. 50’. S. Long. 102° 37. E. 

sy agreement with the ncighbour- 
ine chiefS the lands for this settle- 
ment were taken possession of so 
far back as 1685, Dut inany years 
past before it attained a stable form, 
owing to the opposition ofthe Duteh, 
and other circumstances. So early 
as 168, this settlement had already 
cost the East India Company 
200,000]. and was atthe same time 
so unhealthy, that, in the vear 1765, 
the governor, three civ servants, 
and 41 slaves, died. The fouida- 
tions of Port AfarlLoougit were laid 
in 1714; but, in 1719, the settlers 
were expeiicd by the natives, who, 
growing alarmed Jest the Dutch 
should take advantage of the ab- 
sence of the English, soon after per- 
mitted them to resettle, and coin- 
plete the fort. 

from this time the Company’s af- 
fairs on this coast remained in a 
state of tranquillity until 1760, when 
the French, untcr Compte d’s- 
taign, destroyed all the English set- 
tlemenuts on the coast of Sematra ; 
but they were soon re-established, 
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and possession secured by the treaty 
of Paris in 1763. l'ort Marlborongh, 
which had hitherto been a subordi- 
nate of Fort George, or Madras, 
was then formed into an independ- 
ent presidency. . 

The expenses of the government 
of Bencoolen having increased very 
mnch, excceding the revenue 90,0001. 
per annum, and the settlement hav- 
ing become of little importance as a 
comnnercial establisiiment, since pep- 
per, the only produce of the adja- 
cent country, could be more advan- 
tagcously supplied from Prince of 
Wales [sland and Malabar, it was 
not judecd expedient to keep up the 
establishinent as a prinerpal govern- 
ment. In Aug. 1801, accordingly, 
the directors ordered it to be reduc- 
ed to a residency, under the manage- 
ment of a resident and four assist- 
ants, subject to the immediate di- 
rection of the government of Bengal. 
The civil servants, rendered super 
nuneraries by this arrangement, 
were transferred to Madras. 

There is now only one solitary 
eargo of pepper of the valuc of 
15,0001. sent annually fram DGen- 
eoolen, which is «all its commerce 
with England. 111810 the woollon 
goods exported by the East India 
Company to Bencoolen, were valued 
only at 42761. 

In 1810, the Company’s property 
at this place in buildings and {orti- 
fications was 


Valuedut - - - ~ £243,640 
Plate, furniture, planta- 
tions, larms, vessels, 
and stores -- - 74,044 
£318,184 


Provisions and refreshments of all 
sorts are scarce and expensive at 
Beneoolen, and the trade insignili- 
cant, ‘The principal imports are 
opium, picce goods, and grain; aud 
the chief exports pepper, and other 
spices, and bullion. (idarsden, Mdac- 
pherson, Bruce, &e.) 

Benerr, ( Bacher) —A smail dis- 
trict in the province of Cabal, ex- 
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tending along the west side of the 
Indus, and situated about the 34th 
degrce of north latitude, From the 
scographical position it appears te 
be tae distriet described by Abul 
Vazel nnder the name of Bembher, 
wiz: 

“The length of Bembher is 16, 
and the breadth 12 coss. On the 
east lics Puckely, on the north Ki- 
nore and Cashgur, on the sonth At- 
tock Benares, and Seward is the 
westeri extremity, ‘There are two 
roads from it to Hindostan ; one by 
the heights of Surkhaby, and_ the 
other by the Molundery Hills. Nei- 
ther of these roads are good, but the 
first is most difficult to pass.” 

In modern times Benecr has been 
estimated at 40 miles in length, and 
nearly the same m breadth; but, 
like the other regions of this part of 
Asia, its extent is not aecurately 
known. (Abul Fazel, Leyden, Sc.) 


BENGAL, (Bangala). 


A large province in Uindostan, 
situated between the 21st and 27th 
degree of north latiinde. ‘To the 
north it is bounded by the dominions 
of Nepaul and Bootan; to the south 
by the Bay of Bengal; on the cast 
it has Assam and the Ava territories ; 
and on the west the provinee of Ba- 
har. In length (incinding Midna- 
poor) it may be estimuted at 350 
miles, by 300 mules. the average 
breadth. ky Abul Vazel, in 1582, 
i1 is deseribed as follows: 

“The soubab of Bengal is sitnat- 
ed in the second climate. From 
Chittagong to Kurbce is 460 coss 
difierenee of longitude, and trom the 
northern range of mountains to the 
southern extremity of Sirear Mada- 
rou (Birbhoom) comprehends 200 
coss of latitude. Wohen Orissa was 
added ,to Bengal, the additional 
length was computed to be 43 coss, 
and the breadth 20 coss. Bengal 
was originally called Bung. The 
soubah of Bengal consists of 24 sir- 
cars, aud 787 mahals, ‘The revenue 
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is 1,49,61,482 sicca rupees, and the 
zemindars (who are mostly koitsy 
furnish 23,330 cavalry, 801,158 in- 
fantry, 170 elephants, 4260 cannon, 
and 4400 boats.” 

When Abul Fazel compiled the 
Institutes of Acber, the government 
of Bengal extended to Cuttack, and 
along the Mahanuddy River, Orissa 
not being then formed into a distinct 
sonbah, whieh appears from the ar- 
rangement of the 24 sircars, viz. 

* 1. Oudumbher, or Tandeh; 2. 
Jcnnetabad; 3. Futtehabad; 4. Mah- 
moodabad ; 5. Khalifetabad ; 6. Bo- 
hla; 7. Pumeah; 8. Tanjepoor; 9. 
Ghoraghaut ; 10. Pinjerah; 11. Bar- 
buckabad; 12. Bazooha; 13. Soo- 
nargong; 14, Sithet; 15. Chatgong ; 
16. Sherecfabad ; 17. Solmabad ; 18. 
Sutgong ; 19. Madarun; 20. Jellasir ; 
21. Buddruck ; 22. Cuttek ; 23. Kul- 
langdunpaut; 24. Raje Mahindra. 
The five last are in Orissa.” 

The natura! situation of Bengalis 
singularly happy with respeet to se- 
curity from the attaek of forcign 
enemies. Along the whole northern 
frontier froin Assam westwards, there 
runs a belt of low land from 10 to 
20 miles in breadth, eovered with the 
most exuberant vegetation, partieu- 
larly of arank weed, named in Beu- 
gal the angeah grass, which grows 
to the height of 30 feet, and is as 
thick as the wrist, and mixed with 
these are tall forest trees. Beyond 
this belt rise the mountains of North- 
ern Hindostan, containing a thinly- 
seattered aud unwarlike population. 

On the south of Bengal is a sea 
coast guarded by shallows and im- 
penctrable woods, with only one 
port, and that of extremely diffienlt 
aecess. It is on the west only that 
any enemy is to be apprehended, 
and there the natural frontier 1s 
strong, and the adjacent countries 
sicriie and thinly peopled. ‘The Gan- 
ges interseets Bengal in a south- 
easterly direction, and separates It 
into iwo territorial divisions nearly 
equal in extent; in ease of invasion 
the tract to the cast of that river 
would be exempt from the ravages 
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of war, and present an asylum to 
the inhabitants, especially against 
armies of eavalry. The north-west 
is the most assailable quarter, but 
possesses many strong points of de- 
tence. A 

The area of Bengal and Bahar is 
149,217 square miles, and with Be- 
nares not less than 162,000 square 
miles. The following proportions of 
this surface are grounded on many 
surveys after making allowance tor 
large rivers. 

Parts. 

Rivers and lakes (one-eighth) - 3 
Deemed irreclaimable and bar- 


ren (one-sixth) - - - - - 4 
Site of towns and villages, high- 
ways, ponds, Ke. (one-twenty- 

fourth) - - - - - -- 1 

Free lands (three-eighths) - - 3 

Liable for revenue. 

In tillage (three-eights) - - - 9 

Waste (asixth) - - - - - 4 

24 


Prior to the cessions made by the 
Nabob of Oude in 1801, the regions 
immediately governed by the pre- 
sidency of Caleutta comprehended 
the whole soubahs of Bengal and 
Bahar, a part of the adjoining sou- 
bahs of Orissa, Allahabad, and Be- 
rar, and soine tracts of country which 
had maintained their independence 
even in the most flourishing period 
of the Mogul empire. The latter 
cousisting of part of the Morung, 
Cooeh Bahar, and other distriets, 
which have become tributary since 
the English acquired their present 
infinence in Bengal. 

The first aspect of this province 
snegests for it the designation of a 
flat campaign country. ‘The clevated 
tracts it contaius are only an exeep- 
tion to the general uniformity, and 
the inundation which annually takes 
plaec in the regions watered by the 
Ganges, seems the consequenee ofa 
general deseent, and docs not any 
further invalidate the notion of a ge- 
neral level. 

The tract of annual inundation 
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was anejently ealled Bene, whenee, 
probably, the name Bengal was de- 
rived; the upper parts of Bengal, 
whieh are not Hable to imindation, 
were called Barendra. 

Riee, whieh is luxuriant in the 
tract of inundation, thrives in al} the 
southern districts; but, in the aseent 
of the Ganges, it Is observed gra- 
dually to yield the first place in hus- 
bandry to wheat and barley. 

The mulberry, acclimated in the 
middle provinees of Bengal, shews 
a better defined limit when it inects 
the entture of the poppy, whieh is 
peeuliar to the northern and western 
provinees. 

Tn the opinion of the Hindoos, the 
resort of the antelope sanetifies the 
country graced by his presenee, an 
opinion more counceted with phy- 
sical observation, than with popular 
prejudice. The wide and open range 
in which the antelope delights, is 
equally denied by the forests of the 
mountains, and by the inundation 
of the fens. 

‘The periodical winds that prevail 
in the Bay of Bengal, extend their 
influence over the flat eountry until 
they are diverted by chains of mo0un- 
tains into another direetion, nearly 
correspondent, however, with tie 
course of the Ganges. Northerly and 
southerly winds blow alternately, 
during wneqnal portions of the ycar, 
over that portion of the province 
which faecs the heud of the bay. 
The northerly wid prevails dnring 
the cold scason, a southerly one dur- 
ing the hot; but the period of their 
ehange scems earlier on the eastern 
side of the Delta than on the west: 
corresponding herein with a similar 
differenc’ in the periodieal winds on 
the respective shores of the bay. The 
seasons of Bengal conform nearly 
with these ehanges of the previiling 
winds. ‘They are commonly distin- 
guished by the terms eold, hot, and 
rainy. 

In the beginning of April, and 
sometimes earlier, particularly in the 
south-eastern quarter of Bengal, there 
are frequent storms of thunder, light. 
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ning, wind, and rain, from the north- 
west quarier, which happen more 
frequently towards the close of the 
day than at any other time. Dnring 
this season much attention aud care 
is required in navigating the large 
rivers. These squalls moderate the 
heat, and continue until the setting 
in of the periodical rains, which ge- 
nerally commence the beginning of 
sune. Ifthe rains break up early in 
September, ihe weather is intensely 
hot, and the inhabhitants,especially the 
European part, become very sickly. 

The natives, from the result of 
their own experience, assign six sea- 
sons to the year, each containing two 
months. The spring and dry season 
occupy four mouths, during which 
the heat progressively increases, un- 
til it becomes almost intolerable, 
even to those born in the eountry. 
In the middle districts it is lessened 
by the occasional thnnder storms, 
named north-westers; and, im the 
eastern, milder showers of rain are 
still more frequent, and refresh the 
atmosphere. 

The secorehed inhabitants are, at 
tengih, relieved by the rainy season, 
which, i: general, commences nearly 
at the same time throughont the 
whole province. During the first 
two months the rain is heavy and 
coutinual. In ihis period an interval 
of many successive days is rare, and 
the rain ponrs with such foree and 
perseverance, that three, four, and 
evei five inches of water have fallen 
ina single day. In the two subse- 
quent months the intervals are more 
freyuent, and of longer duration, and 
the weather more sultry. ‘The rivers, 
and especially the Ganges, which 
begins to rise even before the com- 
ncneement of the rainy season, co1- 
tinuc to inerease during the two first 
mnonths of it, aud the Gauges reaches 
its ereatest height in the third. By 
this time the rivers of Bengal are 
swollen, and the Delta of the Ganges 
overflowed. ‘Phe average annual fill 
of rain in the lower parts of Bengal 
is seldom short ef 70, and as rarely 
exceeds &0 inches, 
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At the approach of winter the 
rivers begin to decreasc, the showers 
cease 1o fall, and the inundation 
gradually drains off and evaporates. 
logs, the natural consequence of 
such evaporation in cold weather, 
are frequent in most parts of Bengal 
Proper. Dew, at this season, is 
every where abundant and peuetrat- 
ing; and, in the higher latitudes of 
India, as well as in the momntainous 
tracts of it, frost and extreme cold 
are experienced. [ven in the flat 
conntry ice is obtained by the sim- 
ple artifice of assisting evaporation 
in porous vessels, although the at- 
mosphere be much warmer than the 
freczing temperature. Throughout 
the whole winter, in Bengal, dews 
continue copions, aud grcatiy assist 
vegetation, aflurding nearly as much 
moisture as corn requires in a soil 
so loose. 

The gencral soil of Bengal is clay, 
with a considerable proportion of si- 
hicious sand, fertilized by varions 
salis, and by decayed substances, 
animal and vegetable. In ihe flat 
country sand is every where the 
basis of this stratum of productive 
earth, which indicates an accession 
of soil on land which has been gain- 
ed by the dereliction of the water. 
A period of 30 years scarcely covers 
the barren sand with soil sufficient 
to fit it for rewarding the labours of 
the husbandman, the lapse of half a 
century does not remove it half a 
span from ihe surface. In tracts 
which are annually inundated, the 
progress is more rapid, becanse the 
superincumbent water, having dis- 
solved clay, deposits it in the pro- 
gress of evaporation. Running wa- 
ter deposits sand, and keeps the 
clay, calcareous matter, and other 
fertilizing substances, suspended, If 
the variable proportions of elay and 
sind, and the circumstance of fre- 
quent alterations in the channels of 
rivers, be cousidered, great ineqna- 
lity of soll may be expected, though 
it be composed of few substances. 

ie the tract subject to annual in- 
undation, insulated habitations, and 
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fields considerably raised above the 
level of the country, exlibit the ce 
fects of paticut industry. In the 
saine tract, during the season of rain, 
a scene presents itself, intercsting 
by its novelty; a navigation over 
fields snbmerged to a considerable 
depth, while the cars of rice float on 
the surface. Stupendous dikes, not 
allogether preventing inundation, 
but checking its excesses. "Nhe pea- 
sants repairing to the markets, and 
even to the ficlds, on embarkations, 
acconipained by their families and 
domestic animals, from an appre- 
hension that the water might rise 
suddenly, and drown their children 
and cattle, in the absence of their 
boats. When the peasant’s habita- 
tion is passed, and the height ob- 
served of the flood, nearly to the 
devel of the artificial mound on which 
his dwelling stands, his precaution 
does not appear superiiuons, 

The asseniblage of peasants in 
their villages, their small farms, and 
the want of enclosures, bar all great 
linprovemeuts in husbandry; in a 
country, however, so infested by 
tigers and gang robbers (dacoiis) 
or river pirates, solitary dwellings, 
and unattended cattle, would be in- 
secure. Another obstacle to im- 
provement is the mixture of trades ; 
the peasants indiflerently quitting 
the plough to use the loom, and the 
Joom to resume the plongh. 

In Bengal and Bahar oniv one- 
third of the land is estimated to be 
liiled, but this is exclusiye of lays 
or fallows. In England there are 
four acres of arable and meadow 
Jand fer every inhabitant; in Bengal 
little more than one acre of ulled 
ground for every inhabitant. The 
natural scascns of rice are ascer- 
tained from tle progress of the wild 
plant. Ht sows iisclf in the first 
anonuth of the winter, and verelates 
with the early moisture at the ap- 
‘prouch of the rains. During the 
period ot the rains it ripeus, aud 
drops its seed with the commence- 
anent of winter. 

. The common husbandry sows the 
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rice at the season when it should na- 
turally vegelate, to evther a crop in 
the rains; it also withhoids seed un- 
fil the second month of that season, 
and reaps the harvest in the begin- 
ning of winter. ‘The rice of this last 
crop is esteemed the best, uot heing 
equally liable with the other to decay. 
The several seasous of cultivation, 
added to the infftence of soil and 
climate, have multiphed the different 
species of rice tu an endless diversity, 

Other corn is more limited in its 
Varicties and in its seascus, Of 
wheat and baricy few sorts are dis- 
tinguished; they are all sown at the 
commencement of the cold season, 
aud reaped in the spring. <A great 
variety of differeiut sorts of pulse, 
(such as pease, chiches, pigeon pease, 
kidney beans, \c.) ftuds its place also 
in the oceupations of husbandry, no 
season being withont its appropriate 
species; bat most sorts are sown or 
reaped in winter. "These constitnie 
avaluable article in the Bengal hus- 
bandry, because they thrive even on 
poor soils, and require but little cal- 
ture. Millet and other small grains 
are also of iinportauce; several sorts, 
restricted to no particular season, 
and vegetsling rapidly, are useful, 
because they occupy an interval after 
a tedious harvest, which does not 
permit the usual course of husbandry, 
Maize is less cultivated in Beugal 
than in most countries whicre it is 
acclimated. It is the most general 
produce of poor soiis in hilly cons- 
tries, and is, consequently, very ge~ 
neraily coltivated in the more wv esi- 
ern provinces, which are of an iire- 
gular surface. 

The universal and vast consnimp- 
ton of vegetable oils in Bengal is 
snpplied by the extensive cultivation 
of inustard seed, linseed, sesaninn, 
and patna christi, besides what is 
procured from the cocua nut. The 
first ocenpy the celd season; the se- 
sannun ripens in the rains, or early 
alter theli ciosc. 

Among the most important of the 
productos of Bougal are, tobacco, 
sugar, indigo, cotton, the unilberry, 
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and poppy—-imost of which require 
land solely appropriated to the cul- 
tivation of cach, ; 
The plough in this province is 
drawn by a single yoke of oxen, 
guided by the ploughman himself. 
"Iwo or three yoke of oxen, assigned 
to cach, relieve each other until the 
daily task is completed, Several 
ploughs, in succession, deepen the 
furrows, or rather scratch the sur- 
face ; for the implement which is uscd 
throughout India wants a contrivance 
for turuing the earth, and the share 
has neither width nor depth to stir a 
new soil. Asccond ploughing crosses 
the first, and a third is sometimes 
given diagonally to the preceding. 
These, frequently repeated, and fol- 
lowed by the branch of a tree, or 
some other substitute for the harrow, 
pulverize the soil, and prepare it for 
the reception of seed. The ficld 
must be watched several days, to de- 
fend it from the depredations of na- 
merous flocks of birds. It is neces- 
sary, also, to prolong the defence of 
the field in those districts, which are 
much infested by wild boars, ele- 
phants, buffaloes, and deer. For 
this purpose a bamboo stage is erect- 
ed, and a watchman stationed on it 
to scare wild animals, should any ap- 
proach. In all districts, maize and 
some sorts of millet, when nearly 
arrived at maturity, generally need 
defence from the depredations of 
birds by day, and of larger bats by 
nicht. , 
The sickle, for the scythe is un- 
known, reaps every harvest. With 
this the peasant picks ont the ripest 
plants, yet often suffers another field 
to stand long after the greatest part 
of the crop is arrived at maturity. 
—The practice of stacking corn, in- 
tended to be reserved for seed, is 
very unusual, the husk which covers 
rice preserves it so effectually. At 
the peasant’s convenicniee, the cattle 
tread out the corn, or hisstaff threshes 
out the smaller seeds. ‘The grain is 
winnowed in the wind, and ts stored 
cither in jars of unbaked carth, or in 
baskets made of large twigs, 
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The practice of storing grain in 
subterraneous hoards, which is fre 
quent in Benares and the western 
provinces, and also in the south of 
India, is not adapted to the damp 
climate and moist soil of Bengal, 
where grain is hoarded above gronnd, 
in round huts, the floor of which is 
raised a foot or two from the surface. 

In the management of forced rice, 
by irrigation, dams retain the water 
on extensive plains, or preserve it in 
lakes to water lower lands, as occa~ 
sion may require. Reservoirs, ponds, 
water courses, and dikes, are more 
generally in a progress of decay than 
of improvement. The rotation of 
crops, which engrosses so much the 
attention of enlightened cultivators 
in Europe, is not understood in India. 

A course of husbandry, extending 
beyond a year, was never dreamed 
of by a Bengal farmer. In the sue- 
cession of crops within the year, he 
is guided by no choicc of an article 
adapted to restore the fertility of 
land impoverished by a former crop. 
The Indian cultivator allows his land 
a lay, but never a fallow. ‘Tho cattle 
kept for labour and subsistence are 
mostly pastured on small commons, 
or other pasturage, intermixed with 
arable lands, or they are fed at home 
on cut grass. ‘The cattle fer breed- 
ing and for the dairy are grazed in 
numcrous herds in the forests or on 
the downs. The dung, in place of 
being applied to the ficlds,is care- 
fully collected for fuel. ‘The Bengal 
farmcr restricts the use of manure 
to sugar cane, mulberry, tobacco, 
poppy, and some other articles. ew 
lands unassisted are suiliciently fer- 
tile to afford these articles. Of the 
management of manure little occurs 
worthy of particnlar notice, except. 
to mention, that oit cake is occasion- 
ally used as a manure for sugar cane, 

‘The simple tools which the native 
employs in every art, are so coarse, 
and apparently so inadequate to their 
purpose, that it creates surprise how 
he can effect his undertaking; but 
the long continnance of feeble efforts 
accomplishes what, compared with 
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the means, appears impracticable — 
Vhe plough is among the instruments 
that stand most in need of improve- 
ment. The readiness with which 
the Indian can turn trom his usnal 
occupation to another branch of the 
same act, or to a new profession, is 
characteristic of his country, and the 
success of his earliest efforts, in an 
employinent new to him, is daily re- 
marked with surprise. 

The went of capital in manufac- 
tures and agriculture prevents the 
subdivision of labour, Every manu- 
factnrer and every artist working, 
on his own account, conducts the 
whole process of his art from the 
forniation of his tools to the sale of 
his production, Every jabourer and 
artizan, who has frequently oecasion 
to recur to the labours of the field, 
becomes a kusbandman. 

In Bengal, where the revenue of 
the state has had the form of land 
rent, the management of the public 
finances has a more immediate influ- 
ence on agriculiure, than any other 
branch of the administration. It 
may be presumed, however, the lands 
in Bengal are better cultivated and 
rendered more productive, as not- 
withstanding the increased export of 
grain, (from 20 to 45,000 tons annu- 
ally), and the large tracts of country 
required for the growth of sngar, in- 
digo, and other articles exported by 
sea, the price of rice, aud every other 
kind of food used by the natives, so 
far from being enhanced, was consi- 
derably lower on the average of the 
10 years, trom 1790 to 1800, than 
during any preceding period since 
the acquisition of the province ; nor 
has Bengal suffered a famine of any 
severity since the year 1770, which 
is more than can be said for any 
other part of India, 

The orchard in this province is 
what chictly contribnics to attach 
the peasant to his native soil, He 
fecls a superstitions vencration for 
the trees planted by his ancestors, 
and derives comfort aud profit from 
their fruit. Orchards of mango trees 
diversify the plain in eycry part of 
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Bengal; the palinira abounds in Ba- 
har. ‘The cocoa nut thrives in those 
parts of Bengal which are not re 
mote from the tropic. ‘The date tree 
grows every where, but especially in 
Bahar. Plantations of areca are 
common in the centrical parts of 
Bengal. ‘The bassia thrives even on 
the poorest soils, and abounds in the 
hilly districts. Its inflated corols 
are esculent and nutritious, and 
yield, by distillation, an intoxicating 
spirit. ‘The oil expressed from its 
sceds is, in mountainous districts, 
a common substitute for butter.— 
Clamps of bamboos abound and flon- 
rish as long as they are not too abrnpt- 
ly thinned. ‘This plantis remarkable 
for the rapidity of its growth. Its 
greatest height is completed in a 
single year; and, during the second, 
its wood acquires all the hardness 
and elasticity which reader tt so nsc- 
ful. They supply the peasant with 
materials for building, and may also 
yield him profit, as it is probable a 
single acre of thriving bamboos pro- 
duces more wood than ten of any 
other tree. 

Potatoes have been introduced 
into Bengal, and apparently with the 
most beneficial effect. The quan- 
tity procured by Europeans, at al- 
most every season of the year, shews 
they are not unsuited to the climate. 
The small potatoe is little, if at all 
inferior in quality to that of England; 
but the crop being less abundant, 
this article in ihe market is gene- 
rally dearer than rice. ‘The watery 
insipidity of tropical plants is a cir- 
cumstatice universally noticed by 
Europeans on their arrival in the 
East Indies, Asparagus, cauliflower, 
and other esculent plants, are raised, 
but they are, comparatively, taste- 
less. 

A cultivator in Bengal, who em- 
ploys servants, entertams one for 
every plough, and pays him monthly 
wages, which, in an average, do not 
excced one rnpee per month: in a 
very cheap district the wages are so 
low as halla rnpee; but the task on 
the medium of one-third of an acre 
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per day is.completed by noon. ‘The 
vatile are then left to the herdsman’s 
care, and the plonghman follows 
other oceupations during the remain- 
der of the day. Generally, he culti- 
yates some land’ on his own accomlt, 
and this he commonly rents from his 
employer for a payment in kind. 

» At the herd be sufficiently nume- 
rons to occupy one person, ascrvant 
is cntertained, and receives in food, 
money, and clothing, to the vaiue of 
ene rupee and a half per mensem. 
"The plough itself costs less than a 
rupec. ‘The catile employed in hus- 
bandry are of the smallest kind; the 
cost, on an average, being not more 
than five repecs each. ‘Che price of 
labour iaay be computed from the 
usual hire of a plough with its yoke 
of oxen, which may be stated on the 
mednim to be abont 4d. per day — 
The cleaning of the rice is exe- 
cuted with 2 wooden pestle and 
mortar, the alowance for husking it 
being nearly uniform; the person 
performing this contracting to deli- 
ver back five-eighths of the weight in 
clean rice—the surples, with the 
chaff or bran, paying for the labonr. 
Five quarters . of rice per acre. are 
reckoned a large produce, and a re- 
turn of 15 for one on the seed. 

As aimiddle course of husbandry, 
two yearly harvests may be assumed 
from each field; oue of white eorn, 
and another of pulse, .oil seed, or 
millet. ‘The price of corn in Bengal 
fluetuates much more than in Europe, 
and has a coisiderable influeuce on 
the value of most other articles, 
though it cannot regulate the price 
ofall. W he the crops of corn. hap- 
pen to be very abundant, it is not 
only cheap, but wants a ready mar- 
ket; aud, as the payment of the rent 
is regulated by the season of the har- 
vest, “tie cultivator thereby sustains 
considerable detriment. 

The profits of cattle consist in the 
increase of stock and the milk of but- 
falocs, which are grazed at a very 
small expense, not exeecding half a 
rupec anaually, and quarter a rupee 
for cows. 
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derable portion of the peasant’s 
wealth, and the profits of stock would 
be miuch greater, did the consnmp- 
tion of animal food take off barren 
cows, aud oxen which have passcd 
their prime. This is not sufficient to 
render the stock of sheep an object 
of gencral attention. Their wool 
supplies the home consumption of 
blankets, but it is too coarse, and 
produces ioo low a price, to afford a 
large profit on this speeics of stock. 

The abnndance of fish afford a 
supply almost aitainable to every 
class, and in the Gauges and its in- 
numerable branches are many differ- 
entkinds. Their plenty at some sea- 
Sous is so great, that they become the 
ordinary food of the peorest natives, 
who are said to contract diseases 
from too liberally indalging them- 
selves. The smallest kind are all 
equally acceptable in a eurry, the 
standing dish in every native family 
threnghout Hindostan ; in fact, with 
a pilau, it nearly comprehends their 
whole art of cookery. The bickty, 
x cockup, is an exccllent fish, as is 
also the sable fish, whieh is wneom- 
monly rich. But the best and high- 
est-flavoured fish, not only in Bengal, 
but probably in ihe whole world, is 
the meugo fish, so named from its 
appearing in the rivers during the 
mango season. ‘They are a favourite 
dish at ev cry European table, parti- 
cularly during the two months when 
they arein roe, Small mullet abound 
in all the rivers, and may be killed 
with small shot, as they swim against 
the stream, with their heads partly 
out of the water. Oysters are pro- 
cured fram the coast of Chittagong, 
not as large, but fully as well ila- 
vonred as those of Europe. Alliga- 
tors and porpusses ubound in a ihe 
Bengal rivers, when there are also 
Incredible quantities of small turtle, 
which are, however, of a very bad 
quality, and only eaten by some ine 
ferior casts of natives. 

The native Bengally horse, or tat- 
too, is a thin, ill-shaped, and every 
way contemptible animal, and is ne- 
ver used in a team, builocks being 
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selected for that purpose. The Beu- 
gajly cart is nearly as bad as_ their 
plough, with if made wheels and 
axle trees, Which never bomg oiled, 
make a loud sereaking noise; nor ean 
the native driver be prevailed upon 
to alter what was the custom of his 
forefathers. ‘Uhe clephants, camels, 
and oxen, attached to the Company’s 
troops, are kept in excellent condi- 
tion. The bufialoes are generaily jet 
black, with long semi-cireular horns, 
which, instead of standing erect, or 
bending forward, are laid backwards 
on the neck. When he attacks, he 
puts his snout betweei his forelcyss, 
which enebles him to point his horis 
forward. The Bengally sheep are 
naturally of a diminutive breed. thm 
and lank, and ofa dark grey colonr; 
but when fattened for the table, the 
mutton equals that of Europe. Sone 
have four horns, two on cach side of 
the head. 

Pariah dogs infest the streets of all 
the towns in Bengal; and the ap- 
proach of evening is announced in 
the country by the howling of nuime- 
rons flocks of jackals, which then 
guit their retreats in the Jungles.— 
Apes and monkics swarm in all the 
woods, and sometimes plunder th 
fruit shops ofa village. Being a sa- 
ered animal, the natives offen vohun- 
tarily supply their wants, aud sel- 
dom injure them, ‘The brabminy. 
or sacred bull of the Hiadoos, also 
rainbles about the villages with- 
out interruption; he is caressed and 
pampered by the people, to feed hin 
being deemed a meritorious act of 
religion, ‘The crow, kite, mayaua, 
and sparrow, hop about the dwell- 
ings of the Gengalese with a fami- 
liarity and sense of safety unknown 
iu Europe. Storks are seen in great 
numbers; and, from their military 
strut, are named adjutants by the 
European soldiers. ‘Voais, snakes, fi- 
zards, and insceis, Which alse abound, 
are their food. 

The staple productions of Bengal 
for exportation are, sugar, tobacco, 
alk, cotton, indigo, and opium. 

“Vobacco it is probable was un- 
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known to India as well as to /in- 
rope, before the discovery of Ame- 
riea, It appears from a proclama- 
tion of the Emperor Jchangire, men- 
tioned by that prince in his own ine- 
moirs, that it was introduced by 
Enropeans into Fadia, either in his 
own reign (the beginning of the 17th 
century), or during that of his father 
Acber. The Hindoos have names 
tor the plant in their own language ; 
but, these names not excepting the 
sauscrit, seem to be corrupted from 
the Muropean denomination of the 
plant, and are not fo be found in oid 
compositions. ‘Fhe practice, how- 
ever, of inhaling the smoke of hemp 
loaves, and other intoxicating drags, 
is anetent: and for this reason the 
use of tobaceo, when once intro- 
duced, saon beeame general through- 
ont India. ‘Phe plant is now culti- 
vated in every part of Hindostan. 
Ht requires as good soil as opium, 
and the land must be well manured. 
Though it be not absoluicly limited 
tu the saine districts, its culture pre- 
veils mostly in the northern quarter, 
and is but thinly seattered in the 
southern, Jnelnding every charge 
Jor duties and agency, it may be pro- 
cured in Calenita at about eight shil- 
lings per maund of SO pounds. 

‘Vhe sugar cane, the name of which 
was seareely known to the ancient 
inhabitants of Europe, grew lixan- 
an(ly throughout Bengal in the re- 
motest dimes. From India it was 
introduced into Arabia, and trom 
thence into Europe and Africa. From 
Beuares to Rungpoor, and from the 
borders of Assam to Cuttack, there 
is seareely a district in Bengal or its 
dependent provinces, wherein the 
Sugar cane does not flourish. It 
thrives most especially in the districts 
of Benares, Bahar, Ruagpcor, Birb- 
hoom, Burdwan, and \iduapoor—is 
successiuily cultivated in all; aud 
there secins to be no other bounds to 
the possible production cf sugar in 
Bengal, than the limits of the de- 
mand, and the conscquent vent for 
it. ‘fhe growth for home consump- 
tion ard lor inland trade is vast, and 
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it only needs encouragement to equal 
the demand for Europe also. It is 
cheaply produced, and frugally ma- 
nufactured. Raw sugar, prepared in 
a mode peculiar to India, but anala- 
gous to the process. of making mus- 
covado, may generally be purchased 
in the Caleutta market, nnder sicca 
rupees (18s. 6d.) per maund of about 
80 pounds weight. 
Cotton is cultivated throughout 
tengal, and has lately becn raised 
and exported by sea in mereased 
quantities. Besides what is pro- 
duced in the country, a large impor- 
tation takes place from the banks of 
the Jumna and the Deccan. It is 
there raised so mnch more cheaply 
than in Bengal, that it supports a 
snecessiul competition, notwithstand- 
ing the heavy expenses of distant 
transport by fand and water. A fine 
sort of cotton is grown, in the more 
eastern parts of Bengal, tor the most 
delicate mamilactures ; and a coarse 
kind is gathered trom every part of 
the province, trom plants thinly in- 
terspersed in ficlds of pulse. The 
names of cotton, in most European 
languages, are obviously derived from 
the Arabic word kntn (pronounced 
cootn). Some sorts are indigenous 
1o America; others are certainly na- 
tives of India, which has at all times 
been the conntry most celebrated for 
cotton manufactures. 

Different sorts of cotton, very un- 
equal in quality, are imported into 
Bengal; the best is brought by land 
from Nagpoor, in the Deccan to Mir- 
zapuor, in the province of Benares, 
which town is the principal inland 
inart for cotton. Its average price 
may be reckoned there, at 21. 5s, 
perewt. ‘The usual price at Nag- 
poor, from a variety of averages, is 
equivalent to two pence halfpenny 
per pound. Cotton is also imported 
from Jalooan, a town situated to the 
west of the Jina River, from Hatras 
in the province of Agra, and froin 
other places. 

Europe was .anciently snpplicd 
with silk through the medium of 
Indian commerce. "The ancient lan- 
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guage of India has names for the 
sik worm and mannfactured silk; 
and, among the numerous tribes of 
Hindoos, derived from the mixture 
of the original tribes, there are two 
classes, whose appropriate oceupa- 
tions were the feeding of silk-worms 
and the spinning of silk. A peasant, 
wha feeds his own silk-worms, has 
full employinent for his tamify. ‘The 
rearing of the silk-worms is princi- 
pally confined to a part of the dis- 
trict ot Burdwan, and to the vicinity 
of the Bhagirathi and Great Ganges, 
from the tork of these rivers, for 
about a hundred miles down their 
streams. ‘The stations where the 
Conipany’s investment ofsilk is prin- 
cipally procured, arc, Coimercvlly, 
Jungeypoor, Bauliah, Malda, Rad- 
nagore, Rungpoor, and Cossimba- 
Zar. 

‘There is also a considerable quan- 
tity of silk obtained from wild silk- 
worms, and from those which are 
fed on other plants, besides the mul- 
berry. Much silk of this kind sup- 
plies home consumption; much is 
imported from the countries situated 
on the north-east border of Bengal, 
and on the southern frontier of 
Benares; much is exported, wrought 
and unwrouglit, to the western parts 
of India, and some entersinto manu- 
factnres, which are greatly in request 
in Europe. LVonr crops of mafberry 
leayes are obtained trom the same 
ficld in the course of each year. ‘The 
best is in December. 

The manufacture of indigo ap- 
pears to have been known and prac- 
tised in India from the earliest 
period. Vrom this country, whence 
it derives its names, Europe was 
anciently supplied with it, until the 
produce of America engrossed the 
market. ‘The spirited and persever- 
ing exertions of a few individuals, 
have restored this commerce te Ben- 
gal, solely by the superior quality of 
their numufactures; for so faras re- 
gards theculture, no material change 
has been made in the practice of the 
natives. ‘The profit depends in a 
great measure on the quality of the 
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article, and this is very unequal 
since it varies according to the shill 
of the manufacturer. In 1807-8, the 
total manufacture of indigo, on a 
correct estimate, was not less than 
120,000 factory maunds (8,880,000), 
ot whieh probably 20,000) maunds 
were wasicd or consumed in. tlic 
conntry manufactures. The total 
quantity of indigo British property, 
which was sold at the East India 
Company’s sales in 1810, amounted 
to the enormous weight of 5,253,489 
pounds, and the sale price 1,942,328L. ; 
but the average caimot be reckoned 
at more than 1,200,0001. annually, 
almost the whole being exported 
from Bengal. In 1786 the quantity 
sold at the Company’s sales amount- 
ed to only 245,011 pounds. ; 
Bengal, from its western boundary 
to the sea, is watered by the Ganges, 
and is intersected in every direction 
hy many navigable streams, which 
fatl into that river. There is no dis- 
trict wholly destitute of internal navi- 
gation during the rains; and, even 
during the driest season, there is 
seareely any part 20 mies from a 
navigable river. In most of them, 
Jakes, rivulets, and water-courses, 
convnunicating with great rivers, 
conduct boats to the peasant’s door. 
But his valuable produee, being 
reaped at other seasons, and from 
necessity disposed of as soon as ga- 
thered, he derives less benefit from 
the inland water communication, 
than the survey of its extent wonld 
lead us to suppose. Land carriage 
conveys the greater part of produce 
from the place ofits growth to that 
of its embarkation on the Ganges, 
Theinternal navigation does never- 
theless employ a vast number of ves- 
sels, and it is interesting {o note, at 
a mart of great resort, the various 
construction of boats assembled there 
from different districts, cach adapted 
to the nature of the rivers they gene- 
rally traverse: the flat clinker-built 
vessels of the western district, would 
be ifladapted to the wide and stormy 
navigation of the Lower Ganges. 
The unwieldy bulk of the lofty boats 
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used on the Ganges, from Patna to 
Calcutta, would not suit the rapid 
and shallow rivers of the western dis- 
tricts, nor the narrow crecks which 
the vessels pass iu the easter nayi- 
gation; and the low but deep hoats 
of these districts, are not adapted to 
the shoals of the western rivers, 

In one navigation, wherein the 
vessels descend with the stream and 
return with the track rope, their con- 
struction consults neither aptitude 
for the sail, nor for the oar... In the 
other, wherein boats, during the pro- 
gress of the same voyage, are assisted 
by the streams of one creek, aud 
opposed by the current of the next, 
as in the Sunderbunds, and under 
banks impracticable for the track 
rope, their prineipal dependance is 
on the oar; tor a winding conrse in 
narrow passages permits no reliance 
on the sail. Often grounding in the 
shallows, vessels would be unsafe if 
built with keels; and all Bengal con- 
structions want this addition so ie- 
cessary for sailing. 

These vessels are cheaply found. 
A cirenlar beard, tied to a hamboo, 
forms the oar; a wooden frame, load- 
ed with some weighty substatce, is 
the anchor; a few bamboos lashed 
together supply the mast; a cane of 
the ‘same species serves for a yard to 
the sail, which is made of’ coarse 
sackcloth; some from the twine, made 
of the fibrous stem of the rushy cro- 
tularia, or of the henip hibisens, ‘The 
trees of the country afford resin to 
pay the vessels, and a straw thatch 
with mats supply the place of a deck, 
to shelter the merehandize. The 
vessels are navigated with equal 
frngality; the boatmen receive little 
more than their food, which is most 
commonly furnished in grain, toge- 
ther with an inconsiderable atlow- 
ance in money, for the purchase of 
salt, and for the supply of oticr petty 
wants. Thirty years ago in “Major 
Rennel’s valuable work, the whote 
number of boatinen employed on the 
rivers of Beagaf and Bahar, were 
estimated at onty 30,600; but pro- 
bably some mistake must have oc- 
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enrrcd in the caleulation, as they 
ecttainly are at present much nearer 
00,000. Besides this trade, most 
of them follow the petty oeenpations 
of agrieulture, or fill up the intervais 
of their employments as fishermen, 
and oceasioually augnicnt the bands 
of dacoits or river pirates. 

In the Jaud earriage, the owners of 
cattle are also the prineipal traf 
fickers, oltener purchasing af one 
market to sell at another, than Iet- 
ting their cattle to resident mer- 
chants. They transport the mer- 
chandize wpon oxen trained to bur- 
then, somestimes but not frequently, 
upon horses of the tattoo breed and 
still more rarely on builaloes. The 
latter, alfhough more docile, are 
more sluggish and slower travellers 
than the ox; and do uot bear a mueh 
greater burthen, although much 
larger in size. They are also too 
fond of lying down im the water, 
which they have so often oeca- 
sion to wade through, with their 
wads. , 

The highways thronghout Bengal 
are not generally in a condition for 
distant journeys on wheel carriages. 
At a former period the connnuniea- 
tion was better assisted. A magni- 
ficent road from the banks of the 
Gogerah or Dewah to the Brahma- 
pootra, formed a sate and conve- 
nicnt communication at all sea- 
sons, in a length of 400 miles, 
through countries subject to ammal 
inundation. Of the causeways and 
avenues which formed the road some 
remains may yet be traced. At pre- 
sent, the beaten path throughout 
Bengal direets the traveller, but no 
artificial road, or any other accom- 
modation; and, in the rainy scason, 
his progress by land is altogether 
barred. "Phe total decay of the pub- 
lic roads must be ascribed to the 
want of substantial and durable ma- 
terials for thcir construction. The 
Bengal government have eomplet- 
ed a read from Caleutta to Ee- 
nares, whieh was prineipafly done 
with a view fo the expediting of 
military movements; but has, at the 
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same time, proved a very general 
conyenicnce, 

The exportation of grain from 
cori! distriets, and the returns of salt, 
constitute the principal object of in- 
ternal trade. The importation of 
cotton from the western provinees, 
and the exchange of tobaeeo for 
betel nut, together with some sngar, 
and a few artieles of less note, eom- 
plete the supply of internal con- 
suinption, Picee goods, silk, salt- 
petre, opium, sugar, and indigo, 
formerly passed almost wholly 
throngh the Company’s hands; but 
now al! sorts of traffic are much more 
open, and practised generally by 
every description ofmerehant. Grain, 
the internal eommerce of whieh is 
entirely condneted by the natives 
themselves, supplies the consump- 
tion of the eifies, and the expert 
trade of Bengal. Except in cities, 
the bulk of the people is every where 
subsisted from the produce of their 
immediate neighbourhood, 

Plain muslins, distinguished by 
their various names, according to the 
fineness or closeness of the textnre, 
as well as flowered, striped, or cheek- 
ered mimslins, denominated trom 
their patterns, are fabricated chicfly 
in the provinee of Daeea. The ma- 
nufactnre of the thinnest sort of fine 
mnslins is alinost confiied to that 
province: other kinds, mere closely 
wove, are fabricated on the western 
side of the Delta of the Ganges; 
and a diflerent sort, distingnished by 
a more rigid texture, docs not seem 
to be Innited to any particular dis- 
triets. Coarse muslins, in the shape 
of turbans, handkerchiefs, &c. are 
made almost in every province ; and 
the northern parts of Benares aiford 
both plain and flowered muslins, 
which are not ii] adapted for com- 
mon uses, though hicapable of sus- 
taining any competition with the 
beautiful and inimitable fabrics of 
Dacez. 

Under the general name of cali- 
coes are inelnded various sorts of 
cloth, to which no English names 
have been yet afixed; and are, for the 
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thost part, known in ‘Europe by the 
Indian. denominations.  Cossaes 
(kKhasahs) are fabricated in that part 
of Bengal which is situated north of 
Ganges; between the Aiahauuddy 
and Tsamutty rivers, from Vanida to 
Berbazic. Cloths, similar in quality, 
and bearing the same name, are 
nade near Tanda in the Nabob of 
Onde’s dominions, Baftas are mann- 
faetured in the south-east corner of 
Bengal, near Luckipore ; aud again, 
on the western frouticr of 1 nares, 
in the neighbonrhood of Alahabad, 
and also in the proviure of Bahar, 
and some other districts. Sanaes 
are the chicf fabric of Orissa; some 
are madcin the district of MTidna- 
poor; some are iuported froin the 
contiguous countrics, A similar 
cloth, under the same denomination, 
is Wrought in tue castern parts of the 
province of Benares. Gurracs are 
the manufacture of Birbhoom; still 
coarser cloths, named gezis and ge- 
zillas, arc Wove in every district, but 
especialiy in the Doab of the Ganges 
and Jumnna., Other sorts of cloth, 
the names of which are less familiar 
to the English reader, are found in 
Various districts, 
ackthread is wove into sack- 
cloth im many places, aad especiatly 
on the northern frontier of Bengal 
Proper, where it is employed as 
clothing by the mountaineers, A sort 
of canvas ts made from cotton in the 
neighbourhood of Chittagong, Patua, 
and some other places; aud blankets 
dre made every where for common 
tise. A coarse cotton cloth, dyed 
red, with cheap materials, is very 
ecuerally used, and is chiefly manu= 
factured in the ceutre of the Deab. 
Other sorts, dicd of various colours, 
but especially blne, are prepared Fal 
inland commerce, aud exportation 
by sca. Both fine aid coarse cati- 
coes receive a topical dying with 
permanent aud w ih fur itive colours, 
for common use, as well as far ex- 
portation. The province of Benares, 
the city of Patna, und the neigh- 
bourhoed of Cale: ita, are the prin- 
elpal seats of this imanufacture of 
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chintzes; which appears to be an 
original art in India, invented long 
ince, and brought to a a portection 
Rot yet surpassed in Enrope. Dini- 
ties, of various kinds, and damask 
hinen, are now made at Pacca, 
Patna, Yannda, and other places. 

The neighbourhood of Moorshe- 
dabad, ts the chief scat of the mann- 
facture ofwove silk and taleta, both 
plain and flowered. ‘Tissues, bre- 
cades, and ornamented gauzes, are 
the inanufacture of Benares. Plain 
gauzes, adapted to, the uses of the 
country, are wove in the western and 
southemm corner of Bengal ‘he 
weaving of mixed goods, made ws Oe 
silk and cotion, flonrishes cnefly at 
Maulda, at Boglipoor, and at some 
towns.in the district of Burdwan, 

A considerable quantity of filature 
silk is exported to the western parts 
of India; and muchis sokl at Mirza- 
poor, aud passes thence to the Ma- 
haratta dominions, and the centrical 
parts of Hindostan, 

The tisser, or wild silk, is procured 
in abundance trom countries border- 
ing ou Bengal, and trom some dis- 
tricts included within its fimits. ‘The 
wild silk-worms are there found ia 
several sorts of trees, which are coim- 
mon in tlie forests of Sillict, Assaim, 
and the Deccan. ‘ihe cones are 
large, but sparingly covered With 
sith; and, in colour and lustre, this 
species of silk is far infertor to, that 
of the ‘domesticaicd jniscet. lis 
cheapness renders it ns¢eful, in the 
fabrication of coarse silks. The pro- 
duction of it may be inereased by ch- 
couragemeént, and a very large quan- 
tity may be exported in the raw state, 
ata moderate expense. it might be 
used in Europe for Cie preparation 
of silk goods, and mixed with wool 
and cotton, might form, as it now 
dees in India, a beautiful and av- 
ceptable manufacture. ‘The manu- 
facture of saltpetre scarcely passes 

he eastern limits of the Bahar pro- 
‘Vinee, under which héad it will be 
fouyd deseribed. 

The export of hides from Bengal 
‘Might be greatly increased. It is 
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ealeulated that, including Lnfialoes, 
these provinces contain above 50 
millions of cattle. Until recently 
the demand was so small, that the 
sarricr often negleeted to tnke the 
hide off the cattle that died a natural 
death, - About 1797, some Enro- 
peans engaged in the tanning of lea- 
ther, and manufacture of boots and 
shoes ; which, although not so strong 
or water-proof as the British, answer 
so well, that they have greatly re- 
dueed the importation. The natives 
haye also arrived at considerable per- 
fection in the fabrication of saddles, 
hamess, military accoutrements, and 
other articles of leather. Buffaloes 
horns might also become an article 
of export, although so bulky and dif- 
ficult of stowage. An _ excellent 
species of canvas is now manu- 
factured in Calcutia, and sold much 
cheaper than that imported from 
Europe. 

Should freight ever be reduced to 
the lowest price at which it can be 
afforded, corn might be exported troin 
Bengal to Europe. Rice, barley, 
and wheat, may be shipped in Cal- 
cutia, fur nearly the same price; 
nanicly, two and a half rupees per 
bag, containing two maunds, or from 
3s. 4d. to 3s. 6d. per cwt. Rum 
might be exported from Bengal, at 
from 1s. 6d. to Is. 9d. per gallon ; the 
quality is as yet inferior to the Ja- 
maicarum, but might be improved to 
equal it. Liquorice and ginger are 
produced in Bengal, and. might be 
exported to any extent. 

it is extremely probable that an- 
notto, maddcr, cofice, cocoa, cochi- 
neal, and even tea, would thrive in 
British India, which now compre- 
hends every variety of tropical cli- 
mate. 
which annotto is prepared, by sc- 
parating the colouring matter which 
adheres to them, is already cultivat- 
cd in Bengal, and coffee plants have 
thriven in botanical and private gar- 
deus. Madder is a native of the 
mountainous regions which border 
on Bengal, and this province pos- 
sesses, besides many articles which 
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might be bronght info notice by a 
more cxtended commerce. 

Varions drugs used in dying are 
exported te England, such as galls, 
turmeric, saillower, or carthamus; 
also myrobalans, which are here nsed 
in preference to galls. Roots of mo- 
rinda, which dye a permanent colour 
on cotton, aud blossoms of the nyc- 
tanches, which give a permancnt 
colour to silk. 

Gum arabic, and many other sorts 
of gums and resins for manufactures, 
are the produce of trees that grow 
spontanconsly in Bengal, besides a 
multitude of medicinal gums and 
drngs whieh abound in India and 
the adjacent countries. Vegetable 
oils, particularly linseed, might be 
supplied trom these provinces, which 
are also adapted for the cultivation 
of flax. ‘lincal, brought trom the 
hich table land of Tibet, is among 
the imports to Bengal; and vege- 
table and mincral alkalies may here- 
after become a considerable object 
of commerce. The fossil alkali is 
found in abundance, and the woods 
of Bengal are capable of furnishing 
potash im large quantities. The pre- 
paration of sal ammoniac might be 
advantageously comiccted with the 
manufacture of salipetre. 

Besides the articles already men- 
tioned, which have a reference prin- 
cipaly to Bengal, India furnishes 
aloes, assafvetida, benzoin, camphor, 
cardamuins, cassia lignea, and cas- 
sia buds, arrangoes, couries, china 
root, cinnabar, cloves, cimmamon, 
mutinegs, mace, clephants’ tecth, 
gums of varions sorts, mother of 
pearl, pepper, (quicksilver and rhu- 
barb from China), sago, scammony, 
selma, and saflron; and might sup- 
ply anise, coriander, and cumin sceds, 
and many other objects which would 
oecupy too nich reom to emimerate. 

Of hemp and flax, with all their 
varictics, and also of the different 
substitutes for these articles, Bengal 
possesses greater abundance than 
any other country. ‘The true hemp 
is foundin many places, but is little 
used by the natives, except for the 
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seed vil, for medicine, and for an 
tutoxieating ingredient which is often 
mixed with the tobacco of the Hoo- 
kah. 

Formerly the exports to Europe, 
and tothe United States of America, 
constituted the most considerable 
portion of Bengal commerce. 

The prineipal articles of export to 
Kladras and the Coast of Coroman- 
del are grain, pulse, sngar, saltpetre, 
molasses, ginger, long pepper, cla- 
rified butter, oil, silk, wrought and 
unwrought, muslins, spirits, aud pro- 
visions. 

After the Coromondel trade, the 
next in importance is that of the 
eastward and Chiua, to which quar- 
ters the exports, besides opinin, con- 
sist of grain, saltpetre, gunpowder, 
ion fire arms, cotton, silk, and cot- 
ton piece goods. The trade to Bom- 
bay is next, cousisting chiefly of 
grain, sugar, raw silk, some silk and 
cotton piece goods, salipetre, ginger, 
loug pepper, sacking, aud hempen 
ropes. 

‘To the Gulfs of Arabia and Persia 
Bengal sends grain, sugar, silk, and 
cotton piece goods. To Ava and the 
Birman empire, silk and cotton 
goods, fire arms, iron, luls, naval 
and military stores, and a varicty of 
Enropean goods. 

Bengal imports from Envrope me- 
fals of all sorts, wrought and un- 
srought, woollens of various kinds, 
naval and inilitary stores, gold and 
silver coin and bullion, and almost 
every article of Europe, for the Eu- 
ropean part of the inhabitants. 

The returns frou Madras and the 
Coast af Coromandcl cousist of salt, 
red wood, sume fine long cloth, iza- 
nees, aud chinizes. ‘The halanee dne 
to Bengal is either settled by go- 
vernmecut bills, or remitted 10 specie. 
From the Eastern Islands, and the 
Malay Coast, Beal reecives pep- 
per, in, wax, dannner, brimstone, 
gold dnst, specie, betel uut, spices, 
benzoin, &c. From China tutenagne, 
sngar-candy, tea, allum, damnner, 
porcelain, Iaequered ware, and a. Va- 
riety of niaimfzeturcd goods. Trom 
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Manilla, indigo of a very fine qua- 
lity, sugar, sapan wood, and specie. 
From the Malahar coast are im- 
ported sandal wood, cuir rope, pep- 
per, some cardamoms, aud occa- 
sionally cargoes of cotton wool; the 
halance is general sunk iu the an- 
nual supplies with which Bengal 
frrnishes Bombay. From Pegue are 
brought teak timber, elephants’ 
teeth, lac, &c. For a more detailed 
statement of the external cominerce 
of Fengal see the article Caleutta, 
The inhabitants of Bengal are cer- 
iainly numerons in proportion to the 
tillage and manufactures that em- 
ploys their industry. In 1789, the 
inhabitants of Bengal and Bahar 
were estimated at 22 millions, and 
Sir William Joues reckoned them at 
24 millions. Jn 1793, My. Cole- 
brooke was decidedly of opinion, 
after mature consideration, that, in- 
cluding Benares, they could not be 
estimated at less than 27 millious, 
which corroborates Sir Wim. Jones's 
uculation. Another estimate made 


in 1790, whieh is not so much to be 


depended on, carries the population 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Benares, so 
high as 32,987,500 inhabitants. Ju 
1SOL a more accurato survey than 
any of the preceding was taken by 
the direetions of the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, but the result has never been 
communicated to the publie in an 
authentic form. Upon the whole, 
the average of 200 to a square mile, 
in distriets which are well peopled, 
may be admitted as tolerably cor- 
rect; and we may estimate the total 
population of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Benares, not to exceed 80 millions, 
nor to fall short of 28 inillions of in- 
habitants, 

Under the British govermnent the 
population of Bengal has undergone 
a progressive increase, which still 
coutinues, and surpasses that of 
England in the cultivated districts. 
It has occasionally, however, met 
with cheeks, as happened in 1770, 
when it is supposed, on a moderate 
computation, that a fifth of the in- 
habitants perished by famine: in 
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1784 the same calamity prevailed, 
but ina much less degree; in 1787 
many lives were lost in the eastern 
provinces by inundation, and in 1788 
by a partial scareity ; but since this 
Jast pericd famine and seareity have 
been wholly unknown. Jn 1793, it 
was reckoned that 4,000,000 maunds 
of salt, equal to 320,000,000 pounds 
of salt, were consumed in Bengal 
and Bahar, exclusive of Benares. 

In 1793 the estimated produce of 
the lands in maunds of 80Ihs. each 
was as follows, but the value affixed 
appears too high. 


Rupees. 
150,000,000 maunds of 
rice, Wheat, and bar- 
ley, at12annas - 112,500,030 
60,000,000 ofinillet, &e. 
at 8annas - - - 30,000,000 
90,000,000 of ese, at 
10 annas~ - 56,250,000 
43,000,000 ands me 
seed, reserved tor the 
following season - 28,380,000 
Oil seeds - - - 12,000,000 


Sugar, tobacco, cotton, 


Ce 2 = = = = 


Sundries = 2 - - 20,000,000 


——ee 


Gross produce of land 329,130,000 


aes 


In the revenue system of Bengal 
the ryot, or eullivator, is deseribed 
as a tenant paying rent, and his su- 
perior as a landlord or landholder ; 
but, strietly speaking, his payment 
heretofore was a contribution to the 
staic, levied by officcrs named ze- 
mindars, standing between him and 
government. In the rule for divid- 
ing the erop, whether under special 
engagements, or by custom, their 
proportions are known, giz. 

Half to the landlord” and half to 
the tenant. 

One-third to the landlord and two- 
thirds to the tenant. 

I wo-fifths io the landlord and 
three-fifths ta ihe tenant. 

The standard for the regulation of 
rates has been lost, but we learn 


- 
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from the observations on the reve- 
nues of Bengal by the late James 
Grant, Esq. that the assessment was 
limited not to exceed in the whole a 
fourth part of the actual gross pro- 
duce of the soil. In early ‘times the 
demands of the Hindoo sovereigns 
were more moderate. The Mahab- 
harat states, that the prince was to 
levy a fiflieth of the*preduce of the 
nines, and atenthof corn. Menu, 
and other legislators, autherize the 
sovercign to exact a tenth, an eighth, 
or a twelfth part of grain, aceording 
to circuinstanees, anda sixth of the 
clear annual produec of trees. 

With respeet to the mueb disputed 
natnre of landed property in Ben- 
gal, in one point of view, the ze- 
mindars, as descendants of the an- 
cient independent rajahs, seem to 
haye been tributary prinees. In an- 
other light they appeared only to be 
officers of government. Probably 
their real character partook of both. 
This, however, must be cbviously 
restricted to rajahs who possessed 
great zemindaries. Numerous land- 
holders subordinate to these, as well 


70,000,600 as others independent of them, ean- 


not evidently be traced toa similar 
origin, 

The zemindars are now acknow- 
ledged for various reasons, aud from 
considerations of expedieney whieh 
decided the question, as proprictors 
of the soil. Yet it has been ad- 
mitted, from very high authority, 
that aneiently the sovereign was the 
superior of the soil, that the zemin- 
dars were olflicers of revenue, just- 
icc, and police, and that their office 
was frequently, but not neecssarily, 
hereditary. To collect and assess the | 
contribw ions, regulated as they were 
by local customs, or particular agree- 
ments, but varying at the saine time 
with ihe necessities of the state, was 
the business of the zemindar, as a 
permanent, if not as a hereditary 
olliecr, Vor the dne exceution of 
his charge, he was cheeked by per- 
manent and hereditary officers of re- 
cord and account. 

The sayer revenue of the nature 
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of land rent, consists of ground rent 
tor the site of houses and gardens, 
revenue drawn from fruit trees, pas- 
tures and inath, and rent of fisheries. 
Otlier articles of sayer collected 
within the village have been abo- 
lished ; such, for example, as market 
tolls and personal taxes. Ground 
ronts were not usually levied from 
ryols engaged in husbandry. 

A poll tax, called jaziyeh, was 
imposed by the Kalif Omar on all 
persons not of the Mahommedan 
faith. The Musselmaun conquerors 
of Hiudostan imposed it on the Hin- 
dous as infidels, butit was abolished 
by the Emperor Acber. At-a sub- 
sequent period Aurengzebe attempt- 
ed to revive it, but without sueceéss. 

Free lands are distinguished ac- 
cording to their appropriations, for 
Brahmins, bards, encomiasts, asce- 
tics, priests, and mendicants, or for 
a provision for several public officers. 
The greatest part of the present free 
Jands of Bengal troper, were origi- 
nally granted in small portions of 
waste ground. ‘The more extensive 
tracts of free land are managed in 
the same mode as estates assessed 
for revenue. 

Prior to 1790 half the revenues of 
Bengal were paid by six large ze- 
mindaries, viz. Raujeshy, Burdwan, 
Dinagepoor, Nuddea, Birbhoom, and 
Calcutta. 

In Bengal the class of needy pro- 
prictors of land is very numerous, 
but even the greatest landlords are 
not in a situation to allow that in- 
dulgenee and accommodation to the 
tenants, which might be expected on 
viewing the extent of their income. 
Responsible to government for a tax 
originally calculated at ten-clevenths 
of the expected rents of their estates, 
they have no probable surplus above 
their expenditure to compensate for 
their risk. Any accident, any cala- 
mity, may involve a zeimindar in 
difliculiies from whieh no economy 
or attention can retrieve him. About 
1790 the gross rent paid to the land- 
holders in Bengal was estimated at 
nearly six crores af rupees, and the 

K 2 
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expenses of collection at 40 per 
cent. 

In 1793 the territorial revenne, 
Which had before fluctuated, was 
permanently and inrevocably fixed, 
during the administration of Lerd 
Coruwallis, at a certain valuation of 
the property, moderately assessed ; 
but this permanent settlement has 
not yet been introduced into the ter- 
ritories obtained by cession from the 
Nabob of Oude, or by conquest from 
the Maharattas. The mighty mass 
of papers which the agitation of this 
question introduced among the Coms 
pany’s records, proves the ability, 
labour, and anxiety, with which it 
was discussed. 

The following are the particulars 
of the revenue and disbursements of 
the Bengal presidency in 1809. 


REVENUES. 
Mint =". = - ~ ~ £10,819 
Post office - 34,800 
Oude and ceded provinces 1,694,131 


Land - - = - = -8,851,128 
Judicial - - - - - - 104,831 
Customs - - - - - 516,509 
Salt - - «= = - = -1,815,822 
Opium - - - - - = 694,978 
Stamps - - - - - + 81,633 


- 1,111,807 


£9,816,458 


. 


Conquered provinces - 


Total revenues 


CHARGES. 5 
Mint - - + - - - - 33,955 
Post office - - - - - 31,690 
Oude and ceded provinces 409,320 
Civil charges in general - 600,906 
Supreme court and law - 46,400 
Adawlets (courts ofjustice) 546,567 
Military - - - - - -2,990,573 


Marine - - - - = = 75,082 
Buildings and fortifications 34,800 
Revenue - - - - - ~- 524,086 
Customs - - - = - - 70,760 
Salt advances and charges 406,000 
Opium ditto - - - + - 100,920 
Stamps - - - - - - 10,642 


Conquered provinces - - 596,285 
Interest of debt - - - 1,421,938 


Total charges 7,898,924 


4 
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In 1809 the debt owing by the 
East India Company, at this presi- 
dency, 

Amounted to - - - 20,286,644 
The amount of assets, 
debis, &c. belonging to 
the Company at the 
same period was - 8,615,131 


_ Excess of debt above 
the assets) -  €11,768,515 


The Company are also possessed 
of property to a considerable amount 
at this presidency, which, from not 
being considered as available, is not 
imserted among the assets. This 
property consists of plate, household 
furniture, gums on the ramparts, 
arms, and military stores. The bmild- 
ings might be added, but their cost 
is supposed to be included in the 
charges as well as the fortificatious. 
The whole, however, must have ori- 
ginally been procnred hy advance of 
tunds cither in England or bidia. 

In 1810 the sum estimated to have 
been expended on buildings aud for- 


tifieations was - - §,404,354 

Plate, furniture, sinter 2 
tions, farms, vessels. . 
stores, Ke. -_-.- - 1 496, 114 

, £6,990,468 


Among the native popmlation im 
the eastern districts of Bengal, the 
Mahommedans are alinost equally 
uuamerous with the Hindoos; in the 
middle part they do not constitute a 
fonrih part_oft’ the population, to the 

westward the disproportion jis still 
greater. As au average of the whole, 
the Mahommedans may be com- 
pnicd at one-tenth of the popula- 
tion. Of the four great classes, the 
aggregate of the Bramin, Khetn, and 
Vaisya, way. amount, at the most, 
to 2 filth part of the total population, 
Commerce and agriculture are uni- 
versally permitted to all Glasses, aud 
under the general designation of ser- 
vants to the other three tribes, the 
Sudras seem to be allowed to pro- 
sceute any manufacture. In this 
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tribe are inclided not only the tre 
Sudras, but also the scveral castes; 
whose origin is ascribed to the pro- 
miscuous intercourse of the four 
classes. In practice little astention 
is paid to the linitations of the castes, 
daily observation shews even Brah- 
ymins exercising the menial profes- 
sion of asndra, Every caste forms | 
itself’ into clubs and lodges, consist- 
ing of severalindividuals of that caste 
residing within a small distance. 
These clubs govern themselves by 
particular miles and customs, or by 
laws. It may, however, be received 
as a general maxin, that the oeen- 
pation appointed for cach tribe, is 
entitled merely to a preference ; 
every profession, with a few exeep- 
tions, being open to every deserip- 
tion of persons. 

Vhe civil and military goverment 
of the territories under the Bengal 
presidency, is vested ima governor- 


general and three couns cllors, Vas 
caucies in the council are snpphed 


by the direetors, and the counsellors 
are taken from the eivil servants of 
not less than 12 years standing. Vor 
the administration of justice through- 
out the provinces subject to the pre- 
sideney, there are in the enil and 
crimimal departments, >  ° 

One supreme court siaticued at 
Calsutia. 

Six courts ef appeal and ecircnit 
attached to six different divisions. 

Vorty inferior courts, or rather 
magistrates, stationed i so many 
dillerent districts and cities, viz. 


Agra Dacca Jclalpoor 
Allahabad Denagepoor 
Alyghur HEtaweh 
Backergmige Furruckabad 
sareily Goracpoor 
Bahar Hooghly 
Benares Jessone 


Birbhoom Jionpoor 
Boghpoor(or Mong-Mecerat 


Rurdwan thir) J Midnapoor 
Cawnlpoor Mirzapoor 
Chittagong Myinunsingh 
Balasore 7 in Moorshedabad, 


duggernauth § Cuttack, Moradabad, 
. and Bundeleund. 
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Nuddea Sari 
Purteah Shahabad 
Ranjeshy Silhet 
Ramyinur "Tiperah 
Runepoor Tirhoot 
Saharunpoor 24 pergunahs 


The courts of circuit: consist of 
three indges,, with an assistant; to- 
‘other with native officers, both Ma- 
hommedan and Hindoo, ‘Phe judges 
make their circuits at stated periods 
of the year, and hold also regular aud 
frequent jail deliveries, ‘Phey try 
crimp offences aevording to the 
Mahominedan law; but whem the 
sentence is capital, or imprisonment 
is awarded beyoud a defined period, 
it does not take eficet util it re- 
ceives contirmation from the superior 
criminal court stationed in Calcutta, 
named the Nizamut Adawlet. The 
principal business of this court is to 
revise trials; but itis ii1 10 ease per- 
mitted to aggravate the severity of 
the sentence. 

in the country districts, the officer 
who, im his criminal capacity, has 
the appellation of inagistrate, is also 
the eivil judge of the city or distriet 
in whieh he resides. tfe tries all 
suits ofa civil nature, provided the 
eanse of action have originated, the 
property concerned be situated, or 
the defendant be resident, within his 
jurisdiction. "Po try suits ofa small 
fimited amount, the judge may ap- 
‘point native commissioners, from 
whose decisions an appeal lies to the 
judge. Witha few exceptions, the 
decisions of the judge are appealable 
to the provincial courts of appeal, 
Within the jurisdiction of which he 
resides. 

The ultimate conrt of appeal, in 
civil matters, sits m= the city of 
Calentta, and is styled the Sudder 
‘Dewanny Adawlet. ‘To this court 
all causes respecting personal pro- 
perty beyond 5000 rupees value are 
appealable; with regard to real pro- 
-perty, it is ascertained by eertain 
rules, differing according to the na- 
ture and tenure of the property. 
Hrom this court an appeal lies to the 
‘king in council, if the value of the 
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property concerned amounts to 50001." 
sterling, 

Under the Mahommedan govern- 
ments, suitors pleaded their own 
causes, and the practice continued 
until 1793, when regular native ad- 
vocates were appointed. “These ad- 
yocates are chosen ent of the Ma- 
hommedan College at Calcutta, and 
Hindoo College at Benares, and the 
rate of fees is fixed by public regu- 
lation. 'Fhis institution ensures 
siitors against negligenee or miscon- 
duct ou the part, either of the Judge, 
or of his native assistant, the advo- 
cates being often as conversant in 
the business of the court as either of 
those oficers. As an ultimate secu- 
rity fur the purity of justice, provi- 
sious have been made against the 
corruption of those who administer 
it. ‘Phe receiving ofa smn of money, 
or other velnable as avegift, or present, 
or under colour thereot, by a British 
subject in the serviee of the Com- 
pany, is deenicd to be taken by ex- 
tortion, and is a misdemeanor at 
law. 

Written pleadings have been in- 
troduced in the native lauguages, for 
the purpose of bringing litigation to 
a pont, and’ enforeing, in legal pro- 
cecdings, as nich precision as the 
habits of the people will adinit. Be- 
fore this, the charge and defence 
cousisted of confused oral com- 
plaints, londly urged on one side, 
and as loudly retorted on the other, 
In receiving evideuec, great indul- 
gence is granted to the seruples of 
caste, aid the prejudices against tho 
public appearance of females, so pre- 
valent im eastern countries. 

The Mahommedan law still con- 
tinues, as the British fonnd it, the 
gronud work of the eriminal jnris- 
prudence of the country. In civil 
matters, the Hindvvs and Mahom- 
medans substantially enjoy then re- 
speetive “usages. ‘The prejudices 
of both are treated with iudulgenee, 
and the respeet which Asiatic man- 
ners enjoins to women of rank is 
scrupnionsly enforeed. 

‘The body of servants, who fill the 
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commercial, political, financial, and 
judicial officers in Bengal, are sup- 
plied by annual recruits of young 
men, under the appellation of writers, 
who generally leave England for 
India about the age of 18. When 
they have completed three years re- 
sidence in the country, they are ele- 
gible to an office of 5001. per an- 
uum, emoluments upwards; after six 
years, to 15001. upwards; after nine 
years, to 3000]. upwards; and after 
twelve years, to 40001. per annum, 
or upwards. The directors of the 
Company generally appoint annually 
about 30 writers for the civil ser- 
vice. In 1811, the number of civil 
servants in Bengal was 391; under 
the Madras presidency, 206; and un- 
der that of Bombay, 74 ;—in all, 671. 
—The pay, allowanees, and emolu- 
ments of the civil service in Bengal, 
inehiding European uucovenanted 
assistants, ainouuted, in 1811, to 
1,045,400). sterling. 

The stations of the commercial re- 
sidents, for purchasing the invest- 
ment for the Company, are, 


Barcily Keerpoy 
Bauliah Luekipore and 
Commercolly Chittagong 
Cossimbazar Manlda 

Dacca Midnapoor 
Etaweh Patna 

Golagore Radnagore 
Goracpoor Rungpoor 
Hurrial Santipoor 
Hurripaul Soonamooky 


JSungeypoor 


The collectors of the government 
customs are stationed at 


Benares Furruckabad 
Calcutta Hooghly 
Cawnpoor Moorshedabad 
Dacca Patna 


The diplomatic residents are at 
Delhi, Hyderabad, Lucknow, My- 
sore, Nagpoor, Poonah, and with 
Dowlet Row Sindia, who seldom 
stays long in one place. 

The native, or sepoy troops, un- 
der the three presidencies, including 
the non-commissioned officers, who 
are also natives, amount to 122,000 
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men; of whom about 9000 are ca- 
valry, equally divided between Ma~- 
dras and Bengal. European offi- 
cers, attached to this force, are 
nearly 3000. Of European regi- 
ments, each presidency is furnished 
with one, besides artillery and engi- 
neers; and the total mumber of these 
troops, with their officers, exceeds 
4000. The officers rise by scnivrity. 

It has become usual for the British 
government at home to send to In- 
dia a certain number of regiments 
from the army of his majesty, whieh 
are for the time placed at the dis- 
posal of the Company, and co-operate 
with the army inimediately subject 
to that body. About 22,600 kinug’s 
troops are now usually stationed i 
India, at the entire expense of the 
Company, The commander-ia-ehief 
in both king’s and Company’s forecsis 
usually.the same persol, nominated 
both by the king and by the Come 
pany to the command of their re- 
spective armies, and acting by virtne 
of a commission from each. In 
1811, the total number of king’s 
troops in India was 21,468; the ex- 
pense 1,154,695]. per annmm; aud 
the Company’s Bengal army, of ail 
descriptions of reguiars, was 53,690 
meu. 

The annual appoi:. tment of cadets 
for the three presidencies may be 
averaged at 120 for the military, and 
10 for the marine service, amnmuaily. 
In 1811, the number of officers in 
the Company’s service, on the Ben- 
gal establishment, was 1571; the 
pay aud allowanees amounted to 
872,081. per annum. ‘ihe number 
of resident Europeans out of the ser- 
vice, in the provinces under the Ben- 
gal presideney, Caleutta included, in 
1810, were computed at 2000. 

The districts into which, in modern 
times, the province of Beugal has 
been subdivided, are Backergunge, 
Birbhoom, Burdwan, Chittagong, 
Hooghly, Jessore, Mymunsingh, 
Moorshedabad, Nuddea, Purneah, 
Raujeshy, Rungpoor, Sithet, Tip- 
perah, the 24 pergunnahs, and to 
which, from its long connexion, 
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must be added Midnapoor, althongh 
it properly belongs to Orissa, 

Within these limits are compre- 
hended three very large cities: Cal- 
cutta, AJoorshedabad, and Dacca; 
and many prosperous inland trading 
towns, ot trom 10 to 20,000 inhabit- 
ants, such as Hooghly, Boguangola, 
Narraingnnege, Cossimbazar, Nnd- 
dea, Manlda, Mungulhaut, &e. The 
small villages, of from 100 to 500 in- 
habitants, are beyond nmnber, and 
in some parts of the country seein to 
touch each other as in China. While 
passing them by the inland naviga- 
tion, it is pleasing to view the cheer- 
ful bustle and crowded population 
by land and water; men, old women, 
children, birds. and beasis, all mixed 
and intimate, eviticing a sensc of se- 
enrity and appearance of happiness, 
seen in no part of India beyond the 
Company’s territories. Nor have 
the natives of Bengal any real evils 
to complain of, exeept such as ori- 
ginate from their own litigious dis- 
positions, and from the occasional 
predatory visits of gang-rubbers. To 
secure them from the last, the exer- 
tions of government, and of their 
servants in the magistracy, have been 
most strcnnous; neither pains nor 
expense have been spared: but, it 
must be confessed, hitherto without 
the desired success, and partly owing 
to the want of energy iu the natives 
themselves. With respeet to the 
first, the Bengalese are, from some 
characteristic peculiarity, particu- 
larly prone to legal disputation; and, 
politically pacific, seem socially and 
domestically martial. Among them 
wars seen frittered down into law, 
and the ferocious passions dwar fed 
down to the bickering aud snarling 
of the hut and village. 

In this province there are many 
female zemindars, generally subser- 
vient to, and under the management 
of, the family Brahmin, who con- 
trouls their consciences. This per- 
son has his own private interests to 
attend to, and without appearing, 
exerts an ‘influence over the public 
business, ‘The ostensible managing 
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agent submits to the contronl of a. 
concealed authority, which he must 
conciliate; and the interests of the 
state and zemindar equally bend to 
it. A Brahmin in Bengal not only 
obtains a lease of land on better 
terms, but has exemptions from ya- 
rious impositions and ¢xtortions to 
which the in erior classes are cx- 
posed. 

3eyond Bengal the natives of the 
northemm mountains prove, by their 
features, a Tartar origin. ‘They 
people the northern boundary of 
Bengal. 

On the eastern hills, and in the 
adjacent plains, the peentiar features 
of the inhabitants skew with equal 
eertainty a distinet origin; and the 
elevated tract which Bengal includes 
on the west, is peopled from a stock 
ubviously distinct, or rather by se- 
veral races of mountaineers, the pro- 
bable aborigines of the conntry. The 
latter are most evidently distinguish- 
ed by their religion, character, lan- 
guage, and manners, as well as by 
their features, from the Hindoo na- 
tion. Under various denominations 
they people the vast mountainous 
tract which oceupies the centre of 
India, and some tribes of them bave 
not yet emerged from the savage 
state. 

In the mixed population of the 
middle districts, the Hindoos may 
be casily distinguished from the Ma- 
honmedans, Among the latter may 
he discriminated the Mogul, the 
Afghan, and their immediate de- 
scendants, from the naturalized Mus- 
sehnaun. Among the Hindoos may 
be recognized the, peculiar traits of a 
Bengalese, contrasted with those of 
the ‘Hindostany. The native Ben- 
zalese are generally stigmatized as 
pusillanimons and cowardly; but it 
should not be forgotten, that at an 
early period of our military history 
in India, they almost eatirely formed 
several of our battalions, and distin- 
guished themsclves as brave and 
active soldiers. It must, however, 
be acknowledged, that throughout 
Hindostan the Bengalese name has 
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never been held in any repute; and 
that the descendants of forcigners, 
settled in Bengal, are fond of tracing 
their origin to the countries of their 
ancestors. 

The men of opulence now in Ben- 
gal are the Hindoo merehants, bank- 
ers, and banyans of Caleutla, with a 
few at the principal provincial sta- 
tious. The greatest men formerly 
were the Mahommedan ruleis, whom 
the British have snperseded, and 
the Hindoo zemindars. ‘These two 
classes are now reduced to poverty, 
and the lower elasses look np to the 
official servants and domestics of the 
English gentlemen. No native has 
any motive to distinguish himself 
greatly in the army, as he cannot 
rise higher than a soubahdar, a rank 
inferior to an ensign. 

Slavery, in its severest sense, is 
not known in Bengal. Thronghout 
some districts the labonrs of hus- 
bandry is exeented chiefly by bond 
servants. In certain other districts 
the ploughmen are mostly slaves of 
the peasants, for whom they labour, 
but are treated by their ainasters 
more like hereditary scrvauts, or 
maneipated hinds, than like pur- 
chased slaves. Though the fact 
must be admitted, that slaves may 
be found in Bengal among the la- 
bourers in husbanary, yet in most 
parts none but free men are oc- 
cupied in the business of agricul- 
ture. : 

Siany tribes of Fiindoos, and even 
some Branmins, have uo objeetions 
to the use of auitnial food, beef ex- 
cepted. At their entertainments it 
is generally introdneed; by some it 
is daily eaten; and the institutes of 
their religion require,that flesh should 
he tasted even by Brahmits at so- 
lemn saerifices; forbidding, however, 
the use of it, untess joined with the 
performance of sueli a sacrifice. Dr. 
Leyden was inclined to think, that 
anthropophagy was practised by a 
class of mendicants, named Agora 
Punt’h, in Bengal and other parts of 
India. 

Of the existence of Bengal as a 
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separate kingdom, with the lmits 

assigned to it at present, there is no 

other evidence than its distinct lan- 
guage and peculiar written charac- 
ter. At the time of the war of the 

Mahabharat, it constituted three 

kingdoms. Afterwards it formed 

part of the empire of Magadha, or 

Bahar, from which, however, it was 

cismemb: red before the Mahomme- 

dan invasion. ‘The last Hlindoo 
prince of this province was named 

Laeshmanyah, and held his court at 

Nnddea. A.D. 1203, during the 

reign of Cuttnb ud Deen, on the 

Delhi throne, Mahommed Bukhtyar 

Khilijee was dispatehed by that 

sovereign to invade Bengal, and 

marehed with snch rapidity, that he 
surprised and eaptured the capital, 
and expelled Rajah Lachsmanyah, 
who retired to Juggernanth, where 
he had the satisfaction of dying.— 

The Mohammedan general then pro- 

ceeded to Gour, where he established 

his eapital, and reared his mosques 
on the ruins of Hindoo temples.— 

According to Mahommedan testimo- 

nies, this Jarge province was coin- 

pletely subdued in the course of one 
year, 

rom this period Bengal was ruled 
by governors delegated by the Delhi 
sovereigns until 1340. when l'akher 
ud Deen, having assassinated his mas- 
ter, revolted, and ereeted an inde- 
pendent monarehy in Bengal. After 

a short reign he was defeated and 

put to death, and was succeeded by 

A.D. 

1343 Ilyas Khanje. 

1858 Seemnder Shah; killed in an 
engagement with his son, 

1367 Gyasud Deen. He eradicated 
the eyes of his brothers. 

1873 Sultan Assulateen, 

1383 Shums ud Deen; defeated and 
killed in battle by 

1885 Raja Cansa, wlio ascended the 
throne, and was succeeded by 
his son, 

1392 Chietmull Jellal ud Deen, who 
became a convert to the Ma- 
hommedan religion. 

1409 Ahmed Khan, who sent an em- 
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5 Nassir Shad ; 
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bassy to Shah Rokh, the son 

of Thmour. 

succeeded by his 
son, : 
Zarbek Shah. 'Phis prince in- 
troduced imereenary enards 
and forces, composed of negro 
and Abyssian slaves. 

Yuseph Shah, son of the last 
monech, succeeded by his 
uncle, 


2 Futteh Shah, murdered by 


his eunuchs and Abyssinian 
slaves; on which event one 
of the cunuechs scized the 
crown, and asswned the name 
of 

Shah Zadeh; but after a reign 
of eight months, he was assas- 
sinated,and the vacant throne 
taken possession of by 

Teroze Shah Fichshy, an Abys- 
sintan slave, sneceeded by his 
son, 

Mahmeod Shah, murdered by 
his vizier, an Abyssinian, who 
zseended the throne under 
the name of 

Muzilfer Shah, a cruel tyrant, 
shin in battle. 

Seid Llossein Shah. This 
prince expelled the Abyssi- 
nian troops, who retired to 
the Decean and Giirat, where 
they afterwards beeame con- 
spicuons under the appclia- 
tion of Siddees. He also in- 
vadcd Camroop and Assam, 
but was repulsed with dis- 
grace. He was suceceded by 
his son, 


1520 Nusserit Shah, who was as- 


1533 


sassinated by his curuchs, and 
his son ferose Shah placed 
on the throne; but, after a 
reign of three months, he 
was assassmated also by his 
unele. 

Mahmood Shah was expelled 
by Shere Shah the Afghan, 
and with him, in 1538, ended 
the series of nidependent 
monarchs of Bengal. Some 
Portuguese ships had enter- 
ed the Ganges so early as 
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1517; and in 1686 a squa- 
dron of uiie ships, was sent 
to ihe assistance of Mah- 
mood Shah; but these sue- 
cours arrived too Jate, and 
Bengal once more beeame 
an appendage to the throne 
of Dell. 

Shere Shah and his sue- 
cessors cea’ Bengal mn- 
til 1576, when it was con- 
quered by the generals of 
the Emperor Acber; and in 
1580 formed into a soubah, 
or vice-royalty, of the Mo- 
gul empire, by Raja ‘Tooder 
Mult. 


The covernors of Bengal, under 
bn o > 
the Mogul dynasty, were 


A.D. 
1576 


1562 
1584 
1589 
1606 
1607 
1608 
1613 
1618 
1622 
1625 
1626 
1627 
1628 
1632 


1639 


Khan Jehan. 

Moznflir Khan. 

Rajah Yooder Mull. 

Khen Agim. 

Shahbaz Khan. 

Rajah Mansingh. 

Cuttab ud Deen Kokultash. 

Jchangire Cooly. 

Sheikh Islam Khan. 

Cossim Ikhan. 

Ibrahim Khan. 

Shah Jehan. 

Khanezad Khan. 

Mokarrem Khan. 

Fedai whan. 

Cossim Khan Jobune. 

Azim Khan. During the go- 
verument of this viceroy. 
A.D. 1634, the English ob- 
tained permission to trade 
with their ships to Bengal, 
in consequence of a firmann 
from the Emperor Shah Je- 
han; but were restricted to 
the port of Pipley, where 
they established their fae 
tory 

Sultan Shujah, the second son 
of Shah Jehan, and brother 
of Aurengzebi. In 1642, 
Mr. Day, the agent, who had 
so successfully established 
the sctitlement at Miadras, 
proceeded on a voyage of ex- 
perinent to Balasore; from 
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4.D. whenee he sent the first re- 
gular dispateh, received by 
the Court of Directors from 
Bengal, recommending a fac- 
tory at Balasore. In 1656, 
owing to the extortion and 
oppression which the Com- 
pany experienced, their fae- 
tories were withdrawn from 

Bengal. 

1660 Meer.Jumila. 

1664 Shaista Khan. During the go- 
vernment of this viceroy, the 
French and Danes establish- 
ed themselves in Bengal. He 
expelled the Mnghs of Arracan 
from the Island of Sandeep; 
and his administration was in 
other respects able and ac- 
tive, although described by 
the East India Coimpany’s 
agents of that period in the 
blackest colours. 

1677 Vedai Khan. 

1578 Sultan Mahommed Azim, the 
3d son of Aurengzebi. 

1680 Shaista Khan was re-appoint- 
ed. ‘This year Mr. Job Char- 
nock was restored to his 
situation of chief at Cossim- 
bazar; and, in 1681, Bengal 
was constituted a distant 
agency from fort St. George 
or Madras. On the 20th De- 
cember, 1686, in consequence 
of a rupture with the Touj- 
dar, or native military ollicer 
of Hooghly, the agent and 
council retired to Chattanuttee 
or Caleutia, fiom Hooghly, 
considering the first asa safer 
station. 

1689 Ibrahim Khan. In 1693 Mr. 
Job Charmock died, and was 
succeeded by Mr. Eyre; the 
seat of the Companiy’s trade 
continuing at Chattanutice. 
in 1693 Sir John Goldes- 
borongh was sent ont as ge- 
neralsuperintendantand com- 
missary of all the Company’s 
possessions; but he died in 
Bengal in 1794, having con- 
firmed Mr. Eyreas chief. In 
1696, during the rebellion of 


td 
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Soobha Singh, the Duteh at 
Chinsura; the Ilrench at 
Chandenagore; and the En- 


* glish at Chattanuttee (Cal- 


entta), requested permission 
to put their factories in a 
state of defence. ‘The vice- 
roy having assented in gene- 
ralterms, they procecded with 
great diligence to raise wails, 
bastions, and regular fortifica- 
tions ; the first suffered by the 
Moguls, within their domi- 
nions. 


1697 Azim Ushaun, grandson to 


Aurengzebe. This prince in 
1700 permitted the agents of 
the East India Company, in 
consideration of a valuable 
present, to purehase three 
towns with the lands adja- 
cent to their fortified factury, 
viz. Chattanuttee,Gorindpoor, 
and Calcutta. Mr. Lyre, the 
chief, in consequence of in- 
structions from home, having 
strengthened the works of the 
fort, it was denominated Fort 
William, in complimeut to 
the king. 


1704 Moorshud Cooly, or Jaffier 


Khan. This nabob, i 1704, 
transferred the seat of go- 
vernment from Daccato Moor- 
shedabad, as being more cen- 
trical. The annual surplus 
revenue, during his adminis- 
tration, amounted to from 
130 to 150 lacks of rupees 
(1,500,0001.), and was regu- 
larly transmitted to Delhi 
every l'ebruary, accompanied 
by valuable prescuts. In 
1706 the whole stock of the 
united East India Company 
had been removed to Cal- 
cutta; where the garrison con- 
sisted of 129 soldiers, of whom 
66 were Europeans, exclu- 
sive of the gunner and his 
crew. 


1725 Shujah ud Deen, son-in-law of 


the last governor. He was 
succeeded by his son. 


1739 Serferaz Khan, who was de- 
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a.b. throned and killed in battle 
b 

i740 Riedy Khan. It does not 
appear, that this nabob ever 
remitted any part of the re- 
venue to Delhi. After the 
invasion of Hindostan, by 
Ahmed Shah Abdalli in 1746, 
and the death of the Emperor 
Mahommed Shali in the tol- 
lowing year, the Mogul em- 
pire may be considered as 
wholly at an end, bevond the 
immediate vieinity of the city 
of Delhi. 

1756 Seraje ud Dowlah, grandson to 
the late nabob, in April this 
year, took undisputed posscs- 
sion of the three provinces ; 
but, it does not appear, he 
even received or applicd for 
investure from Delhi. Cn the 
20th June, he captured Cal- 
cutta, and shut the prisoners, 
146, in a room 20 feet square, 
where they all perished ex- 
cept 23. On the Ist January, 
1757, Calcutta was retaken 
from him by Adimiral Watson 
and Colonel Clive; on the 
20th June, he was defeated at 
Plassey, and the beginning of 
next July was assassinated by 
order of the son of his suc- 
cessor, in the 20th year of his 
age, and 15th month of his 
government. Jor the subse- 
quent native princes of Ben- 
gal, see the article Moorshe- 
dabad. 

From this era may be dated the 
commencement of the British go- 
vernment in Bengal, although the 
dewanny was not obtained unfil 
1765, when Lord Clive procured it 
from the Emperor Shah Alum, upon 
the condition of paying him 26 lacks 
of rupees per annum, besides secur- 
ing him a considerable territory in 
Upper Hindostan; both of which he 
subsequently forfeited in 4771, by 

utting himself in the power of the 

Taharattas, ‘This important busi- 
ness (the acquisition of ihe .de- 
wanny), observes a native historian, 
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was settled without hesitation or ar- 
gument, as easily as the purehase of 
anass or anyother animal, without 
envoys or relerence, either to the 
King of Lngland or to the Com- 
pany. 

Lord Clive returned to England in 
1767, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Verelst and Cartier. In 1772 Mr. 
Hastings was appointed governor, 
and continued until 1785; when he 
was succeeded by Sir John Mae- 
pherson, who administered the af- 
fairs of government, until the arrival 
of Lord Cornwallis in 1787. 

During ‘his lordship’s govern- 
ment, which lasted until August, 
1793, the land revenue was perma- 
nently settled, a code of regulations 
enacted, aad the army and imagis- 
tracy new modeiled; which improve-~ 
ments were prosecuted by bis suc- 
cessor, Lord ‘Veignmonth, aud com- 
pleted hy the Marquis Wellesley. 
This nobleman reached India the 
26th April, 1795, and left Madras 
for England the 20th August, 1805. 

The Marquis Cornwallis arrived at 
Calcutta, on his scecond mission in 
July, 1805, and died at Ghazipoor, 
near Lenares, the 5th ol! next Octo- 
ber. He was succeeded by Sir 
George Ll. Barlow, who continned 
at the head of the supreme govern- 
ment, until the arrival of Lord 
Minuto, in July, 1807. Lord Minto 
returned to Europe in 1813, and was 
succeeded as governor general by 
the Earl of Moa, who still fills that 
Lnportant station. (Colebrooke, 
Stewart, R. Grant, Tennant, J. 
Grant, Lambert, Bruce, Lord Leign- 
mouth, Sir Henry Strachey, Milburn. 
—Ldinvurgh Review, §c.) 

Benoar, Bay or.—rThis portion 
of the Indian Ueean has the figure of 
an equilatural triangle, very mneh 
resembling in shape, thongh larger 
in size, than that formed )y the con- 
tinent of the Deccan and south of 
India, and usually, but mproperly 
denominated the Peninsula. On the 
west, one limb extends from Bengal 
to Ceylon ; on the east, from Bengal 
to Junkseylon ; and the third, across 
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the bay from Ceylon to Junkseylon. 
Hach limb may be estimated at 1120 
mijes in Jength, and the wheie is 
comprehended within the latitudes 
of 6°. and 20°. north. At the bot- 
tom of the bay, the dificrence of 
oe between the towns of Ba- 

asore and Chitlageng on the oppo- 
site sides, 4°. 63'. 

‘The w est coast of (he Bay of Ben- 
galis ushospitable for shipping, there 
being no harbonr fcr large ships ; but 
the opposite nee. anury execl- 
lent harbours, such as Arracan, Che- 
duba, Negrais, and Syriain in Pegue, 
a harbour near Martaban, ‘Pavoy 
River, King’s Esland, and sey “era har- 
bours in the Mergui Archipeligo, 
besides dunks sey lon, Pelebone, and 
Pula Lada. In other respects the 
two coasts differ materially. Coro- 
“mandel bas no soundings about 30 
“niles trom the shore; the east coast 
has sonndings two degrees off. Ca- 
romandel is eompzratively 2 clear 
‘eountry ; the cast coast of the bay is 
covered with wood. Coromandel 
is offen parched with heat, from 
winds blowing over barren sand ; the 
cast eoast is abways cool, On the 
-west coast, the mouths of the rivers 
are barred with sand; on the east 
coast, they are deep and muddy, 
Coromandel has often destructive 
gales; the east coast has scldom 
any. 

"The numerous rivers that open on 
the coast of the bay, bring down 
such qnantifies of slime and mind, 
that the sea appears tarbid at a great 
distance from the shore. In these 
parts, the tides and currents run 
with great velocity; and when conn- 
ter cuirents mect, a rippling is form- 
ed, extending several miles in a 
straight line, atteuded with a noise re- 
sembling breakers. 

Fhe winds m the Bay of Bengal 
are said to blow six months from the 


N. BE. and the other six froin the 
5. W. his is not precisely the 


case, but is sufficiently accurate for 
general purposes. It is remarkable, 
that in many parts of Judia, during 
March and April, there are on shore 
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strong winds blowing directly from 
the sea; while in the offing it is a 
perleet calm, ‘Thus at Bengal, there 
are in that season very strong sou- 
therly winds, while in the bay, calms 
prevail until May and June. On 
the coast of Malabar, the south-west 
monsoon does not commence blow- 
ing with strengih until the begin- 
ning of the rainy season; but, on 
shore, there are strong wester ly 
winds from about the vernal equi- 
hOX. 

tn the Hindoo Puranas by the 
ferm Calinga is understood the sea 
coast at thesuimmit ofthe bay of Ben 
val, fron: Point Godavery to Cape Ne- 
grais. Ltisdivided into three parts — 
Calinga Proper, which extends from 
Poiut Godavery tothewestern branch 
of the Ganges. The inhabitants of 
this country are called Calingi, by 
Achan wid Pliny. 2dly. Madhya 
Calinga, or the Middle Calinga, 
which isin the Delta of the Gauges, 
and is corruptly callcd Medo Ga. 
linea by Pliny. 3dly. Moga -Ca- 
linga extends from the eastern branch 
of the Ganges to Cape Negrais, in 
the country of the Mias or “Muggs ; 
this is the Maceo Calinge of Pliny. 
The name Calinga implies a coun- 
try abounding with crechs, and is 
equally applicable to the sca shore 
about the mouths of the Indns. 
(forrest, Wilford, Johnson, Renucl, 
1 Buchanan, §e.) 

3ENGERMOW.—A town in the 
Nabob of Onde’s territories, district 
of Lucknow, 43 miles E. from Luck- 
now. Lut. 36°. 53", N. Long. 80°. 
13’. i. Phis town is situated on a 
sulall river, is snrrouuded with 
ehnnps of mango trecs, and has the 
appearance of having been former ly 
umich more considerable. 

>EORE.—A district in the Nizam’s 
dominions, in the province of Au- 
rungabad, situated about the 19th 
degree of north latitude. It is a 
very hilly district, and has not any 
river of consequence. ‘Phe chief 
towit is Beore, and there are besides 
several strong holds. 

Beore.—A town in the Nizanys 
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dominions, in the province of An- 
ringabad, 42 miles S. from the city 
of Aurungabad. Lat. 10°. N. 
Long.e76°. 12’. E. 


BERAR. 


A large provinee in the Deecan, 
extending from the 19th to the 22d 
degrees of north latitude. To the 
‘north, it is bounded by Khandesh 
and Mlahabad ; to the south by 
Aurnngabad and the Godavery; to 
the east by the province of Gund- 
wana; and to the west by Khan- 
desh and Aurungabad. its. limits 
are very inaccurately defined; but, 
including the modern sinall pro- 
vince of Nandere, which properly 
belongs to it, the length may be 
estimated at 230 miles, by 120 iiles 
the average breadth. In the Insti- 
tutes of Weber: compiled by Abul 
Hazel, A. D. 1582, it is described as 
follows: 

“The ancient names of this Seu- 
bah are Durdatut, Ruddavoodyut, 
and Fittkener. 1 is situated in the 
sceond climate. The length from 
Putaich to Beiragurh is 200 coss, 
and the breadth from Buuder to 
Hiindiah, measures 180 coss. On 
the east it joins to Beeragurgh; on 
the north is Settarah; on the south 
Windia; and on the west 'Titingaua. 
It is divided into the following dis- 
tricts; viz. 1. Kkaweel; 2. Poonar; 
3. Kehrieh; 4. Nernalah; 5. Kudlem; 
&G. Bassum; 7. Mahore; 8. Manick- 
durgh; 9. Patna; 10. Tilinganch ; 
11. Ramgur; 12. Boeker; 13. Pull- 
yaleh.” 

It will be perceived, that the pro- 
vinee of Berar, described by Abul 
Fazel, dillers considerably from the 
modern acceptation of the name; 
the latter including (but nnproperly) 
the whole country between Dowleta- 
bad and Orissa, the castern part of 
which was certainly not reduced by, 
and probably not known tothe Ein- 
peror Aeber. Nagpoor has generally 
been supposed to be the capital of 
Berar; but this is a mistake, as it is 
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in the province of Gundwana; El- 
lichpoor heing the proper capital of 
this country. The sonvah of Berar 
was formed during the reign of 
Acher, from conquests made south 
of the Nerbuddah; but the eastern 
parts were probably never com- 
pletely subjugated, 

This provinee is ceutrically situat- 
ed in tle Deccan, nearly at au equal 
distance trom the two seas, ‘The 
surface is m general elevated and 
hilly, and aboands in stronz holds; 
some of whieh, sneb as Gawelehur 
were deemed inipreguabie by the 
natives, until taken by the army 
wader General Wellesley. It has 
many rivers, the principal of which 
are the Godavery, Trptec, Poarnah, 
Wiorda, and Kattna, besides smidler 
streams, © Althoreh so well supplied 
with waitcr, it is but little cultivated, 
and thinly Sufiabited. ‘Phere are 
some parts ol the province, however, 
Which ate so favoured by climate 
and soil, as to be as well cultivated 
as any part of India, produciag rice, 
Wheat, barley, cotton, opis, silk (ia 
sinall, quantities and coarse), and 
sugar—and the whole is susceptible 
of great improveinent. The Berar 
bullochs are reckoned the best in 
the Decean. The principal towns are 
Hilichpoor, Gawelghir, Naruallah, 
Poouar, Nandere, and Patery. 

At present three-fourths of the pro- 
vince are inchided within the terri- 
torics of the Nizam, and the re- 
mainder is either occupied by, or 
tributary to the Nagpoor and Mal- 
wah Maharattas. By the treaty of 
peace conchided with the Nagpoor 
Rajah, in December, 1803, the River 
Voaurda was deciared the boundary 
betwist his dominions and those of 
the Nizam. rom varions canses 
this province las never attained to 
any sreat population, the inhabitants 
probably not exceeding two millions, 
of which number not more thai one- 
tenth are Mahonimedans, the rest 
being Hindoos of the Brahminical 
sect. A singular practice prevails 
among tue Jowest tribes of the in- 
habitants of Berar and Gundwana. 
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Suicide is not unirequently vowed 
by such persons in return for boons, 
solicited from idols. To fulfil his 
vow, the suecessful votary throws 
hinself froma precipice called Ca- 
labhairaya, situated in the mountains 
between Tuptee and Nerbuddah ri- 
vers. The annual fair held near 
that spot, at the beginning of cach 
spring, usttally witnesses cight or 
10 victims of this superstition. 
Among the states which arose out 
of the ruins of the Bhamence sove- 
reigns of the Deccan, A. D. 1510, 
one consisted of the southern part of 
Berar, named the Ummad Shahy 
dynasty. It was so called from the 
founder Ummad ul Moolk, and last- 
ed only through four generations. 
The last Prince Borrahan Ummad 
Shah, was only nominal soyercign; 
the power being usurped by his mi- 
nister Tuffal Khan. Ie was re- 
duced by Motiza Nizam Shah, who 
added Berar to the other dominious 
of Ahmednuggur in 1574, and along 
with the latter sovereignty Berar 
fell under the Mogul domination, to- 
wards the end of the 17th century. 
(Abul Fazel, Rennel, Ferishta, Cole- 
brooke, Leckie, 5th Register, Sc.) 
3ERENG, (Varanga)—Asmall cen- 
tral district in the province of Cash- 
inere, sitnated about 34% 30’. N. 
The chief town is of the saine name. 
Berenc.—A town in the provinee 
ef Cashnierc, 37 miles E. of the city 
of Cashmere. Lat. 34°. 18’. N. 
Long. 74°. 23". E. Near this town 
is a long strait in a mountain, in 
which there is a rescrvoir of water 
seven ells square, which the Hin- 
doos consider as a place of great 
sanctity. (Abul Fazel, §c.) 
BERNAGHUR,(Virnagar.)—A small 
town in the province of Bengal, dis- 
trict of Raujshy, five miles N. from 
Moorshedabad. Lat. 24°. 16’. N, 
Long. 88°. 13’, E. 
3ERNAVER.—A small town in the 
province of Delhi, formerly compre- 
hended in the district of Sumroo 
Begum, 35 miles N. N. E. from the 
eity of Delhi, Lat, 29% 10’. N. 
- Long. 77°. 19’. E.. 
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Besouki.—A large village in the 
north-eastern quarter of the Island 
of Java, situated about three leagues 
from the coast. Lat. 7°. 45’. N, 
Long. 118°. 50’. E. The surround- 
ing country is an immense plain 
of rice fields interspersed with 
thickets. The village of Besouki is 
the capital of a small Malay princi- 
pality; the chief, or tomogon, of 
which, in 1804, was of a superior 
description as a native, possessing 
some knowledge of mathematics and 
physics, although of Chinese origin. 
His palace is built of large white 
stones, in the European manner, 
having in front an extensive court, 
with a wooden gate. (Tombe, &c.) 

Bessernr.—a district in Northern 
Hindostan, situated about the 32d 
degree of north latitude. It is in- 
tersected by the Juinna, and bomnd- 
ed onthe east by the Ganges, with 
the province of Lahore on the west. 
Ithas been but little explored, ex- 
cept by the Goorkhali armics, it 
being tributary to the Nepaul go- 
vernment. 

BesseLy Guavut, (Bisavali-ghat), 
—A pass through the western range 
of mountains, leading from the My- 
sore into the maritime province of 
Canara. This road has been formed 
with great labour out of a bed of 
loose rock, over which the torrents 
run during the rains with snch force, 
as to wash away all the softer parts ; 
and, in many parts, leaving single 
rocks four or five fect in diameter, 
standing in the centre of the road, 
not above two feet asunder. ‘The 
trees in the vicinity are of an enor- 
mous size, several of them being 
100 fect in the stem, withont a 
branch to that height. The descent 
is very steep, yet it is often travelled 
at night by torch light, which has a 
very grand effect aniong the trees 
and preeipices. By this pass nume- 
rous flocks of oxen descend to the 
sea coast with grain, and return with 
salt. (Lord Valentia, Se.) 

Beratsorn—A town in the pros 
vinee of Agra, situated on the S. W. 
side of the Jumna, 37 miles 8. S. E. 
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from Agra. Lat. 26°. 58’, N. Long. 
78°, 28". E, 

Berrian, (Bhattia, named also 
Chumparua).—A district in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, situated between 
the 27th and 28th degrees of north 
latitude. It is bounded on. tne north 
by the Terriani, on the east by Moc- 
wanny and Tirhoot, and on the west 
by the River Gunduck. This district 
was not completely subdued until 
the acquisition of the dewanny by 
the Company, when it was anucxed 
to Chumparun ; and, together, they 
contain, in their greatest extent, 
2546 square miles. 

The chief towns are Bettiah and 
Boggah, and the principal river the 
Gunduck; on the banks of which, 
and indeed all over the district, large 
timber trees for ship building are 
precured, and firs fit for masts. In 
cultivation and manufactures it is 
much inferior to the more central 
districts of Bahar, a considerable 
proportion of the country still re- 
maining covered with prinieval fo- 
rests. (J. Grant, Verelst, §c.) 

BetTian.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Bettiah, 
90 miles N. N. W. from Patna, Lat. 
26°. 47’. N. Long. 84° 40’. L. 

Bettuorian, (Bhitoria).—A dis- 
trict in the province of Bengal, si- 
tuated principally betwixt the 24th 
and 25th degrees of north latitude, 
and now comprehended, with its ca- 
pital Nattore, in the larger division 
of Raujeshy. The principal river is 
the Ganges, but it is cut and inter- 
sected, in all directions, by smaller 
rivers, nullahs, and water courses; 
and has, besides, large internal jeels 
or lakes, which, in the height of the 
rains, join aud form one vast sheet 
of water, interspersed with trees and 
villages built on artificial momnds. 
It is fertile, and well adapted for the 
rice cultivation, of which grain it 
produces, and exports large quanti- 
ties. <A. D. 1386, Rajah Cansa, the 
Hindoo zemindar of this district, re- 
belled against Shums ud Deen, the 
sovereign of Bengal, who was de- 
Seated and slain. On this event Ro-~ 
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jah Cansa ascended the vacant 
throne, which, after a reign of seven 
years, he transmitted to his son 
Cheetmul, who became a Mahom- 
inedan, and reigned tinder the name 
of Snitan Jellal ud Deen. 

Betwan, (Vetava).—This river, 
from its source south of Bopal in 
the province of Malwah, to its con- 
fluence with the Jumna below Cal- 
pee, deseribes a course of 340 miles 
in anorth-easterly direction, Near 
the town of Barwah, in the mouth 
of March, it is about three furlongs 
broad, sandy, and full of round 
stones, and the -water only kuee 
deep; but, drring the rains, it swells 
to such a height as to be impassable. 
(Hunter, Se.) 

Beyan, (Vipasa).—This river rises 
in the province of Lahore, near the 
mountains of Cashmere, and not far 
from the sonree of the Sutulcje, 
whieh it afterwards joins. {or the 
first 200 miles its course is due 
south, after which it pursues a west- 
erly direction, The whole length of 
its present journey may be estimated 
at 350 miles; it appears, however, 
that it formerly fell into the Sutaleje, 
much below the place where they 
now meet, there being still a small 
eanal, called the Old Bed of the 
Beyah. Abul Fazel writes, that the 
souree of the Beyah, named Abya- 
koond, is in the mountains of Keloo, 
in the pergunnah of Sultanpoor. 

This is the fourth river of the 
Punjab, and is the Hyphasis of 
Alexander, after its junetion with 
the Sutuleje, about the middle of its 
course. In 1805 Lord Lake pur- 
sued Jeswunt Row Holkar to the 
banks of this river, where he at last 
sued for peace. (Bennel, Malcolm, 
Abul Fazel, §c.) 

Beyuar, (Vihar).—A town in 
the province of Bengal, district of 
Coos Beyhar, sittated on the east 
side of the Toresha River. Lat, 26°, 
18’. N. Long. 89°. 22’. E. 

BeyKANEER.—See BicaNeRe. 

Bezoara, (Bijora.)—A town in 
the Northern Cirears, district of 
Condapilly, situated on the east bank 
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of the Krishna river. 
N. Long. 80°. 274, N. 

BuaDrinatu, (Vadarinatha.)—A 
town and temple in Northern Hin- 
dostan, in the province of Serinagur, 
situated on the west bauk of the 
Alaeananda River, in the centre of a 
valley, abont tour miles in JTength, 
and one mile in its greatest breadth. 
Lat. 30° 43°. NN. Long. 76°. 38%. 1. 

This town is built on the sloping 
bank of the river, and contains only 
20 or 80 huts, for the accommodation 
of the Brahmins and other attend- 
ants on the temple. The sfructare 
of this edifice is by no means answer- 
able to the reputed sanctity of the 
place; fur the support of which large 
sums are annnally received, inde- 
pendent of the land revenue appro- 
pniated for its maintenance. It is 
built in the form of a cone, witha 
smail cupola,surmounted by a square 
shelving roof of copper, over which 
is a golden ball (gilt) and spire. ‘The 
height of the building is 40 or 50 feet, 
and the era of its foundation too re- 
mote to have reached us even hy 
tradition; it is, consequently, sup- 
posed to be the work of some snpe- 
rior being. This specimen of Tin- 
doo divine architecture, however, 
was too weak to resist the shock of 
the last earthquake, which left it in 
so tottering a condition, that human 
efforts were judged expedient to 
preserve it from ruin. 

Here isa wari bath, supplied hy 
a spring of hot water that issues from 
the mountai, with a thick steam 
strongly tainted with a sulphareous 
smell. Close to it is a cold spring. 
Besides these there are numerous 
other springs, having their peenfiar 
imines and virtnes, which are turned 
toa good account by the Bralinins. 
In going the round of purification, 
the poor pilgrim finds his purse 
lessen as is sins decrease; and the 
numerons tolls that are levied on 
this high road to paradise, may in- 
duce him to think that the straightest 
path is not the cheapest. 

The principal idol, Bhadrinath, is 
about three feet high, cut in black 


Lat. 16°. 32’. 
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stone or marble, dressed in a suit of 
gold and silver brocade, the head 
and hands ouly being uncovered. 
His temple has more beneficed lands 
artached to it than any sacred Fin- 
doo establishment in this part of In- 
dia. Jt is said to possess 700. vil- 
lages, situated in different parts of 
Gerwal or Kemaoon, which are all 
under the jurisdiction of the high 
priest, who holds a paramount au- 
thority, nominally independent of the 
rnling power. 

The selection for the office of high 
priest is confined to the casts of Dec- 
cany Brahinins, of the Chault or. 
Namburi tribes, In former times 
the situation was a perinanent one; 
but since the Nepaulese conquest, 
the pontificate is put up to sale, and 
disposed of to the highest bidder. 
—The territorial revenue probably 
forms the least part of the riches of 
this establishment; for every person 
who pays his homage to 'he deity is 
expected to make offerings in pro- 
portion to his means. In return for 
these oblations, cach person receives 
what is called a presad, which con- 
sists of a little boiled rice, which is 
distributed with a dne regard to the 
amount of the offerings. 

A large establishmeut of servants 
of every description is kept up; and, 
during the months of pilgrimmage, 
the deity is well clothed, and fares 
sumptnously; but, as soon as the 
winter commences, the priests take 
their departure, until the periodical 
retorn of the hely season. ‘The trea- 
sures and valuable viensils are bu- 
ried in a vault under the temple, 
which was once robbed by a few 
mountaineers, who were afterwards 
discovered, und put to death. ‘The 
Brahmins who reside here are chieily 
from the Deccan, and do not -colo- 
Nise, 

The unmber of pilgrims who visit 
Bhadrineth annually is estimated at 
50,000, the greater part being fakirs 
(devotees), who come from the re- 
motest quarters of India. All these 
people assemble at Hurdwar, and, 
as soon as the fair is concluded, 
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take their departure for the holy 
land. 

On the 29th of May, 1808, masses 
of snow, about 70 fect thick, still re- 
mained undissolved on the road to 
Bhadrinath; and the tops of the high 
mowitains were covered with snow, 
which remains congealed through- 
out the whole year. ( Raper, §c.) 

Buacmutry, (Bhagamati)—The 
mountain of Sheopvori, near Cat- 
mandoo, bordering the Nepaul val- 
ley, gives rise to the Bhagmutty and 
RKishenmutty rivers, ‘The sources of 
the first (which also bears the name 
of Brimha Scrassuti) are sitnated on 
the north side of the mountain, rowid 
the cast foot of which the river 
winds, and enters the valley of Ne- 
paul. <A short distance below Cat- 
“ mandoo, the Bishenmutty joins it, 
and loses its name. he course of 
the Bhagmuity trom thence, until it 
passes Hurrecpoor, is unknown; it 
afterwards continues its course to 
Munniary, where it enters the Com- 
pany’s territories, and falls into the 
Ganges a few miles below Monghir, 
Its course, including the windings, 
may be estimated at 400 miles. 

This river is navigable during the 
rains for boats of all burthens, as 
high as Seriva in the Nepaul territo- 
ries, and probably much further up. 
(Kirkpatrick, $e.) 

BuHAGwuntcur.—aA_ rajpoot vil 
lage, in the provinee of <Ajincer, 
dependent on the district of Ran- 
tampoor, with a small fort or waich- 
house on the top of the hill, 65 miles 
S.S8. E. trom dyenagur. Lat. 26°, 
7. N. Long. 76°. 12’. E. 

Buasepoor, (Bajpur)—A town 
iu the province of Oude, district of 
Buveily, 107 miles N. from Lucknow. 
Lat. 28°. 3’. N. Long. 80°. 58’. E. 

BuHaren, or BHARRAGHARRY.—A 
town in Northern Hindostan, in the 
dominions of Nepaul, which, although 
the ordinary residence of the Soubah 
of the Western Turrye, is a mean 
place, containing ouly trom 30 to 40 


huts. Lat. 26°. 50'.N. Long. 85°. 
25’. E. The fort is not more re 


spcectable than the town; nor would 
- 
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the governor’s habitation attract no- 
tive any where else, although built 
of well-burned bricks and tiles. 

The situation of Bhareh is very 
unhealthy; and Capt. Kinloch’s de- 
tachment, which remained here for 
some tine aficr the unfortunate at- 
tempt in 1769 to penetrate into Ne- 
paul, suffered greatly from the pesti- 
lential effect of the climate. (Aurk- 
patrick, Se.) : 

BHATGAN, or BHatconc.—A town 
in Northern Elindostan, situated in 
the valley of Nepanl, Lat. 27°. 32’. 
N. Long. 85°, 45’. E. 

Bhatgong lics cast by south of 
Caitmandoo, distant nearly eight 
road miles. Its ancient name was 
Dhurmaputten, and it is called by 
the Newars Khopodaise, who de- 
scribe it as resembling the dumbroo, 
or guitar of Mahadeva. ‘This town 
is the favonrite residence of the 
Brahmins of Nepaul, containing 
many nore families of that order 
than Catmandoo and Patn together; 
all those of the khetri cast (military) 
flocking to the capital, while Patn is 
chiefly inhabited by Newars. 

In size it is the most considerable of 
the three, being rated only at 12,000 
houses; yetits palace, and the build- 
ings in general.are of a more stiking 
appearance, owing chiefly to the ex- 
ecllent quality of the bricks, which 
are the best in Nepanl—a cowitry 
remarkable for the superiority of its 
bricks and tiles. ‘The former sove- 
reigns of this state possessed the 
smallest share of the valley; but 
their dominions extended a consi- 
derable way castward to the banks 
of the Coosey. Bhatgong is the 
Benares of the Ghoorkhali domi- 
nions, and is said to contain many 
valuable ancient sanscrit mauu- 
scripts. (Nirkpatrich, §c.) 

Buatcone.—See BHATcAn. 

Buattrsa.—A town in the western, 
extremity of the Gujrat Peninsula, 
situated a few miles to the east of 
Oaka. 

This place contains about 500 
houses, chiefly inhabited by Ahcers, 
an industrious and uscful class of the 
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peasantry, originally herdsmen, but 
who of late years have applied them- 
selyes to the enitivation of Jand.— 
‘The country to the north of Bhattia 
exhibits an appearance of cultivation 


and prosperity superior in geucral to ~ 


the rest of the peniusula, ‘The grain 
chicily raised is bajeree. (Ai Alurdo, 
¢.) 

* Buravant River.—aA river in the 
Coimbetoor province, which flows 
past tlie town of Satimungalum, and 
afterwards joius the Cavery at Bha- 
wan Kudal, 

Buawant KupaL.—An old ruin- 
ous fort in the Coimbetoor district, 
situated at the juuetion of the Bha- 
wani with the Cavery. Lat. 11°. 
25, N. Lone. 77°, 47’, E. 

This place contains two eclebrated 
temples ; the one dedicated to Vish- 
nu, and ihe other to Siva, aud was 
built by a polygar, named Guttimo- 
daly, who held all the neighbouring 
countries as a feudatory under the 
rajahs of Madura. At that period 
the dominions of the latter, including 
Saliem, Trechinopoly, and all the 
country south of Sholia or Tanjore, 
were called by the general title of 
Angaraca, and comprehended the 
two countries of Chera and Pan- 
dava. 

At Apogadal, 10 miles from this 
place, a sandy loam is reckoned most 
favourable for the cultivation of rice ; 
and, aecording to its four qualities, 
lets for 41. 2s., 31.12s., and Sl. 4s. 
per acre. Inferior soils let so low 
as 18s.peracre. (F. Buchanan, $c.) 

Buees, (Bhaila)—-A savage 
tribe, scaitered over Hindostan Pro- 
per and the north of the Deccan, 
particularly along the course of the 
Nerbaddah River. They are a jungle 
people, and ina state of great barba- 
rity. They are used by the Maharat- 
tas as guides, and travel with a bow 
and arrows, subsisting-by rapine and 
plunder. The Bheels are supposed 
to have becu the aborigines of Guj- 
rat and th® adjacent quarters of Hin- 
dustan, in Common with the Coolces, 
Khe first now inhabit the interior, 
aud live on what they can procure 
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by hunting and thieving; the latter 
are generally found in the western 
distriets of Gujrat, and along the sea 
shores, where they employ them- 
selves in fishing and piracy. 

The whole range of mountains 
from Songhur (a trontier town be- 
longing to the Guikar), to iis south 
limits, is in the possession of the 
Bheels. (Lone and 6th Register.) 

Brevera (Vihar) River.—aA river 
of the Punjab, or province of Lahore, 
which has its souree in the hills to- 
wards the frontiers of Cashmere, 
from whence it flows in a south- 
westerly dircetion, and afterwards 
joins the Jhylum, or Hydaspes 
River. 

Buevera—A_ town in the Seik 
territories, in the Lahore, situated 
on the west side of the Bhehera, or 
Bhember River, 98 miles W. by N. 
from Lahore. Lat. 32° 2’.N. Long. 
72 °.git,, Ne 

Bue, or Buatsa.—A small town 
in the province of Lahore, 65 mites 
N. by W. from Mooltan. Lat. 31°. 
20'. N. "Loria, 71°72. 

Buey.—A_ small village in the 
Gujrat Peninsula, situated on the 
Run, about 15 miles from the fori- 
ress of Mallia. It consists of a few 
houses, principally inhabited by Go- 
sains, with several large and appa- 
rently ancicut tanks in the vicinity. 
The soil here is rich, deep, and 
marshy. (J‘Alurdo, §e.) 

Butnp.—A. town in the provinee’ 
of Agra, district of Bahdoriah, 30 
miles E. N. [. from Gohud. Lat. 
36°. 34’.N. Long. 78°. 47’. .— 
This place was guaranteed to the 
Rannah of Gohud in January 1804. 

Buiroo.—A town in the Nizam’s 
territorics, in the province of Berar, 
20 miles south of Chandah. Lat, 
19°. 51. N. Long. 80°. 5”. 1. 

Buoneaune.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, district of Mtawch, 
65 niles E. from Agra. Lat. 27°, 
15’.N. Long. 79°. 7’. E. : 

Buorsetr.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, district of Broach, 
20 miles E, from Cainbay. Lat, 
22°, 21.N, Long. 73° 5’. £. 
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Buowanny.—A town and fortress 
in the province of Delhi, district of 
Hurrianzh, taken by assault by the 
British forees on the 29th Sept. 1809, 
after a most obstinate resistance. 

Buurtroor, (Bharatapura).—-A 
town in the province of Agra, 28 
niles W.N. W. from the city of 
Agra. Lat. 279.13’. N. Long. 77°. 
28’. Ei. 

The Rajah of Bhurtpoor is one of 
the principal chieftains of the tribe 
of Jauts, and possesses a conside- 
rable territory and several forts in 
the vicinity of Agra and Mathura, 
on the south-west or right bank of 
the Juma. 

The tribe of Jauts for the first time 
attracted notice in Hiudostan abont 
the year 1700, when having migrated 
from the banks of the Indus, in the 
lower part of the province of Mool- 
tan, they were allowed (to settle in 
the avocations of husbandry in seve- 
ral parts of the Doab of the Ganges 
and Jimua. | Their subsequent pro- 
gress was uncommonly rapid; and 
during the civil wars, carried on by 
the successors of Aurengzebe, the 
Jauts found means to secure them- 
selves a large portion of country, in 
which they built forts, and accumu- 
lated great wealth. The title ofrajah 
is a Hindoo distinction, which some 
of them have assuined; but to which 
they have no inore real right, than 
their ancestors had to the contents 
of the imperial caravans, which they 
were in the habit of plundering. 

During Aurengzebe’s last march 
towards the Deccan, Churaimun, the 
Jaut, pillaged the baggage of the 
army, and with part of the spoil 
erected the fortress of Bhurtpoor. 
Sooraj Mull, one of his successors, 
new modelled the government, and 
was afterwards killed in battle with 
Nudjiff Khan, A. D. 1763. He was 
suceecded by his son, Jewar Singh, 
who was sceretly murdered in 1768. 
At this peried the Jaut territories 
extended from Agra to within a few 
miles of Delhi on the west, and to 
near Etaweh on the east. They 
alse possessed a tract of land south 
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of the Jumna; and, besides places 
of inferior strength, had three forts, 
which were then deemed impreg- 
nable. About 1780, Nudjiff Khan 
subdued great part of the Jaut coun- 
try, and left the rajah little besides 
Bhurtpoor, and a small} district of 
about seven lacks of rupees per ann. 

On the death of Jewar Singh, in 

768, his brother, Ruttan Singh, as- 
cended the throne; and, being also 
assassinated, was succeeded hy his 
brother, Kairy Singh. On the death 
of this chief, his son, Ruujeet Singh, 
assumed the sovereignty, in posses- 
sion of which he still continues.— 
When Madajee Sindia first under- 
took the conquest of Hindostan Pro- 
per, he experienced essential assist- 
ance from Runjeet Singh, who, on 
this account, was treated with great 
comparative lenity by the Maha- 
rattas. ; 

In September, 1803, a treaty of 
perpetual friendship was concluded. 
by General Lake, on the part of the 
British government, with Rajah Run- 
ject Singh, of Bhurtpoor, by which 
the friends and enemies of the one 
state were to be considercd the 
friends and enemies of the other; 
and the British government engaged 
never to interfere in the concerns of 
the rajah’s country, or demand tri- 
bute from him. ‘The rajah, on the 
other hand, engaged, thai if an ene- 
my invaded the British territorics, 
he would assist with his forces to 
compel his expulsion; and, in like 
manner, the British government un- 
dertook to assist the Bhurtpoor ra- 
jah in defending his dominions 
against external attacks. 

Notwithstanding this treaty, con- 
cluded in the most solemn manner, 
and with all the customary formali- 
ties, in 1805, the rajah most unac- 
countably embraced the declining 
cause of Jeswant Row Holkar, re- 
peatedly discoinfited by Lord Lake, 
and admitted him with the shattered 
remains of his army into the fortress 
of Bhurtpoor. ‘The conseqnence, 
was, a sicye commenced, which will 
be memorabie in the annals of Ladia, 
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for the sanguinary obstinacy both of 
the attack and detenee. The gar- 

-rison repulsed with vast slaughter 
the most desperate assaults of the 

_besiegers, who, trom the breadth aud 
dcepness of the wet ditch, ever 

- could get in sufficient uumbers to 
close quarters, although a few, half 
swimming, half wading, did reach 

‘and ascend the ramparts, but only 
to be tumbled back into the ditch. 
In the course of this siege the Bri- 
tish sustained a greater loss of men 
and officers, than they had suffered 

‘in any three of the greatest pitched 
batiles they had fonght in India; 
but the rajah perceiving that ihe 

_ British perseverance must ultimatcly 

_prevail, sued for peace, sent his son 
to Lord Lake’s camp with the keys 
of the fortress, and agreed to compel 
Holkar to quit Bhurtpoor. 

' On the 17th of April, 1803, the 
sicge beiug thus concluded, a second 
treaty was arranged, by which the 
former conditions of friendship were 
renewed, but with stipulations eal- 

_enlatcd to cusure a stricter perforin- 
ance of them on the part of the ra- 
jah, who agreed, that, as a security, 
one of his sous should coustautly 
remain with the officer connnauding 
the British forees in Upper Hindos- 
tan, until sch time as the British 

_governiment should be perfeetly sa- 
tisfied in regard to the rajuh’s fide- 
lity; upon the 

‘whieh they agreed to restore to hin 

_ the fortress of Deeg. 

In consideration of the peace 
graited, the rajah bound himsclf to 
pay the British government 20 lacks 

‘ol rupees, five to be paid iminedi- 
ately, and the remainder by imstal- 
ments. In consequence of the pi- 

‘cilication, the country before pos- 

_sessed by the rajah was restorcd to 
him, and he engaged to assist the 

British against all invaders, and not 
to reccive any Europeans into his 
service. As by the second article 
of the treaty the British government 
becaine guarantee to the rajah for 
the security of his country against 

“external cnemies, it was agreed, that 

t 
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in case a misunderstanding arose 
between him and any other chief, he 
would, in the first instanee, submit 
the eause of dispute to the British 
government, which wonld cendea- 
vour to settle it amicably; but if, 
fron the obstinacy of the opposite 
party, this was unattainable, the ra- 
jah was authorized to demand aid 
from the British government. 

The extent of the rajah’s territo- 
ries has never been acenrately detin- 
ed, but they contain no town of con- 
sequence besides Bhurtpoor, Biana, 
and Deeg, which last was restored 
to him. At present he appears to 
be cordially attached to the British 
government, and really sensible of 
the important protection afforded 
him by the treaties subsisting with 
that state; as a proof of which, he 
perinitted, and even invited, the 
British officer who was surveying 
that part of Hindostan, in 1806, to 
survey his territories also, (Alarguis 
Wellesley, Hunter, Franklin, Craw- 


furd, Treaties, MSS. §c.) 


Brawa, (Byana).—A_ town in the 
proviuee of Agra, 44 niles W.S. W. 
from the city of Agra. Lat. 26°. 56’. 
N. Long. 77° 164 E. 

This town preceded Agra as the 
capital of the proyinee, as we learn 
from Abul Pazel that Sultan Secun- 
der Godi nade it his netropolis, and 
kept his court here, while Agra was 
a village dependent ou it. It was 
first conquered by the Mahomme- 
dans in 1197. Biana is still con- 
siderable, and contains many large 
stone houses, aud the whole ridge 
of the hdl is covered with the re- 
mains of buildings, among whieh is 
a fort, containing a high pillar, con- 
spicnons at a great distance. In 
1799 the town and district belonged 
fo Rauject Singh, the Rajah of 
Bhurtpoor, and with hit it probably 
still remains. (Abul azel, Hunter, 
Se.) 

Bicanere, (Bieanr).—A_ large 
district in the province of Ajmeer, 
situated about the 29th degree of 
north latitude. It is bounded on the 
north by the country of the Battics, 
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west by the desert, S. W. by Jessel- 
mere, sonth by Joudpoor, S. E. by 
Jeypoor, and cast by the district of 
Dhirrianah. 

‘The eountry is elevated, and the 
soil a light brown sand, from the 
native of which the rain isabsorbed 
as soon usit fulls. Wells are, con- 
sequently, of absolute necessity, 
and are made ot brick, generally 
from 100 to 200 feet deep. Mach 
family has, besides, a cistern for the 
collection of rain water. With the 
exception of a tew villages towards 
the castern frontier, the cultivation 
ot Bicanere is precarious ; bejurah, 
and other species of Indian pulse, 
heing the only produce, the inhabi- 
tants depending greatly on the neigh- 
bonring provinces for a supply of 
provisions. Horses and bullocks, of 
an inferior breed, are raised, and are 
nearly the sole export. 

This district imports coarse and 
fine rice, sugar, opinin, and indigo, 
The former articles are brought trom 
Lahore by Rajghur aud Churoo. 
Salt is procured from Sambher, and 
wheat from the Jeypoor country ; 
spices, copper, and course cloth, from 
Jesselmere. Vhe chicf place of 
strength is the city of Bicanere. 
Churoo, Rangeham, and Bahndra, 
are rechoned strong places by thie 
natives, but they are ill supplied 
with water. The conntry being an 
extensive level pluin, contains few 
natural strong holds, or fortitied 
places. To cross the Desert of Bica- 
nere requires a march of 11 days, 

The country is governed by the 
Rhatore Rajpoots, but the cultiva- 
tors are mostly Jauts. Ji 1582, this 
district was deseribed by Abul Mazel 
as follows: “ Sircar Bey kancer, con- 
taining LL mahals, revenue 4,750,000 
dams. ‘This sirear furnishes 1200 
cavalry, and 50,000 tufautry.” (Zho- 
mas, Franklin, §c.) 

Bicaneri.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmicer, the capital of a 
district of the same name, 220 miles 
W. by N. from Delhi. 

This city is spacious, well built, 
and surrounded by a wall of Conhker. 
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On the south west side is the fort, 
where the rajali resides. It is a place 
of considerable strength, built in the 
Indian style, and encompassed by a 
broad and deep ditch; but the chief 
security of both the city and tort, 
arises from the scarcity of watcr in 
the surrounding country. 4 

In the service of the Bicanere 
Rajah are several Europeans of dif- 
ferent nations, who reside within the 
fort. The Batties aud this rajuh are 
generally in a state of hostility ; and, 
in Noy. 1808, the city and fort were 
blockaded by the Rajah of Jondpoor 
and his allies. (Lomas, lth Ike- 
gister, §¢c.) 

bickut.—A town tributary to the 
Maharattas, in the province of Agra, 
district of Narwar, 40 wiles east 
from the city of Narwar. Lat. 25°, 
43’, N. Long. 78°. 52/. E. 

Binzrecur, (Vijayaghar).— A 
town in the province of Allahabad, 
district of Chunar. Lat, 24°. 37% 
N. Long. 83°. 10’. E. 

The tort is a cireumvallation of a 
rocky hill, measaring from the un- 
inediate hase to the summit about | 
two miles. Its strength consists in 
the height and steepness of the fill, 
aud the unhealthy nature of the sur- 
rounding conutry. ‘Three deep re- 
servoirs, excavated an the top of the 
hill, supplied the garrison with wa- 
ter. It was taken by the British 
forees in 1781, during the revolt of 
Cheit Singh, and has ever since 
been neglected, and in ruins. ‘Fra- 
velling distance from Benares 56 
miles. (Foster, Itennel, §c.) i 

Biyanacun, (Vidynagar).—A city 
in the Balaghaut Ceded Territories, 
in the south of India, now in ruins, 
but once the capital of a great Hin- 
dov empire. Lat. 15°, 14", N. Long. 
76°, 34’. Ii. 

The remains of this city are si- 
tuated on the sonth bank of the 
Toombuddra River, directly oppo- 
site to Annagoondy, On the north 
side of Comlapoor fort are a great 
munber of rugged hills, covered with 
pagodas, ‘The city has been enclos- 
cd with strong stone walls on the 
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east side, and bounded by the river 
on the west, the circumference of 
the whole appearing to be about 
eight miles. Betwixt the immense 
piles of rocks crowned with pagodas, 
several streets can be traced from 30 
to 45 yards wide, and there is one 
remains yet perfect. There are a 
number of streams flow through the 
ruins of the city, which is named by 
the natives on the spot Allpatna. 
The river at one place, at the foot of 
these ruins, is only 16 yards wide, 
below which there has been a stone 
bridge. Aunagoondy, which was 
formerly only a part of the city, is 
now the Canarese name for the 
whole. 

The building of this metropolis 
was begun A. D. 1336, and finished 
in 1343, by Aka Hurryhur, and Buc- 
ca Hurryhur, two brothers, the for- 
mer of whom reigned until A. D. 
1350, and the latter until 1378. It 
was at first named Vidyanagara, the 
city of science, but was afterwards 
named Vijeyanagara, the city of 
victory. 

The Chola (Tanjore), the Chera, 
and the Pandian (Madura) dynasties 
were all conquered by Nursing Ra- 
jah, and Krishna Rajah of Bijanagur, 
iy the period between 1490 and 
1515. The kingdom was then called 
Bisnagar, and Narsinga, in old Eu- 
ropean maps, and comprehended the 
whole Carnatic above and below the 
Ghants; when visited by Czesar 
Frederic, who described the city as 
having a cireuit of 24 miles, and 
containing within its walls many hills 
and pagedas. 

A state of incessant hostility snb- 
sisted between the Mahommedan 
sovereigns of the Deccan, and this 
Hindoo principality ; notwithstand- 
ing which we learn from Fenshta, 
that Rajah Deo Ray, of Bijanaguy, 
about 1440, received Mahommedans 
into his service, and erected a mos- 
que for them in his capital, com- 
muanding that no person should mo- 
lest them in the exercise of their re- 
ligion. He had 2000 soldiers of this 
religion in his army, fighting against 
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the Bhamence Mahommedan princes 
of the Deccan. -At that era they 
were reckoned more expert bowmen 
than the Hindoos. 

In 1564 the four Mahommedan 
Deccany Kings of Ahmcdnuggur, 
Bejapoor, Golconda, and Beeder, 
combined, and totally defeated Ram 
Rajah, the sovereign of Bijanagur, 
on the plains of Tellicotta, and after- 
wards marched to the metropolis, 
which they plundered and sacked, 
The city was depopulated by the 
consequence of this victory, and de- 
serted by the successor of Ram Ra- 
jab, who endeavonred to re-establish 
at Pennaconda, the ruins of a once. 
powerful dynasty. About 1663 the 
Sree Rung Rayeel, or Royal House 
of Bijanagur, appears to have be- 
come extinct, as we hear no more of 
it after that period. Yor the history 
of the nominal rajahs who followed, 
sce the article ANNAGoonDY. The 
latter are said for many years to 
have kept an exact register of the 
revolutions in the Deccan and south 
of India, in the vain hope of being, 
by some future turn of the wheel, 
reinstated in their ancient rights, 
Travelling distance from Madras, 
386,‘ from Seringapatam, 260, from 
Calcutta, 1120, from Delhi, 1106, 
and from Hyderabad, 264 miles. 
(Wilks, Rennel, Ferishta, Scott, c.) 

Biseycur.—A town and fort in 
the province of Agra, district of I'ur- 
rnckabad, 45 miles N. N. E. from 
Agra. Lat, 27°. 47’. N. Long. 78°. 
11. TE. Tt was taken, in 1803, by 
the British forces, after considerable 
resistance by the zemindar. 

Bisore, (Bajawer).—A small Af- 
ghan district in the province of Ca- 
bul, situated about the 34th degree 
of north latitude, and comprehend- 
ed within the division of Sewad. 
Abul Fazel, in 1582, describes it as 
follows : 

“ Bijore is in length 25, and in 
breadth from five to 10 coss. On 
the east lies Sewad, on the narth 
Kinore and Cashghur, on the south 
Bickram, and on the west Guznoor- 
gul, The gir of this district res 
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sembles that of Sewad, excepting 
that the heat and cold are rather 
more severely felt here. It has only 
three roads; one leading to Hindos- 
tan, called Danisheote, and two that 
go to Cabul; one of which is named 
Summej, and the other Guznoorgul. 
Danishcote is the best road. Ad- 
joining to Bijore, and confined by 
the meuntains of Cabul and Sinde, 
is a desert, measuring in length 30 
eoss, and in breadth 25 eoss.” 

This distiict contains eight exten- 
sive vallies, of which Rod is the 
largest. It is only partially possessed 
by the Yusefzei tribe, many portions 
being occupied by the Mohmand, 
Sahi, Shinwari, and ‘Turealani tribes. 
(Abul Fazel, Leyden, Sc.) 

Bisore.—An Alyghan town in the 
province of Cabul, the capital of a 
district of the same name, 55 miles 
west from the Indus. Lat. 34°, 9’, 
N. Long. 70° 43". i. 

Bitanau.—A townin the Rajpoot 
territories, in the proviuce of Aj- 
meer, 52 miles U. by N. from Odey- 
poor. Lat. 25°. 50. N. Long. 74°. 
52’. E. 

Bivesur, (Bileswara).—A town 
in the dominions of the Maharattas, 
in the provinee of Bejapoor, 20 miles 
west from Satarah, Lat. 17°. 53’, 
N. Long. 73. 45’. E. : 

Bitey.—A town in the Rajah of 
Mysore’s territories, 192 miles N. W. 
from Scringapatam. Lat. 14°. 23’, 
N. Long. 74°. 53’. E. 

Bittetron.—An island in the Kast- 
ern Seas, about the 3d degree of 
north latitude, situated hetwixt Su- 
mnatra and Bornco. In length it may 
be estimated at 50 miles, by 45 the 
average breadth. Little is knewn 
respecting this island. 

BiLtounjaH.—A small district in 
the province of Gundwaua, bounded 
ou three sides by the British pro- 
vince of Bahar, and to the south by 
the district of Singhrowlah. The 
Soaue, which is the northern boun- 
dary, is the principal river, and the 
chicf town is Ontarree. It is pos- 

. sessed by independent zemindars ; 
but, although so near to the coun- 
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tries being occupied by the British, 
very little is known respecting it. 

Bitsan, ( Bilvesa,).—A town be- 
longing to Dowlet row Sindia, in the 
province of Malwah, situated on the 
Betwah River, which takes its rise 
from a large tank near Bopal. Lat. 
93°. bacen. Lone: 77°. 50’. E. 

The town, or fort of Bhilsah, is 
enelosed with a stone wall, furnished 
with square towers, and a ditch. 
The suburbs without the walls are 
not very extensive, but the streets 
are spacious, and contain some good 
houses. This place is situated nearly 
on the S. W. extremity of the dis- 
trict, where it is contiguous to that 
of Bopal. The town and surround- 
ing country are celebrated ail over 
India for the excellent quality of the 
tobacco, which is bought up with 
great eagerness and exported. The 
country is open, and well cultivated. 
To the eastward of the town, at the 
distance of six furlongs, is a high 
and steep rock, on the top of which 
is a durgah, consecrated to the me- 
mory of a Mahommedan saint, nam- 
ed Jelal ud Deen Bokhari. It was 
first conquered by the Mahomunc- 
dans about 1230, and again in 1292, 

Travelling distance from Oojain, 
140 miles, trom Nagpoor, 249, from 
Benares, 416, from Calcutta, by 
Mundlah, 867 miles. (ddunter, Z’e- 
rista, Rennel, &ce.) 

Bimsa.—See SuMBHAWA. 

Biucreatan, (Lhimalapatan).—A 
town in the Northern Cirears, si- 
tuated on the Bay of Bengal, 12 
wniles N. from Vizayapatain. Lat, 
17°. 50’. Long. 83°. 35’. LE. The 
Datch had formerly a tort here, the 
ruad hetore which was practicable 
from Dee. to Sept. In the adjacent 
country piece goods of various sorts 
are manufactured. 

BinDRAgUND, (Vrindavana).—A 
town in the province of Agra, near 
to Mathura, situated on the west 
side of the Jumna River, 35 iniles 
N. by W. tron Agra city. Lat. 27°. 
37’. N. Long. 77° 38’. . The name 
Vrindavana significs a grove of tnlsi 
trees, and the place is famous as (hs 
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scene of some of the youthful sports 
of Krishna, the favourite deity of 
the Hindoos ; and, on that account, 
continues io be a place of pilgrimage 
much resorted to. _ 

Binpikee.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Allahabad, 62 miles S. W. 
from Lucknow. Lat. 26° 8% N. 
Long. 80°. 34’. E. 

Rinporsnu.—aA_ town in the terri- 
tories of the Maharattas, in the pro- 
vinee of Agra, 80 miles LE. S. E. 
fron: Gualior, Lat, 26°. 2’. N. Long. 
79°73’. E. 

Bintane.—An island lying off the 
sonth-easicrn extremity of the Ma- 
lay Peninsnla, abont the first degree 
of north latitude. In length it may 
be estimatcd at 35 miles, by 18 the 
average breadth. The chief town 
1s Rebio, or Rio, a port cf cousider- 
able trade. This island is surronnd- 
ed by numbecrless sinall rocky isles 
and islets, which render the naviga- 
tion intricate and dangerous. 

Birvoom, (Virabhumi, the Land 
of Herves).—A distrivt in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, situated ahout the 
24tih degree of north latitude. To 
the north it is bounded by Alonghir 
and Rajemal; to the south by Burd- 
wan and Pachete; to the east it has 
Ranjishy ; and to the west Monghir 
and Paehcte. By Abul Fezel it is 
named Madarun. In 1784 the su- 
perficial extent comprehended 3,858 
square miles, a considerable propor- 
tion of which is hilly, jungly, and 
bat thinly inhabited. The revenne 
was then 611,321 rupees. Vhe Adji 
is the chief navigable river, and this 
elistrict is, on the whole, one of the 
worst off in the province, with re- 
spect to water carriage. The agri- 
cultnre and pepulation are inferior 
to the more castern parts of Bengal, 
and the principal mauniacture is 
that species of calicoes named gur- 
ras. ‘The chief towns are Snrool, 
Sooro, aud Nagore. 

Birboom is the largest Mahomme- 
dan zemindary in Bengal, and was 
originally canferred on Assud Ullah, 
father of Budder nl Zemaun, of the 
Afghan or Patan tribe, who was al- 
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lowed to settle here about the time 
of Shere Shah, tor the political pur- 
pose of gnarding the frontiers of the 
west against the inenrsions of the 
barbarous Hindoos of Jeharennd.’ 
A warlike Mahonunedaa militia 
were entertained as a standing army, 
with suitable territorial allotments 
under a principal landholder of the 
same ftuith. fn some respects it cor- 
responded with the ancient military 
fiefs of Lurope, certain lands being 
excinpted from rent, and appro- 
priated solely to the maintenance of 
troops. This privilege was resnmed 
by Cossiin Alt in 1763, and is now 
still more unnecessary. 

In 1801, by the directions of the 
Marquis Wellesley, then governor- 
general, the board of revenue cir- 
culated various queries to the col- 
lectors of the different districts on 
statistical subjeets, ‘The result of 
their replies proved that the district 
of Birbhoom contained 700,000 in 
the proportion of one Mahommedan 
to 30 Hindeos, and that any lands 
advertised for sale readily met with 
purchasers. (J. Graut, Colebrooke, 
Ye.) 

Biracuese.—A town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the provinee of 
Khandesh. Lat. 219%, 20°.N. Long. 
74°. 47’, E. 

BirnHEMABAD, (Brahimabad).—A 
smal] town in the provinee of Agra, 
10 miles N. W. trom Kanoge. Lat. 
27°. 8’. N. Long. 79°, 41’. E. 

Bisano,—-A small island, about 
20 miles in cireumference, lying off 
the north-eastcru extremity of Ce- 
lebes. Jat. 29. 5”. N. Long, 125°, 
5! Fi, 

Biseypoor,(Viswapura).—A town 
in the Naboab of Onde’s territories,,. 
in the province of Onde, situated on 
the east side of the Dewah, or Gog- 
grah River, 53 miles N. W, from 
Fyzabal. Lat."37°. 18’. N, Lomge 
81°. 33’, Ki. 

Bisneu, (Bijnee).—A_ district in 
Assam, situated on the sonth side of 
the Brahmapootra, and |ying be- 
tween Goalparah (in Bengai) and 
Nagerbarya, ‘To the. south it is 
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bounded by the Garrow mountains. 
The Rajah of Bisnee, besides the 
lands he possesses within the Com- 
pany’s provinees, has also territories 
in the adjacent sootan country. The 
Chaantehieu River, which passes 
Wandipoor in Bootan, flows along 
the flat surface of this district into 
the Brahmapootra. (Wade, Zuruer, 
12th Register, &c.) 

Bissencur,(Vishnughar).—A town 
in the province of Bahar, district of 
Raineur. Lat. 23°. 6’. N. Long. 
85°, 56’. E. 

BissENPRAAG, (Vishnuprayaga).— 
A village in Northern Hindostan, 
situated at the junetion of the Ala- 
cananda, with a river called the 
Danli or Leti, in the province of 
Sevinagur. Lat. 30%. 36’. N. Long. 
Te. oa. Le. 

This place eontains only two or 
three houses, and is not held in great 
veneration ; for, although in point of 
magnitude, this pray aga may he con- 
sidcred next to Devaprayaga, no 
particular ablations are here enjoin- 
ed by the Shastras. ‘The mountains 
to the northward on cach side rise to 
a stupendous height, and nearly 
meet at their base, leaving only a 
passage of 40 or 50 feet for the eur- 
rent of water, which 1s obstructed 
by large masses of rock. The Ala- 
cananda, above this confinence, is 
called the Visinn Ganga, from its 
flowing near the feet of Vishnu at 
Bhadrinath. Jt comes from the 
north, and is in breadth from 235 to 
30 yards, with a rapid stream. ‘Phe 
banks are steep und rocky, and the 
passuge of the river is cfleeted on a 
platform abont five feet broad, and 
extending from shore to shore. (Ra- 
per, Se.) 

Bissoier, (Visavali)—A_ district 
belonging to the Sciks, in the pro- 
vinee of Lahore, extending along 
the north-west side ot the Ravey 
River, and situated between the 32d 
and 33d degrees of north latitude, 

from Bellaspoor fertile vallies, 
though not wide, extend to Bissolee, 
where the country is covered with 
high hills, which extend with little 
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variation of the limits of Cashmere. 
The ehief town is Bisselce, and the 
greater part of the district is usually 
tributary to the Jamboe Rajah. 

BIssOLEE.—A town belonging to 
the Seiks, in the province of Lahore, 
73 miles N. E. trom the city of La- 
here. Lat. 32°. 22’. N. Long. 74% 
52’. E. his place stands on the 
N. W. side of the Ravey River, 
which is here 120 yards broad, when 
the waters are at the lowest, and 
very rapid. It is fortified, and com- 
mands the entrance to the northern 
hills. 

Bissoure.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Delhi, district of Baricly, 
30 iniles W. trom Bariely. Lat. 28°. 
20'°.N. Long. 78° 50’. E. This was 
a flourishing place during the early 
periods of the Mogul empire, and 
afterwards under the Robillahs. Se- 
verul of the family of the Rohillah 
founder, Ali Mahommied, are buried 
here. Itis now very desolate, com- 
pared with its former state. (Frank- 
lin, §.) 

Bissunpoon, (Vishuupura).—A ze- 
mindary, in the province of Bengal, 
now comprehended in the distriet of 
Burdwan, which, in 1784, according 
to Major Rennel, measured 1256 
square miles, and the revenue was 
3,86,707 current rupees. This ze- 
mindary appears to be one of the 
most ancient cstates in the province; 
for, by an era peentiar to itself, it 
must have been in the possession of 
the present proprietor’s family through 
a course of 1099 years; during which 
period they were nearly independent, 
paying only a small tribute to the 
sovereign until 1715, during Jaffier 
Khan’s administration, when the 
couutry was eompletely reduced. 
The zemindars are of a Rajpoot fa- 
mily, and possess a list of 56 succes- 
sive rajahs, who governed the coun- 
try in regular succession. (Davis, 
J, Grant, §c.) 

Bissuxroor, (Vishnapoor).— A 
town in the provinee of Bengal, dis- 
triet of Burdwan, 77 miles N. W. 
from Calentta. Lat, 23° 4’. N. Long. 
87° 25’. E. 
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Biswau, (Viswa)—A town in the 
Nabob of Oude’s territories, in the 
yeovinee of Oude, 37 miles N. by 
. from Lucknow. Lat. 27°. 29', 
N. Long. 81°. FE. 

Bissy, (Ves?).—A town belonging 
to the Nagpoor Maharattas, in the 
province of Gundwana, 25 miles 8S. 
by E. from Nagpoor. Lat. 20°. 46’. 
N. Long. 79°. 55’. E. 

Bo, or Hop.—A cluster of small 
islands lymg E. S. E. from the son- 
thern extremity of Gilolo. ‘They are 
inhabited, and supplies of cocoa- 
nuts, and salt, and dried fish, may 
be had here. 

Boap, (Bedha).—A large fenced 
village in the province of Orissa, si- 
tuated on the south side of the Ma- 
hanuddy River, which at this place, 
in the month of October, is 14 miles 
broad. Lat. 26°. 50’. N. Long. 84°. 
18’. E. The tace of the whole coun- 
try, in this neighbourhood, is moun- 
tainous, interspersed with vallies 
from four to 16 miles in ecircumfer- 
ence. The villages are fenced with 
bamboos, to protect the inhabitants 
and their cattle from wild beasts. 
In the fields the women are seen 
holding the plongh, while the female 
children drive the oxen. It is pos- 
sessed by an independent zemindar. 
(Ist Register, §c.) 

Boapdjoos.—Sec Borneo. 

Bosirer.—A town in the Nor- 
thern Circars, 83 miles west from 
€Cicacole. Lat. 18° 27’. N. Long. 
83°. 28". E. 

In 1757 the first in rank of the 
polygars of this country was Ran- 
garoo of Bobilce. His fort stood 
about 60 miles N. E. of Vizagapatam, 
close ‘to the mountains; the de- 
pendent district being about 20 
square miles. ‘There had long been 
a deadly hatred betwixt this poly- 
gar and Vizcram Ranze, an adja- 
cent polygar, whose person, . how 
much soever he feared his power, 
Rangaroo held in the utmost con- 
tempt, as of low extraction, and of 
new note. Vizerain Rauze_ per- 
suaded the French commander M. 
Bussy, to espouse his side of the 
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quarrel; and the latter not foresee- 
ing the ternble event to which he 
was procceding, determined to re- 
duce the whole country, and to ex- 
pel the polygar and his family. 

A polygar, besides his other towns 
and forts, has always onc situated in 
the most diflicult part of his country; 
which is intended for the last refuge 
for himself, and all his blood. The 
singular construction of this fort is 
adequate to all the intentions of de- 
fence, among a people unused to 
cannon, or the means ot battery. 
Its ontline is a regular square, which 
rarely exceeds 200 yards; a round 
tower is raised at each of the angles, 
and a square projection in the 
middle of each of the sides. ‘The 
height of the wall is generally 22 feet; 
but the rampart within only 12, 
which is likewise its breadth at the 
top, although it is laid much broader 
at the bottom. The whole is of 
tempered clay raised in distinct 
layers, of which each is left exposed 
to the sun, until thoroughly harden- 
ed before the next is applied. ‘The 
parapet rises 10 feet above the ram- 
part, and is only three feet thick, 
It is indented five feet down from 
the top in interstices six inches: 
wide, which are three feet asunder, 
A foot above the bottom of these 
interstices and battlements rns a 
line of round holes, another two: 
feet lower, and a third two fect from 
the rampart. These holes are usually. 
formed with pipes of baked clay, and 
serve for the employment of fire. 
armis, arrows, and lances. ‘The in- 
terstices are for the freer use of these 
arms, instead of loop holes, which 
eannot, be inserted or cnt in the 
clay. 

The towers and the square pro- 
jection in the middle, have-the same 
parapet as the rest of the wall; and 
in two of the projections in the op- 
posite sides of the fort are gateways, 
of which the entrance is not in front, 
but ono one side, from whence itis con- 
tinued throngh half the mass, and then 
turns by a right angle mto the place. 
On any alarm, ‘the whole passage is 
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choked up with trees; and the outside 
surrounded, to some distance, witha 
strong bed of thick brambles. ‘The 
rampart and parapet is covered by 
a shed of strong thatch, supported 
by posts; the eves of this shed pro- 
ject over the battlement. This shed 
affords shelter to those on the ram- 
part, and guards it against the sun 
and rain. An area of 500 yards or 
more, in every direction round the 
fort, is preserved clear, of which the 
circumference joins the high wood, 
which is kept thick, three or four 
miles in breadth, around this centre. 
Few ofthese forts permit more than 
one path through the woods. The 
entrance of the path from without, 
is defended by a wall exactly simi- 
lar in construction and strength, to 
one of the sides of the fort; having 
its round towers at the ends, and 
the square projection in the middle. 
l'vom natural sagacity, they never 
raise this redoubt on the edge of the 
wood, but at the bottom of a recess 
cleared on purpose; and on each 
side of the recess, raise a breast- 
work of earth or hedge to gall the 
approach. ‘The path admits only 
three menabreast, winds continually, 
and is every where commanded by 
breast-works in the thicket; and has 
in its course several redoubts similar 
to that of the entrance, and like that 
flanked by breast-woiks on cach 
hand. Such were the defences of 
Bobilee, which are given at length 
as a general specimen of all polygar 
forts; against which M. Bussy 
marched with 750 Jiuropeans, of 
whom 250 were horse, four field 
pieces, and 11,000 pcons and sepoys, 
the army of Vizeram Ranze, who 
commanded them in person. 

The attack commenced at break 
of day, on the 24th January, 1757, 
with the field pieces against the 
four towers; and by nine o'clock, 
several of the battlements were 
broken. All the leading parties of 
the four divisions then advanced at 
the same time with scaling ladders ; 
but, after much endeavour for an 
hour, not a man had been able to 
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get on the parapet, and many had 
fallen wounded. Other parties fol- 
lowed with little success, until all 
were so fatigued, that a cessation 
was ordered ; during which the field 
picces, having beaten down more of 
the parapet, gave the second attack 
greater advantage; but the ardour 
of the defence increased with the 
danger. ‘The garrison longht with 
the indignant ferocity of wild beasts, 
defending their dens and families ; 
several of them stood as in defiance 
on the top of the battlements, and 
endeavoured to grapple with the 
first ascendants, hoping with them 
to twist the ladders down, and this 
failing, stabbed with their lances; 
but being wholly exposed, were 
easily shot by aim from the rear of 
the escalade. ‘The assailants ad- 
mired, for no Europeans had seen 
such excess of courage in the na- 
tives of Hindostan, and continually, 
offered quarter, which was always 
answered by menace and intention 
of death; not a man had gained the 
rampart at two in the afternoon, 
when another cessation of attack 
ensned. On this Rangaroo assem- 
bled the principal men, and_ told: 
them there was no hopes of main- 
taining the fort; and that it was 
immediately necessary to preserve 
their wives and children from the 
Violation of the Europeans, and the 
still more ignominious authority of 
Vizerant Ranze. 

A mimber, called without distine- 
tion, were allotted to the work, 
‘They proceeded every man with his 
lance, a torch, and his poinard, to 
the habitations in the middle of the 
fort; to which they set fire indis- 
criminately, plying the flame with 
straw prepared with tntch or brim- 
stone ; and every man stabbed with- 
out remorse, the woman or child, 
which soever attempted to escape 
the flame and suffocation, The 
massacre being finshed, those who 
accomplished it, returued like men 
agitated by the funes, to die them- 
sclves on the avalls. 

Mr Law, who commanded one of. 
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the divisions, observed, while looking 
at the conflagration, that the nuim- 
ber of defenders was considerably 
diminished, and advanced again to 
the attack. After several ladders 
had failed, a few grenadiers gat over 
the pa :rapet , and maintained their 
footing ia the tower, until more se- 
cured the possesion. Rangaroo, 
hastening to the defence of the 
tower, was killed by a musket-ball, 
Tiis fall increased the desperation of 
his friends, who crowding to revenge 
his death, Icft other paris of the 
rampart bare. "The other divisions 
of the Freneh troops having ad- 
vanced, numbers on all sides got 
ever the parapet without opposition; 
nevertheless none of the defenders 
qmitted the rampart, or would ae- 
cept qgnarter, but cach advancing 
against or strugeling with an an- 
tagonist, would resign his poinard 
oily with death. 

The slanzhter of the conflict being 
over, another much more dreadful 
presented itself in the area below. 
The transport of victory lost all its 
joy; all gazed on each other with 
silent astonishment and remorse, 
and the fiercest could not refuse a 
tear to the destruction spread before 
them. Your of the soldiers of Ran- 
garoo on secing hii fall, concealed 
themselves in an unfrequented part 
of the fort, until the night was far 
advanced ; when they dropped down 
from the walls, and speaking the 
saine language, passed unsuspected 
through the quarters of Vizeram 
Rauze. They concealed themselves 
m the thicket, and the third night 
after, two of them crawled into the 
tent of Vizeram Rauze, and stabbed 
hin in $2 places, and were imnic- 
diately cnt to picces. Had they 
jailed, the other two remaining in the 
forest, were bound by the same oath 
to perform the deed or perish in the 
attempt. (Orme, Se.) 

Boccan.—A_ town in ihe pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Bettiah, 
sitnated on the east side of the River 
Gundack, 120 iniles N,N. W. from 
Patua. Lat. 2°. 4’, N. Long. 84°, 
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3", E. Excellent timber for ship 
building is procured in this neigh- 
bonrhood, and floated down the 
Gunduek and Ganges to Calentta. 

Bocartan.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Bahar, district of Monghir, 
130 miles N. W. from Moorsheda— 
had. Lat. 24°. 53", N. Long. 86°. 

edie 

Bocr.a or Bocarcunn, (Bhage- 
lukhanda).—A_ district in the pro- 
vinee of Gundwana; but, during the 
reign of Aureugzebe, annexed by 
edict to the Soubah of Allahabad, 
although it was never actnally sub- 
It is situated 
about the 24th degree of north lati- 
tnde, and is bounded on the west 
by the British territories in Bundel- 
cnnd, and to the east by the small 
district of Manwas. The Soane is 
the principal river, and the ehict 
town is Rewah, where an indepen- 
dent rajah resides. 

The produce of the country is 
wheat, barley, and different hinds 
of pease, and the inhabitants possess 
large flocks of eattle and sheep; the 
Jand, however, is but little eultivat- 
ed, the natives scarecly raising grain 
6suough for their own subsistence. 
Except Rewah, there is no town 
that deserves the name; and the 
country is occupied by many petty 
independent rajahs, who carry on 
an ilicessant predatory warfare with 
each other ; nor are there any re- 
nains found to indicate a fornner and 
superior state of civilization. 

Boe.iroor,( Bhagelpoor).—A dis- 
trict in the provinee of Bahar, now 
comprehended in that of Monghir, 
to which it sometimes communi- 
eates its name, It is nearly cqnally 
divided by the Ganges, and origi- 
nally contained 2817 square niles, 
Jt is well supphed with water and 
fertile; the weaving of mixed goods 
made with silk and “cotton, flourishes 
inthe town of Boglipoor, and the ad- 
jacent conntry. 

Near Goganallah, one stage from 
Boghipoor, is a miouument resem- 
bling a pageda, erected to the me- 
mory of Mr, Cleveland, by the ef- 
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-ficers and zemindars of the Jimel- 
‘terry of Rajemahal) who, prior to his 
time, were a race of savages, and 
whom, by couciliating measures, he 
induced to place themselves under 
the protection of the British govern- 
ment. A corps of 300 of these na- 
‘tives have been taken into the ser- 
vice of the East India Conipany, and 
‘now protect the territory they used 
‘to desolate, (J. Grant, Colebrooke, 
Lord Valentia, Se.) See MoncuiIR. 

BoGiipoor.—A town in thie pro- 
-vinee of Bahar, district of Monghir, 
‘situated about two miles from the 
‘main branch of the Ganges. Lat. 

25°.11'.N. dongw86°, 50. «A 
-majority of the inhabitants are Ma- 
~homimedans, and a college of that 
religion still exists, but in a state of 
great decay. here are two very 
“singular round towers, about a mile 
“N. W. from the town. The Rajah 
-of Jyenagur consider them so holy, 
-that he has erected a building to 
shelter his subjects who visit them: 
There is a noble banyan tree at the 
entrance of the town.—( Lord Va- 

_lentia, Se.) 

Boewanpoonr, ( Bhagaranpura).— 

-A town in the provinee of Bahar, 
district of Rotas, 47 miles S. E. from 
-Benares. Lat. 25°, N. Long. 83°. 
40’. Ei. 

BocwanGoua, (Bhagavan Gola). 
*—A large inland trading town in the 
province of Bengal, eizht miles N.S. 

trom Moorshedabad. Lat. 24°. 21. 
-N. Long. 88°. 29’. E. This is a 
great mart lor grain, from which the 
-town of Moorshedabad is principally 
supplied. The town, which is en- 
-lirely built of bamboos, mats, and 
-thateh, bas been more than once re- 
moved, an account of the encroach- 
-ments of the Ganyes, and exhibits 
more the appearance of a temporary 
fair or encampment than that of a 
town. (Col. Colebrooke, ce.) 
30HANDEVI.—A simall village ia 
Northern Hindostan, situated among 


the monntains in the province of 


Serinagur, Lat. 30°36" N. Long. 
‘78°. 12..E. In this neighbourhood 
are many European productions, 
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such as the peach, apricot, walunt, 
strawberry, rasberry, dandelion, but- 
ter-llower, and white rose. [flere 
are also forests of spreading firs of 
very large dimensions, and yielding 
much pitch. (Raper, Sc.) 


BOMBAY. 


A city and island on the west 
coast of India, formerly compre- 
hended in the province of Aurunga- 
bad, but now the principal British 
settlement on the west coast of In- 
dia. Lat. 18°. 58". N. Long. 72°. 
38’. Ti. 

Bombay is about 10 miles in 
length, by three the average breadth, 
and has now fost all pretensions tu 
its insular mame; as, in 1805, Mr. 
Duneau completed a causeway, or 
vellard, at Sion, across the narrow 
arm of the sea, which separated it 
from the coutiguous island of Sal- 
sette, an operation of infinite service 
to the farmers and gardeuers who 
supply the Bombay imarket, but 
which is said to have had a preju- 
dicial effect on the harbonr. 

The fortifications of Bombay have 
been improved; but are estecmed 
too extensive, and would require a 
numerous garrison, ‘Towards the 
sea tliey are extremely strong, but to 
the Iuid side do not offer the same 
resistance; and to an enemy landed, 
and capable of making regular ap- 
proaches, it must sarrender. ‘(he 
town Within the walls was begun by 
the Portuguese; and even those 
houses that have since been built 
are of a similar construction, wiih 
wooden pillars supporting wooden 
verandalis; the consequence of which 
is, that Bombay bears no external 
resemblance to the other two presi- 
dencies. ‘The government house is 
a handsome building, with several 
good apartincnts; but it has the 
great inconvenicice, of the largest 
apartment on both floors being a 
passage-room to the others. 

The northern part of the fort is 
inhabited by Parsce families, who are 
not remarkably cleanly in their do- 
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mestic conoerns, nor in the streets 
where they live. The view from the 
fort is extremely beautiful towards 
the bay, whieh is here and there 
broken by islands, many of which 
‘are covered with trees, while the lofty 
and curious shaped hills of the table 
land form a striking baek ground. 
The sea is on three sides of the fort, 
and on the fourth is the esplanade; 
at the extremity of which is the 
black town, amidst cocoa-nut trees, 

Bombay is the only principal set- 
tlement iu India where the rise of 
the tides is sufficient to permit the 
construction. of docks on a large 
scale; the very highest spring tides 
reaeh to 17 feet, but the usuai height 
is 14 feet. The docks are the Com- 
pany’s property, and the king’s ships 
pay a ligh monthly rent for repairs. 
‘They are entirely occupied by Par- 
secs, who possess an absolute mono- 
poly in all the departments ; the per- 
son who eontracts for the timber 
being a Parsce, and the inspector of 
it on delivery of the same cast. On 
the 23d of June, 1810, the Minden 
74, built entirely by Parsees, with- 
out the least European assistance, 
was launched from these dock-yards. 
The teak forests, from whence these 
yards are supplied, lie along the west- 
ern side of the Ghaut mouutains, and 
other contiguous ridges of hills on 
the north and east of Basseen; the 
numerous rivers that descend from 
them affording water carriage for the 
timber. 

The common and sweet potatoe 
are very good at Bombay; but the 
vegetable tor whieh Bombay is cele- 
brated all over the cast, is the onion. 
Potatoes are now produced in this 
quarter of Indiaiu the greatest abun- 
dance, although so recently intro- 
duced; the Bombay market is sup- 
plied with this root from Gujrat, and 
also with some cheese, which is hard 
and ifl flavoured. The butfalo fur- 
nishes the milk and butter,and oc- 
casionally the beef; but Europeans 
in gencral are prejudieed agaiust it. 

The Bazar mutton is hard and 
lean; but, when well fed, is as geod 
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as the English. Kid is always good, 
and the poultry abundant; but not 
good, unless fed on purpose. The 
fish are exeellent, but the larger 
kinds not plentiful. The bumbclo 
resembles a large sand eel, and, after 
being dried in the sun, is usually 
eaten at breakfast, with a dish of 
rice and split pease, coloured with 
turmeric, named kedgeree. The 
prawns are uncommonly fine. The 
island is too small to fwrmish much 
game; but the red-legged partridge 
is not tmcommon, and snipes are 
The frogs here are 
large, and are eaten by the Chinese 
and Portuguese. 

This little island commands the 
entire trade of the north-west coast 
of India, together with that of the 
Persian Gulf. 'The principal cargo 
of a ship, bound trom Bombay or 
Surat to China, is cotton; in the 
stuwing and serewing of which, the 
commanders and officers are remark- 
ably dexterous. Some of the large 
ships will carry upwards of 4000 
bales, containing about 2,500 Bom - 
bay candies, of 560 pounds avoir- 
dupois, or total, 1,400,000 pounds. - 
The other part of their cargo con- 
sists of sandal wood and pepper, 
from the Malabar coast; gums, 
drugs, and pearls from Arabia, Abys- 
Sinia, and Persia; clephants’ teeth, 
cornelians, and other produce of 
Cambay, sharks’ fins, bird nests, &e. 
from the Maldive and Lackadive 
Islands. These ships generally ar- 
rive at Canton in the month of June, 
or beginning of July, and lie there 
idle (except delivering their cargo 
and reeeiving the return cargo) un- 
til the month of Deeember or Janu- 
ary. Jn 1808, the quantity of cotton 
brought to Bombay for rc-exporta- 
tion was 85,000 bales, of 375 pounds, 
the half of which is procured from 
the country on the Nerbuddah, and 
the rest from Gujrat and Cutch; the 
quantity, however, is not usually so 
large. The cotton screw is worked 
by a capstan, to each bar of which 
there are 30 men, amounting, in the 
whole, to about 240 to cach screw. 
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Hemp is.packed in the same man- 
ner; but it requires to be carelully 
laid in the press, for the fibres are 
liable to be broken if they are bent. 

Vor the European market, Bom- 
bay is an excellent place to procure 
gums and drugs of all sorts, Mocha 
coffce} barilla, cornelians, agates, and 
also blve and other Surat goods. In 
1810, the prime cost of the goods, 
exported from England to Bombay 
by the East India Company, amount- 
ed ouly to 116,787]. 


Commerce of Bombay, from the 1st 
May, 1811, to the 30th April, 1812. 


The total value of goods imported 
from London, from the Ist May, 
1811, to the 30th April, 1812, 
amounted to 2,045,363 rupecs, viz. 
Grain and other articles of foud 4,772 
Articles fur the use of the 

natives - - - - - 
Sundries fur Enropeans — 1,313,661 
Ditto for manufactures - 368,293 
Ditto for re-exportation - 202,942 


75,363 


Piece goods - - - - 80,332 
2,045,363 

Treasure <- - - = 13,579 
Rupees 2,058,942 


The value of the exports to Lon- 
don, during the above period, was 
941,282 rupees, viz. 


Surat mannfactures - - 3,183 
‘The produce of Madeira - 39,880 
Ditto Mosambique - - 15,834 
Ditto Bengal - - - - 62,957 
Ditto Penang & eastwards 54,142 
Ditto Malabar & Canara 81,169 
Ditto Persian Gulf - - 14,678 
Ditto Arabian Gulf - - 401,603 
Ditto Cashmere - - - 12,688 
Ditto Gujrat - - - = 49,450 
Piece goods - = - - 110,650 
941,282 

Treasure - - - - = 589,018 
Horses - - - - = - 7,500 
Rupees 1,537,800 


The imports to Bombay from Ma- 
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deira, during 1811-12, amounted to 
70,360 rupees. ‘There were no ex- 
ports. 

The imports of merchandize from 
the Brazils in 1811-12 was 160,750 
Treasure - + - - = 1,357,650 


Rupecs 1,518,400 


The exports direct from Bombay 
to the Brazils were only 43,334 ru- 
pees; the Portuguese ships having, 
as usual, procecded from hence to 
Demaun and Surat for their home- 
ward bound cargoes, : 

In 1811-12, the imports from the 
Isles of France amounted to 534,183 
rupecs, ot which cloves composed 
two-thirds; the rest prize goods re- 
captured on the surrender of the 
islands. ‘The exports to the Isles of 
France amounted in value to 263,403 
rupees, consisting principally of hu- 
ropean articles, Bengal produce, and 
piece goods, he treasure exported 
was 59,250 rupecs. 

Tn 1811-12 the valae of goods im- 
ported from China amounted to 
32,06,298, viz. 

Grain, and other articles of 
food -- ee - 
Articles for the use of the 

natives - - - - - 10,829,218 


288 


Sundries for Europeans- 281,014 
Ditto for manufactures - 470,322 
Ditio for exportation - 940,634 
Piece goods - - - - 431,628 
Sundries - + - - = 794 

32,07,398 
‘Treasure - = + = + 8,07,256 


’ Rupees 40,64,654 


The exports to China, during 
1811-12, amounted to 37,06,254 ru- 
pecs, viz. 


Surat manufactures -  - 481 
The produce of Europe 10,839 
Ditto Madeira - - - 12,560 
Ditto America - - - 27,872 
Ditto Mosambique - - — 139,471 
Ditto Penang and eastward 7000 


Carried forward” 198,223 
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Brought forward 198,293 Rawsilk - - - - - 14,01,582 
Ditto Malabar and Canara 99,879 Piece goods - - - - 647,361 
Ditto Persian Gulf - - 149,317 Sugar - - - - - - 243,688 
Ditto Arabian Gulf - - 21,802 Gunnics - - - - -~ 27,521 
Ditto Cashmere - - - 425 Grain -- - - - - - 266,902 
Ditto Gujrat - - - - 3,222,911 Sundries - - - - - 182,997 
Ditto Cutech - - - - 2000 eee! 
Picce goods - - - - 11,617 Rupees 27,70,051 

3,706,174 

Treasure - - - - - 10,048 In 1811-12 the exports to Bengal 


Horses - - - = - 1300 


Rupees 37,17,522 


In this period there was a con- 
siderable defalcation in the exports 
to China, on account of the singu- 
larly unfavourable state of the mar- 
kets of that country, and the sus- 
pected credit of the Chinese mer- 
chants. 

In 1811-12 the imports from Ma- 
nilla amounted to 2,29,350 rupees, of 
which the article of sugar alone was 
1,56,667 rupecs in value. ‘The ex- 
ports were only 78,837 rupees, and 
consisted alinost entirely of iron and 
wine. 

‘There were no imports from Pesue 
durnig 1811-12, and the exports to 
that country amounted to only 6458 
rupees. 

In 1811-12 the imports from 
Prince of Wales’s Island, and the 


eastward, amounted to 4,90,529 
‘Treasure - - - - = 9357 
Rupees 499,886 


In 1811-12 the exports to Prince 
of Wales’s Island, and the castward, 
of merchandise, amounted 


Yo - - - - - - - 471,882 
Treasure - - = - - 276,808 
Horses - - - - - - 5900 


Rupees 754,560 


In 1811-12 the imports from Ben- 


gal amounted to 27,67,615 rupees, 
of merchandize, viz, 
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consisted of a great variety of smalk 
articles, and 1,13,905 of Europe 
goods were exported, the value of 
the whole amounting 


O) sae = 314,455 
Treasure - - - - - 82,760 
Horses - = = = 28,400 

Rupees 4,25,615 


Tn 1811-12 the imports from the 
coast of Coromandel amounted to 
ouly 80,771 rupees, the exports to 
that quarter to 1,87,464 rupees. 

In 1811-12 the imports from Cey- 
lon amounted to 1,14,331 ‘rupees, 
consisting almost entirely of sundry 
articles for Enropeans; the exports 
to 67,048 rupees. 

In 1811-12 the imports from Ma- 
labar and Canara amounted to 
30,01,139 rupees of merchandise, 
Viz. 

Grain, and other artieles of 


tood -.- - - - = 658,316 
Articles for the use of the 
natives - - - - - 750,214 
Sundries for Europeans 39.305 
Ditto for manufactures 660,381 
Ditto for re-exportation 695,422 
Piece goods - - - - 197,148 
Sundries - - - - - 358 
3,001,139 
Treasure - - - - - 46,916 


Rupees 30,48,055 


During the above period the ex- 
ports to Malabar and Canara con- 
sisted of a great varicty of articles, - 
amounting, in the whole, 
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To - ~ = - - = - 957,780 Tnmerehandize - - - 354,036 
Treasure = - - - - 706,418 ‘Treasure - - - - - 9,646 
Jlorses = -- -- 102,000 —_—— 
Rupees 363,682 


Rupees 1,766,193 
In 1811-12, the imports from Goa 
and the Concan amounted to 
1,932,637 of merchandize, viz. 
Grain, and other articles of 


food - - - - - - 1,117,812 
Articles for the use of the 
Natives « - - - - 249,014 
Sundries for Europeans 24,780 
Ditto for manufactures - 62,476 
Ditto for re-exportation 89,277 
Piece goods - - - - 388,768 
Sundries - - = - « 501 
1,932,637 
Treasure - - - - - 107,727 


Rupees 2,040,364 


In 1811-12, the exports to Goa and 
the Concan amounted to 3,766,471 
rupees of merchandize, viz. 


Surat manufactures - - 13,263 


The produce of Europe 825,223 
Ditto Madeira - - - 121,433 
Ditto America - - - 23,079 
Ditto Bengal - - - - 1,125,325 
Ditto Penang, and the 
eastward - - - - 181,461 
Ditto Malabar and Canara 381,192 
Ditto Persian Gulf — - 217,614 
Ditto Arabian Gulf — - 6,442 
Ditto Cashmere -- 51,292 
Ditto China - - - - 264,113 
Ditto Gujrat - - - - 118,040 
Ditto Conean - - - 5,273 
Ditto Ceylon - - - 17,486 
Ditto Cnich - - - - 7,909 
Ditto piece goods - - 375,002 
Ditto sundries - - - 21,5355 
3,766,471 
Treasure - - - - - 1,287,956 
Horses ~- =e ee 74,795 


Rupees 5,129,222 


In 1811-12, the imports from Bas- 
sein, and sundry adjacent villages, 
amounted to 

M 
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The exports to Bassein, &c. dur- 
ing the above period, were various, 
and amounted altogether to 296,179 
rupees. 

Tn 1811-12, the total imperts from 
Cuteh and Sinde amounted to 


In merchandize - - - 267,759 
Treasure - - - - - 3,059 
Horses - - - - - = 55,850 

Rupees 326,668 


During the above pcriod the ex- 
port of merchandize to Cutch and 
Sinde amounted to 1,111,227 ru- 
pees, of which Chinese goods were 
nearly one half, and European goods 
only 81,775 rupees. The remainder 
consisted of a great varicty of goods, 
but the commerce with these pro- 
vinces happened, for different rea- 
sons (particularly the unsettled state 
of the China cotton market) to be 
small compared with the prior years. 

In 1811-12, the imports to Bom- 
bay from the Persian Gulf amounted 
to 1,151,211 rupees of merchandize, 
viz. 

Grain, and other articles of 


food - - - - - - 279,429 
Articles for the use of the 
natives - - - - - 293,015 
Sundries for Europeans - 22,213 
Ditto for manufactures - 466,192 
Ditto for re-exportation 88,356 
Piece goods - - - - 1,388 
Sundries - = - - = 618 
1,151,211 
Treasure - - - - - 813,704 
Horses - - - - - - 175,825 


Rupees 2,140,740 


In 1811-12, the exports to the Per- 
sian Gulf amounted to 1,939,705 of 
merchandize, viz. 
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Surat mannfactnres - - 27,407 Brought forward 58,332 
The produce of Eurepe - 139,360 Sundries for Europeans - 60,048 
Ditto Madeira - - - - 11,410 Ditto for manufactures - 23,111 
Ditto America - - - - 1,850 Ditto for re-exportation - 331,474 
Ditto Mosambique - - 1,040 Piece goods - - - - 486,567 
Ditto Bengal - - - - 469,154 Sundnes - - - - - 2,318 
Ditto Penang and eastward 178,328 eel 
Ditto Malabar and Canara = 173,353 966,820 
Ditto Persian Gulf - - 500 Treasure - - - - - 63,406 
Ditto Arabian Gulf - - 138,192 — 
Ditto Cashmere - - - 16,046 Rupees 1,030,336 
Ditto China - - - - 236,965 — 
Ditto Gujrat - - - - 17,141 Yn 1811-12, the exports of mer- 
Ditto Concan - - - - 9,183 chandize from Bombay to Surat 
Ditto Cuteh - - - - 49,185 amounted to 1,429,351 rupees, viz. 
Ditto piece goods - - - 469,685 Surat manufactures - - 601 
Ditto sundries - - - - 530 ‘The produce of Europe - 252,764 
——— Ditto Madeira - - - - $4,736 
1,939,705 Ditto Ameriea - - - - 63,108 
Treasure - - - - - 8,500 Ditto Mosambiqne - - 38,315% 
- Ditto Bengal - - - - 602,183 


Rupees 1,948,205 


In 1811-12, the imports from the 
Arabian Gulf amounted to 


Merchandize - - - - 425,908 
Treasure - - - - «+ 511,184 
Horses - - - - - - 7,200 


Rupees 944,292 


The exports during the same pe- 
riod, in merehandize, amounted to 
364,731 rupecs, of which only 73,483 
consisted of European goods. 

In 1811-12, the imports of mer- 
chandize to Bombay from the east 
coast of Africa, amouuted to 137,386 
rupecs. 

The exports of merchandize, dur- 
ring the same period, amounted 
To - - + --- - 44,339 
Treasure - - - - - 2,110 


Rupees 46,449 


In 1811-12, the imports of mer- 
chandize from Surat amounted to 
966,850 rupees, viz. 

Grain, and other articles of 


food - - - - - = 1,287 
Articles for the use of the 
natives - - - - - 57,045 


Carried forward 58,352 
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Ditto Penang and eastward 27,059 


Diito Malabar and Canara 109,586 
Ditto Persian Gulf - - 13,645 
Ditto Arabian Gulf - - 9,333 
Ditto Cashmere - - - 9,802 
Ditto China - - - - 77,628 
Ditto Gujrat - - - - 8,710 
Ditto Concan - - - - 540 
Ditto Ceylon - - - - 891 
Ditto Cuteh - - - - 1,629 
Ditto piece goods - - - 176,757 
Ditto sundrics --- 2,064 

1,429,351 
Treasure - - - - = 475,981 
Horses - + - = = 1,700 


Rupees 1,907,032 


Tn 1811-12, the imports of mer- 
chandize from the northern ports of 


Gujrat amounted to 5,062,012 ru- ° 


pees, viz. 
Grain, and other articles of 
food - - - - - - 1,467,825 
Articles for the use of the 
natives - - - - - 
Sundries for the Europeans 58,991 
Ditto tor mannfactures - 27,086 
Ditto for re-exportation - 2,786,564 
Piece goods - - - - 344,559 
Sundries - - - - - 880 


376,107 


Carried forward 5,062,012 
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Brought forward 5,062,012 
Yreastre - + - - - 41,974 
Horses - - 7,650 


Rupees 5,111,636. 


In 1811-12, the exports of mer- 
chandize frum Bombay to the north- 
ern ports of Gujrat amounted to 
3,915,057 rupees, viz. 


Surat maonfaeiures - - 2,852 
The produce of Europe - 1,057,609 
Ditto Madeira - - - - 64,266 
Ditto America - - - - 180,889 
Ditto Mosambique - - 64,370 


Ditto Bengal - - - - 1,268,593 
Ditto Penang and eastward 124,061 
Ditto Malabar and Canara 601,377 


Ditto Persian Gulf - - 144,268 
Ditto Arabian Gulf - - 22,786 
Ditto Cashmere - - - 3,460 
Ditto China - - - - 184,256 
Ditto Gujrat - - - - 5,173 
DittoConean - - - - 9,348 
Ditto Ceylon - - -- = 17,077 
Ditto Cutch - - - - 17,317 
Ditto piece goods - - - 144,444 
Ditto sundrics - - - 12,911 

Rupees 3,915,057 
Treasure - - - - - 936,615 
Horses - - - = - = 1,900 


Rupees 3,953,572 


In 1811-12, the total value of mer- 
chandize imported to Bombay 
Was - -  - 16,970,626 
Treasure imported - - 3,737,084 
Horses - - - - - = 239,875 


— 


Rupees 20,947,585 


In 1811-12, the total valne of the 
merchandize exported from Bombay 


Was - - - - - - 14,550,642 
Treasure - - - - - 93,027,963 
Horses - - - - = 229,473 


Rupees 17,808,100 


Statement of the Ships and Tonnage 
which arrived at and departed from 
MY 
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Bombay, between the 1st May, 1811, 
and the 30th April, 1812. 


Arrived under English tons. 
colours 62 ships measuring 25,601 
Arrived under Spanish 


colours 2 ships measuring 980 
Arrived under Portcguese 
colours 3 ships measuring 1950 
Arrived under Aral 
colours 12 ships measuring 3660 
79 32,161 


Departed under English 
colours 93 ships measnring 38,337 
Departed under Spanish 
colonrs 2 ships measuring 
Departed under Portuguese 
colours 1 ship measuring 750 
Departed under Arab 
colours 14 ships measuring 


— 


950 


4551 


ot 


44,588 


or 


110 
Launclied in 1811-12 one 
shipof - - - - - 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 


457 63-94 
of 1283 82-94 
of 985 35-94 


On the 31st Dec. 1811, 26 large 
ships belonged to Bombay, the ton- 
nage of which was 15,899 tons. 

The ships built at Bombay are 
reckoned one-third more durable 
than any other India built ships. 

The Company’s marine at Bombay 
consists of 15 fighting vessels, be- 
sides armed boats, advice boats, and 
other craft, and gives employment 
toa regular establishment of officers 
and seamen. The maintenance of 
this force is rendered necessary by 
the swarms of pirates who infest the 
western coast of India, from the 
shores of the Persian Gulf to Goa, 
and who are distinguished, particu- 
larly those who lurk in the more 
northerly tracts, by their courage, 
cunning, and ferocity. These nau- 
tical banditti have haunted the very 
same regions since the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, and probably longer. 
Out of 104 marine covenanted ser- 
vants, Bombay cmploys 93. 
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A court of jndicatnre is held at 
Bombay, by a single judge wit the 
title of recorder, the authority and 
practice of this tribunal being al- 
together conformable to those of the 
shpreme court at Calcutta, ‘The low 
practitioners of this conrt are three 
barristers, and eight attorneys. 

In 181] the number of civil ser- 
vants on the Bombay establishment 
was 74, and the pay, allowances, 
and emolninents of the whole civil 
serviee, including the European un- 
vovenanted assistants, amounted to 
174.2381, In the same year the pay 
and allowances ofthe military officars 
on the Bombay establishment, 549 
in number, was 171,430L and the 
amount of the Company's Bombay 
regular army of all descriptions 
20,988 men. Surgeons 40, pay and 
allowances 22,8761. Chaplains five, 
pay and allowances 47951. In the 
Bombay armya very great proportion 
of the scpoys come from the Maha- 
ratia country 11 whole famihes to- 
gether, and, mixing but litle with 
the other sects, still retam thei’ na- 
tive langnage. 

Bombay is supposed to contain 
ubove 220,000 inhabitanis, Of this 
mimber abont 8000 are parsces, and 
nearly as many Mahommedans, and 
three or 4000 Jews; the remainder 
are Portuguese and Lfindoos; the 
latier composing more than three- 
fourths of the whole population, ‘The 
houses of the rich are of great ex- 
tent, beeanse the children of the 
fainily continiae to Jive in the saine 
house even alier they are marricd. 
Phe lower elasses have small tuts, 
mosth of clay, covered with a mat 
made of the leaves of the patinyra. 
"Phe wages are a great deal higher 
than in Bengal, but food is dearer ; 
palangnin bearers receive seven and 
eight rupees per month. 

Among the Europeans the rage 
for conutry houses prevails as gene- 
rally as at Madras, and ts attended 
with the same ineonyeniences, all 
business being neeessarily transacted 
in the fort. The generality of the 
country houses are comfortable and 
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elegant,and,althongh not so splendid 
as those of Caleutia and Madras, 
are better adapted to the climate, 
und enjoy most beantifnt views. The 
only English ehureh is in the fort. 
The Portnguese and Armenian 
churches are numerous, both within 
and without the walls ; and there are 
three or four synagognes, with many 
temples and mosques. ‘The largest 
pagoda is in the Black ‘Town, 14 
miles from the fort, and is dedicated 
to Momba Devi. 

The Parsee inhabitants of Bom- 
hay possess nearly the whole of the 
island, aud seem to have pertectly 
domesticated themselves in their 
new abode, since their expulsion 
trom Persia hy the Mahommedans. 
They are an active and loyal body of 
meu, and contribute greatly to the 
prosperity of the settlement, In 
every Enropean honse of trade there 
is a Parsee partner, who usually 
produces the largest portion of the 
capital. They wear an Asiatie dress, 
bunt they eat and drink like the Ing- 
lish. In the morning and evening 
they crowd to the esplanade to pay 
their adoration, by prostration to the 
sun; on these oceasious the females 
do not appear, but they still go to 
the well for water. 

Most of the original Parsee cus- 
tons continue unaltered, particn- 
larly the mode of sepniture, whieh 
is as follows: 

The body of the definet is de- 
posited ina ecireular building, open 
at the top, ahont 55 teet in diameter, 
and 25 in height, filled up to within 
five tect of the top, excepting a well, 
15 feet in diameter in the eentre, 
the part so filled being terraced with 
a slight deelivity towards the well. 
‘wo cireular grooves, three mehes 
deep, are raised round the well, the 
first at the distance of four, and the 
second at the distance of 10 fect 
from the well. Grooves of the like 
depth aud height, and four feet dis- 
tant from each other at the outer 
part of the onter circle, are carried 
straight trom ihe wall to the well, com- 
municating with the cirenlar ones to 
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enrry off the water. The tomb is, 
by this means, divided into three 
cireles of partifions; the outer for 
inen, the middle for women, and the 
inner for children, ‘There they are 
respectively placed, wrapped loosely 
in a piece of cloth, and left to be 
devoured by the vultures; which is 
soon dene, as minibers of these birds 
are always seen hovering and watch- 
ing about these charnel houses for 
their prey. The tricnds of the de- 
ceased, or the persons who have 
charge of the tomb, come at the 
proper time, and throw the bones 
nito their receptacle, the well in the 
centre. From the bottom of the 
well subterranean passages lead to 
remove the bones, to prevent the 
well from filling. Men of great pro- 
perty sometimes build one of the 
above sort for themselves. ‘The pub- 
lic tombs are five in nnmber, but not 
all in use, and are situated about 
three miles north-westerly from 
Bombay Fort. The sun and the sea 
partake with fire in the adoration of 
the Parsees; their year is divided 
into 12 Imar months, but they have 
no division of time into weeks, 

There is a great differenee be- 
tween the character and habits in 
society of the natives of our prin- 
eipal settlements and those of the 
interior. A person who has resided 
ouly at Bombay, cannot have an in- 
timate knowledge respecting the ha- 
bits and manners of the natives in 
the interior provinces of India. Not 
many years ago, a widow at Bom- 
bay wanted to burn herself with her 
husband’s corpse, whieh being pre- 
vented, she applied to the governor, 
who refused permission ; upon which 
she crossed the harbour to the Ma- 
haratta shore, and there underwent 
the ceremony. ‘That few erines of 
magnitude ocenr at Bombay, is 
proved by a statement made in open 
court by the recorder in May, 1810, 
that, for six years prior to that pe- 
riod, he never had hae oecasion to 
condemn any criminal to the punish- 
ment of death. 

‘The society here is less numerous, 
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and the salaries of the public ser- 
vants smaller than at the two chief 
presidencies; economy is conse- 
quently more attended to, but the 
stile of living is frequently clegaut, 
and always comfortable and abun- 
dant. Riee, the chief food of ihe 
lower orders, is frequently imported 
from Bengal, cven in favourable 
years. 

A society has been established at 
Bombay on a plan somewhat simi- 
lar to the Bengal Asiatic Society; 
Lutitintends to limit itself to ihe 
present state of manners among the 
inhabitants of the country. The 
situation of Bombay ought to be 
healthy, but it is said tobe the re- 
verse, and that the liver is a ccm- 
plaint more frequent and fatal here 
than in any other part of India. Ex- 
posure to the land breeze, which sets 
in every evening, is frequently fol- 
lowed by a fever; moderate living, 
cautiously avoiding opposite ex- 
{remes, is found most conducive to 
health, 

‘The travelling distance from Bom- 
bay to Calcutta is 13800 miles; to 
Delhi, 965; to Hyderabad, 480; to 
Madras, 770; to Poonah, 98; to 
Scringapatam, 620; and to Surat, 
177 miles, 

Asa place of consequenee Bom- 
bay owes its origin to the Portn- 
guese, to whom it was ceded in 
1530, having been before a depend- 
ence ona chief residing at Tannah, 
in Salset(e. On account of its fine 
harbour a fort was erected by them, 
but the vicinity of Goa, the Portu- 
guese capital, prevented its becom- 
ing in their hand a place of any con- 
quence, ‘Iwo derivations are as- 
signed to the name, one from the 
Portugucse Buon bahia (a good bay), 
and the other from the Lindou God- 
dess, Bomba Devi. 

This island was ceded to King 
Charles the Second in June 1661, as 
part of Qneen Catherine’s portion; 
and in March, 1662, a fleet of five 
men of war, under the counnaud of 
the Earl of Marlborough, was dis- 
patched, with 509 troops under Sir 
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Abraham Shipman, and arrived at 
Bombay on the 18th of September, 
1662; but the Portuguese Governor 
evaded the cession. The English 
adutiral demanded Bombay and its 
dependencies, comprehending Sal- 
sette and Tannah, aud the Portu- 
guese interpreted the treaty to sig- 
nify Bombay only. The troops were 
removed to the Island of Anjidiva, 
where the mortality was so great, 
that the surviving commanding of- 
ficer, Mr. Cooke, was glad to accept 
the Island of Bombay on any terms, 
and to this place they were trans- 
ferred in lebrnary, 1664-65, the sur- 
vivors mustering only 119 rank and 
file. Such was the unfortunate com- 
mencement of this afterwards flou- 
rishing settlement, which in the 
hands of the Portuguese had re- 
maincd almost a desart. Mr. Cooke 
may be considered as the first Eng- 
Jish Governor of Bombay; on the 
5th of November, 1666, he was suc- 
eccded by Sir Gervase Lucas. 

It was soon discovered that the 
king had made an unprofitable ac- 
quisition, and that the East India 
Company were much injured by the 
trade carried on by persons in the 
king’s service, who sold European 
goods, for which they paid no freight. 
In consequence ef these and other 
reasons, the king, on the 27th of 
March, 1668, by Ictters patent, trans- 
ferred the Island of Bombay from 
the crown to the Last India Com- 
pany, in free and common soccage, 
as the manor of East Greenwich, ou 
payment of the annual rent of 101. 
in gold, on the 30th of September 
of each year. The revenue of the 
island, shortiy after the cession, was 
estimated at 28231. per aunum. 

Sir Gervase Lucas died the 21st 
of March, 1667, aud was succeeded 
by the depnty-goverior, Captain 
Henry Geary. At the commence- 
ment of this government, Mr. Cooke, 
the first governor, endeavoured to 
assemble a force at Salsettc, assisted 
by the Jesuits of Goa, to re-esta- 
blish himself in the Island of Bom- 
bay, but ineffectually. In 1667-68, 
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the revenues had increased to 6490]. 
the garrison was 285 men, of which 
number 93 were Englishmen, and 
the rest French, Portuguese, and 
natives. 

Ov the 23d of September, 1668, 
Bombay was taken possession of 
for the East India Company by Sir 
George Oxinden, the chief Com- 
pany’s governor, and the troops 
were transferred from ihe king’s to 
the Company’s service, along with 
the arms, ordnance, and stores. Sir 
G. Oxinden died on the 14th of July, 
1669, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Gerald Augicr, as Chief of Strat 
and Governor of Bombay, which 
continued extremely unhealthy, and 
much infested by the depredations 
of the Maharatta pirates. 

In 1672-3, astrong Dutch fleet ap- 
peared off Bombay, and created 
great alarm ; but, after reconnvitring 
it, disappeared without making any 
attack. In the sueceding year there 
were 100 pieces of cannon mounted 
in the fortifications, and the garrison 
consisted of 400 regulars, of which 
the greater proportion were topasses, 
and 300 militia. In 1676, letters 
patent were obtained from the king 
to establish a mint at Bombay, at 
which they were empowered to com 
rupees, pice, and budgerooks. 

My. Augicr died in 1677, and was 
sneceeded at Bombay by Mr. Henry 
Oxinden. At this time Bombay 
coutinued of very little political or 
commercial importance, which in 
part proceeded from the vigorous 
government of Aurengzebe on the 
Dethi throne, and the rising power 
of the Muaharattas, under the mar- 
tial Sevajee. In 1679, the Island of 
Kenery was occupied by the troops 
of Sevajee, and the hegimning of the 
next year the Island of Keuery was 
seized on by the siddee, or Mogul 
Admiral, the Bombay government 
not daring to oppose cither,. and 
from their proximity being kept ina 
state of continual alarin. 

In 1681, Mr. John Child, the bro- 
ther of Sir Josiah Child, was ap- 
pointed President at Surat, one of 
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the jdnior counsellors being appoint- 
ed to act as deputy-governor of 
Bombay. In 1683-4, the Court of 
Directors, in’ conseqnence of the 
capture of Bantain by the Dutch, 
constituted Bombay an independeut 
English settlement, and the seat of 
the power and trade of the English 
uation in the East Indies, 

On the 23d of December, 1683, 
Captain Richard Kegwin, who com- 
manded the Company’s garrison, as- 
sisted by Ensign Thompson and 
others, seized on Mr. Ward, the 
depnty-governor, and such members 
of the council as adhered to him, 
and assnmed the government. The 
garrison, cousisting of 150 English 
soldiers, and 200 topasses, were 
joined by the inhabitants of the 
island, whe elected Captain Keg- 
win governor, aud declared they 
would only acknowledge the king’s 
authority, although, in the interval 
betwixt the acquisition of the island 
and this period, the Kast India Com- 
pany had expended 300,0001. at 
Bombay on fortifications and im- 
provements. 

In 1684-5, Captain Kegwin ne- 
sociated a treaty with Rajah Sam- 
bajee, from whom he recovered 
12,000 pagodas due to the Com- 
pany; and on the 19th of Novem- 
ber, 1684, he surrendered the island 
to Sir Thomas Grantham, on con- 
dition of a general pardon to hin- 
self and his adherents. He had not, 
it appears, embezzled any of the 
Company’s money in the fort, which 
was restored to them entire, but had 
subsisted on the revennes of the 
island. 

In 1686, the seat of the English 
government was ordered to be trans- 
terred from Surat to Boinbay, and 
next year, Sir John Child dying, the 
office of Presideit devolved on Mr. 
Harris, then a prisoner at Surat, but 
released by the Mogul gevernor 
next year. 

In 1688-9, the siddhce’s fleet (Mo- 
gul’s admiral) invaded Bombay, and 
got possession of Mahcin, Maza- 


gong, and Sion, and kept the go- 
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vernor and garrison besieged in the 
town and castle. An order was soon 
after obtained from Aurengzebe, di- 
recting the sidhee to withdraw his 
troops; but the evacuation did not 
take place until the 22d of June, 
1690, when the lauds belonging to 
the Portugnese Jesnits were seized, 
they haying been active in promoting 
the views of the siddee during the 
invasion. 

In 1691-2, the popniation of Bom- 
bay was mueh reduced by the plague, 
of the civil servants only three re- 
maining alive; and in 1694, Sir Jo- 
shua Gayer arrived, as Governor at 
Bombay, which he fonnd in a dis- 
astrous state, principally caused by 
the depredations of the English pi- 
rates on the Mogul ships, Aureng- 
zebe insisting that all the loss sus- 
tained by his subjects should be 
made good by the ast India Com- 
pany. ‘These pirates in 1698 pos- 
sessed two frigates, of 830 guns, off 
Cape Comorin, under Captain Kidd, 
who was afterwards taken and hang- 
ed; one of 50, one of 40, and one 
of 30 guns, off the Malabar Coast. 

In 1798-9, Sir Nicholas Waite 
was appointed resident at Surat, on 
the part ofthe New or English Com- 
pany; and in 1700, by his intrigues, 
procured the imprisonment of Sir 
Johu Gayer and Mr. Colt, the Old 
or London Company’s servants, At 
this time Bombay was in a very 
weakly state, and wnder constant 
alarm of invasion from the Malra- 
rattas, Arabs, or Portuguese. In 
1702-3, it was again visited by the 
plague, which carried off many hun- 
dreds of the natives, and rednced 
the garrison to 76 mien. 

$n 1708, the two rival Companies 
having united, Sir Nicholas Waite 
was dismissed, but Sir John Gayer, 
the legitimate gevernor, still con- 
tinning in confinement at Surat, Mr. 
Aislabie was appointed ; and such 
was the continued feebleness of the 
settlement, that the Bombay govern- 
ment this year declined receiving an 
envoy from the King of Persia, for 
fear he should observe the weak- 
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ness of the plaee, both by sea and 
land. 

With the junction of the rival 
Companies, in 1708, Mr. Bruce’s 
authentic History of the East India 
Company concludes, and we have 
no documents that can be depended 
on to fill up the interval since:that 
period. The history of the infancy ofa 
colony is, however, always the most 
interesting ; and it will be seen, from 
the foregoing narrative, with what 
perseverance the East India Com- 
pany supported a settlement, from 
which, tor many years, they derived 
no profit, and experienced mueh 
trouble. 

At present Bombay may be said 
to rule the whole western coast of 
India, and its influence is felt along 
the coasts of Persia and Arabia ; but 
the territorial possessions under its 
immediate jurisdiction are small, 
compared with those of Bengal and 
Madras. ‘They consist principally of 
the districts of Surat, Broach, Cani- 
bay, Goelwarah, and other coun- 
tries extending along both sides of 
ihe Gulf of Cainbay, a considerable 
proportion of whieh were obtained 
since 1802 fron) Anund Row Gui- 
cowar, a Maharatta price, and the 
whole are contained within the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, of which they com- 
pose by far the most fertile, highly 
cultiveted, and populous portion. 
‘The inhabitants of this region are 
among the most intelligent and m- 
dustrions of Hindostan, and from 
hence large quantitics of cottouma- 
nufactures are exported to all parts 
of the world. From these districts 
also a great export of the raw ma- 
terial takes place, partly the produce 
of the lands within the Company’s 
influence, and pertly brought from 
the interior on the large navigable 
rivers, such as the Nerbuddah, ‘Tup- 
tee, Mahy, .and Mehindry, which, 
with many others of smaller note, 
empty their streams into the Gulf of 
Caimbay. 

The principal sca port towns, be- 
sides Bombay, are Surat, Broach, 
Cambay, and Gogo, trom which are 
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procured the best native seamen in 
the natives along the gulf, 
particularly on the west side, being 
much addicted to navigation. ‘The 
contiguous Island of Salsette is also 
subordinate to this government, but 
most nnaccountably coutinnes to ex- 
hibit the same state of desolation in 
which it was originally received. 

It is difficult, with any precision, 
to define the extent of the Bombay 
territorial possessions, as some of 
the peshwa’s districts are intermiin- 
gled with them, and approach within 
a few miles of the city of Surat. On 
a rough estimate, however, they may 
be calculated to comprehend 10,000 
sqnare miles, containing a popula- 
tion exceeding altogether two and a 
half millions, in the probable pro- 
portion of one Mahommedan to 15 
Hindoos, Nearly nine-tenths of all 
the existing Parsecs arc resident 
within the Bombay limits, but no 
estimate oftheir numbers, approach- 
ing to exactness, has even been 
made. (Lord Valentia, Bruce, Mi. 
Graham, Moore, &lmore, hi. Grant, 
Malcolm, Macpherson, Rennel, 12 
Reg. §c.) 

Bonaa—A small island in the 
Eastern Seas, 25 miles in ciremn- 
ference, lying off the N. W. ex- 
tremity of Ceram. Lat.3°. S. Long. 
128855". Js: 

Bonawasi.—A_ small town in the 
provinee of North Canara, district 
of Soonda, on the confines of the 
Bednore district. Lat. 14°. 27'. N. 
Long. 75° 12’. E.. In Hyder’s time 
it contained 500 houses, but is now 
much reduced. Its walls are ruin- 
ons; and,although it has been aplace 
of great celebrity, do not appear to 
have been of considerable extent. 
A great part of the adjoining coun- 
try is waste, and overgrown with 
forests, but not containing mneh 
teak. This place is noted “by Pto- 
lemy, and is said to have had a dy- 
nasty of kings, who ruled 1450 years, 
before the Christian era. (F. Bu- 
chanan, §c.) 

SBonaARATTE.—A_ small island in 
the astern Scas, due south of Sale, 
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yer, principally inhabited by Bug- 
gesses. On this island, and Ca- 
lawe, a small island in the neigh- 
bourhood, the Bugecss sovereign is 
said to have an establishment for the 
education of his daucing girls. 

Boneum, (Vaneghiri, a woody 
mountain)—A district in the Ni- 
zain’s dominions in the province of 
Hyderabad, situated between the 
17th and 18th degrees of north lati- 
tude. It is betier peopled and cul- 
tivated than a great proportion of 
the Nizam's country, but has no 
river of consequence. The chief 
towns are Bonghir aud Hy«ershy. 

BoncGuir.—A town in tlic pro- 
vince of Uyderabad, district of 
Bonghir, 24 miles E. trom Eydera- 
Wide Lat 17°. 18..N, Long. 79°. 
Si. 

Boynsari—aA town in the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, district of Broach, 
35 miles B. of Surat. Lat. 219 7. 
Ne onge7 3°. 33’. WE. 

Bonsee River, (Vani). — The 
Soank, which rises in the district of 
Chita Nagpoor, joins the Burkee 
River, about Lat. 219. 438’. N. Lone. 
84°. 50! BE. from whence the united 
streams pursne a course of about 
110 niles, under the appellation of 
the Braminy Noy River, which it 
then changes for that of the Bounce 
River. Its course is atterwards 
nearly due cast, until it is joined by 
the Coyle, or Byturiuce River, when 
they flow together into the Bay of 
Bengal, 10 miles north from Point 
Pahniras, ‘The whole course, trom 
the rise of the Soauk, may be esti- 
mated at 360 iiles, including the 
windings; andthe countries it passes 
through are Chita Nagpoor, Gang- 
poor, Sumbhulpoor, and Cuttack. 

Boxso_o.—aA district in the terri- 
tories of the Poonah Maharattas, on 
the sea coast of the provinee of Be- 
japoor, between the 16th and 17th 
degrecs of north latitude. It 1s inter- 
sected by many moiiutain streants, 
which flow trom the Western Ghauts, 
such as the Gheriah, Denghnur, and 
Atkerah Rivers, so named from for- 
tresses at their juuctions with the 
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sea, and formerly the resort of the 
piratical fleets which infested this 
coast, The principal towus are Ghie- 
riah, Raree, aiid Vingorla. A great 
proportion of this district belongs to 
an independent Maharatta Chict, 
nained the Rajah of Colapoor. 

Bonrain.— A small district in 
the Island of Celcbes, situated at 
the southern extremity. It was an- 
ciently considered among the de- 
pendent allies of Macassar, but was 
afterwards ceded to the Dutch East 
India Company. Captain Carterct, 
who putinto the Bay of Bontain, in 
Lat. 5°. 33’. S. Long. 119° 47/.. 15. 
gives a very good character of the 
inhabitants. He describes Boutain 
Bay as large and capacions, aud 
says, that ships may lic in safety 
there during both monsoons, In 
this bay there are several small 
towns; that which is called Bontain 
lies to the north, and has a small 
pallisadoed fort. Wood and water 
are to be procured here in great 
plenty, and also fresh provisions. 
Fowls and fruits abound, and nce 
mmay be had in any quantity. ‘There 
are great numbers of wild hogs in 
the woods, which may be had cheap, 
as the natives, being Miahommnic- 
dans, never cat them. The tides 
wre very irregular; commonly it is 
but once high water, and once low 
water in 24 hours, and the difference 
is seldom more than six feet. (Ste- 
vorinus, Wilcocke, §c.) 

Bony.—<A kingdom in the Island 
of Ceclebes, extending 20 leagues 
along the western shore of the Gulf 
of Bony, from the River Chinrana to 
the River Salinico. ‘This gull, or 
arm of the sea, is named by the na- 
tives, Sewa, and by the Enropeans, 
Buggess Bay, and deeply indents 
the Island of Celebes to the south. 
With the kingdom of Bony a consi- 
derable trade is carried on, it pro- 
ducing gold, rice, sago, cassia, tor- 
toise shells, pearls, &c. Kc. 

To the north of Bony, along the 
bottom of the bay, the country is 
well inhabited, aud abounds in sage, 
which is very cheap; also cassia and 
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pearls. Near the bottom of the gulf, 
at the River Loo, boat building is 
carried on; also a trade in gold, 
sago, cassia, and secd pearls. ‘The 
inhabitants along the sea-coast fish 
for swallo, (named also sea slug, tri- 
pana, and biche de mar) which they 
earry to Macassar, and sell to the 
Chinese junks. On the east side of 
the bay the comtry is not so well 
inhabited as on the west, and navi- 
gation of the bay is extremely ha- 
zardous to ships of hurthen, on ac- 
count of the nnmbeiless shoals and 
small rocky elusters in it. ; 

This is the proper country of the 
Bnggesses, (bugis, or bouginese) 
who are remarkably industrious and 
skilful in all kinds of curious filla- 
gree work in geld and silver, and in 
weaving the striped and checked 
cotton cloths worn in all the Malay 
islands. ‘They excel also in making 
matchiecks, firelocks, and all kinds 
ef arms and accoutrements, and in 
building large prows and other ves- 
sels. “Hs ancient, brave, and mar- 
tial nation became known to Euro- 
peans only in their decline. In cou- 
rage, enterprise, fidelity, and even 
fair dealing in commerce, they are 
placed at the head of the Orang 
‘Timor, or eastern men. ‘The nation 
tewhich the bugis exhibit the great- 
est resemblance.are the Japanese. 

The Bugis may be reckoned the 
sriginal language of the island of 
Celebes. On the sea-coast it is 
much mixed with the Eastem Ma- 
kay, and is fonnd pure only in the 
ancient books, and in the interior of 
Celebes. The alphabet consists of 
22 letters; the torm of the character 
is peculiar, but resembles the Batta 
aud Tagala. The Koran has been 
translated into the Bugis langnage, 
and they also possess traditional and 
historical songs and romances in that 
dialect. 

‘The Buggesses possess a code of 
written laws; but they also deter- 
mine many disputes by single com- 
bat, never avenging themselves by 
personal assassination. In this they 
differ essentially from the Sooloo na- 
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tion, who never think of puttme 
themselves on an equality with their 
antagonist, but always attack him 
in the dark, or when off his guard. 

According to Stavormus, the first 
monarch of the Buggesses, affirmed 
by them to be of eclestial origin, in- 
stituted the laws of the country, 
which are still observed. He ap- 
pointed seven electors, the dignity 
to be hereditary in particular fami- 
lies, and descending to females as 
well as the other sex. All matters 
of importance must be decided by 
this electoral college, their power 
extending to the deposition as well 
as the appointing of their kings, and 
also the making of peace or war. 

In the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury, the Buggesses were compelled 
by the Macassars to adopt the Ma- 
hommedan, but we have no account 
of their prior religion. The king- 
dom of Bony was once so poweriul, 
that the state conld bring 70,000 
fighting men into the field, and 
greatly assisted the Dutch in the 
conquest of Macassar, of which they 
have since had reason to repent. 

Rajah Polacea, a powertul prince. 
and sovereign of Bony, died in 1696, 
and was succeeded by his son, La- 
patoua, who died in 1713. 

‘The daughter of the latter, Bat- 
tara Todja, succeeded him as the 
16th sovereign of Bony, and resigned 
m 1715, when she was succeeded by 
her half-brother, Lapadang Sajati, 
who was deposed in 1720, and the 
Queen Batiara Todja restored. Her 
reign was a perpetual scene of civil 
and foreign war; during whieh she 
was repeatedly dethroned aud re- 
elected, and the capital taken and 
phindered by the contending parties 
several times. In 1749, she died, 
and was succeeded by her half-bro- 
ther, Lama Ossung, under the name 
of Abdul Zabshab Jelaluddeen, who 
reigned in 1775, and was then above 
80 years of age. Prior to this period 
the state of Bony had been brought 
under subjection by the Dutch, to 
whom the king was obliged to take 
an oath of fidelity and allegiance. 
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The policy of the Dutch was to keep 
the Macassars and Buggesses in a 
state of perpetual hostility, by which 
they at last subdued the former prin- 
cipality, and the latter soon followed. 
On the decline of the Dutch power, 
the state of Bony again attained in- 
dependence, which must have been 
confirmed by the conquest of the 
Dutch settlements in Celebes, in 
1812, by the British. (Starorinus, 
Forrest, Leyden, Quarterly Review, 
Dalrymple, &c.) 

Boosooan.—A_ small island in 
the Eastern Seas, lying off the sonth 
end of the Island of Basseclan, and 
having a small hummock on_ the 
north part of the island, which is 
very woody, but inhabited. 

Boonicotta, (Buddhacata).— A 
town in the Baramahal district, 30 
miles I. by S. from Bangaloor. Lat. 
12°. 51’. N. Long. 78°. 18’. E. 

BoocrsooGe, (Bhujabhuj). — A 
town in the province of Cutch, pos- 
sessed by independent native chiefs, 
situated about 10 miles inland from 
the GuifofCnieh. Lat. 23°. 15’. N. 
Long. 69°. 45’. E. ‘Che fort of this 
district is named Mnddi, and stands 
at the mouth of a small river, about 
20 miles distant from Boogebooge, 
and is one of the chief places of ex- 
port in the province of Cntch. Jn 
1809, the naine of the chief of Booge 
was Futteh Mahommed, who had 
extended his influence across the 
Gulf of Cutch, and placed a garrison 
in Positra, in) Ckamundel, from 
whence he claimed a share of all 
piratical captures. By the natives 
this place is frequently named Cutch 
Bhoojung, and reckoned the capital 
of the province. 

Boot —One of ihe southenmost 
of the Philippine Isles, situated about 
the 10th degrce of north latitude, 
In length it may be estimated at 
35 miles, by 30 miles the average 
breadth. 

Boou, or Buttum.—A_ small dis- 
trict above the Western Ghauts, but 
now comprehended in the British 
provinee of Canara. It is situated 
about the 13th degree of north lati- 
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dude, and is so monntainous and 
covered with forests, that although 
nominally subject to the former My- 
sore sovereigns, it never was etlec- 
tually conquered until military reads 
were opened through the forest 
towns by Gen. Wellesley in 1801-2. 
It contains no town of consequence, 
and being situated on the top of a 
ridge of hills, its rivers are inero 
mountain streams. 

Bootacoombpa.—A district sub- 
ject to the Dntch, situated at the 
sonthern extremity of the Island of 
Celebes. The Jand is fertile in rice, 
abounds with game, and has exten- 
sive forests; but the timber is not 
well adapted fur the construction of 
houses. During the west monsoon 
the road before Boolacoomba is dan- 
gerous for ships; small vessels, how- 
ever, can run into the River Kali- 
konganng. Near the mouth of this 
river stands the Dnich pallisadoed 
fort Carolina, in which a resident 
was stationed, who also had the sn- 
perintendence of the kingdom of 
Bera. The men of the latter pro- 
vinee are, in general, good warriors 
both by sea and land. ‘The richest 
are werchants; others employ them- 
selves in building prows, and in ma- 
nufacturing a coarse cloth trom the 
cotton, which is plenty. A small 
tribute of these cloths was annually 
paid to the Duteh Last India Com- 
pany. (Stavorimas, Se.) 

Boondee, (Bundt)—A town in 
the provinee of Ajme.r, district of 
Hiarowty, tributary to the Maharat- 
tas, leat. 26°..265.N. Lowe75°. 
35’. E. 

‘This town is sitvated on the south- 
erly declivity of a long renge of hills, 
which runs nearly trom cast to west. 
The palace of the rajah, a large 
inassy building of stone, is about 
half way up the jill, and a kind of 
fortification extends to the top. ‘The 
Bondce Rajah is of the Hara tribe, 
and was formerly of considerable 
power and possessions, bnt both 
have been greatly reduced by the 
Mahruttas. His territories, though 
of small extent and revenne, are of 
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importance, as they command a 
principal pass into Upper Hindostan. 

During the retreat of Col. Mon- 
son, in 1804, the Boondce Rajah 
greatly assisted him in his distress ; 
and his conduct had been uniformly 
friendly to the English; yct, at the 
peace of 1805, he was abandoned by 
ihe British government to the veu- 
-geance of the Maharattas. (Mal- 
colm, Hunter, &c.) 

Boontau, (Bhurantala).—A small 
district in the northern part of the 
Lahdack country, situated betwixt 
the 35th and 36th degrees of north 
latitude ; respecting which nothing 
is known, except its geographical 
position. 

Boorre Rapty River, (Revati). 
—7This river has its source in the 
hills which separate the province of 
Oude from the Nepaul territorics in 
Northern Hindostan, from whence it 
flows throngh the Goracpoor district, 
and joins the Goggrah, a few miles 
below Dooryghant. ; 

Boornnana—A_ small town in 
the province of Delhi, within the for- 
incr district of Sumroo Begnn, 42 
miles N. N. WW. from Delhi. Lat. 
29°. 18’. N. Long. 77°. 20’. E. 

BoorGuaut.—A ghaut, or pass, 
through the western range of moun- 
tains, which is ascended on the road 
from Bombay to Poonah. This pas- 
suge, althongh very ragged and 
steep, is not so much so as the Am- 
bah pass; yet the hills are of great 
height, and present many fine scenes 
to the artist to delineate. Near the 
summit is a small village, named 
Coondallah, and another at the bot- 
tom named Expoly, with a handsome 
tank of great extent, enclosed with 
a stone wall, and having a flight of 
stone steps to the water. (oor, 
ic.) 

Booruanpoor.—aA. city in the 
Maharatta territories, in the province 
of Khandesh, of which it was tormer- 
ly the capital, situated on the N. W. 
side of the River 'Tuptee. Lat. 21°. 
20'.N. Long. 76°. 20’. E. 

‘This town is the head-quarters of 
a singular sect of Mahommedans, 
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named Bohrah, whose moullah, or 
high priest resides here. ‘They dis- 
tinguish their own sect by the name 
of Ismaeeliah, deriving their origin 
from one of the followers of the pro- 
phet, who flourished in the age im- 
mediately succceding that of Ma- 
hommed. They form a very large 
society, spread over all the countries 
of the Deccan, and carry on an ex- 
teusive comnierce in all the provinces 
where their members are dispersed, 
appropriating a certain portion of 
their gains to the maintenance of 
their high priest. In Surat, there 
are 6000 faniilies of Bohrahs, and in 
Oujain 1500. A younger brother of 
the moullah resides at Oujain, and 
exercises a temporary and spiritual 
authority over the Bohrahs resident 
there. 

This city was taken possession of 
by the British army under Colonel 
Stevenson, on the 1G6ih Oct. 1803, 
without resistance; but was restored 
at the conchision of the peace, in 
Dec. 1803. Jt is much fallen off 
from its former grandeur; and the 
decay is likely, from the nature of 
the government to which it is at 
prescut subject, to continue. 

Travelling distance from Oojain, 
154; Nagpoor, 256; Poonah, 288 ; 
Bombay, 340; Agra, 508; and Cal- 
ciita, by Nagpoor, 978 miles. (Hun- 
ter, Rennel, &c.) 

Boorkeoo,—A small village in the 
Gujrat Peninsula, situated near the 
Run, six miles 8. W. from Amran, 
and surrounded by a wall of black 
rock, which abounds in the adjacent 
country, ‘This village belongs to 
Sunderjee Sewjee, the agent for 
horses to the Bombay government. 

Booro.—An island in the eastern 
seas, situated betwixt the 3d and 
4th degrees of of south latitude, and 
the 126th aml 127th of cast longi- 
tude. In lengthit may be estimated 
at 75 imiles, by 38 miles the ayerage 
breadth, 

‘The principal settlement on this 
island is Cajelli, situated at the bot- 
tom of a gnifof the same name, in a 
marshy plain, The Dutch built a 
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stone fort here, which was blown up 
in 1689; since which they have only 
had an inclosnre of pallisadoes, the 
island proving but an unprofitable 
setilement to them, as it produced 
no spicercis, Builatoes and rice are 
to be had here in abundanee, and 
also cocoa-nuts, bananas, lemons, 
eitrons, hitter oranges, a few pine 
apples; and it is on this island that 
the best cajeputa oi! is procured. 
Booro produces different sorts of 
ebony, and also the sago, palm, and 
teak trees. Ships may be supplied 
here with rice, cattle, and other 
refresliments, and the woods abonnd 
with the babi roussa or hog deer. 

The Chinese trade here tor eabi- 
net woods, and for different species 
of dye woods. Part of the inhabit- 
ants are Mahommedans, aud have 
a mosque here; but the interior of 
the island is inhabited by the abo- 
rigines or horaforas, who hve dis- 
persed among the inaccessible monn- 
tains, and subsist on sago, frnits, and 
the produce of the chace. ‘The south 
of Buoro is mueh infested by the 
Papuas from New Gniiea. (/orest, 
La Billardiere, Bougainville, Stave- 
ginus, \e.) 

Boosxau.—aA_ town in the pro- 
vinee of Bengal, district of Jessore, 
50 miles, W. by S. from Dacca. 
Lat. 23°. 31’. N. Long. 89°. 39’. E. 


BOOTAN, (Bhutan). 


A country in Northern Hindostan, 
situated principally between the 
27th and 28th degrees of north 
latitude. By the inhabitants of 
Mindostan it is also named the 
country of the Deb Rajah; and by 
the inhabitants of ‘Vibet, Dukba. 
The boundaries are very inacenrately 
defined; but, as an approximation, 
the province may be estimated at 
300 miles in length, by 90 miles the 
average breadth. ‘fo the north it is 
separated from ‘Tibet by the Hi- 
malaya, or Soomoonang Mountains, 
to the south is the province of 
Bengal; to the cast it has au un- 
explored region north of Assam; and 
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to the west the Kyrant country, sub- 
ject to the Nepaulese. 

This province presents nothing to 
the view, but the most mis-shapen 
irregularities; mountains covered 
with eternal verdure, and rich with 
abundant ferests of Jarge and loliy 
trees. Almost every mountain has 
a rapid torrentat its base, and many 
of the loftiest have populous. vil- 
lages amidst orchards and other 
plantations, In its external appear- 
ance it is the reverse of Tibet, which 
is a level table land. 

The momitains of Bootan form 
part of the great chain, which geo- 
graphers term) Mons lnans; and of 
whieh frequent meution is made in 
the mythological histories of the 
Bralimins, by the name of Himalaya. _ 
At the foot of the chain of hills, to- 
wards the Bengal frontier, is a plain 
of about 25 miles in breadth, choked 
up with the most luxuriant vegeta- 
tion; and trom its inaptitnde to sup- 
ply the wants, or facilitate the fnne- 
tions of human life, may be con- 
sidered as appertaining properly te 
neither. The exhalations arising 
from the multitude of springs, whieh 
the vicinity of the mountains pro- 
duees, are collected and confined 
by the woods, and generate a most 
pestilential atmosphere. The trees 
are Jarge, and the forests abound 
with elephants; the human inhabi- 
tants are much debased in form, 
size, and strength. 

The climate of Bootan, affords 
every degree of variation; for, at the 
time the inhabitants of Punakha are 
cautions of exposing theniselves te 
an afnost vertical sun, those of 
Ghassa feel all the rigour of winter, 
and are chilled by perpetuat snows ; 
yet both places are within sight of 
cach other. 

Jn this province alinost every 
favourable aspeet of the momutains, 
coated with the smallest quantity of 
soil, is cleared and adapted for cnlti- 
vation, by being shelved into hori- 
zontal beds, ‘Phe eonntry abounds 
with exeellent limestone;, but the 
natives appear unacgnainted with 
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its uses, either for building er for 
agricultural purposes. The scason 
of the rains abont Tassisudon, the 
eapital, is remarkably moderate; 
there are frequent showers, but none 
of those heavy torrents which ac- 
company the monsoon in Bengal. 

In Bootan are to be tonnd straw- 
berzies,raspherrices, aud blackberries, 
growing wild; there are also the 
apple, pear, peach, and apricot trees; 
also the ash, birch, maple, yew, pine, 
and fir, but no oak trees. The 
forests abonnd with a variety of 
handsome timber, and thie fir is often 
found eight and 10 feet in cireum- 
ference. ‘The turnips are remark- 
ahly good, being large, free from 
fibres, and very sweet. ‘The best 
fruits arc oranges, peaches, apricots, 
pomegranates, and walnuts. Tor 
irrigation the TBooieas conduct wa- 
ter across the chasms of the moun- 
tains, through the hollow trinks of 
trees. In this conntry great part of 
the ficld labour falls on the females. 
They plant, weed, and to them 
eventually the task fails of applying 
the sickle, and brandishing the flail. 
In all Jaborious offices they are ex- 
posed to hardships and inclement 
weather. 

Wild animals are not numerous 
in Bootan, but monkies of a large 
and handsome kind abound, and 
are held saercd by the Booteas, as 
well as by the Hindoos. The spe- 
cies of herse, which is indigenous to 
Pootan, is called Tanman or 'Vaw- 
gun, from ‘Tangustan, the general 
appellation of that assemblage of 
mountains, which constitutes the 
territory of Bootan; the breed being 
altogether confined within these li- 
mits. They are usually 13 hands 
high, and remarkable Jor their sym- 
metry and just proportions. ‘They 
are distinguished in general by a 
tendency to piebald, those of one 
colour being rare. They are short 
bodied, clean limbed, and thongh 
deep in the chest, extremely active. 
Accustomed among their ative 
mountains to stmmggle against op- 
position, they sccm to inherit this 
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spirit as a principle of their nature; 
and hence, have aequired among 
Europeans, a characterofbeing head- 
strong: and ungovernable, though 
in reality it proceeds from an excess 
of cagerness to perform their task. 
T’rom Bootan a caravan annually 
visits the district of Rungpoor in 
Bengal, bringing with it oranges, 
walnuts, and the eoarse woollen 
manufactures of that country, with 
the horses that carry them, for sale. 
The same privilege has never been 
allowed by the Bootan government 
to the inhabitants of Bengal. The 
presents sent by the Deb Rajah to 
the Bengal presidency, in 1772, con- 
sisted of sheets of gilt Jeather, 
stamped with the black eagle of the 
Russian armorial, talents of gold 
and silver, aid bulses of gold dnst ; 
bags of genuine musk, narrow wool- 
Ici) cloths, the manutaeture of Tibet, 
and silks of China. The chests 
which contained them were of good 


‘Workmanship, and joined tegether 


by dovetail work. The Narraiuce, 
a base silver coin struck in Coos 
Bahar, is current through Bootan, 
as in that country there are local pre- 
judices against a mint. Itis of the 
value of abont 10d. or one-third of 
a sicea rupee; the name is derived 
from the Hindoo mythology. 

The Deb (deva) Rajah who re- 
sides at Tussudon is the supreme 
head of the province, and his autho- 
rity is obeyed by a considerable part 
of it, particularly the country adja- 
cent to the road leading from Ben- 
gal to the metropolis, With the 
conntry to the east and west of this 
line we are but little acqnainted; 
and it is quite impossible to form 
any rational estimate of the popu- 
lation, which from the remotely 
seaticred sites of the towns and vil-’ 
Jages, and the precipitous nature 
of the country, we may conjecture 
to. be very scanty. The principal 
towns are ‘Tassndon the capital, Poo- 
nakha, Wandipoor, Ghassa, and 
Murriehom. Pilo is the ttle given 
to a provincial gevernor, and soubah 
to those of inferior rank. 
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The military weapons of the Boo- 
teas are the bow and arrow, a short 
straight sword, and a fanichion re- 
flected like a pruning knife. Iu war 
they use poisoned arrows; the poi- 
son they procnre from a plantas yet 
unknown to Europeans, audit is an 
inspissated vegetable juice, in con- 
sistence and appearance munch re- 
sembling crude opium. Their 
matchlock muskets are very con- 
temptible, and of no use, except in 
the fiuest weather when the match 
will burn, and the priming in an 
open pan take fire. In the manage- 
ment of the sword and shicld they 
are very dextrous, and most excel- 
lent archers. ‘They have wall picccs, 
but no cannon. A strong jealousy 
of all intercourse with the inhabi- 
tants of Hiudostan Proper, prevails 
universally among the natives on its 
northern frontier; and it does not 
appear that Bootau was ever con- 
quered, or even serionsly invaded by 
the Mahommedans. 

There is a remarkabic dissini- 
larity between the feeble bodied and 
meek spirited natives of Bengal, and 
their active and Herculean neigh- 
bours the mountaineers of Bootan. 
A strong similarity of features per- 
vades the whole race of the Beoteas, 
who are much fairer and more ro- 
bust than their Bengalesc neigh- 
bours, with broader faecs and high 
cheek-bones. They are greatly af- 
flicted with glandular swellings in 
the throat, from which the natives 
of Bengal are exempted; it being 
caleulated that one person in six 
is affected with this distemper. 

The Booteas have black hair, 
which they cut close to the head. 
The eye is a very remarkable fea- 
dure of their faces, small, black, and 
svith long pointed corners, as if 
stretched and extended by artificial 
means. Their eye-lashes are so thin 
as to be scarcely perceptible, and 
the eyce-brow is but slightly shaded. 
Below the eye is the broadest part 
of the face, which is rather flat, and 
narrows from the check-bones to the 
shin. ‘his character of counte- 
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nance prevails among the Tartar 
tribes, but is more remarkable amoug 
the Chinese. The skins of the 
Booteas are smooth, and most of 
them arrive at a very advanced age, 
before they have even the rudiments 
of a beard; their whiskers also are 
of a very seanty growth. Many of 
them are six feet high; and, taken 
altogether, their complexions are not 
so dark by several shades as those 
of the Enropean Portuguese. ~ 

Their houses are in gencral but of 
one story; but the palace of the 
Deb Rajah, at ‘Tassudon, consists of 
many floors, the ascent to which is 
by lofly stairs, which is an unnsual 
circumstance in Bootan. In a coun- 
try composed of monntains, and 
abounding with torrents, bridges 
must necessarily be very frequent; 
and a traveller has commonly to 
pass one or more eyery day’s jour- 
ney. They are of various constrnc- 
tion, generally of timber, but some- 
times of iron chains. 

Woollen cloth for raiment, meat, 
spirits, and tea, are in use among 
the Booteas, who are strangers to 
the subtle niceties and refined dis- 
tinctions of the Hindoos, which con- 
stitute the absurd perplexity of caste. 
As a relreshment tea is as comnron 
in Bootan as in China, but it is 
made in a very diflerent way from 
that which Europeans are accustom- 
The Booteas make a 
componnd of water, flour, salt, but- 
ter, and bohea tea, with some other 
astringent ingredients, all boiled and 
beat up together. When they have 
finished the cup, they lick it in order 
to make it clean ; the higher classes 
afterwards wrap it up ina picce of 
scarlet silk. In some instances their 
medical practice is rendered unplea- 
sant to the physician, who, when 
the Bootan Rajah takes a dose of 
physic, is obliged to swallow, how- 
ever unseasonably, a proportionate 
quantity of the same medicine. 

The ministers of religion in Boo- 
tan are of the sect of Buddha, and 
a distinct class, confined solely to 
the duties of their faith. The com- 
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mon people pretending to no inierfer- 
ence in matters of spiritual concern, 
leave religion, with allits forms and 
ceremonies, to those who are at- 
tached trom carly habit to its obliga- 
tions and prescriptions. Gom maunce 
paimee oom, a term of words to 
which ideas of peculiar sanctity are 
anuexed by the inhabitants of Boo- 
tan and Tibet, arc placcd on most 
of their consecrated buildings. They 
are frequently also engraved on the 
rocks in large and deep characters, 
and sometimes seen on the sides of 
hills, formed by means of stones 
lixed in the carth, and of so great a 
size as to be visible at a considerable 
distance. In the performance of any 
religions duty, the Booteas admit of 
no interruption whatever, which has 
proved the cause of much delay and 
inconvenience to those who have 
had business to transact with their 
chiets. (Turner, Saunders, Rennel, 
Se.) 

Booron.—An island in the East- 
ern Seas, lying off the south-castern 
extremity of Celebes, about the 5th 
degree of sonth latitude. In length 
it may be estimated at 85 miles, by 
20 miles the average breadth; and 
it is separated from the Island of 
Pangansane by a strait, which is 
passable for square rigged vessels, 

This island is high and woody, 
but well cultivated, and produces 
rice, maize, yams, a varicly of tro- 
pical fruits, and abundance of the 
wild bread fruit tree, the kernel of 
which is indigestible. Fowls, goats, 
builaloes, and fish, are also to be 
procured here, in payment of which 
money is preferred by the natives to 
any species of barter. ‘The mhabi- 
tants are very tawny, of short sta- 
tare, and ugly; their language, on 
the sea coast, is the Malay, and 
their religion the Mahommedan. 
The Dutch had formerly a_settle- 
nient here in the Bay of Booton, 
and held the chief of the island un- 
der a sort of subjection as an ally. 
They paid him 150 nix dollars an- 
nualty, in return for which he per- 
mitted them to send an officer an- 
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nually, named the extirpater, whe 
inspected the woods, and destroyed 
the clove trees. 

On the east side of this island is @ 
hay, nanied by the Dutch Dwaal, or 
Mistake Bay, into which if a ship 
he drifted by the currents, she can- 
not get out until the west monsoon 
sets in, and even then itis difficult. 
A Dutch governor, going to Banda, 
was detained in this vexatious gulf 
a whole year. (Stavorinus, Label- 
lardiere, Forrest, Bougainville, §c. 
Se.) 

Borat, (Bhupala, a King).—A 
town in the province of Malwah, 
107 miles cast of Oojain, the capital 
of a small state tributary to the Ma- 
harattas. Lat. 23°. 16. N. Long. 
772327', Be 

This place is extensive, and sur- 
rounded with a stone wall, on the 
outside of whichis a large gunge, or 
mart, with wide and straight streets. 
On arising ground to the S. W. on 
the outside of the town is a tort 
called Enttehghur, built on a solid 
rock. Jt has a stone wall with square 
towers, but no ditch. ‘To the south- 
west, wider the walls of this fort, is 
a very extensive tank, or pond, 
formed by an embankmeut at the 
confluence of five streams, issning 
from the neighbouring hills. ‘The 
tank is about six ules in length. 
The hills in the neighbourhood con- 
tain a soft free stone, and a reddish 
granite, from which issues the small 
river Patarah, and the Betwah also 
has its sonrce in this vicinity. 

The town and territory of Bopal 
are ocenpied by a colony of Patanis, 
to whom they were assigned by Au- 
rengzebe, In 1790 the revenue of 
Bopal was estimated at 10 lacks of 
rupees, butit has been since greatly 
reduced by the depredations and en- 
croachments of the Maharattas. 
(Hunter, &e.) 

30REA.—A town in the northern 
extremity’ of the province of Delhi, 
situated in the Doab of the Junma 
and Sutulege rivers. ‘The cowitry, 
in the neighbourhood, is inhabited 
by Singhs and Sieks. 

3 
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BORNEO, (Varun). 

The largest of the Asiatic Isles, 
extending from the seventh parallel 
ofnorth, to the fourth parallel of south 
tatitmle, and frem the 109th to the 
118th of cast longitnde. This island 
is of a mote solid compact figure, 
and not so much indented by arms 
of ihe sea as the rest of the Lastern 
Archipelago, although it possesses 
many bays and harbours, some of 
them as yet but litile explored. It 
is surrounded by numberless simalt 
islands and rocky islets, many of the 
Jatter not larger than a common Eu- 
ropean house, and in length may be 
estimated at 750 miles, by the 350 
miles, the average breadth. 

‘Phe interior of this island being 
wholly unexplored, we are compeHed 
to trust to the inaccurate comimuni- 
nications of the ignorant natives to 
the Muropeans formerly sctiled on 
the island, or oceasionally visiting 
the. sea-coast on trading voyages, 
"This species of information is obvi- 
ously not entitled to much attention; 
from a concurrence of testimony, 
however, we may infer, that in ge- 
neral, for above 80 miles inland, it 
continues marshy and covered with 
jungle, but inhabited, and in some 
degree cultivated. Further jnland 
it becomes monntainous, and is eo- 
vered with forests of tall trees, 
swarming with wild animals, and 
produeiag that species of large ape, 
named by the Malays the orang 
ootang, or man of the woods, Ifwe 
anay credit the Malay accounts, this 
centrical tract is also iuhabited, as 
they assert that many of the articles 
of trafic sold to Enrepeans are 
brought from a distance of 20 days 
journey up the country. 

The rivers of this island best 
known to Europeans are those of 
Bornes, Barjarmassin, and Passir, 
which are asecrtained to be navi- 
-wable for boats above 50, from their 
junction with the occan; but they 
have never been ascended higher by 
Tiurepeans, and very seldom by Ma- 
Jays. From the nature of the coun- 

“try, it is probable they do not con- 
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tinne navigable much further ups 
which is an additional obstacle to 
the examination of the centrical 
tracts, to those presented by the Ma- 
hommedau inhabilants of the sea-= 
coast, who endeavour to monopolize 
all the trafic, and prevent any inter- 
course between the natives of the 
interior and the Chinese or Euro- 
peans. 

The climate of the northern part 
of Bornco much resembles that of 
Ceylon, being from the abundauce 
of verdure always cool, and not sub- 
ject to hot land winds, like the coast 
of Coromandel. It is watered also 
by a numnber of fine rivers, several of 
which fall into the Bay of Maloodoo, 
without bars. The Sooloos, who 
pretended tg a sovercignty over this 
part of the coast, many years ago 
made a grant of it to the English, 
who never took possession, and the 
rignt of the donors this io dispose 
of it may reasonably be doubted. 
Tn this quarter of the istand is the 
high mountain Keenecbaloo, near 
to which live the wild idaan, named 
alsy maroots, horaforas, or alforeze. 
The whole of this tract, however, to 
[European constitutions is singularly 
unhealthy. 

On the mainland, on the north 
coast opposite to Balambangan and 
Banguey, there are lorests of tall 
timber withont underwood, and free- 
stone Is also found in abundanec. 
Here are large cattle called Hsang, 
and flocks of decr and wild hogs teed 
on the extensive plains without tear 
of the tiger. The country produces 
all sorts of tropical trnits, and some 
few species not to be sound on the 
other islands. 

The principal native town is that 
of Borneo; and the chief European 
settlements, _Passir, Banjarmassin, 
aud Pontiana. Under their respective 
titles some particulars will be found 
respecting the commerec and exports 
of Bornco, and for firtiier misecila- 
neous details, sce the articles, MAn- 
GEEDARA, MAtLoonoo, Patran, Par- 
PAL, and MAMPAYVA. 

‘The sca-coust, and the mouths of 
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the.navigable rivexs of Borneo, are 
inhabited by Mabomwmedans, -who 
reccive fram Evropeans the general 
name of Malays. They are an im- 
pure mixture of Macassars, Java- 
nese, Malays, Arabs, and some con- 
verted Biajoos, or aborigines, and 
are a rapacious, treacherous race, 
much addicted to piracy, with whom 
Enropeans have never yet been able 
to establish a secure intercourse. Jt is 
a remarkable fret, however, that the 
unarmed aud uuprotected Chinese 
trade withont difficwlty on a coast so 
fatal to Buropeaus; yet the cargoes 
are valuable, and their vessels de- 
fenceless. The chiels, or rajahs, of 
these piratical states, possess, cach, 
one.or more strony holds, from whic h 
they have, assisted by the pestilen- 
tial climate, repeatedly repelled Mu- 
ropeans, with severe Joss. Trading 
ships, while lying. off the coast of 
Borneo, should be particularly on 
their gnard, and always ready to re- 
sist an attack. 

"The inhabitants of the interior, or 
aborigines, have usually received the 
naine of idaan, and in every respect 
appear to resemble the race of hornto- 
ras, or alfoers, as they are termed by 
the Dutch, being,except the Papuas, 
in all probability, the most ancient 
and original race of the Eastern Isles. 
The idaan are sometimes termed 
maroot, which is the sanscrit name 
of the 49 regents of the winds, and 
companions cf Indra. ‘They are a 
barbarous, but brave and active race, 
aud their language, whiclvis reckon- 
ed original, but has no written cha- 
racler, is named, indiscriminately, 
the biajoo, tiroon, or idaan. ‘They 
are certainly the original inhabitants 
of Borneo, and resemble the hora- 
furas in stature, agility, colour, and 
manners. 

The horaforas are indigcnons in 
almost all the astern Isles, and are 
soimnctyues found in the saine island 
with the Papuas, or oricntal negroes; 
but the luiter have never yet been 
discovered in .Borneo. They are 
often lighter in colour than the Ma- 

- hommedan races, and generally ex- 
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cel themr in strength and activity. 
They are universafly rude and un- 
lettered ; and, when they have not 
been reduced to the state of slaves 
ef the soil, their mamners have a ge- 
neral resemblance, BS 

In their manners, the most singu- 
lar feature is, the necessity imposed 
on every person, of sometime in his 
ite, embruing his hands in buman 
Iood; aad, in general, among ail 
their tribes, as well as the idaan, no 
person is permitted to marry, until 
he can shew the sknfl of a man he 
has slanghtered. They eat the flesh 
of their enemies like the batias of 
Sumatra, and drink out of their 
skulls. “Phe ornaments of their 
houses‘are human skulls and teeth, 
which are, couseqnenily, in great 
request amoug them; as formerly in 
Sumatra, the ancient inhabitants of 
which are said to have had no other 
circulating medium than the skalls 
of their enemies. The horaforas are 
found in all the Moluccas, in Cele- 
bes, the Phillipines, and Magindae 
jiao, Where they are termed sabano 
or mannho; and the ferocious race, 
mentioned by Marsden, who live 
inland trom Samanka in Suinatra, 
and are accustomed to atone for 
their own fiults, by offering the 
heads of strangers fo the chiefs of 
villages, are probably of the same 
description. 

‘The Svoloos assert, that the idaan. 
of the interior believe that their gods 
are pleased with hnman victims, aud 
that several in poorer circumstances 
will club together to buy a Philip- 
pine slave, or any other person that 
is to he sold cheap, that all may 
partake in the merit of the exeen- 
tion, Their arms are long Knives 
and soompittans, a tube of wood 
through which 
they blow small arrows, poisoned at 
one end; having, at the other, a small 
bit of cork w ood, just large ‘enough 
to fill up the hollow of “the tube. 
They are ‘gencrally well acquainted 
with poisons. The pvisonous juice 
used for this purpose is extracted 
from a tree, which has not yet been 
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ascertained by Europeans, and the 
wound caused by it is wnortal. 

These idaan, although of such 
barbarous and sanguinury habits, are 
not mere savages. ‘Hiicy cultivate 
the earth, and raise fruits and vege- 
_ tables, which they carry to the sea- 
coast, and exchange with the Bia- 
joos and Malays for salt; this article 
in Inmps passing in the market for 
ewrency. ‘These idaan rear hogs, 
wid sympathize with the Euroapeaus 
when they see them eat pork, which 
the Malays hold in abhorrence; but 
they consider the latter advanced a 
step beyond themselves in civiliza- 
tion, as having a religiou, while they 
have, in fact, hot any. 

The Biajoos may be considered 
as the same race with the idaan and 
horaforas, iheir maimers being some- 
what diversified by the nature of 
their pursiits, which are those of a 
maritime life. They are in reality a 
species of sea gipsies, or itinerant 
* fishermen, who live in small covered 
boats, and enjoy a perpetual sum- 
mer on the Eastern Occan, shifting 
to leeward from island to island, 
with the variations of the monsoon, 
Jn some of their customs, this’ sin- 
gular race resemble the natives of 
the Maldive Islands, ‘They annu- 
ally perform their offering to the god 
of evil, by lannching a small bark, 
loaded with all the sins and mistor- 
tunes of the nation, which are ima- 
gined to fall on the unfortunate crew 
that may be so unlucky as to meet 
with it. 

The Biajoos, on the north-west 
coast of Borneo, are more civilized 
than the others; and, when the Eng- 
lish colony at Balambaugan existed, 
used to supply it with rice, fowls, 
and other provisions ; by the Malays 
they are named oran fat, or men 
of the sea. "These tishing Biajoos 
have boats of about five or six tons, 
with whole families om board, who 
fish for swallo, or sea sing, in seven 
and eight fathoms water. ‘They also 
dive for it; the best, which is the 
black, being procured in deep water, 
seine of them of the weight of half 
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a pound. It is sold to the Chi- 
nese at fowr and five dellars per 
pecul, (1323 pounds), Same Biajoos 
dwell close to the sea on the islands 
round Borneo, and at the mouths of 
rivers, their houses being raised on 
posts. Many of this last class have 
become converts to the Mahomme- 
dan religion. 

On the north-east coast of Borneo 
is a savage people, named orang ti- 
dong, or tiroon, who appear to be 
another varicty of the Biajoo raec. 
They reside up the rivers, and fit out 
piratical vessels to eruize among the 
Philippines, and on the north-cast 
cvast of Borneo. They are a hardy 
race, and subsist mostly on sago 
during their ernizes. The Mahom- 
medans of Magimdanao and the Tla- 
nos allect to despise them; but when 
they mect among the Philippines, 
which are their commen prey, they, 
do not molest each other. ‘They are 
deseribed as eaters of himman flesh 
oceasionally., ‘Their boats are small, 
and the planks are sewed together, 
of which they take pieces and carry 
overland, when enclosed in any of 
the bays ‘by the Spanish armed ves- 
sels. Their conduct to their prison- 
ers is cruel in the extreme, often 
mutilating the stontest, or leaving 
them to perish on some sandy desert 
island. ‘They sell a great deal of 
sago to the Soolco islanders, who 
alterwards dispose of it to the Chi- 
nese junks. 

There remains another class of 
Biajoos, who wander about Celebes, 
Borneo, and the Philippines, and 
who are composed of a medley of 
different nations; such as Chinese, 
with long plaited hair; Javanese, 
with bare throats, plucked beards 
and whiskers; and Macassars, with 
black shining teeth, Their religion 
is said to be Mahommedau and 
Chinese; and their boats are ma- 
naged by the women as well as the 
nen. 

Comparing the state of this island 
in civilization and cultivation with 
other parts of India, the population. 
of which Is ascertained, allhough of 
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so immense a size, we cannot assign’ 
a greater nnpiber than three inillions 
to the inhabitants of Borneo; not 
including in the estimate the orang 


outangs, "which some authors assert | 


is also a cooking animal. 

The inhabitauts of the north coast 
of Borneo have a tradition, that their 
country was once snbject to China ; 
but when first visited by the Porta- 
guese, in 1530, they found the Ma- 
homme edan religion firmly establish- 
ed all along the: sea coast, 

The Dnich had furmerly a scttle- 
anent at Banjarmassin; and, in 1778, 
obtained Landak and Suceadana by 
cession from the King of Bantam, 
whose ancestors im remote times had 
conquered them, They sent a sinall 
force to take possession of them, and 
crected a tort at Vontiana; but, like 
many other of their establishments, 
they never realized profit from it 
equal to the expense incurred; yet 
among the exports are enumerated 


rougn diamonds, camphire, henzoin, 
canes, iron, copper, bezoar, sago, 
wax, bird exis, and gold. (fer- 


rest, Dalrymple, Leyden, Stavorinus, 
Wilcocke, Elmore, Xe.) 

Borxeo.—A town on the N. W. 
coast of the Islaud of Borico, sitn- 
ated 10 miles up a river of the same 


name. Lat. 49.56". N. Long. 114°. 
44. E. ‘The river is navigable far 


above the town for ships of burthen ; 
bunt the month is narrow, and has a 
har, over which there is scareely 17 
fect at high water. Up to the town, 
the water is salt, and the tide rms 
at the rate of four miles an hour. 


Jn the middle is six fathoms water ; 


and here lie moored, head and stern, 
the Chinese junks, four or five of 
whica, abont 500 tons burthen each, 
arrive ‘anmually from Ainoy. ‘These 

junks carry to Chinaa great qnantity 
of black wood, which is worked np 
into farniture ; also rettans, danuner, 
¢iove bark, swallo, or biche de mar, 

tortuise-shell, bird nests, and excel- 
Tent native eamphire, On account 
“of the goodness and plenty of timber, 

the € hinese frequently build junks, 
sume so large as 500 tons, which 
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thes load with the rough produce of 
the island, and send to China. ‘Phis 


industrious people have many pep- 


per gardens in the neighbourhoad of 
the tewn, keep shops both on board 
their ships and on shore, and infuse 
lile inte the towa, By a proper 
management, it is probable, thet 
woollens might be conveyed through 
this channel into China. 

The houses of this town are binit 
on cach side of the river npo posts, 
and are ascended by stairs and lad- 
ders. It resembles Ve nice, in lay- 
ing smal! water chamels j i place of 
— and all traffic is transacted 

1 hoard of bouts, which float up 
abil down the river with the tides, 
and are in gencral managed by wo~ 
men. 

The captains and supercargocs of 
pe trading-ships . should be 

arefal of venturing on shore here, 
nor shontd thes on any account take 
their ships up the river, for fear of 
treachery. The rales and Chinese 
vessels, trading ta this port, hang 2 
bag of lime in the atte close tor= 
ward under cach bow, which, im- 
preguating the wate or around, in their 
opinion keeps off the worm. 

The forin of government at this 
place is diffieuit tu understand. ‘The 
chicf person is styled cang de pa- 
iuan, aud the second sultan; then 
come the pangerans, or nobles, 13 
in number, w ho tyrannize over the 
peeple. Formerly there was -an 
English factory here, but it has long 
since been abandoned., (Lorrest, 
Elmore, 4th Register, Se.) 

Borow.—a town in the provinec 
of Gujrat, 27 miles N. W. from 
Cambay. Lat. 22°. 33’. N. Dong, 
7 

ZousePoon, (Bhojapura). — A 
town in the province ot Bahar, dis- 
trict of Shahabad, 68 mules W. from 
ae Lat. 25°. 36’. N. Long. 84° 

pa Se 

° os ee (Bhonslaghar). —A 
large grand village in the presinee 
af *Gundwana, 110 miles $. from 
Ruttunpoor. Lat. 20°, 40°.N, Long. 
82°, 23/95. 
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About this place the streams are 
observed to run westward, the coun- 
try being drained inio the Godavery ; 
to the north of this the little rivers 
run eastward, and fall into the Ma- 
hanuddy. From Conkair to this 
place, a distance of 40 iniles, there 
is nota single habitation that can be 
called even a hamlet. A hut ur two 
are observed here and there, with 
small spots of land somewhat clear- 
ed; where the Goands, having cut 
down the trees to within three feet 
of the gronnd, and having inter- 
woven the branches, so as to fence 
their plantations against the inerr- 
sions of wild beasts, clear a spot, 
and cultivate a litle maize. (Blut, 
ge. We.) 

Bouran.—A_ high round island, 
with several smaller ones ear it, 
Jying off the north-cast coast of the 
Muay Peninsula. Lat. 6°. 32’. N, 
Long..99°. 10". £1. 

Bowat.—a village in the province 
of Bengal, district of Dacea Jelal- 
pore, 20 miles N. by I. from the 
city of Dacea. Lat. 23% 57'.N. 
Long, 90°, 23/, E. ‘The country sur- 
rounding this place swarins with 
game of all sorts, among whieh may 
be enumerated clephauts, tivers, 
Jcopards, bears, buflalocs, wild boars, 
deer of many varieties, foxes, hares, 
jackals, tiger cats; and, of the fea- 
thered tribes, florehins, peacocks, 
the domestic fowl in a wild state, 
different sorts of partridges, suipes, 
quail, wild ducks, feal, and wild 
pigeons. 

Braumapoorra River. — The 
largest river of India, known iu 
Yibet by the name of the Sanpoo, 
"Phe sources of this river have never 
been explored, hut it is probable they 
are separated from those of the 
Ganges only by a narrow range of 
snow clad peaks, about the 32d de- 
erce of north latitude, and 82d of 
vast longitude, L'yain hence the 
Brahmapootra takes its course casi- 
ward through the country of Tivet, 
north of the Himalaya Mountains, 
where it is known by the name of 
Sanpoo, or Zanchoo, which is un- 
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derstood to mean the river, as Gunga 
is among the Frahiminical sect of 
Hindoos, In its course eastward, 
it passes to the north of Teshoo 
Loomboo, the residence of Teshoo 
Lama, where it is stiled Enehoom- 
boo, and thence flows in a wide-ex- 
tended bed, through many channels, 
and forming a multitude of islands. 
Its principal channel is described as 
narrow but deep, and never ford- 
able. At this place it reecives the 
tributary waters of the Painomtchieu, 
and many other streams, before it 
passes Lassa, and penucisates ithe 
froutier mountains that divide Tibet 
from Assam. Jn this part of its 
course it takes a vast cirenit through 
the mountains, before it enters the 
laiter Kingdom, and approaches 
within 220 miles of Yunan, the 
most western, province of China. 
Ifere it turns snddeniy west throng) 
Assam, where it receives a copicus 
supply from that region of rivers, 
before with inereased volume it 
rushes, to tlle notice of Europeans, 
below Rangamuity, ea the horders 
of Bengal. From hence it hastens 
to meet the Ganges; these rivcrs. 
being nearly related iu their birth, 
as well as united in their termina- 
tion. 

After entering Bengal, it makes a 
circuit rommd the western point of 
the Garrow Mountains, and then al- 
tering its course to the south, in the 
Dacca provinee, is joined by the 
‘Megna, which, although net tke 
10th part of its size, most unac- 
countably absorbs its name, and cou 
municates its own to the great mass 
of waters, until they intermix with 
those of the Ganges, near the Bay 
of Bengal. ‘The whole known 
conrse of .this river, including its 
windings, may be estimated at 1650 
niles; butitis the fate of the Brah- 
mapootra to penetrate a rude cli- 
mate and stubbor soil, seldom ap- 
proaching the habitation of civilized 
men; while the Ganges, on the con- 
trary, flows aloug a fertile territory, 
and throneh rich and polished na- 
tious, Until 1765 the Brahmapootra 
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was unknown in Europe as a. ca- 
pital river of India. 

This river, during a course of 400 
miles through Bengal, ‘bears so inti- 
mate a resemblance to the Ganges, 
that one description answers: both, 
except that, during the last 60 miles 
before their junction, under the name 
of Megna, it forms a’stream, which 
is regularly from four to five miles 
wide, and, but for its freshness, 
might pass for an arm of the sea. 
The junction of these two mighty 
rivers below Luckipoor now forms 
a gulf interspersed with islands, 
some equal in size to the Isle of 
Wight. The Bore, which is a snd- 
den and abrupt influx of the tide 
into a river or narrow strait, prevails 
in the principal branches of the 
Ganges, and inthe Megna; but the 
Hooghly River, and ihe passages 
between the islands and sands, situ- 
ated in the gulf, formed by the con- 
finence of the Bralmapootra and 
Ganges, are more subject to it than 
the other rivers. (Turner, Renucl, 
Se. Se.) 


BraHMINABAD. — The extensive 


ins of Bambarah, in the province | 


of Tatta, are supposed to be those 
of the ancicnt city of Brahminabad, 
named also Manhawar and Ma- 
hanra by Persian authors. Lat. 24°. 
40’. N. Long. 67°. 50’. Fi. In the 
10th eentury Brahminabad was the 
capital of a powerful Hindoo king- 
dom. (Kinner, Wilford, Fi erishta, 
ge. $c.) 

Braca.—A small island, lying off 
the castern coast of Malacca. Lat. 
4°, 55’. N. Long. 108°, 40’. FE. 

BRAMBANAN. 5 village in thie 
district of Mataram, in the Island 
of Java, and nearly in the centre of 
thelaticr. Itstands at the northern 
base of a range of mountains, pm- 
ning east and west to a great cx- 
tent, and called,by the Javanese, 
from their position, the Mountains 
of the South. 

At this place are many extraor- 
dinary remains of Hindoo images, 
temples, and inscriptions. ‘The area 
occupied by the ruins of all deserip- 
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tions, is equal to 10 miles. Over 
this surface there are scattered, at 
various distances, the mins of se- 
veral temples; but the most remark- 
able mins are known to the natives 
by the name of the Thousand 'Tem- 
ples. This collection constitutes a 
square group of buildings, each mca- 
suring about 250 paces. In the cen- 
tre of the square stood one large 
temple, which was surrounded at 
equal distances by three square rows 
of smaller ones, each row but afew 
fect distant from the other. At each 
of the fonr cardinal peints, where © 
there appeared to have been onee 
gates, were two gigantic statues, 
namied hy the Jav anese Gopala, one 
of the naincs of Krishna. Lach of 
them had a mace in his hand, and a 
snake twisted round Ins body. | 

In the large temple there are no 
images; but, from the remaining pe- 
destals, it appears there onee were 
some, The inside walls were adorn- 
ed with figures of the conch shell, 
of water vases, and of the sacred 
lotus, all indicating a Hindoo origin: 
On the outside of the large temple 
are figures of Brahmins. Jn some 
of the small temples, there are still 
some images ; and among the other 
ruins there is a group of ‘large tom- 
ples, one of which still contains ani 
entire figure of Bhavani, and ano- 
ther of Gancsa; on an adjacent 
building are sculptured many Hin- 
doo figures i in relicf, Abut a mile 
aud « half distant from the 'Thou- 
sand Temples there is another clus- 
ter of buildings, close to which is 
an oblong slab of granite, seven feet 
long and three broad, one taee of 
which is eovered with an inscription, 
asserted to be the common Deva 
nagari character, contaiming a le- 
gend from the Mahabharat: other 
stones with inscriptions are sg 
seattcred about. 

The stones of these buildings are 
of hewn granite, admir ably well 
cnt and polished, and laid on cach 
other with great skill and nicety: 
No mortar has been made use of, 
but, instead of it, the lower surface 
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of each stone has a prominence, 
whieh fits accurately into a groove 
in the npper surface of the one tn- 
derneath, by.which contrivance the 
stones are firinly retained in their 
situations. "Nhe roofs of the tem- 
ples are all, like the rest of the 
building, of hewn granite ; and it is 
in their construction that the great- 
est skill has been displayed. Every 
thing regarding these ruins is wrap- 
ped in the ereatest obseurity. The 
fabulous accounts of the Javanese 
ascribe them to a person celebrated 
in their romances, whom they name 
Bandung, whose skill in magic is 
said to have raised them in one 
night. A Javanese manuseript as- 
serts them to have been ereeted in 
the Javanese year 1188 (A. D. 
1261). 

The neighbourhood of Bramba- 
nan, to the extent of 20 miles, is 
cultivated with cotton, which is licre 
preduced m greater afndance, and 
of better quality, than in any other 
part of the island. ‘The village of 
Brambanan is, in fact, the first, if 
not the only mart in Java for cotton, 
which is here known by the Hindni 
name of Kapas. (Edinburgh Re- 
wien, &¢.) 

Broprau, (Brodera).—A town 
in the province of Gujrat, district 
of Champanecr, 40 miles N,N. W., 
from the city of Broach. Lat, 22°. 
13’. N. Long. 78° 24’, E> This. is 
the capital ofa Maharatta Chieftain, 
known by the family name of the 
Gnicowar (Gaikevad), who divides 
with the peshwa and the British the 
largest and finest portion of Gujrat ; 
his particular share lying principally 
in the northern distriets.. In Au- 
renezebe’s reign this was a ‘large and 
Ww ealthy town, ant still continues a 
place of considerable trade, but we 
have no detailed description of it. 

Pillajee Guicowar (the great grand- 
father of the present Guicowar) in- 
vaded the province, of Gujrat in 
1726, and in 1730 was confirmed in 
his conquest by Suhoo Rajah, the 
grandson of Sevajec, aud reigning 
severcign of the Maharattas. Pil- 
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lajce was succecded by his son Da- 
majce, who was taken prisoner by 
the Peshwa Bajcrow, but afterwards 
ransomed, and received a smmud 
for the half of Gujrat. His suecessor 
was his son Futteh Singh, who dying 
in 1789 was succeeded by his bro- 
ther Manajee, who died in 1792, 
when another brother, vamed Go- 
vind Row, asecnded the throne. This 
chief died in 1800, and was sueceeded 
by his son, Auunnd Row Guicowar, 
who still continues at the head of 
the government. 

_ This state was first noticed in the 
political transactions of the British 
about the year 1782, when, at the 
peace ‘concluded with the Maha- 
ratta Chiefs of Poonah, it was stipu- 
lated, that the established Jaghire 
of Futteh Singh Guicowar (w ho had 
sided with the British) should con- 
tinue in his possession, the said Fut- 
teh Singh Gnicowar perforining the 
same obedience, and paying the 
same tribute to the peslhwa as had 
before been customary. By the 
treaty-ol Basscin, concluded with 
the peshwa on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1802, the British engage. to ar- 
bitrate and adjust all differences be- 
tween the peshwa and Anund Row 
Guicowar. 

Tn 1802 Malhar Rew commenced 
hostilities against Anund Row, and 
took possession of Vessanagur. 'The 
latter solicited the assistanee of the 
British, and a detachment was sent, 
which defeated Mnolhar Row, ex- 
pelled bin from the Guicowar's 
country, and toak the fort of Kurree 
and the rest of his possessions. ‘An 
alliance was then tormed with the 
Guieowar, who made several ces- 
sions of territory to reimburse the 
expense ineurred hy the British, and 
consented to receive and support a 
subsidiary foree of 2000 regular in- 
fantry, and also to reduce an ex- 
pensive corps of Arahians, which he 
had in his service. By this treaty it 
was determined, likewise, that all 
the Gnicoww’s political arrrange- 
ments at Poonah should be con- 
ducted by the British Resident, 
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conjunctly with the Guicowar’s Va- 
‘keel. ' ; 

By a supplementary treaty, cou- 
cluded on the 18th of February, 
1803, between the Guicowar, and 
Major Walker on the part of the 
British, the following districts were 
permanently ceded for the support 
of the subsidiary force, viz. 


The pergnnnah of Dolka, 
yiclding a revenue of = 
Ditto of Neryad - - - 
Ditto of Bejapoor - - - 
‘The 'Tuppa of Kimree, con- 
tiguous to Bejapoor = - 


450,000 
175,000 
130,000 


25,600 


Rupees 789,000 


On the @d of June, 1803, the 
Guieowar agreed to subsidize an ad- 
ditional body of 1000 infantry, for 


the payment of which the following | 


districts were made over; 


The pergunnah of Matter, 
valuedat - - - - - 
Ditto of Modha - - - 
The customs of Kimkato- 
dra, north of the Tuptee 


130,000 
110,000 


50,000 


Rupees 290,000 


The actnal’ extent of the Gui- 


cowan’s influence, and the limits of 


his remaining territories, it is almost 
impossible to discriminate, and de- 
pend greatly on the talents of the 
reigniug prince, His cliims to tri- 
bute are very indefinite, and extend 
over the whole province ; but the na- 
ture of the government being wholly 
tendal, only oceasional obedience is 
paid by his vassals, who are more 
kept in awe by his allianee with the 
British, than from any dread of his 
own intrinsic resources. What re- 
vee he receives is generally col- 
leeted by the presence of a military 
toree, and but a small portion of it 
ever reaches the treasury at the ca- 
pital. 
&e. §e.) 
Broacu, (Barigosha)—aA district 
in the province of Gujrat, situated 
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between the 2lst and 23d degrees 
of north latitude, and bounded on 
the west by the Gulfoef Cambay. In 
1582 it is described by Abul Fazel 
as follows: 

“ Sircar Behroatch, containing 14 


mahals, measurement 349,771 bee- 


gals, revenne 21,845,663 dams, 
Seyurghal 141,820, This sireéar fur- 
nishes 990 cavalry, and 20,800 in- 
fantry.” 

This is one of the best cultivated 
and populated territories on the 
west coast of Iudia; and was ac- 
quired tinally by the British, at the 
treaty of peace concluded with 
Dowlet Row Sindia. im Deceniber, 
1863. As a particular favour, the 
peshwa was allowed to retain the 
pergunnahs of Ahmood, Jnmbosier, 
and Dubboi, being old ficts of his 
family; and even the town of Glpar, 
within seven mules of Surat. This 
intermisture of dominion is not un- 
common in Hindostan, but was al- 
ways more customary among the 
Maharattas, than any other natjon. 

A sinaller tract of country, imme- 
diately adjacent to the city, is pro- 
perly called the district of Broach. 
‘Three-fourths of this territory, con- 
taining 122 villages, are named ka- 
num lands, which posses a rich soil, 
preferable to the Barra land, close 
to the sea. The annual govern- 
ment assessment upon kanuim land, 
in constant cultivation, is 12 rupees 
per acre; but, afier a year of fallow, 
it is double that rate. Land which 
is allowed to lie fallow is named 
vassel, in contradistinction to that 
hamed Lhoot, whieh is tilled every 
season. The crop on the first, is 
double that on the Jast, and the 
rent in proportion, About the town 
of Broach, a begah (onc-tinird of ary 
acre) of common vasscel, is assessed 
at eight rupees, aid one of bioct at 
fuur rupees, ‘Yo raise this double 
produce, the spot mnst also be im- 
proved by exposure, inigation, and 
mannres. 

Forty villages, bordering on the 
sta-coast, compose the division of 
Aniliseer and Packajin; and their 
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soil and chmate are considerably 
different, from the rest of the mari- 
time tract. In this particular terri- 
tory, which is named Barra, cultiva- 
tion does not commence until Au- 
gust and September. On this spe- 
cies of land, ,the government assess- 
ment may generally be averaged at 
three rupees per begah, or one gui- 
nea per acre. ‘fhe soil in the dis- 
tricts of Broaeh, Jumbosier, and the 
adjacent ones cast of the Guif of 
Cambay, suits extremely well with 
the cultivation of cotton; which is 
sown on fallowed spots along with 
rice, the latter being of speedy 
growth, and reaped at the opening 
of the rainy ssason. ‘The grassia 
lots of land in the Broach district 
in 1804, excinpted from the revenue 
Assessments, amounted to 58,000 
begahs. : 

‘Che number of violent deaths and 
robberies in this district, have greatly 
decreased since it has failen under 
the British government. In former 
times, the delinquents being almost 
universally punished by the iitic- 
tion of fiues, by no means propor- 
tioned cither to the crime or to the 
amount of their property, the rich 
could commit crimes with inpunity; 
at present the punishments being 
personal, their apprehensions of the 
consequences are much greater, 

When sinking nader the weight 
of years, or absorbed in spiritual con- 
templation, Hindu deveiecs not un- 
frequently desccud into a pit dug 
by themselves or disciples, and then 
submit to be smothered alive. ‘This 
is related cf Kuveer, from whose 
tooth-pick the natives assert sprung 
the great tree, on an island in the 
Reva or Nermada, of which the fol- 
lowing is a description : 

On an island in the Nerbuddah, 
10 miles from the city of Broach, 
stands {ne famous banyan tree, sup- 
pused to be the largest and most 
extraordinary in existence. It is 
named Kuveer Bur, in honour of 
a famous saint, and was formerly 
much Jarger thaw at present; for 
high flouds have at different times 
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carried away the banks of the idand 
where jt grows, end along with them 
such parts of the tree, as had ex- 
tended their roots so far. What 
still remains is about 2000 feet in 
circuinference, measnring round the 
different stems; but, the hanging 
branches, the raots of which have 
not vet reached the ground, cover a 
mneh larger extent. he chief 
trunks of this tree amomiut to 390, 
all superior in size to the generality 
of Luylish oaks aud elins; and the 
smalier stems, forming stroug sup- 
porters, are more than 3000, and 
from each of these new branches 
hanging roots are proceding, which 
time will form trunks, aud become 
the parents of a fatnre progeny. 
This is the tree deseribed by Mil- 
ton in Paradise Lost; aud the natives 
have a tradition that ts S00 years 
old, aud assert that 7000 persons ea 
repose under its shade. ; 

Being so conveniently situated, 
the Bombay government made many 
attempts to obtain this distnct, and 
had possession of it for a shurt time 
prior to 1782; bat, at that period, in 
order to preeure the concurrence of 
Madhajee Sindia to the treaty of 
Salbey, Broach with its valnable 
territory yicidiug a re¥enne 200,0001, 
Was a private and separate agree- 
ment ceded to him. (¢ Drionmond, 
Lord Valentia, Moore, Sth Rigister, 
se.) 

Broscu.—a town in the province 
of Gujrat, district of Broach, of 
which it is the capital, situated on 
the north Lank of the Nerbuddah 
River, about 25 miles above its june- 
tion with the sea. Lat, 21% 41" N, 
Ione. 75"..6. 7, 

This place is said to derive its 
name froin the Hideo saint or de- 
yotee Bhrigu, and to be properly 
written Bhrigu Wkshetra or Bhrigu- 
pora, the town or place of S5brigu. 
Itis thought to have been the Bary- 
gaza of the ancients, and when if 
surrendered to the Esaperor Acher, 
in 1572, continued to be a place of 
great trade. 

Very fine bafts and other cotton 
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soods are menufactured. here, -and 
the waters of the Nerbuddal axe 
said to have a pecniar property in 
bleaching coths-te a pire white. 
At Broaelt the hire ef an able-bodicd 
man, fur the whole day is sever pice, 
or 4d. Kinglish; a woman five pice, 
aud hoys aud girls from a helfpenny 
to 20; the whole of which rates are 
almost denble thuse of Bergal, in 
the qnanwacturing distriets. The 
price ef teod fur common oceasions 
is from one to two .farthings per 
pound, and on festivals they can ab 
ford a relish of milk or fish. 

At the period of the great famine, 
in 1791, the number of houses in the 
district immediately atiached 1o the 
town of Broach was 14,835, and the 
inhabitants 80,922. After the fa- 
mize, it Was found that 2351 of the 
former had been abandoned, and 
that 25,295 of the latter had diced. 
In 3804, the whole number of resi- 
dents in Broach fort and the envi- 
rons was reported to be 22,468 sonls, 
but at present it is believed to be 
more than donble that nmuber. The 
town and district immediately at- 
tached to Broach may be estimated 
to contain 100,000 inhabitants. In 
1807, there were 25 nits, or-socie- 
tics, in Broach, of the banyan caste, 
couprehending 5261-individuals of 
both sexes; aud, by a census taken 
the samc yéar, it was ‘found there 
were 3101 parsces of tle mobid 
(sacerdotal) and behdcen classes, 
(laity) in the city and suburbs. 

Atsthis place there is a pinjrapole 
or hospital for’animals, supported by 
donations fromthe Hindoo inhabi- 
tants; Every marriage and mercan- 
tile transaction is taxed for the pin- 
jrapole, by which ahove 10001. is 
raised annually, a great portion of 
which is absorbed into the coffers of 
the managers. The only animals 
it at preseut com(ains, are milk cows, 
which yield the expense of their 
keeping. In the snrat pinjrapole, 
the only aminals-kept that cost auy 
thing, are a few wild bulls, and some 
moukies. 

By the treaty concluded with the 
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Peshwa, and the combined Maha- 
ratta powers in June, 1782, the city. 
aud pergunnah of Broach, were 
ceded to the Hast India Company. 
In July, 1782, they were made over 
to Madhajce Sindia, ostensibly us 
a recompense for his humane treat- 
ment of the British prisoners and 
hostages taken at Warganm; but, 
in reality, for his assistance in bring- 
ing about the pacification, which, 
at that time, on account of Hyder’s 
invasion of the Carnatic, was urgent- 
ly wanted. 

In 1772, Broach was besieged by 
an army from Bombay, commanded 
by General Wedderburne, who was 
killed under the walls; and a-few 
days after his death, it was captured 
by sturm, althongh then a place of 
very considerable strength. It re- 
mained in the possession of the Bri- 
tish until 1782, when it was ceded 
along with the district to Madhajee 
Sindia, at the treaty of Salbey; but 
was again tuken from his successor, 
Dowlet Row, on the 29th August,. 
1863, by the anny under Colonel 
Woodington, and has remained with 
the British ever since. 

‘ Travelling distance from Bombay 
221, from Oujain 266, and from 
Poonah 287 miles. (Drummond, 
Wilford, Treaties, Moor, Kennel, 

Busoorsarna.—A village in the 
province of Sinde, sitnated on the 
road trom Hyderabad to Luckput 
Bunder, and abont 24 miles N. from 
Luckput Bunder. Lat. 24°. 10" N. 

This place stands on the edge of 
the Ruy or desert; and, during the 
dry scason, is abandoned by the in- 
habitants. ‘Phere is a small tank of 
eood water about a imife and a half 
to the north, reund which there is a 
little grass. The rest of the coun- 
try is a barren, salt, marshy desert. 

from henee to Luckput Bunder, 
the read is over the desert in a 
southerly direction for about 16 
miles, where stands a simajl hill 
nuned Teyroy, on which are. four 
wells of good water, but the. whole 
‘coutaining only a small quantity. 
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From Teyroy to Luckput Buuder 
River, is over a soft muddy swamp 
for seven miles. (Muayield, ec.) 


Buckran.—A town in the pre- 
vinee of Oude, situated on the banks’ 


of the Buckrah Jecl, named also the 
Luehimersar Lake, the theme of a 
popular song in Eindostan. Lavoe. 
54’. N. Long. 83°. 4°, E, 


Buckran.—A town in thé pro-, 


vinee of Bahar, distriet of Hajypoor. 
Lat. 26°. 2’. N.- ‘Long. 85°. 8. N. 

Bupsyoon, (Badavan). —A town 
in the province of Delhi, district of 
Bareily, 30 miles S. W. from the 
town of Bareily. Lat. 28°. 3’. N. 
Long. 79°. 4’. E. In 1582 it is de- 
scribed by Abul Fazcl as follows: 

“ Sirear Budayoon, containing 15 
mahals, measuremcit 8,093,850 be- 
gahs, revenue 34,717,063 dams. Scy- 
urghal 457,181 dams. ‘This sircar 
furnishes 2850 cavalry, and 26,700 
infantry.” Budayoon was first con- 
quered by the Mahommedans, A. D. 
1203, and eontimmed a town of con- 
siderable note during the Patan and 
Mogul governments, giving its name 
to the adjacent country, now eom- 
prchended in the district of Barcily, 

Buppoo, (Buddhu).—A Village in 
the province of Lahore, 72 miles 
N. 1. from the eity of Lahore. Lat. 
32°. 35’, N. Long.. 74°. 38’. E. An 
annual fair is held on the 11th April 
at this place, which is tributary to 
the Rajah of Jamboe. 

Buppra River, (Bhadra, excel- 
dent)—This river has its source in 
the hilly distriet of the ALysore coun- 
t 
Share from whenee it tlows in a 
northerly . direetion until it joins the 
Tunga River, the junction of the 
two forming the Tungabhadra, or 
Toombuddra River. 

Buppruck, (Vadarica).—A town 
in the province of Cuttack, 4+ miles 
S.W. from Balasore, Lut. 219, 5/, 
N. Long. 86°. 44’. E. ‘This place is 
situated on the north bank of the 
Sollundce River, which, at one sea- 
son of the year, is here 300 yards 
broad, and at another is tordable. 
Yom this part of Orissa come-most 

4 
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of the people termed, in Calcutta, 
Balasore bearers. (1st Register, yey 
 .BUDGEBUDGE, (Bhujablay). — 
small town in the province of not 
gal, situated on the cast side of the 
River Hooghly, 10 miles below Cal- 
cutta Ina straight line, but almost 
double that nunier following the 
windings of the river, Lat. 22°, 29". 
N. Long. 88°. 20'. E. ; 
‘ During the government of Sera} 
ud Dowlah, this. place had a separate 
fortress, which, on the 29th Dee, 
1756, was besieged in form, .and a 
breach effected by the forces under 
Admiral Watsen and Colonel Clive, 
who intended a general assault a 
little before day-break. - During the 
night, however, it was most inform-. 
ally stormed by a sailor ef the name 
of Strahan, who, happening to get 
drunk, wandered up to the br each, 
and fired a pistol at some of the gar- 
risen, who, supposing he must be fol- 
lowed by the whole army, fled out 
by the opposite side, and left him in 
possession of the place. (Ives, Se.) 
PupGeroons.—S'hree small rocky 
isletsin the Straits of Salayr, olf the 
southern extremity of Celebes. The -. 
passage is betwixt the sonthernmost 
and niddlemost, andis about a mile 
broad. 
BuGanxo.—An island abont 50 
miles in cireumferenee, ling off the 


somuh-eastern coast of Snimatra. Lat. 
6°, 20'..8. Long, 102°, 25", 1. 


is fresh water to he had on the east . 
side of this island. 

_ Buccesses.—See Bony and Cx- 
LEBES. 

Busana.—A large and populous 
town in the province of Gujrat, dis- 
trict of Jutwar, situated on the south 
bank of the Rua,which, in December, 
is in many places mer ely moist mud, 
and in others an exitcnsivo she et of 
shallow water. Lat. 22° 53’ N. 
Léng, 71°, 25. FE. 

The present chieftain of Bujana ig 
aJhut, named Mullick Snjah, who, 
in concert with his brother, Deria 
Khan, manages the district. He is 
indebted for his elevation to the 
Mullick: of Bujana, and is installed 
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by having a turban conferred on him. 
(MMurdo, &e-) 

RuLpamcuEetty.—A town in the 
provinee of Bahar, district of Chuta- 
nagpoor, 226 miles W. N. W. from 
Calcutta. Lat. 23°, 10’. N. Long. 
84°, 58’. E. 

Butramroor.—A town in_ the 
Nabob ef Onde’s territories, in the 
provinee of Oude, 44 miles north 
from Vy zabad. ea”. 2 Lagi. 
Long, $29. 16". E. 

BuNDELCUND, (Bandelkhand).—A 
large.district.in the province of Alla- 
habad, situated principally betwixt 
the 24th and 26ih degrees of north 
latitiide. It is tormed of the whole 
cirear mentioned by Abul [azel un- 
der the name of Ahmedabad Gohrah, 
with three-fourths of that of Callin- 
wer, stretching north to the southern 
hauks of the Junma, over an extent 
of 11,000 square miles 

The country is high and monn- 
tainons, and but inper feetly culti- 

yatvd. The suounits of the hills, 
though mostly rocky, are covered 
with small cappice w ood, there being 
few timber trees of .a large size. 
Abont Adjyghwr the whole of the 
Ghauts, and almost every hiliin this 
part of Bandclennd, is a table land, 
and the country one of the strongest 
in the, world, every Ill being a na- 
tural fortress from their ercat height 
and steepness. The face of the 
country presents a heavy close Jun 
gle; the soil, in many places, but 
not ‘generally, is rich, and produces 
a number of teak’ trees, which ap- 
pear to be of the bastard kind, being 
of stnuted crawih, 

"This district is conpr chended be- 
tween the, Betwah and Cane rivers, 
But has no river of magnitude tlow- 
ing through it. ‘The sonth-western 
frouticr towards Gundwaua begins a 
few miles south of the village of 
Dowra: Lat. 24°. N. Loug. 80. 45!. 
3, Khe famous diamond “nines of 
Pamnah, in the time of Acber valued 
at cight lacks of rupees, are within 
this disthiet, but are not now so pro- 
ductive; the other chief towns are 
Chattefpoor, Yeary, and Jyghtpcor, 
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Callinjer, Jhansi, Dultcen, and Be- 
jaonr. Under the chicts who ruled 
in the last and preecding centuries, 
the governnicent of ihis country was 
denominated the Hindupati of Bun- 
delcund, the rajahs being of the, 
Bundela tribe of Rajpoots. The 
founder of this family was Rajah 
Beer Singh, from whom the family, 
of the Ovoreha chief is descended. 
The greater part of his dominions 
was wrested from him, by Rajah, 
who was the last sole possessor of 
the Bundelennd prosince, then esti- 
mated to produce a land revenue cf 
one erore (10 millions) of rupees ans 
nually. At that period its eupital 
was Callinger, une of the strongest. 
fortresses in Lindostan ; but the re- 
sidence of the rajah was the city of 
Purna, or Pannah, situated above. 
the Ghauts, aud celebrated from all 
antiquity for its diamond mines. 

_ During the government of Rajah 
Chutiersal, Bundelewnd was ins aded, 
by Mahommed Khan Bungish, the 
Pattan chief of VFurrackabad, and 
the peshwa Sewai Bajerow was in- 
vited from the Deccan to assist in 
repelling the invasion. When this 
was accomplished the rajah adopted? 
the peshwa as his son, and divided 
his territory between his two sons, 
ane 
the peshwa, his son by adoption. 
The two portions assigned to Llirdee 
and Jngecth Sah continned to be 
held by their numerous descendants, 
or by the nominal adherents aid de- 
elining branches of that family, un- 
tila long series of domestic dissen- 
siow and civil warin the Bundeleund 
proyinee had prepared it for subju- 
gation by a lorcign power. 

Madhajee Sindia, diving his last 
and suecesstil attempt in. 1786 on 
the eapiving Delhi sovereignty, was 
accompanied by a strong detach- 
ment cf Deceany troaps, “under the 
command of Ali Bahadur, an ille- 
gitimate grandson of the fir st Peshwa, 
Bajerow, by a Mahommedan wo- 
nan, The peshwa’s object, in march- 
ing this body of troops, was to ob- 
tain possession of the northern dis- 


~ 
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thicts of the Doab, of the Gauges, 

and Jumna, to be governed by Ali 
Bahauder as his representative. 

_ In the army of Madhajee Sindia 
vas also the late Rajah Linumut 
Bahander, a powerful commander 
of a large body of horse, and of a 
numcrous party of gosains, or Wall- 
gas, a peculiar class of arined beg 
gars and religious devotees, aud of 
Whom Rajah Himimut was not caly 
the military leader, but also the spi- 
ritnal head. This chief’ falling an- 
der the suspicion of Sindia, to cs- 
cape seizure and imprisonment, took 
retuge imder the Ziveen Putka, or, 
principal bamer of the Mahuratta 
empire, which had been cutrusted 
by the peshwa iu this expedition to 
Ali Bahander, and is always gnarded 
by a sclect body of troops. “In con- 
sequence of this measure, a breach 
ensucd between Sindia aud Ali Ba- 
hander, whose views on the Doab 
were wholly frustrated, Sindia de- 
termining to establish his owu inde- 
pendent authority in that country. 

, Ali Bahander, thus dixappointed 
of agerandisement in Upper Hin- 
dostan, prepared to retarn to Poo- 
nah, bni destitute of fnuds fur the 
snpportof his army. Wohien, itt this 
distress, Rajah Limmut Bahauder 

sugg rested to him the entire conquest 
of Lundelennd, of which country 
he was a native; and an agreement 
was concluded betwixt, them, hy 
which a Jarge portion of the province 
was, when couquered, to be con- 
signed to the independent manage- 
ment of Linnmut Balauder, and the 
revenue appropriated to the support 
of the troops, which he engaged to 
maintain in the service of Al Ba- 
hander. 

"Phe distracted and turbulent stite 
of the province was sneh, that au 
invitation was soon received from 
one of the contending parties, and 
the invasion undertaken A. D. 1789. 
Jn a short time, the conntry was 

_ early wholly subdued, but if re- 
quired sevéral years before the Ma- 
haratta authority conld be properly 
established in a region where every 
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village was a fortress, and, in fuet, 
according to Eeropean ideas, its ree 
duction never Was accomplished. 

At this period anu arraugement 
Was made with the Peshwa, by 
whieh le was acknowledged the so- 
verelgn and poramonnt Tord of alt 
the suuele mace by Ali Boliau- 
der in Buadceleund, whe cagaged to 
obey bi anid furn ish a tribute, but 
neither of these conditions were, in 
fact, ever fulfilled. dn the mean 
line, Rajah Dimmat Bahander, 
ufraid that the return of tranquillity 
would bring about the downthit of 
his own power, was continually ex- 
citing disaffection and disturbances 
in all, the districts subject to the Mia- 
harattas, in which he was well se- 
conded by the restiess and tarbulent 
dispositions of the native chiefs. 

Vhe Nabob, Ali Bahander, died 
in 1802, during the blockade of Cal- 
fiajer, which he was nnable to take, 
having been 14 years employed in 
the reduction of Bandcleund ; at the 
eud of which time his progress was 
no greater than it had: beet in the 
thi: rd year, Shuinshere Bahander, 
his eldest son, was tien in his 18th 
year, aud resident’at Poonah ; aud 
Rajah Himuarat Bahander, whose 
influence was now min edominaut, ap-' 
pointed a distant 4fahommedan re- 
lation, named G antic Balrauder, as 
reg’ ént during his akserice. 

‘At this period the war of the Bri- 
ish with Dowlet Row Sindia aud the 
other Maharatta ehicts originated, 
consequent fo the treaty of ‘Bassein 
with the peshwa ; aid it appeared 
the intemtion -of Holkar to use the 
influcnee of Shamshere Bahauder, 
as a mnéans ‘of invading the British 
possessions in. the Benares province 
through Bundelomid. Rajah Hin- 
nut Bahander ‘also foreseeing the 
annihilation of Iris own power by the 
Success of the‘latter, deiermincd to 
endcavomr’ to elfcet the transfer of 
that ‘province’ to the British, on se- 
cnring an advyantagcous indemnity 
to himself. 

When affairs were in this state, 2 
proposal on the part of the peshwe 
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was inade for a cession of a portion 
of territory in Bundeleund, in lieu 
of the districts in the Deecan which 
had been ecded by the treaty of Bas-. 
sein. ‘This proposal having been ne-, 
cepted by the Dritish government, a 
deed_of cession to the Mast India 


Company of territory in Bundctcund - 


of 32 lacks and 16,000 rnpecs in 
place of the subsidy, and of four 
Jacks of rnpees for ihe expense of 
snbduing if. By this arrangement 
the peshwa, whose enthority over 
the conquests of Ali Bahauder had 
been hitherto merely nominal, and 
who had never dtrived any revenne 
from it, was enabled to liqnidate the 
claims of the British government, for 
the payment of the subsidiary foree 
which protected his hercditary pos- 
sessions, 

‘The occupation of the province of 
Bundeleund during the war, by the 
British troops, became necessary for 
the defence of the eonntrics in the 
Doab; as welt as of the town and 
district of Mirzapoor, and the city 
uf Benares, which were all exposed 
to invasion from this quarter. Nor 

- without it could the seeire nayia- 
tion of the Jnumna be depended vn, 
from the restless and turbwent cha- 
racters of the Bundelah chiefs. 

Subsequent to this period, while 

the British detachment was oecu- 
pied with the siege aud conquest of 
Calpee, a conciliatory negociaticn 
was opened with Shumshere Bahan- 
der, to whom a territory of four 
Tacks of rupees per annum was se- 
cured in the peshwa’s remaining 
share of Bundeleund, of which he 
was afterwards appointed governor. 
With the Soubahdar of Jhansi, and 
the Rajahs of Dultcen and Simthecr, 
conciliatory arrangements were also 
concluded, and a short time after- 
wards with-the Rajahs of Churkaree, 
Jeytpoor, and Bejaour. By the mea-- 
sures adopted every hereditary chiel= 
tain, Who possessed power or in- 
fluence in Bundelcund, lias been 
conciliated or subdued, and placed 
in due subjection to the British au- 
7° 8 8=6—6<— 
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tajah Himmut Bahauder died in 
1804, after which his territones were 


resnited- by the British government, 
’ . taal 


his irregular treops disbanded, and 
his family provided for. In 1805 the 
estimated revenne of the British 
portion of Bundelennd was as fol- 
lows, viz. | 
The several districts then 
actnally ~ possessed by 
govermacnt, incliding 
Calpee, and part of Ry- 
poor, on the banks of 
the Jnmna - = - + 
The territory of Rajah 
Himmnt Bahander — - 
The districts of Callinjer, 
Jcypoor, Tiuldei, and 
part of Cntolee, below 
the Ghants, estimated 
at five lacks of rupees, 
but chargeable with 
_ daghires and provisions 
for the native feaders  - 
The city and diamond 
mines of Pannah, with 
a portion of territory 
- adjacent, the probable 
revenuc beng - “= 3 


1,400,000 
1,533,184 


500,000 


200,000 
Rupees 3,633,184 


In 1807 a considerable tract of 
country in this province, containing 
nu:ncrous Villages above the Ghants, 
and some diamond mines, was grant- 
ed te Rajah Kishore Singh, the de- 
scendant of Rajah Hirdee Sah, and 
the ancient family of Bundeleund, 
bat who had Joug been dispossessed by 
different chiefs, ueder the condition 
that he would guard the passes, and 
suppress all marauders and dis- 
turbers of the public peace. At this 
time considerable progress had been 
made in restoring tranquillity to this 
long distracted country, by the re- 
duction of the district of Koonch, 
and the expulsion of the refractory 
zemindars, Which was completed, in 
1810, by the capture of Callinjer. 

In 1804 Bundeieund was formed 
into a British district, subordinate 
to the Benares court of circuit, and 


‘a civil establishment appointed for 
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the administration of justice, aud 
collection of the revenue. (JSST 
J. Grant, Scott, Lrouside, Rennel, 
Colebrooke, Treaties, Sc.) 
BuUNDERMALANCA, (Dunder maka 
lanca)—A town on the sca-coast of 
the Northern Cirears, 67 miles Ms by 
N. from Masulipatam. Lat. 16°, 23”, 
N, Wong. 82°.74 E. 'Pravelling dis- 
tance from Miady as 358 miles. 
Bunesuar, (Bangashat).— dis- 
trict in the provinec of Cabul, situ- 
ated about the 33d degree of iorth 
latitude. It is bounded on the east 
by the Indas, aud is intersected by 
the River Cow, or Cowimull; aloug 
the south side of which, near its 
junction with the Indus, Scylax is 
_ conjectured to have built his vessels, 
and lrom thence to have sailed down 
the Indus. ‘The principal tows are 
Goohaut, Bunnoy, and Kohaut. 
‘Virah is one of the divisions of the 
Bangashat, or districts occupied by 
the bungish clan, which is one of 
the most. powertul, numerous, and 
valiant tribes among the Afghans. 
This tribe occupies the difficult hill 
country to the south of the moun- 
tains of Lughman, which is about 
200 mules in length, and 100 in 
breadth on a rough calculation. ‘Phe 
district of Tira: is about 150 miles 
in length, extending from Triah to 
Koliaut, and is divided‘into nume- 
rous gleus and wonntain vallies, part 


of whieh is occupied by the tribe BP 


afridi, and the rest by the bungish, 
(Leyden, Sc.) 

Bungarkee Guaut.—- A_ pass 
among the hills, in the provinee of 
Gundwana, 108 miles S. W. from 
Ruttunpoor, Lat.219.15'.N, Long. 
$1°. 20°. E. .This is so high a spot 
of ground, that it causes the neigh- 
bowing rivers to take opposite 
courses. (Leckie, §c.) 

Bosyass River.—this river has 
its source in the province of Ajmeer ; 
in passing through which it attains 
to a very considerable bulk, and 
even when pursuing its course from 
Deesa, through’ the Mebwass, its 
size is not insignificant?" ‘but.it after- 


wards loses itself phy the Kukreze, 
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and by the time it reacties Rahdun- 
pour is dwindled i6 a sniall stream. 
Three aniles: belo Rahiduupeer 
the bed of the river is about half a 
mile in jireadth; but wet mare thaw 
20 yards of this space, in the dry sez- 
son, coutaius Water. The current at 
this period is rather rapid, and about 
two and a half feet in depth; the 
water is of an excellent quality. ‘Phe 
bauks, at fliis part of its course, are 
nearly on a level with the surround- 
ing country, which is ianudated du- 
ring the rains to fhe extent of two 
niles. (423darda, §c.) 
Beusxoo.—a townin the prosvinee 
of Cabul, district of Bungshat, 33 
miles west from the fiudias. Liat. 
32°. 56°. N. Lower O°, 2000: 
BuntwarLisa—a town in the pro- 
vince of Sonth Canara, 17 miles trom 
Mangalore. Lat. 12°. 46’. N. Long. 
75°. 9°. 'Phis place coutains about 
300 houses, and is’ situated on the 
norta bank of a river passing Arcola, 
which is nimed the Netrawati. The 
tide flows no higher.than Areola; 
but canoes, carrying 150 bushels of 
rice, can at all seasons ascend 10 
and 11 miles from Nagara, ‘The 
chanucl is very wide and fall of 
recks, Which ju the dry season form 
many islands. ‘This town is first in- 
proving, being the tiicroughtare tor 
the ade between Mysore aud Ca- 
nara; the inhabitants are mostly 
Bralunius, but of an inferior caste. 
(F. Bachanan, Lord Valeutia, S¢,) 
Burxwoor.—Anw island about 18 
miles in circumference, lying off 
Pollok Harbour, in Magindanag. 
Lat.79. 14". N. Long. 122°. 28’, E. 
On the 12th September, 1775, this 
island was ceded to’ Capt. Thoinas 
Vorrest, fur the East India Company, 
by the smitan and government of the 
City of Magiadanao; the grant being 
written in Spanish by a mative of 
Pampanga, onee a slave, but. who 
obtained his liberty by turning Mla- 
hominedan, ‘Lhis island is covered 
with tall trees, clear of underwood, 
aud, at the date of the grant, was 
uninhabited. Vhere are féw springs, 
but many ponds of flesh rain water; 
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and it abounds with wild hoes, mon- 
Leys, guanos, and small suukes about 
Asiuches lows. In this state it pro- 
bibly remamis, as if was never taken 
possession of. ( Furrest, “c.) 
- BuRaLee.—A town ini the Nizam’s 
territories, ln the province of Berar, 
67 miles S. W. from Eitichpoor. 
Lat, 20°. 36. N. Lone. 77°. 32/1. 
RBurptx.—A town in the provinces 
of Allahabad, situated on the south 


= of the same river, 60 miles 
HOS. W. from Benares, Lat. 24°. 
Si. N. Long. 889, 977. I. The 


eountry aroand this pluee is very 
desvlate, and much covered with 
jungle. ‘Phe Burdee rajah's territo- 
tie s are intermixed with these of the 
Company. (Bliait, Se.) 

* Burpwan, (Vardiaman, produe- 
tive).—A district in the provinee of 
Bengal, sitnated between the 22d 
and 24th degrees of nerih latitude. 
ft is bounded on the north by Bir- 
bvom and Ranjeshy; on tie south 
by Midnapeor aud Hooghly; on the 
east by the River Hooghly; aud on 
west by Aliduapoor and Pachete. 

> Tn 1784, this district contained 
5174 square miles, according to Ma- 
jor Rennel’s measnrement; and, in 
‘proportion to its dimensions, is ihe 
best cultivated, and most productive 
of any sinilar extent of territory in 
‘India. Tt became subject to the 
British governnieut, along with the 
ather ceded lands, in 1760, It is 
envirgueu by the jungles of Midira- 
‘peor in Orissa, of Pachete, aud Bir- 
boom, und appears like a garden 
sarrounded by awilderness, It pro- 
deces grain, cotton, silk, sngar, and 
indigo, in great abundance, and of 
exceHent quality. The weaving of 
mixed gouds, made with silk aud 


- cotton, Piotr at several tows in 


this district. 

‘he zemindary, or estate; ile 
‘by the name ‘of the Burdwan zemin- 
dary, ona rongl estimate, may'be 
-taken at 73 miles long and 45 broad, 
comprehending about «3280 miles, 
ite 4 the whole of which is in a 
high state of cultivation, and well 
stucked with inbabitants, Subse- 
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quent to 1722, it was bestowed on 
KecrutClinud, of thehhetrior military 
caste, the first known proge.itor of 
the present family; aud, in 1790, the 
existing rajah paid a yearly rent to 
govermucit of 400,6001. sterling. Tn 
1784, the revenue of the whole dis- 
trict-was 4,358,026 current rupees. 
"Lhe chief towns are Burdwan, Bis- 
sunpour, and heerpay; and the 
principal rivers, the llooghly and 
Duimmoodeh; but this district has 
not generally the advantage of a 
good inland navigation; the coim- 
merece, however, has been much fa- 
cilitated and extended by the open- 
ing of three graud roads leading to 
Hooghly, Culna, and Cutwa. 

Tn 3802, from the wumber of vil- 
lages, and of the houses im each vil- 
laze, the inhabitants were estimated 
at 1,780,000, supposing cach. house 
to contain four inhabitants, which is 
tuo low an average. The actual 
number probably exceeds two mil- 
Hions, one-sixteenth of whont are 
to. be Rlahominedans. 
There are no briek or mud forts in 
this district; but the remains of se- 
veral are visible, originally con- 
strncicd for protection agaist the 
Maharattas. 

The only persons possessing rank 
are ihe Kajuhs of Burdewan and 
Bissunpeor; but neither of these 
how muintain many followers in their 
service. For purposes of state or ce- 
remony, When they appear abroad 
they hire a retinuc; but before the 
jutroduction of the permanent sys- 
tem, the number of persons called 
zemindary pykes, employed for pu- 


fice and other purposes, was above 


21,000. "The other zewindars are 
of no considerable rank; many of 
the principal manage their estates 
by means of anuagent, having their 
own residence in Caleutia.. There 
are inany considerable native mer- 
chants, who curry on an extensive 
counnerce in salt, tobacco, grain, 
and cloth; but the indigo works are 


‘entirely managed - by Jsuropeans. 


The peasantry are peculiarly opu- 
lent, 
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Vhere are few villages in this dis- 
trict in which there is not a schoul 
where children are tanght to read 
tad writes; but there are uo schools 
for instruction in the Mahommedan 
or Hindoo Jaw. ‘Phe most learned 
of the latter are tound in the adia- 
ceut district of Nuddea, from whence 
and fren Benares the other stations 
are supplied. ‘The Mahommedans 
bear but an inconsiderable propor- 
tion to the mass of inhabitants, and 
reecive their education in the com- 
mon branches, from the village 
schoolmasters, or from their own 
relations. Gang robbery is the crime 
most prevalent in this, as in all the 
lower districts of Bungal. 

That this district continues in a 
progressive state of improvement, is 
evident from the number of new vil- 
Jages crected, aud the increasing 
number of brick buildings, both for 
domestic and rehgious purposes. ‘fo 
Burdwan must be assigned the first 
rank in all Mndia, for productive agri- 
cultural value, in proportion to its 
size; the secoud may be claimed by 
Vanjore. (£. Thompson, J. Grant, 
Colebrooke, 5th Report, Lord Corn- 
wallis, §c.) 

3URDWAN.—A_ town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, distriet of Burdwan, 
GO miles N.N.W. from Caleutta, 
Maate23°, 15'0N. loongy87°. 57’. E. 

Bereunpsxn.—aA town in the pro- 
vice of Ly derabad, belonging to the 
Nizam, 73 miles N. W. from Raja- 
mundey, Lat. 17°. 52’. N. Long. 
Gigm9... EK. 

Buruyampoor, (Darhanpur).— A 
town in the province of Bengal, dis- 
tnet of Raujeshy, situatcd on the 
east bank of the Bhagirathi, or Cos- 
simbazar River. Lat. 24° 3’ N, 
Long. 89°. 14. E. Here a brigade 
of troops are stationed in commo- 
dious cantonments, which consist of 
a fine rauge of buildings on one side 
ofa large. open lawn, around which 
are the houses of different European 
gentlemen. Ht is distani five miles 
from Moorshedabad. (Lord Valen- 
éia, §c.) 

Brrias.—One of the Philippine 

7) 
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Isles, lying due sonth of Luzon- 
iat, We) Ny Long. 128°... In 
extreme length it may be estimated 
at 45 miles, but the average breadth 
does not exeecd nine miles. Al 
though this island is situated in the 
very centre of the Philippines, and 
so near to the great Island of Lazon 
and its capital Manilla; vet, in 1775, 
it was possessed by a colony of pi- 
ratical Ulanos cruizers from Magin- 
danao, the Spaniards not having been 
able to dislodge them. ‘This island 
is surrounded with rocks and shoals 
to a considerable distance. (For- 
rest, Xe.) 

BurMmooi.—<A sniall fortified vil- 
lage on the frontiers of the provinee 
of Cuttack. Lat. 20° 21’. N. Long. 
§5°. 10". E. The whole way from 
this place to Khnssnmghur may be 
called a pass; but that part, named 
Bunnool Ghaut, is more particularly 
strong. The entrance is 600 yards 
from Burmool, and it continues near 
amile. It is formed by two lofty 
mountains, almost perpendicular, 
200 yards from each other, between 
which the road lies. 

Burramooter.—aA large town in 
the province of Bejapoor, 44 miles 
S. 1. from Poonah, and one mile 
from Merud. Lat. 18°. 14’. N. Long. 
74°. 31’. E. This place has a strong 
fortification, divided by the Kurral: 

Mer. 

BeERRvAH, (Bharua)—A town in 
the province of Cuttack, 29 miles 
N.E. trom the town of Cuttack. 
Lat, 20°. 47". N. Long. 86°, 45’. E. 

BurrumGHaut.—A town in the 
Nabob of Oude’s territories, in the 
province of Oude, situated on the 
south side of the Dewah, or Goggralh 
River, 50 miles N. W. by W. from 
Fyzabad. Lat. 27°. 5’. N. Long. 
81°. 25’, BE. 

Bursean.—A town in the Maha- 
ratta ‘territories, in the province of 
Malwah, 30 miles N. from Bopal. 
Lat. 23°. 42’. N. Long. 77°. 32. E. 

Borrapoor, (Bharatapura). — A 
town in the British territories, in the 
provinee of Oude, 120 miles N.N.VWY. 
from l’yzabad. 
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Burwa, (Bharwa).—A town in 
the province of Oude, district of 
Chuta Nagpoor, 240 miles W.N.W. 
from Calenita. Lat. 28° 207 NN. 
Long. 849. 46". E. 

Burwarau.—A mud fort, with 
round bastions and a ditch, in the 
Rajah of Jvenagur's territories, in 


the province of Ajmeer, 76 jules: 


8.8. E. from the city of Jvenagur. 
Lat. 26°. N. Long. 76°. 8’. i. 

Bussea.—A town in the provinec 
of Bahar, district of Chuta Nagpoor, 
210 miles W.N. W. from Calcutta. 
WM. 22°58 N, TOTBess®. 1. E. 

Busrar, (Vistar).—A town in the 
province of Gundwana, the capital 
of an independent rajah. Lat. 19°. 
44. N. Long. 82° 38". HK. 177 
miles south from Ruttunupoor. The 
Goand inhabitants of the Bustar 
country are probably amongst the 
wildest of Hindostan. "They are de- 
seribed, both men and women, as 
going about ina state of entire na- 
kedness. (Bhait, $e.) 

Bustee, (Basti, a dielling).—A 
town in the British territorics, in the 
province of Oude, 37 miles E. trom 
Fyzabad. Lat. 26°. 48’. NN. Long. 
82°. 45’. E. 

BussunDAr.—A_ town in North- 
ern Hindostan, district of Kemaoon, 
subject to the Goorkhali Rajah of 
Nepanl. Lat. 29°. 48". N. Long. 
80°. 41’. E. 

Busvacon.—One of the Cala- 
maine Isles, belonging to the Phi- 
lippines, situated about the 12th 
degree of north latitude. In length 
it may be estimated at 50 miles, by 
13 the average breadth. 

3UTTOOL, (Batihuli).—- A simall 

district in the northern extremity of 
the provinee of Oude, situated be- 
twixt the 27th and 28th degrees of 
north latitude. On the north it is 
separated by hills and forests from 
the territories of the Goorkhali Ra- 
jah of Nepaul. his territory was 
eeded to the Company by the treaty 
concluded on the 10th Nov. 1861, 
between the Nabob of Oude and the 
Marquis Wellesley. 

Buxar.—aA town im the province 
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of Bahar, district of Shahabad, situ- 
ated on the S. E. side of the Ganges. 
Petit, 25° 3a. Longa83°8as 2. 

The fort of Buxar, though of very 
inconsiderable size, commands the 
Ganges; but itis now dismantled, 
nor js there a single fortified place 
between Caleutta and Allahabad. 
Every boat passing wp and down 
the Ganges is obliged to come to at 
this plaee, and produce her pass; 
every traveller by land does the 
sane, the potice being very strict. 

A eclebrated victory was gained 
here, in Oct, 1764, by the British 
forees under Major, afterwards Sir 
Hector Munro, over the united ar- 
mics of Sujah ud Dowlah and Cos- 
sim Ali Khan. The British arny 
consisted of 856 Europeans atid 6215 
sepoys, 6f whom 87 Europeans and 
712 sepoys were killed and wound- 
ed; the combined troops were eon 
puted at 40,060 men, 2060 of whom 
are supposed to have been slain m 
the battle. 

The flight of the allies was so ra- 
pid, that they did not stop at Buxar, 
but hastened to a nullah (siuall river) 
beyond it, whieh being very full, 
many were drowned and slanghtered 
in attempting to pass. The plunder 
was very great, as they Jett their 
tents standing, and their whole train 
of artillery, consisting of 133 pieces 
of varions sizes, were taken. 

A native historian deseribes the 
camp of the two chiefs in the follow- 
ing terms: “A bridge of boats being 
thrown over the Ganges, the allied 
armies began their march in num- 
bers not to be reekoned ; but, frem 
the ignoranee of the generals, and 
want of diseipline, murdering and 
plundering each other. It was notan 
army, but rather a noving nation.” 

"fravelling distance from Benares, 
70 iniles; from Calcutta ‘by Moor- 
shedabad, 485; by Birboom, 408 
miles, (Lord Valentia, Foster, Gho- 
laum, Hossein, Rennel, Se.) 

3UXEDWAR Pass, (or Pasaka).— 
A remarkable pass in Northern Hin- 
dostan, in the prevince of Bootan. 
Lat. 96°. 47’. N, atsong 199.20". FE. 
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Puxedwar is a place of great na- 
tural strength, and, being a fronticr 
station of (hese moniiains, has been 
rendered stronger by art. ‘The vil- 
Jage consists of 10 or 12 houses, in- 
visible nntil the very moment of ap- 
proach. It is placed npou a second 
table of levelled rock, npon which is 
very little soil; yet itis covered with 
verdure, in consequence of its shel- 
(ered situation, surrounded on three 
sides by lefty niountains, and open 
only to the south, which atlords a 
narrow prospect of Bengal. 

‘The country continucs (lat io the 
foot of the Buxedwar Hill. The 
ascent to Santarabarry is easy, but 
the road afterwards becomes abrupt 
and precipitous, the hills being co- 
vered with trees to their sumnits. 
AtSantarabarry are extensive orange 
groves, and raspberry bushes are 
found in the jungles. (Turner, &e.) 

Buxipoor,( Bakshipura).—A town 
in the province of Bengal, district 
of Ranjishy, 51 miles S. —. from 
Moorshedabad. Lat. 23° 48’. N. 
Long. 88°. 59’. Ii. 

Bouxyeuxce.—A town in tbe pro- 
vinee of Bengal, district of Dinage- 
poor, 84 miles N. N. 1. from Nioor- 
shedabad, Lat. 25°. 15’. N. Long. 
88°. 56’. FE. . 

Bypeti.—A town and small per- 
gunnah in the province of Bengal, 
which, although surronnded by the 
district of Dinagepoor, yet was form- 
erly under the jurisdiction of dat 
Pumeah; situated 95 miles N. from 
Moorshedabad. Lat. 25°. 32", N. 
Long. 88°. 10". 1. 

ByGonparry, (Vaicantha Bari).— 
A town in the province of Bengal, 
district of Mynninsingh, of which it 
is the capital. Tt is situated on the 
west side ofthe Bralimapootra, about 
75 miles N. by Li. from the city of 
Dan Lat. 21°. 46. N. Long. 
90°. 15. 

Byraucur,(Vairaghar).—A town 
in the province of Gundwana, dis- 
trict of Chandah, 133 miles 8S. hy I. 
trom Rutumpoor. Pret, 20°. 257s 
Leng. 88°. 

This phice formerly beionged to 

o 2 
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Chandah, and the country still bears 
that name, though they are new se- 
parate soubahdurries. Ht is consi- 
dered by the Maharattas, whose an- 
thority is well established here, as a 
strong town, aud consists of about 
300 thatched and tiled honses, Et 
has a stone fort on the north-west 
side, nnder the east face of which 
rans the Kobragur, which after- 
wards falls into the Wainy, or Baum 
Gunga, 

Byrahgur isa place of some trafic, 
and much frequented by Brinjarrics 
from Choteesgur, and the northern 
cirears, The trade is principally in 
cotton, which is brought from the 
north-west parts of Berar and Cho- 
teesgur. This is purchased by mer- 
chants from the circars, who give in 
exchange salt, betel, and cocoa nuis. 


(Blut, “$e. ) 


C. 


CABUL. 


A large province in Afghanistan, 
sitnated betwixt the 33d aid 35th 
degrees of north latitude. On the 
north itis bounded by Knuttore, or 
Caffmistan; onthe sonth, by Canda- 
har and Balloochistan ; to the east it 
has the Tnadus; and to the west, the 
Tlindoo Kho Mountains, and pro- 
vinee of Bamian, in Persia. Tu 


length it may be estimated at 250 


miles, by 150 the average breadth. 

In 1582, this province is deseribed 
by Abul lazel as follows: 

“Sircar Cabal is sitnated in the 
third and fourth climates. Vhe 
length, from Attock Benares, on the 
banks of the Sinde, to Hindoo kho, 
is 150 coss; and the breadth, from 
Carabagh to Chuganserai, 100 coss. 
Gn the east lies Hindostan; on the 
west, inclining to the north, are 
mountains, between which is sitn- 
ated Ghour; on the north is Inderal) 
of Badakhshan, and Hindco hho; 
on the south, Fermed and Nughz. 
The water and air ef this province 
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are excellent. ‘Vhe parts m which 
snow falls, and those which are en- 
tirely free from if, are so ucar to 
each other, that you may pass fram 
heat to cold in the course of a day. 
The snow hegins to fall in the monn- 
toins in September, but not in the 
plains until November. 

“The fruits of ihis country are 
dcticious, excepting the melons, but 
the harvests are not very flourishing. 
The surrounding mowiiains and 
wilds defend Cabul from sudden in- 
vasion. Hindoo Koh lies in the 
centre, between Cali, Jadakh- 
shan, and Balk. There are seven 
roads from ‘Tooran to Cabul, and 
six from Cabul to Flindostan. No 
less than 11 languages are used in 
the viceroyalty of Cabul, each na- 
tion speaking its own; viz. Turkish, 
Moghooly, Persian, Hindy, Algha- 
nee, Pushtowey, Parvatchy,Guebree, 
Burkee, Lumghanee, and Arabic. 

“The natives are chiefly of the 
tribes of Hezareh and Afghan, which 
possess all the pasturage. The tribe 
of the Hezarch are the remains of 
the Chaghtai army, which faugu 
Khan sent to the assistance of Hola- 
koo Khan, and they inhabit the 
country from Ghizni to Candahar, 
and are upwards of 160,000 famnlies. 
The Afghans say they are descended 
from the children of Israel Some 
Afvhans consider theinselves to be 
of Egyptian extraction, asserting, 
that when the children of Tsracl re- 
durned from Jerusalem to Lgypt, 
this tribe migrated to Hindustan, 

“ Sirear Cabul, contaming 22 ma- 
hals; revenue, 80,507,465 dams, 
Seynrghal, 137,178 dans. This sir- 
ear furnishes 28,187 eavalry, and 
217,700 infintry.” 

Vhe country of Cabul, in respect 
to its natural geography, is divided 
into two parts, separated by a ridge 
of very high imonntains usually co- 
vered with snow, which runs froin 
west to east from the neighbourlioad 
of Ghizni to that of Deenkote on 
the Iidus, below Attock. The tract 
jyine to the north of this is named 
Lunighanat, and to the south Bun- 
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vishshat; cach having one or more 
considerable rivers jutersecting their 
whole length, and = discumboguing 
themsclyes into the Indus. "Phat of 
Lunghanat is the River of Cabul, 
uaincd also the Kameh, aud in its 
lower part the Attock; that of Run- 
gishsnat is the Cow, or Cownull 
River. 

Cabul isa country highly diversi- 
fied, being made up of spowy moun- 
tains, hills of moderate height, ex- 
tensive plains and furesis. rom the 
Tudus to the city of Cabul there is 
wi invariable deticicney of wood, 
insomuch that the lewer elass of 
peopic, in the winter season, suffer 
much from a want of fael. Near 
Baramow there is a sandy, uninba- 
bited valley, 20 miles in length. ‘The 
air in the country around Giida- 
mouck is probably strongly impreg- 
nated with nitrous particles, the ex- 
posed part of the body being co- 
vered with a white scaly substance 
of a saline taste, which excorcates 
the shin. The chief towns are Ca- 
bul and Peshawer; and the prin- 
tipal rivers have been already men- 
tioned. 

The central districts about the ea- 
pital, possessing few Indian coimnic- 
difies, receive sugar and cotton 
cloths mostly from Peshawer, whi- 
ther they send iron, leather, and_to- 
bacco. ‘Po Candahar are exported 
iron, leather, and lamp oil, whenee 
the returus are made in sundry mia- 
nulactures of Persia and Europe. 
The 'Tartars of Bechara bring to 
Cabul the horses. of ‘Turkistan, (ars, 
aud hides, the latter resembling 
those termed in Burope Bulgar; the 
proceeds are applied to the purchase 
of indigo, and other productions of 
diindostan. 

The roads threughout this pro- 
vince are much infested by the na- 
tive Alghans. a most ungovernable 
race, uid averse to all peaceful oecu- 
pations. "This particularly applies to 
a sect named the Hybers, who are 
greatly aided in the pursuit of a 
tree-booting life by the sitnation of 
tleir country, which forms a chain 
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of mountains, whose seanty slips of 
valley affords bot little food. "Phis 
rude race of meu still dwell in caves, 
or in the fissures of rocks. They 
profess the Mahommedan religion 
of the Sooni persvasion, and hate 
the Persians, and all the seetaries 
of Ali, Phe Lyber dialeet is found- 
ed ou the common language of the 
Afghans, bat is harshly guttural, 
andill understood by the adjacent 
tribes. 

The province of Cabul, em ac- 
count of its mourntaiuons surkee, 
was originally named Rob, from 
whenee is derived the term Rohilleh; 
it is also sometiines named Zabn- 
Itstan from Zabul, oue of the names 
of Ghigm. 

In A. D. 997, when Cabul was in- 
vaded by Sebuctagi, the first suve- 
raign of the Ghiznt dynasty, the 
eastern quarter of this provinee, al- 
though sitnated to the west of the 
Indus, was still oceupicd by Hin- 
doos, subject to a prince of that re- 
ligion named Jypal, whose capital 
was named Baihinda, and whose 
dominions extended, im a north- 
west direction, from Lahore to Lin- 
ghanat, and in a south-east linc 
from Cashmere to Mooltan. The 
whole was finally sabdued by Sultan 
Mahmood abont A, D. 1008, and it 
was severed from the Delhi empire 
by Nadir Shah in 1739. (See Af 
ghanistan.) 

Tn 1809, in consequence of ihe 
confederacy with the state of Persia, 
projected by the French, for the 
purpose of invading the Abdalh do- 
minions in Afghanistan, and ulti- 
mately those of the British govcrn- 
wnment im India, the Honourable 
Mountstuart Elphinstone was dis- 
patched as cmbassador to the Cabul 
court, on the part of Lord) Minie, 
then goycrnor-veneral, for the pnr- 
pose of concerting with the Cabul 
government the means of mutual 
defence against the expected inva- 
sion ofthe Preneh aud Persians, and 
of explaining the friendly and bene- 
ficial object of his mission. 

The Cabul sovereign, sensible of 
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the advantage of alliance and co- 
operation between the two states, di- 
rected his aministers to vonter with 
Mr. Miphinstone, and, consniting the 
wellare of both governments, io con- 
chide an arangement. It was in 
consequence agreed, that, if the 
Mrench and Persians endeavoured to 
pass through the Cabal territorics, 
the armies of that state should use 
the utmost exertion to repel them, 
and prevent their effectuating this 
object; and that i) in pursuaiice of 
their coufederacy, the eiiemys should 
advanee tawards the hing of Cabul’s 
conniry,in a hostile manner, the Bri- 
tis siate shedt hold themsclyes liable 
io afiord the expenses necessary tor 
the above-mentioned service, to the 
extent of their ability: these condi- 
tions to be in foree while the conte- 
deracy between the |rench and Per- 
sians continued. (Foster, Renne, 
Abul Fazel, Treaties, Stewart, Scott, 
§e. Sc.) 

CanuL.—A eily in Afghanistan, 
the capital of the province of Cabul. 
Lat. 34°. 31’. N. Long. 68°. 34”. E. 
In 1582 it is described by Abul 
Pazel as follows : 

“Cabulis avery ancient aud beau- 
tifnl city, of which Pusheng is said 
to be the founder. There are double 
wallsofnmd ofconsiderablestrength: 
oun the south-east side is a smal! hil, 
nained Shah Cabni. rom early an- 
tiqnity, Cabul and Caudahar have 
been reehoned the gates of Tiin- 
dostan; one afiording entranee from 
‘Pooran, aud the other from fran.” 

"Phis city at present is the resi- 
denee and capital of the Abdalli so- 
vereigns of Afghanistan. Tt stands 
in a wide plain, well watered, aud 
interspersed with walled villages,— 
The Cabul River rnus through the 
plain, over which, at the distanee of 
four or five miles to the santhwaurd 
of the city, is a bridge built of brick, 
It is surronnded by a wall about one 
mile and a halfin circumicrenee, and 
is situated on the eastern side of i 
range of two wiited hills of a semi- 
circular figure. ‘Uhe fortifications are 
of w very simple construction, with 
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scarcely any ditch; the houses are 
built of rough stones, clay, and mi- 
burned bricks, and exhibit a very 
mean appearance. 

Balare-sir, the name of the king’s 
palace, stands on a rising ground in 
the eastern quarter of the cify, and 
decs not at all correspond to the 
view with the dignity of its master. 
Ali Sierdan Khan, a celebrated no- 
Llemwan in the reign of Jehangeer, 
erected here four spactons bazars in 
the centre of the city, which were 
supplied with fountains; the last are 
now choked up with filth, and the 
first occupicd by the meanest order 
of mechanics. The fruits in the 
market are of a good kind, and in 
great plenty, as apples, pears, peach- 
es, poincgranafes, and a variety of 
grapes. ‘Phe environs of the city 
are chiefiy ocenpied by garden 
grounds, and watcred by numerous 
streains, the largest of which runs 
through the town, and has a simall 
bridge over it. Tothe S. W. of Ca- 
bul the hills are cf a moderate 
height, but the country is thinly 
cultivated. On account of the prox- 
imity of this capital to the Indian 
Caneasus, or Hindoo Kho Moun- 
tains, the temperature of the at- 
mosphere is Hablo to very sudden 
variations. 

The great bazax here is frequently 
erowded with Usbeck Tartars, who 
have the saine cast of features as 
the Chinese and Malays, but more 
harsh; and here are te be found the 
remains of a colony of Armenians, 
captured by Nadir Shah during his 
Pnrkish wars. Alany indvos fre- 
quent this city, chicfy from Pe- 
shuwer, who centribute greatly to 
its prosperity, and are carefully pro- 
tected by the Afghan government. 

Travelling distance from Dethi, 
$39 miles; fron Agra, 976; {rom 
Luckiuow, 1118; aud from Calcutta, 
1815 miles. (ster, Rennel, Abul 
Fazel, &c.) 

Casun River—This river has its 
source in the western part of Cabul, 
near the Hindoo Kho Mountains, 
and flows past the city of Cabul, 
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from whence it proceeds in a S. W. 
course towards the Tudus, whieh it 
joins in front of the town of Attock, 
after receiving the addition of many 
streams. From Jelalabad down to 
Peshawer its proper name is Ka- 
wich, after which it is frequently 
named the Attock, and Liindostan 
commences at is junction with the 
Indus. At Jelalabad it is navigable 
for jalehs, or rafts of a particular 
construction; and its whole course, 
inchuding the windings, may be esti- 
mated at above 3800 miles. 

Canyna.—A small island abont 
27 miles in length, by 16 in breadth, 
Iving due south of the eastern limb 
of Celebes. Lat, 5° 18’, 8. Long. 
T2t°. 537° E. 

Cacuar, (Cosart).—A district tri- 
Intary to the Birman cinpire, situ- 
ated about the 25th degree of north 
latitude. Vo the north itis bounded 
by Assain, and to the south by the 
Cassay country; to the cast by Cas- 
say, and to the west by the districts 
of ‘Yipperah and Sithet, in the pro- 
vince of Bengal. Its dimensions are 
uncertain, but are known not to be 
great, 

A cemmunnication exists by water 
through Assam to the eentre of both 
Cachar and Gentiah, althongh hi- 
therlo deemed inaecessible even hy 


land, formerly the commerce be- 
twist Bengal aud Caehar was camed 


on by land from Silhet; lor the As- 
samese at that period were so jealous 
of their Bengal neighbours, that no 
access whatever was allowed through 
the Brahmapootra. 

Although so tarto the east, and 
for many ceuturics almost com- 
pletely interdicted all communica- 
tion with Hindestan, the inhabitants 
of this conntry are, like their neigh- 
hours the Cassayers, Hindoos of the 
Brahminical persuasion. he Ra- 
jah of Cachar, who is a Khetri of 
the Suryabansi (Children of the Sun) 
race, nevertheless occasionally sends 
several gayals to be sacrificed on cer- 
tain hills in his conntry. ‘Phe Ca- 
char country is tertile, bnt greatly 
ovcrgrewn with juugie, and thinly 
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populated. Tt is much less known 
than its immediate vieinity to the 
province of Bengal would lead us to 
expect. ‘The name of the capital Is 
Cospoor. 

Iu 1774 Oundaboo, the general of 
Shembuan, the rcigning Bininan ine- 
harch, nninemubered with hageage 
or artillery, marched against Chew al, 
the Rajah of Cachar; who pos- 
sessed the sovereignty of a produc- 
tive thongh mountainous country, 
north-west of Munipoor. In his ad- 
vance he overcame Anoup Singh, 
prince of a country called Mugge- 
loo, and advanced within three days 
march of Caspoor, the metropolis of 
Cachar. Here he was opposed by 
Chawal, leagued with the Gossain 
Rajah; and his troops being at- 
tached by the hill fever, (a discase 
fataliy known to the British troops), 
his army was disperscd, cnt off in 
detail by the natives, or perished by 
disease, 

A second expedition under Ka- 
meouza (auoihicr general) was more 
successful, who, arriving at the pass 
of Inchamuity, within two days 
march of Cospoor, the Rajah Chawat 
cousented to pay, besides a smn of 
nmioney, the homage of a maiden of 
the royal blood to the King of Ava, 
and also to send hima tree with the 
roots hound in the native clay, as an 
unequivocal proof of vassalage. 
(Symes, Wade, Co ee ge.) 

CapuTinsva, (or Cartinaad).— 
A small district in the Malabar pro- 
vinee, the rajah ef which resides at 
Kutiporain.  [t is tolerably well cul- 
tivated, and is naturally a rich coun- 
try, but does not praduce grain 
adequate to the sustenance of the 
inhabitants. ‘The higher part of the 
hills are overgrown with wood, which 
the Nairs formerly encouraged, as 
affording them protection against 
invaders. In the hills whieh form 
the lower parts of the Ghauts in 
Caditinada, and other nerthern dis- 
tricts of Malaya, are certain places 
that naturally produce cardamoms, 

The female Nairs in this part of 
the country, while children, go 
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through the ceremony of marriage 
heth with Nambourics and Nairs; 
Dnt here, as well as in the south, the 
mau and wife never cohabit. When 
the girl is come to maturity, she ts 
taken to Hive in the house of some 
other Namburi or Nair. A Nair 
here is not astonished when asked 
who his father was, and « man has 
as much certainty that the children 
born in his own louse are his own, 
as a Enropean husband has; yet, 
such is the perversity ef custom, that 
he would be considered as utnatn- 
ral, were he io have as much alfec- 
tion for his owu children, as for 
those of his sister, which he may 
perhaps never have scen. In 1761, 
the Bombay government concluded 
a treaty with the chicf of this conu- 
try, for the purchase of pepper, in 
which he is stiled the King of Car- 
tenaddu. (2. Buchanan, Treatics, 


Se.) 
CAtFRISTAN, (or uttore)—An 
extensive mountainous country, 


bounding Cabul to the north; the 
general level of which is consider- 
ably clevated above the countries 
on cach side of it, and extending 
northward from the 35th degree of 
north latitude. 

Knuttore appears to be the general 
name of his tract, which has the 
Seward, Bijore, and Puckoli dis- 
tricts to the south, and extends from 
the north west frontier of Cahul to 
Cushmere. UU has also obtanied the 
name of Callristan, or the faud of 
inlidels, from the Alahommedans. {i 
is classed as a dependency vf Cash- 
gar, by the people of Hindostan, but 
secims to have been but lithe knowa 
to them. The expedition ef Ti 
mour to the monnlains of Kuttore 
is particularly related by Sheriffed- 
din; by which it appears, that P1- 
monrr proceeded from Badakhshan 
to Kawuck or Khawick, ihe furthest 
or wiost eastern of the passes, leading 
throngh the Hiudoo Khe Mountains, 
into the province ef Cabul. dn o- 
der to arrive at the tortress of Kut- 
fore, he crossed several ranges of 
high mountains, rising one above the 
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other, some of them covered with 
snow. ‘lhe tortress was sitnated at 
the foot of the further range, having 
a river of great depth and rapidity 
close under its walls. 

Since this remote period, we have 
heard very little of these Alpine re- 
gions; we may conclude, however, 
that they have contributed their share 
of military adventurers to the invad- 
ing armics of Llindostan. At pre- 
sent we are ignorant of the nature 
of their government, the number of 
ihabitants, and the religion they 
profess. The Mahommedan is the 
most probable; but, as Kuttore bar- 
ders on Tibet, where the doctrines 
of Buddha under the Lama hierarchy 
prevail, it is likely there is an inter- 
mixture of the latter sect. The 
nature also of ihe conntry gives us 
reason to suppose it is possessed by 
numerous petty and independent 
chicfiains, the leaders of hostile 
clans or tribes, in a state of per- 
petual warfare with cach oiher. 
None of the eastern conquerors cver 
reduced this cowntiry info a state 
of permanent subjection, nor does 
the object seem adequate to the 
trouble and difficulty, 

CaLacopy, (Calaghudi).—A town 
in the province of Tinnevelly, 118 
miles N. 35. from Cape Comorin. 
iab 97.13. No iLong.78°. S07 1 
British. ! 

CaALAMAINES.—A number of small 
islands in the Eastern Seas belonging 
to the Philippines, situated about 
half-way between Mindoro and the 
fsland of Palawan, about the 12th 
degree of north latitude. The two 
largest are named Busvagon and 
Calamianc, the latter being about 
23 miles in length, by five miles the 
average breadth. The coast around 
these islands is surrounded by num- 
berless shoals, rocks, and fragments 
of islets, which render the navigation 
extrenicly dangerous. 

CALaAnoRe.—A_ small district in 
the Seik territories, in the province 
of Lahore, situated betwixt the 31st 
and 32d degrees of north latitude. 

CaLaNnore.—A town in the pro- 
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vince of Lahore, 70 miles E. from 
the city of Lahore, Lat. 31% 51’. 
LE. Long. 75°. 0" EF. Here Acher 
was first proclaimed emperor, on the 
death of tis father Hamayoon in 
1556. 

CaLastry.—A town in the Cay- 
natic, 65 miles N. W. from Via- 
dras. Lat. 18°, 42’. i. Long. 792. 
43’. E. 

CaLayan.—A small island, one of 
the Philippines, about 23 miles in 
circumference, situated due north 
of the large Island of Luzon or 
Luconia. 

CaLBERGAN.—Sce KALBERGAH. 


CALCUTTA, (Calicata.) 


A city in the province of Bengal, 
of which it is the modern capital, 
and ihe seat of the supreme govern- 
ment of British India. Fort Wil- 
liam, its citadel, stands in Lat. 22°, 
33’, N. Long. 88°. 28’. 1. 

The local situation of Calcutta is 
not fortunate, for it has extensive 
muddy lakes, and an immense forest 
close to it; and was at first decmed 
hardly tess unhealthy than Batavia, 
which it resembled in beimg placed 
in a flat and marshy country, ‘The 
English, it has been remarked, hayo 
been more inaitentive to the natural 
advantages of situation than the 
French, who have always iu India 
selected better stations for founding 
their forcign settlements. ‘The jun- 
gle has since been cleared away 
to a certain distance, tie sireets 
properly drained, and the ponds 
filled up; by which a vast surface of 
stagnant water has been removed, 
but the air of the town is. still 
much affeeted by the vicinity of the 
Sunderbuuds, 

Vhe city stands about 100 miles 
froin the sca, on the east side of the 
western branch of the Ganges, 
named by Europeans the Hooghly 
Nuver, but by the natives the Bha- 
girathi or true Ganges, aud con- 
sidcred by them peeuliarly holy. At 
high water the river is here a fall 
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mile in breadth; but, during the 
ebb, the opposite side to Calentta 
expases a long range of dry sand 
banks. Tn approaching Caleutta 
from the sea stranger a is much 
struck with ifs magnificent appear- 
auce; the clegant villas on each side 
of the river, the Company’s botanie 
gardens, the spires of the churches, 
temples, and minarets, and the 
strong and regular citadel of Port 
William. dt exhibited a very dif 
ferent appearance in 1717, of which 
the following is a correet deserip- 
ton : 

The present town was then a vil- 
lage appertaining to the district of 
Nuddea, the houses ef which were 
scattered about iit clusters of 10 or 
12 each, aud the inhabitants chiefly 
husbandmen., <A forest existed to 
the southward of Chindpau! Ghat, 
which was afterwards removed by 
degrees, Between hidderpour and 
the forest were two villages, whose 
inhabitants were invited to settle in 


Caleutta, by the anciert Eanily of 


the Seals; who were at that time 
increltunts of great note, aud very 
instrumental in bringiuge Calentta 
into the form of a town. Fort Wil 
liam and the esplanade are the 
site where this forest and the two 
villages above-mentioned formerly 
stood, "There are. still inhabitauts 
alive, who recollect a creek which 
extended from Chandpaul Ghaut to 
Balliaghaut; and who say, that the 
drain before the goverument-hoase 
is where it took its course. ‘Po the 
south of the Beytakhanuah there is 
still a diteh, which shews evident 
traces of the coutinuation of this 
ereek, In 1717 there was a small 
village, consisting of — sfrageling 
houses, surromided by puddles of 
water, where now stand the clezant 
houses at Chowringliec; and Cal- 
cuttit may, at this period, be des- 
cribed as extending to Chitpore 
Bridge, but the intervening space 
cousisted of crowd covered with 
jungle. In 1742 a ditch was dng 
round a considerable part of the 
boundarics of Calcutta, te prevent 
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the incursions of the Mabarattas; 
and, it appears from Mir. Oric’s his- 
tory of the War tr Bengal, that at 
ithe time of its capture in 1756, there 
were about 70 houses in the town 
belonging to the English. © What 
are now called the esplanade, the 
site of Fort William aud Chowrin- 
whee, were so late as 1756 a com- 
plete jungle, intersperse d with a few 
hnts, and small picces of grazing and 
arable land, 

"Phe modern town and snburbs of 
Calcutta extends along the east side 
of the river above six miles, but 
the breadth varies very much at dit- 
ferent places. The esplanade be- 
tween the town and Vort Willau 
leaves a grand opening, along the 
edge of which ts pivced the new 
govermmment-house crected by ihe 
Marquis Wellesley ; aud, contimacd 
on in a fine with -this edilice, ts a 
range of mugnificent houses, orna- 
mented with spacious verandahs. 
Chowringhee, formerly a collection 
of native | huts, is now an entire vil- 
lage of palaces, and extends for a 
considerable distance into the coun- 
try. The architecture of the houses 
is Grecian, which does not appear 
the best adapted for the country or 
climate, as the pillars of the yeran- 
dahs are too much elevated, to keep 
out the sun during the morning and 
evening, although: at both these times 
the heat is ENCESSIVE 5 and, tar the 
wet season, the rain beats in, Per- 
haps a more confined Uindoo stile 
of bnilding, although less oruumental, 
night be found ot more practical 
comfort. ‘The principal square 3 
tends abont 500. yards cach ray, 
and, contuns in the centre ai ex- 
tensive tank, surromuded by a hand- 
sone wall and railing, and laying a 
gradation of steps to the bottom, 
whieh is 69 feet from the top of its 
banks. A range of indiflercnt look- 
ing houses, known by the name of 
the Writer ’s Buildings, Gccnpies one 
side of thé square ; ‘and uear to it, 
on the site of the old fort, taken by 
Seraje vd Dowlah, in 1757, ts a cus- 
tom-honse and several other hand- 
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some buildings. . The black hole is 
now part of a warehouse, and filled 
with inerchandize. A inonument is 
erected facing the gate, to comme- 
morate the unfortunate persons who 
there perished; but it has becu 
struck by hghtning, and is itself fast 
gomg to decay. A quay has been 
tormed in front of the custom-honse, 
which promises to be a great im- 
provenrent; and it would be a still 
greater, were the embarkment ex- 
tended along the whole tace of the 
town-next the river. 

"The governmeut-house is the most 
remarkable public edifice in Cal- 
eutta. The lower story forms a rus- 
tic basement, with areadcs to the 
building, which is ionic. On the 
north side there is a flight cf steps, 
under which carnages drive to the 
entrance ; and, on the south, there is 
@ civenlar colomade with a dome. 
Vhe four wings, one at each corner 
ofthe building, are connected with 
it by circular passages, so loug, as 
to secure their enjoying the air all 
round, from which ever garter, the 
wind blows. ‘These wings contain 
all the private apartments ; aud in 
the north-cast angle is the conneil- 
room, decorated like the other pub- 
lic rougns with portraits. ‘The centre 
of the’ bnilding contains two un- 
commnonly fine rooms: the lowest 
is paved with dark grey marble, and 
supported by ¢dorie colwmus chu- 
maumied, resembling inarble. Above 
this half is the ball-roo, floored 
with dark polished wood, ‘and sup- 
ported by ionie piliars. Doth rooms 
are lighted by a profusion of ent 
glass lustres, suspended from the 
painted ceiling, where an excellent 
taste is displayed in the decera- 
tious. 

Besides the government-house the 
other public biildings are a town- 
house, the court of justice, and twe 
churehes of the established religion, 
one of which nrakes a very hand- 


some appearance, but the other is a 
plan budding, ‘There are also 


churches ter the Portuguese Catho- 
lics, another of the Greck persnasion, 
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an Armenian church, and many smali 
Hindoo temples and Mahomnedan 
mosques. ‘The hospital and jail are 
to the south of the town. The bo- 
tanic garden is beautifully situated 
on the west bank of the river, and 
gives the name of Garden Reach to 
a bend of the river. Above the gar- 
den there is an extensive plantation 
of teak, which is not a native of this 
part of India, but which thrives well 
here., There is a private dock-yard 
nearly opposite to Fort Willian, and 
another one mile below it on’ the 
saine side of the river. 

"The black town extends along the 
river to the north of Calcutta, and 
exlibits a remarkable contrast to 
the part inhabited hy the Europeaus 
It is extremely large, and swarming 
with population, ‘The streets are 
narrow, dirty, and unpaved; tho 
houses of two stories are of brick, 
with flat-terraced roofs; but the great 
majority are mud cottages, covered 
with small tiles, with side walls of 
inats, bamboos, and other combusti- 
ble materials. Tires are, consc- 
quently, of frequent occurrence, but 
do not in the least affect the Euro- 
pean quarter, which, from the mode 
ef building, is wholly incombustible. 
In this part the houses stand de- 
tached trom each other within a 
space enclosed by walls, the general 
approach being by a fight of steps 
under a Jarge verandah, “their whole 
appearance being uncommonly cle- 
gant and respectable, 

Bricks, mortar, aud wood, are not 
scaree in Caleutta, yet the money 
sunk in building a house is very con- 
siderable ; and, being 2 perishable 
commodity, requiring constant re- 
pair, house rent is proportieually 
high. ‘The white ants are so de- 
structive in their operations, that, 
sometimes, every beain in a house 
may be completely excavated in- 
ternally, while outwardly it appears 
perfectly sound. 

Tort W ie stands about a quar- 
ter of a mile below the town, and is 
superior in strength and regularity to 
any fortress in India. It is of an 
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ociagon form, five of the frees are 
regular, While the forms of the other 
three next the river are according to 
the local circrimstances. As ito ap- 
proach by land is to be apprehended 
on this side, the river coming up to 
the glacis, it was inerely necessary 
to guard against an attack by water, 


by providing a great snpenority of 


fire, Which purpose has been attained 
hy giving the citadel towards the 
water the form of a large salient 
angle, the faces of which cutilade 
the course of the river. From these 
faces the guns continue to bear upou 
the object till it approaches very 
near the cily, when they wonld re- 
ceive the fire of batteries paralle! to 
the river. 'Phis part is likewise de- 
tended by the adjoining bastions, 
and a counter-gnard that covers 
them. 

The five regulary sides are towards 
the land; the bastions have all very 
salient oriflons, behind which are re- 
tired cirenlar flanks, extremely spa- 
elous, aud an inverse double flank 
at the heieht cf the berme. ‘This 
donble flauk would be an excellent 
defeace, and would serve to retard 
the passages of the ditch, as from 
its form it cannot be enfiladed. Phe 


onifion preserves it from the effect of 


ricochet shet, and it is not to be 
seen from any parallel. The berme 


opposite to the curtain serves asa. 


road to it, aud contributes to the 
detence of the ditch like a fausse- 
bray. 

The ditch is dry, with a cunctte 
in the middle,: whiel: receives the 
water of the river by means of two 
stnices that are commanded by the 
fort. ‘Phe counterscarp aud eavered 
Way are excellent, every curtain is 
covered with a large half moou, with- 
out flanks, bonnet, or redoabt, but 
the faces mouat 13° pieces of heavy 
artillery each, thus giving to the de- 
fence of these ravclins a tire of 26 
guns. ‘The demi-bastious, which 
terminate the five reeular fronts on 
each side, are covered by a counter- 
euard, ef which the taces, like the 
half-moons, arc pierced with 13 em- 
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Iwasures. These counter-gnards are 
commeeted with two redoulsts, con- 
structed in the place of arms of the 
adjacent re-entering angles; the 
whole is faced and pallisadoed with 
care, hept-in, admirable condition, 
and capable of making a vigorous 
defence against any army, however 
formidable, The advanced works 
are executed on an extensive seale ; 
and the angles of the half moons 
being extremely acute, project a 
great way, so as to be in view-of 
each other beyond the flanked angle 
of the polygon, and capable of tak- 
ing the trenches in the rear at an 
carly period of the approach. 

This citadel was commenced by 
Lord Clive soou after the battle of 
Plassey, and was intended by him to 
he complete in every respect, but it 
has since been discovered that it is 
erected on too extensive a scale te 
answer the purpose for which it was 
intended, that of a tenable post in 
case of extremity, as the mumbecr of 
troops required to garrison it properly 
would be able to keep the field. 1 
is capable of containing 15,000 men, 
and the works are so extensive that 
10,000 would be required te defend 
them efficiently, and from first to 
last have cust the Mast {India Com- 
pany two millions sterling. The 
works are searecly at all raised above 
the level of the surronnding country, 
of conrse do hot make an imposing 
appearauce from without, vor are 
they pereeptible untit: closely ap- 
preached, "This excites great sur- 
prise in the natives conning trom the 
interior, Who always connect the idea 
of erveat strength with great cleva- 
tion, and generally mistake the bar- 
racks for the fort. 

Vhe fort only contains Imidings 
that are absolutely necessary; such 
as the residence of the commandant, 
quarters for the officers aud troops, 
and the arsenal. ‘The barracks make 
a very handsome appearance, and 
afford excellent acconnnodation both 
to the privates and oificers. ‘The in- 
terior of the fort is perfeetly open, 
presenting tu the view large grass 
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plots and gravel walks, kept eool by 
rows of trees; and, in the finest or- 
der, intermixed with piles of can- 
non, bomb shells, and balls. Each 
gate has a hanse over it, destined for 
the residcnee of a major. Between 
the fort wid town an extensive level 
space intervenes, called the LEspla- 
nude. 

The garrison usnally is composed 
of two or three European battalions, 
ene of artillery, with artificers and 
workmen for the arsenals, ‘Vhe na- 
tive corps, amounting to abont 4000 
men, are generally cantoned at Bar- 
rackpoor, 15 miles higher up the 
river, and supply about 1200 monthly 
to perform the duty of the tort. The 
wells in the different outworks of 
Fort William, some of whieh are 
500 yards from the river, during the 
hot season become so brackish as to 
be nnfit cither for culinary purposes, 
or for washing. Government has, in 
conseyience, formed an limnense re- 
servoir, ocenpying one of the bas- 
tions, to be tilled when required with 
Fain water. 

Calcutta possesses the advantage 
ef an excellent inland navigation, 
toreign imports being transported 
with great facility on the Gauges, 
and its snbsidiary streams, to the 
nortuern nations of Hindostan, while 
the valuable productions of the in- 
terior are reeeived by the same chan- 
nels. There are sektom less than one 
million sterling in cloths belonging 
to native merehauts deposited in 
Calcutta for sale, and every other 
species of merehandize in an eqnal 
proportion. The total capital be- 
longing to the native mouied and 
commercial interests has been esti- 
mated to exceed 16 millions sterling, 
which is employed by them imi the 
eovernment funds, loans, and dis- 
counts {o individuals, internal and 
external trade, and in varions other 
ways. ‘Lhe formerly timid Hindoo 
now lends money en respondentia, 
on distait voyages, engages in spe- 
enlations to various parts of the 
world, ensures as an underwriter, 
and crects indigo works In dillerent 
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parts of the provinces. He has the 
advantage of trading on his own ca- 
pital with much greater frugality 
than a European; and, exclusive of 
the seeurity of his property, enjoys 
the most perfeet toleration of his re- 
ligion. In Sept. 1808, the Calcutta 
government bank was _ established 
with a capital of 50 lacks of rupees, 
of which government have 10 lacks, 
and individuals the remainder. ‘The 
notes issned are fur not less than 10 
mpees, or more than 10,000. T'ur- 
ther commercial information, with 
the details of the external cominerce 
of the port of Caleutta, will be fonud 
at the conclusion of this article. 

There have been varions opinions 
as to the population of Calcutta, but 
it does not appear any very correct 
census has ever been taken. In 
1802 the police magistrates estimat- 
cd the population of Calentta at 
600,060 ; a few ycars age Sir Henry 
Russel, the chief judge, estimated 
the population ef Calentta and its 
environs at-one million; and Gen. 
Kyd the population of the city alouc 
at between four and 500,000. Pro- 
bably half a million will be a toler- 
ably correct approximation te the 
real number, ‘The adjacent country 
is also so thickly inhabited that, in 
1802, the police magistrates caleu-+ 
lated that Calentta, with a circuit of 
20 miles, comprehended 2,225,000 
sonls, 

The number of houses, shops, and 
other habitations in the town of Cal- 
eutta, in 1798, belonging to indivi- 
duals, was as follows: 


British subjects -: - - - 4800 
Armenians ~ = - ~- - 640 

Portuguese and other Christ- 
lau inhabitants  - - - 2660 
Uindoos - - - - - = 56,460 
Mahommedans - - - - 14,700 
Chinese - - -« - - - 10 
Total 78,760 


The above statement does not in- 
clude the new and old foris, anc 
many honses the property of the 
Rast India Conrpany. 
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The European soeicty in Calcutta 
is numerous, gay, and convivial, and 
the fetes given by the governors- 
general splendid and well arranged. 
Lach of the inal officers of go- 
vernment have their public days for 
the reeeption of their friends, inde- 
pendent of which not a day passes, 
particularly during the cold season, 
withont several lurge dinner parties 
heing formed of from 3010 40. A 
subscription assembly also subsists, 
but itis unfashionable, alihongh it is 
the only place of public amusement, 
the society being much subdivided 
into parties. 

Tt is usual, in Caleutts, to vise 
early in order to enjoy the cool air of 
the morning, which is particntarly 
pleasant before sunrise. Betwixt one 
and two a meal is taken, which is 
called tiffin, after which many retire 
to bed for two or three hours. The 
dinner is commonly «after sunset, 
which neeessarily keeps the guests 
up until miduight. The viands are 
exeellent, and served tn great pro- 
fusion; and as the heat of the cli- 
mate does not admit of their being 
Kept, great part are at last thrown 
ont to the partah dogs and birds of 
prey. The lower orders of Portu- 
gsucse, to whom alone they would be 
serviceable, cannot cansums the 
whole ; and the religious prejudices 
of the native servants prevent their 
tasting any food belonging to a per- 
son not of their caste er religion. 
To this circumstance is to be attri- 
buted the amazing tlocks of crows, 
kites, and vultures, which, mnilis- 
turbed by man, live tugether in ami- 
cable soeicty, and almost cover the 
houses and gardens. In their pro- 
fession of scavengers the kites and 
crows are assisted, duriug the day, 
by the targe adjutant stork, and at 
night by pariah dogs, foxes, and 
jackals, which then emerge from the 
ucighbouring jungles. 

‘The wines ehictly drank are Ma- 
deira and claret; the former, which 
is excellent, durtug the meal, the 
fatter afterwards. ‘The claret being 
micdicated for the voyage. is by some 
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considered too strong. The Caleutta 
market supplies a great varicty of 
game, snel as sutpes, wild ducks, 
partridges, and \arious specics of the 
ortolan tribe—the whole compara- 
fively cheap. The witd ventsom is 
much imerior to that of Britain, but 
the park or stall fed is eqnally good. 
The hare is a very poor animal, and 
differs in many qualities from that of 
Imgland, being deficient m_ size, 
strength, and swiftness, which ob- 
servation also uppltes to the Bengal 
fox. The tables of the gentlemen in 
Calentta are distinguished by a vast 
profusion of most “beantitnt fruits, 
procured at a very moderate ex- 
pense, such as pine apples, plan- 
tas, mangoes, pomeloes, or shad- 
docks, melons of all sorts, oranges, 
custard apples, gnavas, peaches, and 
an endless varicty ef other orebard 
fruits. 

The usual mode of visiting is tn 
palanquins, bt many gepticnicr 
have carriages adapted to the ¢li- 
mate, ancl the breed of horses has 
lately been greatly improved. It ts 
universally the custom fo drive cut 
between sunset and dinner, and, as 
itbeeomes dark, servants with torches 
go ont to meet their misters, and 
run before their carriages with an 
astonishing rapidity, and fora great 
tength of time. It was forinerly the 
fashion (and it is still adhered to mp 
the country) for gentlemen to dress 
in white cotton jackets ou all oeca- 
sions, being well suited to the cli- 
mate, but being thought too mach of 
aa wnidress for public oecastons, they 
are now laid aside for coats of Iie- 
lish cloth. 

The British inhabitants stationary 
in Calentta, and seattcred through- 
out the provinees, are generally hos. 
pitable in the highest degree, and 
most liberal where their assistance is 
wanted, When un oflicer of respect- 
ability dies, in either serviec, leaving 
a widow, or children, a subseription 
is immediately commeneed, which, 
in every instanec, has proved gene- 
rous, and not unfrequently has con- 
ferred on the parties a degree of af 
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fluence, that the life of the husband 
or parent could uot for many years 
have accomplished. 

The Company grauta princely al- 
lowanee to their civil servanis, buf, 
large asitis, it dees not always suf- 
fieo for the expenses of the judors ; 
many of whorn, on their first arrival, 
set up an extravagant establishment 
of horses, carriages, and servanis, 
and thereby involve themselves in 
embarrassinents at avery carly pe- 
riod of their lives. ‘To support this 
profuse manner of living they are 
obliged to borrow trom their Dewan, 
who is generally a monied native of 
rank, who supplies their extrava- 
gance, and encourages their dissi- 
pation, until their difficulties are al- 
most inextricable. While the young 
civilian remains in an tiferior situa- 
tion, the debt io the Dewan con- 
tinues to aceuintlate; and when 
higher appointments are at leugth at- 
tained, it requires years to clear olf 
the embarrassments of his juvenile 
thoughtlessuess.° Instances of this 
sort arc rare now compared to what 
they were at an early period of the 
Company’s acquisitions, and not- 
withstanding the multiplicd tempta- 
tions, a very great majority of those 
who arrive at the higher stations 
whoily escape their influcuec, ,and 
are distingnished tor the mast un- 
sullied integrity ofcharacter. When- 
ever a deviation has occurred, it 
could invariably be traced to the 
imprudence of the young man on his 
first arrival, and his subsequent de- 
pendence on his Dewan. 

The British merchants of Calcutta 
are a numerons and respectable body 
ef men, many of whom have ac- 
quired Jarge fortunes by their in- 
dustry and enterprising spirit, and 
ronduee essentially to the prosperity 
of the provinee. ‘They here display 
a liberality in their manner of living 
seldom equalled in any other part of 
the world, and their acts of charity 
and munificenee to persons in dis- 
tress have never been surpassed by 
any similar number of inen of any 
rank whatever. 
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The Armenians are a respectable. 
and, probably, the most numerous 
body of forciga merchants at the 
presidency. They earry on an ex- 
tensive trade to China and ihe east- 
ward, and to the west as far as the 
Arabian Gulf, or Red Seca. Some af 
the most respectable are commonly 
invited to the pubhe balls and enter~ 
tainments. The nmpber of Greek 
werchants in Calcutta is not ean- 
siderable. They maintain one elergy- 
man, who performs religions worship 
according to their rites. The Portn- 
guese houses of agency are, in point 
of pnmber, neat to those of the 
English. <A very considerable nuin- 
her of the progeny of that nation re- 
side in Calcutta and the cnvirous, 
and have approximated very closely 
to the natives in colour and manners. 

Among the various classes of the 
mercantile commauaily NG Mention is 
made of Jews. Vew of that nation 
have settled in Hindostan, and Cal- 
cutta is probahly the only very opu- 
lent town that is wholly free from 
them, Their practices and ocenpa- 
tions are engrossed by the native 
banyaus, sircars, and writers, most 
of whoin are quife a match for any 
Jew. The shops of these petty trat- 
fickers, alihought better than their 
houses, are mean aud disagreeable. 
‘The “uropean shops are singularly 
splendid. 

The maintenance and education 
of children belonging to Europeans 
in India, have, on account of their 
number, become abjcets of great 
importance. ‘Two institutions of this 
sort have been formed, ene for the 
edneation of officers’ children, and 
the other for those of private soldiers. 
Vo these charitable foundations may 
ve added a free-schoul and native 
hospital. 

Without being atiached to some 
departinent of the service, or edu- 
cated to some mechanicai trade or 
profession, there is hardly any hope 
of prosperity lo a young man com- 
ing ont on chance from Europe. 
Here all the inferior situations of 
clerks, overseers, Ke. are necessary 
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seeupied by natives, and it is by 
those gradations that in Europe 
young men rise to opulence in the 
commercial world, It is scarecly in 
the power, even of a governor-gen- 
eral, to assist a person of rcespeet- 
able connexious, who is not in one 
of the services or liberal prolessious. 
Although the Gimate is not essen- 
tially improved, Europeans are now 
much better acquainted with the 
means of counteracting its cifects 
than formerly, and deaths are far 
frem being so frequent. Regularity 
of living, avoiding too inuch expo- 
sure to the sun, and all extremes, 
(even of abstinenec), we much morc 
practised by the present inhabitants 
than they were by the first adven- 
turers. Vacancies, cousequently, im 
any line or trade are of mnen rarer 
oceurrence. 

The supreme conrt of justice at 
Caleutta consists of a chict-justice 
and two puisne judges, nominated 
to their situations in India by the 
king. Its cognizance extends to all 
British subjects; that is, natives, or 
the descendants of natives of Great 
Britain, in India, and to all the in- 
habitants of Calentta; but this court 
is allowed no cognizance over the 
land revenue. In suits, to which 
the natives are parties, the judges 
are enjoined, by act of parliament, 
tu respect the usages ot tie country. 
Ju inmatters of inheritance, or con- 
tract, the rule of decision is to be 
the law acknowledged by the liti- 
gant parties. Should only one of 
the parties be a Mahommedan or 
Hindoo, itis to be the law ackhnow- 
ledged by the defendant. Criminal 
alfences are tricd by a jury, consist- 
ing, exclusively, of British subjects ; 
in trials of a civil nature the judges 
decide both on the Jaw and on the 
fact. ‘The supreme court also tries 
criminal charges against the Coim- 
pany’s servants, and civil suits in 
which the Company or the Com- 
pany’s servants are concerned. The 
law practitioners, attached to the 
supreme court, are 14 attoviies and 
ix barristars, 
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Little morality is Icarned in a 
court of justice ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the severity of the police and of 
the English laws, it appears probable 
that the morals of the native inha- 
bitants are worse in Calcutta than 
in the provincial districts, This is 
not to be attribntci solely to the size, 
population, and indiscriminate —se- 
ciety of the capital, but in part to 
the supreme court, every native con- 
neeted with which appearing to have 
his morais and manners contami- 
nated by the connexion, hn anen- 
tioning this evil, it is not intended, 
in the most remote degree, to attri- - 
bute it to any individual or body of 
men, or to speak with disrespect of 
the institution itself; bnt merely to 
mention a fact, whieh has probably 
been remarked by every judge that 
ever sat ou that bench. Within these 
tew years the natives have attained a 
sort of legal knowledge, as it is usu- 
ally denominated. This consists of 1 
skill in the arts of collusion, intrigue, 
perjury, and subornation, whieh ena- 
bles them to perplex aud hafile the 
magistrates with Mifinite facility. 

Notwithstanding the temptations 
to which the natives are exposed, it 
is surprising how seldom thefts or 
burglaries are committed on the pro- 
perty of Europeans in Bengal, whe 
searecly take any precaution against 
them. fn some fanilies 30 and 40 
domestics sleep during the night 
within the enclosure, or in the pas- 
sages and verandahs of the house, 
where every door is open, and detec- 
tion almost impossibic. Pron. their 
extreme timidity, they seldom ven- 
ture to rob openly, or ona large 
scale, but prefer a more cirenitous 
and complicated mode of small pil- 
fering and cheating. 

The court of appeal and circuit 
for the Calcutta division compre- 
hends the following districts, viz. 1. 
Burdwiai; 2. dungle Mahals; 3. 
Midnapocr; 4. Cuttack ; 5. fessore; 
G. Nuddea; 7. Hooghly; 8. The fo- 
reign settlements of Chandernagote, 
Chinsura, and Serainpore: 9. Lhe 


24 verguanals. 
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Commeretil details of the priate 
trade, from the 1st June, 1811, to 
the 30th April, 1812, (11 mouths ). 


During the above period the par- 
ticulars ofthe external commerce of 
Calcutta were as follows: 


Imports. 
Merchandize 11,538,692 
Treasnre - 6,785,695 

a re 
Siecca rupees 18,124,390 2,265,549 

Exports. 
Merehandize 34,003,009 
Treasure - 614,673 


34,617,682 4,527,210 


52,742,072 6,592,759 


Leaving a net deficit in the trade 
ef the preceding year of sicca rupees 
19,433,053, er 1,804,132. 

"This deficiency was iu the imports, 
as there was an excess on the ex- 
ports of sicca rupecs £10,649. 

The actual falling off of the iin- 
ports was, sicca rupecs 10,848,702, 
or 1,555,463]. : 

The rejection of onc month in 12 
partly accounts for this defalcation ; 
but the great deficiency in the im- 
ports was in the article of treasure ; 
for on merchandize there was an int 
creased import to tie amount of 
sicea rupees 855,815. 


IMPORE OF TREASURE, 
In In 
1830-11, 1811-12. 
Yrom London 127,022 3,037 
Bragiis - -  1,623.206 1,341,098 
America - 6,518,605 459,569 
Isles of france 95.000 
Manilla - - 2,366,931 
Arabia & Per- 
sian Gulls 399,520 463,456 
Coast of Su- 
matra - - 457,907 255,985 
Coast of Cora- 
mandel = - 142,470 33,000 


Carried forward 11,656,561 2,557,040 
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Brot. forward 11,656,561 2,557,049 


Java o- - - 222,007 
Peneng and 
Kastward - 1,960,753 1,111,300 
China  - - 4,824,492 2,877,801 
New South 
Vales ~ 41,209 
Pegue = - 17,550 


18,483,015 6,785,698 
Deduct 6,785,698 


12,001,010 


Deduct 303,493 


Net decrease 11,697,517 or 1,462,190 


IMPORTS FROM LONDON. 


1S10-11, 1811-12. 
Broadcloth - 147,882 52,738 
Cutlery -  - 27,401 62,523 
Copper & cop- 
per nails - 438.100 38,750 
Carriages - - 78.208 46,918 
Corks - - - 21.629 44,829 
Claret - - - 465,275 663,162 
Fowhng-picees 
aud pistols - 38,813 22,852 
Flamiels, blan- 
kets,& curpets 24,312 46,166 
Glass ware - 222,933 313,706 
Hosiery - - 50.323 36,378 
JJaberdashery 90,453 9 70,402 
Hardware - 33,946 43.439 
Hats - - - 78,173 137.866 
Hoops K rivets 47,862 68,620 
Hock - - - 21,828 33,360 
lron o- - - 86,519 31.995 
Tronmongery - 62,217 79,795 
Mausieal instru- 
meuts - - 16,852 43,514 
Lend, red and 
white - - 42 set 26,080 
Malt liquors - 176,154 191,462 
Madcira wine 231,625 183,742 
Morocco — lea- 
ther - - = 4,735 39,19S 
Oilman’s stores 119,216 201,816 
Perfumery  - 939,782 44,825 
Piece gouds - 73,446 88,499 
Paints - - - 10,089 38,092 


Carried forward 2,689,716 2,610,466 
3 
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1810-11. 1811-12. 


Brot. forward 2,689,716 2,610,466 


Port wine - - 94,392 154,187 
SMationery - 101,791 80,006 
Sundries - - 853,403 1,093,961 
3,739,302 3,940,610 

‘Treasure 127,922 3,637 
Sicea rupees 3,867,224 3,944,247 

EXPORTS TO LONDON. 

Piece goods - 465,681 429,180 
Shawls - - 42,501 31,213 
Indigo - - 5,186,300 5,426,521 
Sugar - - - 91,346 10,458 
Silk - - ~ 461,805 1,409,116 
Cotton - - 133,167 9,351 
Lac lake - + 210,600 69,550 


Sundries - - 146,930 300,334 
6,688,330 7,685,723 
Re-exports 399,436 512,395 

7,087,766 8,198,118 
Treasure 314,673 
Sicca rupees 7,087,766 8,512,791 


In 1811-12, the amount of imports 
from the Brazils were, 


Merchandize - - - - 
Treasure ae eS 


157,110 
1,341,093 


Sicea rupees 1,498,203 


EXPORTS TO THE BRAZILS. 


Piece goods - - - - 2,785,579 
Shawls - - - - - - 2,300 
Indigo - - - - - - 82,642 
Silkk - - - - - - - 6,605 
Grain - - - - = - 7,980 
Bengalrum = - - - = 156 
Sundries - - - - - 9,458 

2,894,720 
Iinports re-exported —- 37,095 


Total exports, sieca rupees 2,931,815 


F 
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AMERICA. 
Tn 1811-12, the amount of imports 
from America were, 


Merehandize - - - - 195,565 
Treasure - = = = = 459,869 
Total imports 585,434 
EXPORTS TO AMERICA. 

Piece goods - - - - 1,434,081 
Indigo - 2 + - = 31,469 
Sugar - - - - - - 30,065 
Canvas - - - - - 4,304 
Sundries -< - - - - 31,606 
1,531,525 

Imports re-exported = - 63,849 


Total exports, sieea rupees 1,595,374 


In 1811-12, the intereourse with 
America was almost wholly inter- 
rupted; the importation from thence 
amounting to only 585,434 rupees, 
(73,1791.), which includes 459,869 
rupees, (57,4841.) of specie, shew- 
ing a decrease of imports in the 
prior year (which had also been a low 
import year) of 6,186,460 rupees, 
(773,3081.) 

In the exports to Ameriea there 
was also a serious defalcation in 
the value of every principal article, 
amounting in the whole to 5,240,991 
rupees, (655,1241.) 


MANILLA. 
The imports from Manilla, were, 
In 1810-11 - - - - 2,969,942 
In 1811-12 - - ~= - 327,450 


Difference 2,642,492 


The exports to Manilla were, 


In 1810-11 - - - - 1,270,541 
migii-i2@ - - - - 873,481 
Difference 397,060 


In 1811, the exports to Manilla 
were, 


Piece goods - - - - 643,756 
Bengalrnm - - - - 410 
Carried forward - 644,166 
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Brought forward 644,166 

Opinm - - - - = + 110,115 
Caivas - ae -eee ofa? 
Sundries = = en $,697 
; 987,005 


166,476 


875,481 


linports re-exported 


Sieca rupees 
Jn 1811-12, copper was the oily 
article of mevehandize in tported from 


Rlanilia, and there was a falling off 


in it cf 29,650 rupees. ‘The pre- 
ceding year brought 2,366,931 ra- 
pecs (205,8661.) of treasure from Ma- 
hilla; but im 1811-12 there was nouc 
reecived. ~ 

fn the exports the deficiency fell 
whoily on picce goods to the amount 
of sicea rupees 504,801, (63,1001.); in 
opium there was an increasc in the 
sut of 86,459 rmpees, (10,8201.); in 
suudries, 10,135 rupees, (1,2671.); 
aud tu re-exports, 11,047 rupees. 

This stagnation of trade between 
Calentta and Manilla was in part 
owilg to the cnormons quantity of 
goods sent to the Manilla market in 
1808-9, on the first opening of the 
interconrse, and occasioned a glat, 
which it did not recover for several 
years. 

ARABIAN AND PERSIAN GULFS, 

In 1811-12, the amount of imports 
from the Arabian and Persian Gulls 


were - = - = - - 976,115 
‘Treasure - - - - - 463,456 
Sicea rupees 1,439,571 
EXPORTS. 

Piece goods - - - - 2,312,146 
Shawls - = - = = ©,060 
Indigo - - - - ~ 457,654 
Sugar - - - - - - 103,483 
Sik  o- - - - - + 6,132 
Crain - - - - - - 202,868 
Cauvas - - - = - TL ah 
Sundries - - - - - 14,621 
3,103,796 

tinports re-exported = - 74,783 
Sicea rupees 3,178,579 
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Tn 1811-12. the imports from the 
“Persian and Arabian Galls increased 
in merchamlize 485,625 rupees, 
(54,4531); to which sim must also 
be added an increase in the amonnt 
of treasure of 63,936 rnpees, (7,9921), 
making the total isercase of this 
year’s importation, compared with 
that of the preceeding year, 499,561 
rupecs, (62,4451.) 

Phe articies on which there was an 
increase Were copper, Cowrics, horses, 
cuns, timber, and planks, ‘The de- 
crease fell chiefly on sii coffee, 
spices, and galls, 

The exports to the two Gults shew 
a neat increase of 988,371 rupees. 
Piece goods, grain, aud smidries 
composed this inercase; in the ar- 
ticles of indigo, sugar, and raw silk, 
there was a decrease. 


PRINCE OF WALES’S ISLAND (PENANG), 
AND THE EASTWARD. 
The imports from Penang were, 


Tn 1810-11 - - - - 3,264,297 
Tn 1811-12 - - = = 2,097,239 
Deercase - 1,167,058 

The exports were, 
Tn 1810-11 - - - - 2,534,351 
Inigli-12 - = = 9638863 
Decrease - - 6,163 


— 


Tn 1811-12, the imports consisted 


of, Merchandize - - - 983,939 
‘Treasure = - - - 1,111,300 
Sicca rmpees - - 2,097,239 
EXPORTS. 

Piece goods - - - - 641,910 
Shawls - - = - - =- 1,620 
Indigo - - - - - - 578 
Sugar  o- - - - - = 1,320 
Grain - - - 2 = = 45,167 
Bengalrum - - - -. 16,294 
Opium o- - - - - - 1,768,780 
Cotton - - - - - + 12,239 
Canvas - - - - - - 10,893 
Sundries - = = = - §4,019 


Carried forward 2,482,729 
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Brought forward 2,482,720 
Timports re-cxported 45,463 


Sicea rupees 2,528,183 

In 1811-12, the treasure imported 
from Penang and the eastward is 
less than the preeeding year by the 
sum of 849,453 rupees, (106,1321.) 
which is the prineipal defaleation. 

The net deerease in the exports 
was in the articles of piece goads, 
cotton, and in re-exports; but there 
being a eonsiderably increased ex- 
port of opium, grain, and sundries, 
brought the net amount of the two 
years nearly to a level. 

CHINA. 

Tn 1811-12, the amount of imports 

from China were, 


Merchandize - - - 1,923,348 
Treasure - - - - - 2,877,801 
Sicea rupees 4,801,149 


The exports to China were, 


Piece goods” - - - 55,136 
Shawls - - - - 2,977 
Grain - - e - 25,600 
Opium - - - 4,542,968 
Cotton - . - 1,532,389 
Canvas = - - - 4,485 
Sundries - ~ - 10,853 

6,174,458 
Imports re-exported —- 47,551 


Sicea rupees 6,222,009 


PEGUE AND THE BIRMAN EMPIRE. 
TIn:1811-12, the amount of the im- 


ports from Pegue were, 
Merchandize - - - 400,924 
_ ‘Treasure - + = 17,550 
Sieca rupees 418,474 


The exports to Pegue were, 


Piece gouds—- - - 63,906 
Shawls - - - - 500 
Sugar - - - - 4,704 
Grain - - - - 5,326 
Carried forward 74,436 

© 2 
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Brought forward 74,436 
Bengalium - - - 16,552 
Canvas - - ~ - 1,900 
Sundries - - - 21,164 


114,052 


Imports re-exported = - 22,890 
Sieea rupees 136,942 


MALDIVES ISLANDS. 


In 1811-12, the amount of imports 
from the Maldives Islands were mer- 
chandize sieca rupees 302,367. 

There appears an increase in the 
importations over the preceding years 
to the amount of 162,620 rupees, 
(20,3281.); eoeoa nuts were im- 
ported in less quantities than the 
preceding year, but spices, timber, 
planks, and sundries, were increased. 


’ 


EXPORTS TO THE MALDIVES. 
Picee goods - - - - - 16,405 
Sugar Sn ee a) 
Gram - > = 8 & = - Mor 
Opium - - - - = - 1,610 
Sundries - - - - - = 2,537 


Sicca rupees 86,152 


NEW SOUTH WALES, 
In 1811-12, the amount of imports 
from Botany Bay were merchandize 
sieca rupees 26,526. 


EXPORTS TO NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Pieee goods - - - - - 93,803 
Shawls - - = - - + 800 
Indigo - - - - - - 1,745 
Sugar - - = - - = 100,363 
Grain - - - - - = - 4,548 
Bengalrum - - - - - 39,976 
Opium - - - - - - 59,426 
Canvas - - - - - - ~~ 6,107 
Sundries - - - - - - 58,820 

063,987 
Imports re-exported - - 101,547 


467,134 


Te aaetaamcatien! 


Sieca rupees 
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COAST OF SUMATRA, 

In 1811-12, the amount of imports 
from the coast of Suniatra were, 
Merchandize 78,400 
Ticasure ~ - - - - - 255,985 


Sicca rupecs 334,385 


EXPORTS TO SUMATRA. 

Piece goods - - - - - 494,934 
Shawls - - - - - - 600 
Sugar - - - - - - - 240 
Sik - - - - - - = 1,120 
iran - - - - - ~ - 10,050 
Opiam - - - - - - 546,875 
Canvas - - - - - - 3,100 
Sundries - - - - - - 39,827 

1,094,746 
Imports re-exporicd - - 63,878 


Sicca rupees 1,158,624 

Upon the exports to Sumatra there 

was, this year, an iercase equal to 

the sum of 831,010 rmmpcees (103,876) 

above the exports of the preceding 
year. 


{ 


BOMBAY AND THE MALABAR COAST. 

In 1811-12, the amount of imports 
from Bombey and the Coast of Ma- 
labar were merchandize 572,695 ru- 
pees, which exceeds the amount of 
the two prior years considerably, 


EXPORTS TO BOMBAY, &c. 
Piece goods - - - - - 603,918 


Shawls - - - - - - 14,427 
Indigo - - - - = - 18,850 
Sugar - - - - - - - 180,073 
Silk - - - - - - 1,029,441 
Grain - - - - - - - 324,612 
Bengalrum - - - - - 310 
Canvas - - - - - - 40,009 
Sundries - - - - - - 80,918 

2,092,687 
Imports re-exported - - 30,752 


Sieca rupees 2,152,370 
The exports to Bombay and the 
Coast of Malabar were, this year, 
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less by sieca rupees 106,529 (13,29 tL} 
than the preceding year. 
MADRAS AND THE COROMANDEL 
COAST. 
In 1811-12, the amount of imports 
from Madras and the Coromandet 
Coast were, 


Merchandize - - - - 945,191 
Treasure - - = - = 33,000 
Sicea rupees 978,191 
EXPORTS TO MADRAS AND CORO- 
MANDEL. 
Piece goods - - - - - 198,353 
Shawls - - - - - - §,236 
Judigo  - - - - - - 22,744 
Sugar SSS 
Silk - - - - - - = 248,576 
Grain - - - - - - - 698,091 
Bengal rum - - - - - 20,739 
Opium = - - - - - - 60,575 
Cauvas - - - - - - 386,775 
Sundries - - - - - - 171,062 
1,508,982 
Imports re-exported - - 207,716 


Sicca rupecs 1,716,698 

The exports this year exceeded 

those of the preceeding year 593,242 
rupees (74,1551) 


CEYLON. 

Tn 1811-12, the amount of imports 
from Ceylon were merchandize 94,913 
ripees, being an imerease of 32,290 
rupees (40561.) on the preceding year, 
"The import of rum and arrack from 
Ces lou decreased, but that of chanks 
(large shells) pepper, aud suudries, 
increased, 


EXPORTS TO CEYLON, 


Picee goods - - - - - 22,17 
Sugar - - - - - - = 9,935 
Grain - - - - - - - 88,044 
Bengairum - - - - = 1,644 
Opimm  - - - - - = 1,725 
Canvas - = - - - - 1,574 
Carried forward. 119,792 
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Brought forward 119,798 Bronght forward 682,749 
Sundries - - - - ~- - 28,831 Sugar - - - - 8,159 
Silk - - - = 33,810 
143,629 Grain - - - - 70,134 
Imports re-cxported - - 11,022) Bengalrum = - - - 17,914 
Cotton - - - - 37,702 
Sicca rupees 154,651 Canvas - - - - 27,483 
Sundries - - - 121,789 
AMBOYNA. = 
In 1811-12, the amount of imports 999.690 
from Amboyna were merchandize Imports re-exported - 151,590 
sicca rmpces 1238. aa 
1,151,280 
EXPORTS TO AMBOYNA. Treasure - - - 300,000 
Piece goods - - - - - 147,995 _ 
Grain - - - - - = - 3,100 Sicca rupees 1,451,280 
Jengalrum - - - - - 1,275 — 
Opinm  - - - - - = 167,720 
Canvas - - - - - - 1,500 The specic 300,000 rupees (37,5001) 
Sundries - - - - - - 23,470 formed an unusual article of expor- 
tation from this presideney as private 
345,060 trade; a favourable remittance to 
Imports re-exported - - 44,336 Lngland in bills drawn by the go- 


Sicca rupees 389,396 


The exports this year execeded 
those of the preceding year 116,205 
rupees (14,5261.) 


ISLES OF FRANCE. 
Rupees, 
Amount of imports from 
the Isles of France in 
1816-11, merchandize 134,688 
Ditto, ditto, 1811-12, ditto 337,715 


Net inerease 203,027 


The articles spices, copper, bran- 
dy, aud sundries, gave the increased 
importation. Coffee and betel nut 
decreased. 

Exports to the Isles of 

France in 1810-11 - - 572,807 

Ditto, ditto, in 1811-12 -1,451,280 


Increase 878,473 


EXPORTS 1N 1811-12. 


Piece goods - - - 635,287 
Shawls - - - - 47,462 
Carricd forward 682,749 
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vernment of the Isles of France in- 
duced the speculation. 


JAVA. 
In 1811-12, the amount of imports 
froin Java were, 


Merehandize - - - 123,444 
‘Treasure - = - 222,007 
Sicca rupees 345,451 
EXPORTS TO JAVA. 

Piece goods - - - 273,106 
Shawls) - - - - 150 
Sugar - - - - 93,482 
Grain - - - - 53,606 
Bengalrum- - - 22,937 
Opium - - - - 459,705 
Canyas - - - - 7,490 
Sundries - - - - 112,318 
934,794 

Imports re-exported - 138,691 


Sicca rupees 1,073,485 


Abstract of the Imports and Exports 
connected with the Bengal Presi- 
dency, of which the detail ts given. 
as above, for 11 months of 1811-12. 
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914 CALCUTTA. 
Imports. Exporis. Total imports from the in- 
London - 3,944,247 8,512,791 terior to Caleutta - 26,054,270 
Brazil - - 1,498,203 2,931,815 Total exports to ditto from 
America - 585,484 1,595,374 — ditto - = - 6,527,074 
Isles of ennai 
France - 337,715 = 1,451,280 Sicea rupecs 32,581,344 
Cape of Good ~— 
Hope - - 19,142 8,718 If to the above sum of 13,851 rm- 
Manilla - - 327,450 873,481 pces be added the net revenne yield- 
Arabian and ed by the external commerce, the 
Persian total snm which government received 
Gufs - - 1,489,571 3,178,579 on the external and internal private 
Coast of Su- trade of this presidency amonnted 
matra- - 334,385 1,158,624 to the net sum of 865,732 rupees, 
Malabarand _ (108,2161.) 
Bombay - 572,695 2,132,370 
Ceylon - - 94,9138 154,651 The East India Company’s external 
Amboyna - 1,238 389,396 Commerce. 
Java - - - $45,451 1,473,485  Theextent of the East IndiaCom- 
Penang and pany’s commerce is given, in order 
castward =. 2,097,239 2,528,183 to exhibit, in one view, the whole of 
China - - 4,801,149 6,222,009 the external commerce of Bengal, 
New Sonth both public and private; and to 
Wales - 26,526 467,134 shew, at the same time, the resources 
Pegue and of the provinees suberdinate to this 
Ava - - 418,474 136,842 presidency. 
Maldives Is- The Company’s consignments of 
jands - 302,367 86,152 merchandize from England to Ben- 


Siccarupees 18,124,390 34,617,682 


The revenue which government 
derived from the ‘imports and ex- 
ports of external private trade, 
amounted to 851,881, according to 
the lollowimg statement. 


Government duty on ex- 


ports - - - - 54,066 
Ditto on imports - - $33,671 
$87,785 

Deduct drawbacks on ex- 
portation -  - - 35,854 


Sicea rupees 851,881 
Or (106,4851) 


The inland trade of Calentta, in 
the year 1811-12, amounted to the 
sum of sicea rupecs 32,581,344, 
(4,072,6G81.) yielding a clear revenue 
of 18,851 rupees, after deducting 
drawbacks allowed the importer. 
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gal, reecived between the Ist June, 
1811, and the 30th April, 1812, toge- 
ther with the value of salt imported 
from the coast, and spices from Am- 
boyna, amounted to 9,960,331 ru- 
pees; to which, having added the 
iinports of private trade during the 
same period, the total amount of the 
imports, public and private, received 
in Calentta in the year 1811-12, 
gives a snm of 28,084,721 rnpees, 
or 3,510,590L. sterling. 


Last India Company's Imports. 
From Lurope, merckandize 2,605,320 


Marine stores 87,812 
Sieca rupees 2,753,132 
Salt from Coro- ° 
mandel - - 708,072 2) 45 
Rock salt - - 13,707 § 721,869 
Imports of treasure from 
Bombay - - - 5,150,000 
Spices from Amboyna and 
eastward - - - 1,335,330 


Carricd over 9,960,331 
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Total F.1.Comp.’s exports 9,960,331 
Add imports of private 

trade: 

Merehandize 11,338,692 2 


9: 
Treasure - 6,785,c98 § 18,124,390 


28 OS4.72 
sarts, eee) 
3,510,590L 


— 


Total foreign iny 
sicca mpees 


The above is exclusive of military 
stores, as sual, and falls short by 
-8,158, 449 of the amoimit Dnported on 
the public acconnt of governnecut 
and private individnals iu the year 
1810-11. 


Exports of the East India Company 
in Usil-12. 


To London — 10,976,583 
St. Hclena  - 22,356 


10,989,939 
Ca. of Good Hope 426,560 
To Indian Ports. 


Beneoolen = - 97,658 
Madras - 8,337 
Bombay - 115,235 
Penang - 456,152 
China - - 921,212 
Ceylon - 3,576 
Amboyna - 51,838 


2,078,598 
Total E. I, Co.’s exports 13,077,537 
Lsxports of private trade 34,617,652 


47,685,219 


Total forcign exports 


Of the above exporis, sicea rmpees 
19,489,374 (2,436,1721.), in value of 
mierchandize, was cousigned to bng- 
Jand in the following proportions: 
Hast India Company's ¢x~ 

ports - - 
Exports of private trade 


10,976,583 
8,512,791 


The total amount of the imports 
and exports of the external com- 
merce, carried on between Caleatta 
ond the ports and places with whieh 
it had intereuurse, from the ist dune, 
1821, to the 30th April, 1512, will be 
found in the following abstract s(ate- 
nient; 

4 
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If to sicca rmpees 75,779,940, (the 
smn total of oxternal commerce) the 
value of the inland or internal trade 
be added, the grand total will aout 
to the sum toial of sicea mpees 
108,361,284, or 13,545, 1601. steriiag ; 
giving an excess of 4,799,063, or 
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599,883l. sterling, beyond the eapital 
engaged in the internal and external 
commerce of the year 1810-11. 


Ships and Vessels arrived at Calcutta 
in 1811-12. 
Uuder English colours, 193 
topnage - - 
Under Portuguese do. . 11 
Under American do. 8 
Under Indian, including 
donies - 389 66,227 


——— 


78,504 
4,180 
2313 


601 151,224 


ee 


Ships and Vessels departed from Cal- 
cutta in 1811-12. 


Under English colours, 194 


tonnage - - 77,072 
Under Portuguese do. 10 4,020 
Under Spanish do. - J 650 
Under American do. 8 2,369 


Under Indian, ineluding 
donies - - 3886 65,650 


Tons 599 149,761 


(Parliamentary Reports, Lord Va- 
lentia, Tennant, Melbwrn, M. Gra- 
ham, R. Grant, Sir H. Strachey, 
J.T. Brown, Rennel, Williamson, 
Se.) 

Catian.—A town in the province 
of Aurungabad, 32 miles N. E. from 
Bombay. Lat. 19°. 17’. N. Long. 
73°. 12’. E. This place sustained 
numerous sieges, durmg the wars of 
the Mahommedans and Maharatias ; 
aud is surrounded with ruins of dif- 
ferent sorts. It is still a populous 
town, and carries on some traffic in 
cocoa-nuts, oil, coarse cloths, brass, 
and earthen-ware. Its appearance 
Indicates a former state of superior 
grandenr; but it is now a poor 
Mahommedan town. The travelling 
distance from Poonah is 91 miles. 
(MW. Graham, Renuel, §c.) 

Caricut, (Cahtcodu).—A district 
m the province of Malabar, extend- 
ing along the sea coast between the 
parallels of 10° and 12° north 
latitude; and one of the principal 


* 
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countries of that extraordinary Hin- 
doo sect the Nairs, the Calicut Ra- 
jah or Zamorin of the Luropeans 
being one of their chiefs. By his 
own easie, and the other natives, he 
is called the 'Tamuri Rajah. 

All the males of the family of the 
Tamuri Rajah or Zamorin, are called 
Tamburans, and all the females are 
called Tamburetties. All the ehil- 
dren of every Tamburetti are en- 
titled to these appellations; and, ac- 
cording to seniority, rise to the high- 
est dignities that belong to the ta- 
mily. These ladies are generally 
impregnated by Namburis, (Brah- 
mins of high caste), and sometimes 
by the higher rank of Nairs; but the 
saered charaeter of the Nainburis 
always proeures them a prelerence, 
The ladies live in the houses of their 
brothers, and never have any inter- 
course with their husbands, which 
would bereekoned scandalous. 

The oldest man of the tamily by 
the female line is the Tamuri Rajah, 
or Zamorin, who is also named 
Mana Vicrama Samudri Rajah, and 
is regularly erowned. This ehicf 
pretends to be ofa higher rank than 
the Brahmins, and to be only in- 
ferior to the invisible gods, whieh 
pretensions are acknowledged by his 
Jay subjects; but held absurd and 
abominable by the Brahmins, who 
treat him as a Sudra. he Zamorin, 
although of a easte inferior to the 
Cochin Rajah, and possessed of less 
extensive dominions, was commonly 
reekoued of equal rank, which is 
attributed to the superior prowess 
of his people. In 1766, when Hyder 
invaded Malabar, the Cochin Rajah 
qnietly submitted to pay tribute; 
while the pride of the Zamorin re- 
fused any kind of submission; and, 
after an unavailing resistance, being 
made prisoner, set fire to the house 
in which he was confined, and was 
burned with it. Several of his per- 
sonal attendants, who were acci- 
dentally exeluded when he shut the 
door, afterwards threw themselves 
into the flames, and perished with 
their master. 
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It appears from the records of 
Tillichery, that the English first be- 
gan to trafic in the Zamorin’s doini- 
nions in the year 1664. Hyder 
iivaded the country, in person, in 
the year 1766; but, was soon after- 
wards called away, by a war in the 
duminions of the Nabob of Arcot. 
‘The Tamari Rajahs embraced this 
opportunity, and having re-possessed 
themselves, held their lands tor seven 
years. A Brahmin named Chinavas 
Row, was then sent against them, 
and drove them into the dominions 
of Travancore. After nine years ot 
his administration, the British came 
and took Palighat; but, in the ap- 
proach of Tippoo, were obliged to 
retreat by Pamani. The Rajahs 
continued in exile until 1790, when 
a little betore the battle of 'Tiruvana 
Angady, they joined Coloncl Hart- 
ley with 5000 Nairs. At the peace 
with Tippoo, in 1792, this district, 
consisting of 63 talock, and the 
reveutte estimated at eight and a 
halflacks of pagodas, was ceded in 
perpetuity to the Company. 

lormerly the chicfs of Panatoor, 
Talapuli, Mannaeollatil, ‘Pirmma- 
nachery, Agenicutil, and many 
others, were tributary to the Za- 
moriu, and furnished on emergencies 
quotas of troops. He has now no 
authority whatever, and is subsisted 
by the bounty of the British govern- 
ment. Further partienlars respect- 
ing this district will be found under 
the article Malabar. (2. Buehanan, 
Wilkes, Dunean, &c.) 

CaLicut.—A town on the sea 
coast of the Malabar province, the 
capital of the district of Calient. 
Wie 11°. We NN.” Longe75° 750". 
5 ON 

The Portuguese under Vaseo de 
Gama, arrived at Calient on the 
18th May, 1498, 10 months and two 
days after their departure from Lis- 
bon. In 1509, Don Fernando Cou- 
tinho, Marechal of Portugal, with 
3000 troops attacked Calicut; but 
was slain in the attack, and his army 
repulsed with great loss. In 1766 
at was inyaded and conquered by 
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Ifyder, who enlarged and improved 
the fort; but ‘Vippoo afterwards 
destroyed both town and fort, and 
removed the inhabitants to Nelluru, 
the name of which he changed to 
Yrrruckabad being like all the Ma- 
hommedaas of India, a great changer 
of the old Pagan names. Vilteen 
months aiter this forced emigration, 
the English conquered the provinee, 
and the inhabitants returucd with 
great joy to their old habitation. 
The town in 1800 contained above 
5000 houses, and was rapidly im- 
proving. ‘Phe inhabitants were 
chiefly Moplays. ‘The principal ex- 
ports are pepper, teak, sandal wood, 
cardamunns, coir cordage, and wax. 
Travelling distaice from Seringa- 
patam 129 miles, 8S. W. (2. Ba- 
chanan, Wilks, Bruce, Rennel, Ro- 
bertson, Sc.) 

Caricoott, (Calieuta)—A town 
in the Northern Cirears, near the 
Chileah Lake, 20 miles N. W. from 
Ganjam. Lat. 19° 20 N. Long. 
go>. Bias 

CaLicauw, (Caligrama).—A town 
in Northern Hindostan, tributary to 
the Ghoorkhali, Rajah of Nepaul, 
and situated in the country of the 
24 rajahs. Lat. 28°. 40", N. Long. 
38°. 56501. 

CALINGAPATAM.—A town on the 
sea coast of the Northern Circars, 70 
miles N. E.from Vizagapatain. Lat. 
18°.. 93, N. dione. 84°o 15a 

CaLLAcoIL.—A_ town in tue dis- 
trict of Marawas, 54 tniles /. from 
Madura, Lat. 6° 53, N. Long. 
79°, 41". 1. 

CaLtacaup.—<A town in the pro- 
yvinee of Tinevelly, 42 miles N. by Ee 
from Cape Comorian, Lat, $9314 
N. Long. 779. 44. 0. 

CaLiao.— this island lies opposite 
to the coast of Cochin China, and 
about eight miles to the eastward of 
a considerable river, on the banks 
of which is situated the town of 
Faifoo, a place of some note, not far 
from the harbour of ‘Turon. ‘The 
extreme points of the islwid he in 
Tate 5°53’. N. mid, 15°. "572. 
The greatest length 1s about five 
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niles, and the average breadth two 
iniles. 

The only inhabited part is the 
S. W. coast. Oneof the monntains 
tothe south is about 1500 feet high; 
the low grouud contains about 200 
aeres. ‘Lhis beautiful spot is diversi- 
fied with neat houses, temples, chis- 
ters of trees, small hillocks covered 
with shrubbery, and trees of various 
kinds. A riil of water is carried 
along the upper ridges of the vale, 
to water the rice grounds. The 
number of the houses on the island 
are about 60. ‘This would be a 
most advantageous spot to establish 
a settlement. A very few men 
would serve for a garrison, a great 
part of the coast being already forti- 
fied by nature. The depth ot water 
in the bay and road is sufficient for 
ships of any burthen, and there is 
Shelter from every wind except the 
south-west; on this quarter, how- 
ever, the distance of the continent is 
so inconsiderable, that it would break 
the force of the sea. (Staunton, Se.) 


CaLvianpoor, (Calyanpura, the 
flourishing towu)—A town on the 


sea coast of the province of Canara, 
36 miles N. by W. from Mangalore. 
Lat 15° 16 es wilLong. 74°. 48’. E. 

CaLuiany, (Calyant)—A small 
district in the Nizam’s territories, in 
the province of Beeder, situated be- 
twixt the 17th and 18th degrees of 
north latitude. 

Catuiany-—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Beedcr, the capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name, 77 miles W. 
by N. from ilyderabad. Lat. 17° 
22’. Nx Liong- 77°. 28'e E. 

CaLLInGEeR, (Calanjava).—A dis- 
triet in the province of Allahabad, 
situated about the 25th degree of 
north latitude. It is bounded on the 
north by the River Jumna, and on 
the west by Bundcleund, its sou- 
thern limits are uncertain. The 
Cane and Jumna are the principal 
rivers, and the chief towns Callinger, 
Senrab, and Attouah. In 1582 it is 
described by Abul Vazel as follows: 

“Sirear Callinger, containing 11 
mahals, measurement 508,273 bee- 
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gahs, revemte 23,839,474 dams. 
Seyurghal 614,580 dams, The circar 
furnishes 1210 cavalry, 12 elephants, 
and 18,000 iniantry.” 

This district was ceded to the 
British in December, 1803, ly the 
Maharatta Peshwa, in exchange for 
other districts nearer to his own 
capital. The Maharattas carly ren- 
dered this territory nominally tribu- 
tary, but derived no benefit from it; 
being in reality unable to enforce 
their authority, from the refractory 
disposition of the inhabitants, and 
the number of natural strong holds 
they possessed. 

CALLINGER.—A_ town and strong 
fortress in the province of Allahabad, 
the capital of a district of the same 
name. Lat. 24°. 58’. N. Long. 86°. 
25’. N. Abul Fazel in 1582 des- 
cribes it as follows:—Callinger is a 
stone fort, situated on a lofty moun- 
tain. Here is an idol named Kal- 
bihroop, 18 cubits in height. At 
the distance of 20 coss from the fort 
husbandmen sometimes find small 
diamonds, and in the neighbourhood 
is an iron mine.” 

Rajahs of Callinger are mentioned 
so early by Mahommedan historians 
as A. D. 1003; but, ii was not con- 
quered until 1203, and then not per- 
manently retained. In 1545, it was 
stormed by the troops of Shere Khan, 
who lost his life during the assault, 
by the cxplosion of some amniuni- 
tion. 

‘Lhis fortress resembles in its situa- 
tion, and: excecds in tls size and natu- 
ral strength the fortress ol Gualior, be- 
ing built on a high rock of great ex- 
tent, which forms one of the ranges of 
mountains extending trom Rhotas 
or Sasseram, to the confines of 
Ajmeer. To garrison it efficiently 
would require 5000 men. After the 
invasion of Bundelcund by Ali Ba- 
hander and Rajah Himmut 5Ba- 
hander, the siege of this place was 
attempted; but, at an early period, 
for want of a battering train was 
converted into a blockade, which 
lasted for many years, but without 
ultimate success. The power and 
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influence of the Kelladar of Callinger 
were the chief obstacles to the sue- 
cess of Ali Bahader, during the last 
five years of his life, and compelled 
him to encamp a considerable part 
of his army in the vicinity of that 
fortress. 

The same opposition with in- 
creascd energy was continucd after 
the cession of the country to the 
British, and Callinger became an 
asylum for all the disaffected and 
banditti in the province. After 
many ineflectnal atteinpts to obtain 
possession by an amicable arrange- 
ment with ibe Killadar or gov rnor, 
it was in 1810 besieged in form by 
the British, who were repulsed wiin 
great slanghter, in an attempt to 
carry this nearly impregnable for- 
tress by storm. ‘The garrison, how- 
ever, although successful, were so 
intimidated by the determination 
displayed by the assailants, that they 
a it during the night. (2ZSS. 
§e. 

CaLLionpRooG,(Calyanadurga).— 
A tewn in the Balaghant ceded 
districts, situated on the west side 
of the Lioggry River, 44 miles S. by 
E. trom Bellary, Lat. 14°, 30’. N. 

, Donetaaeee 1. 

CaLowr.—A very hilly and woody 
district, situated principally in the 
province of Lahore, about the 32d 
degree of north latitude. It is bound- 
edon the north by the haugrah dis- 
tricts; to the eastward by a large 
tract of country named Bessecr; to 
the southward by Nhan; and to the 
west by Punjab. In 1783 it was 
snbject to the Ranny of Bellaspoor, 
and the revenue was estimated at 
12 lacks ofrupees. The Sutuleje is 
the only river of conscquenec, and 
Bellaspoor the  priucipal town. 
(Foster, &¢.) 

Catver.—Sec Kalpy. 

CaLtursa.—aA village and small 


fort, about 28 miles toe the south of 


Columbo, in the Lsland of Ceylon. 
Lat. 6°. 42’, N. Long, 79°, ad EK. 
The river at Caltura is one of the 
largest branches of the Muliwaddy, 
and is here about a mile broad. Ut 
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washes two sides of the fort by 
which it is commanded, and is navi- 
gable by boats io the sea. Some 
tracts of cinnamon are scattered up 
and down in the vicinity ; but a short 
way further south we come to the 
termination of the fertile distriet of 
Columbo, which contains so great a 
proportion of the wealth of Ceylon. 
A qnantity of arrack is made trom 
the produce of the cocoa-nut trees, 
and there is a large plantation of 
sugar canes, and a distillery of rum 
carried on by some Dutchmen, 
which is innch inferior in quality 
to the West India rum. (Percival, 
Se.) 

Catycone Hints, (Caligrama).— 
A ridge of bills betwixt the Tuptec 
and Nerbuddah rivers, which bound 
the province of Berar to the north, 
As yet they have been but little ex~ 
plored. . 

CALYMERE Pornt.—A promontory 
on the sea coast of the province of 
‘Tanjore, near to which are some pa- 
gouas visible from the sca, Lat. 16° 
20’. N. Long. 79°. 54. E. 

Camannoo.—A town in the Seik 
territories, in the provinee of La- 
hore, situated on the cast side of the 
Bevah River, 12+ miles N. i. from 
the city of Lahore. Lat. 32° 267. 
N. Long. 75°. 50". E. 

Canbay, (Camboja).—aA town in 
the province of Gujrat, situated at 
the upper part of the Gulf of Cam- 
bay. Hatg22°2oX. duong. 72°. 
45’, BE. 

Near the town the tides of the 
gulf run with great rapidity, and rise 
and fall 40 feet, so that at high water 
ships can anchor near the town, but 
at low water the river runs almost 
dry, so that the vessels in the river 
must lie aground in the mud. Wheit 
Ahmedabad, in Gujrat, flourished 
the capital of an independent state, 
Cambay was its sea-port, and ex- 
pericnecd great prosperity, but it 
decayed with its metropolis, aud is 
vow mueh reduced. Elephants’ 
tecth and cornelians are provnrcd 
here for the China market, but the 
chic! article of export is cotton to 
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Bombay, and grain; the imports are 
the same as in the province of Gujrat 
generally. 

Majer Wilford its of opinion, that 
in the 5th centary Tamra-nagara, or 
Cambat, (Cambay) was the capital 
of the Balarayas, and perhaps of the 
Hindoo emperors of the west, when 
the two dignities happened to-be 
united in the saine person, Osorio, 
a Portnguese writer, says, that when 
Francis d’Almeida landed near Cam- 
bay, in the year 1515, he saw the 
ruins of sumptuors buildings and 
temples, the remains of an ancient 
eity. [tis said sneh ruins exist to 
the present day to the south of Cam- 
bay, on the Broach side, where there 
are temples and other buildings half 
bniried in the sand, with which this 
place was overwhelmed. Cambay 
was taken and pillaged by the Ma- 
hommedans in A. D. 1297, during 
the reign of Alla ud Deen. 

At this town, and others in Guj- 
rat, are Hindeo subterranean tem- 
ples, which have been constructed 
since the Mahommedan invasion, 
and still remain. In the houses of 
epulent persons are also frequently 
fonnd apartments under ground, 
where they conecal their females 
and property dnring times of alarm. 
In a Jain subterranean temple, at 
Cainbay, are two massy statues of 
their deities, one of which is white, 
and the other black. The inscription 
on the first intimates that it is an 
mage of Parswanatha, a Jain deity, 
earved and consecrated in the reign 
of the Emperor Acber, A. D. 1602. 
The black one has merely the date 
inscribed, 1651, with the names of 
the two Banyans who brought it 
there. 

The natives of Cambay are reekon- 
ed the most expert plaisterers im the 
Gujrat provinee, Jn the north-west 
quarter of India, it is supposed that 
the saline particles in the water, even 
where remote from the ocean, give 
that appearance of dampness and 
coarscness to the walls for which 
they are remarkable, when com- 
pared with those of Coromandel, 
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This town is now comprehended in 
the British territories under the 
Bombay presidency. 

Travelling distance from Bombay, 
28], from Delhi, 663, from Calcut- 
ta, 1253 miles. (Drummond, Wil- 
ford, Malet, Maurice, Elmore, Ren- 
nel, &¢.) 

Campay, Guir or—A gull on 
the north-west coast of India, which 
penetrates about 150 miles nito the 
province of Gujrat. 

The tides in this gulf mm with 
amazing velocity, and at low water, 
during spring tides, leave the bottom 
of the bay dry from lat. 22° 3% N. 
to Cambay town. No vessels at- 
tempt to go above Gongway in one 
tide from Jumbosicr, it being often 
attended with bad consequences ; for 
if they cannot get into Cambay 
Creek, they must return to Gong- 
way, which is distant five leagues. 
In many places the current ts so 
rapid, that ifa ship takes the ground 
she iminediately upsets, and, in all 
probability, every person en board 
perish. It is supposed that the depth 
of water in the Gulf of Cambay has 
progressively decreased for more 
than two centnries past. 

Fifteen miles east of Cambay city, 
the bed of the gulf is reduced to six 
miles broad, and is dry at ebh tide; 
but the passage onght never to be 
attempted, cither on horse or toot, 
withont a native guide, as there is a 
danger of wandering among the mid 
and quicksands, and being overtaken 
by the flood tide, which rushes fu- 
riowsly in, like the bore in the Cal- 
cutta River. (Zimore, Drummond, Se.) 

Campopia, (Camboja).—A coun- 
try in India beyond the Ganges, si- 
inated principally betwixt the 10th 
and 15th degrees of north latitude, 
and extending along the east side of 
the Bay of Siam. ‘Yo the north it 
is hounded by Laos, to the south by 
sea; to the east it is separated from 
Cochin China by aridge of monn- 
tains, and to the west it has Siam 
and part of the Birman empire. Jina 
length it may be estimated at 350 
miles, by 150 the average breadth. 
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Respecting this country we have 
very httle recent information, and 
the old is either obsolete, or not to 
be depended upon. ft is likewise 
named Camboja, Cambu-chat, and 
by the Birmaus Yoodra-shan, and 
extends to the southernmost pomt 
of India beyond the Ganges, (Ma- 
lacea excepted) where the whole 
coast {from Cambodia point, to the 
western point of the great Cam- 
bodia River, is covered with un- 
derwood, and execedingly low. In 
this part the sea is so. shallow, 
that at the distance of five or six 
miles trom the shore the water is 
scldom more than fonr fathoms deep, 
and nothing larger than a boat can 
approach within two imiles. This 
southern extremity of Asia sinks 
into the sea by very slow gradations. 

The vegetable prodnetions of this 
province are the same as of the 
neighbouring countries, Ava and 
Siam; the colouring matter, named 
gamboge, derives its name trom this 
kingdom, being the concrete resmous 
janice of certain trees found here of 
superior quality, but produced hke- 
wise in other parts of India. Very 
hittle external commerce has at any 
time subsisted with the European 
settlements of India, but the coun- 
try is extremely well adapted for an 
inlaud navigation, as the rivers of 
Cambodia and Siam communieate 
in the interior by a considerable 
braneh named the Annan. The Chi- 
nese and Macao Portuguese still 
carry on a small trallic, importing 
silk goods, China and lackered ware, 
tea, swectmeats, tin, and tuicnagne; 
and experting a variety of dried fish 
and woods, such as sapan wood, 
rose wood, black wood, &c. drugs, 
mother-of-pearl, shells, and skins of 
different sorts, ‘The chief port of 
export is Saigong in Siampa. The 
Maykaung (properly Mekon)_ or 
Cambodia or Don-nai River, rises 
in Tibet, and is navigable for boats 
during a considerable part of its 
vourse, part of which is through the 
province of Yiman in China, Por 
chips it is navigable 40 miles from 
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its junction with the sea, where the 
city of Saigong ts situated. It has 
several branches, but the width of 
the principal branch is about two 
miles broad, and the water very 
deep. ‘The chicf town is Lowaick, 
but, like the river, is also named 
Cambodia by Europeans, but there 
are only three other colleetions of 
honses that deserve the name of 
towns. Lower Cambadia being in- 
corporated with Cochin China, en- 
tirely reseinbles it. 

The Khomen language is used by 
a vation of that name, who reside 
on the banks of the Me-kon, or 
River of Cambu Cha’t, or Cambo- 
dia. The Khomen are reckoned an 
ancient and learned peuple, and were 
formerly subdued by the ‘hay J’hay, 
or ancient Siamese race. The mo- 
dern ‘hay, or Siamese, still deno- 
minate the Bali character, Nangsu 
Khom, or the Khomen letter from 
this nation. ‘They are not, however, 
supposed to haye existed as a polish- 
ed people so early as the Law (Laos), 
but are believed to have derived their 
origin from the warhke race of moun- 
taincers named Kho, the Gueos of 
the Portugnese historians ; who are 
still represented as practising their 
ancient customs, of eatmg human 
flesh, and tattoing their bodies. The 
name of Camboja is often mentioned 
in the Ramayen, and other ancient 
Hindoo pocms, where its horses are 
celebrated ; but the designation, pro- 
bably, refers to Cambay in Gujrat, 
as we can scarcely suppose that, in 
the remote times of Ifindoo anti- 
quity, an intercourse snbsisted be- 
twixt Onde, the capital of the great 
Ram, and this remote country. 

With the present state of the in- 
terior we are wholly nnaeqnainted, 
and its religion ean only be guessed 
at. Surrounded on all sides by na- 
tions professing to follow the doc- 
trines of Buddha, the majori{y of the 
inhabitants of Cambodia are, pro- 
hably, scctaries of the same religion, 
The accounts we have of the moun- 
taineers assimilate them to the bar 
barons aborigines found all over In- 
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dia, where neither the Hindoo nor 
the Mahonmmedan religion has penc- 
trated, or made any lasting impres- 
sion. (Leyden, Staunton, F. Bu- 
chanan, Symes, De Bissachere, &c.) 

Campopia.—A city m India be- 
yond the Ganges, the capital of the 
kingdom of Cambodia. Lat. 13°. 
Long. 104°. 35’. E. By the Birmans 
it is named Lowaick, and is situated 
on the River Mekon, or Cambodia, 
about 150 miles from the sea. 

Cambinc.—A sinall island, abont 
20 miles in cireumference, lying off 
the north coast of ‘Timor, betwixt 
the 8th and 9th degrees of south 
latitude. 

CambByna.—An island in the East- 
ern Seas, about 60 miles in cireum- 
ference, lying off the south-eastern 
extremity of Celebes. It is very 
mountainous, and one hill in parti- 
cular is of a very great clevation. 

CAMIGTEN.—A small island, one 
of the Philippines, about 10 miles in 
jeng¢th, by four the average breadth, 
situated due north of the island of 
Luzon. There is a considerable trade 
carried on here for wax, gold, cocoa 
nuts, and cassia. 

Camroop, (Camarupa, the aspect 
of desire).—A province in Assam, 
which formerly gaye its name to an 
extensive kingdom, of which Ran- 
gamatty seems to have been the ca- 
pital. It extends from the Candar 
Chokeyin Ootrecole, along the banks 
of the Brahmapooira to the province 
of Dehrung. Goalparah and the 
Candar Chokey to the west, are the 
natural boundaries of Assam, for 
they are in reality the natural boun- 
daries of a new climate. 

This province is intersected in va- 
rious directions by rivers flowing from 
the monutains, and by branches of 
the Brahmapootra, which are navi- 
gable during the inimdation for boats 
of any size. The breadth of this 
province) from the banks of the 
Brahinapootra to the mountains is, 
on an average, 40 miles; its length, 
trom Candar Chokey, to the Burra- 
nuddee, is about 100 miles. A mi- 
litary causeway extends from Cooch 
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Bahar to the north of this and other 
districts, to the utmost limits of As- 
sam. In most places it is now in a 
state of decay. 

Tis province was invaded by Ma- 
hommed Bukhtyar Khilijce in 1204, 
immediately after the conquest of 
Bengal by the Mahommedans; but 
he was compelled to retreat after 
losing nearly the whole of his army. 
It is probable the dominions of Cam- 
roop, at this period, extended much 
further to the westward than the 
mnodern territory, and included many 
districts since annexed to Bengal, 
stich as Rangamatty, Rungpoor, and 
Cooch Bahar. The mode of defence 
adopted by the princes of these comn- 
tries when invaded, was to retire 
with their familics and effects into 
the jungles, until the violence of the 
rains, the inundation of the conntry, 
and the pestilential effects of an une. 
healthy climate, compelled the ene- 
mies to capitulate, or to attempt a 
destructive retreat. (Wade, Stewart, 
Se.) 

CANANoRE, (Canura).—-A town 
on the sea coast of ithe province of 
Malabar. Lat. 119. 52’. N. Long. 
752, DP dB. 

The country about this place con- 
sists of low hills and narrow vallies ; 
{he hills inland are covered with 
bushes, and beantifully skirted with 
plantations. The rice grounds are 
extensive, well drained, and care- 
fully supplied with water. 

Cananore was purchased from the 
Dutch by the ancestors of the Biby,: 
(female sovereign) who is a Moplay, 
or Mahommedan. Prior to this the 
family were of little consequence, 
and entirely dependent on the Che- 
rieal rajahs; but having acquired a 
fortress, considered by the Nairs as 
impregnable, they became powerful, 
and were looked up to as the head 
of all the Mahommedans of Malabar. 
The succession goes in the female 
line as usual in Malabar. ‘The chil- 
dren of the Biby’s son will have no 
claim to the sovereignty, but will be 
succeeded by the son of his nicee, 
who is the daughter of his sister. 
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The territory of this princess on 
the continent Is very small; yet she 
pays a revenue of 14,009 mpces as 
land-tax, and the Mast India Com- 
pany reecive all the customs. The 
Biby is allowed to collect all the re- 
venue, but her profit from theuee 
must be inconsiderable, Most of 
the Laceadives are subject to her; 
but they are wretched islands, pro- 
ducing no grain, nor any thing but 
cocoa-nnts, betel unt, and plaintains. 
The Biby of Cananore possesses seve- 
yal vessels that sail to Arabia, and 
carries on a considerable trade to 
Bengal, Arabia, and Sumatra. 

This town is situated at the bot- 
tom of a small bay, which is one of 
the best on the coast, and contains 
several good houses helonging to 
Mahommedan merchants. ‘The peo- 
ple here have no communication 
with the Maldives, although the sul- 
tan and inhabitants of these islands 
are Moplays also. Cananore is de- 
fended by a fortress, situated on the 
point which forms the hay; and it 
has been strengthened with works 
after the European fashion, since the 
provinee was ceded to the Company ; 
and it is now the head-quarters of 
the government. 

The small district of Cananore ex- 
tends no where more than two miles 
from the glacis of the tort. The sur- 
face is high and uneven, but not so 
much as to prevent the whole from 
being cultivaicd once in three, six, 
or nine years, according to the qua- 
lity of the soil. In 1800, the imin- 
ber of houses it Cananore and the 
district of Cherical was 10,386, and 
of slaves there were 4670. In Che- 
rical and Cotiote there are slaves, 
chiefly of the Poliar and Pariar 
castes; but the greater part of the 
cultivation ts carried on by panicar, 
or hired men, A trade is earried 
from hence with Arabia, Bengal, 
Sumatra, and Surat; from whence 
horses, almonds, picce goods, sngar, 
opium, silk, benzoin, and camphire 
are imported; the exports are, prin- 
cipally, pepper and cardamumis, san- 
dal wood, coir, and sharks’ fins. So 
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early as 1505, ihe Portngnese had a 


fort’ at Cananore. CF. Buchanan, 
Bruce, Sc.) 


CANARA, (Carnata). 


A province on the west coast of 
Tndia, extending front the 12th to 
the 15th degree of north latitude. 
To the north it has the Maharatta 
territories, in the province of Beja- 
poor; to the sonth the Malabar dis- 
tricts; on the cast it has Mysore, 
and the Balaghaut territories; and 
to the west the sea. Tu length it 
may be estimated at 200 miles, hy 
35 miles the average breadth, The 
provinee was transferred to the 
Company in 1799, and now forms 
ouc of the collectorships under the 
Madras presidency; but, in gcogra- 
phical description, is usually divided 
into north and sonth Canara, under 
which heads fnrther topographical 
details will be found. 

The tract distinguished in our 
maps as the province of Canara, by 
a fatality nnexampled ju_ the history 
of nations, neither is, nor ever was 
known by that name to the people 
of the country, or of any part of In- 
dia. Vovagers and Mahommedan 
strangers, finding thatit was a de- 
pendency of the kingdom of Canara, 
aud probably that the officers of £0- 
vermment spoke that langnage, gave 
the name of Canara to the district 
called by the natives 'Tulava, which 
name, however, applies more parti- 
cnlarly to the country north of the 
Xiver Chandragiri. Canara is a cor- 
ruption of Karnata, the table land 
above the Ghauts; the British pro- 
vince of which is composed of the 
maritime countrics of Tulava, Hai- 
ga, and the adjaceit parts of Mala- 
bar and the Hindoo kankana. 

The province of Canara continued 
undisturbed, nuder a Hindoo go- 
vernment, vatil 1763, when it was 
subdued to Hyder. On his taking 
possession, it was a highly improved 
country, filled with industrious in- 
habitants, who enjoyed greater ad- 
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vantages than their neighbours above 
the Ghauts; ithe small cstates into 
which it was subdivided were consi- 
dered the actual property of the 
holders, and the assessment fixed 
and moderate. Prior to the acqui- 
sition of this province by the Cum- 
pany, the population was mucli re- 
duced in couseqnence of wars and 
internal fends, the destruction of 
many principal towns by ‘Tippoo 
Sultan, and to his sending above 
60,000 Cliistian inhabitants captives 
into Mysore, from whence but a 
small number ever returncd. The 
country was consequently found in 
a state of desolation, and contained 
large tracts of unclaimed waste, over- 
grown with woods, particularly in 
the vicinity of the Ghauts. 

Irom the first transfer of Canara 
to the British authority, it has con- 
tinued a solitary example of tranguil- 
lity; of an easy and regular realiza- 
tion of the revenue and of general 
property. This has been atiributed 
to the nature of the tenures by which 
landed property is held in this pro- 
vince, to the moderate revenue 
exacted, and to its local situation, 
which is advantageous for the dis- 
posal of its produce. 

The rent at present received by 
proprictors from fixed tenants aud 
tenants at will, is cstimated to be 
generally about one-half of the 
gross produce, the government tax 
being about 60 per cent. of the land- 
lord’s rent, and 30 per cent. of the 
gross produce. Siuce the cession 
a great improvement has been 
exhibited among the people in 
dress, mode of living, and other per- 
sonal coinforts; aud the aggregate 
revenue has increased, and is rea- 
lized with singular punctuality, 
notwithstanding the numberless 
estates from which it is collected. 
This last cireumstance arises trom 
the natural division and subdivision 
of property under the [findoo laws, 
and amounted, in one district of the 
province only, to above 22,000, sonic 
of which yielded only one fanam of 
rent. All the land here is private 
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property, derived from gift or pur 
chase, or descent from antiquity tee 
remote to be traced. 

Ina country so rocky and uneven 
as Canara, where caitle are not only 
scarce, but can rarely be employed; 
where every spot, before it can be 
cultivated, must be levelled with 
great labour by the hand of man;* 
the expense of the tirst preparation 
of waste land must have been so 
great, that it never would have been 
aticuipied unless the revenue assess- 
ment had been yery moderate. Even 
after the land is brought into culti- 
vation, if it be neglected for a few 
years, it is soon broken up by deep 
gullies, formed by the torrents which 
fall during the monsoon. In_ this 
provice, and also in that of Mala- 
bar, the proprietor of land bestows 
on his hitle spot all that minnte Ia- 
bour and attention, which is so im- 
portant to Indian husbandry. Hach 
man lives on his estate; and the 
neatness of the culture and of the 
enclosures shew the aitention with 
which the proprietor improves and 
embellishes his ground. 

Canara will probably never be a 
manulacturing country, because it 
produccs none of the raw materials 
necessary to render it such ; and be- 
cause the heavy rains, which last so 
great a part of the ycar, are insur- 
mountable obstacles to all operations 
which require to be carried on in the 
open air under a clear sky; but the 
same rams that deny it manufac- 
tures, give It a succession of never- 
failing crops of rice, which is exported 
io Malabar, Goa, Bombay, and 
Arabia. 

The principal places recorded as 
trading ports in this province are 
Mangalore, Ankala, Onore, Cunda- 
poor, Barkoor, and Becul. Manga- 
lore is the emporium from whence 
and trom others, in a small degree, 
are exported to Arabia cardamoins, 
coir, pepper, moorics, puon spars, 
tice, saudal wood, cil, betel nut, 
ghee, and irgn; to Goa, large sup- 
plies of rice, horn, grain, and to- 
bacco; to the Muharatta couu- 
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trics, iron, rice, betel nut, natcherry, 
Ae. 

From Arabia are imported dates, 
brimstone, salt fish, and horses; 
trom Bombay, brimstone, sugar, and 
horses; from the Maharatta country, 
horses, shawls, blne cloths, Ke. 

‘The total value of imports from 
places beyond the territories of the 
Madras government, between the 
Ist May, 1811, and the 30th April, 
1812, was, Arcot rupces 470,082, 


viz. 
From Arabia - - - - + 57,248 
Caleutta - - - - - - 22,293 
Bombay - - - - - - 97,472 
shina - - = = + - 3,562 
Maharatta country - - - 244,853 
Various places - - - + 44,474 
Arcotrupees 470,082 


The total value of the exports 
during the above period, to places 
beyond the limits of the Madras 


governinent, was, Arcot rupees 
2,284,876, viz. 
Yo Avabia - - - - 936,943 
Calentta - - - - - 2,867 
Bombay - - - - - 854,956 
Ceylon - - - - - - 16,516 
Gujrat - - - - - = 861,069 
Maharatta conntry - - 152,970 
Various places - - - 59,555 
Arcot rupees 2,284,876 


From the Ist May, 1811, to the 
30th April, 1812, 943 vessels and 
craft, measuring 36,951 tons, arrived 
in the province; aud 882, ineasnring 
24,576 tous, departed. (Wilks, Min- 
ro, I. Buchanan, Reports, Hodson, 
Thackeray, Lord William Bentinck, 


C. 

Canara (NortH).—The northern 
division of the province of Canara, 
situated betwixt the 13th and 15th 
degrees of north latitude, and con- 
taining three smaller districts—Kun- 
dapura, Onore, and Ancola,. On 
leaving Devakara, in North Canara, 
the Karnata country begins, which 
extends below the Ghauts, and oc- 
eupics all the defiles leading up to 
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the mountains. The part of the 
Tlindoo Kankana (Concan) included 
in this division, forming the district 
of Ancola, is larger than either of 
the districts into which Haiga is di- 
vided, All the country from Onore 
inclusive as faras Gaukarna, is called 
Haiga, and is said formerly to have 
been under the influence of Ravana, 
King of Lanca or Ceylon. In 1800 it 
paid only 29,000 pagodas, while Onore 
prodneed 513,000, and Kundapura 
50,000, which arose trom Ancola’s 
having long been in an unsettled 
state, and much ravaged by the 
Maharattas. 

North Canara produces sandal 
wood trees, sugar canes, teak, wild 
cinnamon, nntmegs and pepper, and 
cut or terra japonica. Jn the south- 
ern part the quautity of rice ground 
is sinall, and a great part of the 
country is covered with low woods, 
in which are to be seen the inclosures 
of former gardens. The water in 
the wells is nowhere at any great 
distance from the surface. ‘lo the 
north of Battecolla much of the soil 
is poor; in many places the laterite 
being entirely naked. About Bei- 
Inru are many groves of the calo- 
phyltum inophyllum, from the sced 
of which the common lamp oil of the 
country is expressed, and in this 
neighbourhood a good cocoa nat 
tree is reckoned to produce 50 nuts 
annually. In 1800, the number of 
teak treescut down annually amount- 
ed te abont 3000. ‘The mimosa ca- 
techu grows spontaneously on all 
the hills in South Concar, from which 
the terra japonica, or cut, is made. 
The only cattle in the part of the 
district named Haiga are biflaloes 
and oxen, an equal number of which 
are yoked inthe plough. In Haiga 
carts are not used. 

The sea coast is principally occu- 
pied by villages of Brahmins, the 
interior parts belong to the Buntar 
caste. About Ancola it is net the 
custom for the inhabitants to live in 
towns. A few shops are collected 
in one place, and all the olner na- 
tives of what is called a yiWlage, are 
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scattered upon their farms. Most 
of the people about Ancola are of 
Kamata extraction, and but few of 
Concan descent remain, except a 
particular kind of Brahmins, who 
are all merchants, as those of Haiga 
are ‘cultivators. Being originally 
descended of the Paush Ganda, or 
Brahmins of the North of India, 
those of Concan are held im great 
eontempt by the Dravida Brahmins, 
or division of the south, one of the 
strongest reasons assigned for which 
is, that they eat fish. 

Mn the country abont Batticcola 
there are none of the Buntar caste, 
nor decs the language of Tulava ex- 
tend so far to the north. Battecola 
is properly in the Haiga country, 
and the most common farmers are a 
kind of Brahmins, named Haiga, 
after the country, and a low caste of 
Hindoos named Halepecas. 

The Comarapceka in this district 
‘are a tribe cf Conean descent, and 
seem to be sudras of pure birth, who 
properly beloug to the country, in 
the same manner as the Nairs are 
the pure sudras of Malabar. By 
birth they are all cultivators and sol- 
diers, and, as usuat wiih this class 
ofmen among the Hindoos. strongly 
inclined to robbery. From the 
anarchy which had long prevailed 
in this part of Canara, they had ac- 
quired an extraordinary degree of 
cruelty, and had even compclied 
-many Brahmins to assuine their 
-customs, and adopt their caste. 

The principal towns in the district 
‘of North Canara are Battecola, An- 
cola, Carwar, Mirjaow, and Onore: 

-on account of the short distance be- 
tween the Western Ghauts and thie 
sea, there are no rivers of great mag- 
nitude, but many mountain streams, 
In this district, in 1800, there wero 
- $85 houses oceupied by Christians; 


1500 by. Mahommedans; 4834" by. 


Brahmins; 147 by Sive Bhactars; 
and 87 Jains. 

A Brahmin of this district, who 
had written an account of the cap- 
ture of Sevingapatam by Gencral 

© Harris, although he knew it hap- 
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pened on a Saturday, yet, becansa 
Saturday is an unlucky day, altered 
it to Monday, as it now stands in his 
history. Such discordaiicies, there- 
fore, in Hindoo Chronology nist 
not be considered by the antiquary 
as any proof of either ignorance or 
error. (4°, Buchanan, Sc.) - 

CaNARA (Soutrs).—The southern 
division of the province of Canara, 
situated principally betwixt the 12th 
and {4th degrees of north latitude. 
The country to the north of the Ri- 
ver Chandragiri, where Malabar 
ends, is called 'Tulava hy the Hin- 
dous, and South Canara ‘by the 
British. 

The soil of Tulava gradually grows 
worse for grain, as it is distant from 
the seu. ‘The best in quality extends 
from Mangalore to Buntwala, the 
next from thence to Punjalcotta, and 
the worst froin thence to the hills. 
About Cavila, east of Mangalore, 
some of the hills are covered with 
tall, thick forests, in which the teak 
treeis tonnd. The strata of Tulava, 
near the sea coast, resemble entirely 
those of Malabar, and consist of la- 
terite, or brickstone, wiih a very 
few rocks of granite interspersed. 
Poor land of every deseription re- 
quires more seed than richer land of 
the same kind. <A garden of 300 
arecas requires the labour of six 
peuple if it be watered from a well, 
but of only three if it be watered 
from a tank. Cultivators who are- 
rich keep from 20 to 25 ploughs, but 
at least oue half of the actual farm- 
ers have only one. Fron Urigara to 


_Hossodarga, the country near the 


sea is low and sandy, and too poor 
to proditce even coce: nuts, 

The exports by Jand consist chiefly 
of salt, salt fish, betcl nut, ginger, 
cocoa nuts, cocoa nut oil, and raw 
silk. ‘Che imports by laud are chiefly 
cloths, cottou, thread, blankets, to- 
baeco, and black cattle, with a small 
quantity of pepper and sandal wood. 

In 1800, this divisicn of the Ca- 
nara province contained 206,633 
matics, aud 190,039 females. ‘This 
excess of the males over the female 
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population, has also been found to 
prevail in the Barramahal and other 
parts: of ibe south of India. he 
number of houses was about $0,000, 
of whieh there were 2545 inhabited 
by Christians; 5223 by Mahom- 
medans; 7187 by Brahmins; 2700 
by Jains; and the remainder by dit- 
ferent low castes of Hindoos. ‘Phe 
nuinber of slaves of both sexes was 
7924, Swine are kept by some of 
the low castes, but the pork of tame 
swine is au abomination with the 
Bunts, as with all the higher ranks 
of Hindoos, although many of them 
relish the tlesh of the wild hog. No 
horses, sheep, goats, or asses, are 
bred in Tulava, nor have its inha- 
bitants any carts. 

To judge from appearances, the 
oceupiers of laud in this district arc 
rither than those of Malabar, who 
are probably in easier circumstances 
than those of Coimbetoor, or those 
above the Ghauts. The universal ery 
of poverty in India, and the care 
with which every thing is concealed, 
yender it very.difficult to’ ascertain 
the real circumstances of the culti- 

vator. <A good slave sells for about 
‘10 pagodas, or four guineas; free 
men of low caste, if they be in debt 
ar trouble, sometimes sell theirsisters’ 
children, who are their heirs. They 
have no authority over their own 
children, who belong to their ma- 
ternal uncles. The Brahmins of 
Tulava, like the Nambnris (Brah- 
anins) of Malabar, pretend, that the 
country was created expressly for 
their use by Parasu Rama, and that 
they are the only persons entitled to 
‘be called proprietors of the soil. Tn 
the northern parts of South Canara 
there are two castes, called Baea- 
daru and Batadaru, both of whom 
are slaves, and have exactly the 
sane customs; yet each disputes for 
pre- -eminence, and will not cat or 

nitermarry together: 
© Along the sea coast, from Cavai 
to Urigara, the inbabitants are prin- 
cipally Moplays (Mahommedans), 
who now possess the sea coast, as 
the Nairs do the interior. Although 
@2 
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the Nairs are more numerous than 
the Mo Yee yet, during Tippoo’s 
reign, when not protected ‘by govern- 
meut, the Hindoos were obliged to 
Skulk in the woods, and all such as 
could be catched were circttmeised, 

This mode of conversion, howevcr 
invohimtary, is perfectly "cllectual, 
and the convert immediately he 
comes a’ good Mahomimedan, as 
otherwise he would haye no caste at 
all; and although the doctrine of 
easte be no part of the fhith of Ma- 
homimed, it has yet been filly adopt- 
ed by the lower rank of Mahom- 
inedans in India. 

The chicf towns in this district are 
Bareclore, Mangalore, and Callian- 
poor; there are no rivers of magai- 
tnde or consequence, but many 
mountain streams. ‘Che language 
of Thlava, or South Canara, “has. & 
strong resemblance to that of Ma- 
labar, and the written characters are 
the same; but in the language of 
Tulaya, there is a great adinixture 
of words froin all the countries, con- 
taining the five southern nations of 
India, viz. Telinga, Maharashtra, 
Karnataca, Gujura, and Dravida. 
In Tulava the era of Salivahanam is 
in use, by which the year A. D. 1800 
corresponds with 1722; but to the 
north it is reckoned the year 1723. 
The year is solar. ‘The people of 
this division, although longer sub- 
jected to a foreign yoke than those 
of Malabar, never were so entirely 


‘subdued as the greater part of the 


Hindoos, and have alw: ays been able 
successfully to resist the pretensions 
of their governors, to be proprietors 
of the soil. 

The former sovereigns of this 
country, princes of the house of 
Iker, had always given great en- 
conragement to the Christians, anid 
had induced 80,000 of them to settle 
in Vulava. ‘They were all of Con- 
can descent, and retained the lan- 
guage, dress, and manners of the 
people of that country. The clergy 
adopted the dress of the order to 
which they belonged, but they are 
all natives, descended trom Coucaa 
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familics, and were purposcly cdu- 
cated in a seminary at Goa, where 
they were insiructed in the Portnu- 
guese and Latin languages, and im 
the doctrines of the Church of Rome. 
In Tulava they had 27 churches, 
each provided with a viear, and the 
whole under the controul of a viear- 
general, subject to the Archbishop 
of Goa. Tippoo threw the priests 
into dungcons, forcibly eouverted to 
Islamism the laity, and destroyed 
the churches. The Christian religion 
does not, like the Hindov, prevent 
the re-admission into the church of 
such delinquents; wand these invo- 
luntary Mahommedans have, in gc- 
‘aicral, reconciled theniselves with 
the clergy, more than 15,000 having 
returned to Mangalore and its vi- 
cinity: 10,000 made their escape 
from Tippoo to Malabar, from 
whence they are also returning. 
These poor people have none of the 
vices usually attributed to the native 
Portuguese, and their superior in- 
dusiry is acknowledged by the neigh- 
bouring Hindoos. 

The Jain sect abound more in this 
province than wuy of India, and at 
uo remote distance of time must 
have been the prevailing scct; many 
Jain temples still remain. 

The proper name of the Jain sect 
is Arhita, and they acknowledge 
that they are one of the 21 sects who 
were considered as heretical by San- 
Kara Acharja. Like other Hindvos, 
they «are divided into Brahmin, 
Khetri, Vaisya, and Sudra. These 
castes cannot intermarry ; nor should 
widows burn with their husbands. 
The Vedas and the 18 Purans of the 
Braluuins, the Jains reject as here- 
tical. ‘They say that these books 
were composed by a saint, named 
Vyasa, who the orthodox Brahmins 
cousider as an incarnation of ‘the 
deity. ‘Their chicf book of dectrine 
is named Yoza. It is written in 
the Sansurit language aud character 
of Karnata, and is explained by 24 
purans, all written by its author, who 
was naned Vrishana Sayana, a saint, 
who, by long contnmed prayer, had 
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obtained a knowledge of divine 
things. They admit that all Brah- 
mins are by birth of equal rank. 
The gods of the Jains are the spirits 
of perfect men, who, on account of 
their great virtue, have become ex- 
empt froma]! change, and are all of 
equal rank and power. They are 
called collectively by various titles, 
such as Jiucswara, Arhita (the 
worthy), and Siddha (the holy).— 
These saints reside in a heaven called 
Moesha. Concerning the great gods 
of the 18 Purans of the orthodox 
Brahinius, the Jains say that Vishnu 
was arajah, who, having performed 
certain good works, was born a se- 
cond tine as a rajah, named Rama. 
At first he was a great here and con- 
queror; but afterwards he retired 
{rom the pleasures of the world, and 
Deeame a Sannyasi (a solitary de- 
votee), and lived a life of such pu- 
rity, that he obtained Siddha under 
the name of Jina, which he had 
assuined when he gave uy his earthly 
kingdom. 

By the orthodox Brahmins, who 
follow the doctrines of Vyasa, the 
Jains are lrequently confounded with 
the Saugata, or worshippers of 
Buddha. ‘Their doctrine has, in 
many points, a great resemblance to 
that which is tanght in Ava by the 
followers of Buddha. The Jain 
Brahmins abstain from lay affairs, 
and dress like those who ‘follow the 
Their gooroos, 
or chief priests, have the power of 


fining their tollowers who cheat or 


lie, commit murder or adultery. The 
fines are given tothe gods, that is to 
say, to the priest. 

The Vains extend throughott Tn- 


‘dia, but at present they are not nn- 


Mierons, exeept in South Canara, 
They have two sorts of temples, one 
covered with a roof, and called 
Busty; the other an open area, sur- 
rowlded hy a wall, ave called Betta, 
which significs a hill. Tn the temples 
called Betta, the ouly image of a 
saint fs that of a person named 
Gomnta Raya, who while on earth 
was a powerlnl king. The innage¢s 
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of Gomula Raya are naked, and al- 
ways of a colossal size. ‘Uhe one at 


Carculla is made of a single picce of 
the extreme dimensions of 


granite, 
which, above ground, are 38 feet in 
height, lu} ‘brea dth, and 10 teet 
in ain kness. By an inseription on 
it, i appears to have been made in 
the year A, D, 1431, 

The Brahmins generally abound 
in the odium thcologieum; it is, 
however, between the Madual aud 
the Sri Vaishnavain, although both 
followers of Vishnu, that the most 
violent antipathy prevails. The 
Sinartal Brahmins, ‘although ad- 
herents of Siva, or Mahadeya, agree 
much better with the Madual; ‘and 
in South Canara and Malabar these 
two live on tolerable terins. In Sonth 
Canara itis not uncommon for one 
temple to belong to both gods; and, 


in nost places there, the temples of 


Vishnu and Siva are built near to 
each other, and the same chariot 
serves for the procession of both 
idols. ‘To the east of the Ghauts, 
the Madual Brahmins seorn to serve 


as priests, even in the temples of 


Vishnu, and are the proudest of the 
whole sacred order. ‘They look with 
abhorrence on the doctrine which 
inculeates, that the spirits of good 
men are aftcr death absorbed into 
the deity ; in Whieh they differ both 
from the Sinartal or Siva Bramis, 
and the Sri Vaishnavam Brahmins. 
Madina Acharya, the chict of the 
Nadual Bralunins, was bora at Pa- 
dnea Chaytra, about six centuries 
ago, but had gone through several 
prior incamations. 

Travaneor, Malabar, and Sonth 
Canara, aloneescaped Mahommedan 
conquest, until the two latter were 
juvaded by Elyder, A.D. 1765-6. 
(F. Buchanan, ye.) 

Cane River, (Kena). —This river 
has ifs source on the north side of 
the Vindhya Mountains, in the pro- 
vince of Mahwah, and, alter a wind- 
ing course of about 250 miles, falls 
intv the Jumma, in the district of 
Currah, Major Renucl thinks itis the 
Cainas,; or Cane of Aavian sud Pliny, 
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CanbuaR, (Gandhara)—A town 
in the province of Agra, 80 miles 
S. E. of Jeypoor, Lat. 26°. 2/. N. 
Long. 76°. 30". E. This fortress be- 
longs to the Rajahs of Jeypoor, or 
Jycnagur, and was built about 80 
years ago by one of the rajalis of 
that state. It is decined impreg- 
nable by the natives, but its chief 
strength consists in its clevated situ- 


‘ation, amidst rugged and projecting 


rocks, covered with jungle to the 

top. ’( Broughton, Se.) 
Caxpuan—A town in the Ni- 

zam’s dominions, in the province of 


Nander, 16 miles 8S. froin the town 
of Nandere. Lat. 18° 56’. N, 
Long. 77°. 37’. E. 


* CanDEsu.—See KHANDESH. 
Candauar, (Gandhara).—A_ pro- 
vince in Afghanistan, situated prin- 
cipally between the 31st and 34th 
degrees of north latitude. To the 
north it is bounded by the provinee 
of Balk, in Little T'artary; to the 
south, by Baloochistan; on the east 
it has Sinde and Baloochistan; and 
on the west the province of Segistan, 
in Persia. Having been but little 
explored, its moder boundaries are 
wholly unknown, By Abni Fazcl, 
in 1582, it is desertbed as follows: 
“ Sircar Candahar is situated in 
the third climate. ‘The length, trom 
Kelat Bujareh, is 300 coss, aud it 
measures in breadth, from Sindc 
to Furreh, 260 coss. On the cast 
lies Sinde; on the north, Gour and 
Ghourghistan ; on the south, Sewee ; 
and on the west, Furrel and Cabnil. 
Ou the north-west it is bounded by 
Ghuzncen, he wheat of Candahar 
is very white, aydis sent to a dis- 
tance as a grent rarity. In the vici- 
nity of the town of Candahar are 
ihe ruins of a great city, the native 
place of tlre Gharian Sultans. Be- 
tween Hirmund and Candahar is si- 
tnated the well known city of Mcy- 
mund, ame linienea in old astronomical 
tables. 
‘The quarter of Afghanistan about 
Killaut (70 aniles I by N. trom 
Candahar) has the general aspect of 
a desert, and, except small portions 
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of arable land contiguous to the in- 
habited places, no other cultivation 
is secn. From Ghizni to Candahar 
the road tends to the south-west, and 
has universally a barren appearance. 
The buildings, from a scarcity of 
timber, are constructed, as in the 
province of Cabul, of sun-burned 
bricks, and covered with a flat roof 
of the same materials. 

This province having been scldom 
visited by Europeans, we remain 
but little acquainted with its inha- 
bitauts or productions. A native 
traveller, of 1795 (Seid Mustapha), 
aniong other prodnetions, mentions 
wheat, rice, joarce,. gram, peas, 
and seeds of different sorts; dates, 
almonds, saffron, and otr of roses. 
The cnitivators he describes as com- 
posed of Moguls and Atghans; and 
the language of the country the 
Pushtoo, Among the inhabitants he 
reckons a considerable number of 
Hindvos (partly Kancge Brahmins), 
both settled in the towns as trat- 
fickers, and cultivating ficlds and 
gardens in the vicinity. 

The tace ef the country through- 
out is hilly and rocky, and in many 
places destitute of fresh water; but 
some of the vallics exhibit verdure 
and feitility. The climate during 
the winter is very cold, althongh not 
so much as about Ghizni, in Cabul; 
but during the suminer the opposite 
extreme is experienced. In the cold 
season, the poorer sort of inhabitants 
Wear a species of coarse blanket, 
aud the richer classes shawl gowns 
and long silk caps, Like the rest of 
Afghanistan, the country is very 
ihinly peopled, a considerable por- 
tion of the natives still leading a 
pastoral and migratory life. ‘The 
principal domestic animals are ca- 
mels and dogs, the latter being men- 
lived as a very supcrior breed for 
strength, sagacity, and courage,— 
Among the wild animals are tigers, 
buffaloes, deer, and antelopes. Tron 
is procured from ores found in the 
hills, and precions stones of various 
sorts, particularly diamonds and to- 
pazes in different parts of the province, 
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With respect to religion, the great 
bulk of the inhabitants are Mahom- 
medans of the Soonee persuasion ; 
and the country abounds with 
mosques, in which, Scid Mustapha 
asserts, both Hindoos aid Mahom- 
medans worship, and in other re- 
spects nearly assimilate. This pro- 
vince has, in general, been consi- 
dered as an integral part of the 
Persian Empire; but was for many 
years subject to the Delhi sovereigns, 
from whom it was wrested by Nadir 
Shah. On the death of this usurper 
it became subject to Ahmed Shah 
Abdalli, the Afghan Chief of Cabul, 
and has ever since remained attached 
to that government, although under 
a very fluctuating degree of obe- 
dience. (Seid Mustapha, Abul Fazel, 
Foster, §c.) 

Canpauar.—A fortified town in 
the provinee of Candahar, of which 
it is the capital, Lat, 33°. N. Long, 
65°, 34, EK. By Abul Fazel, in 
1582, it is described as follows: 

“ Candahar is the capital of this 
Sircar. It has two forts. The heat 
is very severe, and the ‘cold teim- 
perate, except in the months of De- 
cember and January, when water 
freezes, Here are flowers and fruits 
in abundance.” 

Nadir Shah desfroyed the old 
fortress of Candahar, which stood 
on the top of a high rocky hill, and 
founded on a contiguous plain a city 
named Nadirabad, which was com- 
pleted by Ahmed Shah Adalli, but 
is now only known by the name of 
Candahar. ‘Phis modern city, corh- 
priscd within an ordinary lortifiea- 
tion of about three miles in circum, 
ference, and of a square form, is 
populons and flourishing, and stand- 
ing on the great road which connects 
Hindostan with Persia and 'Tartary, 
has long been a distinguished mart; 
It is plentitully and cheaply supplied 
with provisions, The grapes and 
niclons are high flavoured, and equal 
to those of Europe, 

The environs of Candahar occupy 
an extensive plain, covered with 
fruit gardens and cultivation, ayd 
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intersected by nnmerons streams. 
The adjacent hills are of a moderate 
height, and the climate a medium 
between the heat of India and the 
cold of Ghizni. Two or three miles 
to the northward of Candahar are 
the remains of the old fortress on 
the summit of a rocky mountain. 
Six miles from this city are some ca- 
verns and ancient excavations, ap- 
purently of Windoo origin; and at 
two miles distance is the mosque of 
of Zaater Tayer, a Mahommedan 
saint, who came from Mecca 790 
years ago, Sonth from Candahar is 
the mosque of the cclebrated Moval 
Ali, where are shewn the marks of 
his feet in stone. In the vieinity. are 
two enormous pillars lying on the 
ground, deseribed by Seid Mustapha 
as being the length of a palmyra 
trec, regarding the origin of which 
ie relates a fabulous story. 

Ai Candahar are established many 
Hindoo tamilies, chiefly of Mooltan 
and the Rajpoot districts, who, by 
their industry and mercantile know- 
Jedge, have essentially angmented 
iis trade and wealth. The Turco- 
maun merchants of Bokhara and 
Samarcand also frequent this mart, 
whence they transport into theirown 
comitry a considerable quantity of 
judige, which is received fron: Hin- 
dostan. Among the inhabitants are 
afew Jews, but it is observed they 
are never nminerous where the Hin- 
doos have scttled as merchants and 
money elmngers. The Eabil sove- 
reign has a mint established here, 
whieh has not of late had munch em- 
ployment. 

While the Persian and Mogul 
empires existed ina state of pros- 
perity, Candahar was a frontier city, 
and the object of nad competition, 
It wes betrayed to the Emperor Je- 
hangire hy the Persian governor, Ali 
Merdan Khan, in 1658. On the 
decay of both empires, it was, for 
a short time, possessed by native 
Afeglan chichs; bet, in 1737, Nadir 
Shah, having deposed Thamas Mirza, 
enicred Alshanistan with a large 
army, and took Candahar, at this 
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time held by au Afghan chief, named 
Hossein Khan, alier x siege, from 
first to last, of 18 nonths. On Na- 
dir’s assassination, Ahmed Shah Ab- 
dalli obtained possession, and in-- 
tended to make it his capital, butin 
this design he did not persevere ; it 
has, however, ever since continued 
attached to the Cabnl sovereignty. 

Travelling distance from Delhi by 
Cabul 1071 miles: ; from Agva, 1208; 
and from Caleutta, 2047 miles. (Fos- 
ter, Seid Mustapha, Rennel, Abul 
Fazel, §e. 


———— 
eee 


CANDY. 


A ferritory in the centre of the’ 
Island of Ceylon, which forms the 
present dominions of the King of 
Candy. Woods aid mountains, ale: 
most impenctrable, cut off this re- 
gion on all sides from the country 
on the sea coast, possessed by Siu- 
ropeans, The passcs which lead 
through these to the interior are 
extremely stecp and difficult, and 
searcely kuown even to the natives. 
10 or 20 miles inland, the conntry 
differs ereatly: from the sea coast, in 
soil, climate, and appearance. Af- 
ter ascending the mountains, and 
passing the woods, the country 
seems not advanced many stages 
beyond. the first stage of improve- 
ment; as we proceed towards, the 
centre of the island, the country 
gradually nses, and ihe woods and 
mountains which separate the dif- 
ferent paris become more steep and 
impervious. It is in the midst of 
these fastnesses that the native 
prinec still preserves those remains 
of territory and power, which have 
been left him by successive in- 
vaders. 

The provinces which still remain 
to him are Noorecalaya and Hot- 
courly, towards the north and north 
west; while Matuly, comprehending 
the distriets of Bintana, Velas, Pa- 
noa, witha few others, occupies those 
parts nore to the eastward. ‘To the 
south-east lies Ouvale, a province of 
some note; the western parts are 
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chiefly included in the provinces of 
Cotemal and Holleracorley. ‘These 
different provinces are subdivided 
into corles, or districts, and entirely 
belong to the native prince. 

In the highest and most central 
part of this sovereign’s territories lie 
the corles of Oudanour and Tata- 
nour, in which are situated the two 
principal cities. These districts are 
pre-eminent above the rest, and are 
better cultivated, and more popu- 
Jous, than the others; and are distin- 

uished by the name of Conde Udda., 

his province of Conde Udda is still 
more inaccessible than the others, 
and forms as it were a separate king- 
dom. On every side it is surrounded 
by lofty mountains coveredwith wood, 
and the paths by which it is entered 
scem little more than the tracts of 
wild beasts. Guards are stationed 
all round to prevent entrance and 
escape. 

In this province are the ruins of 
some towns, which appear to have 
been larger and better built than 
those at present cxisting.- In the 
province of Nourse Calava, in the 
northern part of the kingdom, are 
the ruins of the city of Annvodg- 
burro, It stands alinost at the north- 
erm extremity of the Candian domi- 
nions, and borders on the district of 
Jafnapatnam. In former ages this 
was the residence of the Kings of 
Ceylon, and has long been the place 
of their burial. ‘She Portuguese 
captured and destroyed this town, 

The whole of the Candian terri- 
torics, with the exception of the 
plains aronid Anuroedgburro, pre- 
Senta constant juterchange of stecp 
mountains and deep vailies. The ex- 
cessive thickness of the weods, which 
cover the greater part of the coun- 
try, causes heavy fogs and unwhcle- 
some camps to prevail; cvery even- 
ing the fogs fall with the close of the 
day, and arc not again dissipated 
antil the sun kas aequired great 
power, The vallies are, in general, 
marshy, full of springs, and cxcel- 
lently ada: tea for the cultivation of 
rice, and rearing of cattle. 
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The high range of mountains, 
which extend across the country 
of Candy, seems to divide the island 
into two different climates. It has 
been a continued drought on one 
side of them for years, while it has 
rained on the other without inter- 
mission, The scasons amoung the 
mountains in the interior are regu- 
lated by different laws, and do not 
correspond exactly with either of the 
monsoons. Among them it rains 
incessantly during the months of 
March aud April, at which period it 
is dry in the low lands. ‘The coun- 
try of Candy can never receive any 
improvement from internal naviga- 
tion: several large rivers intersect 
it; but, during the rainy scason, 
these are rendered so rapid by the 
torrents from the hills, that no boat 
can venture on thein; while in the 
opposite season they are dried up. 

The intercourse betwixt the Cin-. 
galese under the Eurepean govern- 
ments, and the Candians of the in- 
terior, has always been more com- 
pletely cut off, than betwixt any of 
the most savage and hostile tribes af 
North America. Liven during the 
intervals of peace no communication 
is opencd, noris there any attempt 
on either side to carry on a seerct 
traffic, or correspond with cach 
other, The policy of the Dutch, 
therefore, succeeded in rendering the 
Candiaus completely insulated; and 
to make them look with apprehen- 
sicn aud hostile jealousy, on the ap- 
proach of a stranger, 

The Candians are divided into 
castes, which take precedence of 
cach other according to the most 
serupulous regniations. The first 
rank includes the nobles; the next 
the artificers, such as goldsmiths, 
painters, carpeaters, smiths, &c. the 
third is composed of lower occupa- 
dons, such as barbers, potters, wea- 
vers, &c. with whom the commen 
soldiers rank; aud the 4th caste 
comprehends the peasantry, and la- 
bourers of all descriptions, who 
either cultivate the lauds tor them- 
selyes, or are hired out to work for 
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others. The prefercnce given to 
ariificers over husbandmen and sol- 
diers, is a very uncommion fact in 
the arrangement of easie, and pe- 
culiar to Ceylon. 

Besides these castes, there is here, 
as in other parts of India, «a wretehed 
race of outcastes, the martyrs from 
age to age of this barbarous institu- 
tion. They are allowed to exercise 
no trade or profession, nor to ap- 
proach any of the laiman race but 
the conipanions of their misery, and 
whatever they touch is polluted and: 
accursed. As they are not allowed 
to work, they are oblized to beg 
continually for sustenance, and thus 
from generation to gencration be- 
come a dead weight on society. 
As they are degraded, so tow, that 
they cannot by good conduct ever 
retrieve their condition, it is an ob- 
ject worthy a benevalent govérn- 
ment to attempt converting this lost 
body of men, by instructing them in 
a superior system of religion, which 
niust be the first step towards allect- 
ing their improvement. ‘These people 
ot no caste are obliged to pay the 
lowest of the Candians as meh res- 
pect and reverence, as castern ser- 
vility ordains the latter to pay to the 
king. 

Although the Candians are go- 
‘verned with the most complete des- 
potism, yet as their prejudices and 
customs arc shared and respeeted by 
their monarchs, 
being free from a foreign yoke, and 
despise the Cingaline in the British 
service, as a mean and servile race. 
Vhe Candian women have scarecly 
ever been seen by Europeans, which 
concealment must have originated 
in political niotives, as the Can- 


diaus are by no meas jealous of 


their females. 
The hing of Candy on the throne 
in 1800 was anative of the Island of 


Rantiseram on the Malabar coast, ° 


opposite to Manaar; and was a 
descendant of the royal family by 
a temale branch, but by no means 
the nearest heir. Fle was brought 
in by the influence of the adigur, a 
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nd 


minister. When the last king has 
no innnediate descendants, and when 
the hereditary right lies between 
equidistant males and females, the 
preference, by the Candian laws, is 


given to the feniale branch, In the 
year 1795, the reigning king of 


Candy married a Malabar princess 
of his own country, and a near rela- 
tion to the Rajah Ramnaad. 

The King of Candy yiclds to no 
castern braneh in the number and 
extravaganee ol his titles, and they 
are altended with a corresponding 
reverence on this part of his subjects. 
The adigar, or minister, is the ouly 
one who has access to his person, he 
consequently issues what mandates 
he pleases, and is in effect the sove- 
reign. ‘There are gencrally two 
adigars, whom the king endcayours 
to appoint from Opposite fuctions; 
but one gencrally: eugrosses the 
powcr, and appoints the other. The 
officers nextin rank ‘to the adigars 
are the dessanvas, who are go- 
vernors or corles or districts, and 
are the principal military com- 
manders. 

The bulk of the king’s revenues 
consists of prescuts or contributions 
brought him by the people, or rather 
irregularly enloreed by his officers, 
two or three times each year. These 
contributions consist of money, pre- 
cious stones, ivory, cloth, corn, init, 
honey, wax, arms, and other articles 
of their own manufieture, such as 
spears, arrows, pikes, targets, Xe. 
&e. ‘Phe regular troops amonnut to 
about 20,000 men; but, the inhabi- 
tants are obliged, without distinc- 
tien, to take arms when connnanded, 
Their armour is ol'a very motley na- 
ture; spears, pikes, swords, targets, 
bows and arrows, matchiocks, with 
abont 1000 fusees or muskets, and 
bayonets, all in bad order. "Pheir 
pay and subsistence consists of a 
sinall allowanee of vice aud salt, and 
they are exemptcd from taxes and 
all other services. 

‘Vo ride on horseback is a royal 
privilege, monopolized by the mo- 
harch, ‘There are no horses kept in 
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the interior, except those belonging 
to the royal stud ; which have been 
received as presents from the Euro- 
pean governments on the coast. In 
1782 Mr. Boyd went as ambassador 


to Candy from Tyincolmale. On his | 


arrival within 20 miles of that place, 
he was desired by the Candians to 
go round about to the Columbo 
road, and approach from thence, as 
they wonld not otherwise have exact 
precedents for the ceremonies to be 
performed. ‘Their capital punish- 
ments are always attended with 
soine aggravating cruelty, and the 
administration of justice is mostly 
intrusted to the dessanvas and adi- 
gars. ‘There are Hindeo templcs in 
Candy, the present king being of 
the -Hfindoo Brahminieal religion, 
while the great majority of bis snb- 
jects are worshippers of Buddha. 
(Percival, Knox, Harrington, Boyd, 
rc.) 
: Canpy.—A city in the Island of 
Ceylon, the capital of the Candian 
dominions, Lat. 7° 23’.N. Long. 
£0°. 47’. : 
This town is situated at the dis- 
tance of about 80 miles from Co- 
Iumbo, and twice as far from 'Trin- 
colmale, in the midst of lofty and 
stcep hills covered with thick jungle. 
The narrow aid difficult passes, by 
which it is approached, are intersect- 
ed with thick hedges of thorn; and 
hedges of the same sort are drawn 
yound the hills in the vicinity of 
Candy, like lines of circumyallation. 
Through them the only passage is 
by gates of the same thorny mate- 
rials, so contrived as to be drawn up 
and Ict down by ropes. ‘These hedge 
rows form the chief fortifications of 
Candy. he. Malivagonga River 
nearly surrounds the hills on which 
it stands, and is here broad, rocky, 
and rapid; and on the banks of it 


astriet wateh is kept by the Can-. 


dians, 

‘The town is a poor miscrable 
place, about two miles long, and 
consists of oné principal street, ter- 
minated by the pulace at the upper 
end. There are many lesser streets 


* 
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branching off, but of no great length. 
The palace is built with a sort of 
chunam or cement, perfectly white, 
with stone gateways. It contains a 
great mally rooms, painted in a gro- 
tesque manner, and many of the 
walls covered with pier glasses. The 
honses of the town are mean and 
low, but their foundations are raised 
in such a manner, or rather the 
street is so sunk, that they seem 
lofty to passengers. The palace 
consists of two enclosed squares, 
‘one within the other; and in the 
inner are the royal apartments, 
where the court is held, and andi- 
ences given. 

This town has been several times 
burned by the Europeans, and was 
onee deserted by the king, who re- 
tired to a_ still more inaccessible 
part of his dominions. The ambas- 
sadors sent to Candy were always 
condueted into the town at night 
by torch-light, and re-conducted be- 
fore morning, on which aecount few 
particulars were known of the town 
until the 20th Feb. 1803, when it 
was captured by the British, having 
previously been evaenated by the 
king. 

‘he garrison left here, under Ma- 
jor Davie, were singularly unfor- 
imate. From February to June, 
officers murdered by the Canadians 
16, died from the effects of the eli- 
mate 16, of the civil service 5; total 
37. Privates of the 19th regiment 
murdered 172, died of the effects of 
the climate 120, died after their re- 
turn to Columbo 800; total 592. 

About six or seven milzs to the 
south of Candy lies the town of 
Nelemby Neur, where the king has 
also a palace and stone houses, (Per- 
cival, 5th Register, §c.) 

CanouJ.—Sce KAnoce. : 

CanpRoopy.—A small district in 
the province Gundwana, situated 
betwixt the 23d and 24th degrees of 
north latitude. It is intersected by 
the Soane River, and is possessed by 
independent chiefs, but contams ne 
town of note. 

CantaL, (Cantal, the jack fret 
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trec).—A small mountainous district 
in Northern Hindostan, betwixt the 
84th and 35th degrees of north lati- 
tude; and adjoining the caster ex- 
trenity of the province of Cashinere. 
It is remarkable for the high peak of 
Cantal, or enti, called Laur by the 
Cashmerians. 


CANTON. 


A sea-port in the empire of China, 
to which the European maritime 
traffie is exclusively confined, Lat, 
Qe ag. N. Lat, 113° 14” E. 

This city stands on the eastern 
bank of the Pe-kiang River, which 
flows from the interior in a navigable 
Stream of 800 miles to this town, 
where it is rather broader than the 
Thames at London Bridge, aud from 
hence falls after an additional ceurse 
of 80 miles in the southern sea of 
China, near its junction, with which 
it takes among foreigners the name 
of Bocca Tigris. The town is sur- 
tounded by walls about five miles in 
circumference, On which a few can- 
non are mounted; bat the whole of 
its fortifications, with a view to de- 
fence, are in every respect despi- 
cable, and only serve to prevent the 
§ntrusion of Europeans. 

Although Canton is situated near- 
ly. in ‘the same payallel of latitude 
with Calentta, yet there is a consi- 
derable difference in their tempera- 
ture; the former being mueh the 
coolest, and requiring fires during 
the winter months. The suburbs 
may be frequented by Luropeans; 
but they are not permitted to enter 
the gates of the exen city, which, 
however, in its building and exterior 
appearance, entirely resembles the 
suburbs, ‘The streets of Canton are 
very narrow, payed with little round 
stones, and flagged close to the sides 
of the houses, ‘The front of every 
house is a shop, and those of parti- 
cular streets arc laid out for the sup- 
ply of strangers; China-street (named 
by the seamen Hog-laue) being ap- 
propriated to Europeans, and here 
the productions of almost every part 
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of the globe are to be found. One 
of the shopkeepers is always to be 
seen sitting on the counter, writing 
with a ¢amel’s hair brush, or calcu- 
lating with his swan-pan, on which 
instrument a Chinese will perforny 
operations in numbers with as much 
celerity as the most expert European 
arithmetician. This part of Canton 
being much frequented by the sca~ 
men, every artifice is used by the 
Chinese retailers to attract their at- 
tention, each of them having an Eng- 
lish name for himself painted on the 
outside of his shop, besides a num- 
ber of advertisements, coniposed for 
them by the sailors in their peculiar 
idiom. ‘Che latter, it may be sup- 
posed, are often duped by their Chi- 
nese triends, who have, in general, 
picked up a few sea phrases, by 
which they are enticed to enter the 
shops; but they suit extremely well 
together, as the Chinese dealers pos- 
sess a command of temper not to be 
provoked, and humour the seamen 
in all their sallies. 

The foreign factorics extend for a 
considerable way along the banks of 
the river, at the distance of about 
160 yards. They, are named by the 
Chinese hongs, and resemble long 
courts, or closes, without a thorough- 
fare, which generally contain four 
or five separate liouses. ‘They are 
buill ona fine quay, and have a broad 
parade in irout. ‘This promenade is 
railed in, and is generally called the 
respondentia walk; and here the 
European merchants, commanders, 
and officers ‘of ships meet after din- 
ner, and enjoy the cool of the even- 
ing. The English hong, or factory, far 
surpasses the others in elegance and 
extent, and hefore each the national 
flag is seen ilying. ‘The neighbour- 
hood of the factories is ocenpied with 
warchouses for the reception of Eu- 
ropean goods, or of Chinese produc- 
tious, util they are shipped. 

For the space of four or five miles 
opposite to Canton the river resem- 
bles an extensive floating city, con- 
sisting of boats and vessels ranged 
parallel to each other, leaving a nar- 
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row passage for. vessels to pass and 
repass. In these the owners reside 
with their families, the latter of whom 
but seldom visit the shore. The 
Chinese junks that trade to Batavia 
and the Eastern Islands lie in the 
centre of the river, moored head and 
stern, many of them exceeding 600 
tous burthen. A Chinese ship, or 
junk, is seldom the property of one 
man. Sometimes 40 or 50, or even 
100 different merchants purchase a 
vessel, and divide into as many com- 
partinents as there are partners, so 
that each knows his own particular 
part in the ship, which he is at liberty 
to fit up and secure as he pleases. 
The bulk heads, by which these di- 
Visions arc formed, consist of stont 
planks, so well caulked as to be 
completely water-tight. A ship thus 
formed may strike on a rock, and yet 
sustain no serious injury; a leak 
springing in one division of the hold 
wiil not be attended with any da- 
mage to articles placed in another, 
and from her firmness she is qualified 
to resist a more than ordinary shock. 
A considerable loss in stowage is of 
course’ sustained; but the Chinese 
exports generally contain a consi- 
derable value in a sinall bulk. Some 
of these ships are not less than 1000 
tons burthen, having a crew of 500 
men, owners of goods and seamen, 
besides other passengers, who Icave 
their country to better their fortunes 
at Batavia,’ Manilla, and among 
the Eastern Islands. The Chinese 
coasting vessels are usually divided 
into 18 distinct comparfments, well 
caulked and water-tight. In navi- 
gating these vessels the same com- 


pass is used as in Europe; but in, 


China the south alone is considered 
as the attracting power, the Chinese 
compass is named ting-nan-ching, or 
the needle pointing to the south. 
The Chinese junks generally sail 
“with one monsoon, and return with 
another. J the north-east monsoon 
they sail to Manilla, Banca, and Ba- 
tavia, and return to Emoy and Can- 
ton with that from the south west. 
There are five Junks annually from 
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Emoy to Batavia, on board of which 
a considerable number of Chinese 
emigrate. j 

Canton is about 15 miles above 
Whampoa, and in this distance are 
five chop, or custom-houses, where 
boats are examined. The head ton- 
iff, named by the mariners John 
Tuck, regulate the emperor's duties, 
respecting which the importer re- 
mains entirely ignorant, as they are 
paid by the purchaser of the goods, 
which are generally weighed and 
cairied off immediately on landing. 
‘The eargoes are weighed with Eng- 
lish weights of 50, instead of 56 
pounds, and afterwards reduced to 
Chinese catties, by multiplying by 
three and dividing by four; and then 
converted to peculs, by dividing the 
product by 100. <A pecul weighs 
1334 pounds English, and catty 14 
po nd; but the Chinese sale weights 
are generally inaccurate, and must 
be attended to. All goods in China 
are bought and sold by weight, even 
articles of food, such as milk, fowls, 
hogs, &e. The Jong measure is the 
cubit of about 143 inches. A tael is 
equal to 5798 decimal, troy weight; 
and in the East India Company’s ac- 
counts the tael of silver is reckoned 
at 6s. 8d. sterling. 

The Chinese measure a ship frone 
the centre of the fore-mast to the 
centre of the mizen-mast for the 
length, and close abaft the main- 
mast from ontside, taking the cx- 
treme for the breadth. The length 
is then multiplicd by the breadth, 
and divided by 10, the result being, 
according to their ideas, the inensu- 
ration of the ship. At the custom- 
house, ships that arrive are classed 
under three denominations, first, se- 
cond, and third rates; and ships, 
however sinall, pay as third rates, 
which is a heavy charge on the small 
vessels that frequent the port; nor is 
the duty augmented on ships exceed- 
ing the size of what they term first 
rates. ‘The proportions are, . 

Ist rates, 74 cubits long & 28 broad 
Qd...... 7] ditto.......22 to 23 do, 
3d....60 to71 ditto....20 to 22 do, 
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The dnties on ships of the smallest 
elass amount, on an average, to abont 
4000 dollars, and not a great deal 
more is exacted for ships of larger 
dimensions. Small country ships 
frequently lic off about Linting lora, 
or Large Bay, until some of the large 
China ships from Europe come in 
sight, when they shift their cargoes 
on board of them. It is usually car- 
ried up to Canton for one per cent. 
by which expedient the duties, cus- 
toms, and measurement on the ship 
are saved, as well as the empcror’s 
present. 

The monopoly of all foreign trade 
is consigned by the policy of the 
Chinese government to n limited 
number of merchants, seldom ex- 
eceding eight, but occasionally more; 
m 1793 they were 12, and im 1808 
14. <All foreign cargoes pass through 
‘the hands of these merchants, who 
are commonly men of large property, 
‘and by them also the return cargoes 
are furnished. With them the Mast 
India Company’s supercargoes tran- 
sact the concerns of their employers; 
they dispose of the goods imported, 
and purchase the commodities which 
compose the homeward-bound cargo. 
At the close of the season they are 
generally indebted to the Company 
above half a million sterling, and 
have, besides, property in their hands 
belonging to the Company and other 
British subjects, the aggregate of 
which has been estihnated at two 
mhillions sterling. ‘ 

The whole establishment of the 
Tiast India Company here consists 
of 12 supercargoes and eight writers. 
The latter have a small anmual allow- 
ance and a free table; and they suc- 
ceed in rotation to the situations of 
the former, who have also.a free 
table, and annually divide among 
themselves, in shares proportioned to 
their seniority, a sum seldom falling 
short of 80,0001. sterling. ‘This arises 
from a per centage on the import and 
export ,cargoes, producing to the 
chief, on an average, S600!. per an- 
num; and, to the first, second, and 
‘third members of the select commit- 
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tee, above 71001. The senior super- 
cargo has about 60001. per annum, 
and the juniors in proportion deelin- 
ing on a graduated seale; bunt none 
of the supereargoes have less than 
15001. per unnum. Having an addi- 
tion to this, the accommodation of a 
free honse and table, they may be 
considered as the best paid service 
in the world. The services to be 
performed for this hhberal remunera- 
tion consist in a residence for three 
or tonr months every year at Can- 
ton, dnring the secason‘ef intercourse 
with the hong, or seeurity merchant, 
to whom they deliver'the imported 
goods, and receive the teas and other 
return produce. When the business 
of the season is finished, the ships 
laden and dispatched toe England, 
they retire to Maeao for the rest of 
the year, where they remain until 
the opening of the ensning season. 
Here they have very little to do, and 


‘are cooped up within a spaec not 


exceeding two or three miles, with 
searcely any socicty but what is 
formed among themselves. 

The external commerce of Canton 
is very considerable, aud the articles 
of export numerous; but their com- 
parative importance is almost ab- 
sorbed in that of tea. The imports 
are more misecllanceus. From Bom- 
bay and the Malabar coast they cou- 
sist ehiefly of cotton, pepper, sandal 
wood, putchiek, sharks’ fins, ohba- 
num, elephants’ teeth, rhinoceros’ 
horns, pearls, cornelians, and beads. 
From the countries adjacent, tu the 


‘straits of Malaeca, tin, pepper, betel 


nut, rattans, sea” swallo, (biche de 
inar) and bird nests are imported. 
The principal artieles imported to 
Canton by the’ Last India Company 
are clotlis, long clls, camlets, lead, 
and tin. In 1808-9, the value of 
woollens imported at Centon by the 


‘East India Company was 877,5691. ; 


the total value of all their imports, 
1,095,317]. sterling. di 1786, tire 
imports of woollens amountcd to only 
202,023]. Prior to the commutation 
act, in 1784, the imports of that ar- 
ticle were-Small and ‘extreniely diffi- 
: . ; 
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cult to sell. The probity, punctu- 
ality, and credit of the Last India 
Company and their agents is known 
to be such by the Chinese, that their 
goods are taken away as to quantity 
and quality for what they are declared 
in the invoice, and the bales with 
their mark pass in trade, without ex- 
amination, through many hands and 
an immense extent of country, and 
are never opened until they reach 
the shop of the person who sells lor 
actual consumption. The quantity 
of British tin imported by the East 
India Company varies, but may be 
averaged at 300 tons annually ; the 
Chinese, for many uses, prefer the 
Banca tin, which they assert is more 
malleable. The other articles im- 
ported from England as private trade 
by the officers and commanders of 
the Company’s ships are lead, skins 
and furs, cochineal, window glass, 
clocks, watches, the latter varying 
from 40s. a pair to the highest cost. 
‘To suit the Chinese taste they must 
be sold in pairs. The other articles 
are small quantities of cutlery, hard- 
ware, looking glass, and coral; the 
whole private trade being estimated 
at 220,00Gl. per annum. 


The imports from British India are — 


very considerable, but are lable to 
much fluetuation in quantity. In 
1805 the total imports from the Bri- 
tish possessions in India amounted 
to 15,060,577 rupees, comsisting of 


‘Cotton - - - = = = 9,452,619 
Opium - - - - = = 3,294,570 
Pieee goods - + - - 470,561 
Pearls - - - = - - 422,987 
Saltpetre - - - = = = 287,000 
Sandal wood - - - = 275,674 
Shark fins - - - - = 251,223 
Grain - - - - + - 155,500 

Sicca rupees 14,606,724 


The remainder was made up of 
_articles of smaller amount and value. 
Until 1802 the cotton was received 
entirely from Bombay, but since that 
period Bengal: has. supplicd a con- 
siderable proportion, the whole an- 


nual import, on an ayerage, being . 
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about 60,000 bales. Opium is pros 
hibited by the Chinese government, 
yet above 2000 chests are annually 
imported, the average sale: price 
bemg about 1200 dollars per chest. 
The imports from the Eastern Archi- 
pelago are various, gold is the most 
material, but it is impossible cor- 
rectly to estimate the quantity. The 
imports of merchandize from foreign 
Europe and from America are, in 
many respects, similar to those from 
England, but small in quantity, bul- 
lion being depended on for the pur- 
chase of the homeward bound ‘cargo. 
Of this article the average import 
from America amounted to half a 
inillion annually, and about 100,000]. 
in goods. 

The principal exports from Canton 
are tea, china ware, gold in bars, 
sugar, sugar candy, rhubarb, china 
root, snake root, sarsaparilla, leather, 
tutenague, japan copper, varnished 
and lacquered ware, drugs, leaf gold, 
utensils made of white and red cop- 
per, cast iron, silk raw and wrought, 
thread, nankeens, mother-of-pearl, 
gamboge, quicksilver, allum, dan- 
mer, red Icad, vermilion, furniture, 
toys, and a great variety of drugs. 

In 1809-10 the cost and charges 
on the goeds exported from Canton 
‘by the East India Conipany amount- 
ed to 2,378,883]. sterling, arid sold 
in England for 3,723,116!. The sale 
amount of goods exported by the 
commanders and officers in private 
trade amounted to 353,418]; . The 
guantity of tea sold at the East In- 
dia Company’s sales in 1810 was 
24,540,923 pounds, the duty on which 
was 3,548,8601. In 1806-7 the quan- 


tity of tea shipped at Canton on 
oard English ships amounted to 
32,683,066 libs. 


On board of two unknown 
ships  - - 

In i806 on board of Ame- 

-Yican ships - - -°- 9,644,667 


1,534,267 


Total 43,862,000 


In 1807 there was shipped on 
board of American ships from Can- 


13 
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ton 7,730,933 libs. In 1810-11 there 
was uo tea shipped from Canton on 
board cither foreign or Ameriean 
ships; on board of British ships 
27,163,066 pounds. ‘The price of the 
East India Company's teas has con- 
tinned nearly stationary for above 40 
years. Nankeens are made of Chi- 
nese cotton in a particular province, 
and are exclusively a Chinese ma- 
nufacture. The new teas scldom 
reach Canton, from the interior, be- 
fore the month of November. 

In 1805 the total exports to the 
British possessions in India amount- 
ed to sicca rupees 12,676,519, cou- 
sisting of 


Builion - - - + - 8,181,845 
Piece goods - - = ~ 699,142 
Sugar and sugar candy 957,048 
Tntenague - - - - 592,431 
Camphor - - - - - 361,703 
Tea ~ = = = = = 301,398 
Raw silk - - - - - 207,743 
Nankeens eee 200,295 
China ware - + - = ~~ 110,637 


The remainder was composed of 
Various articles of smaller value and 
amount. The Chinese make a spe- 
cies of paper from the bamboo, which 
is an article of export. 

The Russians are exclnded from 
the sea-ports of China, beeause a 
trade is carricd on with them on the 
fronticrs of Siberia at Kiatcha, and 
the Chincse do not admit of two 
places of trade with the same nation. 

The glass, beads, and buttons, of 
varions shapes and colours, worn by 
persons of rank in China, are chiefly 
made at Venice; and this is among 
the remnants of the great and al- 
most exclusive trade which the Ve- 
netians carried on with the east. 

. The inhabitants of China make great 
use of spectacles which are made at 
Canton, but the artists do not seem 
to.understand any principle of op- 
tics, so as to form the eye glasses of 
such conyexities or concavities as to 
rectify the yarious delects.of vision, 

. but leave their enstomers to find ont 

. What suits them best, The Canton 
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lapidaries cut diamonds, and their 
artists are extremeiy expert in imi- 
tating European works. They inend 
and even make watches, copy paint- 
ings and colour drawings with great 
success. ‘They also make coarse silk 
stockings, and have been long eele- 
brated for their toys, Known by the 
names of balaneers and tuinblers, 
They generally assay their gold here 
with touch needles, by which it is 
said they ean detect so stall a dit: 
ference as 1-200th part of the mia- 
thre. 

Provisions and refreshments of all 
sorts are abundant at Canton, and, 
in general, of an excellent quality, 
nor is the price exorbitant. Every 
description of them, dead or alive, is 
sold by weight. It is a curious feet, 
that the Chinese make no nse of 
milk, either in its liquid state, or ii 
‘the shape of enrds, butter, or cheese. 
Among the delicacies of a Chinese 
market are to be seen horse flesh, 
dogs, cats, hawks, and owls. The 
country is well supplied with fish 
from the canals and numberless 
rivers that intersect the country, aud 
the inhabitants breed also great num- 


‘bers of gold and silver fish, which are 


kept in large stock ponds, as well as 
in glass and china vases. 

The lower orders of Chinese, who 
engage as servants to Europeans at 
Canton, are extremely ready in ac- 
quiring a smattering of the English” 
language, and fertile in inventions 
for making themselves intelligible to 
their employers. All the business at 
Canton with Europeans is transacted 
in ajargon of the Duglish language. 
The sounds of such Ictters as B, D, 
R, and X, are utterly unknown in 
China. Instead of these they sul» 
stitute some other letter, such as 
fer R, which vceasions a Chinese 
dealer in rice to offer tor sale in Eng- 
lish a very unmarketable commodity, 
The common Chinese salutation is 
“hon, poo hou,” the literal meaning 
of which is, “ well, not well. The 
name mandarin is unkuown amoung 
the Chinese, Cochin Chinese, and 
Tunquinese, the word used by all 
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these nations for a person in antho- 
rity being quan. Mandarin is a Por- 
tugucse word derived from the verb 
mandar, to command. No correct 
estimate of the population of Canton 
has ever been formed, but itis known 
tu be very great. 

The intercourse between Europe 
and China, by the way of the Cape 
of Good Hope, began in the year 
1517, when Emanuel, King of Por- 
tugal, sent a fleet of eight ships to 
China with an awibassador, whe was 
conveyed to Pekin, and obtained 
permission to establish a trade at 
Canton. About 1634 some ships 
from England visited Canton, but 
made a imost inauspicious cont- 
mencement, as a rupture and battle 
immediately took place ; but peace 
was afterwards restored, the misun- 
derstanding bei-g attributed to the 
treachery of the Portuguese. In 
1667 the Court of Dircetors in their 
letter to the agent at Bantam in Java 
desire him, ‘“ to send home by these 
ships 100 pounds of the best tey 
(tea) that you can get ;” but the first 
nnportation of tea is supposed to 
have taken place-in 1669, when two 
canisters, containing 1432 pouuds, 
were received by thes way of Bantam, 
as it does not appear any direct in- 
tercourse then existed with China. 
In the year 1678 the Company im- 
ported 4713 pounds of tea, but so 
jarge a quantity seems to have glut- 


ted the market, for the imports of 


tea for six subsequent years amonnt- 
ed in all to 410 pounds, purchased 
generally at Surat or Madras. In 
1680 we find the first notice of a 
ship sent direct by the Kast India 
Company io China. In 1700 there 
were three ports open for the recep- 
tion of English vessels, viz. Limpo, 
Canton, and Amoy. 

Since that period the commerce 
with Caxton has progressively in- 
creased, although it has occasionally 
met with accidental interruptions; 
as in 1784 and 1801 when two Chi- 
nese were killed by shot from Bri- 
tish vessels. The most recent dif- 


ference took place in 1806, when an- 
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expedition having been sent from 
Bengal to garrison Macao with Bri- 
lish troops, the trade was stopped, 
but the troops being subsequently 
withdrawn, an amicable arrangement 
took place, and the trade resumed 
its usual course. 

Tehieu-Ling, the old Empcror of 
China, resigned his throne to his 
15th son, the present sovercign Kea- 
King, in February, 1796, having com- 
pleted areign of 60 years. He died 
in February, 1799, aged 89 ycars. 
Since the acecssion of the present 


monareh the reins of government 


appear to have been considerably re- 
laxed, as insurrections have been 
frequent, and some of them at no 
creat distance from Canton. Al- 
though, in general, there are a much 
greater number of troops quartered 
throughout the province of Canton 
than in any other, a preeantion ne- 
cessary on account of the great in« 
flux ot foreigners to the port. The 
sea coast has also been so meh in- 
fested by pirates as to threaten the 
extiuction of the Chinese coasting 
and foreign trade in their own ves- 
sels. (Staunton, Barrow, Milburn, 
Elmore, Johnson, Macpherson, Quar- 


‘terly Review, Se. ) 


Canyarura, (the Town of the Vir- 

gin).—A small town, containing 
Ane 200 houses, in the district of 
South Canara, situated on the south 
banks of a river whieh snrrounds the 
iown and fort of Cumly. Lat. 12°. 
34..N. Long. 759, 4’. E. The inha- 
bitants are chiefly Moplays, Mucuas, 
Mogayers, and Coneanies. (#. Bu- 
chanan, §¢.) 

Cap anp Burton Istes.—Two 
small isles in the Straits of Sunda, 
the first lying in lat. 5°. 48".8. Lone. 
105°. 48’. E.; the sceond in lat, 5° 
49°. S. Leng. 105°. 48". E. They 
appear to have becn originated by a 
subaqueous volcano. 

In the Cap are two caverns run- 
ning horizontally into the side of the 
rock, and in these are found a num- 
ber of the bird nests so much prized 
by the Chinese. They seem to be 
composed of £ue filaments, cement- 
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dad together by transparcnt viscous 
matter, not nnlike what is left by the 
foam of the sca upon stones alter- 
nately covered with the tide, or those 
gelatinous animal substances found 
Hoating on every coast. ‘The birds 
that build these nests are small grey 
swallows, with bellies of a dirty 
white. ‘They are very small, and so 
qnick of tight, as to be shot with 
difficulty. ‘The same nests are said 
to be found in deep caverns, at the 
foot of the highest mountains in the 
middle of Java, at a great distance 
from ihe sca, from which, it is 
thonght, the birds derive no mate- 
vials, either for their food or the 
constraction of their nests, They 
{eed on insects which they find hover- 
ing over stagnated pools between the 
mountains, and it is supposed they 
prepare their nests from the rem- 
nants of their food. 

The nests are placed in horizontal 
rows, at different depths, from 50 to 
500 feet. Their value is chiefly de- 
termined by the nuitorm fineness and 
delicacy of their texture, those that 
are white and transparent being most 
esteemed, and offen selling in China 
for their weight in silver. ‘Phe birds 
having spent two mouths in prepar- 
ing their nests, lay each two eggs, 
whieh are hatvhed in about 15 days, 
When the birds Levome fledged their 
nests are seized, which is done re- 
gularly thriee a ycur, with the assist- 
ance of bambou aud rope ladders. 
These nests are un object of con- 
siderable traflic among the Javanese, 
but it does not appear that the swal- 
Jows frequent the southern extremity 
of Sumatra. 

A good birds’ nest is about the 
size of a small china cap, almost as 
white as writing paper, aud as trans- 
parent as isinglass, with avery lew 
downy feathers hanging about it. 
‘The connnon black nests are more 
plentiful, and may be had any where 
to the eastward, but they are full of 
feathers and dirt. ‘Che thickness of 
the nests is about that of a silver 
spoon, and their weight, when dry 
aud brittle, from a quarter to half 
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an ouuce. (Staunton, Elmore, §c. 


Se) 

CapaLUAN.—A_ small island, one 
of ihe Phillippines, lying due south 
of the Island of Luzon, distant tour 
niles, Lat. 13°. 50", N. In length it 
may be estimated at 14 miles, by 
five the average breadth. 

CarnaMnassa, (Carma nasa, the 
destruction of pious works).—A small 
winding river, whieh separates the 
province of Bahar from that of Be- 
nares, 

By an ancient text the Hindoos 
were forbidden even to touch the 
waters of the Caramnassa, but the 
tuhabitants on its banks claim an 
exeniption which is admitted by the 
other Hindoos, although their aver- 
sion to the Caramnassa continues as 
greatas ever. By the contact alone 
of its baneful waters, pilgrims snp- 
pose they lose the fruit and efficacy 
of their religious ansterities and pil- 
grimages, and they always cross it 
with the utmost caution. Major 
Remnel thinks itis the Commenasses 
of Arian. 

On crossing this river on service 
from Bahar, the Bengal officers re- 
ceive an adilitional pay, to enable 
them to defray the increased ex- 
penses they are snbjected to in the 
upper provinces. (Wilford, Foster, 
Se.) 

Caranja.—A sinall island in the 
harbour of Bombay, named by the 
natives Uran, 

CARCULLA.—An open town in the 
provinee of South Canara, contain- 
ing above 200 houses. Lat. 18° 12% 
N. Long. 75°. 4!. E. Near this place 
are the ruins of the palace of the 
Eyrasn wodears (chiefs), the most 
powerful of the former Jain Rajahs 
of ‘Pulava, or South Canara. (F. 
Buchanan, §c.) 

Carimata.—aA small island, about 
30 iniles in circumference, lying off 
the west coast of Borneo, betwixt 
the first and second degrees of south 
latiinde. This island is high and 
Woody, with a peak in the middle, 
which is generally cloud capped. It 
is inhabited. 
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Carron JAVA—An island about 
209 miles in circumference, in the 
Java sea, surronnded by a cluster of 
smaller ones. Jat. 5°. 45’. 8. Lone. 
110°. 15, KE. The middle one is of 
considerable size, and as well as the 
smaller ones that encompass it, Is 
covered with wood. 

CaRkaAwane.—A_ district on the 
north-west coast of the island of 
Java, adjacent to Batavia. 

Cartt—Some remarkable caverns 
in the province of Aurungabad, si- 
trated opposite to the fort of Log- 
hur, from whieh they are distant 
about four miles, and 30 niles N. W. 
trom Poonah. 

The chain of hills here runs cast 
and west, but the one in which the 
eaves are protritdes from them at 
right angles. he chicf cave fronts 
dne west. Here are an extensive 
line of caverns, the principal of which 
consists of a vestibule of au oblong 
square shape, divided from the tem- 
ple itself, which is arched and sup- 
ported by pillars. Phe length of the 
whole is 126 fect, the breadth 46 
feet. No figures of the deity are to 
be found within the pagoda, but the 
walls of the vestibule are covered 
with carvings in alto reiievo of cle- 
phants, of human figures of both 
sexes, and of Buddha, who is re- 
presented in some places silting cross 
Jegeed, and in others erect. ‘Phere 
are numerous inscriptions on the 
walls, The ribs of the roof are tim- 
ber, and cannot be supposed of equal 
age with the exeavation, «nd are 
dificult to be accounted for, the 
worship of Buddha having been so 
Jong superseded by the Brahminical 
religion. 

A line of eaves extends about 159 
yartls to the north of the great one. 
These are flat reofed, and of a squire 
form, aad probably were occupicd 
by the attendants ou the temple. In 
the last isa figure of Buddha. The 
Carli caves are said to be 6000 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

The difference between the ca- 
verns of Elephanta and Carli are 
striking. Here are no personifica- 
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tions of the deity, and no separate 
eells for sacred rites. ‘Phe rehgious 
opinions which consecrated them are 
no less different, the first having been 
dedieated to the deities of the Brah- 
minical sect, and the last to those of 
the Buddhists, or of the Jains. (Lord 
Valentia, Al. Graham, Sc.) 

CAaRMULLA, (Cartmalle).—A town 
in the territories of the Poonah Ma- 
harattas, in the provimee of Anrun- 
gabad, 100 miles E. trom) Poonzah. 
Liat: 16°. 2640N. ie: 75°33 ae. 
This is a considerable town, with a 
stone fort, whieh has a double wall, 
and a ditch between them; a long 
ditch also surrounds the outer wall. 
(Upton, Ye.) 

CARNAPRAYAGA.—A village in 
northern Hindostan, im the provinee 
of Serinagur, situated at the con- 
fluence of the Alacananda with the 
Pindar River, which comes from the 
S. FE. Lat..20°. 17’. N. Tigi. 
15°. FE. This is one of the five pra- 
yages, or holy places, mentioned in 
the Shastras, and considered as the 
third in point of consequence. The 
village consists only of six or cight 
honses, with a math, or shrine, in 
which is placed the image of Raja 
Carna. (Raper, Se.) 


nd 


CARNATIC, (Carnata). 


The large province, denominated 
the Carmatie by Europeans, compre- 
hends the former dominions and de- 
pendencies of the Nabob of Arcot, 
aud extends from the Sth to the 16th 
degrees ofnorth latitude. ‘Phe north- 
ern boundary commences at the 
southern Jimits of the Guntoor cir- 
car, defined by the small River Gun- 
dezama, which falls into the sea at 
Moutapilly. From hence it stretches 
south to Cape Comorin, a distance 
of about 560 miles in length, but of 
an unequal breadth, the average 
being about 75 miles. 

The region south of the River 
Coleroon is called the Southern Car- 
natic, and was rather tributary to 
the Nabobs of Arcot than a real pos- 
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session, Prior to the British sove- 
reignty it was occupied hy number- 
less rajahs, polygars, and other petty 
chicts, and subdivided into the dis- 
tricts of ‘Virmevelly, Madura, Ma- 
rawus, the polygar’s territory, part 
of ‘Vrichinopoly and ‘Faujore; the 
principal towns being ‘Panjore, ‘Tri- 
thinopoly, Madura, Tranquebar, Ne- 
vapatain, and ‘Tinnevelly. 

The central Carnatie extends from 
the Coleroon to the River Pennar, 
anu contained the remainder of ‘Tri- 
chinopoly, Volconda, Palamiecotta, 
Gingee, Wandewash, Conjce, Vel- 
lore, Chingleput, Chandgherry, Ser- 
damilly, aud part of Nelloor; the 
chief towns being Madras, Pondi- 
cherry, Areot, Wallajahbad, Vel- 
lore, Cuddalore, Gingec, Pullicat, 
Chandgherry, and Nelloor. 

The Northern Carnatie extendcd 
from the River Pennar to the River 
Gundezama and the Guutoor cirear, 
and inchided the remainder of Nel- 
loor, Ongole, and some smaller dis- 
tricts; the chiel towns being On- 
sole, Carwarec, and Samgaun. This 
last region in ancient Hindoo times 
was termed Andhra, and reached to 
the Godavery. The sovereigns were 
ealled Andhras about the beginning 
of the Christian cra, at which {ime 
the Andina, or Andarz kings, were 
very powerfulin Ludia. 

The principal rivers are the Pen- 
nar, the Palar, the Cavery, and the 
Vaggaroo, all of which have their 
sourees in the table land above the 
Ghauts. The vast height of these 
mountains, and their great extent, 
hot only fix the boundaries of the 
two Carnaties above and below the 
Ghauts, but by stopping the course 
of the winds likewise divide the 
seasons, 

The climate of the Carnatic may 
be considered as one of the hottest 
in India, although somewhat reliev- 
ed on the sea coast by the preva- 
lenee of the land and scaebreezes, 
It is common in May, June, and 
July, to have oecasional showers, 
and at some periods of that time to 
have ecyen three or four days heavy 
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yain, Which cools the air, and ena- 
bles the cultivation for dry grains to 
take place. ‘Phe weather in July, 
thongh hot, is cloudy, with strong 
winds from the west. 

In the greater proportion of the 
Cnrnatic the soil is sandy, and water 
beiug searee, mueh exertion is res 
quired to procure it. In such dis- 
tricts us have not the advantage of 
being watered by considerable rivers, 
or in parts Where the water cannot 
be conveyed from them to tie adja- 
eent fields, tanks are made, whieh 
being filled during the periodical 
rains, fiirnish water for the rice fields, 
and tor the eatile in the dry season. 
Some of these are of great extent, 
aud were originally made by enclos- 
ing deep and‘ low situations with a 
stroug mound of earth, Others of 
less magnitude for the use of tem- 
ples, towns, or gardens, are ef a 
quadrangular form, lined with stone, 
and descending in regular steps from 
the margin to the bottom. 

In the towns, as well as the vil- 
lages, and along some of the prin- 
cipal high roads, are chonltries, in 
the native language called ehauvadi, 
from which probably the English 
term =choultry is derived. These 
public buildings, for the reception of 
travellers, have been erected aud 
cndowed by the magnificence of the 
prinee, the generosity of some rich 
individual, or not uncommonly in 
consequence of some pious vow. A 
Brahmin resides near, who turnishes 
the traveller with food and a mat to 
lie on; and coutiguous is a tank, or 
well, for the pilgrims to perform 
their ablutions. Every where, with- 
in 40 or 50 miles of Madras, such 
useful bnildings are very common, 
and have been erected and endowed 
by rich native merchants of that city. 

The only trees that grow spontas 
neously on the barren parts of the 
Carnatie are, the melea azadirachta, 
and the robinia mitis, the last of 
whieh flourishes both on the arid hills 
of the Carnatic, and on the muddy 
banks of the Ganges. Very little of 
the soil betwixt Ori Permaturu and . 
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Vira Permal Pillays Choultry will, at 
the nsual rent repay the expense of 
eulfivation, and in the present state 
of the population it would uot be 
expedient to let it ai low rents, as 
by that micans nseful labourers might 
be taken from amore valuable lauds. 
The only good water in this neigh- 
bLourhood is preserved in tanks ; that 
which is feud ia wells is called salt 
by the natives, although the quan- 
ity of murtat of soda comtained in 
itis very sinall. Vamines aud searei- 
dics are inuch more frequent in the 
Carnatic and south of India, than in 
the Bengal provinces. 
— ¥n all those districts of the Car- 
natic, into whieh the perinancut sys- 
tem of revenue assessments has been 
introduced, the conditfbu of the eul- 
tivators has been improved; beeanse, 
although the assessment was ori- 
sinally tixed at one halk of the pro- 
duce, in the course of time, by im- 
provements, the half is reduced to 
one third, one fourth, and even toa 
silth part of the actual produce. 

There are few countries that can 
exhibit so many large temples, aud 
otber public nionuments of wealth 
and civilization, as the Carnatic; al- 
miost all the parodas are built of the 
same form. <A large area, which is 
commonly a square, is enclosed by 
a wall 15 or 20 teet high, and mi the 
aniddle of the arcaare the temples, 
which, as if intended to be con- 
ecaled from public view, are never 
raised above the height of the sur- 
rounding wall, du the middle of 
one or more of the sides of this wall 
is a gateway, over which is built a 
high tower, not designed as a de- 
fenee of the pagoda, but as a histo- 
rical mommnacnt of the gods to whoim 
it is dedicated, representing the at- 
tributes and adyeutares of these di- 
Vinitices. 

here were an e<toneing nin- 
her of forts aud fectecsses formerly 
in the Carnatic ovsity built of a 
square form. Taey are now, iu con- 
seyucnce of the [ong infernal tran- 
quiility, rapidly zoing to decay ; but 
the natural strength of the situatious 
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on which they are placed will for 
ever remain, and point out their 
feriner site. Villages «ud towns i 
an open country are bui a day in 
duration, compared with fortresses, 
especially when thie latter derive any 
portion of their strength for their 
natural situation. 

‘The great mass of the population 
in this extensive province profess the 
Hindoo religion of the Brahminical 
persuasion, the Mahommedans being 
butthinly scattered over the country, 
except at the nabob’s court, and a 
few other places. In 1785 there: 
were reckoned to be about 20,000 
native Christians of the Roman Ca- 
tholic sect; and the Christians of all 
descriptions probably amount, at pre- 
sent, to double that munber, ‘The 
papulation of the Carnatic, in its 
most extensive sense, may be esti- 
mated at five millions of souls. They 
are considered inferior in bodily 
strength to the Rajpoots, and other 
natives of Hindostan Proper. 

‘Vhe greater part of the Bralnnins 
throughout the Lower Camatic fol- 
low secular professions, ‘They al- 
most eitirely fill the different offices 
in the collection of the revenue and 
administration of justice, aid they 
are, exclusively, cmployed as mes- 
sengers and keepers of choultries. 

Much of the land is rented by 
them, but, ike the Jews, they sel- 
dom put their hand to aetnal labour, 
aud on no aceount will they hold 
the plough. ‘Their farms are chiefly 
cultivated by slaves of the inferior 
castes, called Sudras, and Paunchum 
Buran. ‘These last are by far the 
inust laberions people of the conitry, 
but the greater part of them are 
slaves. So sensible was Hyder of 
their value, that, during his inecur- 
sions, this was the caste he princi- 
pally endeavoured to carry away. 
"Shere are a few Mahounnedan farm- 
ers who possess slaves, but the most 
iuuneroys class of farmers is com- 
posed of Sudras. Some of these pos- 
sess slaves, but many of them culti- 
vate their farms with their owi 
lauds, 
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Thronghout this province tho ass 
isa very common aninal, ‘Che breed 
is small, asin Bengal, but there is 
am uncommon variety of colour 
among them. Some are of the usual 
ash colonr, while others are almost 
black, in which case the cross on 
their shoulder disappears. ‘They are 
Kept by five classes of people, who 
are all of low castes, the higher 
ranks disdaining the use of so im- 
pure an ammal. One of these is a 
wretched caste, named Cliensu Ca- 
rir, who are described as having 
neither house nor cultivation, One 
common article of their food is. the 
white ant, or termes. They travel 
from plaee to place, conveying their 
children and baggage on asses.— 
Every man has als a cow, instrueted 
like a stalking horse, by means of 
which he approaches game, and 
sheats it with arrows. 

‘The most numerous class of Brah- 
mins (comprehending one half of all 
the Brahmins in the Lower Car- 
natic) is named the Smartal sect, 
who are votaries of Mahadua or 
Siva, and followers of Sankara 
Achanya, Throughout both Carna- 
tics, except at Madras, the Brah- 
mins appropriate to themsclyes a par- 
ficuiar quarter of every town, and 
generally that which 1s best fortified. 
A Sudra is not permitied to dwellin 
the same’ street with a Bralnin, 
while he exacts the same deference 
from the Whallizrw or Pariar, and 
other low castes. These people ge- 
nerally live in wretched huts absut 
the suburbs. 

In both the Upper and Lower 
Carnaties taking sunff is nmeh nore 
common than in Bengal; smoking, 
on the contrary, is in great disrepnte. 
The hookah is totally unknown, 
exeept among Mahommedans. The 
lower classes smoke cigars, but a 
Brahmin would lose caste by snch 
a practice; and it is considered un- 
beeoming even among the richer 
part of the Sudra tribe. 

Throughout the southern parts of 
India fowls are a common article of 
dict with the lower castes, whereas 
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in Beal their use is confined en- 
firely to Mahommedans. In Beugal 
dacks and geese are commonly used 
by the Hindeos, but in the south of 
Tndia these birds are not at all do- 
mesticated, exeept hy Maropcans. 

Notwithstanding the great resort 
of Europeans, and other lorciguers 
to the Carnatic, the genuine Hindoo 
manners are retained by the great 
majority in wonderful pnrity. [fany 
person, leaving Madras, gees to the 
nearest Hindoo village, nota mile into 
the country, he is as much removed 
from Maropean manners and cus- 
tums, as if he were in the centre of 
Tiindostan. 

Trom that part of the Carnatie 
situated between the Rivers Palar 
and Coleroon, the articles of pro- 
duce or manufactures exported to 
Madras are chiclly picee goods, con- 
sisting mostly of blue eluths, salam- 
pores, coarse chintzes, &e. the blue 
cloths are again re-cexported, as are 
inany of the other coloured goods, 
io the castern markets. Among the 
other articles sent from this quarter 
to Madras, are run, indigo, grain, 
and numerous smaller commoditics. 
The imports from Madras are very 
inconsidcrable. 

The first irruption of the Mahom- 
medaus into the Caratic was in 
A.D. 1310, during the reign of 
Allah ud Deen on the Delhi throne, 
when they defeated Belal Deo, the 
Hindoo sovereign. After this pe- 
riod occasional tribute was paid to 
the Deecany sovereigns, and subse- 
quently to the Mogul emperors, but 
actual possession docs not appear 
to have been taken until towards 
the conelusion of Avrengzche’s 
reigu, inthe cominencenicut of the 
18th century. In the year 1717, 
Nizam ul Mulk obtained possession 
of the Mogul coaquests i the Dee- 
ean and south of India, which from 
that period ceased to form part of 
the empire. 

Tn 1743 Anwar ud Deen was ap- 
pointed Nabob of the Carmatic aud 
Areot by Nizam ul Mulk, the Sou- 
bahdar of the Deecan; and, in 1754, 
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after severe contests betwixt the dif- 
ferent claimants, aided by the French 
and English East India Companies, 
his son, Mahommed Ali, was left in 
possession of that portion of the 
Carnatic recovered for him by the 
British arms. In 1763 it was again 
surendered to the Nabob Mahom- 
med Ali, after being wrested from the 
¥rench, the contest having, in all, 
lasted 15 years; in 1783 the British 
had again to reconquer it from Hy- 
der Ali. 

Mahommed Ali died the 13th of 
Oetober, 1795, and was sneceed- 
ed by his son, Omdut ul Omra, who 
died the 15th of July, 1801, when 
Azim ul Aimrah was raised to the 
throne. 

In 1801, the whole of the posses- 
sions of the Nabob of Arcot, situ- 
ated in the Carnatic, with the ex- 
ception of a small portion reserved 
by him as the household lands of 
himself aud family, were transferred 
to the Company by treaty. Of the 
Jands situated in the southern divi- 
sion of the Carnatic, consisting of 
the Tincvelly and Manapara Pol- 
lams, and the two marawars, Ran- 
nad and Shevagunga, and of those 
situated to the westward, ealled the 
Western Pollams, the Company had 
colleeted the tribute since 1792, In 
1795, the Pollams of Ranmad came 
directly under the charge and ma- 
nagement of the Company. ‘The 
remaining part of the Camnatie ter- 
ritories, acquired by the treaty of 
1801, consisted of the districts of 
Palnaud, Nelloor, Angole, the pro- 
vince of Arcot, the Pollams of Chit- 
toor, and the distriets of Sativaid, 
‘Tinevelly, and Madura. 

By the treaty, the nabob reserved 
to himself a elear revenue of from 
two to three lacks of pagodas an- 
uually, unincumbered by any charze, 
the British government uidertaking 
to support a sufficient civil and mi- 
litary force tor the protection of the 
country, and collection of the reve- 
nue. <A liberal establishment was 
also provided for the other branelics 
of the family of Mahommed Ali Khan, 
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Alter this event the country was 
subdivided into the following col- 
lectorships, which comprehend also 
a few distriets from the Upper Car- 
natic, viz. 

1. Nelloor and Ongole, incliding 
part of the western pollams, or ze- 
mindaries. 

2. The northern division of Areot, 
including Sativaid, Puilicat, Coou- 
goody in the Barramahal, part of 
Balaghaut, and the western pol- 
Jains, or zemindaries. 

3. Chingleput, or the Jaghire. 

4, The southern division of Arcot, 
including Cudalore and Pondicherry, 
5. Triehinopoly. 

G. Tanjore. 

7. Dindigul, including Madura, 
Manapara pollams, Raimnad, and 
Shevagunga, partly in the Carnatie, 
and partly in Mysore. 

8. Tinevelly, in the Southern Car- 
natic. 

(F. Buchanan, 5th Report, T. 
Munro, Maleoln, J. Grant, Renel, 
Wilford, Fra. Paolo, §c.) 

Carnout, (Candannr).—A district 
in the Balaghaut ceded districts, ex- 
tending along the south side of the 
Toombuddra River, and situated be- 
twiat the 15th and 16th degrees of 
north latitude. When ceded to the 
British by the Nizam in 1800, it was 
in a very desolate state, on account 
of the ravages it had sustained, but 
its condition has been since greatly 
ameliorated. The chief town is Car- 
noul. 

Carnout.—A_ town in the Bala- 
ghaut ceeded districts, situated on 
the south side of the Toombuddra 
River. Lat. 15°. 50", N. Long. 772 
58’. FE. 

In 1752 this was the capital of a 
petty Patan sovereiguty, which had 
never been completely subdued by 
the Megnl dynasty. It was then 
taken by the Nizam Salabnt Jung, 
through the assistance of M. Bassy’s 
army, and its garrison of 4000 Pa- 
tans ent to pieces, It is still the re- 
sidenee and jaghire of a Patan chief, 
who is tributary to the Company, 
whose northern boundary in this 
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quarter is the Toombuddra, whieh 
joins the Krishna, a few miles be- 
low Carnoul. 

Travelling distance froin tfydera- 
had 127 miles S.S.W. from Ma- 
dras, 279; and from Seringapataim, 
279 miles, (Orme, Sth Repor t, Ren- 
nel, §e.) 

CaRrnouL.—A town im the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Heajy- 
poor, 60 miles N. from Patna. Lat. 
26°, 16’. N. Long. 85°. FE. 


Caroor.—A town in the south of 


India, in the district of South Coim- 
betour, 42 immiles W. from the town 
of 'Prichinopoly. Lat. 10°. 55’, N, 
Long. 78°. 12’, EE. This towi is si- 
tuated on the uerth bank of the 
Amarawati, or Caroor River, and 
eontains above 1000 houses, Ai a 
little distance fromm the town is a neat 
fort, with a large temple, and a gar- 
rison of sepoys. "The supply of wa- 
ter in the Amarawati does not last 
the whole year, so that in some 
seasons there is only one crop of 
rice. Near the river the rice grounds 
are extensive, and tally cultivated, 

The river of Caroor was the an- 
cient boundary between the domi- 
nions of Mysore and ‘Trichinopoly, 
and this conterminal situetion, un- 
der the seeurity of a strong Jort, and 
its rule over a rich and extensive 
district, had formerly rendered ita 
place of great mercantile resort and 
opulence. ‘This place was taken in 
1760, during the Carnatic wars, by 
Captain Richard Smith, from Trichi- 
nopoly, and probably belore this 
event no Fnropean troops had ad- 
vaneed so far west inland. 

Carrar.—aA town in the provinee 
of Bejapoor, district of Mortizabad, 
situated on the south side of the Ri- 
ver Krishna, Lat. 179. 25. N. Long. 
7a. lo. Es. 

This is a considerable town, being 
a mile in length, and nearly as much 
in breadth, well inhabited, aud with 
a good niwket. Nearly in the centre 
ol the town are two pagodas of great 
height and clegant workmanship, 
There is a fort here, but without 
guns. L'rom hence to Satarah isa 
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pleasant valley, well inhabited and 
cultivated, being intersected by niany 
streams. (Moor, . §c.) 
CaRRItANERs. — A singular de- 
scription of people in the Birman 
empire, Who inhabit different parts 
of the country, particularly the 
western provinces of Dalla and Bas- 
seen, several societies of whom also 
dweH in the districts adjacent to 
Rangoon, "They are a simple, inno- 
cent race, speaking a tauguage dis- 
tinct froin that of the Birmnans, and 
entertaining rude notions of religion, 
They lead a pastoral life, and are ihe 
niost mdustrious subjects of the 
state. hieir villages form a select 
connnunity, frourwhieh they exclude 
all other sects; and they never re- 
side in a cily, Interniingle, or marry 
with strangers. ‘They “profess, and 
strictly observe, aniy = peace, not 
cugaging in war, or taking any part 
in AWS contests for dominion; a SYS- 
tem ihat necessarily places them in 
subjection to the ruling power of the 


day. Agriculture, the eare of cattle, 
and rearing of pouliry, are almost 


their only oeeupations. A great part 
ofthe provisions used in the country 
is raised by the Carrianers, and they 
particularly excel in gardening. 

They liave of late years ‘been hea- 
vily taxed and oppressed by the great 
Birman landholders, in consequence 
of which unmbers have withdrawn 
into the mouniaius of Araean. 

Vhey have traditional maxims of 
jurisprudenee for their internal go- 
vermmcnt, but are without any writ- 
len laws. Custom: with them: con- 
stitutes law, Some fearn to speak 
the Birman langnage, and a few can 
write it iimperfeedly. They are ti- 
morons, honest, mild in their man- 
ners, and exeecdingl, hospitable te 
strangers. ‘This peopie are not found 
higher up than Prome. One of 
them being interrogated, accounted 
for their state of ignorance, and as- 
signed asa reason, that God once 
wrote his laws and commands upon 
the skin of a buflaloe, and called 
upon all the nations of the carth to 
come and take a copy, which they 
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all obeyed except the Carrianers, 
who had not leisure. (Symes, &c.) 

CaRNAUL.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Delhi, 70 miles N. by W. 
from the city of Delhi. Lat. 29°. 
Al’, N. Long. 76°. 48’. E. 

Carnicozar Iste.— The most 
northerly of the Nicobar Istands, in 
the Bay of Bengal. Lat. 9% 8’. N. 
Long, 92°. 53’. EH. 

This island is low, of a round 
figure, about 40 miles mm cirennte- 
rence, and appears, at a distance, to 
he entirely covered with trees. The 
soil is of a black kind of clay, and 
marshy, and produces im great abun- 
dauce, with little care, most of the 
tropical fruits, such as pine apples, 
plantains, cecoa nuts, also excellent 
yams, and a root named cacliu.— 
The only qnadrupeds m the island 
are hogs, dogs, large rats, and a 
large animal of the lizard kind. 
There are poultry, but not in plenty. 
Suakes abound, some of the venom- 
ous kind. ‘There is great plenty of 
timber, and some of it remarkably 
large. The natives require money 
for their provisions, and also expeet 
knives, landkerchiets, and other 
usefnl articles as presents. Ships 
calling here may obtain pigs, fowls, 
cocoa nuts, betel nut, papaus, plan- 
tains, Himes, and shaddocks. <A 
species of ginger grows wild in the 
island, 

The natives are low in stature, bnt 
well made, and surprisingly active. 
They are copper-coloured, aut their 
features have a caste of the Malay ; 
the females are extremely ugly. 
They are naturally gay and lively, 


and drink arrack, when offered 
them, in large quantities. Many of 
them speak a broken [English, 


mised with Portugnese, which faci- 
litates intercourse with ships. Their 
hogs are remarkably fat, being fed 
upon cocoa nut kernel, which is the 
food also of their dogs, fowls, and 
other domestic animals. ‘The houses 
of the natives are generally binlt 
upon the beach, in villages of 15 or 
20 houses cach. ‘They are raised 
ebout 10 fect from the ground, and 
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resemble bee-hives, having no win- 
dows. The entry is through a trap- 
dvor below, where the fimily mount 
by a ladder, which is drawn up at 
wight. 

They donot mannfactiure any cloth ; 
what they have is procured from 
ships, which come to trade for their 
cocoa nuts, which are reckoned the 
best in India. The articles they pre- 
fer in exchange are cloilis of differ- 
ent colours, hatchets, and hanger- 
blades. They have ne money of 
their own, and use part of the com 
which they procure as ornaments, 
Their intereourse with strangers is 
so frequent, that they have acquired, 
in gencral, the barbarous jargon of 
the Portuguese, so common over 
the India sca-coast. 

When a man dies all lis goods are 
burned with him, which prevents 
disputes among the heirs. On this 
occasion his wife must conform to 
custom, by haying a jomt eut off 
from one of her fingers; and if she 
refuses this, she must submit to have 
a deep notch cut in one of the pillars 
of her house. Their rehgion is im- 
periectly understood, but scems to 
have no affinity with that of any of 
the adjacent natious. 'There appears 
to subsist a perfect equality among 
them ; the more aged are respected, 
but exercise no coercive authority. 

The Danes formed a settlement- 
about 1760 on this island, to which 
they conveyed a considerable num- 
ber of camon, and named New 
Denmark; but the pestilential ina- 
ture of the chmate compelled them 
to abandon it. (G@. Hamilton, Lore 
Valentia, Haensel, §c.) , 

CARTINAAD.—See CaDuTINADA, 

Carwak, (Cadawada).—A town in 
the provinee of North Canara, 54 
iniles 8. by E. from Goa. Lat. 14°, 
49". N. Long. 74°. 47. fi. 

This was formerly a noted seat of 
European commerce, the English 
Last India Company having had a 
factory here so early as 1673; but, 
during the reign of Tippoo, the town 
went to total ruin. It is sitnated in 
that part of the -Concan, compre- 
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hended by the British in the dis- 
trict of North Canara. A cousider- 
able quantity of ent or terra ja- 
ponicn is procured here, none of 
which grows above the Ghants. The 
Maharatta merchants also come for 
sal. ‘Vo the north of Carwar the 
country is very thinly inhabited, the 
hills producing nothing but bushes 
or stintted trees, among which there 
are scarecly any teak, 

It would appear that at one time, 
all the lands of this district belonged 
to Jain landholders; but, all these 
have been killed or so oppressed, 
that they have disappeared. ‘Phere 
are not any slaves here. ‘This part 
of the Concan, on the fall of the Sul- 
tans of Bejapoor, becaine subject to 
the Rajahs of Soonda; one of whom, 
named Sedasiva Row, built the tort 
at the mouth of the river, and called 
it by his own name. The dialect of 
Conean is used by the natives of 
this place in their own houses, but 
from having been loug subject to Be- 
japoor, almost all of them.can speak 
the Maharatta, (2. Buchanan, Se.) 

Carwaktk—A town in the Car- 
natic, 78 miles N. MN. W. from 
Madras. Lat, 14°. 3’. N. Long. 79% 
Soke 

Carwaree.—A town in the nor- 
thern Carnatic, district of Ongole, 
148 iniles N. from Afadras. Lat. 
15°, 12’. N.) Long. st® 4’. 1. 


CASHIMERE, (Casmira.) 


A proyinee of Northern Tindos- 
tan, si{nated principally between the 
34th aad SSth degrees of north 
latitude, The Valley of Cashmere 
is of an clliptic form, and catends 
about 90 miles ina winding direc- 
tion from the south-cast to the north- 
west. It widens gradually to Is- 
Jamabad, where the breadth is abont 
40) miles; which is continued with 
little variation to the town of 
Sampre, whence the mountains by a 
regular inclination to the westward 
come to a point, and separate Cash- 
mere from Muaullerabad. ‘To the 
north and north-cast Cashmere is 
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bounded by the mountains of Vibet; 
on the sonth-cast and south by 
Kishtewar, in the province of ae 
hore; and on the S. W. by la- 
hore, Mnzuflerabad, and some other 
independent districts, Including the 
smrronnding mountains, Caslnmere 
may be estimated at 120 miles in 
length, and 70 in extreme breadth, 
the figure nearly au oval. The li- 
mits of Cashmere towards the west. 
adjoining Muzuilerabad, are termi- 
nated by alow thick woud, the cdge 
of which is skirted by a rivulet; and 
on the other side rises a chain of 
lofty mountaius stretching to the 
north and south. in 1582 this pro- 
vinee is deseribed by Abul Pagel as 
follows: 

“'Yhe soubah of Cashmere is 
situated partly in the third, and partly 
in the fourth clintate. Ltis composed 
of Cashinere, Bhember, Sewad, Bi- 
jore, Candehar, and Acbulestan 
(Cabul). Mormerly it had Ghizni, 
but now it has Cabul for its capital. 
The length from Kimberdine to 
Kishengung is 120 coss, and the 
breadth trom 10 to 25 coss. On the 
east lies Peeristan aud the River 
Chenaub; on the sonth-eust Bankul 
and the mountains of Jninmoo; on 
the N, E. Great Tibet; on the west 
Puckholi and Kishengung; on the 
south-west the territory of Gickher ; 
and on the north-west Little Tibet, 
It is cncompassed on all sides with 
lofty mountains. Shicre are 26 roads 
into Hindostan, bat those of Bhem- 
ber and Puckioli are the best, being 
passable for horses.” 

The whole of Cashmere represents 
a garden in perpetual spring, and 
the fortifications with which nature 
has furnished it are of an astonish- 
ing height. ‘The water is remark- 
ably good, und the cataracts mag- 
nificant, It rains and snows here 
ut the sanic season as ii ‘Partary and 
Persia; and, during the periodical 
rains im findostan, here also light 
showers fall, ‘The soil is partly 
wwarshy, the rest well watered by 
rivers aud lakes, Violets, roses, nar- 
cissuscs, and inmunuerable other 
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flowers grow wild here.  LEarth- 
quakes are very frequent; on which 
account the houses are built of 
wood. The inhabitants live chiefly 
upon riec, fresh and dried fish, and 
vegetables, and they drink wine. 
Their horses are small but hardy; 
they breed neither clephants nor 
eamels. In their cities and towns 
are neither snakes, scorpions, nor 
other venomous reptiles; but the 
comtry in general abounds with 
flies, gnats, bugs, and lice. Most of 
the trade of the country is carried on 
by water, bnt, great burthens are 
also transported on men’s shoulders. 

The Cashmerians havea language 
of their own; but their books are 
written in the sanserit tongue, al- 
though the charecter be sometimes 
Cashmerian. ‘They write chiefly 
upon teoz, which is the bark of a 
tree. The Mahomimedans are partly 
Sunmnies, and others are of the sects 
of Ali aud Noorbukhshay. Here are 
many delightiul singers, but they 
want varicty. 

The Hindoos regard the whole of 
Cashmere as holy land; 45 places 
are dedicated to Mahadeva or Siva; 
64 to Vishnu; three to Brahma; and 
22 to Durga (the wife of Mahadera). 
In 700 places are carved figures of 
snakes, which they also worship. 

Althongh formerly government 
was said to take only a third of the 
produce of the soil; yet. in faet, the 
hnshandimen was not left in the en- 
joyment of nearly one-third. His 
majesty (Acber) has now command- 
ed that the crops shall be equally 
divided, between the hosbandiman 
and the state. There are but few 
troops in Cashinere, the native stand- 
ing army being only 4892 cavalry, 
and 92,400 infantry. 

The ancients divided Cashmere 
into two parts only, ealling the cast- 
ern division Meraje, and the west- 
ern Kamraj. In the history of 
Cashniere, it is said, that in the early 
aves of the world, all Cashmere, ex- 
cept the mountains, was covered 
with water, and was then named 
Suttysir, Sutty is one of the names 
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of Mahadeva’s wife, and sir signifies 
a reservois. In the year of the 
Hijera 948, (A. D. 1541), Mirza 
Hyder was sent against Cashmere 
by the Emperor Himmayoon, and by 
the help of some of the natives con- 
quered the whole of that country, 
and part of Great Tibet.” 

The lower range of mountains, 
which surround Cashmere, are of a 
moderate height, and covered with 
trees and verdure, affording excel- 
lent pasture for all sorts of cattle and 
wild graininivorous animals; and eon- 
taining none of the larger and more 
ferocious carnivorous animal, such 
as lions and tigers. Beyond this 
rauge are momuitains of a more ele- 
vated description, whose snow-clad 
tops, soaring above the fogs and 
clouds, appear perpetually bright and 
luminous. By ascending from the 
plains up the mountains any de- 
gree of cold may be attained. From 
these mountains tlow innumerable 
cascades and rivulets, which the in- 
habitants conduct through their rice 
ticlds, forthe purpose ofimigation ;and 
in theireourse torm smalllakesand ea- 
nals, the junction of which afterwards 
forms rivers, navigable for boats of 
considerable magnitude even within 
the limits of Cashmere ; and, inereas- 
ing as they flow southward, form 
several of the largest rivers by which 
Hindostan is tertilized. Among 
these mountains are many romantic 
vallies, the inhabitants of which 
have searecly any communication 
with those of the plains; and, on 
account of their poverty and the in- 
accessible situation of their dwel- 
lings, never have been subdued by 
any of the conqrerers who have 
devastated Cashmere. The religion 
of primitive tribes is unknown, but 
is probably some modification of the 
Brahminiecal tenets. 

The valley of Cashmere is cele- 
brated throughout Asia for the ro- 
mantic beauty of its situation, the 
fertility of its soil, and the tempera- 
tnre of its atmosphere. It is gene- 
rally of a flat surface, and being 
copiously watered, yields abundant 
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crops of rice, whieh is the common 
food of the inhabitants. The facility 
of procnring water crsures the crop 
against the injuries of a dronght, 
and the mildness of the climate 
against the scorehing cifect of" the 
sun. At the base of the surround- 
mg hills where the land is higher, 
wheat, barley, and various other 
grains are cultivated. In this pro- 
vince are found most of the plants, 
flowers, fruit, and furest trees, com- 
mon to Lurope; particularly the 
apple, pear, plumb, apricet and nut 
trees, and abundance of grapes; and 
in ithe gardens are many kitehen 
herbs peculiar to cold conutries. A 
superior sort of safhron is alse pro- 
dneed in Cashmere, and iron of an 
excellent quality is found in the 
mountains. The sengeral, er wa- 
ter-nut, Which grows in the lakes, 
forms a considerable portion of the 
food of the lower classes. 

Many Jakes are spread over the 

country, and there is a_ tradition, 
which appearances tend to confirn, 
that the Cashmere Vallev was once 
the bed of a large lake, which at last 
opened itself a passage into Hindos- 
tan, by the channel of the Jhylam 
tiver. Besides this river and ihe 
Chota Singh River, there are num- 
berless mountain streains supplicd 
by the rains, which fall among the 
hills with groat violence from June 
to October, and form many cascades 
and small cataracts which are pre- 
cipitated into the valley, where the 
periodical rains are described as 
ouly descending in gentle showers. 
The prineipal towns of the provinee 
are Cashmere, named also Scrinagur, 
Islamabad, aud Sampre. 

The wealth and fame of Cashmere 
haye greatly arisen froin the imann- 
facture of shawls, the wool of which 
is not produced in the country, but 
brought from districts of Tibet, ly- 
ing at the distance of a month’s 
journey to the north east. It is ori- 
ginally of a dark grey colour, and is 
bleached in Cashmere by the help of 
a preparation of rice flower. This 
raw material of the Cashmere shawls 
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is a wool, or rather a down, that is 
protected by the coarse hair of a goat, 
which is bred in Tibet. Neither the 
Delhi emperors, who made various 
attempts to introduce the brevd of 
the shawl goat into the upper pro- 
vinces of India, nar the soverctgns 
of Persia, liave ever been able to 
succeed in procuring wool of an 
equally fine quality with that of Ti- 
bet. "The Persian shawl from the 
wool of Kerman comes nearer the 
Caslinere shaw! than the English. 

Alter the yarn of the wool is pre- 
pared, it is stained with such eolours 
as may be yudged best suited fora 
sale, and after being wove the piece 
isonee washed. "Phe border, which 
usually displays a varicty of figures 
and colours, Is attached {to the shawls 
after fabrication; bnt, in sudelicate a 
manner, that the junction is not dis- 
ceruible. "The price at the loom of 
an ordinary shawl is cight rupees; 
thence, in proportion to quality, it 
preduces from 15 to 29 rnpees, and 
some of a very fine quality sell so 
high as 40 rupees the first cost. The 
flowered work greatly adds to the 
expense, and altogether 100 rnpecs 
is occasionally given, A large pro- 
portion of the Cashmere revenue is 
lrausmitted to the eapital in shawl 
goods. 

The Cashmerians also fabricate 
the best writing-paper of the cast, 
which was formerly an article of ex- 
tensive traffic, as were its lacquered 
ware, eutlery, aud sugar; but trade 
of all sorts is uow in a very languid 
state. A wine resembling Madcira 
is manufactured in this province, 
and a spirituous liquor is also dis- 
tilled from the grape. Atnritsir, in 
Lahore, the Scik capital, is at pre- 
sent the grand emperinm for the 
shawls and saffron of Cashmere, ‘Phe 
boats of Cashmere are long and nar- 
row, and are moved with paddles. 
The country being intersected by 
numerous streams, navigable | for 
small vessels, might greatly benefit 
under a better guvernment by this 
commodious internal conveyance. 
As there are no carayanscrais in 
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Cashmere, commercial ae. Ae 
gencrally lodged with their brokers. 

Tn the time of Aurengzche the re- 
yenne collected in Cashinere was 
three and a half lacks of rupees per 
annum; im 1783, the Afghan go- 
yernors, on behalf ot the Cabul sove- 
reign, extorted above 20 lacks. At 
that time the army of the province 
was about 3000 horse, chiefly At 
ghans, the natives seldom engaging 
in any military ocenpation, which is 
averse to their genius and disposi- 
tion. 

The natives of Cashmere are a 
stout, well-formed people, and their 
complexions what in France or Spain 
would be termed brunette. They 
are naturally a gay and lively pcople, 
and eager in the pursuit of wealth. 
Vhey are accounted much more 
acute and intrigning than the natives 
of Hindostan generally, and prover- 
bially liars. ‘They are also much ad- 
dicted to the cultivation cf literature 
and poctry, and the common people 
remarkably ingenious in cabinct 
work of all descriptions. ‘hey have 
not the slighest resemblance to their 
Tartarian neighbonrs, who are an 
agly race of people; on the contrary, 
the Cashmerian females have been 
celebrated for their beauty and com- 
plexions, and on that account much 
sought after for wives by the Mogul 
nobility of Delhi, that the breed 
might not degencrate. ANhough 
tertile, the country is not thickly po- 
pulated, on account of the miserable 
governments to which it has so long 
been subjected. ‘The whole number 
are probably nich under halfa mil- 
tion, a great proportion of whom arc 
Hindoos, professing to follow the 
Brahininical doctriues. — All Cash- 
mere is reckoned holy land by the 
Hiudoos, and abounds with imiracu- 
Jous fountains. ‘Fhe Janguage of 
Cashinere springs from a sanseril 
stock, and resembles that of the Ma- 
haratias; their songs are composed 
in the Persie, which they consider 
less harsh. 

Prior to the Mahommedan con- 
quest of India, Cashmere was cele- 
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brated for the learnings of its Brak- 
mins and the maguificence of its 
temples. "Phe period of its subjuga- 
tion is nneertain; but it was attack- 
ed and ravaged by Mahmood of 
Ghizni so carly as A.D. 1012. Tt 
was governed in a loug succession 
by arace of ‘Tartar princes, of the 
Chug or Chugatay tribe, until 1586, 
when it was subdued by Acher, and 
remained annexed to the house ot 
Timur for 160 years, after which it 
was betrayed by the Mogul gover- 
nor, about 1754, to Ahmed Shah 
Duranny, and constitnted a provinee 
of the Atghan sovereignty of Cabul 
until 1809, when Mahommed Khan 
ihe soubahdar, on the part of the 
Cahul, revolted, and has ever suiece 
maintained his independence, both 
against the Afghan sovercigns, and 
Runjeet Singh, the Secik Rajah of 
Lahore. (Foster, Abul Fazel, Ber- 
ner, Rennel, Malcolm, Sc.) 
CASHMERE, (or Serinagur).—A 
town in the province of Cashmere, 


of which it is the eapital. Lat. 349, 
20'.N. Long. 73°. 43! i. In 1582, 


it is described by Abul Tazel as 
follows : 

* Serinagur, the capital of Cash- 
mere, is four farsangs in length. The 
last mentioned one is dry during 2 
part of the year, and the Mar is 
soinetimes so shallow, that boats can- 
not pass through it. ‘This city has 
been for ages in a flourishing state ; 
aud here are manufactured shawls 
and other fine woollen stuffs. On 
the cast side of the city is a high 
hill, called the mountain of Soliman, 
and adjoining are two large lakes, 
whieh are always full.” 

The town of Cashmere was for- 
marly known by the name of Seri- 
nagur, Init now by that of the pro- 
vince. It extends about three miles 
on each side of the River Jalum, 
ever which are four or five wooden 
bridges; and it vecupics, in some 
put of its breadth, which is unequal, 
about two miles, ‘Che houses, many 
of them two and three storics high, 
are slightly built of brick and mor- 
tar, with a large intermixture of tim 
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ber. On the wooden roof is laid a 
covering of earth, which affords 
Warmth in winter, and during the 
sumotier is planted with flowers. ‘Phe 
streets are narrow, and choked with 
the filth of the inhabitants, who are 
proverbially unclean; and there are 
no buildings worthy of remark. ‘The 
sonbahdar, or governor of Cashinere, 
resides in a fortress, called shere- 
shur, ocenpying the south-east quar 
ter of the city. 

The benefit which this city enjoys, 
in a nild salubrious air, and a river 
flowing through its centre, is essci- 
tially alloyed by its confined con- 
struction and the extreme tilthiness 
of the people. ‘There are covered 
floating-baths ranged along the sides 
of the river. 

The Lake of Cashmere, named in 
the provincial language the Dall, has 
Jong been celchrated tor its beauties. 
It extends from the north-east quar- 
ter of the cify, in an oval cireum- 
ference of five or six miles, and joins 
the Jalum by a narrow ¢hiunnel, near 
the suburbs. The northern view of 
the Jake is tenninated, at the dist- 
ance of 12 miles, by a detached 
range of mountains, which slope 
from the centre te each angie; and 
from the base, a spacious plain, pre- 
served in constant verdure by imme- 
rous streams, extends with an easy 
dechvity to the surface of the water. 
Yn the ecutre of the plain, as it ap- 
proaches the lake, oe of the Delhi 
emperors, probably Shah Jehan, con- 
structed a spacious garden, called 
Shalimar. ‘Phe numerous small 
islands mn the lake have the effect of 
ornamenting the scene. 

3ernicr, Who visited this country 
in 1663, when travelling in the suit 
of the Emperor Aurcugzebe, gives a 
inost interesting and romantie de- 
scription of this city ; but since the 
alismomberment of Cashmere from 
the empire of findostan by the Af- 
ghans, this city has greatly decayed, 
smd its buildings been suffered to 
crumble into ruins. Travelling dist- 
ance from iahore, 587 mites; from 
Agra, 724; from Juchnow. 866; 
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fron Bombay, 1277; fram Cal- 
eutta, 1564; and from Madras, 1882 
miles. (Foster, Lenel, sibul Fazel, 
Bernier, §e.) 

Casny, (Cashki)—A small dis- 
trict in Northern Hindostan, tribu- 
tary to the Ghoorkali Rajahs of Ne- 
pul, and situated between the 28th 
and 29th degrees of north latitude. 
Respeeting this petty state very little 
is known, exeept that it forms part 
of the region named the connutry of 
the 24 Rajahs. "Phe country is very 
mountainous, 

Casny.—<A town in Northern Hin- 
dostan, the capital of a small district 
of the same name, in the country of 
the 24 Rajahs. and tributary to Ne- 
paul, Lat. 26°. 42", NN. Long, 82° 
40". Ei. 

Cassar River.—This river has its 
source in the province of Bahar, dis- 
triet of Ramghur, aud not far from 
the town of Rameghuw, from whence 
it flows in a sonth-casterly direction, 
passing the town of Midnapoor in its 
course; affer which it falls into the 
western, or Hooghly branch of the 
River Ganges, a few miles below 
Diamond Point. 

Cassay.—A_ province in the Bir- 
man cmpire, situated about the 24th 
degree of north latitude, This coun- 
try is bounded on the north by Ca- 
char and Assam; on the sonth by 
Aracan, and the rude tribes border- 
ing on that country; on the west it 
has the Bengal distriets of Tipperah 
and Sylhet; and on the east it is se- 
parated fiom the original Birman 
territories by the River Keenducm, 
which, taking a south-eastern conrse, 
unites its waters with those of the 
Irvavaddy, a short way above the 
town of Sembewghewn. ‘The eapi- 
tal city is Munipoor, and by the in- 
habitants of Bengal the Cassayers 
are called Muggaloos, an appellation 
with which they themselves are to- 
tally unacquamted. This name the 
Enropeans have applied to the coun- 
try, turning itinto Meckley. Katthee 
is the name given to this people by 
the Birmans, which has been taken 
for the name of the country, and 
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corrupted into Cassay; the natives 
of -which eall themselves Moitay. 

The Cassayers have a softness of 
countenance mneh more resembling 
the natives of Hindostan than the 
Birmans, with whom they bave very 
little aflinity either in manners or 
appearanee. Many of these people, 
taken prisoners in the wars, are how 
settled in the neighbourhood of the 
Birman capital, Ummerapoor, where 
their snperior skill and industry, 
in different branches of handicralt 
work, supply them with a comfort- 
able subsistence. ‘They cultivate 
pulse, greens, onions, and such vege- 
tables as the Birmans use, and trans- 
port them across the lake to Umme- 
rapoor, where they retail them in the 
market. 

The gunsmiths of the Birman em- 
pire are all Cassayers, but their guns 
are extremely defective. They are 
also much better horsemen than the 
natives of Ava, and on that account 
are the only cavalry employed in the 
Birman armies, and very much re- 
semble those met with in Assam. 
They ride like all orientals, with 
short stirrups and a loose rein; their 
saddle is hard and high, and two 
large circular flaps of hard leather 
hang down on cach side, which are 
painted or gilded according to the 
quality ef the rider. The mnsie of 
the Cassayers is remarkably pleasaut 
and consonant to the English taste, 
in which the time varies suddenly 
from quick to slow. With the reli- 
gion of the Cassayers we are imper- 
fectly acqnainted; bit there is rea- 
son to believe a great majority pos- 
sess the Brahminical doctrines; and, 
in the basis of their characier and 
dispositions, they mueh more re- 
semble a regular Hindoo tribe, than 
the harsh and brutal followers of 
Buddha. Their country may be 
considered as the extreme limits of 
the Brahminical Hindoo sect to the 
eastward, as from hence the preva- 
lence of the Buddhist doctrine in 
some shape is universal. 

In the year 1754, when Alompra, 
the Birman monarch, left the city of 
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Ava to relicve Prome, he detached # 
body of troops across the heenduent 
to chastise the Cassayers, who had 
hitherto enjoyed only a temporary 
independence, when the contests of 
the Birman and Pegue states left 
them no leisure to enforce obedience. 
They were always ready to revolt, 
and quickly redueed to submission. 
The Rajah of the Cassayers, residing 
at Munnipoor, sired for peace, whieh 
was concluded on advantageous 
terms for the Birmans: and, as is 
the enstom, a yonng man and young 
woman of the rajah’s kindred were 
delivered as hostages. 

In 1757 Alompra again attacked 
the Cassayers, and ravaged their 
comitry, but was prevented com- 
pleting the eonquest by the revolt of 
the Pegners. In 1765, Shembnan, 
the son of Alompra, invaded the 
Cassay country, and obtained eonsi- 
derable booty, but appears to have 
intended nothing beyond a predatory 
excursion; but, in 1774, he sent a 
formidable foree against the Cassay- 
ers, Whieht, atter a long and obsti- 
nate battle, took the eapital Munni- 
poor, the rajah having withdrawn to 
the Corrun hills, five days’ journey 
north west of that place. From this 
period the Cassay country has re- 
mained snbject to the Binmans. 
(Symes, F. Buchanan, Se.) 

Caranbuanes Iste.—One of the 
Philippines, situated off the east 
coast of Luzon. Lat.15’.N. Long. 
124°. 30’. E. In length if may be 
estimated at 36 iniles, by 20 the 
averave breadth. 

CaTanmanaL, (Chaturmahal)—A 
village in Northern Hindostan, situ- 
ated in the Ahnova district, inhabited 
priuveipally by pataris, or dancing 
women. Lat. 29°. 40". N. Long. 
79°. 38". E. 

Above the town, under the peak 
of the mountain, stands a large and 
apparently very ancient temple, sa- 
ered to Aditya. It is bnilt at tho 
west extremity of a square, and sur- 
ronnded by 51 smaller pyramidical 
temples. which were formerly sup- 
plicd with idols, but few of them 
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now remain in a perfect state. Tra- 
dition reports it to have been built 
by the Pandoos, An annual fair is 
held here in the month of Paush. 
(Raper, Se.) 

Carcuoura, (Cachor).—A town 
and fort in the province of Agra, dis- 
triet of Purrnckabad, from which the 
zemindar, being refractory, Was ex- 
pelled by the British forces in March, 
1803, with considerable loss on the 
part of the assailants. 

Caroctin.—A small district iu 
the eastern quarter of the Laliore 
provinee, sitnated about the 32d de- 
gree of north latitude. 11 is named 
indiseriminately Catochin and Kaun- 
grah, and is now possessed by the 
Seik tribes. Tt is a very hilly and 
woody district, and is intersected by 
the River Beyah. 

CatManpoo, (Cashthamandiy, the 
wooden metropolis). —- A town in 
Northern Hindostan, situated in the 
valley of \epaul Proper, 40 miles 
from the lofiy Himalaya Monntains, 
Lat. 27°. 33’. N. Long. 85°. 39". KE. 

This place is reckoned the present 
capital of Nepaul, being the resi- 
dence of the Ghoorkhali rajahk. It 
stands on the cast bank of the Bis- 
henmutty, along which it extends 
abont a mile; its breadth is ineon- 
siderable, no where exceeding half a 
mile, and scldom extending beyond 
a quarter of a mile. ‘The naine by 
which it is distinguished in ancient 
books is Gongool-putten; the Ne- 
wars call it Yindaise, whilst among 
the Parbuttees, or mountaineers, it 
is stiled Kathipoor, an appellation 
which seems to proceed trom the 
same popular souree with Catiman- 
doo, a name derived, it is said, from 
its numerous wooden temples. These 
appear to differ nothing from the 
wooden mundabs, or mundirs, oc- 
casionally met with in other parts of 
India, and are principally remark- 
able for their number and size. Be- 
sides these there are many brick 
temples, with three or four sloping 
roofs, 

The houses are built of brick and 
tle, with pitched gr pent roots to- 
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wards the street. They are of two, 
three, and four stories, and almost 
without cxception of a mean ap- 
pearance, even the rajah’s house 
being but a surry building. ‘The 
strects are very narrow, and nearly 
us tilthy as those of Benares, Cat- 
mandog was reckoned to contain 
22,000 honses during the time of Jye 
Purkhaush, and they have since aug- 
mented at the expense of Patu and 
Bhatgong. This statement must be 
understood to comprehend, tot only 
the popnlation of the town itself, but 
ol its dependent villages, there not 
heing above 5060 honses on the 
ground vecupied by the city. A- 
luwing 10 persons to a house or fa- 
inily, which is probably a low esti- 
mate for the houses ef Catmandao, 
its population will amount to 50,000 
souls. 

At the same rate, the tmmbers oc- 
cupying the remaining 17,000 honses, 
formerly inelnded within the juris- 
diction of Catmandoo, would be 
170,000; bnt,in the conntry, cight 
may be taken as the average, which 
would give 186,000 for the total po- 
pulation of the capital and its dis- 
triets. Among the latter, in this 
estimate, are not included Doona- 
baise, Noakote, Nerjah, nor any of 
the dependencies of the Catmandoo 
sovereignty lying beyond the valley. 
(Kirkpatrick, Se.) 

CauGmarry, (Cagmart).—aA small 
town in the province of Bengal, dis- 
trict of Mymunsingh, 38 miles N. 
N. W. from Dacea. Lat. 24° 15’. 
N. Long. 89°. 48". E. 

CAULAHANDY.—A town possessed 
by independent chiefs, in the pro- 
vince of Orissa, 50 miles N. E. trom 
Bustar. Lat. 20°. 7’. N. Long. 83°. 
15’. E. 

CauLasauGcn, (Aisharabag, the 
garden of salt).—A town on the west 
side of the Indus, in the provinee of 
Cabul, 116 miles N. by W. trom 
Mooltan. Lat. 32° 11" N. Long. 
70°. 46. F. 

At this place the conntry inha- 
bited by the real Afghans begins, 
and from hence to Peshawer are a. 
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great variely of tribes. It is here 
also that the Lidus is first coitined 
to one stream, between the banks of 
which it cannot overflow. Caula- 
baugh has been long noted for an 
inexhaustible store of the finest rock 
salt, and it is enriched by consider- 
able aluin works. The salt is sold 
af 25 maund (of 80 libs.) per mpee, 
and transported on camels and bul- 
locks to the Pnijab, Mooltau, and 
the other lower parts of the Cabul 
dominions. The allum also is bar- 
tered in trade. 

The houses of the inhabitants are 
built on platforms cut ont of the de- 
clivify of the ill, and the inhabi- 
tants are an Afghan tribe, named 
Awans. ‘The stream of the Indus 
at Cenlabangh, between the two 
nearest points of the opposite hills, 
is from three to 400 yards broad. 
The adjoining hills are remarkabic 
on account of their fantastie shapes, 
the rain having washed down their 
erumbled substance, leaves to the 
last the highest and hardest parts, 
which often are secn standing on 
bases much smaller than their sum- 
writs, (Lith Register, Sc.) 

Caunpoor, (Ahanpura)—A town 
m the province of Allahabad, si- 
tnated on the west side of the Gan- 
ges, 49 miles 8S. W. from Lucknow, 
Lat. 26°. 30’. N. Long. 80°. 21’. E. 
A brigade ef Company’s troops is 
cantoned here, it being considered 
as the chief military station m= the 
ceded provinces. There are barracks 
for 400 artillery, two king’s regi- 
ments, onc of cavalry, three of ma- 
tive cavalry, and 7000 native infai- 
try. ‘Phe officers of every descrip- 
tion find their own lodgings, which 
consist of very commodions and ele- 
gaut bungalows, built without any 
regularity ona space extending about 
six miles aloag the Ganges. 

Caunpoor is situated on the upper 
part of that vast plain, which e:.- 
tends from the Bay of Bengal to 
the northern monntains approaching 
Vibet. ‘Phe soil of it is not only all 
arable, but with proper cnitivation 
gapable of being rendered extremely 
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fertile. Agriculiure in the feigtis 
bourhood of Caunpoor has profited 
hy the stimulus of a European mar- 
ket and high prices. Indian corn, 
grain, barley, and wheat, are enlti- 
vated; and turnips, eabbages, and 
European vegetables, are, during 
the season, in great abundance, not 
ouly in the gardens of the officers, 
but in the fields cultivated by the 
natives. Grapes, peaches, with a 
profusion of fruit, have long been 
sapplicd by the Europeans. 

In their season sugar canes, and 
other crops, flourish in this part of 
the conntry in great luxuriance ; cul- 
ttvation is, however, oftem inter- 
mpted by ihe intervention of ex- 
teisive wastes, which might be easily 
rendered as productive as the rest of 
the land. 

The treops here, during the dry 
season, suffer great annoyance from 
the dust, which they cannot possibly 
avoid. rem the middle of Octo- 
ber to the middle of June there is 
seldom a shower of rain; the gromnd, 
consequently, becomes parched to a 
cinder; all vegetation, except on wa- 
tered fields, being destroyed. The 
tread ef horses, camels, and bullocks, 
loosens each day a certain quantity 
of dust from the surface, whieh the 
winds that regularly blow in the a& 
terioon raise into the air in the form 
ofa thick cloud, which nearly hides 
ihe suu, and cnvelopes the station 
in darkness. The history of the 
country affords many instances of 
battles, lost and won, aceordmy to 
the direction of the dust, the wind- 
ward pesition giving a decided ad- 
vantage. Wolves abound here, 
which frequently dash into some cor- 
ner of the camp, and carry children 
under five years of age, which hap- 
pen to be straggling among the hnts. 

Atier the cession of the surround- 
ing country of the Doab, in 1862, by 
the Nabob of Oude, a district was 
aitached to the Caunpvor station, 
onda civil establishinent appointed 
for the administration of justice, ane 
the eoliection of the revenue. (Ten- 
nant, Lord Valentia, Rennel, §¢.) 
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Cavarn—A_ small Moplay town in 
the province of Malabar, 28 miles 
N,N. W, from Tellichery. Lat. 12° 
So igang. 75". 20! 1. In 1749 
the English had a faetory here, 
which consisted of a pandiala, or 
bauksall; which Dutch word has 
now, in general, been adopted by 
the natives of the whole Malabar 
coast. 

Tn 1759 the French built a fort on 
the south side of the river, where 
they remained 10 years. Afterwards 
an Etia Rajah (as the husband of the 
Bibby of Cananore is named) built 
a fort cn cach side of the sonthcem 
river. These two forts are now in 
rnins, and the influence of the Ca- 
uniore family entirely superseded by 
that of Choneara Mousa, a Ma- 
hommedan merchant of Tellicherry, 
whose authority extends unrivalled 
over the Moplays from Cayai to 
Mangalore. (4. Buchanan, &e.) 

Cavery, (Cuveri)—aA river in the 
south of India, which rises among 


the Coorg hills, near the coast of 


Malabar, passes through the Mysore, 
Coimbetoor, and the Carnatic below 
the Ghants; and, after a winding 
eonurse of nearly 400 miles, falls into 
the sca by various mouths in the pro- 
vince of ‘Tanjore. 

Opposite to Trichinopoly, in the 
Carnatic, the Cavery separates into 
two branches, and forms the Island 
of Seringham. About 13 miles to 
the eastward of the point of separa- 
tion the branches again approach, 
but the northern branch is at this 
place 20 feet lower than the southern. 
Nhe northern branch is permitted to 
run waste to the sea, and is uamed 
the Coleroon; but the southern, 
which retains the name of Cavery, 
has been led into a varicty of chan- 
nels by the skill and industry of the 
early Hindoos, to inrigate the pro- 
vinee of Tanjore, and is the cause 
of its extraordinary fertility. Near 
to the east end of the Island of Se- 
ringham is formed an immense 
mound, to preveut the waters of the 
Cavery from descending into the 
Coleroon. (Wilks, se.) 


$s 
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CaveryYPAUK.—A large town in 
the Carnatic, district of Conjee. Lat. 
122, 59’. N. Long. 79°. 32'. i. Here 
is agreat cray, or tank, about cight 
miles long by three broad, which 
fertilizes a considerable tract ofcoun- 
try. From Culoor to Caverypauk the 
barren ridge on which the road leads 
is narrow, and the country being 
abnudantly supplied with water from 
the great tank has a handsume ap- 
pearance. Affer passing Caverypank 
towards Arcot, the barren ridge is 
inore extensive, and in most places 
consists of immense beds of granite, 

-or of that rock decomposed into 
coarse sand, almost destitute of ver- 
dure. (24, Buchanan, $c.) 

CAVERYPATNAM.—A_ town in the 
south of India, district of Kistnag- 
herry, situated on the banks of the 
Panaur River, 103 miles east from 
Seringapatam. Lat.. 129% 29, N. 
Long 7S? 22798. 

Caveryporum.—A town in the 
district of North Coimbetoor, 85 
mniles S. E. frem Scringapatam. Lat. 
11°. 49’.N. Long. 77°. 55’. E. This 
town is situated on the banks of the 
Cavery, which, in the rainy season, 
is here a wide, strong, but smooth 
streain, no where fordable; but in 
the dry season there are many fords. 
The country is, in general, level, but 
very stony, and full of rocks even 
with the surface. 

‘The tort of Caveryporum is said to 
have been built by Guttimodaly, who 
was polygar of a considerable part of 
the neighbouring country. The sn- 
burbs contain abont 100 houses, with 
the mins of aimuch greater number. 
There is a custom-house here, this 
bemg an entrepot of trade between 
the countries above and below the 
Ghants. The goods are carricd on 
oxcn, and tobacco is the principal 
article. (#. Buchanan, §c.) 

Cavite.—A town in the Philip- 
pines, situated three leagues S. W. 
from Manilla, within the Bay of 
Manilla, it being the proper harbour 
of that city. Lat. 149.34", N. Long. 
12u°, 45’. E. 

It was once of greater sizg and 
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consequence, but now has, in ge- 
neral, oaly a garrison of 150 men, 
who occupy the eastle of St. Philip, 
which is of a sqnare form, with four 
bastions. All the other inbabiiants 
are mulatoes, or Indians, employed 
at the arsenal, aud, with their fa- 
milics, form a population of 4000 
souls. The Jesuits formerly possessed 
a very handsome honse here, but the 
whole is much deeayed ; the old stone 
houses being abandoned, or occupied 
by Indians, who uever repair them. 
The depth ef water is excellent, as 
ships may lie within musket shot of 
the arsenal; pnt Cavite Bay is in- 
fested by a species of worm, which 
penetrates the planks and timbers of 
ships, and renders them soon unfit 
to keep the sea. Although so near 
to Manilla, being actually within the 
bay, boats going froin the oite to the 
other are often taken by piratical 
Malay prows, and the people sold 
for slaves. (La Peyrouse, Sonnerat, 
Se.) 

CAYAGAX SooLoo Isirs.—A clus- 
ter of islands in the Eastern Seas, 
lying off the north- eastern coast of 
Borneo. Lat. 79. N. Long. 118°. 
50’. E. The largest, abont 30 miles 
in eircumference, is of a middlmg 
height, covered with trees, and the 
soil rich and Inxuriant. In 1774 this 
island was dependent on Svoloo, and 
much frequented by the mangaio, or 
piratical prows. ‘The tide rises here 


six fect on the springs. (Forrest, 
Se.) . 
Cayie River.—A. small river, 


which has its source in the districts 
to the south of Palamow, in the pro- 
vinee of Bahar, from whence it pur- 
snes a northerly-winding course wi- 
til it jeins the Soane in the district 
of Rotas, after a course, tucluding 
the turnings, of about 150 iniles. 

Cayvanum.—A town in the south 
ef Judia, district of Gurrumiconda, 
85 miles S. W. trom Cudapuh. Lat. 
13°, 30... N. Long. 78° 214. 1. 


Crpep Disrricrs.—See Bata- 


GYAUT. 
Cera I[sie.—A smaflisland, about 
20 miles in circumference, lying off 
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the west side of Timorlaut. 
131°. 50’. E. 

CreraM.—A large island in the 
Eastern Seas, extending from the 
128th to the 130th degrecs of east 
longitude, and situated principally 
betwixt the third and fourth degrees 
of sonth latitude. Jn length it may 
be estimated at 185 miles, by 30 
miles the average breadth. 

A chain of very high mountains, 
parallel in their direetion, rous from 
east fo wesi, the vallics betwixt 
which shew every sign of a vigorous 
vegetation. The highest of these 
monntains from the sea appears to 
be 7000 feet in elevation. ‘The pe- 
niosula of Floewamochil, or Litile 
Ceram, is joived ta the main Jand by 
a Narrow isthmus, and, in aucient 
times, produced large quantities of 
cloves and nntinegs, but the trees 
were extirpated by the Dutch about 
the year 1657. The wood which is 
usnally called Amboyna, and the 
Salmoui, both of which are exported 
from Amboyna, for cabinet work, 
are mostly the production of Ceram, 
At present the peninsula of Hoewa- 
mochi] is covered with sago trees, 
Along the shores of Ceram uucoin- 
monly fine shells are tound. 

Rumphius desenbes the wild 
mountains and interior of this island 
as being inhabited by the Horatoras, 
or Alforezc, the aborigines of all the 
islands west of the Papua, or Ori-. 
ental Negro Isles. He says they 
arc a tall, strong, and savaye peo- 
ple, im general taller than the inha- 
bitants of the sea shores. Both sexes 
go nearly naked, only wearing «u. 
handage about their waists, made of 
the bark of a tree. “Their weapons 
are a bambeo sword, and bows and 
arrows. "Chey had many barbarous 
amd bloody religious rites, which the 
Dutch writers have greatly cxag- 
gevatcd., (Stavortnus and Notes, La- 
billardiere, Bougainnile, §c.) 

Crram Laovrt Is_tes.—A cluster of 
sinall islands lying off the east end 
of the island of Ceram, about the 
130th degree of cast longitude, and 
Late. 55. S. 


Long. 
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CELEBES. 

A large island in the Eastern Seas, 
of a most irregular shape, separated 
from Borneo hy the Straits of Ma- 
cassar. It extends trom latitude 2°, 
N. to nearly latitude 6°. S. and from 
119°. to 125°. cast longitude; but the 
toast is so indented by three deep 
bays, that it is difficult to form an 
estimate ofits actual surface. Mak- 
ing allowance, however, tor the in- 
equality of its figure, it may be esti- 
mated at 500 miles in length, by 150 
miles the average breadth. 

This island is called by the natives 
and Malays Neegree Oran Bugegess, 
or Buggess Man's Country, and 
sometimes Tanna Macassar. It is 
sitttated between the great island of 
Borneo on the west, and the islands 
of Gilolo, or Halamahera, Poby, Ce- 
ram, and Amboyna to the east; to 
the south lies Salayer, divided from 
Celebes by a strait, called by the 
Dutch the Budgeroons. Further to 
the south lies Floris, or Ende, Ti+ 
mor, and Sumbhawa: to the north 
there is a broad sea, and the Island 
of Sangir to the north-east. 

A deep gulf runs into the island 
from the south called Sewa by the 
natives, but Buggess Bay by the 
English. There is also a deep gulf 
penetrates the north-east part of the 
island, the proper name of which is 
'Yominee ; but it is also named Go- 


rantellu, or Grnongtelln GHill Har- ° 


bonr). It reaches so deep from the 
north-east into the island, that the 
isthmus which divides it from the 
west sea is very narrow, forming a 
peninsula. On the north-east of this 
peninsula is Manado, or Fort Am- 
sterdam, a Dutch settlemcut, whence 
much gold is received in exchange 
for opium and Hindostan  picce 
goods, chiefly blue cloths, fine Ben- 
gal cossacs, hummums, iron, and 
stecl. There is also a third gulf, but 
not so deep as the other two, which 
indents the east quarter, called 'Tolo 

Ray. 
he principal native states, or di- 
visions, of this island, according to 
the Dutch authorities, are Macas- 
4 
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sar, Boni (the Buggess country), 
Tello, Soping, Looboe,  ‘Tancte, 


Mandhar, Watjoor, or Wadjo, Tous 
radja, and Cajelec, under which 
heads respectively further topogra- 
phical details will be found. 

Celebes jhas three rivers: Chin- 
rana, the most considerable, takes 
its rise in the Warjoo country, runs 
through Bony, and discharges itself 
by several months into the Sewa 
Gulf. European ships can ascend 
this river a considerable way over a 
muddy bottom. The second is the 
River Boli, with three fathoms water 
on its bar, which discharges itself, 
afier a winding course at Boli, on 
the north coast. The third discharges 
itself on the west coast of the island, 
a considerable way south of Macas- 
sar. 

On the east coast of Celebes the 
Dutch have the two settlements of 
Manado and Gorantalo, from whence 
they exported rice and other neces- 
sarics to Ternate. ‘These stations 
yield a considerable quantity of gold, 
about 24,000 taels of 14 dollars in 
weight yearly, amounting to 120,0001. 
and also the esculent bird nests so 
much admired by the Chinese. In 
exchange for these commodities, the 
natives, besides the articles above 
enumerated, take a considerable 
quantity of Bengal opium. 

The chief productions of this island 
are rice, which it can afford to ex- 
port; and cotton, of which the na- 
tives make womens’ dresses, called 
cambays, which are much esteémed 
all over the Eastern Archipelago. 
The Buggess cambays, though often 
only one garment, which completely 
covers the wearer, are often sold 
from six to 10 Spanish dollars each. 
Some are as fine as cambric, very 
strongly wove, but dull coloured, 
being a chequered fabric, resembling 
tartan. The export to Bencoolen of 
cambays was formerly so great, that 
it was necessary to lay a heavy duty 
on the article, as it interfered with 
the importations from Hindostan. 
The Buggesses also mainiacture, 
from the inner bark of a small tree, 
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a kind of paper, in which they wrap 
their fine cambays. ‘This paper they 
dye of various colonrs, and export 
much of it to Manilla, and various 
other places. Ttresembles the Ota- 
heite clothing. The Buggesses im- 
port cotton, both raw and spun, into 
yarn, from the Island of Bally, and 
manufacture beautiful silk belts for 
their creescs; we are not informed 
from whence they procure the silk, 
but it is probably the production of 
China. 

The Macassars and Bugeesses 
make fire arms, bat they canuot 
make gun locks. ‘They also cast 
sinall brass guns, which they call 
Rantakha, and are curions in filla- 
gree-work, both in gold and silver. 
The large rantakhas are about six 
feet long, and carry balls of halt-a- 
pound weight. They build tocir 
prows very tight, by dowling their 
planks together, as coopers do the 
head of a cask, and putting the back 
of a tree hetween them, which af- 
terwards swells. They then fit their 
timbers to the planks as at Boinbay, 
but do not rabbit the planks, as is 
the custom there, Their largest 
prows seldom exceed 50 tons bur- 
then, and they are bigottcd to old 
models and fixtures in fitting up 
their vessels. 

The natives of Cclebes have a 
great disposition for commerce, na- 
vigation, and piracy. Ji these prows 
they are to be met with all over the 
Eastern Seas, and are often found 
on the northern coast of New Hol- 
land, where they go to fish for sea 
swallo, or iche de mar, which they 
sell io the annnal Chinese junk when 
it arrives at Macassar. ‘lo Bencoo- 
Jen they used to carry, in flects, a 
mixed cargo, eonsisting of spices, 
wax, cassia, sandel wood, dollars, 
and the cloths of Celebes, called 
eambays. This trafliv is now, ina 
great measure, trausferred to Prince 
of Wales Island; and they also, in 
their prows, visit Malacca, Achecn, 

- Queda, and Manilla; on trading 
voyages. 

The gold of Celcbes is generally 
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procured, as on Sumatra, from the 
beds of rivers and torrents, 'Flicre 
are many springs issuing from cre- 
vices of rocks, that bring some little 
gold along with their water, which, 
filtering through a vessel bottomed 
with sand, leaves the inetal behind. 

Of the various nations who inha- 
bit Celebes the Boinians, or Bou- 
ginese (called Buggesses by the 
Hinglish), and the Macassars, are 
the best known; the latter havine 
heen long in subjection to the Dutch. 
The Bnggesses are at present the 
most powerfal nation on the island. 
They are of a middiing — stature, 
strong and mnseniar, and of a light 
brown complexion. ‘The Maeassars 
are nol so handsome, but have a 
more manly and martial appear- 
ance. ‘Yheir dress eonsists of a 
picce of cotton cloth, red or blue, 
wonnd round the body, and drawn 
tight between the legs. Upon their 
heads they wear a piece of cotton 
cloth like a handkerchief, with which 
they cover their hair, which is very 
black and long, ‘Their food is rice, 
fish, and pisang, and their drink 
water; though they likewise have 
sagwire, or palm wine. The Bon- 
ginese women are, in general, hand- 
somer than the females of the other 
islands, and the Macassars and Bug- 
sesses are considered, by the other 
insulars, as a class of superior man- 
ners. ‘The Malays affect to copy 
their style of dress, and frequent al- 
lusions are made in their songs to 
the feats and atehievements of the 
Buggesses, who are a high-spirited 
people, fond of adventures and na- 
vigation, and eapable of undertaking 
the most dangerons  cnterprises. 
Among Europeans in the Hastern 
Isles the word Buggess has come to 
signify a soldier, the sae as sepoy 
on the Continent of Hindostan. 
‘Their laws are administered accord- 
ing to old enstoms handed down 
fron: their ancestors, and generally 
nierely retained in the memory of 
their oran tno, or old men, though, 
in sone parts, they are committed 
tu writing, Ju dubious cases they 
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refer to the Koran, if applicable. 
The religion of the Macassars, Bug- 
gesscs, and Malays of the sca-coast, 
is the Mahommedan, which allows 
the men four legal wives, if they 
ean maintain them; but, in the in- 
terior, there are tribes not yet con- 
verted from their ancient religion, 
and others who de not seem to have 
any. 

The Bnggess may be reckoned 
the original lauguage of the Island 
of Celebes. Vhe Miulays on the 
sea-coast speak a dialeet greatly 
mixed with Buggess, and often use 
the Buggess character to express 
their own language. Celebes was 
formerly divided into seven princi- 
palities, which were all united un- 
der an elective and limited mo- 
narchy. Jn this state the island was 
the centre of castern cominerce, and 
extended its conquests, on the one 
hand, as far as the Island of Baliy ; 
and, on the other, beyond the Alo- 
Inceas. The Buggess language was 
assiduously cultivated, and their an- 
cient mythology, traditions, laws, 
and history, preserved in books, the 
ereater part of which are still ex- 
taut, especially in the interior, 
among the tribes who still adhere to 
their ancient religion. ‘The dialect 
of Macassar differs considcrably 
lrom the proper Buggess; but the 
dialects of Leboe, Nurekang, Mand- 
har, and especially of Yoaradja, ap- 
pear almost difierent languages. 

‘This island appears to have been 
known to Magellan and Pigafetta, 
under the name af Celebi, bit was 
not explored until 1525. "The Por- 
tuguese early obtained a settlement 
near Macassar, but were expelled hy 
the Dutch in 1660, who have, until 
lately, entirely contiolicd the islaud, 
the Chinese alone being permitted to 
trade with it. Tu consequence of the 
increasing strength of the state of 
Boni, the proper country of the 

jugeesses, during the last half of 
the tsth century, the power of the 
Dutch had been much on the de- 
eline in Celebes, and it was finally 
annihilated, in 1812, by the reduc- 
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tion of Macassar, and Fort Rotter- 
dam, in 1812, by the British forces. 
(Forrest, Stavorinus and Notes, Ley- 
den, Marsden, §e.) 


ed 
es) 


CEYLON, (Singhala). 


This island is situated at the 
western cutrance ef the Bay of Ben- 
gal, between 5°. 40’. and 10°. 30’. 
N. and 79° and 82% FE. On the 
N.W. it is’ separated from the 
Coromandel Coast by the Gulf of 
Manaar, and is distant abont 160 
miles from Cape Comorm. From 
Point Pedro, at the northern ex- 
tremity, to Dondrahead in the sonth- 
ern, the extreme length is about 300 
miles. The breadth is very unequal, 
being, in some parts, only from 40 
to 50, while, in other parts, it ex- 
tends to 60, 70, aud 100 miles. 'To- 
wards the southern ‘part it is much 
broader thau in the northern, and 
nearly resembles a ham in shape. 

From the sea it presents a fresher 
green, aud more fertile appearance 
than most parts of the Coromandet 
coast. The eastern shore is bold and 
rocky, and the water deep. The 
north and north-west coast front 
Point Pedro to Columbo is flat, and 
indented with inlets fram the sea. 
The largest of them extends alinost 
quite across the island from Mulli- 
pati to Jafnapatnam, of which it 
forms the peninsnia. Several of these 
inlets form small harbours, but so 
full is the N. W. coast of sand banks 
and shallows, that it is impossible 
lor vessels of a large size (o approach 
thei. 

The interior of the island abounds 
with steep and lofty imountains, 
covered with thick forests, and full 
of almost impenetrable juigles, which 
coinpletely siuromud the dominions 
of the hing of Candy. ‘The most 
lofty range of mountains divides the 
istand nearly into two parts, and so 
completely sepnrates them froin each 
other, that both climate and season 
differ on the respective sides. ‘These 
mountains also terminate the eflect 
of tho munsvons, which set in pe- 
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tiodically from opposite sides of them, 
and are connected with those on the 
Goromandel and Malabar coasis, and 
very nearly correspond with them. 
On the wes side, where Columbo 
hes, the rains prevail in the months 
of May, June, aud Jnly, the season 
they are felt on the Malabar coast. 
During its continuation the northem 
parts of the island are but little af- 
fected, and are generally dry. In 
the months of October and Novem- 
ber, when the opposite monsoon sets 
in on the Coromandel coast, it is the 
north of Ceylon whieh is affected, 
and searcely any impression is made 
in the south. 

Although Ceylon hes so near to 
the eqnator, the heat is not so oppres- 
sive as on many parts of the Coro- 
mandel coast; but this temperature 
is chiefly coniined to the sea coast, 
where the sea breczes have room to 
circulate. 

The principal harbows in the 
island for large ships are ‘Trincomale 
and Foint de Galle; they also come 
to anchor, and at certain seasons of 
the year moor securcly in the roads 
of Cohimbo. There are several other 
inferior ports all round the island, 
whica afford shelter to smaller fish- 
ing vessels. ‘These are Batacolo, 
Barbarcen, Matura, and Caliura, on 
the south east; and on the north- 
west coast are Negumiyo, Chilou, Cal- 
penteen, Manaar, and Point Pedro. 

The rivers are seldom navigable to 
any considerable distance iniand ; 
the two priucipal are the Maliva- 
gonga and the Mulivaddy. The 
first takes its rise among the hills to 
the south east of Candy, almost sur- 
rovids that city, and alterwards falls 
into the sea near Trincomale. ‘The 
Mulivaddy rises at the foot of a very 
high mountain, Known to Luropeans 
hy the name of Adam’s Peak, and 
situated about 60 miles 10 the north 
east of Columbo. Besides the rivers 
of Ceylon, there are many lakes and 
canals comnmuicating with them, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Columbo and Nigumbo. 

Ceylon was originally divided into 
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a nuinber of distinct petty kingdonis, 
separated by rivers aud mountains, 
and subject each to its own inde- 
pendentsovereign. In process of time 
the whole country was snbjected by 
the King of Candy, atid divided into 
a few great provinces, viz. Candy, 
Coitou, Matura, Dambadar, and Sit- 
tivacca, which last formerly ineluded 
the rich cmnamon districts on the 
west coast. The chief of these pro- 
vinees was Candy, the residenee of 
the king, and where he still holds 
his court. The abovementioned 
provinces were subdivided into dis- 
tricts, known in Ceylon by the name 
of corles, which subdivisions were 
continued in the distriets wrested 
from the natives by the Dutch, 

The great divisions of the island 
are now rednced to two; the one 
comprehending those parts under 
the dominion of Iinropeans, and the 
other the centrical country remain- 
ing to the natives. 

The internal wealth, as well as 
population of Ceylon, lies on the 
west and south-west coasts; while 
Trincomale, the secure station for 
shipping, which renders the island of 
so much importance to the British 
nation, lies at the opposite side, and 
on the most barren quarter of the 
island. ‘The sea coast, from Manaar 
to Nigumbo, a distance of 125 miles, 
presents in general nothmg but the 
most barren and desert appearance, 
except where it is covered by almost 
impenctrable jungles. A great va- 
riety of curious shells are tound 
along the shores, aud some of them 
very valuable. ‘The mountain, called 
Hainmaltieel, or Adam’s Peak, is one 
of the highest in Ceylon, and lies 
about 60 miles to the north east of 
Columbo. 

The proper name of this island is 
Singhala, from which the term Cey- 
lon was probably derived; by the 
Hindoos, on the continent, it is 
named Lanea; and, by the Mahom- 
medans, Serendib. It is also fre- 
quently named Taprobane ; a name 
which, perhaps, originates from Ta- 
poo Ravana, or the Island of Ravan, 
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a mythological sovercign, in times of 
remote Hindoo antiquity, conquered 
by the great Rama, King of Onde, 
as narrated in the Ramayoon. 

The first incridian of the Hindoos 
passes through the city of Gojain, in 
the province of Malwah, of which we 
know the position; but as Lanea 
(which signifies the equinoctial point) 
falls theretore to the west of Ceylon, 
the Indians believe that the island 
had formerly a much larger extent ; 
and appearances between Ceylon 
aud the Maldives Islands, in some 
degree, justify that belief. The Ri- 
ver Mavaligonga has probably taken 
its origin from Bali, a lero famous in 
Hindoo romance ; from whoim, also, 
the town of Mavalipuram, on the 
Coromandel coast, derives its appel- 
lation. 

The soil of Ceylon is, in general, 
sandy, with but a small mixture of 
clay. In the south-west parts, par- 
ticularly about Columbo, there is a 
great deal of marshy land, very rich 
and productive. ‘This tract is chiefly 
oecupied with cinnamon plantations ; 
and the island, taken altogether, docs 
not produce rice suflictent for the 
inhabitants—yearly supplics from 
Bengal and other parts being re- 
quired, 

The seeds of all nropean plants 
degenerate very much in this chmate 
in a few years, and soon yield but 
an indifferent produce, ‘To preserve 
the quality it is absulutely necessary 
to have afresh importation of seeds 
nearly every year from their natural 
climates. The agriculture of the 
Ceylonese is still in its rudest state. 
Their soil, when it can be watered, 
yields them a sufficicnt quantity of 
rice to maintain their existence ; and 
this seems to be as much as they 
desire. ‘Vheir plough consists of a 
crooked picce of wood, shod with 
iron, which tears rather than ploughs 
np the ground. After the first plough- 
ing, the ficlts are flooded. and then 
ploughed anew; and weeds are ex- 
tirpated with great care. When the 
ploughing season arrives, each vil- 
lage makes it a common concern, 
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and every one attends with his 
plough and oxen, until the whole of 
the fields belonging to the society 
are finished; and the same method 
is followed in reaping the grain, after 
which oxen are employed to tread it 
out. 

‘The extreme indolence of the Cey- 
lonese makes them employ every 
expedient to escape from labour; 
and ihe small quantity of food whieh 
is necessary for the support of their 
existence cnables them, throughout 
the greater part of the year, to live 
without doing any thing. 

Ceylon possesses a great variety of 
animais, at the head ef which must 
be plaeed the clephant. In 1797, 
176 of these animals were caught on 
account of government, and: sent 
over for sale to the continent. ‘The 
superiority of the Ceylon elephants 
does not consist in their size, for they 
are in general not so tall as those of 
the continent, but in their hardiness 
and strength, and in their great do- 
cility and freedom from vice and 
passion, The natives of Ceylon are 
so possessed with the idea of the ex- 
cellence of their own clephants, as 
to affirm, that the clephants of all the 
other parts of the world make a 
salain (obeisance) before those of 
Ceylon, and thus instinctively ac- 
knowledge their superiority. 

Ceylon produces but few animals 
for domestic purposes, such as the 
horse, the latter being bred in the 
small islands in the Jaffaapatuant 
district. ‘The oxen of Ceylon are 
remarkably small; the beet, how- 
ever, is sometimes good, and is the 
chief food of the European soldiers 
stationed on the isiand. Buflatoes 
are frequently employed in drawing 
burthens, and are found in great 
nuinbers on the island, both wild and 
tame. Among the wild animals are 
deer, elks, gazelles, hares, wild hogs, 
aud a small species of tiger. ‘he 
larger kind, called the royal tiger, is 
not an inhabitant of Ceylon; but 
there are tiger-eats and leopards, 
There are no foxes; but jackalls, 
hyenas, and bears, are numerous, 
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besides an infinite variety of the 
inonkey tribe. 

All ihe European domestic poul- 
try are natives of Ceylon, as are also 
pheasants, parrots, and parroquets, 
both wild and tame. Snipes, {flori- 
cans, storks, cranes, herots, water- 
fow] of all descriptions, pigeons, wild 
and domesticated, aud a few par- 
tridges of the red-legged kind. 
Among the variety of birds is the 
honey-bird, which points out where 
the bees have deposited their conibs. 
Crows here, as in every other part of 
India, are exceedingly impudent and 
abundant. ‘There are alse taylor- 
birds, two species of fly-catchers, and 
peacocks, wild and ianre—also the 
common fowl in a wild state. 

"Phe reptiles of Ceylon are exceed- 
ingly numerous; serpents in parti- 
cular abound, and are a great anvoy- 
ance to the inhabitants. Covra ca- 
pellas, or hooded suakes, covra ma- 
nillas, whip aud grass snakes, are all 
poisonous; the three last are of a 
very smail size. Water aud wood 
snakes are harmless. ‘The rock snake 
is an immense animal, extending 30 
feet in length; but, though forini- 
dable from their size, they are per- 
feetly free from poison. They de- 
stroy some of the smalier animals, 
such as kids, goats, and poultry ; 
but the stories of their devouring 
larger aniinals, such as tigers and 
builalces, are altogether fabulous, 
Alligators, of a prodigions size, infest 
the rivers of Ceylon, and have been 
killed 20 feet long, aud as thick as 
the body ofalorse. There are gua- 
nas, toads, lizards, blood-suckers, 
camelions, and Jeeches; as also flying 
lizards, and every species of tropical 
inuscet. Fish are found in great aban- 
dance in the lakes and rivers of Cey- 
lon, es well as in the surrounding 
seas. 

Ceylon is very prolific in plants. 
Among the fruits are apples, oranges, 
pomegranates, citrons, lemons, water 
melons, pumpkins, melons, squashes, 
tigs, alhnonds, mulberries, bilbcrrics, 
mangoes, shaddocks, mangusicens, 
tese apples, cusheo apples and nuls, 
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custard apples, plaintains, jack fruit 
(a species of the bread-fruit), cocoa- 
nuts,. aud several sorts of pepper, 
cardamoms, coffee and sugar tree, (a 
species of palm). ‘The tea plant has 
also been discovered a native in the 
forests of the island. Of trees, Cey- 
Jon contains the banyan, cotton tree, 
nando wood, satin wood, calaiman- 
der wood, and ebony. 

As the food of the natives consists 
chiefly of rice, so their greatest la- 
bour is employed in its cultivation. 
They usually sow in July and Au- 
gust, and reap i February. When 
proper advantage is taken of the 
monsoon, they may have two crops 
per annuin, 

he principal cinnamon woods, 
or gardens, lic in the neighbonrhood 
of Columbo, ‘The grand garden, 
near the town, vceupies a tract of 
country from 10 to 15 miles in length, 
stretching along from thie east to the 
south of the district. ‘Tie best soil 
for the growth of cinnamon is a loose 
white sand, Of late years hiitie is 
brought from the interior, it being 
coarser and thicker in appearance, 
and of a hot, pungent tasie. The 
prime sort, aud that which grows in 
the gardens round Columbo, is pro- 
cured from the laurus cinnamomnm, 
a iree of small size, from tour to 10 
feet in height; the trnnk is slender, 
aud a nmnber of branches and twigs 
shoot out from it on every side. The 
wood is soft, light, and porous, in 
appearance much resembling that of 
the osicr, and when barked is chiefly 
used for fuel. The leaf resembles 
that of the laurel in sliape, but is not 
of so deep a green, On its first ap- 
pearance if is of a scarlet red, but 
after some time it chauges gradually 
to a green, and when chewed las 
the taste aud smell of cloves. The 
blossom is white, and when in fiil 
Lloom seems to cover the woods, 
In passing through the woods little 
scent is perceived, except by pulling 
of some of the leaves or branches, 
The flower has even less scent than 
the leaves or a hit of twig. The 
cinnamon tree produecs a species of 
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fruit resembling an acorn, but not so 
large, which is gathered by the na- 
tives for the purpose of extracting oil. 

There are several dillcrent sorts 
of cinnamon trees on the island, but 
four sorts only are barked—all spe- 
cies of the laurus cinnaiuomum. ‘Phe 
honey einnamou is reckoned the first 
quality, next the snake cinnamon, 
then the camphor eilnnamon, (tlic 
root of which yields eamphor hy dis- 
tillation); and, lastly, an astringent 
species of cinnamon, harsh to the 
taste, named the cabatth curunder. 
'Phese are the only serts barked on 
account of government. 

Until this island was possessed by 
the Dutch cinnamon grew enurely 
in a wild state; experience aiter- 
wards proved that the cultivated cin- 
naniou was, in every respect, equal 
to the wild. ‘Phe Dutch governor, 
Valk, first attempted to rear cinna- 
mon trees, by art, in his gardeu near 
Columbo. 

'rhere are two different seasons in 
which eimtiamon is barked. ‘The 
greater part is prepared during the 
grand harvest, which tasts frou April 
to August; the little harvest eccu- 
pies litile more than a mouth, from 
November to ganuary, Lach dis- 
trict, Where the ciunanion tree grows, 
is obliged to furnish a certain quan- 
tity, proportioned to the number of 
villages and inhabitants they contain, 
Branches of three years old are 
lopped off for barking; tie outside 
thin coat is scraped olf, and the bark 
is Ieeseucd, so as to cone Off in the 
shape of tubes, the sinaller ef which 
are inserted in the larger, wud spread 
out to dry, The buudles, 30 pounds 
each, ave then made up, and carried 
to the store-houses to examine and 
have its quality fixed. This disa- 
erecable task is imposed on the Com- 
pany’s surgeons, who ‘ascertain it 
by chewing a few sticks of each 
bundle, the repetition of which ape- 
ration cxcoriates the tongue and in- 
side of the anonth. and renders it 
impossible for them to continne the 
process above two or three days suce 
eessively, 
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The best cinnamon is rather pli- 
able, and ought not much to excced 
in thickness stout writing-paper ; it 
is ot alight yellowish colour. has a 
sweet taste, not so hot as to oceasion 
pain, and not sncceeded by an atter 
taste. The inferior kind is distin- 
guished by being thicker, of a darker 
and brawicr colour, hot and pungent 
when chewed, and suceceded by a 
disagreeable after-taste, In stowing 
the bales of einnanion on board ship 
black pepper is sprinkled among 
thein, so as to fill up all the iter- 
stices; and, by this means, both spices 
are preserved and improved, rom 
the refuse cinnamon an oil was ex- 
tracted by the Dutch, a pint of whica 
was valued at LOL sterling; but this 
manufacture was hot thought worth 
continuing after the island came into 
the possession of the British, The 
cinnamon tree has been tried on ihe 
coast of Malabar, at Batavia, and 
the [sle of ranece; but it has inva- 
ably degenerated. Even in Ceylon 
it is only found in perfection on the 
western coast, 

‘Phe iniucrals of Ceylon are nume- 
rous, and precious stones are parti- 
cularly abundaut, but nat of a fine 
quality, ‘Phe ruby, the topaz, and 
the diamond of Ceylou are very in- 
ferior to those of Golconda, or of the 
Brazils. Besides these, amethysts, 
tourimatins, (destitute of electric qua- 
lities) blue aud grecn sapphires, 
white aud black crystal, the cat's 
eye, 2 spceeies of opal, and earnelians, 
are found in Ceylon. Lead, tin, and 
iron ore are found in the interior, but 
they are never wrought or applied to 
any purpose, There were formerly 
several mines of quicksilver wrought 
by the Dutch in Ceylon. In 1797 
a sinall one was discovered at Cotta, 
six iniles from Cohunbo, tram whieh 
six pounds was procured at a most 
seasonable period for the garrison. 
This mine las mever since been 
worked with much activity, the pro- 
duce nat reinbursing the expendi- 
ture, 

The Ceylonese, under the British 
coniuion, are governed by their own 
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native magistrates, under the con- 
troul of the administration. All the 
possessions are divided inio corlcs 
and districts, the subordinate super- 
intendence of which is given to the 
moodelicrs. or native magistrates, 
who are chosen from among the class 
of nobles, styicd Hondrews and Ma- 
hondrews. ‘The moodelicrs assist in 
collecting the revenue, settling the 
proportion of taxes and contribu- 
tions, superintending the peasants, 
furnishing provisions for the garri- 
sons, and observing generally the 
conduct of the natives. In some 
districts there is a police corps to 
assist in enforcing the orders of go- 
vernment. The moodecliers send re- 
ports to the Maha moodeticr, the 
chief of the whole order, who resides 
in the black town of Columbo, and 
lays these reports before the go- 
vernor. There are particular moode- 
liers to superintend the barking of 
the cinnamon, and intertere in no- 
thing clse. The class of noodeliers 
are of infinite nse in preserving the 
obcdieice of the natives, and appears 
to be very mnch attached to the Bri- 
tish government, which patronizes 
them. The Dutch usually maintain- 
ed a military torece of 3000 Euro- 
peans, and 2000 Topasses and Ma- 
Jays, which was not found suflicient. 
In 1777, while the Dutch had the 
island, there was a great deficicncy 
in the revenue; and in 1795 it only 
amounted to 611,704 livres. "The 
deficicncy was made up hy the va- 
Inable cargoes sent from the island. 

Besides the native Cingalese, who 
live under the dominion of the Euro- 
peans, the sea coasts are inhabited 
by Dutch, Portuguese, Malays, and 
setilers from the different Indian na- 
tions, ‘The Duich have adopted 
many of the native habits; and the 
chief original trait of the Batavian 
character, which they retain unin- 
jured, is an attachment to gin and 
tobacco; in other respects they have 
adopted the custoins and_ lisiless 
manners of the country. Jn their 
salutations they are very cereimo- 
nions, and make a. profusion of bows. 
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On their tables they have very gross 
and heavy food, haying a great quan- 
tity of butter and oil mixed with 
their fish and other meat. Conver- 
sation with females forms very little 
part of a Ceylonese Dutchman’s en- 
tertainment. These femates, who 
have a mixture of native blood, are 
easily distingnished by a tinge on the 
colour of their skin, and their thick 
strong black hair; marks which are 
not to be removed in the course of 
many generations. Dancing is the 
principal amusement of the younger 
wonien; while the chief pleasure of 
the elderly married ladies consists 11 
paying tormal and ceremonious visits 
to each other. 

‘The present Portuguese of Ceylon 
are the spurious descendants of the 
severa] Tiuropean possessors of the 
island by native women, joined to a 
number of Moors and Malabars. A 
colour more approaching to black 
than white, with a particular mode 
of dress, half Indian and half Kuro- 
pean, is all that is necessary to pro- 
cure the appellation of a Portuguese. 
Althongh they universally profess the 
Cinistian religion, and are commonly. 
Roman Catholics, yet they retain 
manly pagan eustoms, and their reli- 
gion may be cousidered as a com- 
pound of both. Some of the females 
are pretty, with fine figures. ‘The 
incn are about middle size, slender, 
lank, and ill made, so as casily to be 
distinguished ; and from ihis class 
the Topass soldiers were taken. They 
were never accointed good troops, 
heing neither so brave nor so hardy 
as the sepoys, and have been seldom 
employed in the English service. 
The V’rench, however, very gene- 
rally had eorps of them at Pondi- 
cherry and their other settlements. 

The Malays are another race, who 
form a considerable proportion of 
the inhabitauts of Ceylon. ‘They 
universally profess the Mahomme- 
dan religion; although, as to some 
inferior points and duties, they differ 
among themselves. The Duteh go- 
vernment at Ceylon had always a 
regiment of Malays in their service, 
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which has now been transferred to 
the British. Phey are armed and 
clothed in the same manner as Ku- 
ropeaus, except that they wear san- 
dals instead of shoes. 

The far greater proportion of the 
inhabitants consist of native Ces- 
lonese, who have submitted to the 
European dominution, and retain 
their original appellation of Cinga- 
lese; while those who live in the 
country, nuder the authority of the 
native princes, are distinguished by 
the name of Candian. The Cey- 
Jonese are of a middling statnre, 
abont five fect cight inches, and 
fairer in complexion than the Moors 
and Malabars of the continent; they 
are, however, neither so well made, 
nor so strong, The Candians are 
fairer and better made, and less ef- 
feminate than the Cingalesc. In 
their dict the latter are very ab- 
stemious, fruits aud rice constituting 
the principal part of their food ; but 
in places where fish are pienty, they 
also compose part of their imeals. 
Flesh is scarcely any wherein con- 
stant use. 

In Ceylon the distinction of ranks 
among the natives is kept up with 
the most sernpulous exactness. The 
Caudiaus are not allowed to whiten 
their houses, nor cover them with 
tiles, these heing royal privileges. 
Their villages and towns, in place of 
presenting the eompact appearance 
to which Muropeaus arc accustomed, 
look like a nmmnber of distinct horses 
scattered at random, in the midst of 
a thick wood or forest. 

AMl ranks universally chew betel 
leaf, with which they mix iobaceo, 
arcka iat, and the lime of burnt 
shells, to render it more pungent. 
The females among the Ciigalese 
are said to be treated with eonsider- 
able attention. ‘There is no positive 
regulation regarding marriage, many 
men having but oue wife, white 
others have as many as they can 
maimtain, The marriage ceremony 
is attended to only with a view to 
entitle the partics to share in each 
others goods; and to give their rela- 
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tions an opportnnity of observing, 
that they have married into thet 
own caste. Gravity, that mvariabie 
characteristic of the'xas agestate, still 
continues amoung the Cingalese, ina 
mueh greater degree than raight bo 
expected from the stage of their 
civilization. 

ft does not appear that before the 
arrival of the Enrupeans the Cin- 
galese had any sort of dial; they 
measured time hy a vessel with a 
hole in the bottem, which let ont the 
water in one honr, according to their 
division of time. ‘The learning of 
the Ceylonese, consisis chiefly in 
some pretended skill in astrology. 
Among the Candians there are a 
sect of learned meu named Gonies, 
retained by the king to execente all 
the writings of the state, and those 
which regard religious aflairs. On 
which occasions, “they einplov the 
Arabic character. About Jaffna- 
patnain, on accountof its proximity 
to the continent, the Tamul is the 
principal language. ‘The Cingalese 
are expert and ingenions artificers, 


and display particnlar dexterity 
in gold, silver, and carpenters 
work. 


The most singular part of the in- 
habitauts of Ceylon are the Bedahs 
oy Waddahs, who inhabit the distant 
reeesses of the forest. ‘Their origin 
has never been traced, and they ap- 
pear to differ very much from the 
other inhabitants of Ceylon, They 
are scattered over the woods tn dil- 
ferent parts of the island, but are 
most numerons in the province of 
Bintan, which lies to the north east 
of Candy, in the direction of Trn- 
comale and Batacole, and are there 
more completely iu the savage state, 
than any where else. They subsist 
by Iuntiug deer and other auimals 
of the forest, and on the fruits which 
grow spontancously aronud them; 
but they never cuitivate the ground 
inany manner, ‘Phey sleep on trees 
or at the foot of them, and chind up 
like moukies when alarmed. A few 
of the less wild traflie with the na- 
tives, giving ivory, honey, wax, and 
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deer, in exchange for cloth, iron, 
and knives; but the wilder class, 
known by the name of Rambah 
Vedahs, are more seldom seen, even 
by stealth, than the most timid of 
the wild animals. The dogs of the 
Vedahs constitute their only riches, 
and are described as possessing woll- 
derful sagacity. 

The Birmans cf Ava acknowledge 
the superior antiquity of the Cinga- 
lese, and the reception of their laws 
and region from that quarter. ‘Fhe 
King of Ava has within the last 
30 years, at scparate times, sent 
two messengers, persons of learning 
and respectability to Ceylon, to pro- 
enre the eriginal books on which 
He tenets are founded. In one 

stance, the Bintan mivister made 
official applica tion to the Governor 
General of India, to proteet and as- 
sist the person charged with the 
commission, A great majority of 
the Candians siill remain cof the 
Buddhist sect. Gn the sea coast, 
among the European settlements, it 
is supposed the number of natives 
possessing Christianity amounts to 
nearly hail anion. Of these, part 
are Roman Catholics, while others 
attend the Calvinistic and Lutheran 
worship. Ju the interior of Ceylon, 
the ruins of the pagodas and temples 
are mostly ef hewn stoue, aud of 
ninch superior workmanship to those 
of the tower part of the country. 

Prior to the arrival of the Portu- 
guese, Which happened in 1508, 
httle is known of the history of 
Ceylon, und that little mostly febu- 
lous. The strange mythological 
poem, named the Ramayon, narrates 
the conquest of this Island by Rama, 
King of Oude, assisted by an army 
of gigantic monkies; which appears 
to indicate a sort cf comexion be- 
twist the north of hidia and this 
island, that conld not have been ex- 
pected in such remote tines. When 
the Portuguese Conunauder Al- 
uicida arrived, he persuaded the 
sovercign of Cexlon to pay hin tri- 
bute, on condition of assisting him 
against the Arabs—so early do fo- 
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reigners appear to have infested the 
natives of this island, 

At that period the inhabitants 
consisted of iwo distinet races; the 
savage Bedahs, then, as now, oc- 
cupied the forests, particularly in the 
northern parts; the rest of the coun- 
try was in possession of the Cinga- 
luse, whose most powerful chief held 
his court at Columbo. The first 
tribute paid to the Portuguese was 
250,000 pounds of cinnamon, but 
their bigotry and avarice involved 
them in incessant wars with the 
Cingalese. In 1603 the Dutch ap- 
peared, who were ultimately des- 
lined to wrest the possessions fromm 
the Portuguese, and oppress the na- 
tives with a still heavier yoke. In 
1632 they sent astrong armament to 
act in conecrt with the King of 
Candyagainst the Portuguese, whom 
in 1656 they completely subdued, 
after a long and bloody struggle. In 
this year Coluinbo surrendered, after 
a siece of seven months. 

From this time began a new 
serics of wars betwixt the Candian 
sovereigns and the Dutch, in which 
the former was twice driven from 
Candy, his capital, and forced to 
seek reluge in the mountains of 
Digliggy, the highest and most buo- 
penetrable in the kingdom, The 
difficultics of the interior, however, 
were such, that the Duich never 
could retain permanent possessiou 
of any conquests remote from the 
sea coast. In addition to the ob- 
stacies presented by the nature of . 
the country, the Duteh troops sul- 
fered dreadfully from the eflects of 
the climate. The last great war 
carried on with the natives was im 
1764, when they penctrated into the 
heart of the king’s dominions, aid 
took Candy. ‘They were, however, 
at length compelled to retreat, and 
had 400 of their best soldiers made 
prisoners, who were put to death at 
Cuddavilli and Sittivacca, only two 
days march from Columbo. By 
perseverance and the power they 
possessed ef withholding a supply of 
salt, they compelled the king to a 
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peace in 1766, hy which he gave up 
all his remaining possessions on the 
sea coast, and remained enclosed in 
the remainder, for which he paid tri- 
bute in the productions of the coun- 
try. Tu return tor these valuable ac- 
quisitions, the Dnteh acknowledged 
the Caudian sovercigu as Mmperor 
of Ceylon, to which they added a 
munber of other maguilicent ap- 
pellations. ‘Tranquillity, however, 
was not secured by this treaty, as 
the Candians often endeavoured by 
foree of arms to procure better 
terms. Such was the state of affairs 
between the Dutch aud Candians 
towards the commencenieut of tue 
war in 1793. 

In January, 1782, the British 
forees captured 'frincomale after a 
yery slight resistance; bat it was 
shorily atter with equal ease retaken 
by the french feet, commanded by 
M. Suffreiu. Cexlon eontinned in 
the possession of the Dutch until 
1796, when it was conquered by the 
British, and finally ceded at the 
peace of Amiens. In 3802 it was 
constituted a royal govermment, im- 
mediaicly under the direction of the 
crown, whieli appoluts the officers, 
and regulates the internal manage- 
ment. The council is composed of 
the governor, ehief justice, the com- 
miauder of the forces, and the secre- 
tary. The revenues of all sorts 
aumutnts to about 230,0001. per an- 
num, which sum  comprehends 
60,0001. per annum paid by the East 
India Company for cinnamon, and 
40,0001. the average produce of the 
fisheries. (Percival, Kuox, Symes, 
C. Buchanan, Jones, &e.) 

Cuacky, (Chaki).—A town in the 
province of Bahar, district of Mong- 
hir, 102 miles S. E. by S. from Patna. 
Lat. 24°, 33’. N. Long. 86°. 25’, E. 

CHAMPARUM.—See Brrtiau. 

CuanpalL, (Chandala)—A_ town 
in the Maharatta territories, in the 
provinee of Malwah, 110 miles N. E. 
trom Oojain, Lat. 23°. 43’. N. Long, 
77-23 

CuHaGains.—A large fortified town 
in the Binnan empire, situated on 
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the west bank of the Irawaddy, op- 
posite to the city of Ava. Jat. 21° 
54. N. Long. 969. EL This is the 
principal emporium to which cotion 
is brought from all parts of the coun- 
try ; and where, after beiug cleaned, 
it isembarked lor the Chiua sarket. 
It is sent from: hence by the Jra- 
wadidy in boats, which carry about 
36,009 pounds; the voyage to Quan- 
tong, on the frontiers ofthe province 
of Yunan in China, occupying froin 
350 to 40 days. tn the latier part of 
the journey the passage is difieult 
aud dangerous, owing to the icreas- 
ed rapidity of the stream over a 
rocky chamel At Chagaing fe- 
males perform the office of cleaning 
the cotton from the seeds, which is 
“feeted by double cylinders: tumcd 
by alathe. She turns the machine 
with her foot, while she supplies the 
cotton with her hands. 

Naindojee Praw, the second mo- 
narch of the reigning family, re- 
moved the seat of the govermment 
from Nonchaboo to Chagaing, on 
account of the purity of the air, and 
the beauty of the scenery around it. 
This town is a great place of reli- 
gious resort, on account of the mum- 
ber of praws or temples erceted in 
the neighbourhood. {t ts also the 
principal manniaciory of idols, which, 
hewn ont of an adjacent quarry 
of fine alabaster, are sculptured here, 
and are afterwards transported to 
the remotest corners ef the Birman 
empire. 

Near to Chagaing is a town named 
Kyeock Zeit, remarkable for being 
the great manufactory of marble 
idols, the inhabitauts of which are 
statuaries. Here are 30 or 40 large 
yards crowded with artists at work, 
on images of various sizes; but alt 
of the same personage, Gaulma, sit- 
ting cross legged on a pedestal. The 
largest a little exeeeds the human 
size, and the cost is 12 or 13h but 
some diminutive Gaudmas may be 
had fur six or seven shiliings. The 
workmen do not part with their sa- 
cred commodity to any but Bir- 
mans. 
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In this neighbourhood also is a 
manufactory of rockets, of a most 
enormous size. ‘The tubes are the 
trunks of trees, bored like a pump, 
in some the cavity of the cylinder is 
nine or 10 inehes in diameter, and 
the wood about two inehes thick; 
the length varies from 12 to 20 fect. 
These tubes are filled with a com- 
position of charcoal, saltpetre, and 
sunpowder, rammed very hard; and 
the large ones are discharged from a 
high scaffold, erected on purpose. 
Bamboos, fastened together, of a 
length adapted to preserve the poise 
from the tail of the rocket. In this 
braneh of pyrotechny the Birmans 
take great delight, and are particu- 
larly skilful. (Symes, Cox, &e.) 

CHALAWAR, (Jhalawar).—A_ dis- 
trict in the province of Gujrat, which 
occupies a considerable tract of 
country between the Gnifs of Cam- 
bay and Cutch, and situated prin- 
cipally between the 21st and 22d 
degrees of north latitude. The dis- 
tricts of Werrear, Putwar (Pattan), 
and Chuwal, are all properly in- 
eluded in Chalawara. By Abul Fazel 
in 1582 it is described as follows: 

“ Chalawareh was formerly an in- 
dependent country, but is now sub- 
ject to the governor of Gujrat, and 
inhabited by the tribe Chalah.” 

The original seat of the Jhalawar 
anthority was at Dhaina, now a 
sinall village between Adrianna and 
Jhingwara. At a very carly period 
the family of Drangdra, trom whom 
the Jhala chieftains are sprung, re- 
sided at Dhama, of which no ruins 
remain to indicate its furmer gran- 
deur. 

The Rajpoots of this part of Guj- 
rat are divided iuto three classes, 
the Jeenamas, the Kuraria, and the 
Naroda, The first are respectable, 
and addressed with the title of Jee ; 
the second have resigned some part 
of their rank, and perform menial 
offices; the last have wholly relin- 
quished their military character, cul- 
livate the land, and are now de- 
graded to the rank of Koonbees. 
All these classes have an iusnrmount- 
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able objection to the flesh of a black: 
goat, which they consider unwhole- 
some. . 

A great proportion of this district 
is but thinly inhabited, and remains 
still in a state of nature, although 
some appearances authorize the sup ° 
position, that it formerly enjoyed a 
greater state of prosperity. It is. 
now laid waste by the predatory hos 
tilitics of the tribes that oceupy it ; 
and, although the Guicowar claims a 
dominion over the whole, his an- 
thority is but httle attended to. It 
contains no towns or rivers Of mag- 
nitude, and the faee of the conntry 
is hilly and regular. (Af Durdo, 
Abul Fazel, &c.) 

CuaLoo.—aA village in Tibet, si- 
tuated midway between two lakes. 
Lat. 28°. 18’. N. Long. 89°. 15’. E. 
These lakes are frequeuted by great 
abundance of water fowl, wild geese, 
dneks, teal, and storks, which, on 
the approach of winter, take their 
flight to milder regions. Prodigious 
numbers of saurasses, the largest of 
the crane kind, are seen here at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, and great 
quantities of their eggs are collected 
on the banks. This vicinity produces 
a dwarfish wheat of the lamas kind. 

One of the lakes is held in high 
respect by the inhabitants of Bootan, 
who fancy it a favourite haunt of 
their chief deities. To the north of 
these lakes there is a plain, impreg- 
nated with a saline substance re- 
sembling natron, and called by the 
natives of fiindostan, where it is 
also found in great abundance, sed+ 
jy-mutti. (Zurner, Sc.) 

CHAMBAH, (Champa).—An exten- 
sive mountainous district in the pro- 
vince of Lahore, situated about the 
33d degree of north Jatitude. It is 
intersected by the Ravey River, and 
bonded on the east by the Beyah. 
it is now possessed by the Seiks and 
their tributaries. 

CuHameaH.—A town in the Seik 
territories, in the province of Lahore, 
110 miles N. E. trom the city of La- 
hore. Lat, 32° 284. N. Long. 75°. 
33". EB. 
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CHanpan, (Chandra, the Moon).— 
A town in the Maharatta icrritories, 
in the province of Khandesh, situat- 
ed on the south side of the Purnah 
River, near its Junction wiih the 
'Tuptee, 20 miles S.S. E. from Boor- 
hanpoor. Lai. 21°. 5. N. Long. 76°. 
Gd. 

CHanpaH.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Berar, 87 miles S. from 
Nagpoor, the capital of a district of 
the same naine, and at present pos- 
sessed by the Nagpoor rajah. Lat. 
20°. 3’. N. Long. 79°. 54’. Is. 

Cuanpan.—A large distriet in the 
province of Gundwana, subject to 
the Nagpvor Maharattas, situated 
principally between the 20th and 
21st degrees of north latitude. Com- 
pared with the Goand Hills to the 
north this is a champaign country, 
the soil of which is sandy. ‘The pro- 
duce is chielly rice, with small quan- 
tilies of pulse and sugar cane. ‘The 
inhabitants possess numcrous herds 
of goats and sheep. There is a very 
perceptible difference betwixt the 
climate of this plain country and 
that of the Goand Mountains, From 
the Chandah district cotton is ex- 
ported to the Northern Circars, Dur- 
ing the reign of Aurengzebe this di- 
vision of Gundwanah was annexed 
to the soubah of Berar, although 
but very imperfectly subdned( Blané, 
J. Grant, Se.) 

Cuanoan.—A village in the pro- 
vinee of Khandesh, 33 miles S. W. 
from Boorhanpoor. Lat. 219. 5'. N. 
Long. 76°. 10’, KE. Near to this place 
the ‘fuptee and Poornah rivers unite 
their streams, which confluence, held 
sacred by the Hindvos, is by them 
ealled Jeggur Tirut, or the liver of 
adored plaees. (Abul Fazel, Sc.) 

CHANDAHNEE, (or Chiunanah).—A 
small district in the province of La- 
hore, situated betwixt the 33d and 
34th degrees of north latitude. In 
dhe vicinity of Nagrolah commence 
the districts of the Chandahnee chief, 
a dependent on Jambue, who, in 
1783, possessed a revenue of about 
a lack of rupees per annum. ‘Lhis 
ehief does not remit any revenue, 
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but assisis his superior wilh a quota 
of troops. At Dumonmnijec, in this 
district. is an uncommonly beautiful 
and fertile valley. (Forster, Se.) 

CHANDAHNEE, (or Chinanah).—A 
town in the Seik territories, in the 
province of Lahore, 122 miles N. by 
E. frem the city of Lahore. Lid. 
33°, 24’. N. Long. 74°. 41". BE. "This 
is a neat and populons town, situat- 
ed on the brow of a hill, at the foot 
of which, on the eastern side, runs 
a rapid stream, passing to the left. 
"This chamel is passed on two stout 
fir beams, one of whieh reaches {rom 
the shore to an insnlated reck in the 
centre of the river, to which it is. 
fastened by wooden stakes, while 
the other extends from the roek to 
the opposite bank. (kroster, &e.) 

CuANDERNAGORE.—A French set- 
Uement in Bengal, situated on the 
west bank of the River Hooghly, 
abont 20 nnles above Caleutta. Lat. 
22°, 49’. N. Long. 88° 26/, E. 

The position of this town is, in 
every respect, better than that of 
Calcutta; and the territory originally 
attached to it extended two miles 
along the river, and one inland. 

On the 23d March, 1757, it was 
taken by the forces under Admiral 
Watson and Colonel Clive, after a 
most obstinate resistance, and with 
great slanghter on board the ships 
engaged. It has since remained un- 
fortified, and has been taken posses- 
sion.of by the British government, 
without opposition, on the com- 
mencement of hostilities with France. 
(Ives, Rennel, Sc.) 

CHANDRAGIRI, (the Mountain of 
the Moon).—A large square tort in 
the provinee. of South Canara, 15 
miles-south- from Mangalore, situat- 
ed on the south side of a river of the 
same name, which is the northern 
boundary of Malayala, or Malabar, 
Lat. 12°, 27’, N. Long. 75°. 8’. FE. 

This place was built by Siruppa 
Nayaka, the first prince of the house 
of Ikeri, who established his autho- 
rity in this part of Canara. At low 
water the river is shallow, but very 
wide; the country on its north side 
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is called by the Hindoos ‘Tulaya. 
(F. Biehanan, &c.) 

CHANDRAGUPT!I.—A small town, 
containing about 140 houses, in the 
north-western extremity of the My- 
sore country, named also Guifi. Lat. 
14°, 237, N. Long. 75° 3/. E. 

‘Three iniles to the north of Chan- 
dragnptiis a hill producing iron ore, 
which is fonnd in veins intermixed 
with laterite, and in this district 
there is also some sandal wood of a 
good quality. In the surrounding 
country the villare god is Nandi, or 
the bull on which Siva rides. He is 
also called Baswa, and reecives no 
sacrifices which are held in abhor- 
rence by the Sivabhactar chiefs, or 
adherents of Mahadeva, or Siva. (1. 
Buchanan, &e.) 

CHANDERE, (Chandri).—A town 
in the Miaharatia territories, in the 
province of Aurungabad, 130 miles 
N.N. E. froin Poonah, Lat. 20° 
18’. N. Long. 74°. 36. E. 

CHANDGHERRY.—A_ town in the 
Carnatic, the capital of a small dis- 
trict of the same name, 72 miles 
W. N. W. fram Madras. Lat. 18°. 
32’, N. Long. 79°. 25’. E. This was 
the site of the Hindoo kingdom, 
known by the appellation of Nar- 
singn, which, in 1599, comprehend- 
ed Tanjore and Madura. In 1640. 
the English were permitted by one 
of these princes to settle at Madras. 

In 1646 the Mahominedan states 
of Goleondah and Besapour possess- 
ed themselves of this place, and also 
uf Vellore. The citadel of Chard- 
gherry is built on the summit of a 
stupendons rock, with a fortilicd 
town at its foot. (Rennel, Wills, &c.) 

CHANDGERRY.—A town in the 
province of Gundwana, with a fort 
and large tank, and containing a 
considerable population. (Leckie, 
ge. a 
a CA ANDGHERRY, (Chandraghari).— 
A hill fort in the Mysore province, 
district of Chitteldroog, 108 miles 
N.N. W. from Seringapatam. Liat. 
12°. 47’, N. Long. 76°. 5’. E. The 
hill on which this fortis built is not 
high,‘ nor, including the. Pettah at 
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its base, more than three miles iu 
circumicrence, and, though fortified, 
is not a place of strength. ‘The hills 
in this neighbourhood abound with 
iron ore. (Moor, &e.) 

CiaxpPpoor, (Chandvapura).—A 
town in the British territories, in the 
province of Delln, 70 miles N. 
from Delhi. Lat. 29°, 9", N. Long. 
78° 14", E. 

Cuanproor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Tippe- 
rah, siinated on the east side of the 
great River Megna, 33 miles 8.8. FE. 
from Dacea. Lat. 23°. 17". N. Long. 
90°. 31'. i. This place is celebrated 
tor the exeellence of its oranges, 
which are, probably, the best in In- 
dia. ‘Vhey are of a particnilar sort, 
the skin being very thick, and al- 
inmost separated from the Interior 
pulp. 

Cuanprer.—aA district in the pro- 
vinee of Malwah, situated about the 
25th degree of north latitude, and 
intersected by the River Sinde. In 
1582 it was described by Abul Fazel 
as follows : 

. “Sirear Chendary, containing 61 
mahals, measurement 554,277 bee- 
gahs, revenue 31,037,783 dams. Se- 
yurghal 26,931 dams. “This sircar 
furnishes 5970 cavalry, 90 elephants, 
and 60,685 infantry.” > 

Although mountainons this dis- 
trict is fertile, and tolerably well 
cultivated. ‘The principal towns are 
Seronge, Chanderee, and Chandcry. 
Jn 1790 Ram Chund, the Rajah of 
Cruanderce, ‘lived in retirement at 
Oude, and left his district under the 
adininistration of jis son, who paid 
tribute to the Maharattas. (Abul 
Feazel, Hunter, &c.) 

CHANDREE.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Mahwah, situated on the 
west side. of the River Betwah, 90 
miles W. by 8S. from Chatterpoor. 
Lat. 24°. 50. Nev Long. 78°. 25’, FE. 
This is a very ancient town, and de- 
seribed by Abul Fazel as containing 
14,000 stone houscs, but like other 
Hindostany eitics is nmch decayed. 

CuHanG.—A large province in Ti- 
bet, extending along the north side 
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ef the Himalaya Mountains, and 
situated betwixt the 28th and 80th 
degrees of north latitude, It is in- 
tersected by the great River Brah- 
mupootra, in this part of its course 
named the Sanpoo; but we have no 
furtherauthentic information respect- 
ing this remote region. 

Cuaproven.—A town in the 
Nahry Saugkar province, situated to 
the north of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, the northern boundary of Hin- 
dostan. Lat.33°. 20’. N. Long. 79°. 
36’, EF. 

Cuarwan, (Chorwa).—A town in 
the Maharatta territories, in the pro- 
vinee of Khandesh, 75 miles N.N. FE. 
from Boorhanpoor. Lat. 22° 10/. 
N. Long. 77° 4’. E. At this plaee 
there ts a fort of four bastions. From 
hence, four miles beyond the Baum 
River, there is searcely any signs of 
inhabitants. (12th Register, Se.) 

Cuassirconc.—A town int the 
Nahry Sangkar province, situated 
to the north of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains. Lat. 33°. 30’. N. Long. 79°. 
306’. E. 

CnaTrerroor, (Chattrapura).—A 
city in the province of Allahabad, 
district of Bundelecund. Lat. 249. 
57’. N. Long. 79°. 53’. E. 

This town (situated below the 
Ghauts) was founded by Rajah Chut- 
tersal, and occasionally his residence, 
which rendered it flourishing and an 
important commercial mart, being a 
sort of entrepot for the trade carried 
between Mirzapoor and the Deccan. 
From this city, and from the dia- 
mond imines of Pannah, almost the 
whole of the sayer duties were levied, 
as there was then no other town of 
commercial importance in Bundel- 
cund. These duties in the town of 
Chatterpoor alone are said to have 
amounted to above four lacks of ru- 
pees per annum, 

This place is extensive, and well 
built, the houses being mostly of 
stone, but compared with its former 
flourishing condition it is now de- 
solate. When Bundeleund was ceded 
to the British, this town, with a 
great portion of the surrounding ter- 
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ritory, was occupied by Kooar Loni 
Sah, one of the innumerable petty 
chiefs of that distracted province. 

Travelling distance from Agra 212 
miles, from “Benares 237, from Nag- 
poor 302, from Oojain 320, from 
Caleutta 698, and from Bombay 747 
miles. '(ALSS. Ironside, Rennel, Se.) 

CuHatroor.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of ‘Tinnevelly, 25 miles S. W. 
tron: Madura. Lat. 9°. 40’. N. Long. 
G79 . 65". Ki. 

Cuatzax.—A town in the terri- 
tories of the Afghan Balloochies, si- 
tuated west of the Indus, in the pro- 
vinee of Sewee. Lat. 319%. 38’. N. 
Long. 69° 43’, E. 

Ciuepusa.—An island in the Bay 
of Bengal, lying off the coast of 
Arracan, from which it 1s distant 
about 10 miles, aud, with the rest of 
that province, subject to the Birman 
goyermnent, Itis the most westerly 
of a cluster of islands, and is of a 
moderate height, with several ham- 
mocks on it. Both Cheduba, and 
the more eastern islands are inha- 
bited, and produce such quantities 
of grain, that ships of any burthen 
may load that article here. The 
channel between this island and the 
main is annually navigated by large 
trading boats, but it does not afford 
a safe passage for large shipping. It 
is governed by a chekey, or licu- 
tenant, deputed by the Birman vice- 
roy of Aracan. (Symes, Elmore, §e.) 

CHEESAPANY.—A_ town and small 
fort in the Nepaul territories. Lat. 

7°, 23', N. Long. 85°. 30’. Ei. The 
perpendicular height of this fort 
above Bheemp’hede is about 530 
yards, and it possesses no other 
strength than what is derived from 
its situation, it being only capable of 
containing 100 men. ‘This fort is 
not commanded by an omrah, as al- 
most all the fortresses in the Nepaul 
territory are, but by an officer im- 
mediately tiominated by the soubah. 
The-omrahs in the Nepaul domi- 
nions are independent of the civil 
governors, and their forces are chicfly 
composed of troops raised and tore 
ed by themselves. ‘Their arms con- 
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sist of matchlocks, 
aud bows and arrows. 

Cheesapany is a custom-house sta- 
tion, and the only otie besides Scedli, 
at which duties are collected on mer- 
chandize passing from the Com- 
pany’s and vizier’s territories. The 
village adjoining to the fort contains 
about 20 houses, There is a little 
grain raised, but not euongh lor the 
consumption of cven the few inha- 
bitanis of the place. [rom the fort, 
or village, is a tolerable casy ascent 
of about three-qnarters of a mile by 
the road to Cheesapany, or cold 
water spring. About 120 yards 
higher than Cheesapany Fort, the 
mountains of Himalaya are secn 
rearing their lofty peaks, cternally 
covered with snow, (Airkpatrick, Se.) 

CHEKWALL.—A_ town in the Seik 
territories, in ihe province of La- 
ho;e, situated 167 miles N. W. from 
the city of Lahore. Jat. 32% 397. 
N. Long. 72°. 16. BE. About 10 
yniles to the north of this place are 
hills which produce salt, allum, and 
sulphur, and near to them are salt 
and hot wells. 

CreriaGHaut Hitts.—A range 
of hills in the Nepaul territories, si- 
tnated about the 27th degree ofnarth 
latitude, which, according to the in- 
dication of the barometer, do not 
appear to exceed 480 yards above 
the level of the district of Hajypoor 
in Bengal. (Kirkpatrick, §c.) 

CHERIBON.—Sce SHERIBON. 

Cuiaw Bay.—A deep bay in the 
north-east side of the Island of Gi- 
lolo, Which abounds with shoals and 
shallows, and into which the mon- 

“soon perpetually blows, backed by 
strong currents. 

Cnica NayaKaya Hutiy.—A 
large square town in the Mysore 
provinee, strongly fortified with “mind 
walls, and having cavaliers at the 

- angles; aud in ihe centre is a square 
citadel, fortified in the same man- 
ner. TJhic houses are above 600, and 
ef aancan and ruinous appearance. 


broad swords, 


It possesses a small manulacture of 


both white and 
The name significs the 


coarse cotton cloth, 
egloured. 
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town of-the litthe chief, which was 
the name assumed by the polygars. 
of Hagalwadi, who fortified it about 
300 years ago. (F", Buchanan, Se.) 

Cuica Cavit.—A small town in 
the district of North Coimbetoor, 
situated at the bottom of the Ghauts. 
Lat. 11°. 514 N. Long. 77°. 48". E. 
Inhabitants of this neighbourhood 
are. a mixture of those who speak 
the Karnata, and of those who speak 
the Telingana languages. 

CHICKACOLE.—Sce CICACOLE. 

CiicHacetta, (Chickacata)—A 
town in Northern Hindostan, in the 
province of Bootan, not far from the 
Cooch Bahar in Bengal. Lat. 26°, 
32’, N. Long. 89°. 25’. E. 

This place was taken from the 
Booteas in 1772, when it was de- 
fended by them with great obstinacy, 
and wmneh personal conrage. With 
matchioeks, sabres, and bows, it was 
nmpossible they could long contend 
agaist firelocks and cannon. It was 
restored at the conclusion of the 
war, and now constitutes the Bootan 
frontier towards Bengal. (Turner, 
Se) 

Crrenpoor, (Chinapur).—A town 
in the Maharatta territories, in the - 
province of Khandesh, 53 miles N. 
N. i. from Boorhanpoor. Lat, 21°. 
57’. N. Long. 769. 134, E. 

Cuickoory, (Chieuri)—A town 
in ihe territories of the Poonah Ma- 
haratias, sitnated 45 miles S. S. W. 
from Merriteh Lat. 16°. 23’. N. 
Long. 74° 50", E. 

This is a large and respectable 
town, with an extensive bazar. It 
is pleasantly situated near a rivulet, 
aid has a manefactory of cloth, 
chiefly fer ihe dress of the country 
people. The neighbourhood of this 
town is famous for producing grapes 
of an extraordinary size. (Moor, §c.) 

Caitka Lake.—A lake in the 
Northern Cirears, which province it 
separates towards the sea from that 
of Cuttack. In length it may be 
estimated at 35 miles, by cight te 
average breadth, is very shallow, and 
contains several inhabited ‘ islands. 
‘Lhis lake seems ‘to be the eflect.of 
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tlie sea, over a flat sandy shore, the 
elevation of which was but litile 
above the level of the country within. 
On the N. W. it is bounded by a 
ridge of monntains, a continuation 
of that which extends from the Ma- 
hanuddy to the Godavery River, and 
encloses the Northern Cirears io- 
wards the continent. The Clilka 
Lake, therefore, forms a pass on 
each side into the province of Cut- 
tack, and presents anagrecable di- 
versity of objects—mountains, is- 
lands, and forests. At a distance 
from the land it has the appearance 
of a deep bay, the slip of land whieh 
separates it from the sea not being 
visible. ‘This space, for several miles 
along the southern and eastern shore, 
is about a mile broad, and an entire 
sand, Near Manickpatam the branch 
of the Chilka is abont three-fourths 
of a mile broad, and dificult to cross 
if the wind blows strong. (Rennel, 
Upton, &¢.) 

CutMarry, (Chalamari).—A town 
in the province of Bengal, district 
of Mymunsing, situated on ‘the west 
side of the gr eat River Brahmapoot- 
ra, 130 miles N. by W. trom Dacea. 
Lat. 25°, 25'.N. Long. 88° 42’. EF. 

CHILLAMBARAMP: AGODAS.—These 
pagodas are situated on the sea- 
coast of the Carnatic, a little to the 
south of Porto Novo, and 120 miles 
S. S. W. from Madras. Lat. 119, 
27’, N. Long. 79°, 52’. E. 

The entry to the Chillambaram 
Pagoda, held in great veneration on 
account of its antiquity, is by a 

stately gate, under a pyramid 122 
* feet hich, Huilt with large stones 
above 40 feet long, and more than 
five feet square, and all covered with 
plates of copper, adorned with a 
variety of figures uecatly executed, 
The whole structure extends 1332 
fect in one direction, and 936 in an- 
other, About 1785 this gateway was 
repaired by a devout widow at the 
expense of 60,000 pagodas. ‘The 
whole of the architecinre has a more 
ancient appearance than ‘Tanjore or 
Ramiseram. (Sonerat, Lord Va- 
lentia, Sc.) 

op 
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CuiMNEER.—A_ town in the terri- 
tories of the Nagpoor Muaharaitas, 
situated in the province of Berar, 40 
miles S. from Nagpoor. Lat. 20° 
35’. N. Long. 79°. 54’. E. 

CHINABALABARAM.—A town in the 
Mysore Rajah’s territories, 100 miles 
N. E. from Seringapatain. Lat, 18° 
26’, N. Long. 77°. 55’, FE. By the 
natives it is ealled Chica Balapoor, 
and Chuta Balapoor by the Mahom- 
medans. 

Villy years past it belonged to a 
polygar named Narayana Swani, 
who “possessed also Doda Balapoor, 
and had Nundy Droog for his prin- 
cipal strong hold. He was subdued 
and expelled by Hyder, and the 
ae after Lord Cormwallis’s war in 

92, almost destroyed by 'Tippoo. 
The ‘town is now fast recovering, 
and contains above 400 houses; of 
whieh more than one-fourth are oc- 
enpicd by Brahmins, 30 familics of 
whom are°of such high rank, that 
they live entirely on charity. A large 
proportion of the inhabitants speak, 
as their native dialeet, the Celinga 
language. 

Sugar candy is made here eqnal 
to that of China, and the clayed 
sugar is very white and fine; but the 
art being a secret, it isso dear, that 
the Chinese sugar candy is sold 
cheaper at Seringapatam, than this 
is on the spot where it is produced. 
(F. Buchanan, §c.) 

CHINAPATAM.—A town in the Ra- 


jah of Mysore’s territories, 40 miles 


N. E. from Seringapatam, Lat. 12°. 
Long. 77°. 24". BE. 

This is an open town, containing 
about 1000 houses, with a handsome 
stone fort ata little distance. ‘The 
country around is very beautiful, 
consisting of swelling grounds, mix- 
ed with fantastic rocks and hills, in 
some plaees cultivated, and in others 
covered with trees, the finest in 
either of the Carnatics. In sight of 
Chinapatam is Patala Durga, one of 
the’ places to which 'Tippoo sent the 
vafortunate wretches who iacurred 
his displeasure, when death soon 
terminated their sufferings. ‘There 
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is here a small manufactory of glass. 
Another manufacture is steel wires 
for the strings of musical instruinents, 
whieh are reckoned the best in India. 
A family at Chinapatam has the art 
of making very fine white sugar, 
which formerly was kept for the sole 
use of the court at Seringapatam. 
Such mouopolies of good things were 
favourite practices with the arbitrary 
govermnents of Hindostan. (4. Bu- 
chanan, §c.) . 
CHINAMPETTA.—A town in the 
district of Madura, 11 miles S. by W. 
from the city of Madura. Lat. 9°. 
41'.N. Long. 78°. 8. E. 
CuHIncHew (07 Chang) Bay.—A 
spacious bay and harbour in Cochin 
China, completely sheltcred from all 
winds, but only aceessible for large 
vessels at high water. Lat. 13°. 50’. 
N. At the head of this harbour is 
situated the city of Quin-nong. 
Cuincnoor.—A small town in the 
province of Aurungabad, situated on 
the road from Bombay to Poonah. 
It is pleasantly placed on the left 
bank of a river, and is said to con- 
tain 5000 inhabitants, inclnding 300 
Brahmin families. It has the ap- 
pearance of an industrious town, the 
houses being good, the strects clean, 
and the shops well supplied. : 
This place is the residence of Chin- 
tamun Deo, whom a great propertion 
of the Maharatta nation beheve to 
be an incarnation of their favourite 
deity, Goonputty. The present is 
the cighth in descent from the first, 
and they take the name, alternatels, 
of Chintamnn Deo and Narrain Deo. 
The Brahmnins relate that cach dco 
at his death has been burned, and 
invariably a small image of Goon- 
pitty has miraculously arisen trom 
the ashes, which is pluced in the 
tomb and worshipped. Although 
the deo be an incarnation of the 
deity Goonputty, he performs pooja 
(worships) his other self, in the form 
ofa statue; for the latter, the Brah- 
mins say, is the greatest, his power 
not being diminished by the avatar, 
or incarnation. 
The deo is, ea officio, a dewannah, 
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or fool; but the term fool doves not, 
in this instance, as in most others, 
cive the best translation of the word. 
He is totally nnmindfal and igno- 
rant of worldly affairs, unable (the 
Brahmins say) to hold conversation 
beyond the proposition, reply, and 
rejomder, and then in a_ childish, 
blubbering manner, His ordinary 
ocenpations do not difler materially 
from those of other men; he eats, 
drinks, takes wives to himself, &c. 
like other Brahmins. 

In 1809, the deo was a boy, 12 
years of age. His palace is an cnor- 
mous pile of building, without any 
hind of eleganee, near the Moorta, 
on which the town stands. The 
floors of this edifice are spread over 
with the sacred cow-ding, and the 
apartments crowded with sleek, well 
fed Brahinins.. Near the palace are 
the tombs of the former deos, which 
are so many sinall temples enclosed, 
and planted round with trees, and 
communicating by steps with the 
river. Here goes on the business of 
worship. In one place are seen wo- 
men pouring oil, water, and milk 
over the figures of the gods; in ano- 
ther, children decking them with 
flowers. Here pilgrims and. devo- 
tees performing their ablutions ;- and 
there priests chaunting: portions -of 
their sacred poems; the whole pro- 
ecediug with tne most listless indo- 
lence and apathy, (Lord Valentia, 
Moor, M. Graham, Se.) - 

CHINGLEPUT,—The ancient pos- 
session of the Company, in the Car- 
natic, formerly denominated the Jag- 
hire, now forms the collectorship of 
Chingleput. It was permanently 
assessed in 1801-2; but the effcet 
has not been so satisfactory as was 
expected, extensive sales of land 
having since taken place. (6th Re- 
port, Se.) : 

CuinGLeput.—A town in the Car- 
natic, situated on the north-eastern 
side of the Palar, 89 miles 8.8. W. 
from Madras, Lat. 12° 56” N. 
Lone. 79°. 55’. FE. In 1751, the 
French took possession of Chingle- 
put; but it was taken froin them, in 
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1752, by Capt. Clive, after a short 
siere, 

CHIniRoPooRAM, (Chinrayapatan),. 
—A town in the Rajah of Mysore’s 
territories, 39 miles N. W. from Se- 
ringapatant. Lat.129,53’.N. Long. 
76°. 40’. FE. 

The fort of Chinrayapatan is well 
built of stone and lime, and has a 
glacis, ditch, and walls built of these 
materials, and round towers and bas- 
tions, with embrasures for eanunon. 
It has a weekly fair, but no consi- 
derable trade. The country around 
is very bare of trees, but contains 
many fine tanks. The town, fort, 
and suburbs, contain above 900 
honses, of which 60 are inhabited by 
Brahmins. The name Chinraya- 
patan signifies the city of the little 
prince. In Nepanl, the year 1802 
was Srimoca; whereas, at this place, 
it was Dunbuddi, a difference of 11 
years, (F. Buchanan, Lord Valeutia, 
sc.) ; 

CainnacHin.—A town in North- 
ern Hindostan, in the district of Jem- 
Jah, of which it is the eapital, and 
tributary to the Ghoorkhali Rajah of 
Nepaul. Lat. 30° 29°. N. Long. 
81°. 35’. EB. 

This place is sitnated in a valley, 
the north side of which is bounded 
by the mountains of Himalaya. ‘The 
town stands between the Chinnachin 
and Kurnala Rivers, which are said 
to unite at a point, distant about six 
days journey to the sonth west of 
Chinnachin. It is the frontier sta- 
tion of Nepaul, in the Taklakhar 
quarter, and is the best route for sup- 
plying the north-west part of Tibet 
with British goods. It is about 10 
days journey distant from Beeni 
Shehr, and a month's journcy for a 
caravan from Catnandoo, (Airkpa- 
trich, §c.) 

Cnuinoor.—A town belonging to 
the Nizam, in the provinee of Beja- 
poor, 47 miles N. N. W. trom Bal- 
hary. Lat, 15°. 40". Long. 76°, 
34’. E. 

Cutyroor.—A town belonging to 
the Nizam, in the province of Berar, 
slimated on the north-east side of the 
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Godavery River. Lat. 199. 8. N. 
Long. 80°. 8’. E. 

CHINSURA, (Chinchura).—A Duteh 
settlement in the provinee of Bengal, 
situated on the west side of the Ri- 
ver Hooghly, 22 miles trom Calentta. 
Lat. 22°. 62’, N. Long. 88°. 28’. F. 
The first factory of the Duteh East 
India Company was erected here in 
1656, and the site on the whole is 
much preterable to that of Caleutta. 
In 1769 Chinsura was bloekaded by 
the Nabob of Bengal’s lorces, to com- 
pel payment of the arrears of duties, 
although the provinee was then ac- 
tually possessed by the English East 
Company. It has since been regu- 
larly captured by the British forces, 
on the commencement of hostilities 
with the Dutch. (Stavorinus, Ren- 
nel, Sc.) 

Cuinaus, (or Chandrabhaga).— 
This river has its souree near the 
eastern hills of Cashmere, in the 
province of Lahore, near the sources 
of the Ravey, the Beyah, the Sutu- 
leje, and the Jumna. It flows after- 
wards in a sonth-westerly direction, 
with a remarkably straight course, 
From Juminoo it proceeds through a 
flat country, gradnally approachin: 
the Behut, with which it unites near 
Jehungseal. This junetion is ef- 
fected with great noise and violence, 
which circumstance is noticed both 
by the historians of Alexander and 
of Timour. The space between the 
Behut and the Chinaub is no where 
more than 35 miles, within the limits 
of the Punjab. About 90 miles from 
lis source, and not far trom the Cash- 
mere hills, it is 70 yards broad, «id 
very rapid. ‘The length of its course, 
including the wiimdings, may be esti- 
mated at 420 miles. 

The ancient Hindoo name of this 
river was the Chandra Bhaga, or 
Chandra Sarita, and it is considered 
as the aecsines of Alexander. Abul 
Fazel, in 1582, describes it as fol- 
lows: 

“ Another river of Lahore is the 
Chinanb, called also Chunderbahka, 
(Chandra Bhaga). Vrom the top of 
the mountains of Khutwar issue two 
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springs, one called Chundcer, and the 
other Bahka. In the neighbour- 
hood of Khutwar they unite their 
streams, and are then called Chun- 
derbahka; from thence they flow on 
to Belolipoor, Sooderah, and Heza- 
veh.” (Rennel, Wilford, Abul Fazel, 
§c.) 

Cxairine.—A village in Northern 
Hindostan, one-half of which is si- 
tuated in the Gerwal (Serinagur dis- 
trict), and the other half in the dis- 
trict of Kemaoon. The range of 
mountains here lorms the boundary 
between the two provinces. It was 
formerly a place of some note, but is 
now in ruins, and destitute of inha- 
bitants. Near to itis a large village, 
named Chaparang. (Raper, &c.) 

CuirLonc.—-A_ small town in 
Northern fiiudostan, in the territo- 
‘ies of Nepaul, named also Lohari, 
or Little Nepaul. tat. 27°. 20’. N. 
Long. 85°. 52’. E. This town con- 
tains a few brick and tiled houses of 
two or three stories, but is an incon- 
siderable place, although the first in 
the Nepau! country that has the ap- 
pearance of a town to the traveller 
coming from the south. It is said 
to haye been formerly more exten- 
sive and flourishing. 

During the dynasty of the Newar 
princes, Chitlong was for some time 
a dependency of the Patn raje, or 
sovereignty, and had a district an- 
nexed to it containing several popu- 
lous villages. 1t constitutes at pre- 
sent part of the jaghire, or fief, of 
one of the four commanders of the 
Nepau! forces. On the 27th Feb. 
1793, the merenry in Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer fell 10 29°.; and. on the 
following morning, all the standing 
water was fond frozen tu a conside- 
rabie depth. (Airkpatrich, $c.) 

CriTPoor.—A town in the pro- 
since of Gujrat, belonging to an in- 
dependent rajah, situated im a moun- 
fainous and jnngly district. Lat. 
21°. 90" NN.” Lome. 76", 47. ©. 

CuHittTaGoneG, (Chaturgrama).—A 
district situated at the south-castern 
extremity of the province of Bengal, 
petween the 21st and 23d degrees of 
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north latitude. 'To the north it is 
bounded by the Tipperah distriet:; 
to the south by Aracan; to the east 
it has the Birman empire; and to the 
west the sca. In length it may be 
estimated at 120 miles, by 25 the 
average breadth. 

This district contains about 2987 
square miles of unproductive, hilly, 
and plain arable lands, nearly in the 
proportion of two to onc, and was 
originally divided into four imode- 
rately large, and 140 very small per- 
gunnahs, partitioncd among 1400 
Jandholders. This distribution ori- 
ginated in consequence of the whole 
district having formerly been assign- 
ed for the militia, or garrison troops, 
constantly maintained here for pro- 
tection against the incursions of the 
Muggs or Aracaners. These, in 
process of time, beeame distinct ze-- 
windaries, when the military esta- 
blishment ceased to be neecssary. 

The land is of a hilly and jungly 
nature, and bnt a small proportion 
of it in cultivation. Jt appears 
adapted for the production of coffee, 
pepper, and the valuable spices of 
the east; and it possesses a very 
convenient sea-port, Islamabad, for 
coasting traders in the bay at any 
season of the year, Ships of a con-= 
siderable size are annually built here 
of timber, the produce of the coun- 
try, in addition to a small quantity 
imporied; and the company have an 
extensive establishment on the sea 
coast for the manufacture of salt. 
Landed property in this district is 
for the most part distributed imto 
very small portions among nuimcrous 
proprietors, which occasions inces- 
sant disputes respecting the boun- 
daries, 

The River Nauf, which bounds the 
British aud Birman territories, is si- 
tuated at a considerable distance 
from the town of Islamabad, the seat 
of provincial government, and resi- 
dence of the English magistrate. 
The banks of this river are covered 
with deep jungles, interspersed with 
scanty spots of cultivation and a few 
wretched villages, where. dwelt the 
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poorer class of herdsinen and fami- 
lies of roving hunters, whose oecu- 
pation is to catch and tame wild 
elephants, whieh abound in these 
forests, 

The sea coast of Chittagong is 
mmeh resorted to by the European 
inhabitants of Bengal, on account of 
the beneficial effects of the sea air 
and salt water batlang. About 20 
miles to the north of Islamabad is a 
remarkable hot well, (named seeta- 
cond) the surface of which may be 
inflamed by the application of fire. 
Like all other remarkuble pheno- 
mena of nature, it is esteemed sacred 
by the Mindoos; as is likewise ano- 
ther hot spring near to Monghir. 

Chittagong, it is probable, origin- 
ally belonged to the extensive and 
independent kingdom of Tipperah ; 
but being a fronticr province, where 
the two religions of Brahma and 
Buddha met, it was semetimes go- 
verned by sectaries of the one doc- 
trine, and sometimes of the other. 
There is reason 1o believe it was 
taken from both about the beginning 
of the 16th century by the Afghan 
Kings of Bengal; and alterwards, 
during the wars of the Mognis and 
Afghans, reverted to the Buddhists 
of Aracan. Chittagong was first vi- 
sited by the Portuguese so early as 
1618; and the Rajah of Aracan hav- 
ing influenced a great number of that 
nation to settle there, in conjnnetion 
with the Mnggs or Aracaners, they 
infested and desolated the south- 
eastern quarters of Bengal, which, 
distant as the period is, has not yet 
recovered its population or cultiva- 
tion. 

In 1638, during the reign of the 
Emperor Shah Jehan, Makat Ray, 
one of the Mneg chiels, who held 
Chittagong for the Rajah of Araecan, 
having incurred his displeasure, and 
apprehending an attack, sought the 
Mogul sovereign’s protection. ‘Chis 
is the first authentic account of the 
superiority of this province being ac- 
quired by the Mogul, nor was it 
taken possession of until 1666; yet, 
Jong before this period, it was regu- 
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larly enumerated by Abul Pazel in 
the list of the Mogn! dominions, fa 
1666, Shaista Khan, the soubalidar 
of Bengal, hasing equipped a power- 
ful fleetat Dacca, dispatched it down 
the Megna, under the comuand of 
Omeid Khan, who, having previously 
conquered the Island of Sundcep, 
proceeded against this provinee, and 
laid siege to the casiial, Although 
strongly fortified, and containing, 
according to the Mogul historians, 
1223 cannon of different caulibres, it 
made but a feeble resistance ; aud, 
on its snrrender, a new name (Isla- 
mmabad) was conferred on it, and it 
was with the disirict permanently 
wmexcd to the Siogni empire, 

This province, at an carly pend, 
attracted the notice of the Eugtish 
Last Lidia Company, who, in 1686, 
proposed to remove their factory 
from Hooghly to Chittagong, and 
there establish by force a respectable 
fortified residence. On the 17th 
Dec. 1689, during a rupture with the 
Emperor Aurengzebe, an English 
fleet appeared off Chittagong, with 
an iitention of seizing it, and there 
fixing the head of their settlements 
in the Bay of Bengal; but, owing te 
indecision, nothing was done; nor 
would it have answered the Com- 
pany’s views, had the original pur- 
pose been accomplished. In A.D. 
1760 it was fiually eeded to the East 
India Company, by the Nabob Jaf- 
ficr Ali Khan. 

In 1801, by the directions of the 
Marqnis Wellesley, then governor- 
general, the board of revenue in 
Bengal cirenlated various questions 
to the collectors of the different dis- 
tricts on statistical subjects. The 
result of their replies tended to esta- 
blish the fact, that the Chittagong 
district contained 1,200,000 inha- 
bitants, which appears an astonishing 
number, if the modern boundaries of 
the district have not been enlarged. 
Of this population the proportion of 
Mahommedans was three to five 
Hindoos; and what is remarkable, 
although so long under a Buddhist 
govermnent, very lew of that sect 
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are now to be found in the district. 
(J. Grant, Stewart, Symes, Bruce, 5th 
Report, §c.) 

CHITTAPET.—A small town in the 
Carnatic, 75 miles 8. W. from Ma- 
dras, and 50 N. W. from Pondicher- 
ry, War 12". 25. N. Long. 79°. 
26. E. 

During the Carnatic war in the 
last century this was a fort of con- 
siderable consequence, and sustained 
several sieges. It then had round 
towers at the angles of the wall, 
more spacious than the generality of 
the forts of Coromandel. The gate- 
way on the northern side was the 
largest pile of this construction in the 
Carnatic, being capable of contain- 
Ing on its terraces 500 men, drawn 
up wider arms. Chi(tapet was fi- 
nally taken by Col. Coote, after the 
battle of Wandiwash, having made 
but a slight resistance. (Orme, Se.) 

CuitTELDROOG, (Chitra Durga). 
—A fort and town belonging to the 
Mysore Rajah, the capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name. Lat. 14°. 
10’. N. Long. 76°. 29. E. By the 
natives it is called Sitala Durga, 
which signifies the spotted castle; 
and also Chatracal, which means the 
umbrella rock. It is every where 
surrounded by low, rocky, bare hills, 
on one of which stands the droog, or 
fort, formerly the residence of the 
polygar of the country. In the year 
1776 Hyder took it by treachery, at 
which time the town was very large. 
It is still a considerable place, and as 
a fortress, one of the strongest in In- 
dia. Jn the usual style of the Indian 
fortified rocks, it is surrounded by 
several walls within one another, the 
outermost of which might be taken 
without forwarding tho reduction of 
the hill. si 

The plain of Chitteldroog consists 
of a black soil, and is 10 miles from 
gorth to south, and four from east to 
west; but, owing to a deficiency of 
water, the quantity of rice land is 
small, 'To reach the water the wells 
mnst be made deep, and what is 
procured is of a bad quality. ‘This 
may, in part, be attributed to the 
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common nastiness of the Hindoa:, 
who wash their cloths, bodies, and 
cattle, in the same tanks and wells 
from which they take their own be- 
verage. The whole neighbouring 
country is reckoned unhealthy, al- 
though it is perfectly dry and clear. 
The natives assert, that every coun- 
try is unhealthy in which the black 
soil called eray abounds. 'Through- 
out this principality and the neigh- 
bouring country of Hara-punya- 
hully, (which: Iast belongs to the 
Company) sheep arc an object of 
great importance, aud are of a spe- 
cies called enri, in the language of 
Karnata. ; 

The chiefship of the villages in 
this district is a hereditary officer, as 
is usual, through the Mysore Rajah’s 
possessions, and he acts as pricst to 
the village god. Almost every vil- 
lage has a peculiar deity of this kind, 
and most of them are believed to be 
of adestructive nature. ‘The natives 
propitiate them by putting an iron 
hook throngh the skin under their 
shoulder blades, by which they are 
suspended to a moveable transverse 
beam, and swung round for a consi- 
derable time. - 1 

At the conclusion of the last My- 
sore war, in 1799, in consequence of 
repeated ravages and calamities, 
many districts in the Mysore pro- 
vince, formerly well peopled, were 
totally laid waste, and searccly ex- 
hibited a vestige of population. Cluit- 
teldroog in particular suffered in a 
pre-eminent degree, and was dc- 
prived of the great mass of its inha- 
bitants. 

Travelling distance from Seriuga- 
patam, 115 miles; from Madras, 335 
iniles, (#'. Buchanan, Wilkes, Moor, 
Rennel, &e.) 

Currore, (Chaitur)—A_ Rajpoot 
district in the province of Ajmeer, 
situated to the south-west of Joud- 
poor, and bordering on Gujrat aud 
Malwah. ‘The sovereign ‘of this 
country isnamed indiscriminately the 
Kanah of Chitore, er Odeypoor ; but, 
in modern times, the latter town, 
having become the capital, has great- 
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ly superseded the first ; the reader is, 
therefore, referred to the article 
Opeypook forfurther details respect- 
ing this territory, which, in 1582, 
was described by Abul Fazel as 
follows : 

“Sirear Chitore, containing 26 
mahals; measurement 1,678,502 bee- 
gahs; revenue, 30,047,649 dams. 
Seyurghal, 360,737 dams. ‘This eir- 
car furnishes 22,000 cavalry, and 
82,000 infantry.”—Sce also Muwar, 

Cuirore.—A Rajpoot town in the 
province of Ajimcer, the eapital of a 
district of the same name. Lat. 
25°. 15’. N. Long. 74°. 30". E. 

This place was the ancient capital 
ofthe Rajpuot sovereign, now known 
by the appellation of the Ranah of 
Odeypoor, and much celebrated for 
its strength, riches, antiquity, when 
taken and despoiled by Acber, in 
1567. 

The fortress of Chitore is situated 
on the top of a high and rugged 
mountain, and is considered as a 
place of greatstrength. It was first 
conquered by the Mahommedans, 
A. D. 1303, during the reign of Alla 
ud Deen, the scourge of the Hin- 
doos. It was subsequently taken by 
Acber, and in 1680 again subdued 
and plundered by Azim Ushaun, the 
son of Aureugzebe; permanent pos- 
session of the tortress does not, there- 
fore, appear to have been retained 
by the Faitan and Mogul Emperors. 
In 1790 it was taken by Madajee 
Sindia, from Bheem Singh, a rebel- 
lions subject of the Odeypoor Ra- 
jahs, to whom it was restored agree- 
ably toa previons agreement. (Len- 
nel, Hunter, Maurice, Se.) 

Cuitrore, (Chaitur).— A town 
and district, situated on the western 
fronticr of the Carnatie, 80 miles 
1. trom Madras. Lat. 13°. 124, N. 
Long. 79°. 10’. E. 

The Chittoor pollams, or small 
districts, came into the possession of 
the East India Company, under the 
treaty with the Nabob of Arcot, in 
1801. The polygars had Jong been 
refractory and turbulent subjects of 
the nabob, a continuance of which 
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rendered it necessary to-send a mi- 
litary force against them in 1804. 
‘Two of them having surrendered at 
the commencement, the others were 
driven into the jungles, and their 
forts demolished ; tranquillity, how- 
ever, Was not restored until the be- 
ginning of 1805, when the system of 
fixed-reuts on the lands of each cul- 
tivator was introduced, whieh has, 
besides, been attended with a con- 
siderable increase of revenne. The 
Chittoor lands were permanently as- 
ssessed in 1802-3. (Sth Report, §c.) 

CnittRa.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Bahar, distriet of Ramgur, 
100 miles 8. by W. from Patna. Lat. 
24°. 14". N. Long. 81° 58”. E. 

Cuitway, (Setava)—-A town in 
the provinee of Malabar. Lat. 10° 
23’. N. Long. 76°. 2’. E. This place 
is situated on an island 27 miles long, 
aud im some places five miles broad, 
nained Chitway by Europeans, but 
by thenatives Manapuram. Jt eon- 
sists of two districts, Shetuwai and 
Atlypuram, and is separated from 
the continent by inlets of salt water, 
which form the northern part of aa 
excellent inland navigation. Tho 
soil of this island is in general poor, 
and although the whole may be con- 
sidered as a plain, the rice fields are 
sinall in proportion to the clevated 
land that rises a tew feet above the 
level of the sea. The shores of the 
island are covered with cocoa nut 
palms, from whieh the revenue is 
chiefly derived, and the whole is 
rented trom the Company by the 
Cochin Rajah for 30,000 per annum, 
but he possesses no legal jnrisdietion 
over the inhabitants. ‘Che low land 
that lies near the sca is extremely 
sandy, and the quantity of rice fields 
insignificant. A slave here, when 
30 years old, costs about 100 fa- 
nais,. or 21. 14s. 7d. with a wife the 
price is double. Children sell at 
trom 15 to 46 fanams, or from 
8s.2hd. to 21s. 10d.(F" Buchanan, Sc.) 

CuHooxianG Somreo.—aA lake in 
tho Lahdack country, about 30 iniles 
in eireumference. Lat, 34°. 47. N. 
Long. 77°, 50’. E. 
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Cyoomess. —A savage people, 
who inhabit the first range of hills to 
the north and east of the provinee of 
Chittageng, in Bengal, and are tri- 
butary to the British government. 
Their villages are called chooms, 
but they seldom remain longer than 
two years on one spot. Beyond them 
are the Kookies, with whom the 
Choomeas traffic; but the Kookies 
do not allow the latter ever to enter 
their villages. (Meerae, §e.) 
Ciioomourty, (Sinwurti). — A 
fown in the Lahdack comntry, situ- 
ated on the north side of a river 
nameca the Khankus, which rises to 
the north of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, and was formerly supposed to 
have been the Ganges of the Hin- 
doos ; but this conjecture has been 
proved unfounded by the recent ex- 
pedition from Bengal, to trace the 
course of the Ganges, which has 
been found to rise on the south side 
of the great Himalaya Ridge. Lat. 
33°. 48’. N. Long. 78°. 54/. E. 
CrHoncey.—A town in the Nahry 
Sankar country, situated to the north 
of the Himalaya Mountains. Lat. 
33°. 27’. N, Long. 79°. 43’. EK. 
. Cuoonpoor.—A town belonging 
to the Maharattas, in the province 
of Malwah, 36 miles S. E. trom Bil- 


sah. Lat, 23°. 17/,N. Long. 78°. 
ae. Ti. 


Croornor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, in the Boghela 
zcoumry, 94 miles S. W. from Be- 


nares, Lat, 24°, 29°, N. Long. 81°. 
48’. FE. It is sitnated betwixt the 


River Soane and the Vindhya or 
Kimoor Hills, and is possessed by an 
independent chief. 

CrHopran.—A town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the provinee of 
ichandesh, 70 miles . of Boorhan- 
poor, Lat. 21°, 12". N. Long. 75°. 
47. iE. a 

CHOTEESGUR, (or Ruttunpoor).—A 
large district in the province of 
Gundwana, situated principally be- 
twixt the 22d and 23d degrees of 
north latitude. ‘This provinee is very 
frequently denominated Jchareund, 
but the name properly applies to 
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great part of the Gindwana, pro- 
vince. Choteesgur, which means 
36 forts in its most extensive sense, 
is said to comprehend 20,000 square 
miles, part of which is composed of 
a mountamous tract, or unprofitable 
jungles; from which last ciremn- 
stance the country acquired the 
name of Jeharemnd. This district 
to the sonth of Rutiunpoor is a 
champaign country, abundantly wa- 
tered with little rivers, tull of vil- 
lages, and omnamented with groves 
and tanks. In the neighbourhood 
of Ryepoor considcrable quantities 
of wheat and vegetables are pro- 
duced. Rice is not abundant, it 
being only cultivated behind large 
rescrvuirs of water, in situations 
where the declivity of the land is 
suitable. 

Large quantities of grain are ex- 
ported from Chotesgur all over the 
Nizam’s dominions, and even to the 
Cirears ; from the Jatter salt is im- 
ported and retailed at an extrava- 
gant price. The villages are nume- 
rous, but poor. The conntry abounds 
in eattle, and brood mares of the 
tattoo speeies. On the whole, this 
territory is but thinly inhabited. Fo- 
reign merchants bring a few horses, 
elephants, camels, and shawls for 
sale, but the principal part of the 
commerce is carried on by the brin- 
jarries, or itinerant grain dealers. In 
1794 it was said that, in plentiful 
seasons, they could employ 100,000 
bullocks in exportation, and it is cer- 
tainly one of the most productive 
provinees under the Nagpoor Rajah. 
The Hatsoo and Caroon are the 
chief rivers, and the principal towns 
are Ruttunpoorand Rycpoor. The 
boundaries to the north begin at the 
Village of Noaparah, which consists 
of only a few miserable huts. 

This district was anciently com- 
prehended in the Hindoo province 
of Gundwana, and composed part 
of the state of Gurrah; but, during 
the reign of Aurengzebe, it was 
formerly annexed to the Soubah of 
Allahabad, although but nominally 
subjected to the Mogul empire. In 
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"2752 it was ‘conquered liy Ragojee 
Bhooslah, and has ever sinee con- 
tinued in the possession of the 
Maharatta Rajahs of Nagpoor.  (/, 
Grant, Blt, \c.) 

CrovuL.—A small town belonging 
to the Maharatta Peshwa, in the 
province of Aurongabad, sitnated 
on the sea-coast of the Concan dis- 
‘trict, 25 iniles south trom Bombay. 
Hat. 18°. 33’. N. Long. 72°. 56". EE. 
‘This was a place of considerable 
note during the Bhamannee dynasty 
of the Deccan. 

CHooutea.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Bahar, dishict of Chnta 
Nagpoor, 200 miles W. N. W. from 
‘Calentta. Lat: 23°. 26’. N. Long. 
85°. 29. FE. 

CHowrrs.—A town in the Gujrat 
Peninsula, situated about 30 miles 
N, by FE. trom Wankaneer. 

‘This place stands on an eminence, 
and is snrrounded by a high stone 
wall, with square towers, In a rum- 
ous state. On approaching this 
‘place, after passing the Soaghur 
‘Hills, there is an extensive plain of 
erich soil; but the peasanty being 
of castes that are averse to agricul- 
ture, the whole remains in a state 
of pasturage. During the dry sea- 
son the adjacent villages are badly 
supplied with water, vet it is tonnd 
by digging not tar trom the surface. 
(Maemurdo, \c.) 

CHowpared.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Lahore, situated on the 
east side of the Indns, a few miles 
above its junction with the Sohaan 
River. 
Su’. E. 

CHuGANSERAL—An Afghan town 
in the provinee of Cabul, distriet of 
Munduran, situated on the west 
side of the Chuganserai River, Lat. 
34°, 56’. N. Loney. 709.87, Li. 

CnvKa—A eastle in Bootan, near 
to which is a chain bridge of a re- 
markalie construction, stretched 
over the River Tefiinchien. Lat. 
27°. 20’. N. Long. 89°. 27’. EF. ‘This 
fortress is a large building, placed on 
elevated ground, with only one en- 
trance into it, It is bnil{ of stone, 
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ind the walls are of a prodigious 
thickness. ‘The natives have no re- 
eord when the bridge of chains was 
ereeted ; they say it was fabricated 
by the Devata (inlerior deity) Te- 
hnptchap. ‘The adjacent country 
abounds with strawberries, which 
are, however, seldom caten by ihe 
natives of Bootan. Here are also 
many well known English plants, 
such as docks, nettles, primrosces, 
and dog rose bushes. (Turner, §c.) 

CuvukrRee Guaut.—A ferry over 
the Beyah River, in the proviice of 
Lahore, whieh, at this place, in the 
dry season, flows in two branches ; 
the waters of which are deep. but 
not rapid. In the rainy season the 
breadth is one mile and @ half. (114A 
Reg. &c.) 

Cuempur.-—This river has ils 
souree near the aneient city of 
Mundn, in the centre of the pro- 
vince of Malwah, within 15 miles 
of the Nerbuddah. From thence it 
pursues a north-easterly direetion ; 
and, alter washing the city of Kotah, 
and reeciving many smaller streams, 
it falls into the Jumna, 20 miles be- 
low FEtaweh. The breadth of its 
chammel at the Ford Kyteree, near 
Dhoolpoor, is three quarters of a 
mile, and the whole length of its 
course 440 miles. At Keyterce, the 
southern bank is bold and lofty; and, 
in the rainy season, when the chan- 
nel is full, the prospeet of snch a 
body of water, hounded by hills of 
yarions shapes, forms a contrast to 
the vast plain between the Jumna 
aud the Ganges. 

This river is offen named the 
Smmbul, and is supposed, by Major 
Rennel, to be the Sambns of Ar- 
rian. It now forms the boundary 
which separates the British territo- 
ries in Hindostan Proper from those 
of Dowlet Row Sindia to the sonth. 
(Hunter, Malcolm, Rennet, Sc.) 

Cuumpaneer, (Champanir). — A 
district in the province of Gujrat, 
principally situated between the 22d 
andl 23d degrees of north latitude. 
It is bounded on the north by the 
district of Gujrat; on the sonth by 
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the Nerbuddah; on the east by Gu- 
dara; and on the west by Broach 
and Cambay. The chief towns are 
Chumpanecr, Hullal, and Alymohun, 
and the principal rivers the Nerbud- 
dah and Mahy. 

A great proportion of this district 
is cither immediately possessed by 
the Maharattas, or occupied by 
chicts tributary to them. The prin- 
cipal Maharatta Prince is the Gui- 
cowar, whose dominions lie in this 
quarter of Gujrat. In 1582 the dis- 
trict of Chompancer is described by 
Abul Fazel as follows; 

“ Sirear Chumpanceer, containing 
nine mahals; measurement, $00,337 
beegahs; revenue, 10,109,884 dans. 
This sircar furnishes 550 cavalry, and 
1600 infantry.” r 

CHUMPANEER.—A_ town in the 
province of Gujrat, district of Chum- 
paneer, of which it is the capital, 55 
miles E. by N. from Cambay. Lat. 
28° 31! Ne Longa730ea7eks 

The town of Chumpaneer is sur- 
rounded by a wall of massy stones, 
950 yards long by 350 broad, and 
defended by 42 towers. In 1582 it 
is described by Abul Fazel as a place 
of considerable size and strength; 
and the ruins of Hindoo temples, 
and Mahommedan mosques, for 
many miles round, prove its former 
grandeur. The houses of the pre- 
sent town are wretched huts, raised 
on blocks and pillars of the once 
magnificent edifices of the Moguls. 

‘Abul Fazel thinks this city was 
originally built by Champa, a market 
man of the Bheel caste, who gave 
it his own name. In 1534 it was 
the capital of Gujrat, at which pe- 
riod it was taken and plundered by 
the Emperor Humayoon. (6th Reg. 
Se. Se.) 

Cuunar.—A district in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, situated about 


the 25th degree of north latitude. - 


It is bounded. on the north by- the 
Ganges; on the south by the Soanc; 
on the east by the-Caramnassa ; and 


on the west by 'Tarrar and Bogale-- 
The northern part: of- this-. 


cund, 
district is a mest fertile. tract -of 
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country, and in a very flourishing 
state with respect to commerce and 
manufactures ; but towards the south 
it is mountainous, jungly, and ex- 
hibits few traces of cultivation or 
population. The Vindhy, a chain of 
hills, which extend so far across 
Hindostan, to the north of Nerbud- 
dah, penetrate into the Chunar ter- 
ritory, and occupy the southern ex- 
tremity. The principal towns are 
Mirzapoorand Chunarghur, to which, 
formerly, might have been added 
Bidjceghur, nowin ruins. The Bo- 
ker River divides the country, called 
Chundail, from the pergunnah of 
Suctasghur, in the Chunar district. 

In this district, where the pastures 
are common to a whole village, each 
tenant puts as many cattle of differ- 
ent sorts on it as he chooses. The 
land is, consequently, overstocked, 
and the cattle starved. During the 
dry season, and more particularly 
during the hot winds, every thing 
like verdure disappears. 'The grass- 
cutters, a class of tenants kept by 
Europeans to procure food for their- 
horses, will bring provender from a 
field when verdure is scarcely vi- 
sible. They use asharp instrument, 
with which they cnt the grass below 
the surface, and these roots, when 
cleared of earth by w ashing, afford 
the only green food which it is Sa 
sible to procure. 

Turnips, cabbages, carrots, and 
greens, are raised in the gardens of 
Jéuropeans during the cold season ; 
bntno art can preserve them against 
the deadly influence of the hot winds, 
though in each- garden a supply of 
water is dluilyy drawar by tw o- bul- 
locks. “0 met 

Chunar formed peat of. the - ey 
nares zemindary, and was acquired 
by the East India Company “by 
treaty, in 1775, along with. the rest. 
of that province. ns 

-In 1582 it is described. by ‘bub 
Fazel as follows : : 

_ Sirear chuaeat containing. 18 
mahals; measurement, 106,270 bee 
gahs ; revenue, 5,810,654 dams. Sey- 
urghal, 109,065 dams. This sirear 
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furnishes 500 eavatry, and 18,000 in- 
fantry.” (Lennant, Blint, Abul Fa- 
zel, §c.) 

Cnunarcuur.—A town and for- 
tress in the province of Allahabad, 
distriet of Chunar, situated on the 
south side of the Ganges, Lat. 25°. 
9, N. Long. 82°. 54. E. The fort 
is situated on a tree-stone rock, se- 
veral hundred feet high, which rises 
abruptly from the plain, and advances 
some distance into the river. It is 
fortified in the Indian manner, with 
walls and towers, one behind the 
other, and is a place of considerable 
strength. The prospect from its 
summit is one of the finest ima- 
ginable. The town of Chumar is a 
stragcling collection of native huts 
and European bungalows. ‘The bat- 
teries here completely command the 
navigation of the. river, and allow 
no boat to go up or down without in- 
speetion. © At certain-seasons of the 
year Chunar is excessively hot, and 
very unhealthy. : 

The approach to the. town from: 
the north is marked by a ¢hain of 


low hills, rnnuing parallel to. the’ 


river on its right bank, whieh is co- 
vered with plantations and bunga- 
lows, ' _ 

In 1530 Chunarghur was the resi- 
dence of Shere Khan, the Afghan, 
who expelled the Emperor Hu- 
mayoon from Hindostan. In 1575 
it was taken by the Moguls, after a 
siege of six months. In 1763 this 
fortress, after repulsing a night at- 
tack of the British troops, was, some 
time alterwards, delivered up with- 
out a ‘siege, and has ever since re- 
mained in the Company’s possession. 
Jt was a place of great importance 
in former times’ but, as the British 
frontier hasbeen carried furthernorth, 
Allahabad has superseded it as a 
military depot. 

Travelling distance from Calcutta, 
by -Moorshedabad, 574 miles; by 
Birboom, 469 miles. (Lord Valen- 
tia, Tennant, Gholawm Hossein, Fe- 
rishta, Rennel, Sc.) 

CrunpatL, (Chandela)—A  dis- 
trict in the province of Allahabad, 
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situated between the 24th and 25th 
degrees of north latitude. It is 
separated from the British distriet of 
Chunar by the River Boker, besides 
which it has the Soane and many 
smaller streams. 

The natives of this country call 
themselves Chundails, and are a 
tribe of Rajpoots, the usual resi- 
dence of their rajah heing at Raje- 
poor, 20 miles west of Bedjeeghur. 
The country beeame tributary to the 
Rajahs of Benares, in the days of 
Bulwunt Singh, who conquered it; 
for it had never been thoroughly 
subdued by the Moguls, although 
formally annexed to the Soubah of 
Allahabad by Aurengzebe. 

'Phis territory is very thinly in- 
habited, and many parts of it a com- 
plete wilderness. ‘The road south 
from the British dominions is over a 
number of small hills, with scareely 
a vestige of a habitation; there being 
few permanent villages, the inhabi- 
tants being accustumed to chance 
their sites very frequently. "Phe in- 
habitants of these hills are named 
Karwar, and are a very savage tribe, 
acknowledging allegiance to a vassal 
of the Burdee Rajah’s, who resides 
at Buddery, and divided into many 
sects. (Bhimt, Xe.) 

CHUNDER, (Chandra\.—A  smajl 
town in the Afghan territories in the 
province of Mvoltan, situated on the 
north side of the Dummoody River, 
90 miles S. from the town of Mool- 
tan. Lat. 29°. Js’. N. Long. 719°. 
29'. E. 

Crhupparsn.—A town in ihe pro- 
vince of Gundwana, sitnated on the 
Bein Gunga River, 87 miles N. troin 
Nagpoor, Lat, 22°. 22’. N. Lone. 
80°. 2’. E. J 

This place is famous for the ma- 
nufacture of iron, a great quantity 
of which is carried into the British 
provinces. A considerable district 
in this part of Gundwana is held by 
a Patan chief, who received it in 
Jeghire from the first’ Raggojee 
Bhoouslah, as a reward for serviees 
during lis congrest of Gundwana, 
and the nortlicin parts of Berar 
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Phe town is consequendy ehiefly in- 
habited by Afghans. (Leckie, 4c.) 

' CHupran.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Bahar, district of Sarnn, 
of whieh it is the capital, situated on 
the north side of the Ganges, 32 
miles W. N. W. from Patna. Lat. 
95°. 46’. N.* Long. 84°. 46’. E. 

On May 2, 1757, Majer Coote 
(afterwards Sir Eyre) reached this 
place, in pursuit of a French corps 
under Mr. Law, being the earliest 
advance of the British torecs in this 
quarter. Mr. Law and his party 
were afterwards taken prisoners by 
General Carnac, on the 15th January, 
2761, alter a victory obtained over 
the Shahzada, (the Mogul emperor's 
son), who very soon afterwards sur- 
rendered himself also. 

Cuuwac.—A district m the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, situated betwixt the 
23d and 24th degrees of north lati- 
tude; and bounded on the west by 
the Banass River, which afterwards 
flows towards the Gulf of Cuich. 
The quarter of this district adjacent 
to the Banass is low fenny land, and 
snbject to inundation; but very 
little is known respecting the other 
parts, as this division of Gujrat has 
as yet been very imperfectly cx- 
plored. Itis possessed by diticrent 
independent native chiefs. 

CicacoLe, (Chicacula).—The larg- 
est of the Northern Circars or dis- 
tricts, anciently named Calinga, and 
situated between the 17th and 20th 
degrees of north latitude. It is sub- 
divided into two portions. ‘The first 
lies between the River Setteveram 
on the sonth; the River Poondy on 
the north; and extends about 170 
miles along the Bay of Bengal. ln 
its greatest dimensions, it extends 
in land to the mountainous region 
on the west, about 60 miles; com- 
prising an area of about 4400 square 
miles. ‘Phe secoud subdivision of 
this province is of a triangular figure, 
stretching about 80 niles trom 
Poondy to Moland, on the southern 
frontier of Cuttack, and 50 miles to 
the N. W. angle at Goomsur. it 
tains about 1660 miles of super- 
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ficial measure, exclusive of that por: 
tion of conntry situated along the: 
great ridge of bonndary mountains 
to the west. * 

The climate of the Northern Cir- + 

cars (of which Cieaco!c forms a large 
portion), with a gencral conformity 
to that of Tlindestan, north of the 
Krishna, has, from local position and 
other cireumstances, some pecu- 
liarities in cach of the three seasons. 
The periodical rain nsually sets in 
abont the middle of dune, with a 
westerly wind, in moderate showers, 
until the end of Angust, which 
month concludes the small rain 
harvest. From this time the grain 
continues in greater abnndance un- 
til the beginning of November, when 
it generally breaks up with violence, 
and is succeeded by the north- 
easterly wind. 
. The middle of this latier and plea- 
sant season, early in January, finishes 
the harvest icr rice ard bajary; 
which are the great productions of 
the country north of the Godavery. 
The close of the vernal equinox ter- 
minates the third harvest, which is 
the grand one fur maize, as weli as 
for all the different species of grain 
and pease south of that river. Then 
begins the hot season, which is al- 
Ways extremcly moderate towards 
the northern extremity of the Circars, 
near Ganjam, by reason of coustant 
diurnal sea breezes; and the posi- 
tion of the neighbouring hills from 
south to west contrary to the ordi- 
nary direction of the wind at Masuli- 
patain. 

Nhe southern division of Cieacole, 
with a better soil than is found in 
the other parts of the Circar, is 
watered by four rivers, which have 
their outlets at Vizagapatam, Bim- 
lepatam, Cicacole, and Calingapa- 
tam, besides many lesser streams 
during the rains. Northward in the 
territory of Jchapoor, the land is’ 
fertilized by the Ganjam, and other. 
smaller rivers. he province of Ci- 
cacole, taken altogether, has few ex - 
tensive plains, and its hills inerease 
in frequency and magnitade as they 
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approach the vast range of moun- 
tains that bound this and the distriet 
of Rajamnndry to the north-west. 
The hills and narrower bottoms 
whieh separate them, were formerly 
suffered by the native chiefs to be 
overrun with jungle, as the best pro- 
teetion to the opener vathes allotted 
for cultivation. During the Carnatie 
wars that provinee was supphed with 
considerable quantities of nee from 
Cicacole; but sinee the restoration 
of tranquillity, and transfer of the 
Arcot dominions to the Company, 
the necessity tor importation has 
greatly diminished. 

This district was ceded fo the 
French, in 1753, by Salabut Jnug, 
the Soubahdar of the Deeean, ot 
Which period it extended trom the 
Godavery to the Pagoda of Jugger- 
nauth. At this tinte the French pos- 
sessed territorics greater, both in 
value and extent, than had ever 
been possessed in Hindosian by En- 
ropeans, not execpting the Portu- 
guese when at the height of their 
prosperity. It was acquired by the 
British, i 1765, during the govern- 
ment of Lord Clive. (J Grant, 
Orme, White, §c.) 

CicacoLr, (or Maphus Bunder.) 
—A town in the Northern Cirears, 
the ancient capital of an extensive 
district of the same name, 118 miles 
S.W. trom Ganjam. Lat. 18° 21. 
N. Long. 83°. 57. E. Here is a 
mosque of considerable sanctity, 
erected in the year of the Hejera 
1051, by Shekh Mahommed Khan, 


a —__—___ 
~ —— 


CIRCARS, (Northern) 


A large province extending along 
‘the west side of the Bay of Bengal, 
irom the 15th to the 20th degrees of 
north latitude, and appertaining 
partly to the Deccan, and partly .to 
Orissa. The sea bounds it to -the 
east, along a coast of 470 miles from 
-Mootapilly, its southem extremity, 
‘to Malond in Orissa, on the borders 
of the Chilka Lake: It is divided 
from the provinces of Hyderabad by 
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a range of small detached hills ex 
tending to the banks of the Goda- 
very, und to the north of that river 
separated from Berar by a coutinued 
ridge of monntains alinost impass- 
able for horse or wheeled carriage, to 
the north-western extremity of the 
Cirears at Goomsur. L’rom hence 
the chain of hills eurves to the cast- 
ward, and, with the Chilka Lake, 
form a barrier of 50 miles to the 
north, except a tongue of land be- 
twixt that lake and the sea. 'To- 
wards the south the small river Gun 
dezama, Which empties itself at 
Mootapilly, separates the Cirears 
trom Ongole and the Carmmatie below 
the Ghants, 

The area, or superficial contents 
of the Cirears, may be ealenlated at 
17,000 geographic miles, of which 
(im i784) one-tifth was estimated to 
be in cultivation, or fallow, two- 
fifths in pasture, and the remainder 
woods, water, towns; barren hills, or 
a sundy waste three miles in extent, 
bordering the whole extent of the 
sea coast. 

‘The grand divisions of this terri+ 
tory are naturally five, principally 
marked by rivers running across from 
the hills on the western frontier. 
‘These divisions are Guntoor, or 
Mortizabad ; Condapilly, or Musta- 
phabad; Hllore, Rajamundry, and 
Cicacole, anciently called Calinga. 

The climate ol this region to the 
north of the Godavery is described 
under the article Cicacole; to the 
south of that river, for the first twe 
months, strong southerly gales pre- 
vailing along shore, together with 
dhe sea breezes, moderate the heat ; 
but the baleful influence-of the for- 
mer, in blowing over salt stagnant 
marshes on the coast, is injurious to 
animal life, and destruction to vere 
tation. During the succeeding month, 


‘until the rains, the wind coming from 


the west over a parched loose soil of 
‘great extent, wminterrupted by any 
continued chain of hills; and along 
sthe broad, sandy, and almost dry 
-bed of the Krishna, becomes so in- 
tolerably hot near the mouth of that 
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river, 2s to raise the thermometer 
sometimes for an entire week to 110° 
within the house, and seldom under 
105° during the first part of the day. 
Another peculiarity of the climate is 
the noxious state of the air in all the 
hilly regions throughout the different 
seasons of vegetation, which occa- 
sions the distemper called the hill 
fever. ‘This has been attributed to 
many causes, but is probably owing 
to the grossuess of the atmosphere, 
charged with the exhalations of a 
Inxuriant soil pent up in vallies, 
having the tree eireulation impeded 
by the surrounding jungle and fo- 
rests. From Coringa to Ganjam the 
coast, as scen from the sea, appears 
mountainous; and from Coringa 
southwards low, flat, and sandy. 

In ali these provinces along the 
sea coast the soil is chiefly sandy, 
improving gradually towards the 
hills. ‘The same ground seldom 
yields more than one crop of grain 
annually, but there being plenty of 
water, this is generally a heavy one. 
‘There are many small rivers rnnning 
towards the sea, divided artificially 
into canals, and afterwards con- 
ducted into the tanks and great re- 
SeTVOIrs. 

The principal quadrupeds found 
in these districts are sheep, and the 
larger species of horned cattle. The 
neighbouring sea, and its mmmerous 
inlets, abound with every sort of In- 
dian fish. The Circars are exceed- 
ingly productive of grain, and for- 
merly, during the north-easterly 
monsoon, Were the granary of the 
Carnatic, in jike manner as Tanjore 
was reckoned on during the south- 
west monsoon, Fruits, roots, and 
greens, are scarce, and raised with 
difficulty to the south of the Goda- 
very; and even to the north of that 
river, owing, it is supposed, to the 
~ influence of the sea air. Sugar and 
cotton are produccd, and of the 
Jatter a great deal is brought from 
the interior provinces ; bay salt, an-1 
tobacco, (the latter excellent) are 
both exported. 'The forests of Ra- 
jamundry, from the commencement 
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of the hills along the banks of the 
Godavery to Palounshah, yield an 
abundance of large teak trees, 

Plain long cloth is wrought in the 
Island of Nagore and its vicinity, 
which forms the groundwork of the 
best printed calicoes in Europe, and 
those called palempores at Masuli- 
patain ; coarser plain cloths are made 
to the north and south of the Goda- 
very. ‘The muslins of Cicacole, the 
woollen carpets of Ellore, and the 
silks of Berhampoor, are rather ob- 
jects of cnriosity than considerable 
in quantity. The latter are made of 
silk imported from Bengal and Chi- 
na. Ships of 500 tons have been 
constructed at Coringa and Narsi- 
poor, the two principal mouths of 
ihe Godavery, and about 50,000 
tons of small craft are employed in 
the coasting trade. ‘The exports to 
Europe are chiefly the fine cotton 
manutactures. A great proportion 
of the coasting trade is carried on 
with Madras, and consists chietly of 
grain, the returns for which from 
Madras are the coarser sorts of 
cloths. The articles carried to the 
interior by the native inland traders 
are salt and picee goods, copper and 
raw silk from Bengal, the returns for 
which are principally cotton and 
wheat. 

The principal part of the Madras 
investment of piece goods is provided 
in the Northern Circars. ‘The thread 
is generally spun by the enultivating 
caste of inhabitants, and there are 
regulations enacted for the protec- 
tion of the weavers. The latter, on 
the whole, has the means of being 
more comfortable than the labouring 
class, but they are commonly of a 
more dissipated turn, and squander 
away their surplus gains in gaming 
and cock fighting. ‘The female po- 
pulation at large, in general, prepare 
the thread, and sell the produce of 
their weck’s work to the weaver at 
the market, and procure cotion snffi- 
cient for the next weck. The fe- 
males also, of decayed familics, who 
have little means ofemploying them- 
selyes from the secluded nature of 
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their hves, derive from this source a 
support for their feeble existence. 

A considerable part of the cotton 
used in the manufactures is raised in 
the country, aud the rest brought 
from the Nizam’s and Maharatta 
countries by traders who return to 
the interior with salt. The cotton 
raised within the provinee Is pre- 
terred, being cleaner, but the crop 
is very precarivus. Every cultivator 
allots some portion of ground for 
cotton, and it is productive with a 
good season, but either too much or 
tuo little rain destroys it. ‘The clean- 
ing process is performed by a dis- 
tinet tribe, whose occupation it is. 

Lhe internal commeree of Madras 
with the Northern Cirears, may be 
classed under the heads of northern 
and southern coasting trade; the 
northern partaking more of the Ben- 
gal and Rangoon trade, while the 
southern has a large proportion of 
that of the. castward, Ceylon, and 
the Malabar. coast. ‘The trafic 
is mostly carried on by the natives, 
znd in the craft which they navigates; 
some exception, however, must be 
made regarding piece goods, the 
great ‘staple ot the Cirears, which 
are considered too valuable to -be 
confided to sueh craft. - 

In 1811-i2 these piece goods were 
punjum cloths of varions descrip- 
tious to a large amount, . besides. 
tose in use among ihe natiyes of 
Madras. ‘Lue piece goods trom the 
Masulipatain , district are niostly to- 
lonred guods, which are again re- 
exported to. Bombay, aud soine to 
ihe Persian. Gulf; but anost of the 
shipments _ for the ‘datter place. are 
made direct from .Masnlipatam. ;. - 

The next-cousiderable article of 
export from the, Northen Circars is 
grain, which in seasons’ of common 
produce is exported anuually to Ma- 
dras, and-consists chictly .of rice, 
paddy, wheat, with numerous other 
edible grains - used ouly by ‘the. na- 
tives; to these may.be added: horse 
grain, sonegaluo,. with aw very. large 
proportion of oil seeds... In the first 
four months of 1812, when grain. 

u 
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was high at Madras, the qnantity 
sent trom this province, within that 
short periud, amounted to the sum 
of 1,031,690 sicva rupees. Jn 1811 
the indigo exported to Madras a- 
mounted te 45,329 sicea rupees ; and 
the rmn distilled in the district of 
Ganjain, and sent to Madras, mostly 
for the use of the navy, amonnted 
to 87,708 rupees. 

Goods are frequently landed in 
this provinee by vessels trading from 
Bengal, and atterwards exported to 
Madras, amongst which number are 
long pepper root, shinbins, and stick 
lac. Among the other exports to 
Madras are chillies, fire wood, co- 
riander seeds, cashew nuts, and 
many other trifling articles in: use 
among the natives, both as drugs, 
and suchas are required for the per- 
formance of their multifarious reli- 
gious ceremonies, 

‘The exports and re-exports from 
Madras to the Northern Circars are 
not so considerable as might have 
been expected, when the great mili- 
tary foree and population of the pro- 
vince are considered, and also that 
Hyderabad, the Nizam’s capital, re- 
ceives part of its supplies through 
Masulipatam. Among the imports 
which the Northern Cirears recclyes 
from Madras, are some piece goods 
sent there to be painted, and a small 
quantity of coir cables and cordage 
for the use of native vessels resorting 
to the port of Coringa. ‘Treasure is 
also exported from Madras to the 
northern parts for the purehase of 
salt, and of investments tor the Eng- 
lish market. 

he re-exports. tig Madras to 
the Northern Cirears are chiefly Eu- 
ropean and China goods, for the con- 
suuption. of -oflicers and others em- 
ployed.in that quarter, to which may 
be added seme European g goods tor 
the purpose ofmanutacture. Themost 
valuable of the above: articles are 
Madeira, claret, - port” Wine, ale, 
brandy, oilman’ s stores, glass ware, 
stationery, tea, with copper of va- 
rious kinds, stecl, hardware, &e. ‘To 
these maj be added various gouds 
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received from the eastward, such as 
betel nut to a large amount, alam, 
cloves, benjamin, pepper, tin, dam- 
mer, and borax. A quantity of ar- 
rack is also received from Madras, a 
considerable proportion of which is 
afterwards forwarded to Hyderabad, 
for the use of the European troops 
stationed there. 

The native inhabitants of the 
Northern Circars, exclusive ofa few 
thonsand Mahommedans dispersed 
in the different towns, are wholly 
Hindoos, and may be estimated in 
nunber at two and a half millions. 
They are composed of the two na- 
tions of Telinga and Oria, Ooria, or 
Orissa, formerly divided hy the Go- 
davery, but greatly intermixed since 
their union. They speak and write 
different dialects, and have rites, 
customs, and charaeteristical traits 
perfectly distinguishable from each 
other. The four great castes, or sub- 
divisions of the people, are common 
in both countries; but the Orias are 
supposed to deviate less from the 
original institutions than the others. 
The Brahmins continue to enjoy 
their pre-eminence. The Rachewars, 
Rowwars, and Velmas, of which de- 
nominations the principal zemindars 
are composed, alfeet the manner of 
Rajpoots, and pretend to be of the 
Klictree, or warlike class. The re- 
mainder are husbandmen, cow herds, 
weavers ; together with the artificers 
herealier enumerated, and miain- 
jained by the greater villages, all of 
the Sndra caste. In addition to these 
are the retail shopkeepers, who are 
properly of the third,..or Vaisya 
caste. 

. The five Northern Cirears, when 
aequired by the Company, consisted 
of zemindary and havelly lands, 
The first are situated im the hill 
country of the western frontier, and 
in the plains between the hills and 
the sea. The hill.zemindars, secure 
in the woody and nuiwholesome 
heights which they inhabited, and 
encouraged by the hope of an event- 
nal asylum in the dominions of the 
Nisam, or Nagpoorrajah, had often 
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furnished examples of sirecessful de- 
predation, and wupunished revolt. 
They were surrounded by military 
tenants, whose lands were held on 
stipulations of personal service, and 
whose attachment to their chiefs was 
increased by t:.¢ bond of family con- 
nexion. These zemindars consisted 
of three elasses, ist.'Fhe Velmas, of 
Velinga origin, who were driven 
from the Carnatic in the year 1652 
by the Mahommedan arms, and who 
established themselves on the bor- 
devs of the Krishna. 2dly. The 
Rachwars, of the race of the an- 
cient sovereigns of Orissa, who were 
also forced by the Mahommedans to 
relinquish. the plains, and retire to 
the highland woods, which form the 
western frontiers. Sdly. ‘The Wo- 
riars, being petty chieftains of the 
military tribe, who aiter the over- 
throw of the empire of Orissa by the 
Mahommedans, were enabled, by 
their loeal situation, to acquire an 
independent jurisdiction, their pos- 
sessions being chicily situated in the - 
monntainous tract in the western 
boundary of Cicacole. 

At the time this provinee came 
into the Company’s hands, the ze- 
mindars were, for the most part, in 
a very irregular state of subjection 
to the Nizain, and uot only the forms 
but the remembrance of civil autho- 
rity seem to have been lost. With 
respeet to the other class, or havelly 
lands, which eonstitute’a large por- 
tiou of the Northern Cirears, they 
consisted of the demesne, or honse- 
hold lands of the government. They 
were composed of distriets in the 
vicinity of each capital town, which 
Were originally resumed by the Ma- 
honmmedan government, and had 
been annexed to these towns for the 
supply of the garrisons and nuine- 
rous establishments, both eivil: and 
military. he following is the de- 
scription of a village in this proyiiee, 
which also applies, with little varia- 
tion, to the greater part of the Dec- 
ean, and sonth of India. 

Geographically considered, it is a 
tract of country comprising some 
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hundreds, or some thousands, acres 
of arable, or waste land: politieally 
viewed, it resembles a corporation, 
or towuship. Its proper establish- 
inent of oflicers and servants consist 
of the following descriptions :—The 
potail, or head inhabitant, who has 
a general superintendence of the al- 
fairs of the village, settles disputes, 
attends to the police, and collects 
the revenue within lis village. 

The tallia and totie: the duty of 
the former consists in gaining in- 
formation of crimes and oflences, 
and in escorting and protecting per- 
sons travelling trom one village to 
another: the duties of the latter ap- 
pear to be confined immediately to 
the village, where he guards the 
crops, and assists im measuring 
them. 

The boundary-man, who preserves 
the limits of the village, or gives 
evidence respecting them in case of 
dispute. The curnum, or account- 
ant. 

The superintendent of the tanks 
and water courses distributes the 
water therefrom, for the purposes of 
agriculture. 

The Brahmin, who performs the 
village worship. 

The schoolmaster, who is scen 
teaching the children to read and 
write in the sand. 

Vhe calendar Brahmin, or astro- 
loger, who proclaims the lucky and 
unpropitious periods for sowing and 
threshing. 

The smith and carpenter, who 
manufacture the implements of agri- 
eulture, and bnild the dwelling of 
the cultivator. 

The potinan, or potter. The wash- 
erman. The barber. The cow keeper, 
who looks alter the cattle. The doe- 
tor. The dancing girl, who attends 
at rejoicings ; the musician, and the 
poet. ‘These ofliecrs and servants 
generally constitute the establish- 
ment of a Hindoo village. In ad- 
dition to the portion of land appro- 
priated to the pagoda establishment, 
to the local, officers of government, 


and to the village servants, they 
u 2 
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were each entitled to certain small 
shares of perquisites from the crops 
of the villagers. 

Under this simple form of govern- 
ment the inhabitants lived from time 
immemorial. The boundaries of vil- 
lages have been but seldom altered ; 
and though the villages have been 
sometimes injured, and even deso- 
lated, by war, famine, and disease, 
the same naine, the same limits, the 
same interesis, and even the same 
families, have continned for ages. 
The inhabitants give themselves no 
trouble about the breaking up and 
division of kingdoms ; while the vil- 
lage remains entire they care not to 
what power it. is transferred, or to 
what sovereign it devolves, its in- 
ternal economy still remaining un- 
changed. 

Tu A. D, 1541, the Mahoammedans, 
under the command,.of Mahommed 
Khan Leshkeree, of the Bhamence 
empire of Beder, carried their arms 
into the Northern Cirears, and con- 
quered Condapilly. Nine years a(ter- 
wards they carried their arms still 
further, and subdued all Guntoor, 
and the districts of Masulipatam ; 
but the country was very imperfectly 
reduecd, and its subjection merely 
nominal, as it appears to have been 
again conquered trom the Hindoo 
princes of Orissa about the year 
1571, during the reign of Ibrahim 
Kootib Shah, of Hyderabad, or 
Goleondah. 

In 1687 these provinces, along 
with the empire of Hyderabad, fell 
under the dominion of Aurengzebe ; 
but he does uot appear to have paid 
much attention to them, being too 
busily employed elsewhere. In 1724 
they were transferred from the house 
of ‘Timour, on the Deihi throne, to 
that of Nizam ul Moolk, who im- 
mediately took active and real pos- 
session of them, collected the reve- 
nues, and fixed a civil and military 
establishment. Tle was succeeded 
by his third son, Salabut Jung, who 
being greatly indebted for his eleva- 
tion to the intrigues and military as- 
sistance of the French Last India 
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11 1752, bya grant of the district of 
Condavir, or Guutoor, and soon after 
ceded the other Cirears. 

The capture of Masalepatam, m 
1759, by the British arms under Col. 
Forde, haying deprived them of all 
real power, these territories reverted 
to the Nizam, with the exception of 
the acknowledged dependencies of 
the town and fortress of Masulipa- 
tam, which were retained by the 
English East India Company. De- 
prived of the support of the L'reneh, 
Salabut Jung was soon superseded 
in his authority by his brother, Ni- 
zain Ali, In 1765 Lord Clive ob- 
tained from the Mogul a grant of 
fonr of the Cirears, namely, Ciea- 
cole, Rajamundry, More, and Con- 
dapilly ; whic, in the followmg year, 
was confirmed by a treaty entered 
into with the Nizam. The remaimng 
Cirear of Guntoor was, at that time, 
in the possession of Bazalet Jung, 
ihe brother of the Nizain, by whom 
it was held in Jaghire. twas con- 
tingently stipulated for in the treaty 
with the Nizam, subject to the file 
of Bazalet Jung, who died in 17982; 
but it did not devolve to the Bast 
India Company until the year 1783. 

The local government of the 
Norther Civcars was continued un- 
der the management of the natives 
nntil 1769, when provincial chiet’s 
and councils were appointed, and 
this mode of government continued 
until 1794. During this period the 
power of the zemindars was very 
great, and, in 1777, it was caleu- 
ated that the number of armed en 
naintained by them in the Circars 
amounted to 41,000. In 1794+ a 
change jn the internal government 
of this province took place, which 
was followed by the punishment of 
the great zcmindar of Vizianagrin, 
aud the restoration of such zemin- 
dars as had been wnjustly deprived 
of their lands by thai family. Little 
progress, however, bas yet been 
made in the proper arrangement of 
these Cirears, compared with other 
provinees similarly situated, although 
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Company, rewarded their services, a 


considerable improgement has 
taken place in the general character 
and cllicieney of the revenue de- 
partment. ‘The system of a perina- 
nent settlement of ihe territorial re- 
venue was Hitroduced aud establish- 
ed in the Northern Cirears doring 
the years 1802 and 1804, when the 
province was divided into five col- 
feetorships, or districts, viz. Ganjam, 
Vizagapatam, Rajamundry, Masn- 
lipatam, and Guntoor. (J. Grant, 
5th Report, White, Johnson, Rennel, 
R. Grant, &e.) 

Cxapps Isues, or Cocoa Istts.— 
A mumber of very small islands, ly- 
mg off the south-western extremity 
of Java, Dat. 7°. 5° 8. Long. 105%. 
25%, N. These islands are wninhabit- 
ed, and only occasionally resorted te 
for the sake of the edible bird nests, 
whieh are found on them. 

Cocoa Isuvs.—aA cluster of very 
small isles, lying off the west coast 
of Sumatra. Lat. 8° 2% N. Long. 
96°. 10’. E. 

Cocorau.—A_ town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Matwah, 90 miles north-east from 
Qojain. Lat. 23°. 43’. N. Long. 77%. 
on iy 

Cocnin, (Cach'cht, @ morass) —A 
small proviuee on the Malabar coast, 
intersected by the 10th degree of 
north latitude. To the north it zs 
bounded by the Malabar province ; 
on the south by Travancor; on the 
east it has the Dindigul district; and 
on the west the sea. 

In the northern parts of this pro- 
vince, about Pargunuru and Shila- 
cary, the rice grounds are narrow 
vallics, but extremely well watcred 
by small perennial streams, which 
enable the cultivators to raise two 
crops of rice aunually. The houses 
of the natives are buricd Mm groves 
of palms, inangoes, jacks, and plan- 
tains, that skirt the bottoin of the 
iittle hills. Above them are woeds. 
of forest trees, which, alihough not 
su stately as those of Chiitageng, are 
very fine, wid frce from rattans, and 
other cliubers. The teak and viti, 
a black wood. abound in these fo- 
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rests; but all the laree irecs have 
been cut, and no care is used to 
enconrage their growth, and check 
that of uscless timber. 

Towards Caeadu the hills are 
much lower, and covered with grass 
in place of trees. Searcely any part 
of these hills is cultivated, although 
the soil appears to be good, and the 
pasture excellent. In this province 
arenmany Nazarene, or Christian, vil- 
Jages, inhabited by Christians of St. 
‘Thomas, which are, in general, well 
built and cleanly. 

The Jews are nimerous in the vi- 
cinity of Coehia, Imt their chief 
place of residence is Mattacherry, 
about a mile distant from that town, 
which is almost wholly inhabited by 
Jews. The resident Jews (for these 
are from all parts of Asia) are di- 
vided inio two classes; the Jerusa- 
Jem, or white Jews, and the ancient, 
or black Jews. ‘The latter have a 
synagogue in the town of Cochin, 
but the great body of thés tribe in- 
habit the interior of the province, 
where it is dificult to distinguish the 
black Jew from the Hindoo, their 


appearance Is se similar, ‘Vheir 
principal towns are ‘Pritoor, Paroor, 


Chenotta, and Maleh, and by the 
white Jows they are cunsidered an 
inferior race. 

The Cochin Rajah maintained his 
independence to a much later period 
than imeost of the other Hindso 
chiefs. He was compelled hy 'Tip- 
poo to pay tribute, which he now 
dees to the Company. Mutta ‘am- 
buran, Rajah of Cochin, died in 
1787, of the small-pox, and was 
snceceded by his younger brother, 
Virdam ‘Vamburan. The following 
places, and some other towns, bhe- 
Jong to this puince, viz. Naharica, 
Condanada, Perimaneor, Angicai- 
mal, Udiamper, Mutlaventurutti, 
Pallicare, Cenotta, Ceuvare, Pucot- 
ta, Arshtamichery, and Puttenchera. 

‘On the 6th Jan. 179}, a treaty 
was concluded with the Rajah of 
Cochin, to enable him to throw off 
his subjection to Tippoo, and transfer 
his allegiance to the East India Coin- 
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pany, and recover certam districts 
which the Sultan had usurped from 
him, Jn consequence of this wr 
rangement he agreed to pay the 
Company ene Jack of rupees an- 
nually as a tributary. 

On the Gth May, 1809, in conse- 
quence of some occimrences in the 
Cochin territory, which rendered it 
expedient that new engagements 
shentd be concluded, a treaty ef per- 
petual friendship with the rajah was 
completed by Colone] Macaulay on 
the part ef the British governnient. 
By the conditions of this treaty the 
friends and enemies of either of the 
contracting parties are to be consi- 
dered as the friends and cnemies of 
both, the British nndertaking to de- 
fend and protect the rajah’s ternito- 
ries against all enemics. In consi- 
deration of this stipulation, the ra- 
jth agreed to pay annually, im ad- 
tition to the former subsidy of one 
laek, a sum equal to the expense of 
one battalion of native infantry, or 
1,76,037 rupees, making an agere- 
gate ammual payment of 2,76,037 
rupees, 

By additional articles, the rajah 
engages to exclude all) Enropcans 
not approved of by the British go- 
vermnent from his service and coun- 
iry, and to give the British troops 
free access to Ins forts and towns; 
and to transfer the entire manage- 
ment of his external political rela- 
tions fo the British. (#4. Buchanan, 
C. Buchanan, Treaties, Se.) 

Coacuinx, —A town, situated on 
the Malahar Coast, the capital of a 
province of the same name, 170 
niles, N. W. fram Cape Comorin. 
But°. 47’. Wotte. 76°. 88K. Tk 
1503 Albuquerque obtained leave to 
ercet a fort at Cochin, which was the 
first possessed by the Portuguese in 
fidia, fn 1663 it was taken by the 
Duteh, who converted the cathedral to 
a warchonse. While the Dutch Com- 
pany possessed Cochin it was a place 
of very extensive canmierce, and in 
habited by dew, Hindoo, and Ala- 
hommedan merchants, The inter- 
course with Arabia was very great, 
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and Venetian zequins, brought from 
Egypt, were in circulation. Many 
of the Arab ships made two voyages 
annually. 

A considerable traffic is still ear- 
ried on with Snrat, Bombay, the 
Coasts of Malabar and Canara, and 
also with Arabia, China, and the 
Eastern Islands. The principal im- 
ports from these places are almonds, 
dates, pearls, gum arabie, piece 
goods, eotton, opium, shawls, ben- 
zoin, camphor, cinnamon and spices, 
sugar candy, tea, china, and silks. 
The ehief exports are pepper, car- 
damums, teak wood, sandal wood, 
cocoa unis, coir cordage, eassia, and 
fish maws. 

In India this place is kuown by 
the name of Cacha Bunder, or Tar- 
bour. Ships can le at anchor in 
safety ou the north-east side of Co- 
chin, where the river joins the sea. 
In 1800 ship-building here cost 
about 141. per ton, eoppered and 
equipped tor sea im the European 
manuer. 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Cochin now resides at Coilan. His 
diocese begins southward of Cochin, 
and extends towards Negapatam, 
including the Island of Ceylon, and 
comprehending above 100 churches. 
(C. Buchanan, Fra. Paolo, F. Bu- 
chanan, Bruce, Cox, Wilford, Dow, 
§e. &¢.) 


COCHIN CHINA. 


A kingdom, situated in the sonth 
eastern extremity of Asia, usually 
distinguished by the name of India 
beyond the Ganges, and extending 
from the 9th to the 18th degrees of 
north latitude. Qn the north it is 
bounded by 'Tangqnin; on the sonth 
by the Province of Siampa; on the 
cast by the Sea of China; and on 
the west by the unexplored regions 
of Laos and Cambodia. Cochin 
China Proper is only a stripe of land 
between the sea, and the monutains 
of very unequal breadth ; the moun- 
tains in some parts approaching 
within a few miles of the shore, but 
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the whole territories of the Cochin 
Chinese empire are very extensive, 
and in 1792 were estimated to con- 
tain 95,000 square miles. 

Almost all the provinces forming - 
these dominions are separated by 
chains of mountains, and are inha- 
bited by distinct tribes and nations, 
although subject to the same sove- 
reign. A mountainous ridge, ex- 
tending north and south, separate 
Tungquin and Cochin China from 
Laetho, Laos, and Cambodia. Ano- 
ther chain, running nearly parallel, 
separate the three latter states from 
Siam and China, gradually diminish- 
ing in height as they approach the 
south, finishing at the southern ex- 
tremity of Cainbodia. 

The names given by Europeans to 
the countries lying between the 9th 
and 23d degrees of north latitude, 
are totally unknown to the natives, 
except ‘Tungquin, who distinguish 
this region by three grand divisions 
south of Tungquin. The first, be- 
twixt the 9th and 12th degrees of 
latitude, is called Donnai, the chief 
town of whieh is Saigong; the se- 
cond, extending to the loth degree, 
is named Chang, the capital Quin- 
nong; and the third, between this 
and the 17th degrec, where Tung- 
quin commences, is called Hue, the 
chief town Foosan. hese divisions, 
collectively, are named Anam. 

‘The low lands in Coehin China 
produee rice, areea nut, betel Icaf, 
tobacco, coarse einnamon, cotton, 
and sugar, the last of which may be 
considered the staple commodity of 
the country. Gold dust, aguilla 
wood, pepper, wax, honey, and ivory, 
are brought down by the inhabitants 
of the mountains. ‘There are two 
species of rice—that which requires 
inundation, and mountain rice. Sep- 
tember, October, and November are 
the season of the rains. 

The lands in Cochin China gene- 
rally produce two erops of riee per 
annum, one of which is reaped in 
April, and the other in October. 
Fruits of various kinds, such as 
oranges, bananas, figs, pine apples, 
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guavas, and pomegranates, are abun- 
dautly produced im all parts of the 
country. 

Gold dust is found in their rivers, 
and their mines abound with ore of 
the purest sort. The hilts and seab- 
bards of the swords worn by the 
principal officers of government are 
frequently adorned with it. Pay- 
thents In gold were formerly made 
to foreign inerchants in ingots, each 
weighing four ouuces. Silver is also 
wbundant, and has lately become 
the principal medinm of exchauge 
for merehandize imported, and is 
paid in ingots, weirhing 12 ounces. 

‘The country is very fruitfnt, cid 
abounds in all tropical produetions, 
and also many valuable articles suit- 
able to the China market. ‘The fo- 
rests furnish a great variety of 
scented woods—=such as rose wood, 
scented wood, and sandal wood. 
The Cochin Chinese cinnamon, al- 
though of a coarse grain, and a 
strong pungent tlayour, is preferred 
by the Chinese to that of Ceylon. 
‘They also export rec, sugar, pepper, 
areea, cardamoms, ginger, and other 
spices; bird nests, sea swallo, shark 
fins, moluseas or sea blubber, and 
other marie products ofa gelatinons 
nature; which lastare, at all times, 
in demand with the Chinese. This 
country also ‘furnishes many other 
valuable articles, such as gum, lae, 
gamboge, indigo, and raw silk. In 
the forests of Cochin China are 
ebony, cedars, minosas, walhuiats, 
teak, iron wood and poon, and ost 
of the other trees that grow in India. 

Chinese goods (such as teas) might 
be exported here at seeond hand 
cheaper than at Canton, as by this 
means the dnties and exactions 
would be evaded, which, upon every 
considerable ship, loaded at that port, 
ainount to 10,0001. 

Until a lew centuries alter the 
Clnistian era, Cochin China formed 
a part of the Chinese empire, and 
consequently the appearance of the 
natives, many of the customs, the 
written language, the religious opi- 
‘nions and eercmonies, are still re- 
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tained by them. The countenanecs 
of the peasants are lively and intel- 
ligent ; and the women, who appear 
more numerous than the men, are 
actively employed in works of hus- 
bandry, fi some of the provinces 
of China womeu are condeinned to 
the degrading and laborious task of 
dragging the plough; in) Cochin 
China it is, likewise, their fate 
to be doomed to those occupations, 
which require the most persevering 
industry. In towns the women 
serve as agents or brokers to mer- 
chants from foreign countries, and 
act with remerkable fidelity. Both 
sexes are generally coarse featured, 
and their colour nearly as deep as 
that of the Malays; and the uni- 
versal practice of chewing betel, 
with other ingredients, by reddening 
the lips, and biackening the teeth, 
gives them «a most unseemly appear- 
ance. Riee, mide palatable with 
salt and pepper, tarnishes their prin- 
cipal meals, animal food being but 
sparingly used. Their small breed 
of catile supply but litle inilk, but 
this article, like the Chinese, they 
seldom use, not even as food for 
their young children; nor is milking 
any auimal customary. This is 
one of the conutries where elephauts 
serve for fuod, and is considcred as 
a dainty. Bnifuloe is preferred to 
other beef. During the fammes, 
caused by the civil wars, which long 
desolated the country, it is said hu- 
man flesh was sometimes sold in the 
markets of the eapilal. 

The better part of the Coehin 
Chinese wear, next the skin, vests 
aud trowsers of shyht silk or cotton. 
Turbans are frequently worn by the 
men, and hats sometimes by the 
women; shoes are not used by either 
sex, ‘The men nsually wear their 
hair twisted into a knot, and fixed 
on the crown of the head, which 
was the ancient fashion among the 
Chinese, who now only wear a little 
lock of hair behind. The handtes of 
their officers’ swords are of silver, 
and generally well tinished, but all 
arts and manutactures languish, 
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owing to the insecurity of pre- 
perty. 

The particular branch of the arts 
im which the Cochin Chinese excel 
is naval archifeeture. Their row- 
gallies for pleasure are remarkably 
fine vessels, from 50 to 80 feet in 
length, and are sometimes com- 
posed of five single planks each, ex- 
tending from one extremity to the 
other. The cdyes are morticed, kept 
tight by wooden pins, and bound 
firm by twisted fibres of the bamboo, 
Without ribs or timbers of any kind. 
Their foreign traders are built on 
the same plan as the Chinese junks. 

The Anam language is that of 
Cochin China and ‘Tungqnin. It is 
represented by ihe missionaries to 
be likewise generally used in Siampa 
and Cambedia. The Anam fan- 
guage and nation are cfien denomi- 
uated Jnan by Malays and Siamese. 
Jn this kingdom all who pretend to 
distinction im Icarning, greatly affect 
the Chinese lite: ature and character. 

The Anam, or Cochin Chincse 
language is ye original, and 
monosyllabic, and has neither gen- 
ders, numbers, nor cases; moods, 
tenses, nor conjugations: all of 
which are supplicd by the use of par- 
ticles, and the justa position of 
words, as in the other monosyHabic 
languages. Conversation is a specics 
of chaunt or recitative, as in the 
Chinese and other monosylabie di- 
aleets, which has at first a very In- 
dicrous effect to an ear wnaccus- 
tomed toit. The intonation or ac- 
ceut of the Anan is very similar to 
the Chinese. = - 

The religion of the Cochin Chi- 
21eSse isa modification of the widely- 
extended doctrines of Buddha, but 
more simpte than that which is po- 
pularly practiced in China. ‘The 
natives are extremely superstitious, 
and their devotional exercises, like 
those of the Chinese, are more fre- 
quently performed to avert an ideal 
evil, than with the hope of acquiring 
a positive good. Besides the spon- 
tancous offerings which er dnels 
make on various oc¢asions, a ycarly 
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contribution is levied by the govern- 
ment, and paid for the support of a 
certain number of monasteries, in 
which the priests invoke the deity 
for the public welfare. 

The ancient history of Cochin 
China is very little known, but 
the accounts are tolerably authentic 
from 1774, when tlie reigning family 
were expelled from Quinnong, the 
capital, by three brothers, who di- 
vided the country among them. The 
eldest brother was a wealthy mer- 
chant, the second a gencral officer, 
and the third a priest. When the 
revolt took place, the young prince, 
Caung Shung, with the queen and 
his family, by the assistauce of a 
French missionary, named Adran, 
escaped into a forest, where they lay 
concealed for some time. After va- ° 
rious unsuccessful atiempts against 
the usurpers, he was compelled to 
fly, first to Pulowai, a desert island 
in the Gulfof Siam, and afterwards 
to Siam, from whence also he was 
expelled. ‘The missionary, Adran, 
in the mean time proeceded with his 
eldest son to Irance, to endeavour 
to procure assistance, which was 
frustrated by the breaking out of the 
Revolution. 

Caung Shung, after remaing two 
vears on the Island of Pulowai, 
feeding on roots, and sustainug 
many “hards! hips, ventured to land 
on his own ‘country, in 1790, from 
whence he at length managed to 
expel the successors of the original 
usurpers, and afterwards eflected the 
conqnest of Tungquin. In 1797 and 


1798, with the. assistance of the 
missionary, Adran, who had re- 


turned from Europe, he began many 
improvements, scldom attempted by 
Asiatic governments. He established 
a manufactory of saltpetre, opencd 
roads of communiciution, and en- 
couraged cultivation. He. distri- 
buted his Iand forces into regular 
regiments, and established miltary 
schools, where officers were instrnct- 
ed in the doetrine of projectiles 
and gunnery by European masters, 
Adran had translated into the Chi- 
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nese language a system of military 
tactics, for the use of his army. In 
the course of two years he con- 
structed at least 300 large gun boats, 
or row gallics, five luggcrs, and a 
frigate on the model of au European 
vessel. He caused a system of naval 
tactics to be introduced, and had 
his officers instructed in the use of 
signals, He also undertook to re- 
form the system of jurisprudence, 
and sent missions into the moun- 
tainous districts in the west of the 
kingdom, which he wished to bring 
into a state of civilization. ‘These 
mountaineers are the people whom 
the Chinese designate by the appel- 
lation of men with tails, allhongh, 
in all prebability, they are the ori- 
ginal inhabitants of this empire. He 
openly declared his great veneration 
for the Christian religion, which he 
tolerates, and indeed all others in 
his dominions; but he still adheres 
to the ancient religion of his own 
country. In 1860, the missiouary, 
Adran, died, and was interred with 
all the pomp and ceremonies pre- 
seribed by the Cochin Chinese reli- 
gion. In this year hing Caung 
Shung’s military turces were as fol- 
lows : 
ARMY, Men. 
24 squadrons of buffalo troops 6,000 
16 battalions of elephants (200 
aninials) - - - - 
30 regiments of artillery - 15,000 
24 regiments, 1200 each, 
trained in the European 
manner - - - - - 
Infantry, with matchlocks, 
trained in the ancient 
manner of the country - 
Guards regnlarly trained in 
European tactics - - 


8,000 


30,000 


42,000 


12,000 


Land forees 113,000 


MARINE, 


Artificers in the naval arsenal 8,000 
Sailors registcred and born on 
the ships in the harbeur - 8,000 


Carried forward 16,000 
a 
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Brought forward 16,000 
Attached to the European 


huilt vessels - - - - - 1,2 
Attached to the junks - - 1,600 
Attached to 100 row gallies 8,000 

26.800 
Land forees 113,000 
Total 139,800 


Tn the year 1806 this king was in 
his 50th year. 

‘I'wo attempts have been made by 
the Nast India Company to open an 
intercourse with Cochin China; one 
in 1778 by Mr. Hastings, and one in 
1804 by an envoy trom Canton; 
but both proved unsuccessful. ‘The 
last found the sovereign Canug 
Shung completely surrounded by 
Frenchmen; and, as he knew not the 
language of the conniry, and had 
not any one with him who did, every 
proposition he had to offer, and 
every explanation regarding his iis- 
sion, were necessarily nade through 
the Wreneh missionaries; the result 
wus the complete failure of the mis- 
siol. 

‘The political system of this govern- 
ment, like that of all the countries 
of Judia beyond the Ganges, is one 
of exireme caution and aversion to 
any mntimate connexion with stran- 
gers. The pretensions of China to 
the kingdom of Tangquin, formerly 
tribuiary to that empire, are inces- 
sanily to be guarded against; bunt 
while the Coehin Chinese sovercign 
supports lis present respectable mi- 
litary foree, and perscveres in his 
improved system of government, he 
has little to fear from any of his im- 
mediate neighbours, who, besides the 
Chinese, are the Siamese and Malays. 
In all the mure recent wars between 
Cochin Chinese monarch and the 
Chinese, the latier have been uri- 
formly diseonitited by the superior 
valour and discipline of the troops of 
the former. With respect to the 
Siuropeans, now that their assistance 
is no longer required, they are kept 
at a distance or under complete re- 
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straint. (Barrow; Staunton, Leyden, 
De Bissachere, Se.) 

CopapaHar.—A town in the Bun- 
deleund district, 25 miles N.N. &. 
‘from Chatterpoor. ‘Lat. 25° 17’. N. 
Long. 80°. 2’. 1. 

‘Cocitpatry.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Tinacvelly, 93 miles N. by 
E. from Cape Comorin, Lat. 9° 
foo Bonee77°. 52’. E. 

Coitie.—A town in the proyinee 
of Bahar, district of Tyrhoot, 67 
miles bi by E. from Patna, Lat. 
26°. 27’. N. Long. 85°. 41’. E. 

Boman Prrran.—A town in the 
province of ‘Tinnevelly, 33 miles 5. 
by W. from Madura, Lat. 9° 25¢ 
N. Long. 78° 3’. #. 

Combertroor, (Coiamaturu).—- A 
small previnee above the Ghauts, in 
the south of India, situated between 
the. 10th and 12th degrees of north 
Jatitude. tis bonnded on the north 
by the Mysore; on the south by Din- 
digul; on the cast by Salem and 
istnagherry; and on the west by 
the Malabar province. his district 
is divided into North and South 
Coimbetoor, but both subordimate to 
the collector ship. 

tn North Coimbetoor, near Moln 
and Coleagala, thie cultivation is 
equal to any in India, and consists 
chicily of rice ficlds, watered by 
Jarge reservoirs. ‘The summit of the 
Eastern Ghauts, in this quarter, are 
from 1500 to 2000 tect above the 
evel of the upper country, whieh is 
here very beantiful, and in a better 
state of cultivation than the Mysore. 
‘The tanks are nomerons, but mostly 
im ruins; and, although fertile, this 
part of the province is but thinly in- 
habited, and the bills produce but 
little timber. Jn this mountainous 
district there are two rainy seasons, 
‘The tirst isin the inonth folowing 
the vernal eqninex, and the second 
losts the iwo months betore, and the 
two mouths after the antuimual equi- 
nox. ‘The people in this neighbour- 
hood consider the ox as a living god, 
who gives them their bread ; aud in 
every Village there are one or two 
bulls, to whom niouthly or weekly 
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worship }s performed, and when one 
of them dies he is buried with greaz 
ceremony. 

From Candhully to Mahhully, in 
North Coimbetoor, much of the 
country has been formerly cultivated, 
but is now nearly waste. In ‘the 
rainy season the Palar River here 
contains a great deal of water. The 
strata of the Ghauts in this quarter 
run north and south, and are vertical. 
Being mnch intersceted with fis- 
snres, they are of little use im 
building. 

Near to the town of Commbetoor 
the soil is in general good, and to- 
lerably clear of rocks and stones. 
The hedges are few, and the country 
remarkably bere of trees.. In this 
neighbourhood all kinds of soil are 
cultivated for gardens, and the va- 
ricty occasions some difference im 
their value; but the depth below the 
surface, at which the water stands, 
is the chicf cause of the variation of 
the reut. In some gardens the wa- 
ter is within eight cubits of the sur- 
face; in others, so deep as 18. Many 
sheep are bred ihrongh Cainrbetoor, 
especially in the Aranasi division. 
The hills west of Caimbetoor are 2 
habited by the Malasir, Muduga 
Eriligam, and 'Todear castes, 

The hagait, or gurdens watered 
by machines, called capily and yer 
tam, are of great importance m this 
rezion, as this mode of euttivation 
enables a small extent of ground to 
support many persons, and to pay a 
high rent; it is also less hable to fail 
for want of rain, "aking the whole 
province of Coimbetour together, the 
average of the wet cultivation 1s little 
more than three per cet. of the tatal 
cultivation. . 

In South Coimbetoor the rice 
grounds along the banks of the 
Amaravati are extensive, and fnlly 
cuitivated; further on the soil be- 
comes poor, has many large projeet- 
nig rocks, and bunt few enclosures. 

‘Throughout the Coimbctoor pro- 
vince there are earths impregnated 
with muriatic salts, and others with 
nitrates, both of which have occa- 
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sionally been made into culinary 
salts and uitre. ‘Vhis earth seems 
to contain nitre ready formed, as no 
potash is added to it by the makers. 
Much of the well water has a saline 
taste. 

The inhabitants of Coimbetoor ap- 
pear to be as far behind those of 
Mysore in intelligence and most of 
the arts, as these are behind the na- 
tives of Madras and Caleutta. As 
is the ease in every part of Bengal, 
where arts have not been introduced 
by foreigners, the only one that has 
been carried to tolerable perfection 
‘is that of weaving. In this province 
the Vaylalar are a numerous tribe of 
the Tamul race, and esteemed of 
pure Sudra caste. 

The province of Coimbetoor, in 
remote times, was named Kanjiam, 
and came under the dominion of the 
Mysore rajalis about 160 years ago. 
It now forms one of the collector- 
ships under the Madras presidency, 
having been acquired by the Last 
India Company in 1799; but it still 
contains a great deal of nneultivated 
Jand, and has not yet been perma- 
nenily assessed for the revenue. (2. 
Buchanan, 5th Report, Hodson, Se.) 

CoimBrroor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Coimbetoor, of whieh it is 
the capital. Lat. 10°55". N. Long. 
77°. @. Is. 

This city suffered much by the 
frequent wars betwixt the British 
and Mysore sovercigns; but is reco- 
vering rapidly, and cottains above 
2000 honses; in Hyder’s time is said 
to have contained twice as many. 
There is here a musqne, built by 
‘Tippoo, who sometimes made Coim- 
betoor the place of his residence ; 
and it is also the head-quarters of a 
reginent of native cavalry. The ex- 
ports from hence are tobaeco, cotton 
wool, thread, cloth, sugar, jagory, 
capsicums, onions, betel leat, and 
jiva and danga, ‘two carminative 
seeds. In the neighbcurhood of 
Perura, two miles from C oimbetoor, 
both culinary salt and salt-petre are 
procured by lixiviating the soil. At 
Topumbetta, about five miles north 
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from Coimbetoor, iron is’ smelted 
from blaek sand. Cotton, both rw 
and spun, Is exported in considerable 
quantities to the Malabar prevince. 

At Perura is a celebrated temple, 
dedicated to Mahadeva, and calcd 
Mail (high) Chittaumbra, to distin- 
guish it from another Chittumtra, 
near to Pondicherry. Whe idol is 
said to have placed itself here imeny 
years ago; but it is only 3000 yeurs 
since the temple was erected ove: it 
by a Rajah of Madura. ‘The build- 
ing is highly ornamenied alter the 
Hindoo tashion; but the whole is 
utterly destitute of clezance. The 
figures are not only extremely runic, 
hut some of them are indeceit. 
When Tippoo issued a general orcer 
for the destruction of all idolatrais 
buildings, he excepted only this aid 
the temples of Muaileotta and Serirg- 
apatain. 

‘The hereditary chief of Coiinle- 
toor is of the Vaylalar tribe; the pie- 
sent, by his own aceonnt, heing tie 
20th in descent from the fonnderot 
the town. The family originaly 
paid tribute to the Rajahs of Ma- 
dura. In the year 1783 Coimbetcor 
was taken trom'Tippoo by the somth- 
ern army, but restored at the peace 
in 1784. In the war of 1790 it wis 
early taken possession of by the Bri- 
tish troops, bnt afterwards besieged 
by those of 'Tippoo, who were ir- 
pulsed, in an attempt to storm it, by 
a weak garrison under Licutenant 
Chalmers. Subsequently it snrrat- 
dered to Cummer ud Deen Khan, 
Tippoo’s general; and the garriscn, 
in breaeh of a capitulation, detained 
prisoners until the general peace in 
1792, Along with the province it 
came into the tinal possession of the 
British in 1799. 

‘Travelling distanee from Madins, 
306 miles; from Seringapatam, 122 
miles. (4°. Buehanan, Dirom, Fd- 
larton, Rennel, &c.) 

Covaspa.—A_ small island and 
fortress, belonging to Angria, on the 
Coast of Concan, 20 miles .soath 
from Bombay. Lat. 18 . 394..N. 
Long. 72°, 53’. Ei. 
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CoLair LAke.—The bed of this 
Jake is situated five miles to the south 
of lore, in the Northern Cirears, and 
exiends 47 miles in Jength from west 
to east,and 14 in breadth from north 
tosouth. From the beginning of the 
rains in July, until the end of Sep- 
tenber, the whole is overspread with 
witer, exeepting 60 or 70 small 
islts, in which the inhabitants re- 
miin; but, dwing the rest of the 
year, the whole is dry and passable, 
alin many places highly cultivated. 
The Jake is ehiefiy formed by thie 
éverflowings of the Krishna and Go- 
divery; audits waters are conducted 
injo many channels, to irrigate the 
ciicumjacent territory. (Orme, J. 
Grant, 5th Repert, §e.) 

Cotaircotta.—A town in the 
Northern Cirears, district of Ellore, 
34 miles north from Masulipatam, 
aid situated on the borders of the 
Colair Lake. Lat, 169% 38. N. 
Long. 81° 20’. N. 

CoLtancopu.—-A town in the 
saith-eastern division of the Mala- 
ber province. Lat.10°.42’.N. Long. 
7° 40. E. This town eontains 
allove 1000 houses, many of which 
ar inhabited by Taniml weavers, 
wio import their cotton from Coin- 
tetoor. The environs of this place 
are very beautiful. The high moun- 
thins to the sonth pour down eas- 
eues of a prodigious height; and 
tke corn fields are intermixed with 
Ielty forests and plantations ot fruit 
tees. The cultivation, however, is 
bat very poor, and the quantity of 
rice land small. Here the rain, 
without the assistanee of art, is able 
1e bring one cup of rice to maturity. 
(CF, Buchanan, Sc.) 

Cotapoor, (Calapur).—A_ small 
irdependent Maharatta state, ou the 
sea coast of the province of Beja- 
peor, named in the maps Bonsolo, 
Ji is bounded to the south by the 
Portuguese territory of Goa; to the 
ecstward and northward by the Pesh- 
wa’s dominions; and to the west by 
the sea. The Colapoor Rajah gained 
azreat deal of country by usurpa- 
tien and conguest, during the conlu- 
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sion in the Maharatta Peshwa's do- 
minions, after the death of Sewai 
Madhoorow, partienlarly from his 
neighbours the Putwurdun family, 
although he was only at war with 
one branch of it, (Appah Saheb’s). 
Among the Maharattas such usurpa- 
tions are not thought incompatible 


with friendship and the relations of 


peace and amity. ‘The principal sea- 
ports are Raree and Vingorla. 

The hatred borne to the Colapoor 
Rajah by Appah Saheb is of the most 
implacable nature. When his th- 
ther, Purseram Bhow, was taken, 
mortally wounded, he was carried 
prisoner to the rajah, who ordered 
the old man (a Brahinin) to be ent 
to picces in his presenee. ‘This aet 
of atroeity Appal: Saheb deelared he 
would never lorgive or forget, and 
that he would most willingly saeri- 
fice all he had in the world, and re- 
tire to Benares, and pass the rest of 
his life in obscurity, if he eould re- 
venge the death of his father, which 
it does not appear he ever efleeted. 
Notwithstanding this teud, a cessa- 
tion of liostilities was effected by the 
interposition ot the British govern- 
ment, and partienlarly by the great 
weight of Gen, Weflesley’s (the Duke 
of Wellington) name. 

In 1804, in consequenee of the 
piraeies committed by the Rajah of 
Colapoor’s subjects, his ports were 
blockaded, and payment demanded 
of the money due to the Company 
aud to the British merchants at 
Bombay. During the time of war, 
the cruizer stationed on the eoast 
was never of suiicient streugth to 
fight one of the enemy’s privateers, 


‘on whieh account, to avoid the dis- 


graceful event of her capture, Gen. 
Wellesley recommended a treaty to 
be entered into with the rajah, which, 
if he alterwards broke, it would af 
ford ample ground to ihe British go- 
vernment to get rid effectually of an 
evil, which in the existing state of 
its power was not ‘ereditable. ‘The 
rajah was also in the habit of attack- 
ing the possessions of our ally, the 
Peshwa, ,in the province of -Beja- 
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poor, held by the southern Jaghire- 
dars. 

At the same period of time Viswas 
Row Ghantky and Serjce Row 
Ghantky, two of the most persever- 
ing depredators, took refuge with the 
Colapoor Rajah, after their banditti 
had been defeated and dispersed by 
Gen. Wellesley. ‘The general, in 
consequence, in Mareh, 1804, ad- 
dressed a letter to the rajah, inform- 
ing him that he was perlectly aware 
of the family connexion between the 
rajah and those brothers, and that it 
was not the, custom of the British 
government, nor his own wish, to 
perpetuate ennities, or deprive those 
of an asylim, who were inclined to 
live in peace; for which reason he 
did not call on the rajah to give up 
the brothers, as he night be justified 
in doing. At the same time he no- 
. tified to the rajah, that, as he had 
given them an asylim, the British 
governinent would consider him re- 
sponsible for their conduet; and 
that, if they again assembled troups, 
which could only be intended to dis- 
turb the peaee of other powers, he 
(the wie!) would be called upon to 
auswer for the injuries they might 
do, of which this notification was a 
friendly warning. He added, “ It 
is time that the nations ef India 
sliould enjoy sume peace; and you 
may depend upon it, that the British 
government will not suffer it to be 
wantonly disturbed with impunity.” 
This letter, as may be anticipated, 
had the desired effect, und the adja- 
cent territories have since enjoyed a 
tranquillity unknown for ages. (LSS, 
Malet, &e.) 

CoLtar.—aA district In the eastern 
extremity of the Mysore Rajah’s 
tenitorics, situated between the 13th 
and 14th degrees of north latitude. 

The proportion of land that has 
never been cultivated between Bay- 
dainangalum and i'ayculum appears 


to be tour-tenths of the whole, of 
which the greater part consists of 


high recky hils. ‘Those towards 
Colur are very extensive, the road 
approaching it from the east being 
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between two immense piles of bare 
granite, crumbling into fragments, 
that roll down into the plain. These 
hills occupy three-fourths of the land, 
which has never been plonghed, the 
remainder is covered with copse 
wood, ‘Phe nakedness of the couu- 
try does not proceed from any natu- 
ral incapacity in the soil to produce 
trees, ‘The tamarind, pipal, mango, 
and robinia mitis, thrive well. Phe 
villages have a miserable appearauce, 
the houses being entirely bidden by 
the surrounding walls, which present 
nothing to the view but a brown 
dusty mind. 

In some low moist parts of this 
district salt is made, during the dry 
season, by scraping off the surface of 
the earth, and collecting it in heaps, 
from which the salt is extracted. 
The grain of the salt is large, and 
consists of well-formed tubes, mixcd 
with much earthy impurity. Phe 
natives i Colar plant many alocs 
(agave vivipara) in their hedges, and 
use the leaves for making cordage. 
In the country ronnd Colar the -inri- 
gated land is watered entirely from 
reservoirs. Rich men build them 
to acquire a reputation, and are al- 
lowed « certain profit also, according 
to the extent of land they irrigate. 

Gold dust is found in various parts 
of this district, particularly nine 
miles cast of Boodicotta, at a village 
named Marcoopum, The area of 
the country, impregnated with gold, 
is estimated at 130 square mniles, 
The prevalent language about ‘Tay- 
cenlum is the Karnataca, callvd by 
the English the Canarese. (2. ie- 
chanan, 6th Register 5 ve.) 

CoLar.—A fown in the Rajah ot 
Mysore’s territories, the capital of a 
distriet 6f the same name, 40 mites 
E. N. E. from Bangitoor. Lat. 13°. 
8. N. Long. 78°. 194. Ts. 

This town has a strong mnd fert 
with two very lotiy walls, and in the 
town a cavelier of stone, that rises 
high above them. Lt contains above 
700 houses, many of which are in- 
habited by weavers. Cuolar was the 
birth place of Isder. His son, 
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Tippoo, erected a handsome monu- 
ment for him, and near it a mosque 
and college of Moollahs or Mahom- 
medan priests, with a proper esta- 
blishment of musicians, were endow- 
ed to pray for his soul; the whole 
of which is still continncd at. the 
expense of the British government. 

The gardens here, besides the 
usnal fruits, contain cabbages, arti- 
chokes, and grapes. ‘ihe trade and 
manufactures of Colar were en- 
lirely rnined by Tippoo, it being in 
the immediate vicinity of his ene- 
nies dominions, with whom he 
would allow no communication 
whatever. Both are now rapidly on 
ihe iacrease, Ona hill north from 
the town, was formerly a hill fort, in 
which for some time resided Cossim 
Khan, the General of Aurengzebe; 
who, towards ihe end of the 17th 
century, made the first regular AMa- 
homimedan establishment in this 
quarter of the Upper Carnatie. 
(Lord Valentia, F. Buchanan, &c.) 

Cotarroor.—A_ town belonging 
to the Nizam, im the province of 
Berar, 30 miles south from Ellich- 
poor. Lat. 20°. 56. N. Long. 78°. 
10’. E. 

CoLERoon River.—Sce CoLran. 

.Cocesny, (Ca/esi).—A town in the 
province of Travancor, 33 miles N. 
W. from Cape Comorin. Lat. 8°. 
12',.N. Long. 77° 11’. E. There is 
a small harbour at this plaee, where 
ships are secured from the winds, 
under the protection of some rocks. 
The Danes formerly had a faetory 
here. 

Cotcone, (Caligrama).—A town 
mm the province of Bahar, district of 
Monghir, 102 miles N. W. from 
Moorshadahbad. Lat. 25°. 14", N. 
Long. 87°. 10’. E. Seven miles be- 
low Colgong, the Ganges takes a 
singular turn round a hill covered 
with wood, some rocks protrude into 
the stream, on which figures of Hin- 
doo deities are carved. 

Co.tinpa.—A town in the provinee 
of Bengal, distriet of Tiperah, 73 
miles, 8. I. from Dacea. Lat. 22°. 
58’. N. Long. 91°. 6’. E. Jn the 
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surrounding country coarse bafias 
and cossacs of an excellent quality 
are manufactured, remarkable for the 
weight of raw material they contain. 

CoLLARAss.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Agra, district of Narwar, 48 
miles 8S. W. from the city of Narwar. 
Lat25°, 13". N. Lone. 77°, 42°. 1, 
This plaec is surrounded by an old 
stone wall of no strength, near to 
Which is a large nullah of fine water. 
The country to the north is jungly, 
thinly inhabited, much intersected 
by ravines; and except in the im- 
wicdiate vicinity of the Sinde River, 
is during the dry season very ill sup- 
plied with water. (AZSS. $e.) 

CoLLEGAL PetTTAH.—a.\ town in 
the province of Coimbetoor, 31 miles 
EJS. EB. from Seringapatam. Lat, 
12°. 13’. N. Long. 77. 14. E. This 
place contains about 600 houses, and 
has two large temples. It is a mart 
for the traders between Seringa- 
patam and the country below the 
Ghants, near the Cavery. In the 
surrounding conmutry there arc above 
40 reservoirs; mostly in want of re- 
pair. ‘The soil is generally red and 
tit for the cultivation of ragy and 
eotton; the neighbourhood also eon- 
tains a few sandal wood trees. (CF, 
Buchanan, sc.) 

Couna, (Athalana).—A town in the 
provinee of Bengal, district of Jcs- 
sore, 83 miles N. 2. from Caleutta, 
Lat. 23°, 11’. N. Long. 69°. 38". BE. 

Cotran or CoLtfroon RIver.— 
Yhe northern branch of the Cavery, 
from which it separates below the 
Island of Seringham, near’ Trichi- 
nopoly, and afler a course of abont 
80 miles falls into the sea at Deri- 
cotta, At the point of separation, 
the sonthern braneh is 29 fect higher 
than the Coleroon, which latter is 
allowed to ron waste.. This river 
formerly divided ithe southern dis- 
tricts from the immediate posses- 
sions of the Nabob of Arcot. 

Cotum)o.—The eapital of Ceylon 
and seat of government, is situated 
on the south-west part of the island. 
Lat. 7°. 2’. N. Long. 79°. 50", E. 

The fort is placed on a peninsula 
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projectinginto the sea,andis upwards 
of 2 mile in circumfterence, and 
strong both by nature and art. ‘There 
is no hill in the neighbourhood sif- 
ficiently high to command it, and 
there are “put few places whicre 
haats ean safely land. Gn the sonth 
side the surf runs so high, and the 
shore is so rocky, that it would be 
dangerous to approach it. On the 
awvest side of the bay, where the sca 
is smoother, it is stron¢ly defended 
by batteries. The ramparts of the 
fort are very strong, having eight 
principal bastions, and there are a 
number of lesser ones with enrtains, 
banquets, and parapets, communi- 
cating with cach other all round the 


fort; but, the want of bomb proof 
casements, is a considerable disail- 
vantage. 


The whole fort is surrounded by a 
brovd and deep wet ditch. Adjoin- 
ing to ihe covert way, and at tie 
foot of the glacis, isa lake extend- 
jing three end four miles into the 
country, For near a mile on the 
outside of the fort, the neck of land 
which connects it with the country 
is not above 5 or 600 yards broad ; 
and in the middle of this space lies 
dhe lake, leaving only room on each 
side for a narrow causeway. Near 
to the glacis it may be entirely cut 
‘off by opening the sluices, and cut- 
ting the read acress, when the lake 
wonld be connected with the sea, 
and the garrison completely insu- 
lated. In the centre of the lake is 
an island, called by the Dutch, Slave 
sland; which is a remarkably plea- 
sant spot, and here a battalion of 
Malays is usually stationed. 

The plan of the eity of Columbo 
is regular, and nearly divided into 
four quarters by two — prineipat 
streets, which cross cach other, and 
extend the whole length of the tow n. 
‘Vo these smaller ones run parallel, 
with connecting lanes betwixt them, 
At the foot of the ramparts on the 
inside is a broad street or way, 
which goes wholly.round the fort. 
© Columbo is built more in 
Ziuropean style than most garrisons 
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in India. The Dutch houses are all 
regularly built, though few of them 
are above one story “high. An ¥in- 
glishinan is) surprised {0 find all the 
windows here having panics of glass, 
in place of venctian blinds and shnt- 
ters. ‘The natives of Holland preter 
having their honses shut up beth in 
the hot and cold season ; while the 
British wish to have them open, in 
order that the air be trecly admitted. 
sefore cach house and connected 
with it, is a large open veranda, 
supported hy wooden pillars, to pro- 
tect the body of the house from the 
sun. 

"The water in the wells of the town 
is of a brackish quality, aud unfit to 
drink. The Europeans belonging 
to the civil and amiitary cstablish- 
ments, are supplied from springs 
about a mile from the fort. 

Vhe harbonr of Columbo which 
lies ou the west side, is nothing more 
than an open road, affording good 
and safe anchorage for ships for ‘only 
four months, from December to 
April. During this period, the N. 
W. winds, to which this roadis munch 
exposed, do not prevail to any vio- 
lent degree; but, abont May, when 
the mousoon sets in onthe Malabar 
coast, and extends its ravages to the 
west of Ceylon, the roads of Co- 
lumbo no longer afford any protec- 
tion, "Phis city is consequently ent 
off from any mtercourse by sca with 
the rest of the island, for two thirds 
of the year. For six mouths ofthe 
year this side of Ceylon is subject to 
extremely heavy talls of rain, ac- 
companied with thunder and fight- 
hing, and violent winds blowing on 
shore, During this season the varia- 
tions of the climate are excessively 
great, which much = distresses the 
sepoys and other natives of the con- 
tinent. On account of the violence 
and duration of the rains, Ceylon is 
often called the watering pot of 
Nhidia. 

Although Trincomate, on account 
of its harbour and situation, iS of 
more consequence for the nation to 
retain, yet Colhhunbo js in every other 
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respect the superior. The number 
of its inhabitantsis much greater, its 
fort and block town are larger; the 
country where it is situated is much 
more tertile, and the district de- 
pending on it much wider, being not 
less than 60 iniles in length, by 10 
in breadth. 

The fort of Columbo being ex- 
tensive, and the ontworks and de- 
tached works numerous, a strong 
garrison is required to defend it. 
Three or four battalions of Euro- 
peaus and sepoys are usually sta- 
tioned here. Columbo was singu- 
larly untortunate in losing its three 
first British governors within the 
spice ofone year. Col. Petrie and 
General Doyle diced, and Col. Bou- 
nevaux of the Coinpany’s service 
was killed, by the upsetting of his 
curricle, ‘The Pettah or black town 
of Coluinbo deserves particular no- 
tice, on account of its extent and 
strneture. In the strect next to the 
sea is an excellent fish market, well 
supplied from the sea, lakes, and 
rivers iu the neighbourhood; fish 
being a considerable part of the food 
of theiuhabitants. On the rivers in 
the vicinity of Columbo there are 
nearly 300 flat-bottomed boats moor- 
ed, with entire families on board, 
who reside permanently in them, 
having no other dwellings. 

Columbo tor its size is one of the 
most populons places in India, being 
estimated to contain above 50,000 
inhabitants, who are a great mixture 
of almost every race of Asiatics. 
The langnage most universally 
spoken both by Europeans and 
Asiatics, who resort to Columbo, is 
the Portuguese of India, a base cor- 
rupt dialect, differing much from 
that spoken in Portugal. 

From this district a large quan- 
tity of cinnamon and pepper, the 
staple spices of the island, are an- 
nually transported to Europe, in 
vessels whieh touch here from Ben- 
gal and Madras. A great deal of 
arrdack is made in the neighbourhood 
of Columbo, and the other districts 
along the west coast. A large quan- 
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tity of coir rope is made here, and 2 
number of inferior articles, such as 
betel leaf, areka nut, jaggery, cocoa 
nuts and oil, honey, bees-wax, car- 
damums, coral, ivory, fritit, and a 
variety of lesser articles; the whole 
amount seldom exceeding 80,0001. 
annually, 

Inretarn they import grain, coarse 
cotton cloths, calicoes, coarse mus- 
jins, handkerchiets, palampores, 
stockings, China ware, tin, copper, 
and avaricty of toys; also bomeloes, 
a species of fish peculiar to Bombay, 
and onions from the same place, 
where they are remarkably good. 
The Dutch levied a duty of five per 
cent. on all these exports and im- 
ports, which is still continued by our 
government; but the aggregate of 
both iu 1862 was less than 20,0001. 
of which sum move than one half 
was paid on betel nut exported. 

In general every year towards Fe- 
brnary, a Portugnese or Chinese 
ship arrives from Macao with teas, 
sugar, candicd sweetineats, hams, 
silks, velvets, nankeens, umbrellas, 
straw hats, all kinds of China ware 
and toys. As these articles are 
gencrally paid for in cash, they oc- 
casion a great deal of hard money to 
leave the island. Accounts are kept 
in rix dollars, a nominal coin, like 
the British pound sterling, and va- 
lued ata certain quantity of copper 
money. <A rix dollar, or copper 
rupee (as the English term it), goes 
for about 2s. sterling; four of them 
are equivalent to a star pagoda, a 
gold coin worth about 8s. sterling. 
Every thing in Ceyion is generally 
dearer than on the continent of 
India, from whence most of the 
articles in use are imported. Horses 
and servants are particularly expen- 
sive. ‘The native Ceylonese make 
but indifferent servants, and are 
totally iguorant of the management 
of horses. 

Beet, fish, and fowl in partienlar, 
are both cheap and plentiful at Co- 
lumbo. Mutton is excessively dear, 
as no sleep can be reared in the 
vicinity, it being only at Jafna- 
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patam where they have ever been 
pasiured with sneeess. Pigs and 
ducks are reared in abundanee, but 
not in the most cleanly manner. 
Geese are rare, and turkies not to be 
had, unless a few imported ocea- 
stonally by ships trom other parts of 
India. 

The country for several miles ronnd 
Columbo is flat and very rich. It is 
diversified with fields of rice and 
pasture, and intersected by a num- 
ber of small lakes, rivers, and ca- 
nals. One of the chief beauties in 
the neighbourhood of Columbo is 
the immense munber of cinnamon 
trees. In the gardens they are re- 
gnlarly cultivated with the greatest 
suceess, hut in the woods they grow 
wild. I 1656 the town and fortress 
of Columbo was taken from the 
Portuguese by the Dutch, in whose 
possession it remained until 1796, 
when it was captured by the British, 
and subsequently ceded, with the 
rest of the island, at the Peace of 
Amiens. (Percival, Hilburn, §c.) 

Comboocoxiu.—A town in the 
province of Tanjore, 20 miles N,N. 
Li. from the city of Tanjore. Lat. 
11°. N. UGne. 79°. 25’. du. 

"Phis was the ancient eapital of the 
Chola race, one of the most ancient 
Hindoo dynasties of which any 
traces have been discovered in the 
sonthern regions, aud from which, 
in latter times, the whole Coast of 
Cholamnndul (Coromandel) has 
takenits name. There are still re- 
mains indicating its ancient splen- 
donr. At present it is chictly inha- 
hited by Brahmins, whose habita- 
tions appear neat, and the district 
thriving. Some of the tanks and pa- 
godas are very fine ; but itis remark 
able, that ahnost invariably the outer 
gate of the pagoda is of superior di- 
mensions to the temple itself. The 
strronnding country is-rich, and in 
a high state of cultivation. 

CombumMpapoo.—A district in the 
Nizam’s territorics, in the province 
of Hyderabad, situated betwixt the 
17th and 18th degrees of north lati- 


tude. 
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CompumPpanoo.—aA_ town helong- 
ing to the Nizam, in the provinee of 
Hyderabad, the capital of a district 
of the sume name, and sitnated 80 
miles east of the city of Hyderabad. 
Tee. 23’. N. Long. 79°. 56’. E. 

CoMERCOLLY. — A town in the 
province of Bengal, district of Ra- 
jishy, 64 niles S. E. from Moorshe- 
dabad. Lat 23°. 52’. N. Long. 89°. 
1. £. The Fast India Company 
have Jong had a commercial resi- 
dency here, for the purchase of picce 
goods. 

Commim, (Cummimn)—A_ district 
in the Balaghant ceded territorics, 
situated among the Eastern Ghants, 
betwiat the 15th and 1Gth degrees of 
north latitude. It has no rivers of 
any magnitude, but many moun- 
tain streams, the surface of the 
country being irregular and moun- 
talnons, 

Commim.—A town in the Bala- 
ghaut ceded territories, 73 miles N. 
from Cudapaph, and the capital of a. 
district of the same name. Lat. 15°. 
31’. N. Long. 78° 55’. E. 

Comery.—A small town in the 
province of Tinnevelly, 43 miles 
S.W. from Madura, Lat. 9% 187. 
N. Long. 78% 31. bE. 

ComiLLAH.—A town in the pro- 
vinec of Bengal, district of ‘Tiperah, 
of which it is the capital, 51 miles 
S. E. trom Dacca. Lat. 23°. 25’. N. 
Long. 91% 2’. 1. 

Comoso.—An island in the East- 
ern Seas, sitnated betwixt Samb- 
hawa and [loris, and the cighth and 
ninth degrees of north latitude. Jn 
length it may be estimated at 32 
miles, by 16 the average breadth, 

Comonin, Carr, (Cumari).—'The 
sonthern extremity of the Continent. 
of India. Lat. 79. 57’. N. Long. 
Giese. i 

ComtTau.—A_ town belonging to 
the Nagpoor Rajah, in the province 
of Berar, 75 miles N. E. from the 
city of Nagpoor. Lat. 219.35’. N. 
Long. 80°. 49. E. 

Concan, (Cancana).—A large dis- 
trict in the proyinee of Bejapoor, 
situated between the 16th and 19th 
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degrees of north latitude. To the 
north it is bounded by the district of 
Ticooan; on the south by the Bri- 
tish province of Canara; on the east 
by the Western Ghauts; and on the 
west by the sea. In Jength it may 
be estimated at 200 miles, by 40 the 
average breadth. In the British ar- 
rangements the southeru part of the 
Hindoo Concan is included in the 
district of North Canara; but, in 
the Hindoo Geography of the West 
Coast of India, Coucan begins at 
the River Gangawala, in Lat. 14°. 
37’. N. where Haiga ends. 

The surface of this country exhi- 
hits a gradual declension trom the 
Ghauts towards the sea, and is in- 
tersected by numerous mountain 
streams, but no river of magnitude. 
Vhere are few coasts so much broken 
tuto small bays and harbours as this, 
withso straighta cencral outline. This 
multitude of shallow ports, an unin- 
terrupted view aloug shore, and an 
elevated coast favourable to distant 
vision, have fitted this coast for a 
region of piracy. ‘The land and sea 
breezes on this coast, as well as on 
Coronandel, blow alternately m 24 
hours, and divide the day; so that 
vessels sailing along the coast are 
obliged to keep in sight of Jand, as 
the land winds do not reach more 
than 406 miles out to sea. 

From Zyghur on the sea coast 
to the Ambal Pass, the conntry, 
though hilly, is rich, capable of cnl- 
tivation, and tolerably well inha- 
bited; near Ambuh the inountains 
rise to a stupendous height, and are 
ascended with the utmost difliculty. 
"This district produces the best hemp 
in India, which might be dclivered 
in London at 651. per ton. 

The Brahmins, properly belong- 
ing to the Concan, are of the Paunsh 
Gauda, or north of India division. 
They alledge that they are descend- 
ants of the colony to whom the 
country was originally given by Pa- 
rasn Rama. ‘iheir principal seat 
seems to have been at Goa, called 
by them Govay, from whence they 
were expelled by the Portusuesc, 
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after which they, for the most part, 
became traders. ‘The Concan Brah- 
mins are disclaimed by those of the 
rest of India; but they compose 2 
large portion of the ruling characters 
in the Maharatta empire. 

The tmhabitants of this coast, fron: 
the carliest antiquity, have had a 
strong propensity to piracy. In the 
18th century ther depredations 
were exercised upon all ships indif- 
ferently, which did not purchase 
passes from the chiels of the pirates. 
Conajee Angira established a govern- 
ment on this coast, extending 120 
miles from. Tamanah to Bancoote, 
together with the inland country as 
far back as the mountains, which 
in some places are 30, and in otlicrs 
not more than 20 miles trom tc sea- 
coust. His family retained this sove- 
reignty for more than 70 years, untib 
1756, when they were subducd and 
expelled by Admiral Watson and 
Colonel Clive. 

At present more than three-fourths 
of the Conean is within the domi- 
nions of the Muaharatta Pcshwa, to 
whom the petty chicfs in the district 
are all nominalty subordinate. There 
is no part of the sca-eoast, sonth 
from Bombay to Cape Comorin, that 
is not now either subject to the Bri- 
tish government, or completely un- 
der its influence, except an incon- 
siderable tract of country subject to 
the Rajah of Colapoor, whose power 
is tov Misignificant to create any se- 
rious alarm. Ct’, Buchanan, Orme, 
Rennel, Malcolm, Moor, &c.) 

Conxcuon, (Carchana, Golden).— 
A town in the province of Bengal, 
district of Dinagepoor, 63 miles N. 
by E. from Moorshedabad. Lat. 

25°. 1’. N. Long. 88°. 42". E. 

“ CoNDATCHY (Bay oF).—A hay in 
the Island of Ceylon, about 12 miles 
south from the Island of STanaar, in 
the Gulf of Manaar, and the most 
central rendezvous for the boats em- 
pleycd in the pearl fishery. ‘The 
banks where it is carried on extend 
several miles along the coast froma 
Manaar southwards, off Arippo, Cou- 
after 
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ihey are surveyed, are usually let to 
the highest bidder. ‘These banks 
are divided into three or four differ- 
ent portions, oue of which is fished 
each year, to give the oysters time 
to attaina proper growth. The pearl 
oysters are supposed to arrive at 
their completest state of maturity in 
seven years; but, if Icft too long, 
the pearl is said to become so large, 
and so troublesome to the oyster, 
that itis thrown out of the shell. 
The fishing season commences in 
February, and ends about the hegin- 
ming of April; the period allowed to 
the merchant to fish the banks never 
exceeding two months. Many of 
the divers are of a black race, known 
by the name of Marawas, and inha- 
biting the opposite coast of Tutico- 
rin; and, although natives of Ma- 
Jabar, are Roman Catholics, and 
leave off work on Sundays to attend 
chapel at Arippo. The boats and 
craft employed in the fishery do not 
belong to Ceylon, but are brought 
from the nearest ports of the conti- 
nent. The divers from Colang are 
accounted the best, and are only ri- 
valled by the Lubbehs, who remain 
on the island for the purpose of being 
trained in the art. During the sca- 
son all the boats sail and return to- 
gether. A’ signal gun is fired at 
Arippo, at ten o'clock at night, when 
the whole fleet sets sail with the land 
breeze; they reach the banks before 
day-break, and at) sun-rise com- 
mence fishing. In this employment 
they continue until the sea-breeze, 
at noon, warns them to return. 
Each boat carrics 20 nen, with a 
tindal or chief, who acts as pilot. 
Ten of the men row, and assist the 
divers in re-ascending ; the other 10 
are divers, aud go down five at a 
time. Phey usnally remain under 
watcr two miuutes, when, having 
collected the oysters into a net, which 
is hung round their eck, they make 
the signal, and are drawn up again. 
The longest time of remaining wn- 
der water ever known, was that of 
a diver from Aujengo, in the year 
1797, who remained wader water 
x 2 
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six complete minutes. The chief 
danger to the divers is from the 
‘ground shark; to obviate which they 
have recoursé to conjurors, or bind- 
ers of sharks, who they suppose 
possess charins strong enough to pre- 
serve them. Government always 
kecps in pay some conjurers to at- 
tend the divers, and remove their 
fears. ‘The divers are paid differ- 
cutly, according to their agreement 
with the boat owners. Each diver 
brings up about 100 oystersin his net; 
and, if not interrupted by any acci- 
dent, will go down 50 trips ina fore- 
noon, 

Oyster lotterics are common here, 
and consist in the purchasing a 
quantity of oysters unepened, and 
taking the chance of either finding, 
or not finding, pearls inthem. ‘The 
pearls procured are of a whiter co- 
lour than those found ‘in the Gulf of 
Ormus, on the Arabian coast, but, 
in other respects, are not accounted 
so pure or of so excellent a quality ; 
for though the white pearls are more 
esteemed in Europe, the natives of 
India prefer thuse of a yellowish or 
golden east. ‘The workmen drill 
them with great dexterity, and po- 
lish them with a powder made of 
pearls. The fariner of the fishery, in 
1797, paid betwecu two and 300,000 
pagodas, a sum nearly double the 
usual rent. The average clear pro- 
fit is about 40,0001. per annum to 
government. (Percival, Le Beck, 
Knox, §¢.) 

ConbaPiLLy, (Canadapalli).—One 
of the Northern Circars, situated. 
between the 16th and 17th degrees 
of north latitude. Condapilly and 
Ellore oceupy the whole ofthe space 
between the Krishna and Godayery, 


' the districts ot Masulipatam towards 


the sea, the inland province of Com- 
mim on the west, and the Lake of 
Colair, chiefly formed by the over- 
flowings of these two rivers. ‘The 
area of the whole may be estimated 
at 3400 iniles, exclusive of the high - 
mountainous regions on the west. 

By the Mahommedans this dis- 
trict is named Mustapha Nagur, 
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which is also the appellation in the 
revenue becks. Besides the Krish- 
na, which bounds it on the south- 
west, this country is watered by se- 
veral smaller streams, and is, on the 
whole, tolcrably well cultivated, but 
much inferfor to anjore, cr the 
more flourishing districts of Bengal. 
The principal towns are Condapilly, 
Reddygoodam, and Tontravelcor. 
There are diamond mines in Conda- 
pilly, but for many years they have 
been very unproductive. (J. Grant, 
Sth Report, Rennel, §c.) 

ConpaPitty.— A town in the 
Northern Circars, district of Conda- 
pilly, of whichitis the capital. Lat. 
16°. 39’. N. Long. 86°. 28’. E. This 
place was formerly a fortified hill in 
the Indian style, of eonsiderable 
strength, but the urgency no longer 
existing; the works have been suf- 
fered to decay, Which has been the 
fate ofinnumerable native fortresses 
now comprelicnded in the British 
dominions. Coudapilly was _ first 
conquered from the Hindco Princes, 
about the year 1471, by the Bha- 
menee sovereigns of ile Deeean, 
and it came into the British pos- 
session, along with the Northern Cir- 
ears, 11 1768. 

Yravehing distanee from TWydera- 
bad, 142 usiles; from Madras, 306; 
from Nagpoor, 370; and Trem Se- 
ringapatam, 444 miles. (J. Grant, &e- 
rishta, Rennel, We.) : 

Conpdavir, (Canadavir).—A town 


ain the Northern Cirears, disfrict of 


Guntoor, sirougly situated on a 
mouniain, 15 niles west of Guntoor. 
Lat. 16°. 10’. N. Long. 80°. 5’, B. 

Conkatrn.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, situated be- 
tween 2 high roeky hill and the south 
bank of the Mahenuddy River, 103 
miles S. by W’. from AKuttuupoer. 
On the susamit of the hill ts a for- 
tress, Inonnting two guns. Lat. 2° 
Ag’. N. Long. 82°. 15° BE. 

The ecountry about Conkair is 
ranch covered with thick woods, and 
the town entirely surrounded by hills, 
inhobited by wild Goand mountain- 
ecrs, this being oue of the tracts 
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originally possessed by the ancient 
Hindoo Rajahs of Gundwana. The 
frontier of the Bustar territories is 
12 miles distant from Conkair, and 
is entered through the Tillygauty, a 
very yogged and steep pass over the 
hills. (Bamt, &e-) 

Consez, (Canchi)—A. district in 
the Carnatie, now comprehended in 
the collectorship of Arcot, and in- 
tersected by the Palar River. The 
face of the eountry is generally flat 
and sandy, and towards the Ghauts 
but thinly inhabited. Around most 
of the villages the remains of a 
hedee, with a rampart and stone 
bastions at the gateway and angles, 
are still to be seen; but, along with 
the choultries, are going fast to de- 
cay. These fortifications were form- 
erly necessary, to preteet the in- 
habitants from Tippoo’s predatory 
horse, who devastated the country, 
and forced away the peasantry. In 


. this district the chief supply of water 


for agricniture is derived from tanks 
and reservoirs. (Lord Valentia, $e.) 

ConjJEVERAM, (Canehipura, the 
Golden City).— A town of consider- 
able size in the Carnatic, 46 milcs 
S. W. from Madras. Lat. 12%. 48% 
N. Long. 79% 45’. E. The streets 
at this place are wide, and cross 
each other at right angles, with a 
range of cocoa nut trees on each 
side. Vhe houses have mud walls, 
and are roofed with tiles. The tanks 
are Jined with stone, and in good 
repair; and the whole town has the 
appearance of prosperity. 

The principal entrance to the great 
pagoda is lofty, aud resembles, in 
its shape and ornaments, that at 
Tanjore. On the left, after passing 
through it, is a large edifice like a 
choultry, which the Brahmins as- 
sert contains 1000 pillars. Many of 
them are handsomely earyed with 
fizures of Hindoo deitics, and seve- 
ral ol the groups composed with con- 
siderable skill. The sides of the steps 
leading up to it are formed by two 
well-carved elephants drawing a car. 

‘he second court, or inner square, 
being considered ox great sanctity, 
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Rtrangers are not admitted into it. 
his temple is dedicated to Maha- 
deva. The view from the top of the 
great gateway is uncommonly fine, 
consisting of extensive woods, in- 
terseeted by a large sheet of water, 
with nimerons pagodas rising amoug 
the trees, aud a magnificent range 
of mouitains at a distance. The 
surrounding couutry is im general 
level, but the soil bad; consisting 
chiefly of coarse sand, apparently 
originating from dceomposed gra- 
nite. (Lord Valentia, Salt, §c.) 

ConTanscur, (Cantinagara).—A 
town in the previnee of Bengal, dis- 
trict of Dinagepoor, 112 miles N. 
by KE. from Moorshedabad, Lat. 25°, 
46". N. Long. 88°. 34’. E. 

ConLass.—A district belonging to 
the Nizam, in the provinee of Beeder, 
situated about the 18th degrec of 
north Jatitade. 

CooLovu.— A mountainous and 
woody district in the province of La- 
hore, situated betwixt the 33d and 
4th degrees of north latitude. It 
has the Sutulije River to the east, 
and the Ravey to the west, and is 
early divided in two by the Beyah 
River. 

CooLoo, (or Raghunathpwa), — 
A town in the province of Lahore, 
district of Cooloo, situated on the 
east side of the Beugal River, 155 
miles N. EB. from the city of La- 
Were. Lat. 33°. 20'. N. Log. 7°. 
40’. E. 

Cooioo.~-A town belonging to 
independent zemindars in the pro- 
vinee o! Orissa, 90 miles W. by N. 
from Cuttack. Lat 20% 40. N. 
Long. 84°. 40”. E. 

CooLoo.—A town in the provinee 
of Cuttack, situated on the sonth 
side of the Mahannddy River, GO 
aniles W.S. W. tiem Catiack, Lat. 
20 BeN. Long, 85° 17°, ats 
is adarge village and place of cou 
siderable trade. ‘The inerchants of 
Berar bring cotton to Cooloo, and 
return to the interior loaded with 
salt, 

CooLoor.—A town belonging to 
the Nizain, in the province of Beja- 
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poor, district of Moodgul. Lat. 

Tet. N. Long: 77°. 24 
Cooranc.- -A town in the island 

of Timor, situated on a bay, which 


forms an excellent harbour for ship- 


ping, Lat. 16°. 10.8. Long. 1249, 
10’. E. ‘This settlement was formed 


by the Dutch, so early as the year 
1630, and is the ouly one ou the 
island which they now retain. ‘Pheir 
fortified factory is placed close to the 
sea, and has in the neighbourhood a 
village inhabited hy the natives and 
Chinese. A trifling ceommreree was 
forinerly carricd on with Batavia, 
from whence were imported opium, 
pieee goods, aud course cutlery ; the 
returns consisted of slaves, sandal 
wood, wax, and some gold, 

Coorc, (Coduga).— A district 
among the westera Ghants, situated 
partly in the Mysore, and partly in- 
nexed to the British province of 
Malahar. ‘The Coorga country is 
considered to extend trom the Taim- 
bacherry Pass to the south, to the 
confines of the Beduore country on 
the north. Perizpadam was formerly 
the capital, bat, in later times, the 
village of Mereara, situated among 
the mountains, 25 miles south of 
Poodicherrim, has been the resi- 
dence of the rajah’s family. 

The Coorgus are a division of the 
Nair caste, aud their prince is named 
the Vir Rajeh. Vor a long period 
Hyder attetapted in vain to subdue 
them, util a dispute about the suc- 
cession arose, when he ofiered his 
interference ; and, by the destruction 
of one tamily, aud making the other 
prisoners, he got possession of the 
country. 'EFippoo had the young ra- 
jah circumcised, aud, duriug his 
captivity, bis coundry was a conti 
neal seene of devastation and blood- 
shed, occasioned by the discontent 
aud insurrection of his people. In 
1785 he escaped from Tippes, with 
whom he carried on a desnitory 
warlare; and, in 1791, Lord Corn- 
wallis found lis assistance extreime- 
ly useful. Prior to this, Dippoo 
built a fortress in the Coorg coun- 
ry, which he named Jaflerabad, 
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and maintained a strong garrison 
mm it. 

The mountains of the Coorg coun- 
try contain many elephants and other 
wild beasts in the forests, in which 
are also found not only the best sort 
of sandal and other valuable woods, 
but also produce many of the best 
spices. 
Rajahs, before the country was sub- 
dued by Hyder, made a ditch and 
hedge along the whole extent of the 
eastern boundary of his dominions, 
a considcrable tract beyond it being 
utterly desolate, and reckoned neu- 
tral. This district having enjoyed a 
Tong tranquillity is fast recovering 
its former cultivation, and now ex- 
ports considcrable quantities of rice 
into the interior of the Mysore Ra- 
jah’s territories. The River Cauvery 
has its souree in the Coorg country, 
but attains to no magnitnde until it 
guits the province, which, like other 
Nair countries, contains no town, or 
even village, of considerable size or 
population. 

Ferishta mentions the Coorg Ra- 
jahs as independent princes so carly 
as 1583, and the family possess bio- 
graphical histories of their rajahs 
since 1632. (Dirom, F. Buchanan, 
2d Register, Sc.) 

Couseran, (Cusara).—A town in 
the province of Bahar, district of Ba- 
har, 48 miles S. E. from Patna. Lat. 
25°.6’.N. Long. 85°. 47’. EB. 

Coocn Banar, (Cuch Behar) —A 
sinall district in the provinve of Ben- 
gal, situated between the 26th and 
27th degrees of north latitude, and 
now coimprehended in the collector- 
ship of Rungpoor. Itis bounded on 
the north by the Bootan hills; on 
the south by Rungpoor; on the cast 
by Bootan and Rangammatty ; and on 
the west by Rumgpoor. The terri- 
torial area has been calculated to 
contain 1302 square miles. 

The squthern part of this district, 
lying along the River Durlah, is a 
highly improved and fertile country. 
‘The betel unt, the semmel, and the 
banyan tree, are the most conspi- 
cuous trees, and of Juxuriant growth. 
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To the north of the town of Bahar, 
towards Bootan, the country has a 
most wretched appearance ; and the 
inhabitants are a miserable puny 
race. ‘The land is low and marshy, 
interspersed with thick woods and 
many nullahs. The whole face of 
the country in this quarter is dreary 
and unpleasant, being thinly inha- 
bited, sparingly cullivated, and ex- 
tremely unhealthy. The vegetation 
is coarse, and the ground every where 
alinost choked with rank grass, reeds, 
and fern. 

The lower ranks in the northern 
quarter are so extremely indigent, 
that some ycars ago it was their cns- 
tom to dispose of their children for 
slaves, without scruple, to any pur- 
chaser for a trifling consideration. 
It was quite common to see a mother 
dress up her child, with a view to 
enhance the price, and bring it to 
market. Although so little is neces- 
sary for the subsistence of a peasant, 
and food compared with other dis- 
tricts is cheap, yet their poverty and 
wretchedness are extreme. 

In the year 1018 Sultan Mahmood 
penetrated as far as Kisraje, or 
Caclrha Rajah,in the northern parts 
ot Bengal, called Koje by Verishta 
and Couche, by the European tra- 
vellers of the 15th and 16th ccntu- 
rics. Of this region Cooch Bahar 
formeda part. Abul Fazel deseribed 
the chief of Cooch as a powerful 
sovereign, having Camroop and As- 
sam under his subjection, and able 
to bring into the field 1000 horse 
and 100,060 foot. According to the 
testimony of Mahommedan histo- 
rians, generally, during the reign of 
the I:mperor Acber, about A. D. 
1595, Lukhsmin Narrain, the Rajah 
of Cooch Bahar, was the sovereign 
of a territory bounded on the east by 
the River Brahmapootra; on the 
south by Goragot; on the west by 
Tirhoot; and on the north by the 
mountains of Tibet aud Assam. His 
army they exaggerated to the num- 
ber of 100,000 intantry, 4000 cavalry, 
700 elephants, and 1000 war boats, 
—Notwithstanding this enormous 
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amy, he voluntarily became a vassal 
to the Emperor Acber, which olfend- 
ing his subjects and ehicf men, they 
rebelled against him, aud compelled 
him to request assistance from the 
Mogul governor of Bengal, which 
was readily granted, as it afforded 
the Mahommedans an opportunity 
of exploring this region, with a view 
to its future subjugation. 

In 1661 this district was conquered 
by Meer Jumla, who, in compliment 
to his sovereign, changed the name 
of its capital to Alumgecrnugur, 
which it did not long retain. Ma- 
hommedan fanaticism being then in 
its perfection, he destroyed the Hin- 
doo temples, broke in picces a cele- 
brated image of Narayana (Vishnu), 
and converted the son of the rajah, 
who was on bad terms with his fa- 
ther. In every other respect he ad- 
ministered strict Justice to his new 
subjects, and severely punished plin- 
derers and other offenders, Having 
completed the conquest, and setiled 
the reventes of Cooch Bahar at 10 
Jacks of rupees annually, he pro- 
eceded to attempt the conquest of 
Assam, where he tailed. 

Along with the rest of the Bengal 
Soubah, this district devolved to the 
East India Company in 1765; but 
little notice was taken of it until the 
year 1772, when the Rajah of Boo- 
tan laid claim to it, and meeting with 
little resistanee from the natives, ra- 
pidly gained possession of i. This 
Was the first instance of hostility 
between the two countries; aud it 
had proceeded to the last extremity 
before the govermnent of Bengal, 
which had hitherto derived no bene- 
fit from the coutested territory, was 
apprizcd of what had befallen it, 
The invaders were easily driven back 
by two battalions of native infantry; 
and the “Rajah of Bootan, warmed 
tor his own safety, applied to the 
Teshoo Lama in Vibet, aud obtained 
a peace through his mediation. (Ti- 
ner, J. Grant, Stewart, Abul Fazel, 
Se.) 

CooTra.—aA town in the province 
of Allahabad, sttuated on the north 
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side of the Betwah River, 64 miles 
N. by W. from Chatterpoor. Lat. 
25°. 45". N. Long. 799. 2s’. B. 

On the 8th of June, 1807, the per- 
gunnahs of Cootra and Puway were 
granted by the British government 
to Rajah Bukht Singh, the grandson 
of Maharaja Jugenth Ray, one of 
the prior legitimate possesxors of the 
provinee, as his lawful inheritance, 
but then usurped by Gopaul Singh. 
This marauder was expelled by the 
British, yet continmed to infest the 
Bundelcnud district for several years 
after, causing infinite damage, aid 
displaying considerable address in 
his expeditions, By his dexterity 
in evading pursuit, and the vicinity 
of impervious jungles and fastesses, 
he has hitherto escaped capture; but 
most of his followers, harassed by re- 
peated defeats and emprizes, have 
abandoned him. Before the cession 
of ths territory, Rajah Bukht Singh 
had received an allowance of 3000 
mpees from the British government, 
which afterwards ceased. (Treaties, 
Se.) 

CoRACHIE—A_ sca-port town in 
the district of Tatta, provinee of 
Sinde, 57 miles from the city of 
‘latta, and E. by S. from Cape Monze. 
Lat, 24°, 51". Long. 679, 16.15. 

The Bay of Corachie affords good 
shelter for shipping, and vessels of, 
three or 400 tons burthen may euter 
the port from the beginning of Scp- 
tember to the end of May. At low 
water there is not more than one and 
a hall fathoms fine hard saud on 
the bar; but ihe tide rises 12 feet. 
The entrance of the harbour is nar- 
row, aud the deepest water about 
200 yards from the western point of 
entrance, on which is a castle, with 
two or three bad pieces of artillery. 
On the castern side of the bay are six 
rocky isles, ncar to which the water 
is shoal. 

The country from Corachic to the 
coast is very low, aud is overtlowed 
by the Indus, when the snows mel(, 
and the rains fall Gin the remote 
mountains of the north. ‘There are 
flat-bottomed boats at Corachic, 
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which go through one of the branch- 
es of the Indns up to Tatta and Ly- 
derabad at all seasons of the yeur. 
The passage to Tatta in June is tive 
or six days, and from thence to Hy- 
derabad two or three days. ‘The 
Indns here begins to swell early in 
July, and continues to increase until 
the end of August. 

The tort of Corachic is bnilt of 
mud, mixed with chopped straw, 
and is nearly 150 yards square, with 
two gates, and round towers or bas- 
tions full of loop holes. Ht has no 
ditch on the outsidé, but the reverse, 
the ground being elevated in a regu- 
Jar slope, which might be ascended 
withont the least diffienlty. ‘Vhe 
population of the town is estimated 
at 5000 souls, the majority of whom 
are Hindoos, and engaged in eom- 
mercial concerns. Although this is 
the only sea-port to the large pro- 
vince of Sinde, so reduced are its 
revenues, that in the year 1809 they 
amounted to only 110,000 rupees, a 
sufficient proof of the decline of its 
maritime cominerce. 

The soil about this place is very 
aaudy, mixed with pebbles, and in 
many parts is covered with the 
prickly milk bush. ‘There are a few 
date trees in the neighbourhood of 
the town, but the fruit never comes 
to perfection. ‘The nangoe and ka- 
Har trees are also scen; but not the 
cocoa nut, which is seldom found 
beyond the tropics in this part of 
Asia. The vicinity produces no ve- 
getables, except pumpkins and brin- 
jals of an indifferent quality, which 
also applies to the mangoes. The 
other fruits are plaintains, grapes, 
water and musk melons. Fuel aid 
forage are very scarce, and the water 
rather brackish. The camels aud 
draught bullocks are of the best de- 
scription. ‘There is here a great va- 
ricty and abundance of gvod fish 
and poultry; but the sheep, for want 
of a suitable pasture, are poor and 
Jean. Rain is here very uncertain: 
it 1809 the natives asserted that 
none had fallen for three years. 

The exports from Corachie consist 
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chiefly of ghee, hides, shark fins, 
saltpetre, potash, asafvetida, Tatta 
cloth, indigo, frankincense, with a 
few other gums, sceds, and coarse 
cloths. The articles brought fiom the 
interior for exportation are horses, 
musk, saffron, and alum, trom Mool- 
tan and the countries to the north- 
ward; swords and carpets from Can- 
dahar and Khorasan. 

Corachie being the principal, or 
rather the only sea-port in the Sinde 
previnee, a great proportion of its 
commodities are e¢xported fiom 
hence; but a part, also, particularly 
horses, from 'Tatta, by the routes of 
Luckput, Bunder, and Mandavie, in 
Cutch. In the fair season these ar- 
ticles are conveyed in dhingics to 
Bombay, Gujrat, aud the Malabar 
Coast; trom whence are unported 
black pepper and other spices, tin, 
iron, lead, steel, elephants’ teeth, 
cochineal, quicksilver, sandal and 
other scented woods. ‘There is also 
a trade carried on between Muscat 
and Corachie ; but the dread of the 
Jowasinie pirates has of late com- 
pleicly frightened the natives from 
trading to the north of the Indus, 
The articles of export to that quarter 
foriuerly were rice, ghee, indigo, 
frankincense, and coarse cloths; the 
retnrns were silk, dates, and other 
articles from the Persian Gulf, The 
only class of people, who are sup- 
posed to possess any share of wealth 
at Corachie are the Hindoos, whe 
are entirely engaged in traflic, and 
have no share iu the executive go- 
vernment; but they enjoy the ut- 
most toleration inrespect tu religion. 
Near the town is a tank, containing 
two tame ailigators, one ef them of 
an immense size, which are fed and 
highly venerated by the Hindoo de- 
votces, Who dwell in a hut on the 
banks of the tank, 

‘Yhere is a constant commnnica- 
tion kept up between Corachie and 
Muscat, Tessengers sent from 
hence proceed first to Somucany in 
two days, from thence to Ounnara 
in six days, to Purmic in four 
days, and tu Zudur in three days; 

e x 
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from whence they cross over in a 
hoat to Muscat, which is gcnerally 
a passage of three days, but never 
more than five; making in all 20 
days. xcept for three munths in 
the year a regular communication 
may be maintained between this 
town and Bombay by comntry boats. 
For a caravan to Tatta by land the 
time required is three or four days, 

It is generally supposed that the 
monsoon does not extend beyond 
the tropics; but this is not the fact, 
as it prevails at Tatta, which ts in 
latitude 24° 44. yet does not at Co- 
rachie, which is beyond the limit to 
the west. Although the winds blow 
from the S. W. and W. at Corachie, 
and along the coast of Mekran, in 
fresh breezes from April until Octe- 
ber, it scareely deserves the appella- 
tion of S. W. or W. monsoon, as tlic 
winds offen veer round to the N. W. 
and N. and is very seldom attended 
with squalls or rain; a continued 
repetition of which forms a distin- 
guishing mark of tue monsoon on 
the coast of Malabar. (Sith, Max- 
Jield, Kinnetr, ¥c.) 

ContnGa, (Caranga).—A sea-port 
in the Northern Cirears, district of 
Rajamundry, situated on the Bay of 
Bengal. Lat. 16°. 49". N. Long. 
g2er 20" E. 

A wet dock has been formed here 
capable of taking in a frigate, and is 
the only construction of the kind on 
the continent between Calcutta and 
Bombay, A bar of mud lies across 
the entranec, through which ships 
must be forced. A considerable 
nimber of country vessels of small 
burthen are annnally built at this port. 

Phe register of imports at this 
place exhibit a trade with Calentta 
and afew places to the eastward in 
rice, cummin seed, paper, and cop- 
per fram the former; and small sup- 
plies of pepper and timber trom the 
latter, ‘The exports from Cormga 
to Calentta, and partially to Pegue, 
consist of picce goods and teak wood 
to the first, and uf piece goods to the 
hast. 

‘Vhe total value of imports, from 
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the 1st May, 1811, to the 30th April, 
1812, was 170,960 Areot rupees, of 
which 62,86-4 rupees was from places 
beyond the territories of the Madras 
government, viz. 


From Balasore - - - - 8,084 
Caleutta - - - - - - 23,328 
Choodamany - - - - - 1,423 
Eastward - - - - - - 3,115 
Pegne - - - - - - = 3,930 
Penang - - - - - - - 3,005 
Various places = - - - - 19,951 

Arcot rupees 62,864 


The total value of exports, from 
the Ist May, 1811, to the 30th April, 
1812, was $22,348 Areot rupees, of 
Which 98,550 was to places beyond 
the territories of the Madras govern- 
ment, viz. 


Yo Calentta - - - - - 659,184 
Peene - - = = - - 29,018 
Various places - - - - 10,353 


Arcot rupees 98,550 


In the course of the above peried 
131 vessels and craft, measuring 
12,876 tous, arrived; and 235 ditto, 
measuring 26,714 tons, departed. 

Coringa Bay is the only smooth 
water on the Coromandel Coast in 
the S. W. monsoon; Point Godavery 
projecting ont to the southward, and 
breaking the Jong swell. A remark- 
able inuidation tovk place here 
about 80 years ago, which destroyed 
a great number of the inhabitants 
and much property. Coringa, as an 
establishment, originally betonged to 
the Vreneh, who always sclected 
good situations for their settlements, 
which caunot be said of the English. 
(Parliamentary Reports, Johnson, \e.) 

Coningan,(Caranja).—A town be- 
longing to the Nagpoor Rajah, in the 
province of Berar, 48 miles W. by N. 
from Nagpoor. Lat. 21°. 13” N. 
Long. 7°. 2’. E. 

ConomanneL, (Cholamandala).— 
This coast extends along the east 
side of the Bay of Bengal, trom 
Point Calymere to the mouths of the 
Krishna River. The namie is, pro- 
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perly, Chola Mandala. In sanserit 
the primitive meaning of the lat- 
ter word is orbit or cirele, and 
thence a region or tract of country; 
and, probably, it received its name 
from the Chola dynasty, the ancient 
sovercigns of Tanjore. In the re- 
cords of Madras, until 1779, it is 
written Choramandel. Among the 
Malays the coast of Malabar is 
known by the name of Tama Ke- 
ling, or Kalinga, which appellation, 
however, properly belongs to the 
northern Cirears and Cuttack. 

When the northerly wind or nion- 
soon prevails on the coast of Coro- 
mandcl, and in the Bay of Bengal, 
the southerly wind reigns on the 
coast of Malabar; and when the 
northerly wind blows on the latter, 
the southerly winds prevail on the 
former coast- The noitherly winds 
are expected on the coast of Coro- 
mandel and in the Bay of Bengal, 
abont the middle of October. The 
periodical change, which is followed 
by the rainy season, is called the 
great monsoon. It is-frequently ac- 
companicd by violent hurrieancs, 
nor is screne weather expeeted until 
the middle of December, and some- 
limes storms happen so Jate as the 
Ast of January. The King’s and 
Company’s ships are consequently 
ordered to quit the coast by the 15th 
Oetober. The southerly wind sets 
in about the middle of April. 

During the continuance of the hot 
winds, the coast of Coromandel is 
parched up, resembling a barren 
wilderness, nothing appearing green 
execpt the trees. When the rains 
fall vegetation is restored, the plants 
revive, and a hbeautilnl verdure is 
again opened over the country. Jt 
is an observation of the natives on 
the eoast of Coromandel, which is 
confirmed by the experience of many 
Vuropeans; that the longer the hot 
land wind blows, the healthicr are 
the ensuing months; these winds 
purifying the air. 

The coast of Coromandel is gene-~ 
rally an open roadsted withont har- 
bours, and there is a considerable 
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difficulty in landing en aceount of 
the surf, exeept at places where 
proper boats arc provided. (Wilks, 
Crawfurd, Lind, Kyd, Sc.) 

Corse, (Carsi).—A small tewn 
in the province of Bejapoor, district 
of Raybangh. Lat. 169% 40’. N. 
Long. 74° 56’. Ei. This was for- 
merly a Mahommedan town of some 
note, but has heen so much dis- 
tressed by the Maharatta Brahmins, 
that most of that religion have left it. 
Some, however, sill remain, aud are 
subsisted by a revenue arising from 
charitable lands, granted by the 
Bejapoor sovereiguty during its de- 
cline. Near the River Krishna is a 
burying-ground, where the remains 
of several Mahommedans of great 
eminence are buried; and on an 


island in that river, one mile east of 


the town, are deposited the ashes of 
Sheikh Mahonmed Seraje ud Deen, 
a celebrated saint of that religion: 
The River Krishna here runs in an 
easterly direction, and is about 500 
yards from bank to bank. The ford 
is not a good one, heing rocky, and 
of anirregular depth. his is one 
of the towns within the Maharatta 
territory, which enjoys the privilege 
ot killing beef for sale. (Moor, 


CoruMBAH, (Caramba).—A town 
in the province of Bahar, disinet of 
Chuta Nagpoor, 222 miles W.N. W. 
from Calcntia. Lat. 28° 21. N, 
Long. 85°. 3’. Ki. 

Cosan, (Cust).—This river has its 
source in the Himalaya Mountains 
to the north of Nepaul, from whenee 
it pnrsues a 8. S. Ji. direction; and 
after a winding eourse of about 400 
miles, joins the Ganges in the Ben- 
gal district of Purneah. Formerly 
this junction took place opposite to 
Rajemal, but it is now 45 miles 
higher wp. "Phis river is supposed 
by Major Remell to be the Cos- 
soanns of Arrian, and is oecasionally 
named the Cossah. 1 is navigable 
fron Dholat Ghaut to NKheorkut 
Ghaut, which is within three days 
journey of Bejapoor, a town of some 
note in the country to the cast of 
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the Nepaul tenitorics. 
hirkpatrick, Sc.) 

Cospoor, (Caspura).—A town in 
the distriet of Cachar, a small state 
tributary to the Birman empire, and 
adjacent to the district of Silhet in 
Bengal, which it bomids to the cast. 
Wat. 26°. N. Long. 93°. 10°... In 
1763 Mr. Vevelst tidertook a jour- 
ney eastward from Bengal, anil ad- 
viuiced as far as this piace, from 
whence he returned. 

CossimBpazan.—A large town in 
the province of Bengal, situated 
about a mile south trom Moorshe- 
dabad, of which capital it may be 
eonsidered as the port. Lat. 24°. 
10’. N. Long. 88°. 15’. E. 

This is one of the largest Inland 
trading towns in Bengal, and in the 
rainy season has a varicty aml ex- 
tent of water carriage, probably not 
equalled in the world. ‘The Cossim- 
bazar Island is perfectly flat, and 
one bed of sand. ‘VYhe annual over- 


(Rennel, 


flow of the river leaves a deposit of * 


nud, whieh gives richness to this 
otherwise barren territory. Besides 
the tiger and the boar, the Island of 
Cossimbazar abounds with the in- 
terior species of game. ‘The hare, 
deer, partridges, and quail, with a 
vast variety of birds, far superior in 
beauty of pluinage to those of [u- 
rope, are found along the banks of 
the Ganges; and the aquatic birds 
of colder climates are also abundant, 
such as geese, ducks, snipes, and 
divers. 

Cossimbazar has long been fa- 
mous for its silk manufactures. It 
is also noted for its stockings, which 
are all knitted with wires, and es- 
teemed the best in Bengal. ‘The 
price is from 20 to 35 rupees per 
score of pairs. The quantity of silk 
consumed here by the natives an- 
nually, in carpets, satins, and other 
stuils, is very yvreat; and a large 
quantity is besides exported to 
dturope, and to ulmost every quarter 
of India. 

The Cossimbazar River is named 
the Bhagirathi, and is the sacred 
branch of the Gauges, the others not 
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possessing the same sanctity. In 
the old Hindoo systems of georraphy, 
the west of the Bhagirathi was 
nained the Utter-rari and Dackshin- 
rari, ‘The cast of the same river 
was named Bhague. (Colebrooke, 
Lord Valentia, Tennant, Se.) 

Cossimcotra.—A town in the 
Northern Cirears, 20 miles W.S. W. 
from Vizagapatam. Lat. 83° 10%. 
N. Long. 83°. 10’. E. 

Core Cauncna, (Catia Khankhara). 
—A strong fortress in the province 
of Laliore, 122 miles IS, N. FB. from 
the city of Lahore. Lat. 32° 20’. 
N. Long. 75°. 42". E. In the neigh- 
bourhvod of this place was situated 
the Hindoo teinple of Nagur Cote, 
which was of great celebrity whea 
the Mahommedans first invaded 
Hindostan, and continued to retain 
its repntation for sanctity many 
years afterwards. The Sémperor 
Acber accomplished the reduction 
of this fort, afier a siege of a whole 
year, Which he commanded in per- 
son. He subsequently bestowed it, 
with a considerable exteut of ad- 
jacent territory, ou an oflicer who 
had distinguished himself. (£oster, 
Renuel, §c.) 

Cotiore.—A small district in the 
Malabar province, containing about 
312 square miles. ‘he face of the 
country resembles the other parts of 
Malabar, containing low hills sepa- 
rated by narrow vallies, which are fit 
for the cultivation of rice. ‘Towards 
the Ghauts, these hills rise to a con- 
siderable height; the soil almost 
every where is good, but very little 


cultivated, owing to the unsettled 


state in which the country so long 
continued. Its calamities were ina 
great measure owing to its forests 
having encouraged the natives, to 
make an ill-judged resistance against 
the British forces. 

The quantity of timber trees pro- 
curable in one year, imcluding teak, 
does not exceed 3 or 400. No me- 
tals has been discovered in this dis- 
trict. Wherever the ground is not 
cultivated, there are stately forests, 
but the produce of the trees is of 
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little value. In 1800, the number of 
houses in Cotiote was estimated at 
4087, besides the inhabitants of 
which, there are in the hills and [o- 
rests several rude tribes; but the 
whole numoer of slaves is only 
about 100. 

The ecommerce of this small terri- 
tory consists in selling the produce 
of the plantations, and in the pur- 
chasing of rice, salt, salt fish, oil, 
cotton, and cloth. ‘The produce is 
pepper, sugar cane, cotton, cassia or 


wild cinnamon, and cefiee. CP. 
Buchanan, §c.) 
Corracorra—A town in the 


Balaghaut ceded territories, 57 miles 


N. by W. from Cudapah. Lat. 15°. 
16’, N. Long. 78° 47", E. 
CotTrapaTtam.—A town on the 


sea coast of the Southern Carnatic, 
55 miles S. from Tanjore. Lat. 9°. 
58’. N. Long. 799. 15. E. 
CoTTEE.—A town in the province 
of Bahar, distriet of Behar, 90 miles, 
S. by W. from Patna, Lat. 24°. 
21’. N. Long. 84°. 40. E. 
Cotrewak, (Cattivad)—A large 
district in the centre of the Gujrat 
Peninsula, of which it is properly the 
distinctive appellation, and situated 
principally between the 2ist_and 
23d degrees of north latitude. Vad, 
a fence or divisiou in the Gujratiee 
janguage, is a very coinmor termina- 
tion for the names of distriets in this 
part of India; which is frequently 
changed into var and war by Euro- 
peans, as Cattiwar for Cattivad. 
The present inhabitants are named 
Catties, and are supposed to have 
Jong been in possession of the coun- 
try; although, according totheir own 
traditions, they migrated from the 
north along the banks of the Judus, 
They assert their origin to be from 
Carna, one of the heroes of the 
Mahabharat; and that they were 
created for the purpose of stealing 
catile. Shey say, they accompanied 
the Pandoos to Hustinapuor, from 
whence they were dismissed and as- 
signed a setilement. They were 
afterwards heard ofin Cuich, whence 
they migrated with their flucks and 
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eattle into the extensive plains of 
their present country. With these 
notions of their origin, it is not sur- 
prising that many of the tribes 
openly avow theinselves robbers by 
birth and profession. The first set- 
tlement of the Caities was at ‘Thaun, 
fron. whence they expelled other 
predatory tribes, and persevered in 
their erratic life until the middle of 
the last century; since when their 
lite has been more settled, being a 
mixture of the pastoral, agricultural, 
and predatory, but their inclina- 
tions lean niost to the last. 
Although the Catties are so much 
addicted to robbery, they are eon- 
siderably removed above the savage 
state; and in their dress, manners, 
aud food, greatly resemble the Raj- 
poots. hey are Hindoos in reli- 
giou, but the worship of Surya (the 
sun) prevails more here, than in 
other parts of India. In general 
they have retained their ancient 
manpbers in great purity, are alf 
horsemen; and except in being more 
stationary, have in many respects an 
aflinity to the Arabs of the desert. 
The cloth they sit on while riding 
serves also for a bed and a tent; and 
although they ever shoe their horses, 
they perform very long journies 
without hnrting or flaming them. 
The British government has oeca- 
sionally procured horses from this 
portion of Gujrat. The female Cat- 
tics are noted for being handsome. 
‘Phe Arabs have succeeded in cs- 
tablishing an influence throughout 
the whoie of Cottivar, and in some 
degree of Cutel. Phey have for 
many years been held in high esti- 
mation by the uatives, as soldiers ; 
and the trade from the Arabian cogst, 
with the Gulf of Cutch, presents an 
easy mode of conveying them into 
the country, “The constant internal 
broils of Cattiwar have long afforded 
great encouragement to all adven- 
turers ofa martial diposition, ‘Phe 
intinenee of the Arabs, until lately, 
has consequently been very great; 
but, since the British govermment 
has interfered in the affairs of Cotti- 
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war, it is to be hoped the internal 
anarchy will in some decree subside, 
aul preelude the necessity the petty 
chiefs are under of keeping so inany 
arined retainers, 

The distnct of Cottiwar contains 
no towns of magnitude, but many 
strong holds held by native chicfs, 
the resort of thieves and robbers, 
‘Lhe Guicowar claims a jnrisdiction 
over if, but his requisitions wre little 
attended to, unless when backed by 
the presence of an army. (ur- 
do, Drummoud, Malet, Se.) 

Coutan, (Cirlan).—A town on the 
sca coast of the province of Travan- 
cor, 88 miles N. W. from Cape Co- 
morin, Lat. 6°. 49". N. Log. 76°. 
40’, E. ‘This is a place of cousider- 
able trade; cofton, pepper, ginger, 
eardamoms, and other articles of 
merchandize, being deposited in the 
warchonses here. here is also 
abimdance of execelleit fish, tor- 
toises, rice of a good quality, ba- 
nanas, plic apples, aud other fruits 
and puise. 

In remote times Conlan was 
a place of considerable note, aud 
is said to have been built A. D, 
825. The Christian, as well as 
Hindoo natives of this part of Ma- 
labar, conmmenee their cra at ihe 
period of its foundation.  Alexius 
Menezes, the first Archbishop of 
Goa, opened here his first conference 
with the Chiistians of St. ‘Phomas, 
when he mide them renounee the 
principles of Nestorius, and em. 
brace the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic church, to which they con- 
tinne in part united. he Bralimins 
possess here a very ancient temple 
dedicated to Mahadeva, or Siva, and 
the Catholies have three congrega- 
tions, Between Coulan aud Cape 
Comorin there arc reckoned to be 
altogether 75 Catholic congregations 
seattered ayer the country. (2ra 
Paolo, §c.) 

CourcHiEn.—A town in the North- 
ern Carnatic, district of Ongole, 47 
miles N. W, froin the town of On- 
gole. Lat. 15°. 49". N. Long. 79°. 
a7’, BE. 
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Covetone, (Corel, a Temple).—A 
town on the sea coast of the Car- 
natic, 25 miles south from Madras. 
Liat. 129.41’. N. Long. 86°. 21”. E. 

This fort is called by the natives 
Saadet-bunder, and was built by 
Auwar nd Deen Khan, within musket 
shot of the sca, near the rnins of 
atother, belonging to the imperial 
Kast India Company of Ostend, 
whose principal factory was at this 
place. The French got possession 
of it, in 1750, by astratazem. Iu 
1752 it surrendered to Captain Clive, 
on condition that the coifimandant 
should be allowed to earry away his 
own efleets, which turned out to be 
a great namber of turkics, and a 
quantity of snuil, commodities in 


‘which he dealt. After the capture 


of Chingleput, the fortifications of 
Covelong were blown up. The sea 
shore here affords many beautiful 
shells. (Orme, Fra Pavlo, Se.) 

CowMuL River, (Comada, the Lo- 
tos)—A river of Afghanistan, which 
rises in the hills to the west of Ghiz- 
ni; and, after a winding course of 
about 190 miles, joins the lidus, 

CowL, or CoeL, (Covil).—A town 
in the province of Agra, 50 imiles 
N.N.E. from Agra. Lat. 279. 54’, 
N. Long. 75°. 34 BE. When Abul 
Fazel wrote, in 1552, this was the 
capital of a large district. 

Cowk Durea, (Covil Durga) —A 
town and fort in the Rajah of My- 
sore’s ternitoiies, district of Bednore. 
Tat. 18°. 270 N. Ieener7n°. 11 eie 

Vhe hill on whieh Cowl Durga 
stands is not very high; but the walls 
Deing Jofty, it looks better than most 
of the bill forts tn Narnata, of which 
the buildings are generally net ob- 
Servalle at a distanec, being hidden 
among the immense rocks on which 
they stand, The Pettah is at some 
distance, and contains about 200 
houses, 

The original name of this town 
was Bhavani Giri. ‘Fippoo, with 
the ancicut zeal ot a Slahommedan, 
changed the pagan name of almost 
every town in his dominious, but 
the new names which he bestowed 
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on them are sinking fast into obli- 
vion. Near Cowl Durga the conntry 
is covered with thick forests. Ho- 
dalla, which lies in the neighbour- 
hood, was formerly the residence of 
a family of polygars, who were here- 
ditary flute players to the sovercigns 
of Bijanagur. (#. Buchan, fe. 
Se.) 

CoyLe River, (or Great Butur- 
nee).—Vhis river has its source in the 
province of Bahar, district of Chuta 
Nagpoor, from whence it flows 
through Gangpoorand Kunjeur; and, 
after a winding course of above 270 
miles, falls into the Bay of Bengal, 
10 miles north of Point Palmiras, 
having previously reccived the addi- 
tion of the Boniee River, about 10 
miles from its mouth. 

CrissEY.—Sce GRESSEC. 

Croonnan.—A_ town belonging 
to the Maharattas, in the province 
of Aurungabad, 103 miles N. E. 
from Poonah. Lat. 19° 21’, N. 
Long. 75°. 16". FE. 

Crancanore, (Cadungulur).—A 
town on the coast of Malabar, the 
capital of a small district of the same 
name, Lat. 10°. 15/, N. Long. 76°. 
Stal On 

This townstandsabout five leagues 
to the north of Cochin, and-formerly 
belonged to the Dutch; but as they 
were unable to defend it against 
Tippoo, they sold it to the Rajah of 
Travancor, which oceasioned the 
first war with the Mysore Sultan, 
which began in June, 1790. It was 
taken from the lattcr, and dismantled, 
by M. Lally, Tippoo’s gencral, but 
the Mysorean troops were driven out 
in 1791. 

The Jews assert that they pos- 
sessed Cranganore so early as A. D. 
490. In 1505 the Portuguese erected 
a fortress here, of which the Dutch 
obtained possession in 1603. The 
diocese of the Roman Catholic Arch- 
hishop of Craganore, extends from 
Mount Dilly towards Cochin. Most 
of the inland churches, formerly be- 
longing to the Nestorian commuvitly, 
are included fn it. This see *vin- 
prehends $9 churches, and is wader 
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the domination of Goa. (Fra Paoloy 
Dow, Bruce, C. Buchanan, &c.) 

Creane.—A town in the Malay 
Peninsula, near the southernmost 
extreinity of the district of Quedah. 
The surronnding country produces 
canes and rattans, 

Cupapan, (Cripa).—The Bala- 
ghant ceded territories haying been 
subdivided into two collectorships 
under the Madras presidency, Cu- 
dapah and Bellary, the former com- 
prehends the eastern districts, and 
the Jatter the western portion. 

CupaPpan.—A town inthe Bala- 
ghaut ceded territories, and capital 
of the eastern district. Lat. 14°. 28% 
N. Long. 79°. &. The name ofthis 
town is sometimes written Kirpa, as 
well as Cudapah. They are both 
corruptions of the sauserit word 
Cripa, which signifies merey. In 
the adjacent country large quanti- 
ties of sugar and jagary ure made. 
Cudapali was for many years the 
seat of an indepeident Patan state, 
which survived the destruction of the 
Deecany kingdoms. 

‘Travelling distance from Madras 
153, from Seringapatam 220, from 
Hyderabad 230 miles. 

CupaLore, (Cadalur)—A town 
on the sea coast of the Carnatic, 
102 miles 8. S. W. from Mauras, 
and 15 miles 8.8. W. from Pondi- 
cherry. Lat. 119.44’. N. Long. 79°. 
52’. Ks. 

The situation of this town is na- 
turally strong, and it would origi- 
nally have been a more commodious 
place for the British chief settlement 
than Madras, it being to windward 
of Madras and Pondicherry, and in 
the vicinity of Tanjore. 

Prior to 1699 the East India Com- 
pany lad a factory licre, which, on 
account of the increasing trade of 
Cudalore, was, 1 1702, wholly re- 
built and fortified. ‘The town was 
taken possession of by Col. Coote’s 
army, in 1760, aud continucd sub- 
ject to the Nabob of Arcot until the 
destruction of Col. Braithwaite’s de- 
tachment by 'Tippoo, when it was 
obliged to surrender, by capitula- 
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lion, to the eombined forces of the 
Vreneh and Hyder, on the 8th April, 
1732. ‘The Freuch greatly strength- 
ened the works, and supplied a 
powerful garrison tuider the Miaquis 
de Bussy. 

In June, 1783, Cudalore was be- 
siered by the British army ecom- 
manded by General Stuart; and, on 
the 7th, the outworks were stormed 
alter a desperate resistance, in which 
the assailants lost 942 killed and 
wonnded, of whom 500 were Lu- 
ropeans ; the greatest loss of this de- 
scription, partienlarly of officers, that 
had yet been sustained in any action 
in Jndia. On the 25th Jnne, the 
garrison assaulted the trenches of 
the besiegers, but were repulsed with 
the loss of GOO men killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. dn this aetion two 
battalions of seposs fought some of 
the oldest and best Prench troops 
with the bayouet, and foiled them 
at that favourite Murepean weapon. 

Two days after this sally, the Me- 
dea frigate arrived under a flag of 
truce trom Madras at Cudalore, 
bringing information from Lord Ma- 
earticy of the conelnsion of peace 
between the two nations. A mutual 
cessation of hostilities, and restora- 
tion of prisoners, in cousequenee, 
immediately took place. 

The country tn the ncighhonrhood 
of Cudalore suilered much during 
the war of 1750, having been nearly 
desolated. The inhabitants had either 
perished, or emigrated, and the vil- 
fages were mostly In ruins. A happy 
change has since taken place, and 
the improvement has been great and 
rapid. It is now comprehended in 
the sonthern division of the Arcot 
collectorship, under the Madras pre- 
sidency. (Rennel, 5th Report, Bruce, 
Ye.) 

CuppREN.—.A\ town in the pro- 
vince of Sinde, situated on the route 
from Hyderabad, the capital, to 
Luckput Buuder, and afterwards to 
Mandavie in the Guif of Cnteh. 
wat. ae oN. 

dutwixt this piace and Luckput 
‘Buader is a vlain, over whieh, in the 
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dry scason, there isa good road, but 
swampy during the rains. ‘Phe conu- 
try between Mecrpoor and this place 
is bnt little cultivated, being low 
marshy ground covered with bushes 
of the Lye; and the stream of the 
Goonee is so narrow and shoal, that 
it is not navigable further south for 
boats of any description. ‘The town 
of Cuddren is small, and contains 
few inhabitants. (Warfield, §c.) 

Cupjwa.—aA town in the provinee 
of Allahabad, district of Korah, Lat. 
96°.5'.N. Long. 80°. 33/78. 

Cuceur River.—Phis river has 
its souree in the northern quarter of 
the province of Delhi, from whence 
it flows through the Battie country 
towards the province of Ajmeer, 
where it is now lost in the sands to 
the west of Batucer, although it is 
said formerly to have jomed the Su- 
tnleje in the vicinity of Firozepoor. 
During the height of the rains it 
overflows its banks, and fertilizes all 
the land within its influence. 

CuLLatToor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of ‘Tinnevelly, 98 miles N. 1. 
from Cape Comorin. Lat. 99. 2’, N. 
Long. 78°. 29’, E. 

CuiiuM, (Calam).—A hilly district 
in the province of Berar, situated 
between the 20th and 21st degrees 
of north latitude, and described by 
Abul Pazel, in 1582, as follows: 

“ Sirear Cullum, containing 31 
mahals, eight of which are depeud- 
enton Chanda. Revenue 32,828,CO0uU 
dams. The remaining perguanahs 
are in the possession of the zemin- 
dars.” 

CuLna, (Ahalana).—A town in the 
provinee of Bengal, district of Burd- 
wan, 47 miles N. by W. from Cal- 
enita. Lat.23°, 13’. N Mong. ss. 
21’. E. 

Cutna.—A town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Jessore, 70 
miles BE. N. E. from Caleutia. Lat. 
22°, 50", N. Long. 89° 32’. E. 

CuLPEE.—Sce WKALPY. 

Cures, (Culp’).—A town in the 
province ot Bengal, district of 
Hooghly, situated on the cast hank 
of the River Hooghly, 33 iiles be- 
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low Calentia, and almest opposite to 
Diamond Harbour. Lat. 22° 6’. N. 
Long. 88°, 25’. Is. 

The shores here are a bed of mud, 
and the banks of the river covered 
with trees and thick jungle. Op- 
posite to the anchorage of tlie ships, 
which lie about half a mile trom the 
shore, is acreek, and ata mile from 
its cutrance stands the town of Cul- 
pee. The crews of the ships sta- 
tioned here suffer dreadfully from 
its extreme unhealthiness, numbers 
daily falling saerifices to the pesti- 
lential exhalations from the rotten 
jungle and mnd., (Johnson, &e.) 

CumLy, (Camala)-—A fort and 
town in the district of Sonth Ca- 
nara, 25 miles 8. by E. trom Man- 
galore. . 

This place is situated on a high 
peninsula in a salt water lake, which 
is separated trom the sea by a spit 
of sand. Two rivers fall into this 
Jake, and contain between them the 
projection on which Cumly stands. 
"Phe greater part of this coast is oc- 
cupied by a-chain ofsalt water lakes, 
but the necks of land iuterposed 
render them of little use for an in- 
land navigation. The town contains 
about 150 houses, the inhabitants of 
which are chiefly Moplays, Mucuas, 
Mogayers, and Khankhanies. The 
interior parts are chiefly inhabited 
by the Brahmius of Tulava, and the 
Bunts, or Buntar caste. 

All this southern part of Tulava 
furmerly belonged to the Cumly Ra- 
jah, who pretends to be a khetri 
Quilitary caste) from the north of 
Jndia, The manners and customs 
of the family are the same with those 
of the Rajahs of Malabar. The 
eldest daughter, in the female line, 
continues the family. The present 
rajah resides in the country, but he 
has neither lands nor authority. Che 
conntry to the north of the Cuinty 
River formerly belonged to rajahs of 
the Jain religion, but the last of the 
Buntar Jain Rajahs was hanged by 
Lippeo. 

‘The situation of the fort of Cumly 
s very fine, and the town has for- 
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merly been more considerable. Tn 

the rainy season both the rivers and ° 
lakes are fresh, and when no boat 

can venture to sea might afford a 

supply of fish; this, however, is an 

article of food whieh, except by per- 

sous of low easte, is seldom used. 

(#. Buchanan, §e.) 

Cumoonan.—A zemindar’s nd 
fort in the province of Agra, distriet 
of Alyghar. In consequcice of the 
refractory conduet of the zemindar, 
this place was besieged by a strong 
British foree, and a breach clfected 
on the 19th Nov. 1807: an attempt 
was then made to storm it, but the 
assailants were driven baek with 
great slaughter, the loss of men and 
officers exeeeding that sustained in 
many pitehed battles. ‘Phe impres- 
sion, however, made on the garrison 
was such, that they evacuated the 
place during the night. This de- 
scription of mud forts, when well 
defended, generaily cause a greater 
loss to the besiegers than is sustain- 
ed in the attaek of more regalar and 
apparently stronger fortifications. 

Cunpavoor,( Khandapur).—a town 
in the proyinee of Aurangabad, be- 
lounging to the Nizam, 35 miles W. 
S. W. from the city of Aurangabad. 
Lat. 199. 37’. N. Long. 75°. 32’. 1. 

CunpwaH.—A town in the Ma- 
haratta territories, in the province of 
Khandesh, 50 miles north irom Boor- 
hanpoor, Lat. 229. 2’. N. Long. 76°. 
18”. Bi. 

Cupertoot.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Lahore, situated in the 
Doab of the Beyah and Ravey 
Rivers. This is a populous town, 
but unfavourably situated on a bar- 
ren sandy plain. 

Curaconna, (Ciurakhanda).—A 
town in the Northern Carnatic, dis- 
trict of Patnaud, 53 miles W. by S. 
from Guntoor. Lat. 169.1’. N. Long, 
79°. 35’. E. 

Curconpau.—A town in the Ni- 
zam's dominions, in the provinee of 
Hyderabad, 110 miles E. by 8. from 
the city of Hyderabad. Lat. 17°. 
4’. Long. 80°. 24’. . 

Curipum.—aA town in the North- 
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ern Circars, 45 miles N. W. from 
Cicacole. Lat. 18°. 47’. N. Long. 
83°. 36’. E. 

Curran, (Ahara).—A_ small dis- 
trict in the province of Allahabad, 
situated between the 25th and 26th 
degrees of north latitude, and bound- 
ed by the Ganges and Jumna. By 
Abul Vazel, in 1582, it is described 
as follows: ‘“ Sircar Currah, contain- 
ing 12 mahals, measurement 447,556 
beegahs. Revenue 22,682,048 dams. 
Seyurghal 1,498,862 dams. ‘This sir- 
car furnishes 390 infantry, and 8700 
cavalry.” 

The country between the Ganges 
and the Goomty, from Currah to 
Benarces, on the east side, abounds 
with sujee muttce, a species of earth 
impregnated with alkali, from one 
to three inches thick, which is pared 
off at the close of the rainy season, 
and sold to the soap manrtfacturers 
at Allahabad and Benares. (Abul 
Fazel, Williamson, Sc.) 

Currau.—A town in the province 
of Allahabad, situated on the S. W. 
side of the Ganges, 45 miles N. W. 
from Allahabad. Lat. 25°, 41’. N. 
Long. 81°. 24’. i. 

This place extends a mile along 
the banks of the Ganges, ou the 
summit of which there is an ofd fort 
in ruins. ‘There is also here a new 
one with a stone gateway, but un- 
finished. There are many Hindoo 
temples, in the largest of which is 
an image of Mahadeva, with a bull 
looking at him. 

The Emperor Acber removed the 
residence of the soubahdar from this 
place to Allahabad, but the decay 
of Currah is said to have been hast- 
ened by the Nabob of Oude, Asoph 
ud Dowlah, who demolished many 
of the buildings to procure stone for 
his buildings at Lucknow, from 
which it is distant 93 miles. (Lord 
Valentia, Tennant, Rennel, Se.) 

Currope.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Orissa, belonging to inde- 
pendent native chiefs, 33 miles 1. 
by N. trom Bustar. Lat. 19°, 52’, 
N. Long, 83°. 18’. E. 

CurrucDeak,(Caracdeh).—A town 
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in the province of Bahar, district of 
Monghir, 100 miles S. ££. by S. from 
Patna, Lat. 24°. 26’. N. Long. 86°. 
13’, Li. 

Curruckeoor.—A_ town in the 
province of Bahar, district of Mon- 
shir, 83 miles E. S. E. from Patna. 
Lat. 25°. 8. N. Long. 86°. 32’. EE. 
To the N. W. of this place there i$ a 
hilly district, containing hot wells. 

CurruMmAss.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, situated on the west 
side of the Ganges, 70 miles S. E. 
from the city of Delhi. Lat. 28°. 
20’. N. Long. 78°. 14’. E. 

CurryYBARY, (Carivati).—A small 
frontier district in Bengal, to the 
east of the Brahmapootra, composed 
of lands originally dismembered trom 
Cooch Bahar and Assam. The sur- 
face of the country is mountainous, 
much covered with jungle, and but 
very thinly inhabited.. 

CurumMAH-—A_ town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Ramgur, 
$2 miles 8. S. E. from Patna, Lat. 
24°. 29’. N. Long. 85°. 43’. E. 

Curyeum, (Caribhum).—A town 
possessed by independent rajahs in 
the province of Orissa, 103 miles 
W. by N. from Ganjam. Lat. 19° 
40°..N. Long. 83°. 47’, E. 

CusteE.—A town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Raujeshy, 52 
miles E. S. E. from Moorshadabad. 
Lat. 23°. 4" N. Long. §9°. 3. E. 
During the rainy season there is a 
passage for boats past this to the 
LHooghly River. 

Curaki—A_ small town in the 
province of North Canara, above 
the Western Ghauts. Lat. 14°. 52’. 
N. Long. 74°. 48’. E. The inhabit- 
ants of this neighbourhood are most 
Haiga Brahmins, and are a very in- 
dustrious class of men, who perform 
all agricultural fabours with their 
own hands. When this part of the 
country was first ceded to the Bri- 
lish, it Was much infested by robbers 
trom the Maharatta country, who 
are now extirpated. When thie ap- 
proach of these robbers was known, 
the Bralimins, and the other peace- 
able inhabitants, used to retire from 
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their houses with their effeets, and 
concealed themselves in the forest 
even during the rainy season, Pes- 
tilence, or beasts of prey, are gentle 
compared with Efindoo robbers, who, 
in order to discover concealed pro- 
perty, put to the torture all who fall 
into their hands. (2. Buchanan, Se.) 

Cutcn, (Cael’ha).—A prevince in 
the south-western extremity of Hin- 
dostan, situated principally between 
the 23d and 24th degrees of north 
latitude. To the north it is bounded 
by a sandy desert and the province 
of Sindy; to the south by the Gulf 
of Cuich; to the cast it has Gujrat, 
and to the west Tatta, from which 
it is separated by tle most eastern 
branch of the Indus. "The limits of 
Cutch to the north are ot accurately 
defined, but it may be estimated at 
110 miles in Iength, hy 70 the ave- 
rage breadth, Abn! lazcl, in 1582, 
describes it as follows < 

“To the west of Gujrat isa very 
large separate territory called Cutch, 
the length of which is 250 coss, 
und the breadth 100 coss. ‘The 
territory of Sindy lies to the west of 
Cutch. The greatest part of Cutch 
is composed of woods and nncul- 
tivated sands. The horses are finc, 
and supposed to be of Arabian ex- 
traction; and the camels and goats 
are also remarkably good. ‘The ca- 
pital city is Tahij, which has two 
strong forts, Jhareh and Kunkote.” 

The province of Cuich continues, 
as described by Abul Vazecl, barren 
and. unproductive, the interior re- 
maining almost unknown. It is pos- 
sessed by various independent chiels, 
many of whom boast of their inde- 
pendence, and pretend thai since the 
beginning of the world they have 
never been conquered ; for which, if 
true, they are indebted to the natural 
strength and sterility of the country. 
‘They also boast that their sway once 
extended over all Gnjrat. On the 
south coast of the Galf of Cutch is 
a district imhabited by a piratical 
tribe, named Sanganians, who cruize 
for merchant ships sometimes as far 
west as the entrance of the Gulf of 
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Persia. The Hindoo pirates about 
the Gulf of Cutch are also frequently 
named Caba. 

The chief town known to Euro- 
peans is Boogebooge, which is si- 
tuated inland ; the principal sea ports 
are Muddi and Mandavic, The 
principal export is cotton to Bom- 
bay, also some ghee and grain; the 
chief imports are sugar, pepper, raw 
silk, and piece goods. ‘The cotton 
produced in this provinee is con- 
sidered of an, inferior quality. The 
exports from Cuich to Sinde are cot- 
ton, snuff, unwrought iron, produc- 
ed in Cuich, and the small Arabian 
aloe. 

Cutch, like the adjacent countrics, 
is inhabited by a great many pre- 
datory tribes, who all claim a Raj- 
poot origin, although many of them 
have since adopted the Mahommed- 
au faith. ‘This change of religion 
is Hot uncommon in this quarter of 
India, there being now few tribes 
of Rajpoots in Cutch that has not 
partially, and, in some cases, uni- 
versally adopted the Mahommedan 
rcligion. Such are the Sodas, Ja- 
dows, Muckwanas, Purmars, Myras, 
and many others. 

There isa Vurrun Sunker tribe, 
settled in Cutch, and also in various 
parts of Gujrat and ihe Deccan, 
whose modern occupations consist 
chietly in selling milk and day Ia- 
bouring. Although of'so low a caste, 
they were the Janooee, or distin 
gnishing string of the higher tribes 
of Hindoos, and pretend to be de- 
sceuded from the khetri, or military 
class. The provinee, generally, is 
but little cultivated, and yery thinly 
populated. 

Fatteh Mahommed, the present 
“cmmadar of Cutch, is of Baloochec 
extraction, and has endeavoured to 
sceure the friendships of the Amecrs 
of Sinde to support his usurped au- 
thority, In this he is countenanced 
by the latter, who demand the tewn 
wid district of Luckput Bunder as 
the price of their favour. CAennel, 
i Drummond, Wilford, MISS. 
&e. 
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Cutcu Gunpava.—A district in 
the province of Balloochistan, — si- 
tuated at the bottom of the moun- 
tains lying S. EB. of Kelat, and is 
about 150 miles in length, by 40 or 
50 in breadth. The soil is rich, 
black, and loamy ; and every species 
of grain is cultivated, as also cotton, 
indigo, madder, &c. It rams in 
June, July, and August, and also a 
little in the spring months. The si- 
moom, or pestilential wind, blows 
here during the summer months, and 
is very destruetive, even to the na- 
tives. Great quantities of gram are 
exported from Cutch Gundava to the 
sea ports of Corachie and Sonmeany, 
from wheunee it is shipped to Muscat, 
the coast of Mekran, &e. ‘To the 
northward of this district lies Anund 
Dijil. ‘The climate is good, and the 
soil excellent, producing a large re- 
venue to the Khan of Kelat. (Am- 
ner, §c.) 

CurcH, GuLr or, (Cach’ha, a low 
Maritime Country ).—An arm of the 
sea on the west coast of India, which 
bounds the Gujrat Peninsula on ihe 
west, and has the province of Cutch 
on the north, A considerable trade 
is carried from this gulf to Bombay, 
principally in cotton; but the inha- 
bitants of the coast have been, from 
time immemorial, so addicted to pi- 
racy, that an nuarmed vessel is not 
to be trusted within the reach of 
their cruizers. Tt has consequently 
been but little frequented by Euro- 
peans, and remains but imperfectly 
explored. ‘The upper part is de- 
seribed by the natives as full of 
shoals and rucks. 

Cutcuwara, (Cach’chwara). —A 
district in the province of Malwah, 
sitnated about the 25th degree of 
north latitade, and mostly in the oc- 
cupation of, or tributary to the Mal- 
wah Maharattas. It is intersected 
by the Gillysinde River. ‘The chief 
towns are Dewagur and Soonel. 

CurcuuBarry, (Cachabati). —A 
town in the Bootan country, situated 
to the north of Rangamatty in Ben- 
gal. Lat. 26°. 42’. N. Long. 90°. 
Ge i. 
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Cuttack, (Catac).—A large dis- 
trict in the proyinee of Orissa, si- 
tuated prineipally between the 20th 
and 22d degrees of north latitude. 
To the north itis bounded by Mid- 
napoor and Mohnrbunge; on the 
south by the Cirears ; on the east it 
has the Bay of Bengal; and on the 
west different sinall states in the in- 
terior of Orissa. In length it may 
be estimated at 150 miles, by 60 the 
average breadth. 

The country between Gaintee and 
Bamori is the finest part of Orissa, 
and is inliabited by a great many 
weavers, who mannfacture muslins 
in picees, chiefly for turbans. Be- 
tween Alter and Anrungabai there 
are some fine and productive vallies. ” 
From Arickpoor to Cuitack the laud 
is arable, but interspersed with 
bushes, and not thoronghly culti- 
vated. ‘Phe Mahannddy River, in 
passing through this country, often 
changes its name from the vicinity 
of diflerent towns and villages. There 
is very little gold and silver circula- 
lion in this province, the rents being 
chicfly paid in cowrics. 

The traet of country between the 
Byturnee Nullah, and the Ganjam 
River, extending about 15 miles on 
each side of the temple of Jugger- 
nauth, 10 the north and south, is the 
holy land of Juggernauth. The in- 
habitants of this portion of territory 
are exempt from the taxes, which 
the H[indoos pay for aceess to the 
town and temple, exeept dunng the 
Ruth and Dole Jattries, when they 
are liable to a small tax. They found 
their claim for exception on some 
sacred texts and immemorial usage. 

This country is tolerably well 
watered, having, besides the Maha- 
nuddy and Bonnee rivers, and their 
branches, many small streams, It 
has, however, so recently escaped 
from the iron government of the 
Maharattas, that a great extent of 
land still remains in a state of na- 
ture. ‘The chief towns are Cuttack, 
Jugecruauth, Buddruck, and now 
Balasore, recently attached to it. 

This province was eeded by the 
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Maharaita Rajah of Nagpoor to the 
British in 1803, during the adminis- 
tration of the Marquis Wellesicy, on 
whieh event if was snbdivided into 
two distnets, viz. the nerthern, nam- 
ed Balasore; and the southern, nam- 
ed Suggernanth. Compared with 
other districts, of which the popnla- 
tion is known, we may estimate the 
inhabitants of Cuttuek at about 
1,200,060, almost wholly professing 
the Brahminical Hindoo doctrines, 
the Mahommedans uet having ob- 
tained proper possession of this re- 
gion until the middle of the 18th 
century. (Parliamentary Reports, 
ist and 2d Registers, Leckie, C. Bu- 
chanan, Se.) 

Curtack.—A town in the distriet 
of Cuttaek, province of Orissa. Lat. 
20°.31'. N. Long. 86° 10’. K. 

This town is built on a neck of 
Jand washed by the }fahamddy and 


Gnnjoory Rivers, and is a place of 


consequence, as it Hes in thie only 
road between Bengal and the North- 
ern Cirears. Near Cuttack the Ma- 
hanuddy is about two miles from 
bank te bank in the rains, but in the 
dry scason it is fordable at less than 
three feet of water. The country 
around the town is so low, that in 
the rainy season it is under water for 
a cirenit of 10 miles, and the sta- 
tion is, on the whole, reckoned un- 
healthy. ‘The fort is named Bara- 
buttee, and stands about a imite 
N. W. trom Cuitack. 

Travelling distanee from Calentta 
251 miles; from Nagpoor 482; from 
Hyderabad 651 ; froin Madras 779 ; 
and from Delhi, 902 iniles.  (f2en- 
nel, Upton, 1st Register, \c.) 

CurTrERaAli—A town iv the pro- 
vince of Delhi, district of Bareily, 
40 miles 8. E. from the town of Ba- 
reily. Lat. 28°. 3’. N. Long. 79°. 
aS: 

This place has now the appear- 
ance of a large and ruinous village, 
very thinly inhabited im proportion 
to its size. Here was fonght a de- 
cisive battle in 1774, in which Sujah 
ud Dowleh, with the assistance of 
the British forces, defeated the Ro- 
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hillahs, and afterwards subdued Ro- 
hilcund as far north as the Lolldong 
Pass. Hafez Rehmut, the prineipal 
Yohitlah chief, was slain in this ac- 
tion, and the Rohillahs anuihilated 
as an independent state. (Zennant, 
Se.) 

Curtus Minar.—A_ remarkable 
pillar situated nine miles south, and 
16 degrees west from Delhi. Its 
base is a polygon of 27 sides, and 
rises in a circular form. The exie- 
rior part is fluted inte 27 semi-cir- 
enlar and angnlar divisions. There 
are four baleonies in the height of 
the building. ‘The first is at 90 feet, 
the second at 140, the third at 180, 
and the fourth at 203 feet. An tr- 
regular spiral staircase leads from 
the bottom to the summit of thie 
Minar, which is crowned with a ma- 
jestic cupola of red granite. ‘he 
entire height of the pillar is 242 feet. 

This monument appears to have 
been intended for a minaret to a 
stupendous mosque, which never 
was completed. ‘The tomb of Cut- 
tub Shah, at whose expense the Mfi- 
nar is reported to have been ereet- 
ed, stands a few hundred yards to 
the westward. Cuttub Shah ascend- 
ed the Delhi throne A. D. 1205, and 
died in 1210, after a reign of only 
five years, and on his decease a stop 
was probably put to the building, 
We have reason, therefore, to be- 
lieve, that this pillar has stood above 
600 years. (Blut, §¢.) 

Curwa.—A town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Burdwan, 75 
miles N. N. W. from Calcutta. Lat. 
23°. 37,N. Dens. 85°. 10 as 


D. 


Dasvt, (Davalaya, the Tenple).— 
A town belonging to the Mfaharatta 
Peshwa, in the provinee of Bejapoor. 
district of Conean, 80 miles sonth 
from Bombay. Lat. 179. 43’. N. 
Loniew72®, 55's 4 

Dacca JeELaLpoor, (Dhaca Julul- 
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pur).—A district in the eastern qnar- 
ter of the province of Bengal, situ- 
ated principally between the 23d 
and 2tth degrees of north latitude. 
‘To the north it is bomuded by My- 
munsingh; om the south by the dis- 
trict of Backer@nnge ; on the eas? it 
has Pipperah; and on the west Rau- 
jeshy and Jessore. 

Prior to the new arrangeinent this 
distriet was the largest and one of 
the most valuable in Bengal. It 
then comprised 15,397 British square 
miles, subdivided into a number of 
small zemindarics, and was reckoned 
the granary of rice for Bengal—a 
distinction it still retains. Its other 
productions are betel nut aud a spe- 
cies of eotion called banga, neccs- 
sary, thongh not of a very superior 
quality, to form the stripes of the 
finest muslins; for which the city of 
Dacca has long been celebrated. 
Before the separation of some of its 
districts, this division of Bengal 
stretched as far sonth as the sea, at 
the months ot the Ganges and Brah- 
mupootra, and extended northerly 
to the Garrow Mountains. 

The Dacea district being inter- 
sected by two of the largest rivers in 
ihe world and their branches, is sub- 
ject ammially to considerable changes 
in the boundaries of estates, large 
portions from the impetuosity of the 
torrents being transferred froin one 
side of the river to the other, occa- 
sioning intinite trouble to the reve- 
me oflicers, and loss to the govern- 
ment. ‘These annual inundations, 
however, have a bencficial effeet in 
fertilizing the land in the vicinity ; 
notwithstanding which circumstance, 
there is no district in Bengal has 
more jungle and waste land; the 
whole of which is claimed a3 the pre- 
perty of individuals, who, though 
they reecive no profit from it, and are 
tov indolent themselves to make it 
productive of any, with not suffer 
others to bring it into a state of cul- 
Uvation without some recompense 
being paid to then. 

Plain muslins, distinguished by 
Various names according to the fine- 
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ness and closeness of the fexture, as 
well as flowered, striped, or che- 
quered wuslins, are fabricated chielly 
in this district. ‘The northern parts 
of Benares furnish both plaiu and 
flowered muslins, which are not ill 
adapted for common uses, though in- 
capable of sustaining any com,eti- 
tion with the beantiful and inimi- 
table tabrics of Dacea.  Dimities, 
of various kinds and patterns, and 
cloths resembling diaper and damask 
linen, are also made in this district. 
The export, however, of the above 
staple articles has of late years much 
decreased; and the art of manufic- 
turing some of the very finest species 
of muslins is in danger of being lost, 
the orders for them being so few, 
that many of the familics who pos- 
sess, by hereditary instruction, the 
method of tabricating them, have 
desisted, on account of the difficulty 
they afterwards experience in dis- 
posing of them. 

The rivers and branches of rivers 
in this distriet are beyond number ; 
and, during the height of the rainy 
season, I is nearly wholly subinerged, 
exhibiting the appearance of au in- 
land sea, interspersed with trees and 
villages. ‘Phe principal towns are 
Dacea, Narraingnuge, Sunergong, 
and Rajanagur. 

Dining the Mahommedan govern- 
ment the Dacea province was ruled 
by a founjdar, the last of whom, prior 
to our acquisition, was Shahameut 
Jung Nowazish Mahonimed Khan, 
a nephew and son-in-law of Aliverdi 
Khan. He was at once dewan of 
the whole sonbah of Bengal, and 
Nawab Nazim of Dacea, with all the 
provinces to the eastward. It was 
in seareh of the treasures aniassed 
by his deputy, Raj Bullub, and sup- 
posed to have been concealed by his 
son, Krishna Das, when he tuok re- 
tuge in Calcutta, that Seraj ud Dow- 
lah commenced the war, which ter 
him ended so fidally. Daring the 
two years soubahdarry of the Nabob 
Jaffier Khan, after the expulsion of 
Cossim Ali Khan, Mahomimed Reza 
Khan acted as naib at Dacea. 
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In 1801, by the directions of the 
Marquis Wellesley, then governor- 


general, the board of revenue in 
Bengal circulated various queries to 


the collectors of the different districts - 


on statistical subjects. ‘The result 
of their replics teuded to prove that 
the Dacca Jelalpoor district, in 
its existing dimensions, contained 
938,712 inhabitants, in the propor- 
tion of 144 Mahommedans to 13 
Hindoos, an nnusual excess. (J. 
Grant, Colebrooke, §c.) 

Dacca, (Dhaca).—A large city in 
Bengal, the capital of the castern 
division of that province. Lat. 23°. 
42',.N. Long. 90°. 17’. E. 

This place is situated beyond the 
principal stream of the Ganges, but 
a very large brauch of that river runs 
past it. Few situations are better 
calculated for injand conmeree than 
Dacca, as its river communicates 
with al] the inland navigations by a 
direct course. It lies about 100 
miles above the month of the Ganges, 
and 180 by road froin Calentta; but 


the jonrney by water, on account of 


the circuitous route and twistings 
of the rivers, occupies from one to 
two wecks, and the space gone over 
probably exceeds 400 miles. 

Dacca succeeded to Sunergong as 
the provincial capital of the eastern 
quarter of Bengal, and is the third 
city of the province in point of ex- 
tent and population. The country 
around it lying low, and being al- 
ways covered with verdure during 
the dry months, it is not subject to 
such violent heats as Benares, Patna, 
and other places in Bahar. The un- 
healthy scason is from the 20th of 
August to the 10th of October; dur- 
ing which period the rivers are sub- 
siding, and the inundation draining 
off the land. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is one of the healthiest and 
most pleasant stations in Bengal. 
It manufactures and exports great 
quantities of the finest muslins, in 
the delicacy and beauty of which fa- 
bric it surpasses the whole world, 
A considerable proportion of the cot- 
ton is produced in the district, but a 
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great deal is also received from 
Patna. 

That Dacca is a city comparatively 
modern is proved by its not being 
mentioned by Abul Fazel, at least 
under that name in the Ayeen Ac- 
berry. In A.D. 8 the seat of 
government was removed from Raje- 
mal to the city of Dacca by the then 
governor-general of Bengal, Islam 
Khan, who, in compliment to the 
reigning emperor, changed its name 
to Jehangire Nuggur. Here he 
built a palace and brick fort, some 
remains of which are still to be 
found. The transfer of the seat of 
governmentwas probably occasioned 
by the ravages then perpetrating in 
the south-eastern quarter by the 
Mughs of Aracan, and the Portu- 
guesc pirates under Sebastian Gon- 
zales. In 1657 Meer Jumla, the 
great general of Aurengzcbe, pur- 
sued the unfortunate Sultan Shnjah 
to this place, and again constituted 
it the metropolis, the scat of govern- 
ment having been for some years 
previous transferred to Rajemal. 

It is related that, during the se- 
cond government of the Viceroy 
Shaista Khan, rice was so cheap at 
Dacca, that 640 pounds might be 
had in the market for one rupee. 
To commemorate this cvent, as he 
was leaving Dacca in 1689, he or- 
dered the western gate to be built 
up, and an inseription placed there- 
on, forbidding any future governor to 
open it until he had reduced the 
price to as cheap a rate. In conse- 
quence of this injunction it remained 
shut until the government of Serfe- 
raz Khan in 1739. 

During the Mogul government the 
naval establishment at Dacca con- 
sisted of 768 armed cruizers, sta- 
tioned principally in this district to 
guard the southern coast from the 
ravages of the Aracaners, and occa- 
sionally to add splendour to religious 
and other ceremonies. In this quar- 
ter of Bengal the veneration of the 
Hindoos for the tutelary deities of 
their rivers and waters is extreme, 
and their ceremonies in honour of 
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them exhibit a degree of cheerful- 
tess and auimation unknown else- 
where. The delight they seem to 
receive from their aquatic rituals has 
iufnenced the Menommedans, in 
many respeets, to imitate thei; the 
latter assigning the superintendance 
of the floods to Khaujech Khizzer, 
supposed (o be the prophet Elias. 
Vor the support of the fleet the land 
revenne Of several districts was as- 
signed, amounting to about 30,000 
rupees per month, being the expense 
of the boats and their crews, of whom 
nearly 1000 were country-born Por- 
tnguese, ‘Vowards the end of the 
17th century this city was the resi- 
dence of Azim Ushaun, Aurcngzebe’s 
grandson, who comnicneed and near- 
ly finished a magnificent and eaten- 
sive palace, now in ruins. 

Prior to 1790 Dacea possessed one 
of these enormous and useless guns, 
not uncommon in the Deccan and 
south of India, Lt was made of 
hammered iron, being an immense 
tnbe of 14 bars, with nngs driven 
over them, and beaten down to a 
smooth surface, so that its appear- 
ance was yery good, although its 
proportions were faulty, J'rom its 
size this gun must have weighed 
64,814 pounds, or about the weight 
of 11 32-pounders. ‘The weight of 
an iron shot for the gun must have 
exceeded 400 pounds; but the ex- 
periment of discharging it was pro- 
bably never tricd. 

The present town of Dacca stands 
on a great deal of ground, and, in- 
cluding the suburbs, extends six 
miles along the banks of the river; 
butits breadth is not in proportion. 
Like other native towns, it is a mix- 
ture of brick and thatch houses, with 
very narrow and crooked streets, 
‘The latter description of houses being 
of very combustible materials are 
generally burned once, and some- 
thnes iwice, per annoin; and are 
viewed, while burning, by their own- 
ers with an apathy truly Asiatic. 
Into large earthen pots, sunk in the 
floor, they throw the few valuables 
they possess; and mats, thatch, and 
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bamboos being plenty, the expendi- 
ture of a few rupees replaecs their 
edifice in all its original splendour, 
These fires generally originate with 
the owners of the house-building 
materials; and when a fleet of boats, 
louded with thein, arrives, a contla- 
gration may be expected to cusure 
a ready sale. ‘Phe city still conti- 
hues very populous, although it suf- 
fered cousiderably, apparently re- 
mole as it is, by the Freneh revolu- 
tion, its beantiful fabrics having been 
in great request at the old French 
court, ‘The number of inhabitants 
nay be estimated to exceed 150,000, 
of whom more than one-hall’ are of 
the Mahommedan persuasion. 

Dacea is the head-quarters of the 
court of circuit for the custern divi- 
sion of Bengal, which comprehends 
the following districts, viz. 1. My- 
munsingh; 2. Silhet; 3. Tipperah ; 
4. Chittagong; 5. Backerguoge; 6. 
Dacea Jelalpoor; and 7. The city of 
Dacea. 

Travelling distance from Delhi 
1107 miles. (Fennel, Stewart, J. 
Grant, Sth Report, Sc.) 

DaLMow.—A_ town in the pro- 
vinee of Onde, situated on the N. E. 
side of the Ganges, 47 miles from 
Lucknow. Lat. 269.3". N. Long. 
81°. 3. E, On the banks of the ri- 
ver here are several handsome pago- 
das and ghauts, and also a fort of 
some extent. This was the birtl- 
place of Rajah Tichait Roy, and or- 
namented by hin. 

Dacapirnti—One of the small Phi- 
lippine Lslands, about 30 aniles in 
circumference, lying due north from 
the large islaud of Luzoa, or Luco- 
nia... Lat. 199.15’. N. Long. 121°. 
20’. fi. 

Damaran.—An island about 45 
miles in cirewnicrence, two leagues 
distant from the Island of Palawan. 
Lat. 10°, 54. N. Long. 119% 507 1. 

Damaun.—A sea-port in the pro- 
vince of Aurnngabad, 169 miles 
north from Bombay. Lat. 20°. 22’. 
N._ les. 73°. 1". 15. 

The Portuguese reduced this place 
so early as 1631, and it still remains 
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in their possession. It makes a con- 
spicuous figure from the sea, ihe 
houses and churches being in gene- 
ral white; but the commerce is now 
much reduced. Ship-building, to a 
considerable extent, is carricd on 
here, the tcak forests being at no 
great distance. In 1800 a ship, cop- 
pered and equipped for sea in the 
£uropean style, cost about 141. ster- 
ling per ton. ‘The Windham, of 840 
tons, was launched here in 1808. 
‘The harbour is very commodious for 
vessels of a small size, there being 
nearly 17 feet water over ihe bar. 
(Cox, Elmore, Malet, Bruce, &c.) 

Dampter’sStRAIts.—These straits 
separate the Wagecoo Isles from the 
Island of Battanta, and have from 
12 to 40 fathoms water through the 
passage. 

Damsonc.—A town in Northern 
Hindostan, in the province of Boo- 
tan, situated on the east side of the 
Teesta, or Yo Sanpoo River. Lat. 
27°. 5’. N. Long. 88°. 9’. E. 

Danpar.—A district in the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, situated about the 
25th degree of north latitude. It 
is occupied by independent uative 
chiefs, and is but little known to 
Europeans, having been but imper- 
fectly explored. 

Daoup.—A town belonging to the 
Maharattas, in the prevince of Mal- 
wah, 85 miles W. from Oojain. Lat. 
2307 N. Long. 74°. 207k. 

Daoupcaunpy.—A small town in 
the province of Bengal, district of 
Tipperah, 25 miles 8S. E. from Dacca. 
Lat. 23°. 30". N. Long. 93°. 36’. E. 
In the rainy season there is a passage 
from Dacca to Comillah by this place, 
on the River Gooinpty. 

DaoupnaGcur.—A town in_ the 
province of Bahar, district of Bahar, 
61 miles S. W. by S. from Patna. 
Lat. 25°. 6’. N. Long. 84°. 27’. E. 

DaranaGur.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, situated on the east 
side of the Ganges, 68 miles N., E. 
from Delhi, Lat.29°.16’.N. Long. 
78°. 4’, E. i 

Daraporam, (Dhamapuram ).— 
A town situated on the Rayer Ama- 
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rawati, in the province of South 
Coimbetoor, 132 miles S. E. from 
Seringapatam. Lat. 10°. 45’. N. 
Leng. 77°. 40’. E. At this place 
there is a large mud fort; and in the 
vicinity are two fine canals, that wa- 
ter much rice land, in a goed state 
of cultivation. ‘The principal article 
cultivated is tobacco, and a crop of 
grain is also procured afterwards 
from the same ground. ‘This place 
was taken from 'Tippoo by the south- 
ern army in June, 1783, but restored 
to Tippoo at the peace of 1784. (F. 
Buchanan, Fullarton, Se.) 

DarmarooraM, (Dharmapuram, 
the City of Justice)—A town in the 
province ef Barramahal, 103 E. by 
S. from Scringapatam. Lat. 12°11’. 
N. Long. 78°. 21’. E. 

Darra, (Dhara).—A town in the 
province of Bahar, district of Mong- 
hir, 84 miles N. W. frem Moorshe- 
dabad. Lat. 24°. 43’. N. Long. 
87°. 4’. E. 

Darwar, (Dhkarvar).—A_ district 
in the Nizam’s dominions, iu the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, situated be- 
tween the 18th and 19th degrees ef 
north latitude. The chief towns are 
Darwar (named also Futicabad) and 
Renapoor. 

Darwanr, (or Futteabad).—A town 
in the province of Aurungabad, 85 
miles south from the city of Aurun- 
gabad, the capital of the above dis- 
trict. Lat. 18°. 40..N. Long. 76°, 
35’. E. 

Darwar.—A fortified town, be- 
longing to the Poonah Maharattas, 
in the province of Bejapoor, named 
by the Mahommedans Nasserabad. 
Lat. 15°. 36’. N. Long. 75°. E. 

In 1784 Tippoo compelled the 
Maharatias to cede Darwar to him, 
with other forts and districts, he 
agrecing to pay tribute for them. 
Jn 1790 it surrendered to the Maha- 
ratta army, under Purseram Bhow, 
assisted by three battalions of Bom- 
bay sepoys, who bore the whole brunt 
of the siege, which lasted 29 weeks. 
It is a very strong place, though not 
a reguiar fortification; the ditches 
are particularly good. ‘The town is 
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to the sonthward of the fort extend- 
ing eastward, aud inclosed by a 
weak wall and diteh. It was almost 
destroyed during the siege, and the 
surrounding country totally devas- 
tated by the Maharattas, prior to 
which it was rich and well culti- 
vated. (Moor, §c.) 

Daur River.—A river in North- 
ern Hindostan, in the provinee of 
Serinagur, which, after a short course, 
joins the Alaeananda at Vishiu- 
_prayaga, one of the Hindoo holy 
junctions. It is also named the Sati. 

Davanacini.—A town in the My- 
sore province, district of Chittel- 
droogh. Lat. 14°. 24, N. Long. 76°. 
2’, E. This is a place of consider- 
able trade, containing above 500 
houses, with a small mud fort in the 
centre. ‘The staple commodity of 
the Chitteldroogh district consists of 
a kind of blanket, called eumlies, 
which in their fabric greatly resemble 
English eamlets. They are four 
cubits broad, by }2 long, and form 
a picee of dress which the natives ot 
Karnata almost universally wear. 
‘They are not dyed, but are of the 
natural colour of the wool, which, 
in the fine ones, is alinost always a 
_ good black. The great excellence 
of these blankets is their power of 
turning rain. 

The chief trade of Davanagiri is 
with Wallajahpetia, mear Arcot. 
The goods earricd from hence are 
betel nut and pepper, and the re- 
turns are articles from Madras, im- 
ported trom Europe, China, Bengal, 
and the Eastern Islands; together 
with salt, and a few of the manu- 
factures of the Coromandel Coast. 
(F. Buchanan, Se.) 

Davis Iste.—A small island, one 
of the Philippines, about 40 imiles in 
circumference, situated about the 
124th degree of cast longitude, close 
to the Island of Bool. 

Dearcoun.—A district in the pro- 
vinee of Assain, famous ior a temple 
of Sadasin (Scdasiva). This is an 
clevated country, on the banks of 
one of the principal branches of the 
Brahmapootra. (Wade, Sc.) 
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Desapoor, ( Devalayapura).—A. 
small district in the provinee of 
Mooltan, situated about the 31st 
degree of north latitude. It is in- 
tersected by the Beyah and Sutuleje 
Rivers, being partly in the Doabeh 
Barry, and partly in the Doabeh 
Jallinder. The chief town is De- 
balpoor. In 1582 Abul Hazel de- 
scribes this district as follows: 

“ Sirear Debalpoor, coutaining 29 
mahals; measurement, 1,443,767 
beegahs; revenue, 129,334,153 dams. 
Seyurghal, 2,079,170 dams. ‘This 
sirear furnishes 5210 eavalry, aud 
53,200 infantry.” 

DepaLpoor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Mooltan, 80 miles 5. by 
W. from Lahore, the capital of « 
small district of the same name. 
iat, 30°) 43'. N. Loner7a? sae 

Des RaweLi.—aA small town tu 
the provinee of Movltan, 120 miles 
S. by E. from the city of Mooltan. 
Lat. 26°. 56’. N. Long. 71°. 46’. E. 

Deccan, (Dakshina).—TVhis term 
means the South, and was formerly 
applied, by Hiudoo geographers, to 
the whole of those countries whieh 
are situated to the south of the River 
Nerbuddah; but the fixed posses- 
sions of the Mahommedans having, 
for many centuries after their inva- 
sion of the Decean, extended no 
further sonth than the River Krish- 
na, the name of Deccan canie to 
signily, in Hindostan, the countries 
situated between those two rivers 
only; and such is the popular ac- 
ceptation of its southern limit at the 
present day. ‘Fhe countries to the 
sonth of the Krishna may be de- 
seribed nner the appellation of the 
Sonth of India; for though along 
with the Decean, it has been im- 
properly termed a peninsula, an 
equal-sided triangle much more re- 
senibles their figure. 

When Anrengzebe had completed 
the conquest of the Deccan, in 1690, 
it was snbdivided into six soubahs 
or viceroyalties ; viz. 

1. Khandesh, (eapital) Boorhan- 
poor. 

2, Auruugabad, or Ahmednys- 
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gur, lately the capital of the Nizam 
Shahee dynasty. 

3. Beder, or Kalbergah, the an- 
cient capital of the Bhamence sul- 
tans. : 

4. Hyderabad, including Nanderc, 
the seat of the late Goleondah or 
Kootubshahee dynasty. 

5. Bejapoor, the capital of the 
Adil Shahy dynasty. 

6. The province of Berar. 

In these extensive regions the 
chief part of the population is Hin- 
doo, especially of those provinces 
which are under the Maharatta go- 
vermmnent. ‘There is a considerable 
Mahommedan population under the 
dominion of the Nizam, but those 
who are cultivators have nearly 
adopted all the manners and customs 
vf the Hindoos. Not only the prin- 
cipal towns and cities, but many of 
the larger description of villages, are 
as abundantly supplied with Eu- 
ropean manufactures of every sort 
as the natives require. ‘They are 
provided by a race of men who pur- 
chase these commodities at Bombay, 
and retail them all over the Deccan. 
They consist generally of woollens, 
English chintzes, knives, scissars, 
razors, spectacles, looking glasses, 
small prints, and different sorts of 
hardware. But the great mass of 
the population have not the means, 
even if they had the wish, of pur- 
chasing any considerable proportion 
of European goods. Any surplus 
that remains, after the supply of 
their imnuediaie neccssities, is al- 
ways expended in their festivals, 
marriages, and religious ceremo- 
rics. 

The Deeean is mentioned, by the 
author of the Cirewmnavigation of 
the Erythrean Sea, as one of the di- 
visions of the Indian Continent. 
His words are, “ From Barygaza 
(supposed to be Broach, or Brign- 
gosha) the continent stretches io 
whe south; hence that district is 
called Dachinabades, for, in the Ian- 
guage of the country, the south is 
called Dachanos,” 

Vhe first independent sovereign 
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of the Deecan was Sultan Alla ad 
Deen Houssun Kangoh Bhamenee, 
A. D. 1437, whose capital was Kal- 
bergah. He died A.D. 13857, and 
was succeeded by 

Mahommed Shah Bhamenec, who 
died A. D. 1874. This was the first 
Mahommedan prince on record who 
employed a train of artillery in the 
Deccany wars, worked by Turks 
and Europeans. 

Mujahid Shah Bhamenee, assas- 
sinated in 1877. ‘This monareh pe- 
netrated to Ramisseram, in the 
Straits of Ceylon, but did not re- 
tain permanent possession of the 
country he had overrun. 

Daoud Shah Bhamenee, assassi- 
nated in 1378. 

Mahmood Bhamenee diedin 1396. 

Gheas ud Deen Bhamenee de- 
throned and blinded in 1396. 

Shums ud Deen Bhamence de- 
throned and blinded in 1896. 

Feroze Roze Afzoon Bhamence 
dethroned by his brother, who suc- 
ceeded him in 1422. A 

Ahmed Shah Wallec Bhamenee 
died 1434. 

Allah ud Deen the Second died 
1457. 

Humayoon Shah Bhamenee died 
in 1460. 

Nizam Shah Bhamenee died in 
1462. 

Mahommed Shah Bhamenee died 
in 1482. 

Mahmood Shah Bhamenee died 
in 1518, in confinement, and with 
him terminated the Bhamenee dy- 
nasty, although several other pageant 
monarchs of that family were placed 
on the throne. On the dissolution 
of this empire, the Deccan was sub- 
divided into the following kingdoms, 
which will be found described under 
their respective heads; viz. 

The Bejapoor, or Adil Shahee. 

The Goleondah, or Kootub Shahee. 

The Berar, or Ummaud Shahee. 

The Ahmednuggur, or Nizam 
Shahee. 

'The Beedcr, or Bereed Shahee. 

Aurengzcbe, while viceroy of the 
Deccan under his father, Shah Je- 
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han, greatly curtailed the territories 
of the remaining Patan princes of 
the Deccan, and alter he ascended 
the throne, he subdued the whole ; 
when his wars with the Maharaitas, 
then springing into notiee, com- 
meneed, and gave hin full ocenpa- 
tion for the rest of his life. [lis per- 
severance was so great, that towards 
the conclusion of his reign, having 
taken most of the Maharatta for- 
tresses, they were left without any 
resource but plunder, but their nam- 
bers continued to increase. Mauy 
of the powerfnl and disaffected ze- 
mindars joined them, so that their 
predatory forces were estimated at 
100,000 horse. At the same time, 
in spite of Aurengzebe’s vigilance 
and habits of business, the Mognl 
army began to fall off, both in spirit 
and discipline. The imperial no- 
bility, deprived of the revenue of 
their jaghires by the Maharatta de- 
vastations, had recourse to false 
musters, and did not keep up half 
their complement of men and horses. 
Owing to this, detachments could 
not be dispersed in pursuit of the 
marauders; and the grand army, 
being constantly employed in sieges, 
left the Maharattas at liberty to 
plunder without molestation, By 
their incessant activity they stopped 
every communication of supply to 
the imperial camp, where numbers 
perished by tamine; they even of 
fered up mock prayers tor the long 
lite of Aurengzebe, whose mode of 
making war so highly favoured their 
depredations. In addition to this, 
the imperial troops were tired out 
with a constant campaign of above 
20 years, and grew disgusted and 
remiss in their duty. Such was the 
state of the Deccauy provinces to- 
wards the conclusion of the long and 
able reigu of Aurengzcbe; and from 
it the diffienlties of his successors 
may be anticipated. It Is asserted 
by Mahommicdan authors, that Zul- 
ficar Khan, one of Aurengzche’s 
best generals, during six months, 
had 19 actions with the Maharattas, 
and pursued them, froin place to 
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place, above 6000 miles, in marches 
and conntermarches. In the year 
1717 Nizam ul Muluck obtained 
possession of what remained of the 
NMogtl conquests in’ the Deccan, 
which, trom that period, virtnally 
ecased to forn part of the empire, 
o~ Sydenham, Wilks, Ferishta, 
§e. Se.) 

Decknatt, (Dackshinalaya, the 
Southern Residence) —A town in the 
province of Cuttack, 38 miles N. 
N. W. from the town of Cuttack. . 
Lats21. U.N. Long. 85°..55’. E. 

Deca, (Digula): A town on the 
Coast of Malabar, 3U miles south 
fron Mangalore, near to which are 
the ruins of an extensive wall, Lat. 
12°. 26", N. Leong. 78°06). 2. 

Decran.—A town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Malwah, situated among the Vin- 
daya Mountains, 28 miles south from 
Oojain. Lat, 22°. 49’. N. Long. 75°, 
40’. E. 

Derc.—A fortificd town im the 
province of Agra, 44 miles N. N. W. 
trom the city of Agra, Lian 272030". 
N. Loug.77° 17. E. 

In 1760 this place was posscssed 
and strougly fortified by Sooraj 
Mull, the Rajah of the Jauts; but, 
in 1776, it was taken from that tribe 
by Nujuff Khan, after a siege of 12 
months. It again became snbject 
to the Jant Rajah of Bhurtpoor. In 
1805 Lord Lake attacked Holkar’s 
army, Which was encamped under 
the walls of Deeg, and deicated it 
with great slaughter. This battle 
proved fatal to Holkar’s regular m- 
fantry and artillery; and the action 
at Puttyghur broke the spirit of his 
cavalry, Deeg was subsequently 
surrendered to the British arms, af- 
ter a short and vigorons siege; and 
al the peace, Which was afterwards 
concluded with the Bhurtpoor Ra- 
jah, he agreed to cede this tortress 
to the British, who subsequently re- 
stored it to him, (Maleolm, &rank- 
lin, Se.) 

DeEHINDANL—A_ town in the Ni- 
zain’s territories, nt the province of 
Bernr, 40 miles SW. from LEllich- 
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poor. 
47’, BE. 
Denmor—A small clear stream 
wih a gravelly bed in the Gujrat Pe- 
winsula, whieh rises in the hills near 
Wankancer, and flows past Tan- 
cared and Amrain to Jooria, near to 
which it falls into the Run. 
Detaoup.—A town belonging to 
the Maharattas, in the provinec of 


Lat. 20°.63’. N. Long. 77° 


Mahwah, 24 miles N. from opal. 
Lat. 28°. 36. N. Long. 77°. 26". K. 


Dertrr Isre.—A sinall island off 


the N. W. coast ee Ceylon. Lat. 9° 
35',N. Long. 79°. 46°. E. Intength 


it may be estimated at seven miles, 
by three and a half the average 
breadth. ‘This island is subordinate 
to the district of Jaffuapatam, and 
affords good pasturage for breeding 
horses, 


el 


DELHI, (Dili). 

A large province in Hindostan, 
situated principally between the 28th 
and 3ist degrees of north latitude. 
{tis bounded on the north by fa- 
hore, and several districts in North- 
em Hindestan, such as Beascer, 
Dewarcoite, aud Serinagur; to the 
south by Agra and Ajmeer; to the 
east it has Oude, and various ridges 
of high hills, which separate it from 
Northern Jiindostan; aud to the 
west Ajinecr and Lahore. In length 
it may be estimated at 240 miles, by 
180 the average breadth. Jn 1582 
Abul l’azel deseribes it as follows: 

“The Soobah of Delhi is in the 
third climate. ‘The length, from 
Pniwul to Ludehaunch, on the banks 
of the Sutuleje, is 163 coss; and the 
breadth, from Sirear Rewary to the 
mountains of Kemancn, is 140 coss ; 
and again, from Hissar to kKhyzira- 
had it is 180 eoss broad. On the 
eat lies Agra; on the north-east 
quarter is Khyrabad, tm the pro- 
vince of Onde; to the north are 
mountains; on the south, the bommda- 
ries ure Agra and Ajmeer, and Lude- 
hauneh confines it on the west. The 
principal rivers are the Ganges and 
the Juimune, both of which have their 
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sources in this Soobah, and there 
are also many lesser streams. ‘The 
climate is very teniperate. Most of 
the fands are imnndated during the 
periodical rains, and some places 
produce three harvests in_the year. 
The rhinoceros is frequently hunted 
im Sirear Sembhel. 

This Soobah contains cight  sir- 
ears, viz. 1. Delhi; 2. Budayoon ; 
3. Kemaun; 4. Sembhel; 5. Seha- 
runpoor; 6. Rewary; 7. Hissar Ie- 
rozeh; §. Sirhind. These sirears 
are subdivided into 232 pergnumahs ; 
ihe measured lands are 28,546,816 
beegahs. ‘The amount of the re- 
venne 601,615,555 dams, out of 
which 33.075,789 are seynrghal. 

In the above description are more 
inaccuracies than in most others by 
Abul Fazel, which is remarkable, 
considering the centrical situation of 
the Delhi province, and that it con- 
iained the capital of the empire. 

The western quarter of this pro- 
vince, especially the country named 
the Hurrianah, suffers greatly for 
want of water in the hot season; 
when it can ouly be procnred from 
wells, which the mbhabitants are 
obliged to dig from 120 to 150 tect 
deep. During the rainy season, the 
Cauggar River overflows part of the 
Hunrianch; after which the pastu- 
rage is excellent, and the country 
tolerably healthy, until the desert to 
the westward becomes heated. In 
the latitude of Anopsher between 
the Jnmna and Ganges, this province 
displays a naked sterility, which is 
seldom interrupted by the interven- 
tion of either trees or cultivation ; 
having been for more than a century 
past plundered and devastated by 
every victorions faction. In_ the 
territory between the Jnumna and 
Satuleje mango trees are numerous, 
and the soil produces wheat, harley, 
gram, and other grains; but, on ac- 
count of the intestine feuds, is but 
little cultivated. This part of the 
provincagis wncommonly dry, and 
rivals necessary to msure a 
crop; yet wells are only seen near 
towns and villages. Wateris found 
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at a depth of from 10 to 15 cubits 
below the surface. Feroze the 3d 
in A.D, 1358, made a canal trot 
the Sutuleje to the Jedjer, 100 miles 
in length; and cut many other ca- 
nals and water-courses, which have 
been long choked up and useless. 

At present (1814), this provinee ts 
partitioned in the following manner: 

All to the east of the Janma, with 
a district round the city of Delhi, 
and a considerable portion of the 
north-eastern quarter are possessed 
by the British, and governed by a 
regular civil establishment. 

The south-west is oecupied by the 
Machery Rajah of Alvar, the Rajah 
of Bhurtpvor, and other native chiets; 
who are in alliance with, or under 
the influence of the British vovern- 
nient, 

‘Phe country to the N. W. of the 
sum, and south of the Sutulege is 
eeeupied by a number of petty Seik 
chief, and other native princes, In 
dependence on the British, who 
form a barrier to their territories in 
this quarter; in addition to which 
there is always a detachment of 
troops statiuned at Ludchaunch on 
the Sutuleje. 

‘The western ‘rontier bas a natnral 
protection trom the immense extent 
of desert and sterile territory, by 
whieh it is bounded. 

- Exeept in the country possessed 
by the Company, the ihabitants 
still continue to carry on internal 
warfare; to which they have been 
so tong aecustomed, that they are 
extremely expert in the use of arms, 
particularly the lance. sabre, and 
wmatchlock. ‘the principal towns 
are. Delhi, Sirhind. Seharunpoor, 
Buriely, Anopshehr, Meerat, Hissar, 
Seerdhuna, Patealal, and fudayoon. 
The iuhabitants are a handsome ro- 
hast race of men, and are a mixture 
ef Biindoos, sfahommedans, and 
- Seiks; the latter religion, being very 
prevalent im the uorthern districts. 
Iu point of population, the Delhi 
provinee is greatly inferiar’ to the 
t‘ompanv’s best cnitivated territories, 
such as Bengal, Babar. or Vanjare, 
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in the southern Carnatic; but, that 
part of it under the Company’s juris- 
diction, may be expeeted rapidly to 
improve, as it has now enjoyed. a 
tranquillity of nearly 100 years. The 
present population of the whole pro- 
vinee probably docs not exceed 
five millions. (Abu Fazel, Thomas. 
llth Register, Tennant, Sec.) 


DELUL 

A city in Hindostan, the capital 
of the Dell province, and icrmerly 
of the Patan and Mogul empires. 
Lat. 25°, 43. N. Long. 779. 0° BE. 

During the splendid era of Delhi, 
according to popular tradition, it 
covered a space of 20 miles; and the 
rnins at present cecupy nearly as 
great a space. In the year 1631, 
the Emperor Shah-Jehan founded 
the city of New Delhi, on the west 
bank of the Joma, which he named 
Shahjehanabad, It is about seven 
miles in circnmfercnee, and is sur- 
rounded on three sides by a wall of 
brick aud stone, but without. artil- 
lery. The city has seven gates, viz. 
Lahore Gate, Ajmeer Gate, Turka- 
man Gate, Delhi Gatc, Mohur Gate, 
Cabul Gate, and Cashmere Gate; all 
of which are built of free stone, 
Near the Ajmeer Gate is amadrissa 
or callege of great extent, bialt by 
Ghazi ud Deen, the nephew of Ni- 
zam nl Mulue; but it is now shut 
up, and without inhahitauts. 

Within the city of Shahjehanabad, 
or New Delhi, are the remains of 
many splendid palaces, belonging 
to the great Omrahs of the empire. 
Among the largest, are those of 
Kummer ud Deen Khan, Ali Mer- 
dan Khan, Ghazi nd Deen Whan, 
and Seldar Jung. There aie also 
the garden of Coodseah Begin, 
mother to Mahommed Shah; the 
palace of Saadet Khan, and that of 
Sultan Darah Shekoh. ‘They are 
all surrounded with high walls, and 
take up a considerable space of 
ground; as .they comprehend gar- 
dens, baths, stables for all sorts of 
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animals, and music galleries, besides 
an extensive seraglio. 

In this quarter of Delhi are many 
very fine mosques still in good re- 
pair, the chief of which is the Jama 
Musjid, or great eathedral; which 
was begun by Shahjehan, in the 
fonrth year of his reign, and com- 
pleted in the 16th; the expenditure 
amounted to 10 lacks of rupces. 
Not far from the palace is the 
mosque of Roshun ud Dowlah, where 
in 1739 Nadir Shah sat, and saw the 
massacre of the unfortunate inhabit- 
ants of Delhi; since which period, 
this part of the town has been but 
thinly inhabited. Besides these 
there are forty other mosques, but 
of an inferior size. 

The modern city of Delhi con- 
tains many good houses, mostly of 
brick. The streets are in general 
narrow, with the exception of two; 
the first leading from the palace to 
the Delhi Gate, whichis broad and 
spacious, and had formerly an acque- 
duct along its whole extent; the 
second, from the palace to the La- 
hore Gate. 

The bazars of Delhi are but in- 
differently furnished, and the popu- 
lation of the city miserably reduced 
since the end of Aurengzebe’s reign; 
when it is said to have contained 
two millions of inhabitants, an esti- 
mate probably much exaggerated. 
The Chandery Choke is the best 
furnished bazar, but the commerce 
is trifling. Cotfon cloths and indigo, 
are still manufactured in the town 
and neighbourhood. ‘The chief im- 
ports are by the northern caravans, 
which arrive “amually, and bring 
from Cashmere and Cabul shawls, 
frnit, and horses. Precious stones 
of a good quality are to be had at 
Delhi, particularly the large red and 
black cornelian and peerozas ; bee- 
dree hookah bottoms are also manu- 
factured here. ‘Yhe cultivation in 
the neighbourhood is principally on 
the banks of the Jumna, where 
corn, rice, millet, and indigo, are 
raised, 

The cify is partitioned into 36 
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divisions, cach named after a parti- 
cular nobleman who resides there, 
or from some local cireumstance. 
The modern Dethi, is principally 
built on two rocky eminences. The 
palace was erected by ihe Emperor 
Shahjehan, It is sitnated on the 
west bank of the Junina, and is sur- 
rounded on three sides by a wall of 
red stone, the eireunfercnece of the 
whole being about ove mile. Ad- 
joining to it is the fortress of Sclim- 
glur, now in ruins. The obserya- 
tory is in the vicinity of Delhi, and 
was built in the third year of Mu- 
homined Shah, by Rajah Jeysingh, 
but has since been repeatedly plun- 
dered. 

The gardens of Shalimar were 
made by the Emperor Shahjehan, 
and are said to have cost one mil- 
lion sterling; but, like his other 
works, are now in ruins. They ap- 
pear to have occupied about one 
mile im circumference, and were 
smrounded by a high brick wall. 
The prospect to the southward of 
Shalimar, as far as the eye can 
reach, is covered with the remains 
of extensive gardens, pavilions, 
mosques, and sepulchres ; all deso- 
late, and in ruins. 

During the reign of Jehangeer, 
Ali Merdan Khan brought a canal 
from the Jumna, where that river 
approaches Carnaul, to Delhi, a dis- 
tance of more than one hundred 
miles; whieh continued in existence 
until after ihe period of the Persian 
and Afghan invasions, but was sub- 
sequently wholly choked up. In 
the suburbs of Mogul Parah this 
canal extended three miles in length, 
and had small bridges creeted over 
it, at different places. In 1810 the 
British govermnent had workmen 
employed in cleansing and repair- 
ing this canal. 

Rajahs of Delhi or Indraput are 
mentioned by the Mahommedan 
historians so early as A. D. 1068, 
and,in 1011, the eity was taken and 
plundered by Sultan Mahmood of 
Ghizni, but it was restored to the 
rajah as a tributary, 
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1193, A. D. Cuttal ud Deen, the 
slave of Mahommed Gauri, took pos- 
session of Delhi from the Hindoo 
princes, and commenced the series 
of Afghan sovereigns, which reigned 
until the invasion ef Baber, the 
great grandson of ‘Timour. Cuttab 
nd Deen continued subject to the 
Gauride sovereigns of Nortli-wes- 
tern India, nntil the destruction of 
that dynasty by Gengis Khan. 


A.D. 

1210 Taje ud Deen ascended the 

throne. 

1210 Arain Shah. 

1210 Shuns ud Deen Altumsh. 

1235 Feroze Shah. 

1235 Mallekeh Doran, Sultana Re- 
ziah. 

Byram Shah. 

Allah ud Deen, Massud Shal. 

Nassir ud Deen. 

Yeaz ud Deen Balin. 

Kaicobad. 

Feroze Shah Khiljee. 

Seeunder Sani. 

Shaheb ud Deen Omar. 

Muhbaric Sbah. 

Vughlik Shah. 

Snitan Stahommed. 

Feroze Shah the Seeond. 

Abubecre Shah. 

Nassir ud Deen, Mahmood 
Shah. ‘Timour in 1398 cross~ 
ed the Indus, and took and 
pillaged Delhi during the 
reign ot this prince; with 
whom, in 1413, ended the dy- 
nasty of Afghan priuces of 
the tribe of Khiljce. (Zimour 
died A. D. 1405, in his 71st 
year.) 

Dowlet Khan Lodi. 

Kkhizer Khan. 

142! Mobaric Shah. 

1432 Mahomimed Shah the Seeond. 

1446 Alla ud Deen the Second. 

1450 Beloli Lodi. Dung this and 

the preeeding reigus Hin- 
dostan was divided into sepa- 
rate states ; for in the Deecan, 
Gujrat, Malwah, Jionpoor, 
and Beugal,there were prinees 
who assumed the style and 


1239 
[242 
1244 
1265 
1286 
1289 
1295 
1316 
1317 
1321 
1324 
1351 
T2358 
1393 


1413 
1414 
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dignity of kings. ‘The dis- 
triefs also in the immediate 
vicinity of Delhi were oc- 
eupicd by diferent chiefs, 
who searcely even in appear- 
ance acknowledged the su- 
premacy of the Delhi sove- 
reign. 

1488 Seeunder Ben Lodi. 

1416 Ubrahim Lodi. In 1525. this 
prince was defeated by Sul- 
tan Baber, who the same 
year took possession of Delhi, 
and founded the Mogul dy- 
nasly, 

1525 Sultan Baber. 

1530 Humayoon. 

1556 Jecllalud Deen Mahommed Ac- 
ber. "Phis prince was born at 
Amerkote in 1542, proelaim- 
ed emperor in 1556, and died 
at Agra in 1605. He was 
the greatest of all the Mo- 
cul or Pattan sovereigns. ITis 
Vizier, Abul Fazel, was mur- 
dered by some banditti, in 
the 47th year of his age. 

1605 Jehangcer. 

1628 Shah Jchan. 

1658 Aurengzebe died 
February, 1707. 

Shah Allum the First, his eldest 
son, died by poison in 1712, 

Jehaundar Shah dethroned and 
killed in 1712. 

Ferokhsere assassinated in 1719. 

Rulfeh ul Dirjant, a child, died in 
1719, reigned four months, 

Ruileh ud Dowlah, a child, died 
in 1720, reigned three months, 

Mahommed Shah died in 1747. 

In 1735 the Maharattas had made 
such progress that they burned the 
suburbs of Delhi. Nadir Shah en- 
tered Delhi on the 9th March, 1739, 
and on the 14th April began his re- 
treat, having collected —inmicnse 
plunder. 

Mahonnned Shah was succeeded 
by Ahmed Shah, who, in 1753, was 
deposed and blinded. 

Ahumgceer the Second was assas- 
sinated in 1756, in whieh year Ah- 
med Shah Abdelli first entered Delhi. 

Shah Jclaun dethroned 1760, 


the 21st 
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Shah Allum the Second, 1761. 
fe lett the protection of the British 
at Allahabad, aud entered Delhi in 
1771. In 1788 he was blinded with 
a dagger by Gholaum Kaudir, the 
Rohillah, who tortured, starved to 
death, and massacred, many of the 
royal family. A few months after- 
wards he was put to death with tor- 
tures by Madhajee Sindia. This city 
continued subject to the Sindia fa- 
mily from about 1770 until 1803, 
when General Lake, having defeated 
the army of Dowlet Row Sindia on 
the 11th Sept. within six miles of 
Delhi, entered it next day. rom 
this period the city of Dethi has, in 
reality, been subject to the British 
government, althungh nominally, with 
a tract of conntry round it, under 
the authority of the Mogn). 

Shah Allum, the blind Emperor 
of Delhi, departed this life in Dec. 
1806, after a long and disastrous 
reign of 44 years, His son Acber 
was, onthe same day, placed on the 
throne. The tranquillity which pre- 
vailed in the city on his accession 
was unexampled at the commence- 
iment of any prior reign, which had 
been invariably marked with tu- 
mults, commotions, and bloodshed. 
In 1807 he signified to the British 
government his wish to nominate 
his third son, Wulli Ahud, as his 
snecessor, which met with a decided 
refusal; and the resident at his court 
was instrncted to explain to his ma- 
jesty the impolicy of appointing any 
other of his sons to the exclusion of 
the eldest, Abul Suffer. 

Since the above period the tran- 
quillity of this great and ancient 
city has suffered no interruption. The 
native chiefs, for whom a liberal al- 
fowance has been made by govern- 
ment, appear to be sensible of its 
strong clainis on their gratitude, and 
the community at large to perceive 
the advantages of security of person 
and property, and the impartial ad- 
wiinistration of justice which they 
now enjoy, contrasted with the an- 
archy and constant scenes of blocd- 
shed which marked the rapacious 
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dominion of the Maharattas. Cul- 
tivation is daily on the increase, 
breaches of the peace seldom oc- 
cur, and murder is hardly ever com- 
mitted. Within the city the value 
of property of every description, but 
more especially of houses and lands, 
has more than doubled, when com- 
pared with its worth during former 
governments. 

Travelling distance from Calentta 
by Birbhoom 976 miles. (Franklin, 
Glalwin, Ferishta, Maurice, Rennel, 
MSS. 5th Report, Scott, &c.) 

De._tamcotTta.— A fortress in 
Northern Hindostan, in the province 
of Bootan. Lat. 26°, 59". N. Long. 
88°. 32’. E. This fortress, which 
commands the principal pass into 
Bootan, was taken by storm, in 
1773, by a detachment mder the 
command of Captain John Jones. 
The tame of this exploit greatly 
alarmed the Thibetians. It was 
afterwards restored to the Booteas. 

Denaicott.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Coimbetoor, 72 miles S. by 
E. from Seringapatam, Lat. 11°. 28’. 
N. Longe772. 1178. 

Deopuur.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, near the western 
bouudary, and on the road from 
Therah to Theraud. 

This place contains about 1000 


houses, the greatest part of which 


are inhabited by Rajpoots and Coo- 
lees. There are few koonbces, or 
eultivators, so that the land lies 
waste, and the inhabitants subsist 
mostly by plundering their miserable 
neighbours. There is here a sinall 
ghurree, or fort, about 150 yards 
square; and the whole town is sur- 
rounded by a ditch 15 feet deep, but 
passable in many places. ‘The Jungle 
comes close up to the town, and 
there is a great deficiency of water. 

Deodhur is the property of a Wa- 
gilla Rajpoot, who residesin it. His 
family formerly possessed the adja- 
cent country, at which period the 
capital was Bheelree, 16 miles from 
this place, and still said to exhibit 
magnificent ruins. Bheelree had 250 
villages subject to it; but, at present, 
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Vheve are only eight subordinate to 
Deodbur. The present rajah ts nam- 
eu Poonjajee, and is a notorious 


marander and robber. (CA Murdo, 
Se.) 
Deocuin, or DeEoGHuR.—Sce 


DowWLeTABAD. 

Drocur, (Devaghar, the Fort of 
the Gods.)\—A_ town in the province 
of Bahar, 105 miles W. N. WW. from 
Moorsbedabad. Lat. 249. 36’, N. 
Long. 86°. 40". I. 

At this place multitudes of pil- 
grims are seen carrying the water of 
the Ganges to the western side of 
India. Jt is transported in’ large 
flasks, or bottles, ofuearly five quarts 
each, suspended at the end of a 
bamboo which rests on their shonl- 
ders. A considerable trade in this 
article is carried on, notwithstand- 
ing the distanee. (Itedges, Se.) 

DEoNELLA, or DeonuuLLy.—A 
town in the Rajah of Mysore’s ter- 
ritories, 23 miles N. by E. trom Ban- 
galoor. Lat. 13°. 15’. N. Long. 77°. 
54’, Eh. 

Near to this town is a sect, a 
aubdivision of the Murresoo W ocul 
easie, every woman of which, pre- 
vious to picreing the ears of her 
eldest daughter, preparatory to her 
being betrothed in mariage, mnst 
undergo the amputation of the first 
joints of the third and fourth fingers 
of theirright hand. The amputation 
is performed by the blacksmith of 
the village, who, having placed the 
finger on a block, with a chizel per- 
forms the operation, 

If the girl to be betrothed be 
motherléss, and the mother of the 
boy have not betore been snbjected 
to the amputation, it is Imcumbent 
on her to satler the operation, In 
three distriets this caste oecupy 
above 2400 houses, and tor the on- 
ginal cause of this strange ceremony 
they relate a long legendary tale. 
(F. Buchanan, Ve.) 

Deopoor, (Derapura).—A town 
in the province of Bahar, district of 
Monghir, 40 miles W. by S. from 
Moorshedabad. Lat. 24°. 4° WN. 
Long. 86° 33. E. 

Zz 
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Deosir, (Devasaras).— A small 
district in the province of Cashmere, 
entending along the north side of 
the Jetlhim, or Colhnmah, between 
the 34th and 35th degrees of north 
latitude. 

Deran Isumest Kuan.—A town 
in the Afghan territories, ou the west 
side of the Ludus, 74 miles N. N. W. 
from Mooltan, Lat. 319 33. N. 
Long. 70°. 50. FE. ‘Phe embassy to 
Cabni, in 1869, halted here for se- 
veral wecks. 

DerriaH Knan.—A town in the 
provinee of Lahore, situated on the 
east side of the Indus, 73 miles N. 
hy W. from Mooltan. Lat. 31° 36". 
N. Long. 719. 2’. B. It is tributary 
to the Cabul sovercignty. 

Desnara, (Desavara)—A town 
in the province of Gujrat, 23 miles 
W.by N. from Broach. Lat. 21°. 
44, N. Long. 72°. 44’, E. 

Devucar, (Devaear).—A district in 
Northern Thadostan, situated about 
the 28th degree of north latitude, 
and bounded on the south by the 
provinee of Oude. It is tributary 
to the Goorkhali Rajah of Nepaul. 

Devcar.—A town in Northern 
Tlindostan, the capital of a small 
district of the same name, and tri- 
butary to Nepaul. Lat. 28°. 9’. N, 
Long. 82°. 10’. E. 

DevapnrayaGa, (the Union of the 
Gods).—A town in Northern Uin- 
dostan, in the province of Serinagur, 
sitnatced at the confluence ot the 
Bhagirathh and Alacananda Rivers. 
That 36°. 9°. N. Long. 78". 310 i 

The Alacananda, before its june- 
tion, is, in width and depth, the most 
eousidcrable stream, being 142 leet 
in breadth; and, in the rainy season, 
it rises 46 or 47 feet above the low 
waiter level. Phe breadth of the 
Bhagirathi is 112 feet, and it ts said 
to rise 40 feet during the rains. ‘The 
union of these streams forms the 
Gauges, the breadth of which is 80 
yards immediately below the june- 
tion. 

This is one of the five prineipal 
prayags (holy points where two rivers 
meet) mentioned in the Shastras, 
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aud is considered by all the Hindoos 
as a place peeuliarly sacred. The 
town stands at ihe confluence of the 
rivers, and is built on the scarp of a 
mountain about 100 fect above the 
water. The mountain rises eight or 
900 fect above the town. The houses 
are, in general, iwo stories high, 
built of large stones, with a coarse 
limestone cement, and covered with 
a sloping reof of shingles. In the 
upper part of the tawn stands a 
teinple sacred to Raghanath, or Ra- 
machandra, eonstructed of large 
picces of cut stone, piled up without 
mortar, in height about 60 feet. The 
presiding deity is an image about six 
feet high, cut in black stone, the 
Jower part of whieh js painted red. 

The town contains 200 er 250 
houses, and is inhabited by Brah- 
mins of different sects, but princi- 
pally those fron: Poonah and the 
Deccan. Twenty-five villages were 
conferred in Jagiire by the Rajah of 
Serinagur, and since continued by 
the Goorkhali government of Ne- 
paul, for the support of this esta- 
blishment; but the anual prodtee 
not exceeding 1000, or 1200 rupecs, 
Is, very insuflicienit for the mannte- 
nance of the numerous officiating 
priests. 

The town and temple suffered 
mueh by an carthquake in 1805, the 
latter was repaired at the expense of 
Dowlet Row Sindia. The resident 
Brahmins'can give no information 
when, or by whom the edifice was 
constructed; the only point they are 
quite sure of is, that it has beeu in 
existence 10,000 years. (Webb, sc.) 


Devicotta, (Devicata, the fort of 


the Goddess)—A town in the pro- 
vinee of ‘Tanjore, situated at the 
inouth of the Coleroon River, 127 
miles 8S. by W. from Madras, and 42 
miles sonth from Pondicherry. Lat. 
11°. 20’.N. Long. 79°. 55’. EK. This 
place was taken from the Rajah of 
"Tanjore by Major Lawrence in 1749, 
ou whieh oeeasion Lieutenant Clive 
particularly distinguished hiniself, It 
was afterwards taken by M. Lally, 
in June, 1758, (Orme, &e.) 
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Dewan River, (Derva).—See Gos- 
GRA. 

Dewacur, (Devaghar)—A town 
in the Mabaratta territories, in the 
provinee of Malwah, 55 miles S. k. 
trom Kotah. Lat. 24°. 36°.N. Long. 
76°. 20’. E. 

Dewan, (Divan).—A town in the 
provinee of Gujrat, 35 miics LE. S. E. 
from Cambay. Lat. 22% 18% N. 
Long. 73°. E. 

Dewarcuner.—A town in the 
province of Bengal, district of My- 
InDusingh, situated on the west side 
of the Grahmapootra, 110 miles N. 
by W. from Dacca, Lat. 25°. 7’. N. 
Long. 89°. 40. E. 

DewarcunpaH, (Devakhanda).— 
A large district in the province of 
Ilyderabad, extending along the 
south side of the Godavery, and si- 
tuated principally between the 18th 
and 19th degrees ot north latitude. 
The country, on the northern frontier: 
of this division, along the banks of 
the Godavery, is very desolate, and. 
contains the ruins of several forts 
and towns whieh once existed. ‘The 
ehicf towns are Baleundah and Jac- 
tall, Dewarcundah is in the Telin-. 
gana country, and the Telinga, or 
Andray, is the spoken Jangnage. 
(Blunt, &e.) 

Dewakcorr, (Diwarcata).—aA dis- 
triet in Northern }lindostan, in the 
province of Serinagnr, sitnated about 
the Sist degree of north latitude, 
between the Jumna and Ganges. 
With the rest of the province it is 
tributary to the Goorkhali govern- 
ment of Nepaul. 

Dewarcore.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Scrinaguy, the capital of a 
district of the same tiame. Lat. 30° 
59’. Nv Long. 78°. 2". Us. 

DEWELMURRY, (Devalayamari).— 
A Goand village in the province of 
Gundwana, 65 miles S. W. from 
Bustar. Lat. 19°. 14..N. Long. 81°. 
48‘. E. 

This is one of the most consider- 
able Goand hamlets in the couutry, 
and has an extensive spot of ground 
cleared round it. Jt is situated on 
the east bank of the Baumgunga 


woe 
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River, whieh is here « considerable 
stream, betus augmented by the 
junction of the Warda and Wanty 
Gunga Rivers, about six miles to 
the N. W. of this place. (Blunt, $e.) 

Devran.—A town in Northern 
Hindostan, in the province of Seri- 
nagur, Lat. 30°. 10’. N. Long. 77. 
45’, E. This small town is populous 
and well built, and is the capital of 
the lower division of Scrinagur, which 
includes a space of level conntry 
Iving between a chain of scattered 
hills, on the south of the great range 
of northern mountains. It forinerly 
paid tribute to the Seiks, but latterly 
tu the Goorkhali government of Ne- 


paul. (Foster, §c.) 
DueEtti.—A_ Portuguese sctile- 


ment on the north coast of the Is- 
land of Timor. Lat. 8° 35” S, 
Long. 125°. 30’. E. This town is 
inhabited by natives, Chinese and 
Portuguese, who carry on a traffic 
with Macoa, and the neighbouring 
isles. 

Duenser.—A town belonging to 
Dwaraea, and situated at ihe ex- 
tremity of the Gujrat Peninsnla. This 
place is held by a relation of the 
Manick of Dwaraca’s, and isso difli- 
cult of access, owing to a junele al- 
imost impenetrable, and rough, rocky, 
uneven ground, that the Manick of 
Dhenjee has nearly withdrawn from 
his allegiance. Being situated in- 
land, this plaee possesses no pirati- 
cal vessels, but it furnishes men to 
the sea ports, and receives a propor- 
tion of the pirated goods. A treaty 
was concluded by Colonel Walker, 
on the 20th Dec. 1807, wilh the 
Dheujee Chief, Wagha Manick, by 
the conditions of which he agreed 
to relinquish the prolcssion of piracy, 
to assist vessels in distress, and to 
abstain from plindering them,— 
(W‘Miurdo, Treaties, §c.) 

Dnoorroor,( Dholapur).—A town 
in the province of Agra, 42 miles 
S.S. W. from the city of Agra. Lat. 
96°. 435eN. Long. 77°. 55's. 

This place stands abont a mile 
from the River Chuinbul, on the 
hanks of which is a fort of the same 

Z2 
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name with the town. The river in 
Pebrnary is here about three-fourths 
of a mile across, and must be forded 
at Kyteree, four miles higher up, as 
it is deep at the fort. Dhoolpoor is 
atown of considerable size, and the 
hilly country begins m its vicinity, 
approaching from the north. (Zu 
ter, Se.) 

Duroie.—aA large and populous 
walled town in the Gujrat Peninsula, 
situated near the Gulf of Cutch. ‘The 
environs of this place are covered 
with gardens, and the town com- 
pletely concealed by trees, with a 
clear streain of excellent water rmn- 
ning under it. It belongs to tke 
Byand of Jam. ‘This place had for- 
merly 140 villages subject to it, but 
Jam of Noanuggur has possessed 
himself of the greater part. (AZ‘/Zur- 
doa, Sc.) 

Duyrsa.—A_ small village in the 
Gujrat Peninsula, situated near the 
Rin, in the district of Moorvee. At 
this place are many funeral monu- 
nients, one of which is in comme- 
moration of a mother, who volun- 
tarily burned herself on the funeral 
pile of her son—these immolations 
not being restricted to the death of 
the husband. The River Phoolyer, 
with a small clear stream, and high 
rugged banks, runs past this village. 
(Ab Murdo, Sc.) 

Duore.—A town in Northern 
T¥indostan, in the country of the 24 
Rajahs, and tributary to the Nepaul 
government, Lat. 28°. 39’.N. Long. 
83°, 45’. 1s. 

Diamonp Harsour.—A harbour 
in the River Hooghly, in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, about 34 miles be- 
low Calcutta in a straight line, but 
much more by the windings of the 
river. This place is singularly un- 
healthy, especially in the months of 
July, August, and Scptember, at 
and after.the periodical rains. ‘This 
is probably owing to the proximity 
of the anchorage to the low swampy 
shores, where a number of rivulets 
open into the stream ofthe Hooghly, 
and bring down a quantity of putrid 
vegetable and animal substances, 
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that einit the most offensive vapours. 
At Diamond Harbour the Company’s 
ships usually unload their outward, 
and receive the greater part of their 
homeward bonnd cargoes, from 
whence they proceed to Sagor Roads, 
where the remainder is taken in. 
‘There are mooring chains laid down 
here, and on shore the Company 
have warchouses for ships’ stores, 
rigging, &e. and at an adjacent vil- 
lage provisions and refreshments are 
purchased. 

Diamonp Istanp.—A small island 
on the cust side of the Bay of Ben- 
ral, about 12 miles south from Cape 
Negras. Lat. 15°. 51. N, Long. 94° 
12’, B. This island abounds with 


_ excellent turtle of the largest size, 


from 40 to 60 of which may be tim- 
éd in one night. The shore being 
studded with sharp rocks, exeept in 
one or two places, considerable can- 
tion is required in landing from 
boats, (Jehuson, Se.) 

Diaper, (Udyamapra).—aA town 
iu the provinee of Cochin, 17 imiles 
E. by 8. from the town of Cochin. 
Lat. 9°. 55’. N. Long. 76°. 37%, E. 
Here a celebrated synod was held 
to convert the Nestorian Christians 
to the Romish church. 

Dipwana.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, 50 miles north from 
the town of Ajmeer. Lait. 27° 20% 
N. Long. 74°. 53. TE. 

Diciicey Nevr.—A_ town in the 
Island of Ceylon, situated 10 or 12 
wiles to the eastward of Candy, i 
the direction of Battucolo. ‘The dis- 
triet round this plaee is still more 
wild) and impenetrable than that 
which snrrounds ‘Cardy, on which 
account it has been selected for a 
royal residence. At one period, when 
the king was driven out of Candy, 
and his capital barned, he found 
here aretreat to which uo European 
army lias been able to penetrate. 
There are a few villages scattered 
among the surrounding hills, and im 
those plaees where the woods leaye 
a efear spaee the soil prodmecs rice. 
(Percival, Se.) 
 DrvacEPoor, (Dinajpoor).—A dis- 
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trict in the provinee of Bengal, si- 
tuated principally between the 25th 
and 26th degrees of north latitude. 
On the north itis bounded by Rung- 
poor and Parneal; on the south by 
Raujeshy ; on the cast by Rangpoor 
and Mymunsing, and on the west 
by Purneahand Rajemal. This dis- 
trict was formerly named Cirear Pin- 
Jerah, and, according to Major Ren- 
nel’s measurement in 1784, coutam- 
ed 3519 square miles, During the 
Moenl government, Dinagepoor, 
along with Edracpopr, constituted 
the territorial Jurisdiction of Anrun- 
gabad, and was oniginally a frontier 
towards the independent Rajahship 
of Cooch Bahar, on whieh account 
it was hot little known, and lightly 
assessed. 

The soil of this district is consi- 
derably diversified, and the face of 
the country of a waving appearance, 
being divided into sinalt vallies, each 
two or three imiles broad. ‘hese 
yalhes are watered by small myers, 
which, in the rainy season, swell 
into large lakes, 50 or 60 miles in 
length, and two or three in breadth, 
overflowing all the low lands, whieh 
are dry in the cold scason. These 
vallics, at the distance of 50 or 60 
miles from the Ganges, are scarcely 
higher than the snrfaee of its waters; 
when, therefore, the river is swollen 
by periodical rains, the waters of the 
vallies are not only prevented from 
muning off, but are so much in- 
creased as to be navigable for yessels 
of considerable burthen. 

- Fhe soil of the elevated portions 
of land is, in general, a stiff clay, 
in some places black and porons, in 
others white and tenucious. The 
soil of some of the vallies resembles 
that of the elevated parts, and that 
of the others is rich and loamy, with 
a substratum of the same kind of 
elay which forms the higher grounds. 
These low lends are, tor the most 
part, covered with long grass of dif- 
ferent sorts, and aflord pasture toa 
great many builaloes, and large herds 
of other cattle. ‘Phe northern parts 
of the district are more level than 
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the southern oues, have a loamy 
soil, and are well enitivated, 

Vhe higher lands, in the south of 
the distriet, are sma ited by Ma- 
homuiedans, and the lower by THin- 
doos, On the higher elay lands very 
little besides tice is produced, and 
except i very sinall spots whiel: are 
well manured, only one crop in the 
year, "Phe loamy vallies, which do 
not lie so low as to endanger (he in- 
nidation of the crop, produce not 
only riee, but also a good crop of 
niustard, or pulse, in the cold sea- 
son. ‘Phe land whieh produces two 
crops is Jet fora rupee aud a half per 


beegah (oue-third of an acre); that 
Which produees one crop three- 


fourths of a rupee per beegah. 

The inhabitants of the Dinagepoor 
district are, in general, extremely 
poor; and their farming utensils are 
therefore proportionally simple aud 
wretched. Only one person attends 
a plongh, holding the handle in one 
hand, and occasionally pniling the 
tails of the oxen with the other. A 
pair of oxen may be purchased for 
six or cight rnpees, a plough for five- 
16ths, and a yoke for one-tonrth of 
a rupee. Tn ‘the dry scason it is 
often necessary to water the fields, 
whichis done with a sort of trough 
12 or 16 tect long. Rice is the 
staple commodity of the country, of 
which four hinds, inelnding — se- 
veral varicties, are principaily cul- 
tivated. 

The next article is indigo, for 
which many parts of this district are 
improper, as it will net grow in ihe 
white clay lands, is sparingly pro- 
duced on the black or red clays ; 
and as most of the soft and loany 
parts lic so low, as to be subject to 
sudden inundatious, which woald 
destroy the crop. 

Many sorts of fibrous plants for 
cordage and sackcloth are sown in 
.April, May, and June; the plaseo- 


Jus, mungo, atd mustard seed, are 
also raised, Plax, though abun- 


dantly le in the central parts 
of Bengal, for its use in makiug oil, 
is but fll cultivated in this divi- 
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sion. The natives know nothing of 
its use to make thread. 

The hind of wheat found in this 
quarter is bad, and the flour pro- 
duced therefrom is of a very dark 
colour, conseqnently is not saleable 
among Europeans. Several sorts of 
pulse are sown at the commenee- 
ment af the cold season, such as ke- 
sari, (lathyrus sativa), the mashuri, 
(ervinn fens), and the boot (cicer 
ariclimmn)., Vobacco is cultivated 
to a considerable extent in low and 
loamy lands; and on inoderately high 
spots, where the soil is good, the 
sugar-eane is planted in lebruary 
and Mareh. 

At present the poverty, prejudices, 
and ignorance of the uatives strong- 
ly operate against improvements in 
agriculture, Could ai adequate re- 
miedy be found for these evils, many 
other things might be cultivated to 
great advantage. Hemp would tlou- 
rish in many spots. Cotton, which 
is searecly cultivated, might be raised 
toa great extent, if proper methods 
were taken to introduce the best 
kinds ; and the culture of wheat and 
barley might occupy many acres, 
which now lie in a waste stile. 

Several sorts of dimtber nicht be 
planted all over the distriet, aud in- 
deed all over Bengal. The sisoo, 
the Andaman red wood, the jack tree, 
the teak, the mahogany, the satin 
wood, the chuckrassy, the toon, and 
the sirisha, should) be principally 
chosen, ‘The sago tree would grow 
in allthe higher parts; and the date 
tree, planted close, would greatly 
improve inany spots now wholly un- 
productive. 

Ju the Dinagepoor district several 
obstacles present themselves to. the 
farmer, Large flocks of wild butfa- 
loes and hogs infest the fields; and 
inundations, occasioned by the over- 
flowing of the rivers, frequently de- 
stroy the erups.  fnthe present state 
of socicty the introduction of dairies, 
the tencimz and manuring af land, 
the use of wheel carriages, and imn- 
provements of a similar hind, are 
scarcely practicable, 
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In 1801, by the directions of the 
Marquis Wellesley, then governor- 
general, the board of revenne in 
fengal cirenlated various queries on 
statistical subjects to the collectors 
of the different districts, The result 
of their replies teuded to establish 
the fact, that the Dinagepoor district 
contained 660,000 inhabitants, in the 
proportion of one Mahommedan to 
fonr Hindous; and that the zemin- 
dar’s profit exceeded 10 -per cent. 
annnally. 

Ramnauth, one of the Vaisya caste, 
from Upper Hindostan,is the earliest 
known ancestors of the present ra- 
jal’s family, aid held the zemindary 
about 1728. (Carey, J. Graut, Cole- 
brooke, &e.) 

DinacePoor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, the capital of a dis- 
trict of the saine name, situated on 
the east side of the Pamabubah 
River, 102 miles N. N. E. from Moor- 
shedahad, Lat. 25°. 37’. N. Long. 
89°. 40’. E. 

Dinapoor.—A_ town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Bahar, 
situated on the south bank of the 
Ganges, two miles west from Patna. 
Lat, 25°, 38/, N. Long. 85°. 3’. E. 
Here are very extensive canton- 
ments for a brigade of troops. The 
officers have more accommodation 
than in any barracks in England ; 
and the private soldiers of the Enro- 
pean regiments are provided with 
largo and well-aired apartments. 
The native soldiers are quartered in 
small huts, which to them is no 
hardship. Beyoud Dinapoor is an 
-exccllent honse in the European 
style, belonging to Saadet Ali, the 

resent Nabob of Oude, and built 
im him while residing as a private 
person under the Company’s protcc- 
tion. He was centinuing his im- 
provements when he was “raised to 
the throne of Onde, conscquently 
several of the buildings remain unti- 
nished. (Lord Valentia, §c.) 

Dinpigut, (Dandigala)—A dis- 
trict ig the south of “hidia, situated 
between the 10th and 11th degrees 
of north latitude. To the north it 
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has Coimbetoor and Kistnagherry; 
to the south Travancor and Madura; 
on the east it has the Polygar ter- 
nitory and Madura; and on ihe west 
Travancor, Cochin, and Malabar. 
Vhe principal rivers are the Noil 
and the Amravati; and the chief 
towns Dindigul, Balny, and Pala- 
petty. 

In the villages of Dindigul the 
same internal policy is found to pre- 
vail as in the other provinces. Cer- 
tain inhabitants, under particular 
titles, are in the enjoyment of a por- 
tion of land rent free, and are the 
hereditary occupiers of the remain- 
der. Certain principal officers, the 
curnum (or register accountant of 
the revenue affairs of the village), 
ironsmith, carpenter, barber, washer- 
man, Village watchman, potmaker, 
dancing girls, the distributer of wa~ 
ter, ke. &c. are sometimes found in 
a village, sometimes only a part of 
them. hey have the government 
produce of a portion of land assigned 
to them for their livelihood, but no 
claim’ to cultivate the land; and, 
from the occupation in life of many 
of ihe incumbents, it may be ima- 
gined they seldom have the wish. A 
portion of the produce is given to 
them in addition, both from the grain 
in the ear, and from the heap when 
threshed. 

Dindigul was ceded to the Com- 
pany by “Pippoo in 1792; and now, 
together with Madura, the Manapara 
Pollams, Ramnad, and Shevagunga, 
forms one of the collectorships under 
the Madras presidency. ‘The Din- 
digu] districts and sequestered pol- 
lams have been converted into 40 
zemindaries. (EZedson, Sth Report, 
fTurdis, &e.) 

Dinpicut.—A town in the south 
of India, the capital of a district of 
the same name. Lat. 10°, 227 N, 
Long. 78°. 5', EZ. The tort of Din- 
digul is situated on a strong rock, 
in “the midst of a plain, or rather val: 
ley, which forms its district ; bound- 
ed to the west by the ereat range of 
mountains which separates it from 
the coast of Malabar; and on the 
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east by a lower range which runs be- 
tween it aud the district of Madura. 

ft was conquered in 1753 by the 
Mysore Rajahs, and was taken by 
the British army in May, 1783; but 
restored to Tippoo at the peace of 
1784. It was finally acquired by the 
British, along with the district, in 
4792. 

Travelling distance from Seriuga- 
patam, 198 miles; from Madras, 275 
niles. (Wilkes, Rennel, Sc.) 

DixcuLwara.—a town possessed 
by independent chicfs, in the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, 70 niles N.S. from 
Ahinedabad. Lat.23°. 15’.N. Long. 
73°. 53/. EF. 

Dinpine ( Pulo)TsteE.—This island 
and the Pulo Sambelong  (iine 
islands) lie, at the cutrance of thie 
Pera River, in the Straits of Malacca, 
about latitude 4°. 15’. N. 

Dittean, (Dattya).—A town in 
the province of Bundelcund, 20 miles 
HE. trom Narwar. Lat. 25° 43’, N. 
Long. 78°. 32’. E. 

This town is abont a mile and a 
half long, and nearly as much in 
breadth, populeus, and well built; 
the houses being mostly of stone, 
covered with tiles. It is sarrounded 
hy a stone wall, and furnished with 
gates. ‘The rajah has a palace with- 
out the town, on the south-east side, 
on an eminence; from wheuce there 
is a view of the couitry as far as 
Pachoor, Narwar, and Jhausi. Close 
to this hill is an extensive lake. 

The inhabitants are a robust, 
handsome race of men; have a great 
reputation as a warlike people, aud 
make excellent soldicrs. In 1790 
the surrounding district yielded a 
revenue of nine or 10 lacks of rupees 
annually, subject to the payment of 
a tribute to the Maharattus. During 
the reign of Anreuzebe, Difteah was 
the capital of Dhoolput Roy, a Bou- 
delah Rajah of some celebrity. 

On the cession of Bundeleund by 
the Peshwa to the British, in J80-4, 
Rajah Pareckhycet of Diticah joined 
the British standard; and a treaty 
was arranged with him, by which he 
was confirmed in the possession of 
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the territory, which, from ancient 
times, had descended to him by in- 
heritance. In consideration of this 
favour he agreed to consider ihe 
Peshwa and the British as his per- 
petual allies, and engaged to refer 
to the fatter for adjustment of any 
disputes that might arise with neigh- 
bouring chiefs professing obedience 
to ihe British government: recipro- 
eal assistance 10 be given to each 
other in quelling any disturbances 
in the contiguous territories of the 
allies. (ITunter, Scott, Treaties, §c.) 

Div, (Divipa, the Island).—A smalh 
island and harbour at the southern 
extremity of the Gujrat Peuinsula. 
Lat. 20°. 43. N. Long. 719 E. 

This small island, about four miles 
long by one broad, in ancient times, 
contained a Ilindoo temple, dedi- 
cated 10 Somnath, celebrated for its 
sanctity and riches. .A. D. 1025, Sul- 
tan Mahmood of Ghizni, having con- 
quered, or rather overrun the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, reached this place; 
and, having phindered the temple, 
broke the Image in pieces, and dis- 
patched the fragments to Mecca, 
Medina, Ghizni, and other Mahom- 
medan cities. The wedth acquired 
here is described as being equal in 
value to all the booty he had acquired 
during his prior expeditions. 

In 1515 the Portuguese obtained 
possession of Din; and in 1536, by 
permission of Bahadur Shah, the 
Sultan of Gujrat strongly fortitied it. 
While the Portuguese power pros- 
pered it enjoyed a considerable com- 
merece; but it fell with their decay, 
and in 1670 was surprised and phin- 
dered by the Muscut Arabs, then a 
considerable maritime power, who 
obtained great plunder. It has since 
dwindled away, and is now an insig- 
nificant place, with litle or no 
commerce; but it may, at some fu- 
ture period, becoinc again of conse- 
quence, on account of its harbour 
and geographical situation. (Stew- 
art, Bruce, Duncan, Sc.) 

Doax.—This name should proper- 
ly inelude all the territory between 
the Jumna and Ganges; but the term 
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is usually restrieted to the southern 
portion of it, for the most part com- 
prehended in the provimee of Agra, 
and, during the Mogul gover nment, 
subdivided into the districts of Fur- 
ruckabad, Kanege, Etaweh, Korah, 
Cunvah, and Allahabad. There are 
several doabs in Hindostan, the name 
meaning any tract of country in- 
elnded between two rivers. 

This country is, in general, fertile, 
and produces rich crops when pro- 
perly cultivated. Vamarind and 
jarge mango trees abonnd, and give 
the country the appearance of a fo- 
rest. The millet raised, although a 
small-eared grain, funtishes a great 
quantity of straw, 10 feet long, which 
is of great use as proyender for cattle. 
Besides millet, sngar-cane and bar- 
ley are cultivated ; and, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kanoge, considerable 
quantities of tobacco, the only plant 
introduced by Europeans that is in 
general request in Hindostan, The 
soil of the Doab is so much adapted 
to the produce of indigo, that the 
plant is there found ina wild slate, 
of superior quality to that produced 
by cuitivation, The catile, gene- 
rally, are much inferior in weight 
and size to those of the more south- 
erly provinces. During the monthis 
of April aid May, hetore the com- 
mencement ef the rains, the atmos- 
phere of the Doab is excessively sul- 
ty; and even in the winter season 
it is the morning only that is cool. 
A coarse cotton cloth, dyed red with 
cheap materials, is manufactured 
about the centre of this province ; 
and also another species, pamed ge- 
zis and gezinas. 

During the latter part of the Na- 
bob of Onde’s s government this eonn- 
try was, for some time, under the 
management of Almess Ali Khan, 
a cunueh, and was then tolerably 
well cultivated; but the whole face 
of the province in the Lower Doabs, 
aml the numerous towns in ruins, 
proves the niuserable government it 
was usially subjected to. Remains 
of its former population and fertility 
are seen cycry where amongst the 
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extensive wastes and jnngles whiel 
now occupy a large portion of the 
surfaee. ‘The tranquillity whieh it 
has lately enjoyed, under the British 
authority, bas been so long unknown 
to the inhabitants, that a rapid im- 
provement may be expected, and 
indeed is already visible. A consi- 
derabie part of the military popu- 
laiiou are Mahommedans, long ac- 
customed to a predatory life; and 
some time must elapse before they 
can accommodate their habits to the 
new situation in which they are 
placed. 

By the treaty of peace, concluded 
with Dowlet Row Sindia on the 30th 
Dee. 1863, he ceded to the British 
all his forts, territories, and rights in 
the Doab, between the Ganges and 
the Juma, and all territories lying 
to the north of the Rajahs of Jyna- 
gur and Joudpoor, and the Raunah 
of Gohud. The southern part of 
the Doab was ceded, during the ad- 
ministration of the Marquis W elles- 
ley, in 1801, by the reigning Nabob 
of Oude, Saadet Ali. It did not 
constitute any of the original posses- 
sions of his family, having been add- 
eu, along with Rohileund, to the 
Oude dominions by the victories ob- 
tamed by the British armies. (Zen- 
nant, Asiatic Registers, Colebrooke, 
Se.) 

Doasen Barry, (Bari, Residence). 
—A district in the province of La- 
hore, situated between the Beyah 
and Ravey rivers, and the 30th and 
3ist degrees of north latitude. In 
modern maps this ternitory is placed 
in Mooltan; but, according to Abul 
Vazel’s arrangement, in 1582, it be- 
longed to Lahore. He deseribes it 
as follows; 

“ Sircar Doabch Barry, contaming 
52 mahals, measurement 4,580,002 
beegahs, revenue 142,820,183 oo 
seyur eh 3,923,922 dams.” 

"This country is also named Man- 


jha, and the Seiks who inhabit it are 


named Manjha Singhs. Jt contains 
the cities of Lahore and Amritseer ; 
and becomes, in consequence, the 
sreat centre of the power of the Seik 
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nation. Runjeet Singh of Lahore, 
Fattech Singh of Allawal, and Joodh 
Singh of Rameadia, are the prinei- 
pal “chiets of the country, Which is 
described as less fertile towards. the 
mountaimis than the Doabeh dallin- 
der; but, as it lies on the same level, 
it must possess nearly the same eli- 
mute aud soil. CMalcolm, Abul Fa- 
zel, Se.) 

Doasen Jaruixpen, (Jalindra).— 


A large district in the province of 


Lahore, included between the Sutu- 
feje and Beyah rivers, and for the 
inost part between the 80th and 31st 
degrees of north latitude. Abni la- 
zel, in 1582, places it in the Lahore 
provinee, and deseribes it as follows: 

* Sirear Doabeh Beit Jallin- 
der, containing 60 mahals, wneasure- 
ment 3,279,302 beegalis, revenne 
124,965,212, seyurghal 2,651,788 
dams. This sivear furnishes 4155 
cavalry, and 79,486 infantry.” 

The Jallinder Doab, which reaches 
from the mountains to the junction 
of the Sutuleje and Geyah, is the 
most frnithul of all the possessions 
of the Seiks, and is not excelled in 
climate and vegetation by any pro- 
vince in India. The soil is light, 
but very productive; and the coun- 
try, which is open and level, abounds 
in every kind of grain, 
water, which is so much felt 1. other 
parts of Tudia, is here wnknown, as 
itis found every where in abuadanec, 
Within two or three feet of the sur- 
face. The principal towns are Ja- 
Jindra aud Sultanpoor. 

This territory is principally ocen- 
picd by the Malawa Singh Setks, 
who are culled the Doabeh Singhs, 
or Singhs who dwell betwixt two 
rivers. With these chiels we are 
little acquainted. In 1808 “Parah 
Singh was one of the most consider- 
able; but he and the others have 
been greatly weakened by theie con- 
stant internal discord. (Malcolm, 
Abul Fazel, ce.) 

Dovs Batte,.—A small fortified 
village in. the territories of the My- 
sore Rajah. 
77°. 25’, E. The greater part of the 
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country aronnd this place is covered 
with bushes or coppice wooed, al- 
thongh the soil is good, and the 
conutry no where tou steep for cnl- 
tivation. Lor 100 years past. this 
place has heen subject to the My- 
sore, althongh it was separated from 
the eapital by the Mahommedan go- 
vernment of Sera, In the mean 
time several of the neighbouring hill 
forts, or droogs, continued subject to 
theiy original polygars, wha were 
mostly robbers, until the whole were 
finally expelled by Tippoo. CE. Bue 
ehanan, Se.) 

Dorssai.—aA town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Chnta 
Nagpoor, 213 miles W. N. W. from 
Calentta, Lat. 239.11. N. Long. 
85°. 16". E. 

Dovo—A small town, tributary 
fo the Afalwah Mahavattas, in the 
provinee of Agra, 21 miles ma WA 
from Gualior, Lat.26°.9.N. Long. 
79°. 50’. Th. 

Dotcan, (Dholca)—A town and 
district in the provinee of Gujrat, 
ceded to the British government in 
1803 by the Gnicowar, in part pay- 
ment of the subsidiary force supplied 
for his protection. Liat, 229.477. N, 
bsangw72n 25a 

eves (Dolia).—A_ town pos- 
sessed hy independent chiels, in the 
province of Gujrat, 33° miles north 
east trom Cambay. Lt. 22047. N. 
Loug. 72°. 26". KB. 

Domra—aA town in the kingdom 
of Tunegguin, situated inlaid on the 
principal branch of the Tungquin 
River, Gat. 20°. 40. No. Long. 
106°. BE. du the t7th century. this 
wasa vlece of considerable trade, and 
frequented by European vessels, par- 
tienlarly the Dutch. 

Domus.—A town in the British 
territaries, ia the province of Giijrat, 
sitnated af the mouth of the Tuptee, 
15 miles S.W. from sarat. Lat. 219, 
2 Gi. 72°. 58k. 

Donpra fieap.—The  southern- 
most extremity of the Ustand of Cey- 
fon, adjueent to whieh is the settle- 
ment G. Matura, Lat. 5° 50. N, 
Long. 80° 40°. ED 
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Doowan, (Dune).—A town in the 
province of Gundwana, 30 miles 
south from the town of Gurrah. Lat. 
22°, 48’. N. Long. 60°. 3”. E. 

Doondeakers, (Dundyacara).— 
A town in the Nvbob of Oude’s ter- 
ritories, 50 miles & by W. from 
Lucknow. Lat. 269.12’. N. Long. 
80°. 40’. EF. 

DooryGHaut, (Durighat).—- A 
town in the province of Allahabad, 
district of Gazypoor, sitnated on the 
south side of the .-oggrath, 70 miles 
north east from Benares. Lat. 26°. 
15’.N. Long. 838°. 31’. E. 

Doorrproos.—aA fortified hill in 
the Rajah of Miysore’s territories, 80 
miles N. N. E. from Seringapatam. 
Lat. 18°, 27’. N. Long. 77°. 25’. E. 

Dory Harzour.—A_ harbour on 


the northern coast of Papua. Lat. 
48°.S. Long. 1849 85°. E. The 


promontory of Dory, the sea-coast 
of which extends about 14 leagues, 


is of a moderate height, the ground. 


every where ascending gradually. 
The trees are lofty, with little under- 
wood. ‘The neighbouring country 
abounds with tresh water rivulets, 
and there is good grass. ‘The cli- 
matc is temperate, being so near to 
the high mountains of Arfak, where 
the clouds settle. At this harbour 
are neither fowls nor goats; but 
wild hogs, fish, greens, and fruit, are 
to be had. Uhe Papuas resident at 
this harbour are supplied with plan- 
tains and calavansa beans by the 
horaforas of the interior, who receive 
In return iron and other goods. 
Woud is plenty here, and the wild 
nutmeg grows in the vicinity. (Fo7- 
rest, Se.) 

Douvpoor, (Daudpoor)—A town 
an the province of Gunadwaua, pos- 
sessed by independent Goand Chiefs, 
35 miles S. by 1. fram Bastar. Lat, 
19°. 36’. N. Long. 838°. 10’. E. 

Douparra.—A town in the South 
of India, district of Commim, 87 
miles N. from Cudapah. Lat. 15°. 
43’. N. Long. 70°. 4’. E. 

DowLetazav.—a distriet in the 
Nizam’s daininions, in the :--ovinee 
of Aurangabad, situated principally 
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between the 19th and 20th degrees 
of north latitude, and extending 
along the north side of the Godavery. 

Dow xetasap, (Deoghir, or Deo- 
ghur).—A town and strong fortress 
m ‘he province of Aurungabad, Lat. 
19°. 52. N. Long. 76° 24. EB. This 
place is deemed by the natives im- 
pregnaivle. It stands on the summit 
of a mountain, which is surrounded 
with other inclosures, of which that 
on the plain contains a large town. 
The two Jower forts are so overtop- 
ped by the npper, that they are en- 
tirely under its command. 

When the Mahommedans carried 
their arnis into this part of the Dee- 
can, nuider Allah ud Deen, about 
the year 1293, Deoghir, or Tagara, 
was ithe residence of a powerful 
Tindoo Rajah, who was defeated, 
and his capital taken and plundered 
of immense riches. In 1806 this 
fortress and the surrounding district 
were reduced to permanent sub- 
jection by Mallek Naib, the Mm- 
peror of Delli’s general. In the 
early part of the 14th century, the 
Emperor Mahommed made an at- 
tempt to establish ithe capital of his 
cinpire at Decghir, the name of 
whieh he changed to Dowlctabad. 
To effect this he almost ruined Del- 
hi, in order to drive the inhabitants 
to his new capital, 750 miles distant 
froin their old habitations; he was, 
however, tnable to carry his scheme 
into effect. 

About the year 1595 Dowletabad 
surrendered to Ahmed Nizain Shah, 
of Almednuggur, and on the fall of 
this dynasty 11 was taken possession 
of by Mallek Amber, an Abyssinian 
slave, who was reckoned the ablest 
general, politician, and financier of 
his age. His successors reigned un- 
til 1634, when ifwas iaken by the 
Moguls during the reign of Shah 
Jehan, and the capital transferred to 
the neighbouring town of Gurka, or 
horkhi, since named Aurangabad. 
Ht is now comprehended in the do- 
minions of the Nizam. (Ferishia, 
Scott, Orme, Rennel, Wilks, Wilford, 
Se. Se.) - 
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Dravipa, (or Dravira).—This is 
the ancient name of the country 
which terminates the south of Lidia. 
Its northern limits Jie between the 
12th and 13th degrees of north Iati- 
tude, and it is bounded on the cast 
by the sea, and on the west by the 
Eastern Ghants. The name, how- 
ever, is oceasionally extended to all 
the country ocempied by inhabitants 
who speak the Tamul language, and 
there is a whole caste of Brahmins 
designated by the name of Dravida 
Brahniins. 

‘The subordinate divisions of Dra- 
vida were named from the three 
rival dynasties of Cholan, Cheran, 
and Pandian. ‘The first, governing 
in Tanjore and Combooconum, pos- 
sessed the northern tract; Pandian 
had Madura and the south; and 
Cheran united Kangiain and Salem 
to the dominions of the Kerala, ou 
the Malabar Coast. (Wilks, Cole- 
brooke, F'. Buchanan, §c.) 

Duparer, (Dobari, the Two 
Houses).—A town in the Nizam’s 
dominions, in the province of Aurun- 
gabad, 12 miles N. W. from Julna. 
Lat. 20°. 4'.N. Long. 76°. 23’. BE. 

Dussor, (Dhubay)—A town in 
the provinee of Gujrat, district of 
Chumpaneer, 40 miles N. £. from 
Broach. Lat. 22°. 4’. N. Long. 73°. 
35’. E. There are here the remains 
of a Hindoo city of great antiquity, 
which indicate iis having been form- 
erly decorated im a very superior 
style. The fortifications which sur- 
round it are nearly three miles in 
circumference, aiid the*ancient parts 
that yet remain are constructed in an 
elegant and costly manner. The 
situation is extremely low, wet, and 
marshy. (10th Itegister, §c.) 

Ducttenparan, (Dakshinpara, the 
Southern Portion),—A district in the 
north-cast quarter of the province of 
Cashmere, situated between the 34th 
and 35th degrees of north fatitude. 
Abul Fazel, in 1582, says, that tho 
snow on the mountains of thisggoun- 
try never decreases, so that {r6m the 
cold, the narrowness of the roads, 
and the great height of the moun- 
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tains, they eannot be passed without 
extreme difficulty. 

DucHENPARAH.—A town in the 
province of Cashmere, the capital 
of a district of the same name, and 
situated at the foot of a ridge of 
high mountains which hound Cash- 
mere on the side of Great Tibet. Lat. 
34°. 51’. N. Long. 74°. 58”. EB. 

DucKINSHAHABAZPOOR.—A_ large 
island in the province of Bengal, si- 
tuated at the junction of the great 
River Megna with the sea, and ori- 
ginally formed from the sediment 
deposited by its waters. In length 
it may be estimated at 30 miles, by 
13 the average breadth. It is very 
Jow land, and, in spring tides, during 
the rains, is almost wholly sub- 
merged. In the chanuels between 
Duckiishahabazpoor and the neigh- 
bouring islands, the bore, caused by 
the sudden influx of the tide, pre- 
vails with great violenee, and ren- 
ders the navigation extremely dan- 
gerons. Salt of an excellent qua- 
lity is here manufactured on the 
Company’s account, at an establish- 
ment subordinate to the Bulwahand 
Chittagong agency. 

Dummoopan River, (Damodara, 
a name of Vishnn).—This river has 
its source in the district of Ramgur, 
province of Bahar. It afterwards 
lows throngh the adjoining district 
of Pachete, and joins the Hooghly 
afew miles below Fultah. Tuctud- 
ing the windings, its course may be 
estimated at 300 miles. 

Dunpa Raspoor.—A town in the 
provinee of Bejapoor, situated on 
the sea-coast of the Concan district. 
Tat. 18°. 19’. N. Letig. 72°. 65" ie 
This place is also named Jizzcra 
Jessore, and belougs to the Sidhee 
family, formerly the hereditary ad- 
niirals of the Mogulempire. 

Dunpsau.—A large villege in the 
province of Sinde, situated on the 
south bank of the Goonee River, 
Lat. 24°. 58’. N. 

The surrounding country is well 
cultivated, aud the village mhaLited 
by aconsiderable nmmbecr of weay ers, 
lt stands on the route from Uydera- 
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bad to Mandavee, on the Gulf of 
Cutch, by the River Goonee, which 
ds here ane fathom and a half deep, 
amd about 70 yards broad. About 
12 aniles to the south-cast if con- 
tracts to the breadth of 20 yards, with 
two fathoms depth. (Muaafield, \c.) 
Douneyer.—A town iu the province 
of Bahar, district of Shahapad, 68 
iniles S. Ww. from Patna. Lat. 28°. 
14!) N. Loag. 849.177. E. 
Dunreewaran, (Danuirara)—A 
town belonging to independent chiefs 


in the provinee of Gujrat, district of 


Dandar, Mae 24°. 55’. 
72°. 45 

Dvurauncan, (Durbhaiga). — A 
town in the province of Bahar, dis- 
trict of 'Yirhoct, 55 miles N,N. 4. 
from Patina. Lat. 26°. 7'. N. Long. 
Sag . 54’, iby 

Duran, (Durvajye —A town 
Aelonging to the Maharattas, in the 
provinec “ot Malw ah, 25 miles N. W. 
from Bopal. Lat. 28°. 28’. N. Lone. 
a. 9. Wee 

Dunrraurcor, (Phar mapur). —A 
town in the province of Aurungabad, 
50 miles S.S. FE. from Surat. Lat. 
20° SGN, Longg7aenaa? 1m 

disse, town in the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, district of Chalawar, 
containing 1300 houses, the greater 
psoportion of which are possessed by 
Kurbatties; the remainder of the 
population being Coolees, Rajpoots, 
wid other castes, besidcsa few Bau- 
yans, 

This plaice, with the 12 surrennd- 
ing villages, is the property of 
Mahonmedsn zemindar entitled 
Mallick, whose family came ori- 
eral lrom Mooltan. Phe anthority 

sat present possessed hy {wo rela- 
oa, one. of whont resides in’ the 
-stiall fort, and the other tn the town 
One of their ancestors, about A. D. 
129, was put to death by the Rajah 
woof Vhilwad, for having committed 
gowhatthi (eow- hilling), aud ts now 
held in great veneration by the ad- 
jacent Mahommedan rialiitauts as 
asaint. Liis tomb is an the banks 
of a largo tank in the neighbourhood 
of the town. 


N. Long. 
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‘The military foree of Dussara is 
composed of 2000 horsemen of the 
Mullick caste, and 100. infantry, 
who are kept in active employment, 
in preventing the depredations of 
the Jhuts. From Dussara towards 
Aarianna, the conntry is tolerably 
well cultivated, the population con- 
sisting chiefly of Coolees, and the in- 
ferior castes of Rajpoots. (J*Mur- 
do, &e.) 

Durtar, (Dattara)—A small dis- 
trict in the Seik territories, in the 
provinee of Lahore, sitaated between 
the 31st and 32d degrees of north 
latitnde. ‘Phe chief towns are Beg- 
warah, Horizpoor, and Malpoorah. 

Dwaraca, (Dwarica, the Gate).— 
A town and eclebrated temple in 
the provinee of Gujrat, situated at 
the 8. W. extremity of the Penin- 
sul. Lat. 22°. 21. N. Long. 69° 
15’, E. 

This place is at present possessed 
by Mooloo Manick, who is more 
powerful than any other of the 
Vacka chicftains. The sacredness 
of the place attracts a rich and im- 
merous population, and presents a 

sate asylinn from danger. ‘Phere are 
21 villages belonging to Dwaraca, 
containing 2360 houses, which, at 
the vate of four persons to cach 


honse, would give a population of 


10,240 souls subject to it. By an 
agreement, executed on the 14th or 
December, 1807, Mooloo Manick 
Sumyanee, of Dwaraca, engaged 


with the British govennnent not to 


permit, instigate, or conniye at any 
act of piracy*commitied by any per- 
son under his anthority ; and also to 
abstain from plunderimg vessels in 
distress. On their part, the British 
engaged to aflord the temple at Dwa- 
raca cyery suitable protection and 
encouragement; a free and open 
commerce to be permitted to vessels 
paying the regulated duties. 

The original and most sacred spot 
in this quarter of India is Dwaraea ; 
but; abunt 600 years ago, the va- 
Incd image of their god Runchor 


(an inearnation ot Krishna), by a ma- 


neeuvre of the Brahmins, was cor- 
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veyed io Daceoor, mt Gnjrat, where 
it still remains, After much trouble, 
the Brahmins at Dwaraea substi- 
tuted another in its stead, which, 
unfortunately, also took a flight 
weross a narrow arm of the sea, to 
the Island of Bate, or Shnnkodwar, 
about 180 years ago, and another 
new one was placed in the temple 
here. 

Dwaraea is also designated by the 
name of the island; and, having 
been long the residence of Krishna, 
the favomrite [indoo deity, is a ee- 
lebrated place of pilgrimage tor the 
seclarics of that religion. In per- 
forining this pilgrimage, the ftollow- 
lug ceremonies take phice : 

On the arrival of the pitgrim at 
Dwaraca he bathes in a sacred 
stream named the Goomty, from its 
windings; for pertaission to do which 
he pays the Dwaraca chief four and 
& quarter rupees ; but Brahmins pay 
only three and a half} After this pu- 
rification a visit is made to the 
temple, where offerings are present- 
ed, according to the ciremmstances 
of the devotee, and a certain num- 
ber of Brahunius are fed. 

The pilgrim uext proceeds to 
Aranira, where he receives the stamp 
from the hands of a Gralonin, which 
rs nade with an iron instrmment, on 
Which are engraved the shell, the 
ng, aid the lotes flower, which are 
the insignia of the gods. "Phis in- 
strument is made hot, and impressed 
on auy part of the body, but gene- 
rally on the anms; and, by not being 
over-heated, gencrally feaves an im- 
pression an the spot. Fis frequently 
isnpressed On youne intiurts; anda 
pileriny may receive, not only his 
own stamp, but also stamps on his 
hody for avy absent friend. ‘This 
stamp costs one anda half rupees. 

Vhe pilgrim next embirks tor the 
Island of Bate, where, on his ar- 
rival, le mast pay a tax of five ru- 
pees s 10 the chiel, present liberal oft 
ferings to the wad, and dress hin in 
rich cloths and ornaments. The 
Chief of Bate, who is a holy per- 
sou, receives charge of the present, 


> 
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and retails if again to other pilgrims 
uta reasonable rate, who present it 
again to the deity, and it perforins a 
similar revolution. "Phe average 
number of pilgrims resorting on- 
nually ta Dwaraeca has beed esti- 
inated to exceed 15,000, and the re- 
venues derived to the temples a lack 
of rpecs. 


Notwithstanding this existing 
place of pilgrimage, the imost au- 


thentie Hindoo amials assert, that 
Dwaraca was swallowed np by the 
seaa few days after the decease of 
Krisha. "This inearnation of Vishnu 
spent much of Js thine at Dwaraca, 
both before and after hts expulsion, 
hy Jarasandha from Mathura, on the 
banks of the Jumna, in the province 
of Delhi, whieh would indicate a 
greater intercourse between these 
distant places, than could have been 
expeeted at so remote a period. 

The chalk with which the Brahmins 
mark their foreheads comes from 
this plaice, where itis said to have 
heen deposited by Krishna; and 
from henee, by averehants, is ear- 
ried all over India. (WS durdo, Se.) 


» 
E. 


EASTERN ISLES. 


Vhe Archipelago, comprehended 
under this title, is ineluded between 


the 22d degree of north, and the 
10th of south latitude, and ex- 


tends to the 138th degree of cast 
longitude. Under the mune of cach 
island respectively a partienlar de- 
scription will be fonml; bat the tol 
lowing observations, principally by 
Dr. Leyden, apply ing generally to 
the whole, nay be properiy inserted 
under this head, and are toe yvalu- 
able to be omitted. 

The inhabitants of the Tastern 
Isles, or Indo Chinese nations, ata 
very early period scem to haye eni- 
braced the religious system of Budd- 
ha, but at what period of time ean- 
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not now be discovered: at present 
it is chietly confined to the conti- 
nent. ‘The coasts of the Malayan 
Peninsula, and of the greater part of 
the Kastern Isles, are principally 
oecupied by Mahommeddans. ‘The 
original inhabitants, therefore, being 
mostly confined to the interior of 
these islands, are still very imper- 
fectly known to Enropeans; so that 
it is often impossible to determine 
whether their rejigious institutions 
are most connected with the tenets 
of Brahma or of Buddha. They all, 
however, appear to have a con- 
mexion with the grand features of 
Hindoo superstition. 

The Indo Chinese nations, with 
the Singhalese, or inhabitants of 
Ceylon, eniformly employ the Bali 
or Pali langnage in the sacred com- 
positions of the Buddhist sect. ‘This 
langnage does not exist as a verna- 
cular tongue; but is the language of 
religion, learning, and science, aud 
appears to have exer‘ed an influence 
over the vernacular language of the 
Indo Chinese natious, similar to that 
which sanserit lias exhibited amoug 
the popular languages of Hindostan 
and the Deccan. 

The Malaya language, and the 
more original languages of the East- 
ern Isles, seem in their original 
formation to have been poulysyllabic. 
The Indo Chinese languages may 
be considered in the following order; 
Viz. 


POLYSYLLABIC LANGUAGES. 


. Malaya. 

Jaura. 

. Bugis (in Celebes). 

. Bima (Sumbhawa). 

. Batta (in Sumatra). 

. Gala or Tagala (Philippines). 


Qo hone 


MONOSYLLABIC LANGUAGES. 


7. Rukheng (Aracan). 
8. Barma (Ava). 

9. Mon (Pegu). 

10. Vhay (Siam). 

11. Khomen (Cambodia). 
12. Law (Loos). 
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13. Anam (Tunguin and Cochin 
China). 


LEARNED LANGUAGE. 
14. The Pali. 


The tribes of the Eastern Isles 
exhibit a variety of singular and 
interesting appearances; not only in 
the civil and politieal, but also im 
the moral history of mau. Ifsome 
of them appear in a naked and pri- 
mitive state of barbarism, in others 
the vestiges of ancient art and 
science indicate, that they have suf- 
fered a relapse from a prior stafe of 
civilization. This is particularly ob- 
vious among ihe Malay, Javanese, 
Batta, and Buggess tribes, among 
whom the polished style and ele- 
vated sentiments of many of their 
compositions, and their dexterity im 
some of the arts, especially the com- 
pounding and working of metals, 
form a singular contrast with the 
neglect of personal morality, and the 
relaxation of all the bonds of society, 
while ancient and wise regulations 
are ina great measure superseded 
by the most absurd and barbarous 
usages. 

Among the most barbarous of the 
Horafora and Papua races, there 
are some, who, whether male or fe- 
male, use no species of clothing 
whatever ; and, consequently, exhibit 
few traces of that modesty, which is 
supposed to be innate in the human 
species. The same phenomenon is 
exhibited among the Biajoos, the 
families of whom live constantly to- 
gether on the sea in small boats. 
Vestiges of cannibalism appear to 
exist aniong the greater part of the 
rude tribes in the Eastern Isles; but 
the Battas of Sumatra, who are su- 
pericr to the Malays in the know- 
ledge of arts and letters, have like- 
wise preserved it, as well as the 
Tabunka tribe in Celebes. Of many 
of their most absurd and barbarous 
usages, it is impossible to form at 
present a just opinion; as we are 
totally ignorant of the spirit of them, 
and of the system of religious opi- 
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nions, with which they are con- 
nected. 

The Malays, Javanese, and all the 
east insular Mahommedans are Soo- 
nees, the Shias being unknown to 
them but by report, yet held by 
them in great abhorrence. (Leyden, 
Edinburgh Rertew, Sc.) 

EcpaLa.—aA town and fortress in 
the province of Beugal, distriet of 
Dacea Jeclalpoor, frequently inen- 
tioned in the histories of Bengal, 
but of which not a vestige now re- 
mains. Lat. 24°. 4. N. Long. 90°. 
45’, B. From the lowness of the 
swvrounding country, during the 
rains, it must have been completely 
insulated. 

A.D. 1353, Uyas Khan, the se- 
cond independent mounereh of Ben- 
gal, is deseribed as taking post here, 
when his territories were invaded by 
the Emperor Feroze; who advanced 
to this place, and invested the for- 
tress. The garrison, however, made 
so protraeted a resistance, that the 
rains commenced and inundated the 
country; whiel: compelled the em- 
peror to raise the siege, and return 
to Delhi. Sultan Seid Hossein 
Shah, the ruler of Bengal, from 1499 
to 1520, made this town his chief 
place of residence. (Stewart, 8c.) 

Ectope.—A village in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Malwah, situated abont cight miles 
8S. FE. from Seronge. The adjacent 
country is level and well cultivated, 
and is, with several of the 1cighbonr- 
ing villages, the property of Ameer 
Khan. 

Eper.—A town possessed by in- 
dependent chiefs, in the provinee of 
Gujrat, 53 miles N. N. E. from Ah- 
medabad. Lat. 23°. 35’. N. Long. 
76ers E. 

Evecuerry.— lighart, the Briek 
Foriress).—A town in the Carnatie, 
144 miles N. W. from Madras. Lat. 
14°. 51’. N. Long. 79°. 42”. E. 

Eecuaak, (Jéchauc).—A town in 
the province of Bahar, district of 
Ramgur, 103 miles S. S. L. from 
Patna. Lat.24°9. 10'.N. Long. 85°. 
40’. i. 
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Eercoore, (Iteura).—A town in 
the province of Bahar, district of 
Ramgur, 92 mites S. trom Patna, 
Lat. 249. 18’. N. Long. 85°. 17’. b. 

Erse.—A harbour on the southern 
eoast of Mysol Island, formed by a 
small islet of the same name. Ou 
shore there is a village, where sup- 
plies for ships may be had. 

Ernura, (oe Yenuoor).—A small 
town in the district of South Canara. 
Tat? 13905. N. Long, 95°. 16". 1. 

This town contains cight temples 
belonging to the Jain, and one to 
the Siva Brahmins. ‘Phe forraecr 
have an annual allowance of i+ 
pagodas, and the latter 10 pagodas. 
Asin ihis part of the country the 
worshippers of Jain are more unme- 
rons than those of Siva, the tempies 
of the former onght to have the best 
endowments ; but, while the native 
oficers of government are mostly 
Brahmins, pretence will never be 
wanting fur distressing the Jam 
temples. 

At this place there is an immense 
colossal image of one of the gods 
worshipped by the Jain, which 
stands in the open air, and is formed 
ofone solid piece of granite. The 
hills abont this place are considered 
unproductive, and the country gene- 
rally extremely poor. (2°. Buchanan, 
Se.) 

ELeraanta Iste.—aA small island 
between Bombay and the main Jand, 
about five and a_ half imiles from: 
Bombay, in an easterly direction. 
ais 18°967,N. Bongm7s°. Ee lt 
is five miles in cireumference, and 
contains about 100 inhabitants, whe 
cultivate a little riec, and rear shcep 
and poultry. The island is uecarly 
covered with wood of a Iuxuriait 
growth, and abounds with springs of 
excellent water; it is nevertheless 
almost a desert, and is principally 
celebrated for the remains of Hindoo 
my thclogical excavations and sculp- 
tures which it contains. 

Opposite to the Janding place is a 
colossal stone clephant, cracked and 
mutilated, trom which the Pertu- 
guese named the island; by the na- 
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tives named Gharipoor. ‘The cn- 
trance into the cave is 55 feet wide, 
‘its height 18 feet, and its Jength 
equal to its width. Itis supported 
by massy pillars earved in the rock, 
aud the sides of the caver are 
sculptured into ecompartinents, re- 
presenting the persons of the Hindvo 
mythology; bni the end of the ca- 
vern, opposite the entrance, is the 
most remarkable. 

in the centre is a remarkable 
Trimurti, or three-formed god, Brah- 
ma the creator is in the middle, 
with Vishnu the preserver on one 
side, and Siva or Mahadeva, the de- 
stroyer, on the other, The latter 
helds ia his hands a eobra eapella 
snake, and on his cap, among other 
symnbols, are a human skull and a 
young infant. "Phe under lip of all 
these figures is remarkably thick. 
The length from the chin to the 

“crown of the head is six feet, aud 
their caps are about three feet more. 
On each side of the Trimurti is a 
pilaster, the front of which is filled 
up by a tignre 14 feet high, leaning 
on a dwarf, but beth much de- 
faced, 

Yo the right is a large compart- 
ment hollowed a little, and carved 
with a great variety of figures; the 
largest of whieh is 16 feet high, re- 
presenting the double figure of Siva 
and Parvati, named Viraj, half male 
and half female. On the right of 
the Viraj is Brahma, four-faecd, sit- 
fing on a lotos; und on the left is 
Vishnu, sitting on the shoulders of 
his cagle Garuda. Near Braluna 
are Iudra and Indrani on their ele- 
phaut, and below is a female figure 
holding a chowry. The upper part 
of the compartment is filled with 
stall figures in the attitude of ado- 
ration. 

On the other side of the Trimurti 
is another compartment, with va- 
rious figures of Siva and Parvati his 
wile; the most remarkable of which 
is Siva, In his vindictive charaeter ; 
cight-handed, with a chaplet of 
skulls round his neck. On the right 
of the entrance of the cave Is a 
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square apartment, sapported by 

eigzot colossal figures; containing 3 
gigantic symbol ‘of Mahadua or Siva, 
cut out of the rock, There isa si- 
milar chamber in a smaller cavern, 
whieh is almost filed with rabbish, 
but having the walls covered with 
sculpture. 

The pillars and figures in the cave 
have been defaced by visitors, and 
by ihe zeal of the Portuguese, who 
nade war on the gods and temples, 
as well as on the armies of India. 
lragments of statues strew the floor, 
columuis deprived of their bases 
are suspended from the roof, and 
there are others split and without 
papitals. 

The cave at Elephanta, originally 
dedicated to Siva, is not now in use 
as a temple, nor is it a place of pil- 
grimage, or possessed of a sacerdotal 
establishment ; althongh neighbour- 
ing individuals make vecasional of 
feriigs of prayers and oblatious. 
considering the pains bestowed on 
i, it must at some period of time have 
been hekd in greater estimation; but 
the Grahmins in general disregard 
inpertect or mutilated images. (AZ. 
Grakim, Goldinghan, Meer, §c.) 

Liitore, (élwa).—One of the 
Northern Circars or districts, situat- 
ed principally between the 16th and 
17th degrees of north latitude. 

Ellore aud Condapilly oceupy the 
whole of the space between the 
Krishna and the Gedavery; the dis- 
tricts of Masulipatam towards the 
sea; the inland provinee of Com- 
mim tuwards the west ; and the jeel, 
or lake’ of Colair, whieh is chiefly 
fonued by the overilowings of the 
above two rivers. Its superficial 
contents may be estimated at 2700 
square miles, exclusive of the high 
Wountainols region on the west. 
The principal towns are Ellore, Co- 
Jaireoita, and Gundgoli. (J Grant, 
Se.) 

HLLore.—A town in the Northern 
Cirears, the eapital of a district of 
the same name. Lat. 16°. 46" N. 
Long. 81°. 10% E. 

‘Travelling distance to Hyderabad 
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183 miles; to Madras, 310; to Cal- 
cutta, 719 miles. 

Evora, (&hea).—A town in the 
province of Aurungabad, near the 
city of Déwletabad, and named on 
the spot Verrool. E 

Ina mountain about a mile to the 
east of this town are some remark- 
able excavations of Hindoo temples, 
and mythological symbols, which, in 
magnitude and perfection of execu- 
tion, excel any thing of the kind in 
India. They are described at great 
length in the sixth volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, and appear, like 
other similar cxeavations, to have 
been dedicated to Siva or Mahadeva. 

‘The Bralimins on the spot assert 
that they were formed by Eeloo 
Rajah of Ellichpoor 7914 years ago; 
but, as they are found in the neigh- 
bonrhood of Deoghir or 'Tagara, 
(now Dowletabad), which, prior to 
the Mahommedan conquest in 1293, 
was the capital of a powerful Hin- 
doo principality, they probably ori- 
gimated in the superstition of some 
of the family reigning at that place. 
(Malet, Renmel, &e.) 

ELiicnpoor, (Elichpur).—A town 

in the province of Berar, of which it 
is the proper capital, Nagpoor being 
of recent date, and situated in the 
adjoining province of Gnndwana. It 
was first acquired by the Mahomme- 
dans, under Allah ud Deen, in 1294; 
and is now comprehended in that 
portion of the Berar province be- 
longing to the Nizani. 
_ Travelling distance from Nagpoor 
122 miles; from Oojain, 237; from 
Hyderabad, 319 ; from Poonah, 380 ; 
from Delhi, 604 ; from Madras, 671 ; 
from Calcutta, 844 miles. (Leckie, 
Rennel, §c.) 

Eveanpet.—A town in the Ni- 
zam’s dominions, in the province of 
Hyderabad, 95 miles N. E. from 
Hyderabad. Lat, 18°. 29’. N. Long. 
79°. 20’. E. 

ELiMore.—A town in the Nor- 
thern Circars, district of Cicacole, 20 
niles N. N. E. from the town of 
Cieacole. Lat. 18°. 24’. N. Long. 
84°, 10’. F. 
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Empenoty.—A town in the Na- 
bob of Oude’s tcrritories, in the pro- 
vince of Oude, 10 miles E. trom 
Lucknow. Lat. 26°. 42’. N. Long. 
Br id. E. 

Emenasan, (Aminabad)—A town 
possessed by the Sciks, iu the pro- 
vince of Lahore, 23 miles N. W. 
from the city of Lahore. Lat 32°. 
9’. N. Long. 73°. 42’, ¥. 

Enxcano Istr.—A_ small island, 
about 30 miles in cirenmference, ly- 
ing olf the sonth-west coast of the 
Tsland of Sumatra. Lat. 5°. 20/8. 
Long. 102°. 20’. E. 

In 1645 an expedition was fitted 
ont from Batavia, for the purpose of 
examining this island, which ter- 
minated in entrapping and carrying 
olf 60 or 70 of the inhabitaets, male 
and female. The former died soon 
after their arrival at Batavia, re- 
fusing to eat any other food than 
cocoa nuts; but the women, who 
were distributed aiiong the prin- 
cipal familics of Batavia, proved 
tractable and docile, 

In 1771 it was visited by a vessel 
sent by the governor and council of 
Bencoolen, to explore its produc- 
tions. Owing to the petty thefts of 
the natives, and the imprudent con- 
dnet of the crew, hostilities arose 
between them two days after their 
arrival, which frnstrated the purpose 
of the expedition. On approaching 
the shore large plantations of cocoa 
mit trees were discovered, with se- 
veral spots of gronnd cleared for 
cultivation on the hills. Canoes 
came off to the ship, with cocoa nuts, 
sugar canes, toddy, and a specics of 
yan, 

The inhabitanis are taller and 
fairer than the Malays, their hair 
black, which the men cut short; and 
the women wear long, and neatly 
turncd up. The former go entirely 
naked, except that they sometimes 
throw a picee of the bark of a tree 
or plantain leaf, over their shoulders, 
to protect them from the heat of the 
sun. ‘Nhe latier go also naked, ex- 
cept a piece of plantain leaf round 
their waist. The ears of both men 
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and women have large holes made 
in them, an inch or two in diameter, 
into which they pnt a ring made of 
cocoa nut shell, or a roll of leaves. 
They do not chew betel, nor is their 
language yet ascertained. 

Their canoes are formed of thin 
planks sewn together, sharp pointed 
at each end, provided with out- 
riggers, and capable of containing six 
or seyen men. ‘They always carry 
lances, uot only as offensive wea- 
pons, but for the purpose of striking 
tish. These lances are abont seven 
feet in Jength, formed of hard woods; 
some of which are tipped with pieces 
of bamboo made sharp, and the con- 
cave part filled with fish bones and 
sharks teeth. Some lances are armed 
with pieces of bone made sharp and 
notched, and others pointed with 
bits of irun and copper sharpened. 

The soil of the country is for the 
most part a red clay, and the pro- 
ductions the same as are usually 
found on the coast of Sumatra. No 
rice has been seen amoug the inha- 
bitants, nor have cattle or fowls of 
any kind been observed about their 
houses; which are cireular, raised 
on posts, floored with planks, and 
about eight feet in diameter. The 
Malays, who are much addicted to 
the marvellons, formerly believed 
that the inhabitants of this island 
were all females. (arsden, &c.) 

Tinone, (2nw).—A village in the 
Carnatic, eight miles north from 
Madras, situated on the banks of a 
small salt water Jake, which contains 
abundanee of fine fish and excellent 
oysters. Lat. 18° 134. N. Long. 
$0°. 267. LE. A society in Madras 
have built here by subscription a 
house on the edge of the lake, where 
there is a weekly meeting to cat 
fish, play cards, and sail on the lake 
in pleasure beats; a diversion which 
cannot be enjoyed any where near 
Madras, on account of the surf. 
The town stands on a flat sandy 
bank, and contains about 100 huts 
of the natives, and two European 
houses, besides the subscription- 


house. (J. Graham, Se.) 
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Erroor.—aA town in the Rajeh 
of Mysore’s territories, 108 miles N. 
from Seringapatam. Lat. 13° 48". 
N. Long. 76°. 39’. E. 

This place is enclosed by a gurry, 
consisting of a wall flanked by 
towevs and’a ditch. The Hogegree 
River mms close past the fortifiea- 
tions, to which there is a flight of 
stone steps from the water. It was 
plundered by the Maharattas in 
1790. (Moor.) 

Hrovuad, (Lrodu).— A town in the 
province of Coimbetoor, 104 iniles 
S. E. from Seringapatam. Lat. 11°. 
19’. N. Long. 77°. 50”. FE. : 

'Phis place has a Jarge mud fort, 
occupied by a regiment of scpoys. 
In the government of Hyder, the 
suburbs contained about3000 houses, 
Tippoo’s reign redneed them one 
third ; and the whole were destroyed 
during the invasion of General Mea- 
dows. It is now fast reeovering, and 
contains abuye 400 houses. The 
eanal coming by Eronad from the 
Bhawani River is an execlient work, 
and waters a narrow space of ground, 
15 Malabar honrs journey in Iength- 
The best land about this place lets 
for 21. 7s. per acre, and the worst at 
lls. 4d. The dry field is from 
5s. 10d. to Is. Gd. per acre. (2. 
Buchanan, §c.) 

ETAWEH, (Atava).—A_ district in 
the proviuec of Agra, situated in the 
Doab of the Ganges and Jumna, and 
about the 27th degree of north lati- 
tude. Along with the rest of the 
Doab it was ceded to the British 
by the Nabob ‘of Oude in 1801; 
when a civil establishment for the 
administration of justice, and col- 
lection of the reveune, was fixed at 
Etaweh, subordinate to the Bareily 
court of cireuit and appeal. 

Erawen.—A town in the provinec 
of Agra, 70 miles S. E. trom the eity 
of Agra, Lat. 26°. 46% N. Long. 
78°. oe. Li. 

This place is situated on a very 
high bank of the River Jumna, many 
parts of which, during the dry sex- 
son, are 60 tect high, The town is 
built on the heights, and, as it ap- 
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proaches the river, is divided into a 
number of separate hills by deep 
ravines. "The Jumma is here a large 
river, With many islands of sand, 
which are overflowed during the 
rains. (Hodges, Sc.) 

EwunpiLty.—A Maharatta town 
and small mud fort, in the provinee 
of Berar, 110 miles 8S. 8S. E. from 
Nagpoor, Lat. 18°. 50’. N. Long. 
80°. 55’. FE. 

Eynapoor, ( Ainapoor ).—A town 
in the provinee of Bejapoor, belong- 
ing to the Maharattas, 12 miles S. 
Xi. from Merriteh. Lat. 16°. 50". N. 
Lony. 75. 10. E. 

This 1s a town of considerable 
size, in which there are some Ma- 
hommedan families, who subsist on 
the produce of charitable lands, 
granted in former times, 


18, 


FarpDApoor, (Varadapur). — A 
town in the province ot Berar, 43 


miles N. W. from Jalnapoor. Lat. 
20°. 29". N. Long. 76°. 124, E. ‘The 


fort of Fardapoor is small and weak, 
and belongs to the Nizam, whose 
houndarics commence near to this 
place. 

FairGepvor.—A town belonging 
to the Maharattas, in the province 
of Khandesh, 22 miles S. Ki. from 
Boorhaupoor, Lat. 219 12. N. 
Long. 76°. [. 

Fermut.—An Afghan district in 
the province of Cabul, situated be- 
tween the 33d and 34th degrees of 
north latitude. ‘To the south it has 
the desert, and to the north the dis- 
trict of Ghizni. 

Frrozecur.—A_ town belonging 
to the Nizam, in the provinee of 
Beeder, 120 miles S. W. by S. from 
Hyderabad. Lat. 16°. 8’. N. Long. 
77° Es. 

Ferozepoor, (Firozpur, the City 
of Victory)—A town in the Scik 
territories, in the province of La- 
hore, 53 miles S, by Li, from the city 
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of Lahore, Lat. 31% 5’. N. Long. 
73°. 58’. I. fos 

TF'irozasap.—aA town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, situated on the cast 
side of the Juinna, 24 miles [5. by 8. 
from the city of Agra. Lat. 27°. 9%. 
N. Long. 78° 20" E. ‘This is a 
long straggling village enclosed by a 
inud wall, with a few round towers, 

liROZEPOOR.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, 60 miles S. W. froin 
Delhi. Lat. 279. 55’. N. Long. 76°. 
48). E. 

firnozEH.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, £12 miles N. W. by 
N. lrom the city of Delhi. Lat, 29°. 
17, N. Juong. 75°. 984 iE. 

linozenacun.—A district in the 
Nizau’s dominions, in the province 
of Beeder, extending along the north 
side of the Krishna River, and 
situated between the 16th and 17th 
degrees of north latitade. ‘The prin- 
cipal towns are Virozgur, Alpoor, 
and Sooroepoor. 

Froris iste, (2inde).—A_ large 
island in the Eastern Seas, situated 
between theeighth and ninth degrees 
of south latitude, and the 120th and 
123d of east longitude. In length,it 
may be estimated at 200 miles, by 
36 iniles the average breadth. The 
proper name of this island is Ende, 
it having been denominated Lloris 
by the carly Portuguese writers, and 
atter them by succeeding voyagers 
and geographers. ‘The interior parts 
of}'lorisare mountainous and woody, 
but near the sca coast is a fine open 
country; our information, however, 
with respeet to this large island is 
extremely scanty and imperfect. 
Over the greater part of this island, 
the Birma language prevails, which 
is relatcd in some respects to the 
Buggess aud Javanese. At the vil- 
jage of Larantooca in the straits, 


Which separate Floris from Sa- 
braon and Solor, European ves- 


sels procure refreshments in ex- 
change for ammunition, coarse cut- 
lery, and other small articles. Jor- 
nierly sandal wood in considerable 
quantities might be procured here, 
but at present very little; which, 
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with wax, and occasionally amber- 
gris, compose the exports of the 
island, At an early period the Por- 
tuguese frequented this island, but 
it does not appear they ever esta- 
blished any regular settlement; al- 
though there are still persons calling 
themselves Portuguese, and pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion, 
‘scattered over the island. In the 
Straits of Mangeray, which separate 
this island -from Comobo, the best 
ports for ships are on the Floris 
side. (Bligh, Leyden, Milburn, §c.) 

Formosa, (Zywan).—A_ large is- 
Jand lying off the south-east coast 
of China, distant 100 miles, between 
‘the 23d and 2Gth degrces of north 
latitude. In length it may be esti- 
mated at 180 miles, by 50 miles the 
average breadth. ‘The proper name 
of this island is ‘Tywan, though call- 
ed Formosa by Europeans. 

The Dutch, at an carly period, 
established a settlement on this is- 
Jand, and exercised considerable au- 
thority. In 1625 the Viceroy of the 
Philippines sent an expedition, which 
landed on that part of Formosa next 
the Island of Luzon, where they 
erected fortifications im order to op- 
pose the Dutch, and also to propa- 
gate the Roman Catholic rcligion. In 
1630 the Dutch governor, Neyts, 
treacherously seized some Japanese 
vessels, which were afterwards li- 
berated by the address and bravery 
of their crews. Prior to this period 
the island does not appear to have 
been subject to the Chinese empire. 

About the middie of the 17th cen- 
tury it afforded a retreat to 20 or 
30,000 Chinese, who were unwilling 
to submit to the Tartar conqneror. 
These refugees carried on 2 great 
and Inerative trade with their coun- 
trymen in China, and produecd con- 
siderable revenne to the Dutch go- 
vernment, every person above seven 
years of age paying a eapitation tax 
of halfa guilder 2 month. Whe island 
also being at no great.distance rom 
Japan, the Dutch Company's  ae- 
tory hed an advantageous tra 3 vith 
that enrpire.- 
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In 1653 the Chinese iuhabitants of 
Formosa entered into a conspiracy 
against the Dutch, which was sup- 
pressed with the assistance of the 
original natives. Soon after this, Cox- 
inga, the governor of the maritime 
provinee of 'Tehichiang in China, 
applied for permission to retire to 
the island with his followers, to 
escape the invaders, but permission 
was refused by the Dutch governor. 
Coxinga, in consequence, ordered 
all the Chinese on the island to Join 
him on the continent, which sum- 
mons was obeyed by one half; and, 
in order to distress the rest, he pro- 


hibited all intercourse, and declared 


war against the Dutch. ‘T'wo years 
afterwards peace was re-established, 
but Coxinga, finding his situation in 
China insecure, determined to esta- 
lish a more independent sovereignty 
in Formosa; and, in consequenee, 
resolved to invade that island, being 
cneouraged by the ruinous state of 
the Duteh fortifications. 

In Mareh he arrived at Tywan, or 
Formosa, with a fleet of 600 vessels, 
and made himself master of the town 
and adjacent country, and afterwards 
besieged Fort Zealand. The Dutch 
made several ineffectual efforts to 


‘relieve it, but were cach time re- 


pulsed with considerable slaughter. 
At length the governor, Wesburgh, 
having sustained a close siege as long 
as ti was possible to resist, was 
obliged to surrender the 5th of July, 
1661, and the survivors of the gar- 
rison were allowed to embark on 
board the Dutch ships. ‘This was a 
severe blow onthe Dutch East India 
Company, as while they retained 
Formosa they could controul the 
commerce of the Spaniards, Portn- 
guesc, and Chinese, and had a plaee 
of refreshment for their ships trading 
to Japan. 

Coxinga, not long after he bad 
completed the conquest, engaged in 
a war with the Emperor of China on 
the main land, and was defeated and 
slain ina naval engagement by the 
united fleets of the Dutch and Chi- 
nese. His followers withdrew from 
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dhe coast of China in 260 vessels, 
but the place of their snbsequent 
retreat has never been ascertained. 
Notwithstanding this victory the al- 
lies conld make no impression on 
TPormosa, it was so well defended by 
Coxinga’s unele, Savia, and after- 
wards by his son, 'Tehing King May. 

After Coxinga’s death it is pro- 
bable that the dynasty continued to 
be distingnished by his name, as the 
records of the English Hast India 
Company, in 1671, mention a war 
between the King of Java, and Cox- 
sin, the ebief of Kormosa, whose 
power, at that period, controuled thie 
King of Jambec on Sumatra, and of 
Johore on the Malay Peninsula, dn 
1676 the English East India Com- 
pany had a factory on Formosa, the 
chief objeet of which was, through 
this medium, to effect a trade with 
Japan. At this time the principal 
exports from Formosa were tine cop- 
per and gold, both probably pro- 
eured from Japan. 

In the year 1683 the reigning 
prince, ‘Pehing Ki San, voluntarily 
surrendered his dominions to the 
Emperor of China, who settled a 
pension on him. The Chinese hav- 
ing thus easily acquired Lormosa, 
garrisoned it with a strong body of 
troops, and with them it has re- 
mained until within these few years. 

In 1805 the Ladrone pirates had 
aequired possession of a great part 
of the south-west coast.of Formosa, 
which exported a great deal of grain 
to the provinee of TVokin in China. 
(Maepherson, Bruce, Zuniga, Kri- 
senstern, §c.) 

Fort WittiaM.—Sce CaLcutta. 

Fort St. Davip.—A town on the 
sea coast of the Carnatic, 100 miles 
S.S. W. from Madras, and 158.8. 
W. from Pondicherry. Lat, 119. 46’, 
N. Long. 799%. 57’, BE. ‘Three eca- 
siderable rivers, coming from the 
westward, gain the sea in the space 
ot four miles within the bounds of 
Fort St. David. The bed of the 
Panaur lies about 1800 yards to the 
north of the River of 'Tripapolore, 
and the two communicate by a canal 
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which runs nearly parallel to, and 
abont 1000 yards distant from, the 
margin of the sea. Fort St. David 
stands in ihe angle where the canal 
joins the River ef Pripapolore, which 
passes close to the site of the fort, 
and then sends to the sonth an arm 
that soon joins the River of Banda- 
pollam, when both united in one 
channel coniune along the eastern 
side of Cuddalore, separated from 
the sea by a mound of sand. 

This fuetory was first established 
in 1691, when the Court of Directors 
ordered a purchase to be made trom 
the Ram Rajah of anew settlement 
at Tegnapatam, whieh was carried 
into execution, and named Fort St. 
David, the territory acquired being 
Jarger than that belonging to Ma- 
cras. 

In 1693 it was discovered, that a 
plot had been arranged by Dr. Black- 
well, the snrgeon to the garrison, to 
deliver up Fort St. David to Zulficar 
Khan, the general of Aurengzebe, 
then besieging the Ram Rajah in 
Gingce; in recompenee for which he 
was to reccive a large sum of money, 
and be made governor of Porto 
Novo. He was seized and carried 
to Madras, where he made full con- 
fession; when it appeared the plot 
comprehended the seizure of the 
whole of the English settlements. 
In 1702 the ground rent of Vort St. 
David was farmed for 2805 pagodas, 
and the tobacco and betel nut for 
2756 pagodas. 

After the capture of Madras, in 
1746, by the Mrench under M. La 
Bourdonnais, the English factory re- 
tired here, and were again besieged, 
but without success. From this pe- 
riod it continned the head of the 
English settlements on the Coro- 
mandel Coast until 1758, when it 
was taken by M. Lally after a short 
siege. On this event the Freneh 
completely demolished the fortifica- 
tions, which were never rebuilt. For 
this they afterwards suffered severe 
retribution when Pondicherry was 
(Orme, Bruce, Wilks, Se.) 
Fortiviep Istanp, (Laswa Rasa 
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Durga).—A_ small island, abont a 
mile in circumference, on the coast 
of North Canara, a little way north 
from the entrance into Onore Lake. 
Lat. 14° 16’. N. Long. 74°. 27’, E. 

It was originally fortified by Si- 
ruppa Nayaka, the Rajah of Ikeri, 
but was greatly strengthened by 
Tippoo, who intended to make it 
his naval arsenal. When taken from 
him, in 1792, by three British fri- 
gates, the garrison consisted of 200 
men, and 34 pieces of cannon, 
with provisions and ammunition i 
proportion. Besides the military 
stores and pepper there were found 
here 20 tons of iron spikes for build- 
ing, with almost the whole of the 
iron work for a 60 gum ship, and 
some lesser naval stores. The ship 


for which this preparation was made. 


was nearly completed, but had been 
scuttled and sunk in the river at 
Onore on the commencement of 
hostilities. 

This island contains cocoa nut, 
palins, and plantain trees, with abun- 
dance ot fresh water. It produces 
the best sort of cari, which is used 
by the natives in painting their 
houses. (Dirom, F. Buchanan, §c.) 

FRING YBAZAR.—A small town in 
the province of Bengal, district of 
Dacca Jelalpoor, situated on the 
west side of the Dullasery, near its 
junction with the Megna, 13 miles 
S. W. trom Dacca. Lat. 23°. 33’. N. 
Long. 90°, 23’, 1. 

When Shaista Khan, the Mogul 
Viceroy of Bengal, invaded Chitta- 
gong, then possessed by the Mughs, 
in 1666, he was joined by many of 
the native Portngnese, who fled to 
the Mogul army for protection. A 
considerable number of them he sct- 
tled here, and from this cireninstance 
the name of the place originated, 
but nonce of their descendants now 
remain. During the height of the 
rainy season, the vast expanse of 
water here appears lke an intand 
sea, and the depth is very great. 
(Stewart, Se.) 

Furcos Istr.—A small island 
about 40 miles in circumference, one 


‘ 
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of the most southerly of the Philip- 
pines. Lat. 9°. 25’. N. Long. 123°. 
25’. E. 

Fuca Iste.—A small island about 
35 miles in circumference, one of 
the Philippines, and situated due 
north from the large island of Luzon, 
or Luconia. Lat. 19° N. Long. 
121°. 30’. E. 

FULALEE.—A small branch of the 
Indus, which it rejoins in latitude 
25°. 9’. N. a few miles below Hy- 
derabad, the capital of the province 
of Sinde. 

Ascending the Fulalee from its 
junction with the Indus up to Hy- 
derabad, it winds so much, that, al- 
though the direct distance by land is 
not more than 14 imiles, the route by 
water is notless than 24 miles. The 
depth of water in this part of the 
route, dnring the month of August, 
is from four to six fathoms, and 
there are many villages scaitercd on 
each side of the river. ‘The natives 
of Sinde assert, that the Fulalee, at 
some distance to the north of Hy- 
derabad, communicates with the In- 
dus, forming an island of the coun- 
try ronnd the city of Hyderabad. 
This island, named Gungah, near 
the banks of the river, is, in many 
places, well cultivated, which is also 
the case with the opposite side. 
(Mazxfield, &c.) 

Fuuta, (Phalata, Fertility).—A 
large village in the provinee of Ben- 
gal, situated on the east bank of the 
River Hooghly, 20 niles S. S. W.in 
a straight direction fron: Calentta, 
but much more by the windings of 
the river. Lat. 22° 19’. N. Long. 
88°, 20’. E. The anchorage here is 
safe, ships being protected trom the 
swell of the sea. ‘The bottom is a 
stiff clay, in which the anehors hold 
so fast that it is diflieult to weigh 
them. 

Furruckspsp, (Farakhabad, a 
Happy Abode.)\—A district in the 
province of Agra, situated in the 
Doab of the Ganges and Jumna, 
aud between the 27th and 28th de- 
erees of north Jatitude. 'Fhis small 
district extends along the western 
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bank of the Ganges, and was sur- 
ronnded by the dominions of the 
Nabob of Oude, to whom the Patan 
chief of Furrnckabad was tributary. 
In 1801, by an arraugement with 
the former, the tribute payable hy 
the latter was transferred .to the 
Company; and, in 1802, the civil 
and inilitary government of the coun- 
try were assunied, making an allow- 
ance to the Nabob of Furruckabad 
of 180,000 rnpces per annnm. 

Prior to this period the state of the 
country was inost wretched. Miur- 
ders were so frequent, that the in- 
habitants did not dare to venture 
out after simset; and the workmen 
who came out of the British military 
cantonments always retired to their 
own houses during day ight. Since 
the transfer the robbers have been 
extirpated, and owing to the security 
of property, the value of the lands 
have greatly risen. It wonld be casy 
to prove that the great bulk of the 
inhabitants of every part of India 
have reason to rejoice at coming un- 
der the British eontronl, but the 
blessings to this small district in par- 
ticular are inealenlable. (Lord Va- 
lentia, Treaties, Rennel, &c.) 

Furruckssap.—A town in the 
province of Agra, district of Vur- 
ruckabad, of which it is the eapital. 
Lat. 27°, 23’. N. Long. 79°. 337, EK. 

This town was built by a Patan 
colony about 100 years ago, and is 
situated at a short distunce trom the 
west side of the Ganges. ‘The strects 
are wide, and the houses and open 
places are shaded with trees. A con- 
siderable trade is carricdon, and the 
town rendered flourishmg by the vi- 
emity of the British cantonments. 
On the cession of the district, in 
3802, by the Nabob of Oude, a civil 
establishment for the administration 
of justice, and colfection of the re- 
venie, Was settled here, subordinate 
to the Barcily court of circuit and 
appeal. 

‘Travelling distance from Lucknow 
111 miles, from Benares 755, from 
Valeutta byBirboom 755 miles. (Lord 
YValentia, Rennel, §c.) 
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Furruckxacur.—A town in the 
province of Delhi, 30 miles S. W. 
from the city of Dethi, Lat. 28° 
30’. N. Long. 76°. 41, E. 

VutTencuur, (Fatahghar, the 
Fort of Victory)—A town in the 
province of Agra, district of Iur- 
ruckabad, 90 miles W.N. W. from 
Lueknow. Lat, 279%, 22’. N. Long. 
79°, 34’, E. A brigade of troops is 
usnally cantoned at this place, which 
is close to furrackabad. 

Furriroor.—a town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, 25 miles W.S. W. 
trem the city of Agra, Lat, 27° 5’. 
N. Long. 77% 34’. E. 

This place is enclosed by a stone 
wall of great extent, built by the 
Emperor Acber. ‘The space within 
does not appear ever to hase been 
filled with buildings, and the part 
now inhabited is bunt an ineonsider- 
able village, ‘The neighbouring hills 
are composed of a’ greyish stone, 
and have supplied the materials of 
which the town is built. On, the 
most elevated part of the rock stands 
the tomb of Shah Sclim Cheestee, 
by the eflicacy of whose devotion the 
Empress of Acber, after remaining 
several years barren, became preg- 
nant, and bore a son, who, in ho- 
nour of the saint, was named Scliin ; 
and, on ascending the throne of Hin- 
dostan, took the name of Jehangeer. 
(Hunter, &c.) 

Vutryroor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmcer, within the tern- 
torics of the deynagur Rajpoots, 70 
miles N.N. W.trom Jynagur. Lat. 
27°. 51’. N. Long75°. 7 Ei. @ihis 
place is inhabited by a tribe of Ma- 
hhommedans, named Kaiem Khance. 

Fyzaban, (a beautifid Residence.) 
—A town in the provinee of Onde, 
situated on the south side of the 
Goggrah, or Dewah River, 80 imiles 
vast fron Lueknow. Lat. 26°. 46’. 
N. Long. §2° 10’. E. During the 
reign of Sujah nd Dowlah this was 
the capital of his dominions, but his 
son removed the seat of government 
to Lucknow. Here are the remains 
of a fortress, and of Sujah ud Dow- 
lah’s palace. The city is of con- 
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siderable extent, and still contains 
a numerous population, chiefly of 
the lower classes; the great men, 
accompanied by the merchants, bank- 
ers, and money changers, having 
migrated along with the court to 
Lucknow. Adjoining is the ancient 
city of Oude, or Ayocha, the eapital 
of the great Ram, who conquered 
Ceylon. (fennel, Hodges, Foster, 
&¢.) 


G. 


GALESoNG.—A small province si- 
tuated at the southern extreiity of 
Celebes, the inhabitants of which 
are esteemed the best sailors on the 
island. 

Gackiest.—A_ sinall village in 
Ceylon to the south of Columbo, 
where there is a church for the ac- 
commodation both of the Dutch and 
Ceylonese, many of the latter having 
been converted to the Christian re- 
ligion. Lat. 16°. 59’. N. Long. 79°. 
51’. E. 

Ganpapoor, (Gandhapur, the fra- 
grant Town).—A town in the Ma- 
haratia territories, in the province 
of Aurnngabad, 62 miles north from 
Ahmednuggur. Lat. 19°. 54. N. 
Long. 75°. 11’. E. 

Gankau.—A small town in the 
province of Sinde, district of Tatta. 
Lat. 24°, 46’. N. Long. 67°. 56’. E. 

This place stands on the banks of 
a sal{ water creek communicating 
with the sea, and navigable for 
small boats; but the trade is insig- 
nificant, and the poverty of the in- 
habitants extreme. ‘There are a few 
wells near the town, but the water 
is neither good nor plentiful. 

The surrounding country consists 
of a light salt saud, which, in a 
fresh breeze, rises in such clouds as 
almost to blind man and beast. , A 
strong glare is reflected during the 
day, and the wind is dry and ex- 
tremely parching. A few lye shrubs 
are scattered over this tract. ‘Two 
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miles E. N. E. from Gahrah the 
couniry improves, and there is a 
plain three miles in extent, and ca- 
pable of cultivation, remaining in a 
state of nature. (Maxfield, §c.) 

Gances, (Ganga).—Prior to the 
commencement of the 19th century 
the Ganges had been traeed by Hin- 
doo pilgrims from Hindostan inte 
the snowy mountains, which run in 
a direction north west to south cast, 
on the frontiers of India; and, on 
the side of Tibet, had been approach- 
ed by Lama surveyors, whose route 
terminated at Kentaisse, a range of 
snowy mountains on the west and 
south of Tibet. The intervemng 
space wasa region of conjecture au 
roinance, Whether a vast tract of 
Alpine country intervened, or sim- 
ply a ridge of lofty mountains clothed 
in eternal snow, whieh Jast position 
seemed the most probable. 

Until 1807 all the maps represent- 
ed this river flowing within the Hi- 
malaya chain of snowy mountains 
many hundred miles, from an imagi- 
nary lake, named Mapama, to Gan- 
goutri, This corse appeared to Mr. 
Colebrooke, and the late Licut. Col. 
Colebrooke, to rest on very slender 
foundations. They thought it very 
improbable that a stream less than 
the Alacananda, as the Bhagirathi 
was represented to be, should have 
its source so much more remote than 
the larger stream; and that flowing 
(as was supposed) for many hundred 
miles throngh a mountainous region, 
it should receive no greater acces- 
sions from mountain torrents. Praun 
Poori, the Sanyassee, had, prior to’ 
this, also declared, that ihe river at 
Gangoutri, which was visited by him 
on his return from Cashmere, was so 
narrow, thatit might be leaped over; 
which is incompatible with the no- 
tion of a distant source of the river. 
So narrow a stream could be only a 
mere brook or rivulet, whose re- 
motest source, these gentlemen con- 
jectured, must be only a few miles 
distant. 

To verity these conclusions Lieut. 
Webb was sent by the Bengal go- 
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vernment, in 1808, to survey the 
sources of the Gauges; and the in- 
formation acquired by him deter- 
mined hii to assign them a sitaation 
south of the Himalaya Mountains. 
His reasons for adopting this opinion 
he has published, the principal of 
which are, 

ist. That it had universally been 
experienced during his journey, that 
the supply of water from springs and 
tributary streams was suflicient, ina 
course of cight or 10 iniles, to swell 
the most minute rivulet into a con- 
siderable and unfordable stream. 

2dly. ‘Vhe course of the Ganges 
and Alacananda Rivers was follow- 
ed, uutil the former became a shal- 
low and almost stagnant pool, and 
the latter a small stream; and both 
having, in addition to springs and 
rivulets, a considerable visible sup- 

ly from the thawing of the snow. 

t is therefore aoncluded from ana- 
logy, that the sourecs of these rivers 
could be little, if at all removed from 
the station at which these remarks 
were collected. 

No doubt, therefore, can remain, 
that the different branches of the 
river above Llurdwar take their rise 
on the southern side of the Himalaya 
chain of snowy mountains; and it is 
presumable, that all the tributary 
streams of the Ganges, including the 
Sarjew or Gog ggrah, and the Juma, 
whose most conspicuous fountain is 
at liftle distance from the Ganges, 
also rise on the sonthern side of that 
chain of mountains, 

Every account agreed that the 
source of the Ganges is more remote 
than the place called Gangoutri, 
which is merely the point w hence it 
issues from Himalaya,not, as related, 
through a seerct passage or cavern, 
resembling a cow’s month; but its 
current is perecptible beyond that 
place, although the access be so ob- 
structed as to exclude further 1¢- 

search. The pilgrims, and those 
persons who reside within a few 
miles of Gangoutri, and who gain a 
livelihood by bringing the water 
from the spot, say that” the road be- 
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yond Gaugoutri is passalle only for 
a few miles, when the current is en- 
tircly concealed under heaps of snow, 
which no traveller ever has sur- 
mounted or can surmount, 

After issuing from the mountains 


‘near [lurdwar, to the conflux with 


the Jumna at Allahabad, the first 
large river that joins it, the bed of 
the Ganges is generally from a mile 
io one and a quarter miles wide. 
Fron hence its course becomes more 
winding, and its bed wider, until 
having ‘suiecessively received the 
Gogerah, the Soane, and the Gun- 
duck, besides many snialler streains, 
its channel attains its full width, as 
it afterwards in some parts becomes 
so narrow as half a mile; and, where 
no islands intervene, is in some 
places three miles wide. When at 
its lowest, the principal channel va- 
ries from 400 yards to one and a 
quarter miles wide, but is common- 
ly about three-fourths of a mile in 
breadth. 

The Ganges is fordable at some 
places above its coutlux with the 
Jumna, but the navigation is never 
interrupted. At 500 miles from the 
sea the channel is 30 feet deep when 
the riveris at the lowest; whichdepth 
continues to the sea, where the sud-_ 
den expansion of the stream deprives 
it of the force necessary to sweep 
away the bars of sand and mud 
thrown across it by the strong sonth- 
erly winds, so that the principal 
branch of the Ganges cannot be en- 
tered by large ves sels. 

"About 200 miles from the sea 
(but 300, reckoning the windings of 
the river) commences the Delta of 
the Ganges. ‘The two westernmost 
branches, named theCossimbazar and 
Jellinghy rivers, unite and form af 
terwards what is named the Hooghly 
River, which forms the Port of Cal- 
entta, and the only branch of the 
Ganges that is commonly navigated 
by ships. The Cossinbazar River is 
almost dry from October to May; 
the Jellinghy River, although a 
stream, runs in it during the whole 
year, is in some years unnavigable 
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dnring two or three of the driest 
mouths; so that the only subordi- 
nate branch of the Ganges that is at 
all times navigable for boats is the 
Chandnah iver. which Separates at 
Moddapoor, and terminates in the 
Hooringotta River. 'That part of 
the Delta bordering on the sea is 
composcd ot a labyrinth of rivers and 
creeks, named the Sunderbunds, 
which, including the rivers that 
bonnd it, give an expansion of 200 
miles to the branches of the Ganges 
at its junetion with the sea. 

The descent of the river is about 
nine inches per mile; but the wind- 
ings are so great as to reduce the 
dechvity to less than four inches per 
mile. In the dry season the mean 
rate of motion is less than three miles 
per hour. -In the wet season, and 
while the waters are draining off 
from the innndated lands, the cnr- 
rent rans from five to six miles an 
hour; and there are instances of its 
running seven and eight miles in par- 
particular situations. 

The Ganges appears to owe its 
increase as much to the rain that 
falis in the mountains, as to that 
which falls in the plains of Hindos- 
tap, for it rises 154 feet ont of 32 
feet (the sum total of its rising) by 
the latter end of June, and the rainy 
season does not properly begin in 
most of the flat countnes until about 
that time. Jn the mountains the 
rains begin early in April; and, by 
the latter end of that month, when 
the rain water has reached Bengal, 
the rivers begin to rise by very slow 
degrees, the increase being only one 
inch per day for the first fortnight. 
Jt then cradually augments to two 
aud three inches betore i any quantity 
of rain falls in the low countries; 
and when the rain becomes general 
its increase, at a medium, is five 
inches per day. By the latter end 
of July all the lower parts of Bengal 
are overflowed contiguons to the 
Ganges and Brahmapootra, and form 
an inundation of more than 100 miles 
in width, nothing appearing hut vil- 
lages and trees, and here and there 
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the artificial site of an abandoned 
village, appearing like an island. 
Owing to the quantity of rain that 


_falls in Bengal, the lands in general 


are overflowed to a considerable 
height long before the bed of the 
river is filled, the ground adjacent to 
the river bank, to the extent of some 
miles, being higher than the rest of 
the country. There are particular 
tracts guarded from inundation by 
dikes, which are kept up at an enor- 
mous expense; yet do not always 
succeed, owing to the want of tena- 
city in the soil of which they are 
composed. It is calenlated that the 
Jength of these dikes, collectively, 
exceeds 1000 miles. 


Table of the Increase of the Ganges 
and its Branches. 


AT JELLINGHY. AT DACCA. 
ft. in. ft. in. 
In Mayitrose 6 6 - 2 4 
June - - 9 6 - 4 6 
Jnly - - -12 6 - 5 6 
In the first halfof 
August - - 4 0 - 111 
Feet 32 0 14 3 


The inundation is nearly at a stand 
in Bengal tor some days preceding 
the 15th of August, when it begins to 
run off, though great quantities of 
rain still continue to fall during Au- 
gust and September; but a decrease 
of rain has by this time taken place 
in the mountains, and a consequent 
deficiency jn the supplies to keep up 
the innndation. The daily decrease 
of the Ganges, during the latter half 
of August and September, is from 
three to four inches; from Septem- 
her to the end of November it gra- 
dually lessens from three inches to 
one and a half inches; and from 
November to the end of April is only 
half an inch per day at a medium. 

Approaching the sea from the h- 
mits to whieh the tide reaches, the 
height of the periodical increase gra- 
dually diminishes, until it totally dis- 
appears at the point of confluence 
with the sea. ‘The oecan,preserving 
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at all times the same level, neces- 
sarily influences the level of the wa- 
ters that communicate with it. At 
Luckipoor there is a dillerence of 
about six feet between the height 
in the different seasons; at Dacca 
and places adjacent 14; and at 
Custce of 31 feet. The latter place 
is abont 240 miles from the sea by 
the course of the river; and the sur- 
face of the river there is, diving the 
dry season, 80 feet above the level 
of the sea at high water. 

The quantity of water discharged 
hy the Ganges, in one second of time, 
during the dry season, is $0,000 cu- 
bie feet; but the nver when full, hav- 
ing twiee the volume of water in it, 
and its motion being accelerated in 
the proportion of five to three, the 
quantity discharged that season is 
405,000 cubic leet. Taking the me- 
dium of the whole year, it will be 
nearly 180,000 cubic feet per second 
of time. 

In Bengal the banks of the Ganges 
exhibit a varicty of appearances, ac- 
cording to the nature of the soil, or 
the degree of force with which the 
current stikes against them. In 
those parts where the velocity of the 
stream is greatest, and the soil ex- 
tremely loose, they become perpen- 
dicular, and crumble in so frequent- 
ly, as to render it dangerous to ap- 
proach them. ‘The bank is often 
excavated into a number of deep 
bays, with projecting points between 
them, round which the cimrent rushes 
with great rapidity; bunt is consider- 
ably slackened, and has even a retro- 
grade motion in the interior part of 
the gulf In the lngher parts, where 
a conker soil (a hard, reddish, calca- 
reous earth) prevails, the banks of 
the Ganges are not so liable to be 
undermined. 

The Rajemal Hills, from which se- 
veral rocky points project into the 
river, as at Sierygully, Pointy, and 
Pattergotta, have for ages opposed 
effectually the encroachments of the 
river. Vhe depth of the water in 


the navigable part of the Ganges, 


not fur from Colgong, is lrequeutly 
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upwards of 70 feet; vet in this neigh- 
bourhood new islands have risci to 
more than 20 feet above the level of 
the stream. ‘The quantity of land 
whieh has been destroyed by the 
river in the course of a few years, 
from Colgong to Sooty, will amount, 
on a moderate calcnlation, to 40 
square niles, or 25,600 square acres; 
but this is counterbalanced, in a 
great measure, by the alluvion which 
has taken place on the opposite 
shore, and by the new island of Sun- 
deep, which alone contains above 
10 square niles. 

In its course through the plains the 
Ganges receives 11 rivers, some of 
which are equal to the Rhine, and 
smailer than the Thames,besides some 
a great many others of lesser note. 
The largest tributary streams to the 
Ganges in Bengal and Bahar are the 
Gagprah, tle Soane, and the Coosy, 
or Cosa. Such of these rivers as are 
narrowest are remarkable tor their 
windings; the larger rivers having a 
tendency to run in more direet lines. 

Within the space of 100 miles the 
Ganges, by the winding of its course, 
is calenlated to inereasc the distance 
to 125 miles. 

The Gogerah, or Dewah, to 112 
miles. \ 

The Hooghly from Calcntta to 
Nuddea inereases from 60 to 76. 
niles. 

The Goompty, from its ontlet np- 
wards, inercases trom 100 to 175 
miles, 

‘The Issamutty and Jaboona, from 
Dewangunge to Bansetullah, in- 
crease from 100 to 217 miles, 

Althongh the sonrees of the Brah- 
mapootra haye never been explored, 
it is probable they are separated from 
those of the Ganges only by a narrow 
range of snow-clad peaks, about the 
32d degree of north latitude, and the 
82d of east longitude. L'rom henre 
they direct their conrses towards op- 
posite quarters, until they are more 
than 1200 miles asunder; but atter- 
wards mect und internix their wa- 
ters before they join the sea, the 
Ganges having then performed a 
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journey, mcluding the windings, of 
about 1500 miles. 

It is only that part of the river 
which hes in a line from Gangoutri, 
where iis feeble stream issues from 
Himalaya to Sagor Island, below 
Caleutta, that is particularly sacred, 
and named the Gunga, or Bhagi- 
rathi, The Hooghly River, there- 
fore, of European geographers is 
considered the true Ganges; and the 
great branch that runs ‘cast to join 
the Brahmapootra is, by the Hin- 
doos,. called Puddah (Padma) or 
Padmawati, and is not by them 
estecmed equally sacred. Although 
the water of the whole river from 
Gangoutri to Sagor is holy, yet there 
are places more eminently sacred 
than the rest,and to these pilgrims 
from a disianee resort to perform 
their ablutions, and to take up the 
water that is used in their cere- 
monies. 

Vhe chief of these are the five 
Prayags, or holy junctions of rivers, 
of which Allahabad is the principal, 
and by way of distinction named 
simply Prayag. Tlie others are si- 
tuated in the province of Serinagur, 
at the confluence of the Alacananda, 
with different small rivers, and are 
named Devaprayaga, Rudraprayaga, 
Carnaprayaga, and ’ Nandaprayaga, 
The other sacred places arc Hurd- 
war, where the river first escapes 
from the mountains; Uttara Jana- 
gir, a short distance below Mong- 
hir and Sagor Island, at the month 
of the Calentia River, named by 
Europeans the Hooghly. Besides 
its sanetity, the Ganges is much 
esteemed for its medicinal pro- 
perperties, and is on this account 
drauk by many Mahommedans. 
In 1792 Abd ul Hakeem, the reign- 
ing Nabob of Shanoor, neur the 
west coast of India, although at the 
distance of more than 1000 miles 
from this river, never drank any 
other water. 

In the Hindoo Mythology Ganga 
(the Ganges) is deseribed as the 
eldest daughter of the great imoun- 
tain Elimayata ; her sister Ooma as 
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the spouse of Mchadeva, the destroy~- 
ing power. 

She is called Ganga on account of 
her flowing throngh gang, the earth; 
she is called Jahnavi froma choleric 
Hindoo saint, whose devotions she 
interrupted on her passage to the 
sea, aud, in a fit of displeasure, he 
drank her entirely up; but was af- 
terwards induced, by the hninble 
supplications of the Devas (deini- 
gods), to discharge her by his ears. - 

She is called Bhaghirathi from the 
royal devotee Bhagaratha, who, by 
the intensity and austerity of his de- 
votions, brought her from heaven to 
ihe carth, from whence she pro- 
ceeded to the infernal regions, to re- 
animate the ashes of some of his 
ancestors. 

She is called Triputhaga, on ae- 
count of her proceeding forward in 
three different. directions, watering 
the three w orlds—heaven, earth, 
and the infernal regions. 

According to the Bislininieal 
Mythology, “the sea, although dug 
before the descent of the Ganges 
from heaven, is, by the Hindoos, 
supposed to have been empty of 
water. (Rennel, Colebrooke, Colonet 
Colebrooke, Webb, Raper, Reamayon, 
F, Buchanan, Moor, §c.) 

GanGpoors—A small district in 
the province of Gundwana, situated 
about the 22d degree of north lati- 
tude, and bounded on the north by 
the British distriet of Chuta Nag- 
poor, in Bahar. During the reign 
of Aurengzcbe, it was formally an- 
nexed to the Sonhah of Allahabad, 
although but in nominal subjection 
1o the Mogul dominion. It isa bar- 
ren, mountainous, aud unproductive 
territory, and still possessed by ma- 
tive zemindars. ‘The chief river is 
the Soank, and the principal towns 
Gangpoor ’and Padah. 

Gancpoor.—a town possessed by 
independent zemindars, in the pro- 
vince of Guudwana, the capital of 
a small district of ihe same name. 
Lat. 22°. 4’, N. Long. 84°. 10’. EH. 

GANGOUTRI, (Gane rotari)—A ce- 
lebrated place of Hindoo pilgrimage 
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rtiong the Himalaya Mountains, in 
the province of Serinagur. Lat.31°. 
4'.N, Long. 78° 9! i. 

At this place the breadth of the 
Ganges is abont 15 or 20 yards, the 
current moderate, and not above 
waist deep. ‘Two miles further on 
is the place called the Cow’s Mouth. 
Itis a large stone in the middle of 
the bed of the river, the water pass- 
ing it on each side, and disclosing a 
small piece above the surface, to 
which fimey may attach the idea of 
acow. he river runs from the di- 
reetion of N. by E. and on the bank, 
near Ganguutri, is a small temple, 
about cight or 10 feet high, contain- 
ing two or three images represent- 
ing the Ganges, the Bhagiraihi, &ce. 
‘There are three coonds, or basins, 
where the pilgrims bathe, called 
Brahmacoond, Vishnncoond, and 
Suryacoond, formed in the bed of 
the river. 

Tn 1808 Lieutenant Webb and 
his party approached within 16 or 
18 miles horizontal distance from 
this place; but, on account of the 
extreme’ diffienity of the road, and 
want of time, could proceed no fur- 
ther, This short distance was reckon- 
ed a joumey that wonld occupy six 
or seven days. The pilgrims, and 
other persons in the vicinity, who 
gain a livelihood by bringing water 
from the spot, say, that. the road he- 
yond Gangontri is passabie only tor 
a few miles, where the current is 
entirely conecaled mder heaps of 
snow, Which no traveller ever has 
surmounted, or can surmount, 

The pilerimage to Gangoutri is 
considered a great exertion “of Hin- 
doo devotion; the performance of it 
is supposed to redeem the performer 
from troubles in this world, and in- 
sure a happy transit through all the 
stages of transmigration whieh he 
may have to undergo. ‘The water 
taken from henee is drawn under 
the inspection of a Brahmin, to whoin 
a trifling sum is paid for the privi- 
fer’ of taking it. It is afterwards of- 
fered up. by, or on the part of the 
pilgrim, 
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hath, a celebrated place of worship 
in Bengal. The specific gravity of 
this river is said to cxceed that of 
the neighbouring river the Alaea- 
nanda, ‘according to Hindoo belief, 
and is so pure, as neither to evapo- 
rate, nor to become corrupted by 
being kept. The mountains in the 
vicinity of Gangoutni have a’ very 
barren appearance, the only tree 
produced being the Bhuyjapatra. 
(Raper, Webbe, $e.) 

GANJAM, (Ganjam, the Depot).—A 

sea-port town in the Northern Cir- 

cars, the capital of a district of the 
same name. Lat. 19°. 23’. N. Long. 
85°, 19’. E. ‘The fort is a small pen- 
tagon on plain ground; and, when 
properly garrisoned, capable of 
making a considerable resistanee, 
Sugar and jagary arc cultivated in 
this neighbourhood, bnt the country 
to the north of Ganjam is very low, 
and under water during the rains, 
Ganjam is now one.of the five dis- 
tricts into which the Northern Cir- 
cars have been subdivided, and the 
residence of a judge and collcetor. 
The Bengal revenne of judicial sy3- 
tem was introdneed in 1804. 

The principal towns for the coast- 
ing trade in this district are Ganjam, 
Munsureotta, Sornapoor, Barvah, 
Calingapatam, and Banpanapados ; 
at which ports, between the Ist of 
May, 1811, and the 30th of April, 
1812, $83 vessels and craft. inea- 
suring 9470 tons, arrived ; and 206, 
measuring 25,802, departed. 

‘The total value of imports at Gan- 
jam, during the above period, was 
106,250 rupees, of which only 6414 
rupees was from places beyond the 
territories subject to the Madras go- 
vernment, and the whole of this from 
Calentta. The total value of the 
exports, Within the same period, was 
47) ,503 rpees, of which only $553 
rupees was to plares beyond the 
territories of the Madras govern- 
ment, viz. 
ie Caleutta - = 

To Botany Bay - 5396 


Arcot Rupees 
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Distance from Calcutta 372 miles ; 
from Madras 650. (J. Grant, Roz- 
burgh, Upton, Report on External 
Commerce, &e.) 

GakewpuNn.—A town in the Nah- 
ry Sankar province, situated to the 
uorth of the Himalaya ridge of moun- 
tains. Lat. 33°. 18,N. Long. 80°. 
63’. E. 

Garnupy, (Gurunadi)—A small 
town in the province of Bengal, dis- 
trict of Dacca Jelalpoor, situated 
on the west bank of the great branch 
of the Ganges, named the Puddah. 
Lat. 22°, 59’. N. Long. 90°. 11’. E. 

Garrows, (Garudas).—A moun- 
tainons district, tributary to the Com- 
pany, on the north-eastern frontier 
of Bengal, and situated between 
the 25th and 26th degrees of north 
latitude. It is bounded on the north 
by Rangamatty, and on the east 
by Assam; but its proper limits 
have never been correctly ascer- 
tained. 

‘The country is hilly, but very fer- 
tile, and tolerably well inhabited. 
One of the chief villages is Ghose- 
vzong. There are rivers at the several 
passes into the bills, the principal of 
which are the Nati, the Maharishi, 
the Sumaserry, and the Mahadco. 
‘hese rivers are of a sandy, gya- 
velly bottom, with much limestone 
and iron ore. ‘The Mahadeo has 
abundance ot coals, the oil of which 
is esteemed, in the hills, a enre for 
cutaneous disorders. ‘There are but 
few sorts of fish in the rivers, but 
the common river turtle are to be 
had in great numbers. 

A Gurow is a stout, well-shaped 
man, hardy, and able to do much 
work. ‘They have a surly look, a 
flat caflry nose, small cyes, genc- 
rally blue or brown, wrinkled tore- 
head, and overhanging cyebrow, 
with a large mouth, thick lips, and 
round face. Their colour is of a 
light or deep brown. ‘The women 
are extremely ugly, short, and squat 
in their stature, with maseuline fca- 
tures. In their ears are fixed num- 
bers of brass rings, sometimes as 
many as 30, increasing in diameter 
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from three to six inches. The fe- 
males work at all laborious oceupa- 
tions. 

The Garows eat all manner of 
food; even dogs, frogs, snakes, and 
the blood of animals, which last is 
baked over a slow fire, in a hollow 
grecn bamboo. ‘They have various 
sorts of spirits, which they drink to 
excess, but the most common is 
extracted from rice. Their animal 
food they eat almost raw. 

‘The houses of the Garrows, called 
chaungs, are raised on piles, three 
or four feet from the ground; in 
length from 30 to 150 feet, By from 
10 to 40 in breadth. ‘The props of 
the house consist of large saul! tim- 
bers, over which large timbers are 
placed horizontally, and the roofs 
are finished with bamboos, mats, and 
strong grass, The latter are uncom- 
monly wellexeeated, particularly in 
the honses of the boneahs, or chicf 
men. ‘The house consists of two 
apartments, one floored, and raised 
on piles; the other without a floor, 
at one end, for their cattle. The 
chiefs wear silk turbans, but their 
apparel is generally covered with 
bugs. 

‘The Garrows are of a mild temper 
and gay disposition. In regulating 
their danees, 20 or 80 men stand 
behind one another, holding each 
other by the sides of the belts, and 
then go round in a cirele, hopping 
first on one toot, and then on the 
other, The women dance in rows, 
and hop in the same manner. During 
their festivals they cat and drink to 
such a degree, that they require a 
day or two alterwards to become per- 
fectly sober. Marriage is generally 
settled by the parties themselves, 
but sometimes by their parents. If 
the parents do not accede to the 
Wish of their child, they are well 
beaten by the friends of the other 
party, and even by persons uncon- 
ueeted with cither, until they ac- 
quiesce in the marriage. Among 
this people the youngest daughter is 
always the heiress. If her husband 
die, she marries one of his brothers ; 
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and, if they alkdie, she marries their 
father. 

The dead are kept four days, and 
then burned. If the dcecased be 
an upper-hill chief of common rank, 
the head of one of his slaves should 
be burned with him; but if he hap- 
pen to be a chief of the first rank, 
a large body of his slaves sally out 
from the hills, and seize a Hindoo, 
whose head they ent ofl, and burn 
with their chief. Their religion ap- 
pears to approach that of the Hin- 
doos. ‘They worship Mahadeva, and 
at Banjann, a pass in the hills, they 
worship the sun and moon. Their 
punishments consist niostly of fines, 
which are appropriated to festivity 
and drunkenuess. In their debates, 
their wives have as much to say as 
the chicts. 

At the foot of the Garrow Hills 
reside a tribe of people called 
Hajins, whose customs nearly re- 
semble those of the Garrows; but, 
m religion, partake more of the 
Hindoo, as they will not kill a cow, 
By the Hajin caste the tiger is wor- 
shipped. (4lliot, Leyden, Sc.) 

GAUKARNA.—A town in the pro- 
vince of North Canara. Lat. 14°. 
32’. N. Long. 74°. 25’. E. This town 
is very unich seattercd among cocoa 
nut palms, and contains above 500 
houses, of whieh one half is oecu- 
pied by Brahmins, who highly esteem 
Gaukarna, on account of an image 
of Mahadeva, named Mahabvolis- 
wara. About six miles to the north 
is Gangawali, an inlet of fresh wa- 
ter, which separates the ffindvo 
geographical division, named Haiga 
or Haiva, from Kankana (Concan), 
Canoes can go several miles up this 
stream to the foot of the Ghauts. 
The salt made in this part of the 
country, Where there are the same 
natural advantages as at Goa, is 
very bad, and scarcely saleable at 
market. (F. Buchanan, §c.) 

GaunGra.—A_ district belonging 
to the Nagpoor Maharattas, in the 
province of Berar, situated about 
the 22d degree of north latitude. 
It is bounded on the north and 
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south by hills, and intersected by 
the ‘Tuptee River, but very little is 
known repecting it. 

Gautumpoor, (Gautamapur).—A 
town in the province of Allahabad, 
65 milesS. W. from Lucknow. Lat. 
26°. 10’. N. Long. $0°. 15’. E. ‘The 
boundary in this quarter, betwixt 
the provinces of Allahabad and Agra, 
commences near to this town, (Abul 
Fazel, §c.) 

TAWELGUR, (Gayalehur, or Ghur- 
gawil).—A_ strong fortress in the 
provinee of Berar, 32 miles N.N. W. 
from Ellichpoor. Liat. 21°. 46’. N. 
Long. 77°. 52’, 5. 

This fortress stands on a high and 
rocky hill, in the midst of that range 
of mountains which lies between 
the sourees of the Poornah und the 
'Tuptee rivers. ‘There is one com- 
plete mer fort, which fronts the 
north, where the rock is most inae- 
cessible ; and this citadel is strength- 
ened and defended by an outer tort, 
which entirely covers it to the north 
and west. ‘Phe outer fort has a 
thick wall, which covers the ap- 
proach to it by the north trom the 
village of Lambada—all of which 
walls are strongly built and fortitied 
by ramparts and towers, 

To the whole of the fortification 
there are three gates; one to the 
south, which leads to the inner fort ; 
one to the north, whieh leads to the 
outer fort; and one to the north, 
which communicates with the third 
wall. ‘Phe ascent to the first gate is 
very long, steep, and difficult; that 
to the second is by a road used tor 
the common communications of the 
garrison with the country to the 
southwards, but which leads no fur- 
ther than the gate. It is extremely 
narrow, the rock being seeuped out 
on each side, and, from its passing 
round the west side of the lort, is 
exposed to ifs fire for a considerable 
distance. ‘The road to the northern 
gate is direct from the village of 
Lambada, and the ground aloug 
which it is made is level with that 
of the fort. 

Notwithstanding this formidable 
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list of defences, it was taken by 
storm, after a siege of two days, ou 
the 14th Dec. 1803, by the army un 
der the command of General Wel- 
lesley and Colonel Stevenson. On 
the 25th of the same month peace 
was concluded with the Nagpoor 
Rajah, to whom it was restored. 
(5th Register, §c.) 

Gaya (Putco) Istr.—A small is- 
land off the N. W. coast of GBornco, 
six or cight miles in cireumferencc, 
and being very near the main land, 
appears from the sea to he part of 
ite “Tent. 7°. N. Longeg@io-. 2. FF. 
Near to this island are many smaller, 
such as Pulo Pangir, Pulo Udar, 
Pulo Prin, &e. 

Gayan, (Gaya)—A town in the 
province of Bahar, district of Bahar, 
55 miles south from Patna. .Lat. 
24°, 49’. N. Long. 85°. 5’. E. 

About 14 miles to the north of 
this place is a hill, or rather rock, in 
which is dug a remarkable cavern, 
now distinguished hy the name of 
Nagurjence. It is situated on the 
southern deelivity, about two-thirds 
from the summit. Its entrance is 
six feet high, and two and a half 
broad, and leads to a room of an 
oval form, with a vaulted roof, 44 
fect in length, 18 in breadth, and 
10 in height atthe centre. This im- 
meuse cavity is dug-entircly out of 
the solid rock, and the same stone 
extends much further than the ex- 
cavated part on each side of it, and 
is altogether full 100 feet in length. 

On‘ the interior part were two in- 
scriptions without dates, which have 
been translated by Charles Wilkins, 
Esq. and published in the first vo- 
lune of the Astatie Researches, 
From the characters they appeared 
to have been of considerable anti- 
quity. In the adjoining hills are se- 
veral other caves. 

This town is one of the holy places 
of the Hindoos to which pilgrimages 
are performed, having been either 
the birth-place or residence of Bud- 
dha, the great prophet and legislator 
of the nations east of the Ganges. 
Yyom this circumstance it is usually 
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termed Buddha Gayah. The Bengaf 
government derive trom the pilgrims 
resorting to Gayah a net annual re- 
venue of about one and a half lacks 
of rupees, (16,0001.) which is more 
than at Juggernauth, without the 
slightest interferenee of the offieers 
of government with the priests of 
the temple. Their respeetive rights 
of suecession to the dificrent duties 
of the temple are left to be deter- 
mined by themselves. (Harrington, 
Wilkins, East India Reports, Se.) 

' Gazcotta, (Gajacata, the Elephant 
Fort)—A small town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Rung- 
poor. Lit. 25° 50’. N. Long. 89°. 
15’, FE. 

Gazypoor, (Ghaztpur).—A dis- 
triet in the provinee of Allahabad, 
zemindary of Benares, situated about 
the 26th degree of north latitude. It 
is bounded on the north by the Gog- 
grah; on the sonth by the Ganges; . 
on the cast by the Goggrah ; and on 
the west by Jionpoor. Jt is remark- 
ably well supplicd with water, and 
one of the most fertile in India. It 
has been long eclebrated for the ex- 
cellence of its rose water. In 1582 
it is described by Abul Fazel as fol- 
lows; “ Sircar Gazypoor, containing 
19 mahals, measurement 288,770 
beegahs, revenue 13,431,300 dams. 
Seyurghal 131,825 dams. This sir- 
car furnishes 310 cavalry, and 16,650 
infantry.” ' 

This district formerly composed a 
separate colleetorship; but subse- 
quent to the introduction of the 
3engal code into the Benares pro- 
vince, the judicial establishment at 
Gazypoor was withdrawn, and the 
country divided beiween the juris- 
dictious of the provincial courts of 
Juanpoor, Mirzapoor, and the city 
of Benares. The chief towns are 
Gazypoor, Azimpoor, and Doory- 
ghant. 

Gazypoor.—A town im the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, 41 miles N. E, 
from Benares, the eapital of a dis- 
trict of the same name. Lat. 25°. 
35’. N. Long. 83°.'33'. E. Here are 
cantonments for three regiments of 
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cavalry. At the end of the town is 
a place formerly belonging to Saadet 
Ali, the Nabob of Oude, overhang- 
ing the River Ganges, which is here 
wide, and the current slow. 

Gesy Ise, (or Gispy).—An is- 
land in the Eastern Seas, surround- 
ed by a cluster of smaller islands, 
sitnated on the west side of the Gi- 
lolo passage, hetween the 129th and 
130th degrees of east longitude. In 
length it may be estimated at 25 
nniles, by three the average breadth. 
It is inhabited, but has never been 
completely explored. ‘The rise and 
fall of the tides here, at the springs, 
is only five fcet. 

Gevticunpa, (Jalakhanda).— A 
town in the Northern Carnatic, 63 
niles N. W. from Nelloor, Lat. 15°, 
4’. N. Long. 79°. 12’. E. 

GeENTIAH, (Jevotnta). —A small 
district possessed by independent 
chiets, situated on the N. E. quarter 
of the Bengal province, bounded on 
the south by the district of Sylhet, 
and on the north by the Garrow 
Mountains. The Company’s regu- 
lations do not extend to this district, 
‘but a small tribute is annually re- 
ceived. ‘The inhabitants are Hin- 
doos of the Bralnninical persuasion. 

Gentian.—A_ town beyond the 
eastern limits of the Company’s pro- 
vinces, the capital of a small dis- 
trict of the same name. Lat. 25°, 
10’. N. Long. 91°. 54’. E. Near to 
this place, in 1774, an action was 
fought between a detachment of the 
Company's troops and the forces of 
the native chief. 

Grorce Town.—The chief town 
of Prince of Wales Island, bounded 
on the north and cast by the sea; on 
the south by an inlet of the sea; and 
on the west by the high road. ‘The 
streets are spacious, and cross each 
other atright angles. 

Gerconce, (Ghirigrama).—The 
principal town in the province of 
Assam, and the usual residence of 
its monarchs. It is situated con- 
siderably above Rungpoor in Assan, 
on the opposite side of the high 
banks of the Dckhow River, Lat. 
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25°. 35’. N. Long. 93°. 10’. E. Since 
the insurrection of the Moamarias 
the city, palaces, and fort, have eon- 
tinued a heap of ruins. ‘This place 
is also named Ghergong, Gurgown, 
and Kirganu. (Wade, Renunel, Sc.) 

GERTOKH.—A_ town in Tibet, 
being the market where the exports 
from the Nepautese territories are 
bartered for the productions of that 
country. The articles brought to 
Gertokh are grain, inspissated trea- 
cle, oil, sugar, cottons, chintzes, iron, 
brass, Icad, woollens, pearls, coral, 
cowries, conch shells, dates, and al- 
mounds. - 

Gertokl sends to Laldack, for 
the Cashmerian niarket, shawl woel, 
the produce of Tibet ; to Nepaul and 
Hindostan, gold dust, silver in 
wedges, musk, fur, scented leather, 
shawls, china ware, tea in cakes, 
salt, borax, drugs, and small horses, 
(Webb, Se.) 

GuAssa.—The capital of a district 
in Bootan, and the station ofa zoom- 
poon, or provincial governor. Lat. 
28°, N. Long. 89°. 3". E. he high- 
est mountains in this neighbourhood 
are covered with snow throughout 
the year, and are visible from Cooch 
Bahar to Purneah. At the base of 
the loftiest is a spring of water, so 
hot as scarcely to admit of bathing. 
(Turner, Sc.) 

Guaurs, EASTERN.—The chain of 
hills commonly described under this 
appellation commences in the south, 
about Lat. 11°. 20’. N. to the north 
of the Cavery, and extends with 
little interruption, or comparative 
deviation, from a straight line to the 
banks of the Khrisna in Lat. 16°. N 
separating the two Carnatics; the 
oue named the Carnatic Balaghaut, 
or above the Ghauts, (the true Car- 
natice); the other the Carnatic Pa- 
yeenghat?, or below the Ghauts, ex- 
tending along the Coast of Coro- 
mandel. The term ghaut properly 
signifies a pass throngh a range of 
high hills, but the name has been 
trausterred to the mountainous 
chains, which support the centrical 
table land in the south of India, 
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We are not yet informed of the 
exact height of this ridge. About 
the latitude of Madras, which is the 
highest part, it is estimated at 3000 
fect ; and Bangaloor, which is within 
the chain, was found by barome- 
trical observation to be 2901 feet 
above the level of the sca. As the 
rivers which have their sources in 
the upper table land universally de- 
cline to the east, it is probable that 
the Western Ghants are higher than 
the Eastern, and they are by far the 
most abrupt in their elevation. 

The grand component parts of 
these mountains is a granite, consist- 
ing of white feltspar and quartz, 
with dark green nica in a small pro- 
portion to the other two ingredicuts. 
The particles are angular, and of a 
moderate size. ‘The rocks appear 
stratified, but the strata are very 
much broken and confused. 

The country above the Eastern 
Ghauts, about Naiekan Eray, rises 
into swells like ihe land in many 
parts of England, and is overlooked 
by the high barren peaks of the 
Ghauts, which close the view to the 
eastward. ‘The soil between Naic- 
kan vay and Vincatagherry is very 
poor, and covered with copse, hav- 
ing a few large trees intermixed. 
The whole of the copse land serves 
for pasture of an inferior sort, and 
the bushes supply the natives with 
fucl for domestic purposes, and for 
smelting iron, About two miles from 
Naickan Er ay a torrent in the rainy 
season brings down from thie hills a 
quantity of irow ore in tne form of 
black sand, which, in the dry season, 
is smelted. Tach forge pays a cer- 
tain quantity of iron for permission 
to carry ou the work. 

The tops of the hills near the Vel- 
lore road by Sautghnr arc covered 
with large stones, among wl2ch grow 
many small trees and shrubs, with 
oceasionally a tamarind tree of great 
age and size. ‘The scencry here ex- 
Inbits a great contrast to that about 
Madras, the whole country being 
undalated with a few lofty desotated 
peaks; the whole appearing very bar- 
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ren, and without any exieusive fo- 
rests. This pass has been wideued 
and levelled since SLysore was con- 
quered by the British. Artillery can 
how ascend it with little difhculty, 
which was far trom the case when 
Lord Cornwallis made his first and 
unsnceessful attempt on Seringapa- 
tam. The tranquillity of the My- 
sore and Carnatic, by the final abo- 
lition of the Mahomimedan dynasty, 
of Hyder, has increased the import- 

ance of an casy commnnication be- 
tween the two countries. (CF. Bu- 
chanm, Lord Valentia, Renuel, Sc.) 

GHauTs, Western.—This chain 
of mountains extends trom Cape Co- 
morin to the 'Tuptec, or Surat River, 
where they do not terminate in a 
point, or promontory; but, depart- 
ing from their meridional conrse, 
they bend eastward in a wavy line 
parallel to the river, and are after- 
wards lost among the bills in the 
neighbourhood of Boorhanponr. In 
its line along the Tuptee this ridge 
forms several passes, or ghauts, from 
which there is a descent into the low 
country of Khandesh. In their whole 
extent the Western Ghants include 
13 degrees of latitude, with the ex- 
ception of a break in the ridge, about 
16 iniles wide, in the latitude of Pa- 
niany, through which the River Pa- 
niany takes its conrse from the Coim- 
betoor provinee. ‘Their distance from 
the sca coast is seldom more than 70 
miles, commonly about 40, and are 


frequently visible from thesea. With- 


in one short space betwixt Bareelore 
and Mirjaow they approach within 
six miles of the sea. 

The altitude of these hills is snfli- 
ciently great to prevent the body of 
the clouds from passing over them, 
and accordingly the alternate N. FE. 
and S. W. winds (called the nion- 
soons) oecasion a rainy season on the 
windward side of the mountains ouly, 
This cause ceases to operate in the 
parallel of Surat, when the 8S. W. 


wind, no longer opposed by a wall of 


mountains, carries its supply of mois- 
ture without interruption over the 
whole surface of the country, The 
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country above the Ghauts is ealled a 
table land, but itis not a regularly 
flat level country ; being, on the con- 
trary, in many parts very moun- 
tainous. 

The Western Ghauts, about the 
15th degree of north latitude, al- 
though steep and stony, are by no 
means rugged, or broken with rocks. 
‘The stones ia the neighbourhood of 
Cniaki are buricd in a rich mould, 
and in many places are not seen 
without digging. Instead, therefore, 
of the naked, sun burnt,rocky peaks, 
so common in the Eastern Ghauts, 
there are here fine mountains cover- 
ed with stately forests. There are 
no where finer trees, nor any bam- 
hoos that can be compared with 
those that grow in this part of West- 
ern Ghauts. The bamboos, com- 
posing a great part of the forest, 
erow in detached clumps, with open 
spots between, and equal in height 
the most lofty palms. Near Cutaki, 
abont half way up the Ghauts, the 
teak becomes common, but it is of 
an inferior size. 

The difficulty formerly expericnec- 
ed in ascending these mountains 
from the Malabar and Canara Coast, 
may be conceived from that which 
the Bombay army had to surmount 
in Dec. 1791, when advancing to the 
Mysore by the Poodicherrim Pass. 
It required two days to drag up 20 
light field picces two miles, and 
three weeks to bring up 14 guns 
with their tumbrils, none heavier 
than 18 pounders, to the top of the 
Ghauts. 

The proper name of the Western 
Ghants is Sukhien Purbut, or Hills 
of Sukhien. (Rennel, I’. Buchanan, 
Moor, Dirom, Dunean, Sc.) 

Guepp, (or Dun Gnepp).—A dis- 
trict in the province of Lahore, si- 
tuated principally between the 32d 
and 33d degrees of north latitude. 
It is bonnded on the N. W. by the 
Sohaan, and on the S. FE. by the 
Jhyinm rivers. This district ts re- 
markable for the quantity of fossil 
salt it contains, wich is an article 
of considerable export to the more 
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eastern and southern provinces of 
Hindostan. The principal towus are 
Pirhala, Muckealah,and Varsha; and 
the country generally is partly under 
the jurisdiction of the Afghans, and 
partly occupicd by the Sciks. 

Guerian, (Ghiriya, flowing from 
a Mountain).—A small river in the 
province of Bejapoor, which rises in 
the’ Western Ghauts, and, after a 
short conrsc, falls into the sea near 
the town of Gheriah, in the Concan 
district. ; 

Gueroup.—A towninthe province 
of Khandesh, 120 miles N. W. trom 
Boorhanpoor, belonging to the Ma- 
harattas. Lat. 21° 58’. N. Long. 
74°. 19. Ei. 

Guerian, (or CoREPATAM).—A 
fortress situated on a promontory of 
rocky land in the Conean province, 
about one mile long, and quarter of 
a mile broad. Lat. 16° 33’, N. 
Long. 73°. 6’. E. This rock is joined 
to the eontinent by a narrow neck of 
sand, and lies one mile from the en- 
trance of a large harbour, formed by 
the mouth of a river which descends 
from the Western Ghauts. 

Tn 1707 Conajce Angria had esta- 
blished an independent sovereignty 
here, and possessed a numerous pi- 
ratical flect. It was taken, in 1756, 
by Admiral Watson and Colonel 
Clive, and all Angria’s fleet destroy- 
ed. After the capture it was dis- 
covered, that notwithstanding the 
camonade from the ships had de- 
stroyed most of the artificial works 
upon which they fired, the rock re 
mained a natural and almost im- 
pregnable bulwark. ‘There were 
found in it 200 pieces of cannon, six 
brass mortars, and a great quantity 
of ammunition, and nayal and mili- 
tary storcs. The money and effects 
of other kinds amounted to 120,C001. 
sterling, which was divided among 
the captors, without any reserve 
cither for the nation, or for the Com- 
pany. ‘This place now belongs to 
the Maharatta Peshwa. (Orme, 
Bruce, Malet, Sc.) 

GHINOULY.—A _ smail village econ- 
sisting of three huts, situated a little 
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tothe north of the Sewalic Moun- 
tains, in the southern quarter of the 
province of Serinagur. Lat. 29°. 55’. 
N. Long. 78°. 32’. E. The villages 
in this neighbonrliood seldom consist 
of more than five or six huts, and it 
is alarge village that has 10. (Hard- 
wiche, &c.) 

Guizni—A district in the pro- 
vince of Cabul, situated between 
the 33d and 34th degrees of north. 
latitude. The surface of the country 
is eonsiderably clevated above the 
level of the sea, and the climate so 
cold as to be proverbial. The land 
to the west of the city of Ghizni at 
Heerghaut is interspersed with low 
hills, and, except a few cultivated 
spots, produces little clsc than a 
prickly aromatic weed, en which 
camels feed with avidity ; and which, 
with paste of unsilted barley, form- 
ed into balls, constitutes their com- 
mou fuoed. These eamels earry a 
load of about 800 pouds English. 
This district, like the rest of Af- 
ghanistan, is very thinly populated. 
‘Che principal towns are Ghizni, Kur- 
rabaugh, and Gurdaiz. (Foster, §c.) 

Guizx1.—aA celebrated city in the 
province of Cabul, once the capital 
of a powerlul empire. Lat. 35° 
36’. N. Long..68° 22”, I. 

The town stands on a hill of mo- 
derate height, at the toot of which 
rons i snail river. Its existence is 
principally supported by sone Hin- 
doo fainilies, who. carry on a small 
trailic, and supply the wants of a 
tuw Mahommedan residents. Ata 
short distance stands the tomb of 
Mahmood, to which pilgrims resort 
from distaut places. On account of 
the number of holy men who fie 
entombed here, Ghizni is emphati- 
eally ealled by the Mahommedans 
the second Medina. 

This city continued the capital of 
-a powerful empire for the space of 
four centuries, and was greatly adorn- 
ed by the Ghiznavi princes, espe- 
eially by Sultan Mahmood. ‘The 
splendid bnildings have long been 
levelled with the dust, and except 
sole scattered masses of misshapen 
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ruins, not.a monument is to be secn. 

of Ghizni’s former grandeur. 

The first Ghizni sovercign was 
Nassir ud Deen Scbuetagi, who as- 
cended the throne A. i). 975, and 
sepeatedly invaded India. 

A. D. 

997 Emir Ismaet. 
997 Sultan Mialnnood. 

1028 Sultan Mahommed.. 

1028 Sultan Massood. 

1041 Emir Modocd. 

1049 Abu Jallicr Massood, 

1051 Sultan Abd ul Rashcec: 

1052 Verokh Zad. 

1058 Sultan Ibrahim. 

1098 Alla ud Dowlah. 

1115 Arsalan Shah. 

1118 Byram Shah. 

1152 Kheosry Shah.. 

1159. Khosru Maltlek. 

4171 Shaheb ud Deen Mahomincé 
Ghori, who subdued the city: 
and empire of Ghizni, and 
expelled the race ofScbuctagi, 
which retired to Lahore, and. 
there coutinsed to reign for 
some time; but, ahoat the 
year 1185, became extinct. 

Ghizni for many years afterwards. 
Was a capital city, but gradually de- 
clined to a secondary rank, and at 


‘last to total insignificance. 


Travelling distance trom Delii by 
Cabul 917 miles; from Cabul 82 
mules. (fester, Rennel, Wilford, 
Mawrice,- ce.) 

Guoorcsaur.—A fort in the 
western extremity of the Gujrat Pe- 
niusnla, situated about half way be- 
tween Muddec and Pindtaruk, and 
on the east side of the Run, to which 
it serves as a barrier, a. strong gar- 
rison being always Kept in it by the 
Jam of Noanagur. 

GiroseGone, (Goshagrama),—The 
principal village in the Garrow coun- 
try, on the western frouticr of Bengal, 
situated on the west side of the Na- 
tee River. At dis place a great mum- 
ber of Garrows have their dwcllings 
at (he tvot of a pass, near to whieh 
are the villages of Ghosegong, Gho- 
nia, and Borack. Ghosegong con- 
sists of chaungs, or houses, from 30 
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to 150 fect long, and from 20 to 40 
broad. "The Garrows of this neigh- 
‘hourhood are called by the upper 
hill people Couneh Garrows. 

Vhe som in this vicinity is a fine 
‘black earth, intermixed with spots 
of red earth; and the rice, in 
many places, ix cqual to the Benares 
Jong rice. ‘The mustard seed is 
twice as large as that of Bengal, and 
the oil it produces is of an execilcnt 
qnality, ‘The hemp is equally good. 
The pasture tor cattle is good, and 
the ghee prodneed is of an exccticnt 
quality. (Ehot, &e.) 

Gaounsunn, (Ghorbaud).—A town 
and small district in the provinee of 
Cabul, situated near the Lindoo Kho 
Mountains, 50 miles W.N.W, trom 
Cabul. Lat. 349, 55" N. Long. 
67°. 53’, BE. In the time of Acber 
the Hazarch tribe, Maidani, in con- 
junction with a‘Turkinan tribe, oc- 
eupied the district of Ghourbund. 
Abul Pazel describes ti as wontain- 
ing mines of silver and lapis lazuli, 
and producing an ineonceivable va- 
riety of fragrant shrubs and flowers, 
(Abul Fazel, Leyden, ce.) 
~ GHysEAbAD.—A town in the Ma- 
haratta territories, in the provinee of 
Malwah, 56 miles S. from Chatter- 
poor. Wat. 24°. 8. N. Long. 79°. 
SGain 

GianitcHas Istes.—A cluster of 
five small islands, lying about six 
miles 8.8. W. from Makiam, ‘They 
are of a middling height, and contain 
many bare rocks, intermixed with 
green spots and trees. ; 

Gition Isie.—~A small island 
abont 30 miles in cireumfcrence, 
hing off the east end of Madnra 
Tsland. Lat.7°.5.8. luong. 114°. 
40’. Hi. 

GiLLy Stvor, (Jala Sindhw).—A 
river in the province of Malwah, 
which has its source in the Vindhya 
Monntains, and afterwards Nows in 
2 northerly direction, but attains to 

10 great magnitnde. After a short 

course it falls into the Sepra River, 
and proceeds with it to join the 
4“humbul. 

431L01L0, (or Halinahera).—A large 
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island in the Eastern Seas, of a most 
resular shape, being composed of 
four peninsnias, separated from each 
other by deep bays. Ft hes between 
the parallels of three degrees north 
and one south latitude, and may be 
estimated at 220 miles in length, by 


$0 the average breadth. 


This ishind is naturally very fertile, 


‘and abounds with bulloctes, butla- 


loes, goats, dcer, and wild hogs; but 
the sheep are few. The inhabitants 
subsist mostly on the sazo or hbby 
tree, which, like the eocoa nut tree, 
has no distinct bark that peals off. 
lt may be described as a long tube 
of hard wood, about two inches 
thick, containing a pulp or pith, in- 
termixed with longitndinal fibres of 
from two to 400 pounds weight. 
V'rom this pith is proenred the sago 
flower, which is the general food of 
the inhabitants. It is said, that cast 
of Gilolo there are ne horses, horned 
calfie, or sheep. 

While the Dutch infhience cxisted 
among the isles, to prevent the 
smuggling of spices they discou- 
raged the inhabitants of Jilolo from 
trading with Celebes, Bouro, Oby, 
Ceram, Mysol, and Salwatty; and 
also rooted ont the spices in places 
of easy access, or near the sea. 
They also forbkl the manufacturing 
of cloth; but the natives continued 
fo muke it, procuring their cotton 
from Bally and the Bnggess coun- 
try. In 1774 the northern part of 
Gilolo belonged to the Sultan of 
Yernate. The imports are princi- 
pally from the Dutch setileimenis 
and the neighbouring islands, and 
consist -of opinm, coarse cutlery, 
picce goods, china ware, and iron; 
the exports are spices, biche de iar, 
hird nests, tortoise-shell, seed pearl, 
and save. (Forrest, §e.) 

GincEr, (Jhinj).—A district in 
the Carnatic, situated between the 
12th wad 43th degrees of north lati- 
tude. If is hounded on the east by 
the sca, along which is the travelling 
road trom Madras to Pondicherry. 
Vhis territory is less popnious and 
more jungly than Tanjore and the 
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Southern Provinces, which escaped 
the ravages of Tippoo and his fa- 
ther, tlyder, the effect of which is 
sull felt about Gingee. This district 
is now compr ehended i in the south- 
ern division of the Arcot collector- 
ship. 

GinGee.—A town in the Carnatic, 
the capital of a district of the same 
name, 82 miles 8S. W. from Madras, 
and 37 N. W. from Pondicherry. 
Lat. 12°. 15’. N. Long, 79°. 34’. E. 

The fort stands on a stupendous 
rock, and is impregnabie by the or- 
dinary modes of attack. The na- 
tives of India, who esteem no forti- 
fications very strong, unless placed 
on high and difiicull eminences, have 


always regarded Gingee as the 
strongest town in the Carnatic. The 


mountain of Gingee has always been 
deemed cxtremcly unhealthy; and 
it is said, the French, who never 
kept more than 100 Luropeans com- 
plete here, lost 1200 during the 10 
years it was in their possession. 

This lortress was either built or 
improved on an old foundation of 
the Chola kings, by the son of Vi- 
jeya Runga Naik, the governor of 
Tanjore, 1n 1442. It was success- 
ively strengthened by the Mahom- 
micdans of “Bejapoor, who possessed 
it from 1669 to 1677; by the Maha- 
rattas, who held it from” 1677, when 
it was taken by Scvajee, during a 
sudden irruption into the Carnatic, 
to 1698. At this period it was be- 
sicged and taken by Zulficar Khan, 
the imperial gencral, who appointed 
Rajpool governors, who aflected in- 
dependence, aud assumed the rank 
of rajals. In 1715 it was held by 
Saadet Oollah Khan; aud, in 1750, 
was taken by surprise durhig a night 
attack by the French under M. de 
Bussy. After the capture of Pondi- 
cherry, it surrendered by capitula- 
tion to Captain Steven Smith, in 
Apvil, 176]. (Wilkes, Orme, Se.) 

Cirgout.—A town in the provinec 
of Agra, district of Etawch, 48 miles 
E. from Agra, Lat. a7, 13’, N. 
Long. 78°. A4', E. 

Gos, (Govay)—A town in the 
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province of Bejapoor, and the capital 
of the Portuguese possessions in In- 
dia. Lat. 15°. 30’°.N. Loug. 73°. 
42'. E. 

Goa consists of two distinct cities, 
to which the name is apphed. ‘The 
old city is about eight miles up the 
river, but is now almost deserted by 
the secular Portuguese, it being un- 
healthy, and the scat of the inquisi- 
tion. It contains many magnificent 
churches, and exhibits specimens of 
architecture, superior to any thing 
attempted by Europeans in any 
other part of India, particularly the 
cathedral and the church and cen- 
vent of the Augustines. Over the 
palace gate of the city is the statue 
of Vasco de Gana. 

The viceroy and chief Portugnese 
inhabitants reside at new Goa, which 
is at the month of ihe river, within 
the ferts of the harbour. Y’ormerly 
a considerable trade in the mamufac- 
ture of arrack was carried on here, 
but it has been almost cntircly trans- 
ferred from Goa to Batavia. The 
Goa arrack is made from the vege- 

table jnice of the palm tree. calied 
toddy; the Batavia arrack is made 
from rice and sugar. While the 
Portugnese European trade lasted 
it was carried on entirely on account 
of the king, there being 10 accounts 
extant of voyages from Portngal to 
India for account of individual Por- 
tuguese merchants. In 1808 if 
was estimated that there were 200 
churches and chapels in the proviiico 
of Goa, and above 2000 priests. Tn- 
cluding the islands, the Portuguese 
still possess territory in the neigh- 
bonrhood of Goa, 40 miles in length 
by 20 in breadth. 

Goa was taken from the Hindoo 
Rajehs of Pijanagur by the Bhame- 
nee sovereigns of the Deecan about 
1469; and in 1510 was besieged and 
taken by Albuquerque, when he 
strengthened the fortifications, and 
made it the capital of the Portu- 
gucse possessions in the cast. He 
was recalled in 1538, at which pe- 
riod the Poringuese power had 
reached its greatest height, and from 
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that time declined. Tt docs not ap- 
per that they ever possessed any 
cousiderable extent of territory, al- 
though they kept on foot a large 
army of Enropeans; and they may 
be said rather to have disturbed and 
pillaged India than to have carried 
on apy regular commeree. | 

In 1580 the Portnenese possessed 
the following places im India, . viz. 
Din, Damanu, Chiou), Basseen, Sal- 
sette, Bombay, aud Goa, They had 
factories at, and influenced the go- 
vermment of, Dabul, Onore, Raree- 
lore, Mangalore, Cananore, Calient, 
Cranganore, Cochin, and Quilon. 
They “had several establishments on 
the maritime parts of Ceylon, and 
lactories in the Bay of Bengal, at 
Mansnlipatam, Negapatam, aud St. 
Vhomeé, with commercial stations in 
the province of Bengal. Inaddition 


to these they possessed the city of 


Malaeca, and had tradig factories 
in the countries which compose the 
modern Birman empire and the pro- 
vinec of Chittagong. Inthe Eastern 
Arenipelago they possessed the trade 
ofall the spiec islands, and a consi- 
derable intercourse with Japan and 
China; but they did not acquire 
Macao until 1586. 

After the conquest of Portugal, in 
1580, by Philip the Seeond of Spain, 
the connexion betwixt the Portu- 
guese settlements and the mother 
country Was very mucli loosened, 
and the intercourse abridged. In 
the three years (1620 to 1622) that 
Hernan de Albuquerque was viee- 
roy, he never once received any let- 
ter of instruction or information from 
the court of Spain; the colonies 
must consequently have been sup- 
ported entirefy from their own re- 
sources, while invelved ma destime- 
tive war with the Dutch. The vices 
of their internal government and ex- 
orhitant power of the priests assist- 
ed to hasten their decay. The viee- 
roy never had any power over the 
inquisition, und was himself lable 
to its censure. 

The settlement of Goa seems now 
almost wholly abandoned by the mo- 
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ther country, and its inhabitants 
searcely speak their national lan- 
guage intelligibly. Their poverty is 
sneh, that women of the best fami- 
lies carn their snbsistence by making 
lace or artifictal lowers, and working 
mishn. The remaining Portnguese 
possessions are Goa, Dammann, Dhelli, 
an the Iskind of ‘Timor, and Macao 


in China, 


A small trade subsists betwixt 
Goa and the mother conntry, but it 
is frequently interrupted for a great 
Jength of tine. With Maeao and 
with the British settlements a small 
commerce is also earried on, the im- 
ports consisting principally of piece 
goods, raw silk, ¢ erain, sugar, wool- 
lens, and a fow Unropean articles ; 
the exports are picee goods, betel 
nut, hemp, and other articles ef little 
amount, 

Travelling distance from Poonah, 
245 miles; trom Bombay, 292; from 
Delhi, 1158; and from Calcutta, 1300 
miles. (C. Buchanan, Bruce, Elmore, 
Milburn, Macpherson, Ferishta, M. 
Graham, Perron, Sc.) 

Goanautrr, (Gohat:, Cow-marhet). 
—<A town in the previnee of Lower 
Assam, of whieli it is the capital. 
The smrounding district oceupies an 
extent of hilly country on beth banks 
of the Brahmapootra. The hills on 
each side form a spacious amphi- 
theatre, which has been equally 
well fortified by nafnre and by art. 
(Wade, &e.) 

Goacu, (Goak).—Vhe capital town 
of the Macassar country, in the 
Island of Celebes, which is some- 
times called the Kingdom of Goach. 
Lat. 5°.13N. Long. 119°.20 £. In 
1512, subsequent to the arrival of the 
Portnguese, the Malays were allow- 
ed to build a a mosque at Goaeh, thc 
natives not being yet converted My 
the Mahommedan religion. In 17 
this city was taken by assanit by tie 
Doteh, the fortifications raised, and 
the govermnent new modelled. Prior 
to this period the sovercign of Geach 
was not despotic, but was obhiged to 
consult his nabilty regarding the 
perturmance of any importaut regal 
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function, every township having a 
chief nearly independent. (Stavori- 
aus and Notes, Marsden, &c.) 
GoaLparaH, (Govalpara). —- A 
town i the province of Bengal, dis- 
trict of Rangamatty, situated ou the 
south side of the Brahmapootra, 
near the frontiers of Assam, 170 
miles north by cast from Daeca, Lat. 
2077888. Long. 90°, 32’. E. 

This is the priucipal mart of inter- 
course with the Assamese, who bring 
here coarse eloths, stick lace, tar, wax, 
and occasionally gold for barter. 
Salt is the article they in general 
take in return, which is delivered to 
them very munch adnitera ed. Nei- 
ther is this traflic so considerable as 
night be expected, owing to the dis- 
orderly state of the Assam country 
and savage manners of the cliets, 
Who frequently settle unadjusted ac- 
counts by the assassination of their 
creditors. . 

GocauK.—A town in the province 
of Bejapoor, 47 miles S. by E. trom 
Merritech. Lat. 16°, 20..N. Long. 
75°. 6. E. 

This is a town of considerable ex- 
tent and importance, situated on the 
eastern acelivity of a hill, and is wa- 
tered ‘o its nerthern side by the 
Gutpurba River, which immediately 
opposite is deep water; but there is 
a ford a mile eastward of the town. 
Gocauk is enelosed by a wall aid 
ditch on its eastern and southern 
sides; but to the westward it is com- 
manded by a hill. 

Here is ai extensive manufactory 
of silk aud cotton, both in the form 
of dresses and of piece goods The 
silk is probably procured from: Ben- 
gal by the way of Goa. Gocauk was 
the head place of a district in 1685, 
when taken by Sultan Manzzguin; 
ut it does not now contain any 
buildings or ruins of consequence. 
About two miles from this place is a 
superb cataract, fornied by the River 
Gutpurba, which is precipitated from 
tho hills to the low country. During 
the rains this river is abont 169 yards 
broad, which volume of water falls 
perpendicularly 174 feet. In the 
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dry season the breadth is compara- 
tively sinall. (oor, §-c.) 

Gopavery River, (Gadavari, 
named also Guiga Godavery).—This 
viver has its souree in the Western 
Ghauts, about 70 miles to the north 
east of Bombay. After traversing 
the province of Aurnngahad and the 
Tilligana country from west to east, 
it turns to the south east, and re- 
ceives the Baingunga about 90 miles 
above the sea, besides many lesser 
streams in its prior course. At Ra~ 
jamundry it separates into two prin- 
cipal branches, and these subdiyid- 
ing again, form altogether several 
tide harbours for vessels of moderate 
burthen; such as Ingeram, Coringa, 
Yanam, Bundermalanea, and Narsi- 
poor, all situated at ditlerent moutlis 
of this river. Its whole course, in- 
cluding the windings, may be esti- 
mated at 850 miles in length, having 
nearly travelled across from sea to 
sea. 

At Collysair Ghaut, in the province 
of Gundwana, Lat. 18°. 38’. Long, 
80° 35’, E. the bed of the Godavery 
is about a mile in breadth; and, in 
the beginning of May, eonsists of a 
wide expause of-sand, the river 
being divided into many little 
streams, no where more than 15 
inches in depth. In the rainy sea- 
son the bed is filled, and the river 
rolls along a prodigivus volume of 
water. Alter its separation near 
Ra:amundry it forms the Island of 
Nagur, which comprehends about 
500 square miles, aud is, on account 
of its tertility, of great value in pro- 
portion to its extent. Cléennel, J. 
Grant, Llini, Sc.) 

GoeLWakaH, (Gavelparah). —- A 
district in the province of Gujrat, si- 
tuated between tue 2lstand 22d pa- 
rallels of north latitude, and bound- 
ed on the east by the Guli'of Cambay. 
The chieftown is Gogo, trom whenee 
the inhabitants, who are mostl, Ma- 
hommedans, carry ou a brisk trade 
with Bombay in their own vessels. 
he greater part of this, adjacent to 
the Gulf of Cambay, was ceded to 
the British government by the Gu 
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cowar in 1805, in part payment of 
the subsidiary force supplied for his 
protection. 

GoceraH River, (Gharghara). 
—This river has its souree in the 
mountains to the north of Tlindas- 
tan, bnt the exact situation has ne- 
ver been ascertained. It afterwards 
falls into the Sarevn (Sarjew) at 
Swargadwara, the united streams af 
terwards being named inditlerently 
the Goggrah, Sarjew, or Deva River. 
This river flows through the district 
of Kemaoon and province of Oude, 
and forms one of the largest contri- 
butary streams to the Ganges, which 
at joins in the province of Bahar, 
Jn the Hindoo Mythologieal poems 
this river is always mentioned by the 
name of the Sareyu, whieh in mo- 
dern times it has almost lost. Hs 
banks were estcemed by the ancient 
Hindoos of peculiar sanctity, and 
were much frequented by Viswa- 
mnitra and other powerlul and cho- 
Jeric Hindoo saints. Major Ren- 
nel thinks it is the Agoramis of Ar- 
rian. 

Goco, (Goga).— A town in the 
province of Gujrat, distriet of Goel- 
Wara, situated on the west side of 
the Gulf of Cambay. Lat. 21°. 43’, 

“NiGone, 72° 127. 6. 

This is a safe roadsted during the 
S.W. monsoon, to which vessels may 
yun in case of parting trom their ar- 
chors in Surat Roads, it being an en- 
tire bed of mud, about three-fourths 
of a mile trom the shore, and always 
smooth water. Ships may here get 
supplied with stores and provisions, 
and repair any damages they may 
have sustained. ‘fhe natives, who 
are principally Mahommedans, build 
vesse!s from 50 to 300 tons, and 
earry ona brisk trade with Bomhay 
in their own eraft, the chief export 
bemg cotton. ‘The lascars of this 
place are nained siddhces, and are 
reckoned the best on the west coast 
of India. ‘he trade of this place 
had been mneh on the decline, but 
since its cession to the British by 
the Guicowar, the commerce has 
yevived, and the population is in 
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creased. Yn 1582 it is describe by 
Abul I’azel as follows: 

“Ghogeh is a large port, well 
built, and inhabited by merchants. 
Ships come to, and others are fitted 
out from this place. The cargoes of 
ships are put in small vessels, which 
transport them to Cambayct. In 
this neighbourhood are remarkably 
fine oxen, soine of which are sold 
for 300 rupces a pair and upwards, 
aecording to their beauty and speed.” 
(Eimore, Abul Fazel, Malet, Drum- 
ntond, &\c.) 

Gonup.—A district in the pro- 
vince of Agra, situated to the sonth 
of the Chnmhnl, between the 26th 
and 27th degrees of north latitude. 
The territory possessed by the Ran- 
nah of Golind is mountainous, but 
fertile; and in 1790 was supposed to 
produce a revenne of 22 lacks of 
rupees annually, out of which seven 
went to the expenses of collection. 
The country abounds with strong 
positions, particularly the famous 
fortress of Gualior. The principal 
towns are Gohud and Gualior. 

Gounup.—A fortified town in the 
province of Agra, 65 miles S. W. 
from the city of Agra, and the ca- 
pital of a small district of the same 
name, Lat. 26°. 21’. N. Long. 78° 
oY OE 

About the middle of last centnry 
Gohud was a sinall village, attached 
to the district of Gualior, and the 
ranmah’s ancestors were zemindars 
of this village, and by caste Jants 
of the Bamrowly tribe. Bheem 
Singh, the Rannah, prior to the battle 
of Paniput, in 1762, acquired Gua- 
dior, but was compelled to yield it 
to the Maharattas. When this na- 
tion lost the great battle of Paniput, 
the Rannah of Gohad attempted to 
shake off their yoke, but was sub- 
dned by Ragoonauth Row in 1766, 
and compelled to continue tributary. 
Ona subsequent rupture Gohud was 
taken by Madhajce Sindia in 1784, 

On the 17ih of January, 1804, a 
treaty was arranged by the British 
government with the Rannah of 
Gohud, Kirraut Singh Luckindra, by 
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which he was to be established in 
the sovereignty of Gohud, Gualior, 
and a considerable number of adja- 
cent districts; 
which he was to receive and mein- 
tain a subsidiary force of three batta- 
fions, and make over the city and 
‘fortress of Gualior to the British. 
From the inability of the rajah to 
settle the above couniries, and fulfil 
his engagements, the w hole was de- 
clared noll and veid, and another 
concluded on the 19th of December, 
1805, by Graeme Mercer, Esq. on 
the part of the Bengal goveinment ; 
by the conditions of which the rajah 
agreed to relinguish the country and 
fort of Gohind, and the other districts 
guarantecd to him by .the former 
treaty, to be disposed of as might 
appear expedient. 

‘Lhe British government, from the 
consideration that the failure of ihe 
former treaty, on the part of thie 
rajah, had arisen from inability and 
want of means, deterinined to make 
an adequate provision for him, and, 
in consequence, granted him the 
districts of Dholepoor, Baree, and 
Rajekerah, in perpetual sov ercignty. 
No engagements were, however, en- 
tered into for his support in these 
osressions, and he was, cousequent- 
y, left entirely to bis own resources ; 
the British government, by a new 
speeics of policy, declining all inter- 
ference with him, internally or ex- 
ternally, and disciaiming all respon- 
sibihty for the assistauce or pro- 
tection of the territory it had be- 
stowed onhim ; recommending him 
to adjust all his disputes in the man- 
ner most convenient to him. Gna- 
lioyr and the Gohud districts have 
ever since been harassed, possessed 


by, or tributary to, Dowlet Row 
Sindia. (8dand 7th Registers, Trea- 


ites, Ac.) 

(oLconpa, (Golkhanda). —- A 
strung fertress, sitnated on a hill, 
about six miles W. N. W. trom Ty- 
derabad. Lat. 17° 18. N. Long. 
78°. 35'. &. ‘Phe principal imhabit- 
wits and bankers of Tyderabad are 
pemitted by the Nizam to haye 
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houses in this, fort, to which they 
retire with their money on apy 
alarm. ; x 

Golconda was once the capital of 
an extensive kingdom, first under 
native Hiindoo princes, and after- 
wards a principal division of the 
Bhanicnee sovereignty, upon the 
fall of which it again became the 
seat of a monarchy under the Cut- 
tub Shahee dynasty. In the year 
1690 it was surrendered, by trea- 
chery, to the Mogul army of Au- 


rengzebe, afler a siege of seven 
months. The deposed sovereign, 


Abou Llonssun, died in confinement 
here in 1704. (Scott, Upton, Se.) 

Gowano IsLu.—A small island, 
about 20 miles in circumference, si- 
tuated due south of Oby Island, 
from which it is separated by a nar- 
row strait, Lat. 1% 55. 8. Long. 
127°. 4018. 

QOOCHNAUTH.—A village in the 
province of Gujrat, district of Wer- 
rear, situated on the south bank of 
the Bunass River, about three miles 
8S. E. from Rahdunpoor. ‘The coun- 
iry immediately adjacent is in a high 
state of cullivation, aad the fields in 
some places enclosed, This village 
belongs to the Nabob of Sommee. 

Goopoor.—A town in the Bala- 
ghaut ceded tertitory, 10 miles W. 
by S. from the town of Carmoul. 
Lat. 15°. 46". N. Long. 77°. 51. E. 

GooHAUt, (Gohaty town in 
the Afghan territories, in the pro- 
vince of Cabul, 12 miles W. of the 
Indus, | Lat. 32° 51. N, Long. 76% 
40’. i. 

Goo.pussra.—A town in the Ne- 
paul dominions, through which the 
commerce between Patna and Ne- 
paul passes, although a much more 
circuitous route than that of Bha- 
rch, Lat. 27°. 1. N. Long. 85°. 
10’. FE. 

This place stands oa the skirts of 
the great forest, and is bnt a mean 
village, alth ongh the thoroughfare 
for most of the inerehandize that 
passes between Nepaul, Benares, 
Oude, and Patna, over the Cheesa- 
pany Mountains. The voad Irom 
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heuce te Rechiacori, throngh the 
great forest, is practicable for wheel 
carriages, and there arc two or three 
stations, but no villages on the way. 
Yhis part of the forest coutaius the 
smne variety of trees as the Jhury- 
hoory quarter. Some of the saul 
trees measure 100 feet below the 
branches, and from eight to nine feet 
ingirth. (Airkpatrichk, Sc.) 

GooLtcunce.—A town in the pro- 
vince of AHahabad, district of Bun- 
delcund, 26 miles S.S. E. from Patna. 
Lat. 24°. 26’. N. Lone. 85°. 38'. EF. 
Near to this place isa pass into the 
hills, named Goomaghaut. 

Goomsur, (Gomaheswara). ~— A 
town at the north-west extremity of 
the Northern Cirears, 43 miles N. 
W. from Ganjam. Lat. 19°. 53”, N. 
Loug. 84°. 55. 1. 

‘The country in this neighbourhood 
is remarkably impenetrable, the fo- 
rests consisting entircly of bamboos, 
which grow closer, and resist the 
axe better, than any other species of 
vegetation. In former times, the 
inhabitants relying ou this, did not 
think it necessary to crect redoubts 
for the defence of the paths to their 
strong holds, but obstructed them 
with frequent barriers of bamboos, 
wrought into a variety of entangle- 
ments. 

The whole district 1s esteemed 
one of the hottest regions in India, 
and is peculiarly subject to strokes 
of the sun, by which M. Bussy, in 
1757, lost seven Europeans of his 
army in one day. (Orme, &c.) 

GoomtTy, (Gomati, Winding).— 
This river has its source among the 
Kemaoon Hills, from whence it 
flows in a south-east direetion; and, 
after passing the citics of Lucknow 
and Jionpoor, falls into the Ganges 
below Benares. It is named _ tho 
Gvomty from its extremely wind- 
ing course, which being a cireum- 
stance very common to rivers flowing 
through the flat counties of Hin- 
dostan, there are many other rivers 
ef a secondary class, distinguished 
by the same appellation, particularly 
ene which passes Comillah, in the 
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Tiperah district, and falls into the 
Meena, at Daondcaniidy. 

Goonet.—A river in the provinee 
of Sinde, which flows in a north- 
westerly direction, and aftcrwards 
falls into the Indus. Dnring the 
rains it is navigable for a consider- 
able distance, and forms part of the 
ronte from Tlyderabad, the capital 
of Sinde, to the port of Mandavie, 
in the Gulf of Cutch. . 

GooxpipooramM.—A town in the 
Northern Cirears, 46 miles N. by W. 
from Cicacole. Lat. 18% 59% N. 
Long. 83°. 51. E. 

Gooxnoxc TELL00—A town in 
the Island of Celcbes, where the 
Dutch formerly had a settlement, 
situated on a river ofthe same name. 
Lat.°. 30". N. Long. 128°, E. ‘This 
place stands on the north side of the 
great Bay of Goonong Telloo, named 
also ‘Tominic, whieh deeply indents 
the east coast of Celebes. The in- 
habitants are Malays, but their chief 
is named the rajah, which is a Hin- 
doo title, but not unfrequently ap- 
propriated by the petty Mahom- 
meddan princes in the Eastern Isles. 

Gooracpoor, (Gorakhpur). — A 
disiniet in the province of Oude, si- 
tuated about the 27th degree of 
north latitude. To the north it is 
bounded by hills and forests, which 
separate it from the Nepaulese terri- 
tones; to the south by the Dewah 
or Goggrah River; and on the east 
by the Gunduck. In 1801 this dis- 
trict was ceded to the British by a 
treaty coneluded between the Na- 
bob of Onde and the Marquis Wel- 
lesley. Atter this event, in order to 
promote a free intercourse with the 
people of the mountainous country 
to the north, and with Goracpour, 
which is but thinly inhabited, pe- 
riddical fairs were established, to 
which part of the Company’s invest- 
ment woollens ‘and metals was 
sent. ‘These fairs were also mn- 
merously attended by traders from 
the neighbouring provinces. ‘Ther 
principal towns are Gooracpoor, 
Buckrah, and Mutgur. <A consi- 
derable part of the country is still 
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overgrown with forests, in which 
saul trees of a large size abound. 

In 1582 this district is described 
by Abul lazel as follows: 

““Sircar Gooracpoor, containing 
24 mahals; measurement, 244,283 
heevahs ; revenue, 11,926,790 dams. 
Seyurghal, 51,235 dams. This sir- 
ear furnishes 1010 cavalry, and 
22,000 infantry.” 

Gooracroor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Oude, situated on the east 
side of tle Rooree Rapty River, 170 
miles travelling distance E. from 
Lucknow. Lat, 26°. 45". N. Long. 
Go 22. BE. 

Goory, (Guét).—A hilly district in 
the Balaghaut ceded territories, si- 
tuated principaily between the 15th 
and 16th degrees of north latitude. 
Gooty is first mentioned as a district 
during the reign of Aurengzebe, 
wheu it formed part of a small state 
held by the predecessors of the Shah- 
noor family, who were dispossessed 
in 1758 by the Maharatta partizan 
ehief, Morari Row. In the course of 
the three years’ war between Hyder 
and the Mabhavrattas, from 1776 to 
1779, the province of Gooty was 
conquered by the former, and the 
yajah (who was never afterwards 
heard of) carried off prisoner. With 
the rest of the Balaghaut it was 
ceded by the Nizam to the Company 
in 1800, and now fornis part of the 
collectorship of Bellary. (3foor, §e.) 

Gooty.—aA fortress in the Bale- 
ghaut ceded territorics, formerly the 
capital ofa small distiict of the same 
name, and the seat of an independ- 
eut Mabaratta goverment. Lat. 
15°49! o Ne bane. 779985". Bi 

Travelling distance trom Seringa- 
patam, 228 miles, N.N. 1; from 
Madras, 269; and from Hyderabad, 
17s miles. (Rennel, W.U.) 

GoracGaut, (Ghoraghaut,the Horse 
Pass) —A town aud zemindary in 
the province of Bengal, district of 
Mymunsingh, 90 miles N. E. trom 
Moorshedabad. Lat. 25°. 13’ N, 
Long. 80°. 10’. E, This small ter- 
vifory is also named Edraepoor, and 
anciently formed part of the division 
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of Aurungabad. In 1784 it con- 
tained 632 square miles, and was 
held by a zemindar of the Khayst 
easte of Hindoos. In 1582 Abul 
Tazel deseribes it as producing raw 
silk, gunnies, and plenty of Tanyan 
horses. 

This zemindary, with many others 
in the eastern quarter of Bengal, at 
a very early period of the Mahom- 
medan invasion, was bestowed on 
different Afghan chiefs, who co- 
lonized in them, and reeeived ac- 
cessions of their brethren from 
abroad. Beimg zealous converters 
of the Hindoos in their neighbour- 
hood, and not very sernpulous as to 
the means, a very considerable 
portion of the iuhabitauts of this 
remote corner, to this day, profess 
the Mahoninedan religion, and dig- 
nity themselves with the Arabian 
tifle of Sheikh. The Ghoragant Ze- 
mindary was subsequently seized on 
by the Kakeshelan tribe of Moguls. 
(J. Grant, Stewart, §c.) 

Gorim Iste.—A small island in 
the Eastern Seas, abont 20 iniles m 
circumference, and situated one 
day’s sail E. by N. fron: Banda. This 
island is inhabited by Mahommed- 
ans, andissaid to contain 13 mosqnes. 
In 1774 the Dutch sent an armed 
force of Buggesses against Goram, 
but they were repulsed by the in- 
habitants. (Forrest, §¢.) 

Gorcan, (Ghurke).—A town and 
district in Northern Hindostan, the 
original country of the present Ne- 
paul sovercigns, situated between 
the 28th and 29th degrees of north 
latitude. Prior to the conquest of 
Nepaul by Rajah Purthi Narrain, of 
Ghoorka, the Triseolgunga sepa- 
rated the territories of the Ghoor- 
kali and Newar (or Nepaul) princes, 
the western limit of the Ghoorka 
district being marked by the Mursi- 
anedi. 

This territory, besides a nume- 
rous peasantry of Dlenwars, con- 
tains several Rajpoot families, and 
sone Newars, but it is principally 
ocenpied by the Brahminical and 
Khetri tribes; and as these consti- 
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tuted the principal strength of Purthi 
Narrains government, and continue 
to form the main support of the pre- 
sent one, they possess considerable 


authority. Their chiefs are known 
by the name of thnrgurs, from 


whom are selected the leading von- 
ductors of atlas, ‘Ther numbers 
are 36, the title properly descending 
only to the heads of tainilies, and 
these 36 are subdivided into three 
other gradations. 

Vhe Ghoorkhal reigning family 
pretend to derive their descent from 
the Rajpoot Princes of Odey poor, 
in the same manner as the Sevajee 
family claimed a similar origin. For 
a cansiderable period they have ex- 
isted in the mountainous country 
bordering on the River Gunduek, 
during Which time they have gra- 
dually risen into power hy suecessive 
encroachments on their neighbours. 
After the conquest of Nepaul by the 
Ghoorkhalies, in 1768, the seat of 
government was transferred to Cat- 
mmandoo, and the city of Gorcah 
having since been much neglected, 
is greatly decayed. Near to the city 
of Goreah there is said to be a very 
considerable mass of rock chrystal. 
(Nirkpatrich, Sc.) 

Gour, (Gaur).— The ruins of 
Gour (the ancient name of the ca- 
pital of Bengal, and also of the pro- 
vinee) are situated in the district of 
Rajemal, a few miles south of the 
iown of Maulda. The name of 
Gaur is apparently derived trom 
Gur, which, both in the ancient and 
medern Jauguages of India, signi- 
fies raw sugar ; and from the sanserit 
term for manufactured sugar (sar- 
cara) are derived the Persian, Greck, 
Latin, and modern Enropean iames 
ot the cane and its produce. Tu 
1582 this place is described by Abul 
Hazel as tollows: 

“ Jennetabad is a very ancient 
city, and was once the capital of 
Bengal. Formerly it was called 
Lucknowty, and sometimes Gour. 
* The present name (Jeunetabad) was 
given it by the late emperor (Hu- 
mayvon). Here is a fine fort, to the 
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cast of which is a large lake. called 
Chutiteah Putteah, in which are 


many islands.” 

"Khe ruins of ns towi extend 15 
miles along the old banks of the 
Ganges, and are from two to three 
niles Jn breadth, Several villages 
stand on pari of its site; the re- 
mainder is ehher covered with thick 


foresis—the resort of tigers, and 
beasts of prey, er it has become 


arable land, the soil of which eon- 
tains a great deal of brick dust. 
The principal rains are a mosque 
fined with blaek marble, elaborately 
wronght, and two gates of the cita- 
del, which are erand and lofty, The 
bricks, which are of « most solid 
texture, are carried away to Moor- 
shedabad, Maulda, and other places, 
tor the purposes of building, The 
stiuation of Gour is nearly centrical 
to the populous parts of Beugal and 
Bahar, and not far from the junetion 
of the principal rivers which form 
the excellent inland navigation, Ly- 
ing to the east of the Ganges, it was 
secured agaiust sudden mivasion from 
the only quarter where hostile opera- 
tions might be apprehended, 

No part of the site of ancient 
Gour is nearer to the present bank 
of the Ganges than four mifes and a 
half, and some parts, which were 
originally Washed by that river, are 
now 12 miles trom it. A small 
stveam that runs past it communi- 
cates with its west side, and is nu- 
vieable during the rainy season. Ou 
the vast side, and in some places 
within two miles, it has the \faha- 
nuddy River, which is always navi- 
gable, and communicates with the 
Ganges, 

Gaura, or, as it is commonly 

called Bengali, is the languaye 
spoken in the ‘provinces, of which 
the ancient city of Gour was the ea- 
pital. it still prevails in all the pro- 
vinces of Bengal, exeepting soiie 
frontier districts, but is spoken with, 
the greatest purity in the eastern 
parts only. Although Gaura be the 
name of Bengal, yet the Brahmins, 
who bear that appellation, are nor 
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inhabitants of Bengal, but of Hin- 
dostan Proper. ‘They reside chicfly 
in the province of Delhi, while the 
Brahmins of Bengal are avowed co- 
lonists from Kanoge. 

When Mahommed Bukhtyar Khil- 
ligce conquered Bengal, A. D. 1204, 
he established the then aneient city 
of Gour as the capital of his domi- 
nions. Rajah Lackmanyah, the last 
Hindoo sovereign, whom he ex- 
pelled, held his court at Nuddea. 

In 1535 the Emperor Hamayoon, 
when in pursuit of Shere Khan, the 
Patan (who afterwards expelled him 
from Hindostan), took Gour, then 
the capital of Bengal.  Ferishta 
says, that the seat ef government 
was afterwards removed to Faunda, 
or Taura, a few miles higher up, on 
account of the wnheaithiness of the 
climate. (Colebrooke, Rennel, Co- 
lonel Colebrooke, Stewart, Abul Fa- 
zel, §¢.) 

Gow.—A town in the province of 
Bahar, district of Bahar, 52 miles 
S.S. W. from Patna. Lat. 25°. 1’. 
N. Long. 84°. 45’. FE. 

Gressec.—This was formerly the 
capital of an ancient kingdom in the 
Island of Java, but is now merely a 
small town, divided between the na- 
tives and the Chinese, who have 
here their own campong, temples, 
and priests. Lat. 7°. 9’. S. Long. 
112°. 50’. E, 

There is here a small fort built of 
stone, within which are barracks for 
the guard who have charge of if. 
There is one wide street inhahited 
by the Dutch European establish- 
nent, and contiguous arc the Ma- 
lay and Chinese campongs; also tlie 
grand square, in which are the pa- 
laces of the two ruling tomagons. 

_ At this place there is neither river 
nor rivulet, water for drinking being 
brought from two springs hal{-a- 
league off, or from Sourabhaya. The 
natives frequently use brackish wa- 
ter, and such as they catch when it 
rains. Notwithstanding the want of 
so essential an article, and in spite 
of the marshes and stagnant pools 
which strronnd the Malay and Chi- 
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nese campongs, the station of Gres- 
sce is reckoned healthy by the 
Dutch. : 

From Sourabhaya to Gressec by 
sea is about five leagues distance, 
which may be performed in_ five 
hours against wind and tide. The 
coast of Java, from the mouth of 
the Sourabhaya River to Gressec, 
forms a large angle, with an island 
in the middle. A bank of mnd and 
sand, whieli extends along the coast, 
and is almost visible, has rendered 
neeessary a wooden mole built on 
piles opposite to the fort, 600 fect in 
length, to which the boats are fast- 
ened. At the foot of the ills on 
which Gressee stands is a house for 
the manufacture of saltpetre. 

The administration of the conntry 
is carricd on by a resident, who has 
under him some Malay companies, 
officered by natives, and command- 
ed by a Dutch serjeant, with the 
title of military commandant; the 
natives are governed by two tomo- 
gons. The chief produce of the dis- 
trict attached to the town is rice. 
(Tombe, Stavorinus, Bligh, Se.) 

Gua ior, (Gualiar).—A strong for- 
tress in the province of Agra, 80 
miles travelling distance south from 
the city of Agra. Lat. 26°. 18". N. 
Long: 78°. 144. E. 

The hill on which this eclebrated 
fortress stands is in length one mile 
and six-tenths, but its greatest 
breadth does not exceed 300 yards. 
The height at the north end, where 
it is greatest, 342 feet, and the sides 
so steep as to be nearly perpendi- 
cular. A stone parapet extends all 
round close to the brow of the Inll, 
which is so precipitous, that it was 
judged perfeetly secure from assault 
until Major Popham took it by es- 
calade on the 3d Angnst, 1780: the 
storming party was led by Captain 
Bruce, brother to the traveller. The 
town, which is plaeed along the east 
side of the hill, is large, well in- 
habited, and contains, many good 
houses of stone, which is furnished 
in abundance by the neighbouring 
hills, forming an amphitheatre round 
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the town and fort, at the distance of 
from one to four miles. They are 
principally composed of  schistus, 
which apparently contains a large 
portion of iron. ‘Pheir surlkee is 
rugged, and nearly destitute uf ve- 
eetation. ‘To the eastward runs the 
small River Soourieca, which in the 
beginning of spring is nearly dry. 
At the distance of 700 yards from 
the northern extremity is a conical 
hill, having on the top a remarkable 
building, consisting of tvo stone 
pillars joined by an arch. Within 
the summit of the fort are large na- 
tural exeavations, which contain a 
perpetual supply of excellent water. 

A considerable trade ts carried on 
herein cloth from Clanderi, and in 
indigo, About 14 miles distant, on 
the road to Narwar, is a mine of 
iron at the village of Beereh. 

Gnalior must, in all ages, have 
been a military post of great conse- 
qnenee, both from its centrical si- 
tnation in Hindostan, and the pecu- 
liarity of its formation, which was, 
hy the natives, generally esteemed 
impregnable. During the time of 
the Mogul govermnent it was a state 
prison, where the olhnoxious branches 
of the royal family were confined, 
and a large menagerie kept for their 
entertainment, cousisting of Hons, 
tigers, and other wild beasts. When 
possessed by Madajee Sindia, he 
appropriated it to the sanie use; and, 
on account of its security, made it 
a grand depot for artillery, anmui- 
nition, and military stores. 

Rajahs of Gnalior are inentioned 
so early as A. D. 1008, and it was 
first taken by the Mahomracdans in 
1197, after a long siege. “The Hin- 
dovus atterwards regained possession, 
as it Was agai subdued by Altuinsh, 
le Patan sovercign of Delhi, in 

1235. In A.D. 1519, Gualior sur- 
rendered to the forces of Tbrahin 
Lodi, the Dethi oa ae alter hay- 
ing been 100 ycars occupied by the 
Hindoos; and, "subsequent to this 
period, it must have been acquired 
by the 5 ‘mperor Hatnayoon; for, in 
A.D. 1543, it was delivered up by 
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his governor to Shere Khan, the Af 
shan, Thus it appears to have be- 
longed to many masters, 1olwith- 
standing its reputation for impree- 
nability. In 1582 it was the chief 
town ofa district, described by Abul 
Fazel as follows: 

“ Sirear CGualior, contaiming 12 
mahals, measurement 1,146,465 bee- 
gals. Revenue 29,683,749 dams. 
Seyurghal 240,350 dams. ‘This sirear 
furnishes 2490 cavalry, and 43,000 
infintry.” 

After the dismemberment of the 
Mogul empire, Gualior came into 
the possession of the Rana of Go- 
had, trom whom it was taken by 
the Maharattas. In 1780 it was 
taken by escalade by the British 
forces, as above related; but after- 
wards given up to the Rana of Ga- 
as who, failing in his engagements, 

‘as abandoned to the resentinent of 
ite Maharattas, Madajce Sindia mn- 
vested the fort, and alter a fruitless 


sicge of many months, prevailed at 


last by corrupting part of the gar- 
yison. In 1804 Guatior was ceded 
to the Gritish by Rajah Umbajec 
Row, but never taken possession of, 
as by the final treaty of 1805 with 
Dowlet Row Sindia, the Bengal go- 
verniment abandoned all the terri- 
tory to the south of the Chumbul, 
and it is now possessed by that 
chict. 

‘Travelling distance from Delki, 
197 iniles ; from Lucknow, 211; from 


Benares, 355; from Nagpoor, 480; 
trom Calentta, by Birbhoom, 80% 


miles. (Hunter, Munrice, Reunel. 
Hodgcs, Abul Fazel, Se.) 

Gus1.—A town, containing 40% 
honses, in the Rajah of Mysore’s 
territories. Lat. 18°, 77. N. Long. 
Cwntloun bs 

The houses in their external ap- 
pearance are mean, and the place 
extremely dirty; bnt inany’ of the 
inhabitants are thriving, and the 
trade considerable. Tere is be td oye 
of the greatest weeldy fairs in the 
country. ys 

Gubi i is said to have eae founded 
400 years ago by a fiumily of poly- 
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gars, Who resided at Hossoohully, 
two miles from hence; and who 
trace their descent from Ifonapa 
Guada, the hereditary chief of the 
Nona Woculigaru caste. This per- 
son lived about 700 years ago, and 
his family possessed a country which 
annually produced about 3000 pa- 
godas. They were first brought un- 
der subjection by the Mysore Ra- 
jahs, who imposed a tribute of 500 
pagodas. Hyder increascd this to 
2900, leaving them little better than 
renters. They were entirely dis- 
possessed hy 'Tippoo, and have re- 
turned to their original profession of 
cultivators, but in their own tribe 
they still retain their hereditary rank. 
(Ff. Buchanan, §c.) 

Guparin.—aA district in the S. E 
quarter of the Gujrat province, si- 
tuated abont the 23d degree ofnorth 
Jatitude. It is a very hilly and 
woody country, mostly possessed by 
petty chicts tributary to the Guicowar 
Maharattas. The principal towns 
wre Gundarah, Barreah, and Luna- 
wara, and the chief river the Mahy. 

GuUGAH.—A town, containing 600 
inhabitants, in the provinec of Sinde, 
district of Tatia, Lat. 24°. 45". N. 
Long. 68°, 7’, E. 

This is a place of very little trade, 
but sheep and fowls are to be pro- 
cured here at a moderate price. ‘Phe 
hill on which ihis town stands is 
bounded on the southward and west- 
ward by a dry nullah, on the bed of 
whichis a targe tank of fine water. 
‘Phe soi] aronnd Gugah is a_ stiff 
sandy clay, and near the town are a 
number of fine trees, the only large 
ones visible from hence to Corachic. 
The appearance of the country is 
also much superior to the -paris ad- 
Jacent to the sea coast. Part of the 
country between Gahrah and Gugah 
is so low, and so intersected by 
many branches of the Indus, that it 
must be flooded at particalar seasons 
of the year, and during the freshes. 
(Maxfield, Kinneir, Sc.) 

Guicnan IsLe.—A small island, 
one of the Philippines, abcut 1¢ 
ipiles in circumference, lying cff the 
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GUJRAT. 


south-casiern extremity of the Island 
of Samar, being the most easterly 
of all the Philippines. 

Guicowarn.—see Dropvrau. 

Guserar —A town in the Seik 
territorics, in the province of La- 
hore, GO miles N. N. W. from the 
city of Lahore, Lat. 32° 35. N. 
Long. 75°. 25’. bi. . 


omen oe 


GUJRAT, (Gujara Rushtra). 


A large province in Hindostan, 
situated principally between the 21st 
and 24th degrees of north latitude. 
On the north it is bounded by the 
province of Ajmecr ; on the sonth by 
the sea and the pr ovinee of Aurmi- 
gabad; to the east it has Malwah 
and Khandesh; and to the west a 
sandy desert, the province of Cutch, 
and the sea. In length it may be 
estiinated at 320 miles, by 180 the 
average breadth. The south-western 
quarter of this province approaches 
the shape of a peninsula, turmed by 
the Gults of Cutch aud Cambay, 
the sea coast along the first being as 
yet but impericetly ‘known to Laue 
ropeans. When the Institutes of 
Acber was composed by Abul Fazel, 
in 1582, Gujrat extended southward 
to Damaun, where it touehed on 
Bagiana, as appears by the following | 
delineation extracted trom the Ayeen 
Acberry: 

* The soubah of Gujrat is situated 
The length 
from Buorhanpoor to Juggeth (Dw a- 
raca) is 320 coss, and ‘the breadth 
from Jalore to the port of Damaun 
measimes 260 coss; und also trom 
Ider to the port of Cambayet it is 
70 coss broad. -On the cast hes 
Khandesh ; on the north Jalore and 
Ider; onthe south are the ports of 
Damaun and Cambayet; and on the 
west Juggeth. In the southern parts 
of this soubah are many mountains, 
It is watered by the occan, and the 
following rivers; the Sabermatty, the 
Bateruch, the Mehindry, the Ner- 
budda, the Tuptee, and the Sur- 
sooty. 
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“ Javari and bajera are the prin- 
cipal grains cultivated liere. ‘The 
fields are enclosed with hedges of 
the jekoom tree, which is a strong 
defence against cattle, aml makes 
the country almost impenctrable to 
anarmy. ‘This soubah is famous tor 
punters, carvers, aud handicrattmen, 
and there is a great trallic carried on 
i precious stones. Silver is brought 
from Rome (the Turkish empire) and 
Trak. At first Putten was the seat 
of government, then Chumpaneer, 
aud now Ahmedabad, 

* Gujrat contains nine districts, 
viz. 1. Alimedabad; 2. Putten; 3. 
Nadowt; 4. Behrodch; 5. Behroateh; 
6. Chumpaneer; 8. Kodehra; 9. So- 
ret. These districts are subdivided 
into 198 pergunnahs, of which 13 
contain ports. ‘This soubah has 
67,375 cavalry, and 8900 infan- 
iy 

A considerable portion of the Guj- 
rat provinee, particularly towards 
the eastern troutier, is very hilly, 
and much covered with jungle, which 
is rather cucouraged by the inmhabit- 
ants ou account of the security it 
affords against invaders. The west- 
ern boundary, extending along the 
Bunass River, and from thence to 
the sea, is a level arid country in 
some parts, and in others a low salt 
swamp ofa singular description, dis- 
tinguislied by the name of the Run. 
In some parts this immense morass 
has dried np, but on account of the 
saline nature of the soil and water, 
it remains sterile and unproductive. 
The interior of the Gujrat Peninsula 
is hilly, aud being rather scantily 
supplied with water, not productive 
of grain, but exhibits every where 
abundance of coarse vegetation suit- 
able to the soil. Within these 
swamps, jungles, and hills, are many 
tribes of professed thieves, who prey 
ou each other ; and, being all cavalry, 
exteud their depredations to a con- 
siderable distance. 

The ancient limits of Gujrat ap- 
pear to have included the greater 
part of Khandesh and Malwah. The 
coasts of the Gujrat Peninsula are 
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particnlarly adapted for piracy, as 
they abound in little ereeks and in- 
lets, which furnish shelter and con- 
cealment from cruizers, on aceount 
of the difficult navigation. ‘The pro- 
vince is intersected by several noble 
rivers, such as the Nerbudda, ‘Tup- 
tec, Mahy, aud Mehindry, but in 
many parts a great scarcity of water 
is experienced. In the saudy soil, 
north of the Mahy River, which soon 
absorbs the periodical rains, the wells 
are deeper than to the southward, 
being from 80 to 100 teet deep. In 
the adjacent province of Marwar 
they are still deeper, the inhabitauts 
betg obliged to dig down trom two 
to 300 feet, before they reach sufti- 
cient water, 

The country of Gujrat generally, 
notwithstanding its smoothness to 
the eye, is mueh intersected by ra- 
Vines and ground broken up by the 
raius. Some of these ravines are of 
a considerable depth and extent, and 
during the rains suddeuly assume 
the appearance aud voluine of rapid 
rains, uot to be crossed without the 
assistauce of rafts or boats. When 
this occurs the natives soon establish 
temporary ferries, when passengers 
are not required to pay until they 
have landed, and mendicants and 
religious devotees of every descrip- 
lion are wholly exempted. During 
the hot and dry months the surface 
of the country mostly appears sand, 
or dust, aud in the. rainy season a 
thick mire. 

The Bheels, and poor inhabitants 
of the jungles in Gujrat, use the 
gum which exudes from the trunk 
and branches of the baubul tree for 
food. ‘These trees are very common 
throughout the wastes in the north- 
west qnarter of India, and grow 
spoutaneonsly on all nnoccupied 
ground. It is also planted as a fence 
round the villages, aml the farme 
yards are protected by a thick hedge 
of it. 

In so vast a provinee, uever com- 
pletely subdued by any invader, a 
great diversity of population may be 
expected, and Gujrat accordingly ex- 
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hibits a wonderful variety of strange 
sects and castes. 

In some parts of the province the 
Grassias are a numerous class of 
landholders, and in others merely 
possess a sort of feudal authority 
over certain portions of land and 
villages, hey are deseribed as con- 
sisting of four eastes, or families: 
1. Coolees, and their branches ; 2. 
Rajpoots; 3. Scid Mahommedans ; 
4. Mole Islams, or modern Mahom- 
medans. The residences of the most 
common Grassias are Rajpeepla 
south, and Mandwec north, of the 
Nerbudda; Meagam and Ahmode 
between that stream and the Mahy, 
and Mandowee on the Tuptce. On 
the rugged margins of all rivers in 
Gujrat many Grassias reside In a 
kind of independence, and also all 
over the Gujrat Peninsula, which is 
usually denominated by the natives 
Cattivad, and by Europeans Cotty- 
war. Criminals from the plains fly 
to their haunts for refuge, aud re- 
ceive the names of Grassias, Catties, 
Coolces, Bheels, and Mewassies ; 
but are in reality all thieves, and 
supposed to amount toa half of the 
population north of the Mahy. 

Of all the plunderers who infest 
Gnjrat the most bloody and un- 
inmeable are the Coolecs, who how- 
ever present different characters in 
different districts; the most harba- 
rous being found in the vicinity of 
the Run, or in the ncighbourhood of 
the Mahy River. ‘These are taught 
to despise every approach to eiviliza- 
tion, and the appellation they bestow 
on aman deceutly dressed is that of 
pimp to abrothe!, In order to pro- 
cure respect they stain their apparel 
with chareoal pounded and mixed 
with oil, and their charous (pricsts 
and bards) and other influential per- 
sons, excel the laity in filthiness. 
With this caste cleauliness is indi- 
cative of cowardice. ‘These customs 
are said to have originated with the 
Naroda, or degraded Rajpoots, who 
torm a considerable portion of the 
population. However rieh, a Na- 
roda neyer dresses better than the 
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lowest of his caste. The Portugnese 
at an early period uscd the name of 
Coolee as a term of reproach, and. 
from them it descended to the Eng- 
lish. 

The description of men named 
Bhats, or Bharotts, abound more in 
Gajrat than in any of the other pro- 
vinecs of India. Some of them cul- 
tivate the land, but the greater nuim- 
ber are recorders of births and deaths, 
and beggars or itinerant bards, il 
which last capacity they are also tre- 
quently traders. Some of this caste 
stand security for the public revenue, 
and gnarantee the observance of 
agreements and awards. ‘They are 
a singularly obstinate race, aud when 
pressed for money, for, which they 
have become security, suimctimes 
sacrifice their own lives; but more 
treqnently put to death some aged 
female, or a child of their family, in 
the presenec of the person who caus- 
ed them to break their word. "These 
Bhatts are rewarded by a small per 
eentage on the amount of the re- 
venues for which they become secu- 
rity, and for the conscqnent protec- 
tion it affords against the importuni- 
ties of the inferior agents of govern- 
inent, their persons being regarded 
as sacred, and their jnlinence very 
great over the superstitious minds of 
the natives. 

The Charons in Gujrat are a sect 
of Hindoos, allied in manners and 
customs with the Bhatts. ‘They are 
often possessed of large droves of 
carriage eattle, by means of whieh 


they carry on a distant inland traffic 


in grain and other articles. ‘Travel- 
ers in the wildest parts of Gujrat 
are protected by Bralunins and Cha- 
rons hired tor the purpose. When 
a band of predatory horse appears, 
these sacred persons take an oath to 
die by their own hands in case then 
protege is pillaged; and in such ye- 
nerationare they held by these super- 
stitious thieves, that iu almost every 
ease this threat is found cflectuaily 
to restrain them, Many subjects of 
ihe native princes in this province 
require the security of a private in- 
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dividual, for the good faith of their 
own sovercign. 

In this province, and in other 
parts of Llindostan Proper, there are 
a race of people named Ungreas, 
whose profession is that of moncy 
sarrriers, which is done by conceal- 
ing it in their quilted cloths. Al- 
though miserably poor, one of them 
invy be trusted with the value of 
1000 rupees to carry many iniles off, 
merely on the responsibility of his 
mirdha, or superior. who frequently 
is not rieher than the other. They 
are of all castes, and in gencral well 
armed and athletic. When pertorin- 
ing distant journies they arrange 
themselves into parties, and fight 
with desperation to defend a pro- 
perty, for which their recompeise is 
wt incre subsistence. ‘Phere is an- 
other sect in the vorthern anid west- 
ern parts of Gnjrat, named the Pug- 
gics, from their extraordinary cx- 
pertness in tracing a thicf by his 
steps. When necessary this must 
be resorted to early in the morning, 
before the people have been moving 
about; in which cvent, such is their 
dexterity, that they seldom tail in 
pointing out the vilkige where the 
thief has taken refuge. 

The Dheras of Gujrat are a caste 
spnilar to the Mhar of the Deccan, 
and the Pariars of Malabar. Their 
employinent is to carry filth of every 
description ont of the roads and vil- 
lazes, and from their immediate vi- 
cinity. ‘They serape bare the bones 
of every animal that dies within 
“heir limits, and share out the flesh, 
which they cook in varions ways, 
and feed upon: the hide they sell 
to the caste of Mangs for one, two, 
or three rnpees, according to the 
animal it belouged to. ‘They are 
also obliged by auneient custom to 
serve the state and travellers as car- 
ricrs of baggage tu the nearest vil- 
lage from their own. ‘They are guilty 
of numberless petty thefts, and much 
addicted to intoxication, when they 
ean procure the requisites. At Jum- 
boseer, in January, 1806, a Dhera 
was blown from a gun fur poisoning 
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a number of bullocks, and other cat- 
tle, for the sake of their skins. "This 
caste is more employed by the Bri- 
tish than is agreeable to the purer 
classes of Hindoos, who are eonta- 
minated by their vicinity. ‘The goo- 
roos, or priests of the Dheras, are 
named garoodas, who cook and de- 
vour carrion like the rest of the 
tribe. Their more appropriate du- 
ties are the solemnizing of marriages 
and funeral obsequies among tlicir 
own caste. Onaccount of their cx- 
treme degradation, they dare not 
read the Vedas, nor learn sanscrit. 
They have abridgments of the my- 
theological stories in the Puranas, 
written in the vernacular idiom on 
rolls of paper, ornamented with rude 
figures ot the heroes of the Rama- 
yuna; by the exhibition of which, 
and the muttering of some charm, 
they pretend to cure discases. In 
the Gujrat villages it is the custom 
to make the Dheras, Halalkhores, 
Bhungeas, who eat carrion, and 
Bheel, who kill innocent animals, to 
live by themscives iu huts apart from 
the rest of the inhabitants. The 
washermen are also cousidered so 
cruel, on account of the mumerous 
deaths they involuntarily occasion to 
the animalculze in the process of 
washing, that they are likewise class- 
ed among the seven degraded or 
excluded professions, 

In this province the term Koonbee 
is given to the pure Sudra, or fourth 
caste, whatever his occupation be; 
but who, in Gujrat, are generally 
cultivators. Inthe Deccan this title 
distinguishes the cultivator from one 
who wears arms, and prefers being 
called a Maharatta. ‘They mostly 
observe the Brahminical form of 
worship, but the Gujratee Koonbees 
in their dict abstain from all flesh 
and fish; whereas the Maharattas 
eat freely of mutton, poultry, fish, 
game, and every animal tit for tood, 
excepting the cow species. A Guj- 
ratee Koonbee will not willingly kill 
any animal—not eyen the inost ve- 
nomons snake. According to a.tradi- 
tion, the ancestors of the Koonbees, 
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who are now the most numerous and 
industrious part of the agricultural 
peasantry, were @migrants from Aj- 
incer and Hindostan Proper. They 
hold portions of government land, 
and are called Patells, in eontradis- 
tinction to the Grasias. ‘There arc 
in this province three tribes of Koon- 
bees, named Lewa, Kudwa, and 
Ayjanna. 

The different nyat or familics of 
Brahmins established in Gujrat are 
$4, called after the places of their 
ancestor’s nativity, or inheritance. 
Each of these has several subdivi- 
sions, the members of whiclt, al- 
though on an equality, are not per- 
mitted to intermarry, the distinctions 
being almost innumerable. 

The Vanccya are a numerous tribe 
of Hindoos in Gujrat, named Ban- 
yans by the English, and are sepa- 
rated into many subdivisions, be- 
sides the Awueks, or seceders from 
the Braliminical doctrines. ‘They 
are all of them merchants and trat- 
fiekers, and many of them travel to 
parts very remote from Iidia, where 
they remain from one to 10 years, 
after which they return to their wives 
and children. Many also finally 
settle in the towns of foreign conn- 
irics, Where their descendants con- 
tinue to speak and write the Guj- 
ratce tongue, which may be pro- 
nounced the grand mercantile lan- 
guage of Indian marts. ‘The Gurjura 
language is very nearly allied to the 
Bindi tongne, while the character in 
which it is written confornis almost 
exactly to the vulgar Nagari. 

The sect of Jains are more in 
number here than in any of the con- 
tiguous provinces, and possess matty 
handsome temples, adorned with 
well-wrought images of imarhle, 
spars, and various metals. Their 
chief deity of the twenty-fonr, which 
they have altogether, is worshipped, 
‘as in other parts of India, under the 
‘yame of Parswanatha. Among the 
Bralmninical persuasion the adhe- 
rents of Siva or Mahadera utark their 
forcheads horizontally, and those of 
Vishnu perpendicularly, which should 
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be renewed every morning, and, if 
attainable, by a Brahmin. Many of 
the natives of Gujrat, especially of 
the Rajpoot tribes, when driven to 
any case of desperation, dress in yel- 
Juw clothes, which is a signal of de- 
spair, and being reduced to thie last 
extremity. The females of this pro- 
vinee are frequently known to burn 
themselves with husbands with whom 
they have never cohabited, and with 
those who have ill treated them, as 
well as the reverse; a mistaken seise 
of what they conceive to be their 
duty actuating them, independent 
of affection. Diseases and ailments, 
Which cannot easily be accounted 
for, are atiributed to the malignant 
influence of witches’ glances; heuce 
in the Coolee and Rajpoct commu- 
nities are, scen imaty women without 
their noses—this mutilation being 
supposed effectual in destroying the 
power, 

Besides its native hordes and 
castes Gujrat contaiis nearly all the 
Parsees, or fire-worshippers, to be 
found on the continent of India; the 
fecble remnants of the once predo- 
minant religion of the Magi. Ac- 
cording to ihe accounts which the 
learned of the modern Parsees give 
of their own origin, it appears that, 
atier the Mahoimmedan religion was 
promulgated in Arabia, and began 
jo pervade Persia, the aneestors of 
the Indo Parsees retired to the moun- 
tains, where they continued until the 
overthrow of the Persian monarchy, 
and the death of Yezdijird, the last 
soyercign, S'inding the religion of 
their native country wholly over- 
thrown, and tliemselves outlaws, 
they wandcred towards the Port of 
Ormus, then governed by a branch 
of the old royal family, where they 
resided 15 years, aud where they ac- 
quired the art of ship-building, for 
which they are still justly cclebrated, 
and also some practical knowledge 
of navigation. 

At the expiration of the above 
period they quitted Ormus, and pro- 
ceeded to the Island of Diu, where 
they sojourned 19 years; when, find- 
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ing if too small for their increasing 
numbers, they embarked for Gujrat, 
where they anchored at a town 
named Seyjan, then governed by 
Jadu Rana, iad near to a point of 
land still aamed St. John by Hu- 
ropean mariners. Afler some nego- 
tiation with this prince they were 
allowed to Jand, on condition thai 
they disarmed aud assnined the Lin- 
doo dress, forms of marriage, and 
language. 

In this hospitable laud they first 
lighted up the atish beharai, or sa- 
ered fire, and remained stationary 
for several hnndred years; but alter- 
wards many migrated from Oodwada, 
the site of the holy flame, and, with 
their families, settled at Nowsaree, 
Veriou, Oclasecr, Broach, and Cam- 
hay. ‘Their subsequent establish- 
ment at Surat and Bombay, and 
rapid inercase of numbers, belong to 
a more recent era. 

After their voluntary dispersion 
from the Seyjan territories, Mah- 
mood Begra, Sultan of Ahmedabad, 
a usurper and religious bigot, about 
A. D. 1450, detached an army of 
30,000 men to levy tribute from the 
Seyjan ehief. The latter requested 
assistauce from the Parsces, who 
joined him to the number of 1400, 
and a bloody battle was fought, 
in which the Mahommedans were 
worsted; but, returning with rein- 
forcements, the Seyjan Rajah was 
compelled ta pay tribute, and ae- 
knowledge the paramount authority 
of the Ahmedabad Sultan. Siuee 
this period the Parsees have resided, 
in larger or smaller communities, 
along the west coast of India; a 
few men of the tube undertaking 
voyages to different parts of Tndia, 
and latterly to Europe, ia ships 
commanded by HKuropeans.  Vhe 
females have never quitted their 
homes, sanctified places, and sacred 
fires, 

The modern Parsees nre divided 
into two grand classes; the mobid 
ar clerical, and the behdceen or laity, 
Mobids may marry a behdeen fe- 
male; but behdeens cannot take 
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wives from mobid families. The 
Parsees offen train up other peaple’s 
children of both sexes, and admit 
them to the privileges of the beh- 
deen tribe ; and the illegitimate off- 
spring of Parsee men by native wo- 
men are also adinitted into their 
easte. Nor do they reject proselytes, 
even when grown up, if their charac- 
ters be such as to inspire a confidence 
that they will serupulously observe 
the laws of Zoroaster. ‘The laiter 
adoptions are rare; but the former 
are not unfrequent, and account for 
the different shades of complexion. 
‘The Parsee females have long pre- 
served an unspotied character for 
ehastity and) superior continence, 
which may be accounted for from 
their being placed by their religions 
tenets (Gth article) on an equality 
with the men. 

When a betrothed girl dies, the 
euardians of the boy who has this 
lost his Ivide innst look out for a 
girl who, ta a similar manner, has 
heen deprived of her intended hus- 
band; and, among adults, widowers 
ought only to wed with widows, A 
widow under forty is at liberty to 
marry again, Like the Hindoos, the 
Parsee betroth their children be- 
tween the ages ot four and nine 
years; the solemnization of the mar- 
riage takes place when convenient 
to the parties, but within the ninth 
year of the girl’s age. 

After death a dog is procured to 
watch the corpse for some time, the 
arsees beheving most. firmly in 
aérial evil beings visible to the ca- 
nine species, aud esteem those dogs 
the quickest of perception that have 
hight brown eye-brows. From this 
quality, which they snppose inhe- 
rent, they account for the dismal 
howbof dogs at night, which they 
aflirm drives the hovering devils from 
their house tops; and they say the 
dogs exert a less frightfil effort when 
their barking is merely directed 
against thieves. “The Parsees have 
vu extreme aversion to touch a 
dead hare, but not a living one; and 
this dislike extends to all) other 
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dead animals, although not so vehe- 
mently. 

The Parsees do not keep registers 
of their own numbers, which, from 
their peaceable and industrions ha- 
bits, must be rapidly on the increase. 
Their principal places of abode are 
Diu, Cambay, Broach, Oclaseer, 
Hansoot, Veriou, Surat, Nowsaree, 
Oodwar, Damaun, and Bombay. On 
the death of a behdeen, the number 
of adult mobid (clerical) males in the 
settlement may be known, as they 
all make their appearance, and _ re- 

‘ceive a shirt or other piece of appa- 
rel from the heir, who is also under 
the necessity of giving them a feast. 
From these entertainments it is in- 
terred, that there are in Surat 1600 
mobids arrived at man’s age; the 
behdecns are supposed to exceed 
42,000. *y a census taken at 
Broach, in 1807; it was found there 
were 3101 sonls, old and young, 
dark aiid fair, of mobid and behdeen 
Parsees,in that town and its suburbs, 

Many of the mobids, or sacerdotal 
class, can read and write what they 
call ihe Zeud or Pehlavi character 
sufficicutly to answer the purposes 
of their religious ceremonies; but 
their knowledge scldom penetrates 
deeper; nor are the Parsees gene- 
rally addictcd to literature of any 
kind, their exertions being directed 
to the pursuits of commerce. — 

The province of Gujrat enjoyed a 
much more flourishing commerce, 
even during the most violent con- 
vulsions of the Mogul government, 
than it has ever done since. ‘The 
chief exports are cotton, piece goods, 
and grain, and the principal trade 
with Bombay. The imports cousist 
mostly of sugar, raw silk, pepper, 
cocoa nuts, eochincal, woollens, and 
it absorbs a great deal of builion. 
‘The Surat manufactures have long 
been famous for their cheapness and 
excellent quality. Almost all castes 
in this province (Brahmins and Ban- 
yans excepted) follow the occupa- 
tion of the loom occasionally, which 
employs a great number of ihe more 
industrious of the lower classes, 
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In all the larger towns are to be 
found that remarkable race of men, 
named the Boras, who, though Ma- 
hommedans in religion, are Jews in 
features, manners, and genius. They 
form every where a distinct commu- 
nity, and are every where noted for 
their address in bargaining, minute 
thrift, and constant attention to 
Inere; but they profess total uncer- 
tainty of their own origin. Boor- 
hanpoor, in Khandesh, is the head- 
quarters ofthis singular sect, and the 
residence of their moullah, or high 
priest; but the individuals are found 
straggling all over Gujrat and the 
adjacent provinces as itinerant ped- 
lars. 

It is a custom in the Gujrat pro- 
vince, when a merchant finds hin- 
self failing or actually failed, to sct 
wp a blazing lainp in his shop, house, 
or office, and then abscond until his 
creditors have examined his effects, 
and received a disclosure of his pro- 
perty. Until his creditors have ac- 
quitted him he does not wear the 
tail of his waist-cloth hanging down 
as is usual, but tucks it up. Persons 
who act thus in time, so as not much 
to injure their creditors, are greatly 
esteemed, and have so frequently 
been remarked as subsequently pros- 
perous, that Hindoo merchants have 
been known to set up a light (be- 
come bankrupt) without any neces- 
sity, in hopes of good fortune after- 
wards, 

‘The principal towns in this pro- 
vinee are Surat, Ahmedabad, Broach, 
Cambay, Gogo, and Chumpancer, 
It is dificult to estimate the number 
ot the inhabitants of a country where 
the extremes of population and de- 
solation are to be found. Surat and 
its vicinity exemplily the first, and 
the north-western districts the se- 
cond. Vor ihe sake of seenrity the 
great body of the natives in Gujrat 
do not live in single scquestered 
houses, but in assemblages of them; 
in Ma.abar, on the contrary, every 
Hindoo has a distinct or distant 
dweiling. JL ortifieations were for- 
merly very humerous in Gujrat, and 
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still continue so in the more savage 
and remote quarters; bui wherever 
the British induence extends, they 
are fast crumbling to decay. A few 
Years ago female infanticide pre- 
vailed among the tribe of Jharejah, 
of which are the principal chieftains 
of the Gujrat Peninsula; such as 
Jam of Noanugeur, the Rajahs of 
Wadman, of Gonndel, and many 
others. All these Icaders, through 
the exertions of the late Governor 
of Bombay, Jonathan Duncan, Esq. 
and of Colonel Walker, in 1807, were 
induced to enter into voluntary en- 
gageinents, renouncing the inhuman 
practice, which was perpetrated by 
drowning the infant in milk as soon 
as born. Che whole number of in- 
habitants in this vast provinee pro- 
bably does not exceed six millions, 
in the preportion of about one Ma- 
hlommedan to 10 Hindoos. 

There are many remarkable wells 
and watering places in Gujrat, par- 
ticularly one near Baroda, which is 
said to have cost nine lacks of ru- 
pees; and another at Vadwa, in the 
vieinity of Cambay, which, from the 
inscription, appears to have been 
erected in 1482. Smoking tobacco 
is a very universal practice among 
all Tiindoo males, (Brahmins ex- 
cepted, who take snnfftreelyyand Ma- 
hommedans of both sexes through- 
out Gujrat. A beegah of land plant- 
ed with tobacco, near Broach, yields 
a net revenuc to the government of 
20 rupees onan average. "This pro- 
vinee has long bee famous for its 
excellent breed of catile, especially 
the bullocks, which are reekoned the 
strongest, swiftest, and handsomest 
in India. 

It is acommon belief in Gujrat, 
that the province was originally peo- 
pled by the rnde castes which still 
exist, and are known by the maines 
of Coolees and Bheels ; but there is 
neither record nor tradition regard- 
ing the nature of their religion or 
govermncnt while subsisting in this 
primeval state. In the town of Raj- 
peepla the Rajpoot successor is still 
jurmally invested by a family of 
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Bheels, catled Koohhal or Kootel, 
desecnded trom their original chief- 
tains. Subscquently to this period 
the Rajpoots acquired the ascend- 
ancy; and the most powerfal chief 
of that race resided at Anhulvada, 
(named Nehrwalla and Puitun in 
the maps) situated on the northern 
frontiers. Three dynastics are said 
successively to have occupied this 
throne, named Chowra, Soolunkcr, 
and Vagheela, from which, as may 
he expected, many of the modern 
Grassia families claim descent. 

We learn trom Abul Fazel, that 
Gujrat was first invaded by Mah- 
mood of Ghizni about A.D. 1025, 
who subverted the throne of its na- 
tive prince, named Jamund, and 
plundered Nehrwallah, his capital. 
After the estallishment of the Delhi 
sovercigity, this province remained 
for many years subordinate to the 
atan cinperors; but in the 15th 
century became again independent, 
under a dynasty of Rajpoot priuces, 
converted to the Mahommedau reli- 
gion, who removed the seat of go- 
vermnent to Ahmedabad, and in- 
fluenced many of the natives to em- 
brace their newly-adopted faith. fn 
1572, in the reign of the Emperor 
Acher, this raee of prinees was over- 
thrown, aud the province subjn- 
gated; hut during the period of its 
independence it had greatly floarish- 
ed as a imnaritine and commercial 
state; and when the Porfugnese first 
visited Malacea they found a regular 
intereourse established between Guj- 
rat aud that port. 

After the death of Aurengzebe, in- 
1807, this province was at an early 
period overrun by hordes of Maha- 
raita depredators; and about 1724 
was finally severed from the Mogul 
throne, which never afterwards reco- 
vered its authority. At present the 
more civilized and eultivated parts 
are possessed by the British, the 
Guicowar, and the Peshwa. ‘The. 
British territories oeeupy a consi- 
derable tract of country on both 
sides of the Gulf of Cambay, and in- 
clude the populous cities of Surat, 
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Broach, Cambay, and Gogo. Several 
of the Peshwa’s districts are inter- 
miugled with those of the British, 
and approach within a few miles of 
Surat; these he was permitted to 
retain as a particular favour at the 
treaty of Basscin. The sca coust, 
from the Gulf of Cambay to the 
River Indus, is occupied by different 
independent native chiefs, all great- 
ly addicted to piracy; but now, 
agaiust their inchnations, mueh co- 
erced by the superiority of the Bri- 
tish naval power. 

The northern and western quar- 
ters, and the centre of the Gujrat 
Peninsula, have only recently been 
explored, aud exhibit a state of so- 
ciety, which probably at a remote 
period existed all over Hiudostan. 
The number of societies of armed 
aud sauguinary thieves, by birth and 
profession, in this region is scarcely 
credible, and excites a surprise, that 
thinly as the inhabitants are scatter- 
ed over the wilder parts, any popu- 
Jation at all should remain. Within 
the districts acquired by the Com- 
pany all barbarous practices have 
een abolished, or are gradually dis- 
appearing; but in the north-western 
quarters they prevail in their utmost 
pertection of cruclty and cunning. 
(Drummond, M*Murdo, Abul Fazel, 
Colebrooke, Rennel, Malcolm, Malet, 
Se.) 

Gusrat.—A district in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Gujrat, situated principally between 
the 22d and 23d degrees of north 
latitude. In the Institutes of Acber 
it ts described by Abul Pazel, under 
the name of Ahmedabad, as follows : 

“ Sircar Ahmedabad, containing 
28 mahals, measurement $,024,153 
beegalis, revenue 208,306,994 dais, 
seyurghal 6,511,441 dams. This 
sircar furnishes 4120 cavalry, and 
20,500 infiuntry.” 

GUJUNDERGUR, (Gajendraghar).— 
A district in the province of Beja- 
poor, situated principally between 
the 15th and 16th degrees of north 
latitude. ‘The Rajah of Gujundergur 
is a feudatory to the Maharattas, and 
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during war furnishes his portion of 
troops. 

GusuNDERGUR.—A town in the 
province of Bejapoor, 60 miles E. 
by N. from Darwar, the capital of a 
district of the same name. Lat. 15° 
45’. N. Long. 75°. 56’. E. In 1804 
this town and fort were held by 
Bishen Row Goorpoorch, with a 
sinall tract of surrounding territory, 
independent of the Peshwa, although 
within the latter’s dominions, whose 
authority was then restored hy the 
interposition of the British govern- 
ment, 

GuteunpaH, (Golkhanda). — A 
town in the Northern Circars, 70 
miles W. by 8. from Vizagapatam. 
Lat. 17°. 35’. N. Long. 82°. 20’. E. 

GuMMIPOLLAM.—A town in the 
district of Gurrumecondah, 150 miles 
W.N.W. from Madras. Lat. 13°. 
46’, N. Long. 78°. 19. E. 

GuNDARA, (Gudara).—A town in 
the province of Gujrat, the capital 
of a district of the same name, tribu- 
tary to the Maharattas. Lat. 22° 
53'".N. Long. 73°. 34’. E. 

GunpgzaMA River.—A small ri- 
ver which, after a short course, falls 
into ihe Bay of Bengal at Monta- 
pilly, aud separates the Carnatic 
from the Guntoor Circar. 

Gunpbuck, (Gandaki).—A_ district 
in the territories of the Maharattas, 
in the province of Bejapoor, situated 
between the 15th and 16th parallels 
of north latitude. The chief towns 
are Darwar and Gunduck. 

Gunpuck.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, district of Gun- 
duck, 47 miles EF. from Darwar. Lat. 
15°, 27’.N. Long. 75°. 42'. FE. 

Gunpuck River, (Gandaki, or 
Salgrami).—The source of this river 
is said to be situated to the north- 
ward of Mooktenath, in -the direc- 
tion of Moostang, and not far from 
haybeeni. Moostang is a place of 
some note in Upper Tibet, or Bhoot, 
and 12 days journey from Beeni 
Sheher, The breadth of this river at 
the lattcr place is said not to exceed 
80 yards. Four days journey north 
of Beeni Sheher is Mooktinath, with- 
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in half a mile of whieh the Ginduck 
takes the name of Salgrami, the con- 
secrated pebbles so called abounding 
particularly in that part of its bed. 
Three days journey beyond Mookti- 
nath is a eelebrated spring, or na- 
tural reservoir, called Dunimodher 
koond. ' 

The salegrams are black stones 
fond in a part of the Gunduck Ri- 
ver, Within the limits of the Nepaul 
dominions. They are mostly round, 
and commonly perforated in one or 
more places by worms, or, as the 
Hidoos believe, by Vishnu, in the 
shape of a reptile. Aceordiug to 
the number of perterations, and of 
spiral curves in cach, the stone is 
supposed to contain Vishnu in va- 
rious characters. The salgram is 
found npon trial not to be calca- 
reous ; it strikes fire with steel, aud 
searcely at all eflervesces with acids. 
A few grains of gold are oceasion- 
ally separated from the sand of the 
Gunduck, wand also from the Sal- 
grams. In Northern Hindostan the 
term Gunduck is a general appella- 
tion for a river; and Major Rennel 
conjectures it to be the Condochates 
ofArrian. The stricter classes of Hin- 
doos abstain from swimming in this 
river, it being forbidden in their sa- 
cred books. (Atrkpatrick, Colebrooke, 
Rennel, Wilford, §e.) 

GuNDGOLE, (Gandhagola). —- A 
town in the Northern Cirears, i the 
district of Eflore, 48 miles N. by E. 
from Masulipatam. Lat. 16°, 49’. 
N. Long. 16°. 20’. E. 

GuxcapatamM.—A town in the 
Carnatic, 108 miles N. from Madras. 
Eat, 14°, 27'.N. Long. 79°. 13. E, 


GUNDWANA. 


A large province in the Decean, 
extending froin the 19th to the 25th 
degree of north latitude. On the 
north it is bounded by Allahabad 
and Bahar; on the south by Orissa 
aud the Godavery ; to the east it has 
Orissa, Bengal, and Bahar; and to 
the west Malwah, Berar, and Alla- 
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habad. In lengih it ay be estimat- 
ed at 400 miles, by 280 miles the 
average breadth. 

Gundwana iu its most extensive 
sense comprehends all that part of 
India surrounded by the sonbahs 
abovementioned, whieh remained 
uncouquered by the Mahommedans 
np to the reign of Aurengzebe ; but 
Gandwana Proper, or the country of 
the Goauds, 1s more strictly limited 
to the districts of Gurrah Mundlah, 
Choteesgur, Nagpoor, and Chandah, 
reaching south beyond Bustar and 
Dewilmurry. The modern names of 
the districts into which this ancient 
province has been subdivided are, 
Boghela, Chandail, Billonnjah, Sin- 
growly, Sohagepoor, Gurrah Mund- 
lah, the Nagpoor territories east of 
the Wiurda River, Sirgoojah, Jush- 
poor, Choteesghur, or Ruttanpoor, 
Gangpoor, Sumbhulpoor, Chandah, 
and a considerable territory to the 
south between the Godavery and the 
province of Orissa. The principal 
towns are Nagpoor, Gurrah, Rut- 
tunpoor, Ryepoor, Sumbhulpoor, and 
Bustar. 

During the reign of Aurengzebe 
the northern part of this provinee, 
named Baundhoo, or Bhatta, was 
partially conquered by his gencrals, 
and annexed to the soubah of Alla- 
hbabad; but they never made any 
impression on the southern quarter, 
which remained unsubdued until 
about the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury, when Ragojec Bhoonslah of 
Nagpoor, reduced or rendered tri- 
butary the greatest portion of it, and 
confined the independent Goands 
within very uarrow limits. By the 
Mahommedans the large distriet of 
Chotcesghur is semetimes named Je- 
hareund, but this appellation pro- 
perly applies to the greater part of 
the Gundwana provinee. 

A large proportion of this provinee 
is mountainous, poor, ill watered, 
unhealthy, covered with jungle, and 
thinly inhabited, to which evil qua- 
lities may be attributed its long in- 
dependence. ‘The more fertile tracts 
are subject to the Nagpoor Maha- 
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rattas, and some of them, particu- 
larly Choteesgur and Nagpoor, are 
remarkably produetive; but the coun- 
try occupied by the native Goands is 
exactly the reverse, being one con- 
tinued wilderness. ‘This miserable 
tribe eontinne nearly in a state of na- 
ture, and are probably the lowest in 
the seale of all the natives of India. 
Having been driven by their invaders 
from the plains to the unwholesome 
fastnesses of the more elevated re- 
gions, they frequently descend dur- 
ing the harvest to the low lands, and 
plunder the produce of their ancient 
inheritance. During the course of 
the last 30 years, the desire of the 
wild Goands for salt and sugar has 
cousiderably increased, and has tend- 
ed more to their eivilization than any 
other means. The sea air is said to 
be as fatal to their temperament as 
_ that of the bills to the inhabitants of 
the adjacent plains. The Goands 
are Hindoos of the Brahminical sect, 
but appear to have many peculiari- 
ties, as they eat fowls, and do not 
abstain from flesh in general, except 
that of the ox, cow, and bull. One 
of their chiefs, who resided at Deo- 
gur, 40 miles N. E. from Pandooma, 
was conquered by a general of An- 
renezebe’s, and carried prisoner to 
Delhi, where he had his country re- 
turned to him on embracing the Ma- 
hommedan faith, and also the title 
of Boorahan Shah. His descendants 
were subdued by the Bhoonslah Ma- 
harattas, and carried prisoners to 
Nagpoor; yet though they still eon- 
tinne Mahommedans, the other 
Goand chiefs esteem it an honour to 
be coumected by marriage with the 
family. Besides these chiefs, Au- 
rengzebe made a forcible conversion 
of many others of the lower classes 
of natives. The present Goand 
tribes are nearly all tubutary to the 
Maharattas, bnt their contributions 
generally require a body of troops to 
enforee the payment. When not 
eceupied in this manner, they are 
engaged in hostilities with each 
other. Nagpoor is the present ca- 
pital of Gundwana; the ancient ca- 
u 
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pitals were Gurrab, MIundlah, and 
Deogur, but there are no vestiges 
indicative that the province at any 
period flourished as a civilized or 
cultivated country. (J. Grant, Lec- 
hie, Blunt, &c.) 

Guxtoor. —- A district in the 
Northern Cirears, situated prinei- 
pally between the 16th and 17th 
degrees of north latitude. This is 
the most southerly of the Northen 
Cirears, and comprehends an areca 
of about 2500 square miles, exciIn- 
sive of the mountainous traet on the 
west. The River Krishna forms the 
northern bonndary of this district, 
and separates it from Condapilly. 
There are diamond inines in this 
Cirear, which have not of late been 
productive. The principal towns are 
Guntoor, Condavir, Bellumecondah, 
and Nizampatam. 

In 1765, when Lord Clive obtained 
the Northern Circars from the Mo- 
gul, this Cirear remained in the pos- 
session of Bazalct Jung, the Nizain’s 
brother, to be enjoyed by him as a 
Jaghire during his life; after which 
it was to devolve io the Company. 
In 1779 a treaty was most impro- 
perly concluded with Bazalet Jung 
by the Madras government, without 
the consent of the Nizam, for tho 
cession of Guntoor; and in a few 
months afterwards it was granted 
by the same govermnent to Maho- 
med Ali, the Nabob of the Carnatic; 
on a lease of 10 years; but the whole 
transaction was annniled the follow- 
ing year by the Bengal government. 
Bazalet Jung died in 1782; but the 
country was not taken possession of 
by the Company until 1785, they 
continuing to pay a tribute of seven 
lacks of rupees to the Nizam. 

In 1801 the Bengal revenue and 
judicial system were carried into 
effect; but the Guntoor Circar hay- 
ing come later under the British do- 
minion than the other four districts, 
it was assessed with a reference to 
the averave collections, during the 
period of 13 years it had been sub- 
ject to the Coimpany’s authority, 

In 1803, when Secunder Jah sue- 
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ceeded his father on the throne of 
Hyderabad, he offered to relinquish 
the tribute paid by the British go- 
verlment on account of this Cirear; 
but the offer was refused by the Mar- 
quis Wellesley, then governor-ge- 
neral. 

With the addition of Palnaud, 
the Guntoor terrilory now forms one 
of the districts under the Madras 
presidency, into which the Northern 
Cirears were divided ou the esta- 
blishment of the Bengal revenue and 
judicial system. (dtene/, 5th Re- 
port, 5.) 

Gunxtoor.—A town in the North- 
ern Cirears, the capital of a district 
of the same name. Lat. 16°, 12’. N. 
Long. 80°. 20%. i. 

Gunpsiz.—A town in the Afghan 
territories, in the province of Cabul, 
39 miles 2. by S. from Ghizni. Lat. 

3°.31’.N. Long. 68°. 53”. I. 

GurraHn, (Ghara).—A large dis- 
trict in the province of Malwah, 
situated abont the 23d degree of 
north latitude. In the remote times 
of Hindoo antiquity this was the seat 
of a considerable Llindoo principa- 
hiy, which comprehended Bhatta, 
Sohagepvor, Chotcesghur, Sumbhul- 
poor, Gungpoor, Jnshpoor, aud other 
contiguous distriets. In the reign of 
Aurengzebe the division of Blatta, 
or Bandhoo, consisting of the six 
districts above-mentioned, was con- 
sidered as a new conquest, although 
it had belore been partially sub- 
jected, and was formally amenxed to 
the®Soubah of Allahabad. It has 
been egtimated to contain 25,000 
square miles of high, mountainous, 
unproductive terriory. ‘Phe prin- 
cipal towns are Gurrah, Panagur, 
and Mundlah; aud the Nerbuddah, 
which has its source ou the eastern 
frontier towards Guudwanah, is the 
chief river. Many parts of this dis- 
triet are remarkably fertile, but it is 
thinly populated, and little culti- 
vated. 

GuRR‘H.—A town in the provinee 
of Mialwah, district of Gurrah Mind- 
lah, 140 miles N. by I. from Nag- 
poor. Lat. 23°. 10" N. Long. 80°. 
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15’. FE. Formerly there was a mint 
here, in which an inlerior rupee, cur- 
rent in Bundelcund, named Balla- 
shahy, wascoined. (Leckie, &c.) 

GurkUMCONDI\H.— A district in 
the Balaghaut ceded territory, situ- 
ated between the 13th atid 14th de- 
grees of north latitude; of a very 
mountainous surface, and abomid- 
ing in strong positions. ‘The greater 
part is now comprehended in the col- 
lectorship of Cudapah. 

GURRUMCONDAH.—A strong hill- 
fort and town, the capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name, 125 miles 
W.N. W. from Madras. Lat. 13°. 
45'. N. Long. 78°. 40%. E. 

This is a strong bill-fort, and was 
besieged in 1791 by the Nizatn’s 
army, assisted by a small British dc- 
tachment, which stormed the lower 
part without mueh loss, and was af 
terwards ordered south to join the 
grand army. A body of troops was 
left to garrison the lower fort, and 
blockade the upper, under the com- 
mand of one of the Nizam's genc- 
rals, who was soon afterwards at- 
tacked by Hyder Saheb, ‘Tippoo’s 
eldest son, totally routed, and stain. 
After supplying the upper fort with 
necessaries, Hyder Sabeb retreated, 
having accomplished the object for 
which he had been detached. (ASS. 
ge. Se.) 

Gureupwara, (the Gate of the In- 
structor)—ANn extensive village in 
Northern Hindostan, in the province 
of Serinagur. Lat, 30° 22’. N, 
Long. 78°. 10’. E. 

Here is a handsome temple, erect- 
ed by Ram Ray, one of the followers 
of Nanoc Shah, the founder of the 
Sciks, the priests of which are of 
the Udasi sect. At the vernal eqni- 
nox an annual fair is held at this 
place, nminerously attended by pil- 
grims from Lahore and the westward 
comtries, 

Abont halfa mile to the north of 
this village is the ficld of battle, 
which decided the contest between 
the Serinagur and Goorkhali Rajahs, 
the forner of whom was killed by a 
musket ball, and his country ren- 
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dered tributary to Nepaul. A little 
to the north of Gurudwara is the 
pergunnah of Dhoom, situated he- 
twixt the Jumna and the Ganges, 
which are here abont 40 miles 
distant. The district is remarkably 
fertile, but much oppressed by the 
heavy exactions of the Nepaulese 
government, the revenue being re- 
duced from one lack to 35,000 ru- 
pecs. (Haper, §c.) 

Gutpursa River, (Gatapurva).— 
A small river, which has its source 
in the Western Ghauts; and, aftera 
short course, falls into the River 
Krishna, near the village of Almody. 
Lat. 16°. 37’. N. Long. 76°. 5’. E. 

Guznoocur, (Gajanagur, an Ele- 
phaut Town)—An Afghan district in 
the province of Cabul, situated be- 
tween the 34th and 35ih degrees of 
north latitude. To the north it is 
bounded by Kuttore, or Catlristan ; 
and to the west by the Chuganserai 
River; but very littie is known re- 
specting the interior, as it has been 
but little explored. 


H. 


HapseE Omar Karaupy. — A 
place of refreshment in the province 
of Sinde, district of Tatta, 15 miles 
E. of Corachic, on the read to ‘Tatta. 
About a mile to the S. W. of this 
place the soil is a fine loam, and 
overflowed during the freshes in the 
fiudus. ‘lo the north there is a fine 
well, about 130 feet deep, with steps 
togodown. From hence to the Pe- 
pel Choultry, distant cight miles, 
the road is bad, broken ground, with 
a loose sandy soil. 

Hainam Iste.—A large island in 
the China Sea, situated at the south- 
erm extremity of that empire, be- 
tween the 18th and 20th degrees of 
north latitnde. Jn length it may be 
estimated at 190 miles, by 70 the 
average breadth. Although placed 
so near the tract of ships hound to 
Canton, very lew particulars respect- 
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ing this island are known. In 1806, 
according to Captain Krusenstern, 
the Ladrone pirates, who infest the 
southern coast of China, had ob- 
tained possession of this island. 

HaJaGunece, (Hajiganj).—A town 
in the province of Bengal, district 
of Dacca Jelalpoor, 29 miles S. W. 
from Dacca. Lat. 23°. 31’. N. Long. 
89°. 53’. EE. 

Hasykan, (Hajican). — A large 
district within the Afghan territories 
to the west of the Indus, and sitn- 
ated between the 29th and 31st de- 
grecs of north Jatitude. It consists 
principally of a stripe of land bound- 
ed by the Indus on the east, and x 
ridge of mountains to the west, and 
is inhabited chiefly by migratory 
tribes of Afghans and Balooches, 
who occasionally pay tribute to the 
Cabul sovereigns. ‘There are also 
a few small towns and villages, iy 
which some Hindoo merchants are 
settled, aud carry on the trifling 
commerce which the state of the 
country permits; but the great ma- 
jority of the inhabitants are Ma- 
hommedans of the Sooni sect. The 
limits of this district are undefined, 
and it has as yet been but mmper- 
fectly explored. 

HaJjypoor.—A district in the pro- - 
vince of Bahar, situated principally 
between the 25th and 26th degrees 
of north latitude. To the north it 
is bounded by Bettiah; on the south 
by the Ganges; onthe east by Tyr- 
hoot; and on the west by Sarun, In 
1784, in all its dimensions, this dis- 
triet contained 2782 square miles. 
By Abul Fazel, in 1582, it is de- 
scribed as containing “11 mahals ; 
measurement, 436,952 beegahs ; re- 
venue, 27,331,030 dams.” 

Thisis avery fertile, wcll-eultivated 
district, and is peeuliarly productive 
of saltpetre, the greater part for the 
Company’s investinent being manu- 
factured in this canntry and in the ad- 
jacent territory of Sarun. The prin- 
cipal towns are Hajypoor, Singhea, 
and Mowah. At Hajypoor, or Hur- 
ryhur Chitter, an annual fair of 
horses is held in the month of No- 
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vember. The demand for horses of 
the breed of the Company’s pro- 
Vinces appears rapidly to merease. 
In 1807 the whole number of horses 
produced at the fair amounted to 
nearly 6000, two of which, froin 
the Company’s stud, sold for 4000 
rupees each. (J. Grant, 10th Me- 
gister, Abul Fazel, Sc.) 

Hasyrpoor.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Bahar, district of Hajypoor, 
sitnated on the north-cast side of 
the Ganges, at its confluence with 
the Gunduck, and nearly opposite to 
Patna. Lat. 25°. 41". N. Long. 85°. 
2. EK. This place is said to have 
been founded by Ilyas Khan, or 
Hayy Efias, the second independent 
Mahvummedan king of Bengal, who 
died A. D. 1358. 

Tasypoor.—A small town in the 
Scik territories, in the provinee of 
Lahore, situated on the north side 
of the Beyah River, which is here 
100 yards broad, 65 miles 8. E. from 
Lahore. Lat. 31°. 26’. N. Long. 
74°. 51’, BE. 

Hatpousary.—a town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Purneah, 
situated on the east side of the Ma- 
hanuddy River, near the Morung 
frontier, and 55 miles N. 1. from 
Purneah. Lat. 26° 20°. N. Long. 
87°, 59’, E. 

FALLIAR.—A smal district in the 
province of Gujrat, extending along 
ithe eastern side of the Gulf'of Cutch, 
At is possessed by independent na- 
five chiefs, who elaim descent from 
Rawal, the youngest son of Rai 
Hnmecr, the sovercign of Cutch. 
This prince usurped the throne of 
his father, but was afterwards com- 
pelled to resign it to Lis brother, and 
feave the country. He crossed the 
Rnu at Mallia, and proceeded te 
Ainran, which he seized, and finally 
established his head-quarters at a 
village aamed Nagne, where Noa- 
nagur now stands. Ue afterwards 
succeeded in entting off the Rannah 
of Poorbunder by treachery, and ex- 
teuded his frontier to the Run of Oka- 
nuindel. His followers he exhorted 
Jo conquer what they cod, and 
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keep it, so effectually, that, in a 
few years, this race, named the 
Halla Rajpoots, had added 400. vil- 
lages to their possessions, which re- 
ecived the name of Halliar, an ap- 
pellation it still retains. 

This district is not generally fer- 
tile, but there are particular spots in 
a high state of cultivation. ‘Trees 
are seldom to be met with in ilalhiar, 
to remedy which the Jain of Noana- 
gur ordered the heads of villages to 
plant a certain Mmnber of mango 
trees annually, The Halhars never 
shoe their horses, yet they gallop at 
tull speed over the worst ground, 
their hoofs becoming as hard as the 
rocks on which they tread. 

The natives in this part of the 
country have a practice of suspend- 
ing rags on trees, and piling stones 
on cach other by the read side. An 
itinerant devotce hangs a picee of 
his garment on a tree, which rag is 
seen by the travellers, who follow 
the example of the sage, and the 
tree becomes a consecrated peer or 
saint, andis siiled the Chintra Peer, 
or Ragged Saint. (AL ATurdo, Se.) 

HANGWELLE.—A town and _ ftor- 
tress in the Island of Ceylon, 18 
miles E. from Columbo. Lat, 7°. 1. 
N. Long. 80. 3°. EE. In Septem- 
ber, 1803, the King of Caudy at- 
tacked this place with a numerous 
army, but was defeated with great 
slaughter by the garrison under Cap- 
tain William Pollok, consisting of 
50 Lurepeans, 160 sepoys, and 17 
gun lasecars. 
> Hansoot, (Hansavati).—A_ town 
in the province of Gujrat, 12 miles 
S. W. from Broach. Tat. 219. 32%. 
N. Long. 72° 59’. B. 

Hansy, (Hanst).—A town in the 
province of Delhi, district of Hissar 
Herozeh, 60 miles W. from Delhi. 
Lat. 28°. 40’. N. Long. 76% 10" 1. 
It lies on the canal (row m runs), 
formerly made from the Juinna by 
Sultan Feroze, and is sometimes 
named Hansy Hissar, on accomiut of 
its proximity to the latter town, 
Hansy stands upon a hill, and is 
supphed with water froin wells 
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within the fort, for there is but little 
in the vicimity. lt was captured by 
the Mahommedans of Ghizni so 
early as 1035, and, towards the end 
of the 18th century, was the ca- 
pital of the short-lived prineipality 
erected by the adventurer. George 
Thomas. It is now possessed by 
independent native chicks. (G. Z'ho- 
mas, Rennel, Sc.) 

Jisninsra—aA town in the Bala- 
guaut ecded territories, 48 miles N. 
W. from Chitteldroog, situated on 
east side of the Toombuddra River. 
Lat, 14°. 24’. \. Long. 75°. 48’. F. 

This fort contains a temple and 
100 honses occupied by Brahmins, 
and the suburbs contain above 100 
houses of low castes. In this vici- 
nity several of the poorer inhabit- 
ants never marry, the expense at- 
tending the ecercmony being consi- 
dered too great. Not many of the 
‘ women, however, live in a state of 
celibacy, to which, in most parts of 
India, they are seldom subjceted. 
Lew of the men go to foreign coun- 
tries, and the rich have always more 
wives than one. ‘The inhabitants in 
the neighbourhood of Harihara (or 
Llurryliur) have the character of re- 
markable stupidity, which is eve 
extended to the Brahmins, a defeet 
by no means common to this sacred 
order of men. She cultivation here is 
that of the dry grains,and the exports 
cotton and cetton thread, 

Aficr tlhe deteat and death of Ram 

tajah, and the destruction of Bija- 

nagur, this place beeame subject to 
the Adil Shahee dynasty of Beja- 
poor. On the conquest of the Dee- 
can by the Moguls,it was taken by the 
Skahnoor, or Savanore Nabob, Delil 
Khan; and from the house of Ti- 
mour it was taken by the [keri Ra- 
jahs, who were expelled by the 
Maharattas; and these, after 15 
years’ possession, were driven out 
by Hyder. Since that time it has 
been taken by the Maharattas; the 
last time, in 1792, by Purseram 
Bhow. (i. Buchanan, §e.) 

Hariem Jste.—A small island 
about four iiles in cireumlercuce, 
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lying off the N. W. coast of Ceylon. 
Lat. 9°. 41’. N. Long. 79°. 54. E. 
This island belongs to the district 
of Jaffuapatam, and affords excel- 
lent pasturage for horses. 

Harponvutiy, (Harponhelly).—A 
district in the south of India, bound- 
ed on the north by the ‘Toombuddra 
River, and situated about the 15th 
degree of north latitude. ‘This coun- 
try is not so hilly as the adjacent dis- 
tricts, but there are some strong po- 
sitions, the principal of which is 
Oochinadroog. ‘The villages are fre- 
quent, aud tolerably well populated. 

The Rajah of Harponulty conti- 
nued nearly independent until 1774, 
when his territory was conquered by 
Hyder, and added to his dominions 
asa tributary appendage. In 1786 
Tippoo compictely subdued the pro- 
vinee, and sent the rajah prisoner {o 
Seringapatam. On the fall of Se- 
ringapatam, the heir took possession 
of Harponully, and is uow a Jag- 
hiredar under the Company. [1 is 
supposed he had no just claim to the 
estate, but that he was merely a boy 
setup by the Brahmins, who held 
the principal offices under former ra- 
jahs, merely to perpetuate the ma- 
nagement of affairs in their own 
hands. In this manner rajahs and 
zemindars are created every where 
in the Company’s dominions, be- 
eanse the ehief native servants, in 
order to seeure their own situations, 
which are generally hereditary, when- 
ever the line is extinet, take care to 
bring forward a child irom some 
quarter. 

This district was ceded to the 
Company by the Nizain in 1800, and 
having since expericnced a tranquil- 
lity nnknown before, has greatly 
improved in population, revenne, 
and cultivation. {1 now forms part 
of the Bellary collectorship under 
the Madras presidency. (Munro, 
Moor, §e.) 

Harpoxutty.—A town in the 
south of India, the capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name, 170 miles 
N. by W. from Seringapatam. Lat. 
14°, 47’.N. Long. 76°. 18’. E, 
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Harowty, (Haravate).—aA district 
iu the province of Ajmecr, situated 
between the 25th and 26th degrees 
of north latitude. Near the village 
of Mackundra, Lat. 24°. 18’. N. 
Long, 76°. 12’. UE. is a ridge of inoun- 
tains, which extends to the east and 
west, dividing the province of Mal- 
wah from the district of Harowty, 
or country of the tribe Hara. ‘Phe 
chief towns are Kotah and Boondee, 
and the principal river the Chmnbul, 
by which the district is intersected. 
Vhe Chiefs of Boondee and Kotah 
are of the Chohan tribe, and are de- 
nominated Half Rajpoots. ‘The cul- 
tivators are Rajpoots, Jauts, Brah- 


inins, Bheels, and otlicy castes. 
(Hunter, G. Thomas, \v.) 
J[antonvoor, (Udiarpur). — A 


town possessed by independent zc- 
mindars, in the province of Orissa, 
50 miles S. W. ram Midnapoor. 
Bat, 21°, 52'.N? Long. 86°. 62". 
hh. 

Hasser, (Aseer, or Asootahma).— 
A district in the Muahuratta terri- 
tories, in the province of Khandesh, 
sitnated between the 2ist and 23d 
degrees of north latitude. ‘Phe sur- 
face is hilly, and the country contains 
many positions naturally remark- 
ably strong, on which the native 
Chiefs have crected  fortitieutious, 
‘Vhe land is fertite, and tolerably 
well watered by the ‘Tapter and 
Poornah, which are the principal 
rivers; the must nofed towns are 
syorhaupoor, Ehasser or Ascer, and 
Chandah. 

Ilvssin, Clseer)—A town aud 
fortress inthe province of Khandesh, 


15 miles N. from = Boorhanpoor. 
Pat 21°, 32). N. Longe a. 
bi 


This plaee was the capital of 
Khandesh, when subdued by Acber. 
Abul Fazel deseribes it as situated 
on a lofty mountain, and incom. 
parahly strong. Although by the 
natives deemed ucarly gnpregnable, 
it surrendered without much resist- 
anee to the army under Colonel 
Stevenson, in October, 1803; and 
was restored to Sindia in December 
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next, when peace was concluded by 
General Wellesley. 

Hastan, (/tasela, Receipt).— A 
town m the Seik territories, in the 
province of Lahore, 154 miles N. if. 
trom the city of Lahore. Lat. 33° 
20’. N. Long. 75° 32, 1. 

Hastee, (Hasti, an Elephant).— 
A town in the province of Aurun- 
gabad, belonging to the Nizam, 40 
miles S. Vi. from Jalnapoor. Lat. 
19°, 32’, N. Long. 76° 53’, E. 

Hartta Iste.—aAn island in the 
province of Bengal, formed by the 
imul deposited by the great Rivers 
Brahmapvotra and Ganges, at their 
Junction with the ocean in the Bay 
of Bengal. In length it may be 
estimated at 14 miles, by 10 the 
averaze breadth. ‘The surface hes 
very low, aud at spring tides, dnring 
the height of the rains, is nearly sub- 
merecd. Salt of an excehent quality 
is manufactured here for the Com- 
pauy’s account, which brings a high 
price at their periodical sales in 
Calcutta. 

ddarras, (lcthras).—A_ town in 
the province of Agra, 33 miles N. by 
bE. trom the eity of Agra. Lat. 279. 
40’. N. Long. 78° Li. This is the 
chict mart for the cotton produced 
m the Agra province. From heuec, 
itis conveyed by an casy Jand car- 
riage oF 100 miles to Purrackabad 
vu the Ganges; and from that city 
by water to Mirzapoor, in the Be- 
uares province. (Colebrooke, Sc.) 

Havravca Iste.—aA small island 
in the Eastern Seas, about 25 miles 
in cireumference. Lat. 3° 40% S. 
Long. 128°. 40", LE. itis one of the 
Amboyna Isles. 

EHrvat—. village near the Indus, 
in the province of Sinde, situated in 
the road from Vatta to Hyderabad. 
hat. 24°. 52’. N. 

About a mile to the west of this 
plaee are two remarkable hills, on 
which are several buildings. ‘The 
land adjacent is cultivated, and has 
a fertile appearance. At this place 
the Iudus is three-fourths of a mile 
wide, and has from four to five fa- 
thoms water. 
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Hlenery Iste.—A_ small island 
lying due south from Bombay. Lat. 
18°, 42’. N. Long. 72°. 50’. Ti. 

This island is about 600 yards in 
cirenmference, aud nearly of a cir- 
cular form. There is only one land- 
ing place in the north-cast side, 
where boats can lie. he island is 
well inhabited, being covered with 
houses and fortified. In 1790 it 
belonged to Ragojee Angria, aud 
though in sight of Bombay, was a 
principalrendezvous for pirate vessels 
of considerable size. 

Near Hencry is another small 
island named Kenery, whieh is also 
fortificd and of considerable strength. 
¥n 1790 it belonged to the Peshwa, 
who also permitted pirates to resort 
to the harbour. Kenery was taken 
possession of and fortified by Sevajce, 
in October, 1679, betore which time, 
from asupposed want of fresh water, 
it had been neglected. Henery was 
first settled and fortified by Siddce 
Cossim in 1680. (Moor, Sc.) 

Herivrvu.—A town in the Mysore 
Rajah’s territories, situated on the 
easi-side of the River Vedawati. 
Lat. 13°. 46’. N. Long. 76°. 37’. E. 
During the government of the Chit- 
tcldroog Rajahs, this place contained 
2000 houses, with an outer and 
inner fort. In the rcign of Hyder 
the town suffered considerably from 
the Maharattas, and was afterwards 
plundcred by Purseram Bhow. The 
ravages of this chief were followed 
by a dreadful famine, which swept 
away all the inhabitants. When the 
British forces arrived before Scringa- 
patam, abont 60 houses had again 
been occupied, Soine of the grain 
dealers, that followed the camp, 
found their way to this distance, ana 
plundered the wretched inhabitants. 
When the British detachment ar- 
rived to give protection to this part 
of the country, the number of in- 
habited houses in Heriurn was re- 
duced to seven; but above 300 have 
been since rebuilt. In this part of 
the country there are no slaves, the 
work being performed by hired la- 
bourers, (F'. Buchanan, §e.) 
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HettTowna, 
town in the Nepaul territories. 
27°, 14’, N. Long. 85°. 22’. E. 

Although this is a place of much 
occasional resort, on account of its 
being the centre of all the commerce 
carried on between the Nepan! do- 
minions and those of Onde and of 
the Company, yet itis but a miser- 
able village, contaming from 50 to 
60 houses, and is considered very 
unhealthy. The Rapti on which 
Hettowra stands issnes from a monn- 
tain to the eastward of Cheesapany, 
and falls into the Gunduck, 15 iniles 
north of Somaisir. 

The village of Hittowra stands at 
the foot of a hilly ridge, at the point 
where the Rapti enters the Moe- 
wanpoor valley. The Rapti abounds 
with fish, which the natives consume 
in large quantitics, From hence 
north, merchandize can only he 
transported on the shoulders of hill 
porters, whose rate of labour is re- 
gulated by the Nepaul government. 
The road by Hittowra from Bengal 
is impassable during the periodical 
rains; the little intercourse betwixt 
Nepaul and the Teriani, or low 
country, is then kept up by the 
routes of Mocwanpoor and Sundooli. 
(Kirkpatrick, §c.) 

Hipsevver, (HMiyalt)—A town in 
the provinee of Bengal, situated on 
the west bank of the Hooghly River, 
55 miles S. S. W. from Caleutta, 
Lat, 21°. 50. N. Long. 85° 10. E. 

During the Mogul government, 
Hidjellee was the capital of a Louj- 
darry or military station, compre- 
hending 1098 square miles. This 
small district is situated on tho low 
margin of the River Hooghly, where 
it unites with the Bay of Bengal. 
It was first dismembered from the 
Soubah of Orissa, and annexed to 
Bengal, in the reign of Shah Jehan. 
It is fertile in grain, and furnishes a 
great quantity of excellent salt. 

The land abont HidjcHlee is of 
two descriptions; the first, fresh or 
arable, is preserved from the inun- 
dation of the tides by embankments, 
ruining parallel to, and at some dist- 


(or Etowdah).— A 
Lat. 
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ance from the rivers and numerous 
inlets, which intersect the whole ter- 
ritory. The second, or salt land, is 
that portion exposed to the over- 
flowing of the tides, usually called 
the churs or banks; where mounds 
of earth, strongly impregnated with 
saline particles, named kalarics or 
working places, are formed. Each 
of these heaps is estimated on a 
medinm to yicld 233 maunds (80 
libs cach) of salt, requiring the la- 
bour of seyen mannutacturers; who, 
hy an easy process of filtration and 
boiling, are enabled to complete 
their operations rom November to 
June, before the setting in of the 
periodical rains. 4 

Tn 1687, during a rupture with 
Awrengzebe, the Kast India Com- 
pany’s forces took and lortitied Hid- 
jellec, and destroyed above 40 sail 
of the emperor’s vessels. ‘They 
afterwards repulsed the repeated at- 
tacks made by the Nabob of Bengal, 
notwithstanding the garrison was in 
a very sickly state. (J. Grant, 
Bruce, $c.) 

Hitsan.—A town in the province 
of Bahar, 20 miles 8. S. E. from 
Pata, bate25°. 18’. N. Long. 85°. 
20! Li. 

Tlimaten Mountains, (2imalaya). 
—A stupendous range of mountains, 
which form the proper boundary of 
Hindostan to the north, and separate 
it from the elevated region usually 
designated by the names of Great 
and Little ‘fibet. 

On the west, about Lat. 34° 30%. 
N. Long. 76°. 1. this immense chain 
joins the Cashmere Mountains, the 
northern range of which may be 
considered as a continuation of the 
great Himalaya ridge. ‘The direction 
is afterwards S. E. to the Bootan 
country, which they separate from 
Tibet about Lat. 28°. N. and Long, 
90°, E. from whence they still ex- 
tend eastward, until their termina- 
tion is lost in an unexplored country 
to the north of Assam. As the great 
River Brahmapovtra enters Assam 
with a very considerable volume of 
water, it is supposed to wind round 
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the castern extremity of the range, 
probably about the 95th degree of 
east longitude. 

The extreme height of Himalaya 
is yet a desidcratum ; but by a mean 
of numerous altitudes of a conspi- 
cnous peak, taken with an excellent 
instrument, and every tue precan- 
tion observed, its height above the 
plains of Rohilcund was calculated 
at 21,000 feet. WVrom the summit of 
these mountains the conntry declines 
in height to the south, but not gra- 
dually, the surface being irregularly 
mountainous to the borders of Ben- 
gal, Oude, and Delhi, where the 
plains commence, which extend 
south-castward to the sea. 

From the western side of the 
mountains arise streams tnbutary to 
the Indus, and perhaps the Indus it- 
self. Vrom-the other side of this 
highest land (the remotest fountains 
marking the greatest elevation) a 
dcclivity to the north and west gives 
to the mountain streams, and finally 
to the rivers they compose, a north- 
erly or westerly direction. It is pro- 
hable the sources of the Sanpoo, or 
Brahmapootra, and its tributary 
streams, are separated only by 2 
narrow range of snow-clad peaks 
from the sources of the rivers which 
constitute the Ganges, and that the 
province of Lahdack declines from 
its southern limits to the north and 
west. Intelligent natives, who have 
in pilgrimages, and on business, tra- 
versed the northern skirt of Hima- 
laya, assert that no river except one, 
(the Sutuleje) exists westward of the 
Manasaravora Lake, and that it 
turns southerly west froin Jamoutri. 

The snowy mountains secn from 
Hindostan, and especially from Ro- 
hileund, are probably the highest 
eround between the level plains of 
India and the elevated regious of 
Southern Tartary, and thronghout 
their whole extent rear their heads 
far above the line of perpetual snow, 
They certainly are not surpassed in 
height by any other chain of moun- 
tains, if they be even equalled by 
the Cordillcras of the Andes, In 
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different parts of their immense cx- 
tent they receive different names, 
such as “imadri, Himavat, and Hi- 
mataya, the last being the most com- 
mon, and the whole in signification 
having a reference to snow and cold. 
They are the Emans and Emodus of 
ancient geographers. 

Tn the Hindu Pantheon Himalaya 
is deified, and described as the fa- 
ther of the Ganges and her sister 
Ooma; the latter being the spouse 
of Mahadeva, the destroying power. 
(Co'ebrooke, Webb, Ramayuna, &e.) 

Hinpia, (Hindya).—A district in 
the Maharatta territories, in the pro- 
vince of Khandesh, bounded on the 
north by the Nerbuddah, and on the 
south by the Cailygong Hills, and 
situated between the 22d and 23d 
degrees of north latitude. By Abul 
Pazel it is described as belonging to 
the provinee of Malwah, which in 
modern times has the Nerbuddah for 
its southern bomndary. 

“ Sircar Hindyeh, containing 23 
mahals, measnrement 89,573 bee- 
gals. Revenue 11,610,959 dams, 
Seynrghal 157,054 dams. This sircar 
furnishes 1296 cavalry, and 592 in- 
fantry.” 

Hinpia.—A town in the province 
of Khandesh, the capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name, and situated 
ou the sonth side of the Nerbuddah 
River. Lat, 22°. 31’. N. Long. 77°. 
10’. F. 

‘Travelling distance 116 miles S, E. 
from Oojain. 

HiinpoLoo.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Cuttack, 30 iniles S. W. 
from Cuttack. Lat. 26° 23’. N. 
Long. 85°. 45’. FE. 

Hinpone.—A_ town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, 65 miles 8S. W. trom 
the city of Agra. Lat. 26°. 45’. N, 
Long. 77°. E. This was formerly a 
large city, and still contains exten- 
sive buildings, hut from the depre- 
dations of the Maharattas is now 
thinly inhabited. ‘To the south of 
this town there is much forest, and 
but little cultivation. (2Zunter, $c.) 

Hinnoo Kno Mountans, (ind 
Coh, the Indian Mountain).—An ex- 
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tensive ridge of mountains, the boun- 
dary of the province of Cabul on 
the N. W. separating it from Balk 
and Bndakshan. ‘Chis chain takes 
a N. E. direction between Bainian 
and Anderab, from whence its ge- 
neral direction is between the Li. and 
the N. &. towards the sources of the 
Jihon, at about 100 miles to the cast 
of the city of Budakshan. ‘The term 
Hindoo Kho is not applied to this 
ridge throughont its whole extent, 
butis confined to that part of it which 
forms the N. W. boundary of Cabul, 
which is the Indian Caucasus of 
Alexander. Betwcen the mountains 
of Hindoo Kho, and those of Can- 
dahar, the connutry takes the form of 
an extensive valley from Cabul to 
the borders of Khorasan. (Rennel, 


Se.) 


HINDOSTAN, (Hindus?’han). 


This extensive region is situated 
in the south-eastern quarter of Asia, 
and is nearly comprehended between 
the eighth and 33th degrees of north 
latitude, and the 72d and 92d of east 
longitade. 

According to the ancients India, 
on its most enlarged scale, comprised 
an area of 40 degrees on cach side, 
including a space almost as large as 
all Europe; being divided on the 
west from Persia by the Arachosian 
Mountains ; limited on the east by 
the Chinese part of the peninsula 
beyond the Ganges; confined on the 
north by the witds of 'Tartary ; and 
extending to thewouth as far as the 
Snnda Isles. These expanded limits 
comprehended the stupendous hills 
of Potyid, or Tibet, the romantic 
valley ot Cashmere, aud all the do- 
niains of the old Indoscythians, the 
countries of Nepaul and Bootan, 
Camroop and Assam, together with 
Siam, Ava, Aracan, and the bor- 
dering kingdoms as far as the China 
of the Hindoos, and the Sin of the. 
Arabian geographers; the whole 
Western Peninsula, and the Island 
of Ceylon. 

By the Muhommedan writers the 
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term Hlindostan was understood to 
signify the country in immediate 
subjection to the sovereigns of Del- 
hi, which, in 1582, was subdivided 
by the Emperor Acber into 11 sou- 
bahs, or provinces; and which, in 
spite of the many changes they have 
since undergone, still nearly retain 
their geographical formation. ‘The 
names of these provinces are La- 
hore, Monttan, including Sinde, Aj- 
meer, Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, Ba- 
har, Oude, Bengal, Malwah, and 
Gujrat. A 12th soubah was formed 
of Cabul, and the couuirics west of 
the Indus; and three new ones were 
afterwards added out of the con- 
quests in the Deccan, viz. Berar, 
Khandesh, and Ahmednuggur, after- 
wards Aurungabad. 

In place of the above arbitrary 
descriptions of Hindostan, it is pre- 
ferable to adopt the hmits assigned 
by the original Hindoo inhabitants, 
aud by them referred to in all their 
writings, which have also the advan- 
tage of being singularly well defined. 

According to this arrangement, 
Hindostan is bounded oh the nor h 
by the lofty Himalaya ridge of moun- 
tains, which commences near the 
Indus, about the 35th degree of 
north latitude, and confines Cash- 
mere on the north, extending from 
thence in an uninterrupted chain 
beyond the utmost eastern extremity 
of Hindostan, including in that re- 
gion all the inlly districts now sub- 
ject to Nepanl, and also the country 
belonging to the Deb Rajah of Boo- 
tan. To the sonth Hindostan is 
every where bounded by the ocean, 
and to the west by the River indus. 
To the east the limiis are more diffi- 
enlt to ascertain, but the most dis- 
tinet are the castern hills and forests 
of ‘Tippcrah and Chittagong, which 
streteh north nearly to the Brahina- 
pootra, about the 92d degree of cast 
longitude. With the exception of 
Bootan, the primitive Braiminical 
religion and languages prevail within 
the boundaries above specified ; nor 
is it to be found beyond them with 
the exception of Assam and Cassay, 
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which are both provinces in which 
the Brahminical doctrines are still 
cultivated, while Bootan is possessed 
by the adherents of Buddha. 

It is difficult to discover any name 
applied by the Brahmins to the 
country over which their doctrines 
have extended, and which they ge- 
nerally deseribe by a circamlocution. 
Sometimes they give it the epithets 
of Medhyania, or central, and Pu- 
nyabhami, or land of virtues; and 
assert it to have been the portion of 
Bharat (one of nine brothers, whose 
father ruled the whole earth), and 
named after him Bharata Khanda. 
This domain of Bharat taney con- 
sider as the centre of Jambudwipa, 
which the Tibetiaus call the Land of 
Aanbu. <At other times they de- 
seribe their country as the region 
between the Himataya Mountains 
and Ramiswara (the Straits of Cey- 
lon). "The inodern name Hindoostan 
is a Persian appellation derived trom 
the words Hindoo, black, and sthan 
place, but it has been. adopted for 
ages back by the natives of all re- 
ligions. 

Taking Hindostan within the li- 
mits deseribed above, it compre- 
hends an area, and may be consider- 
ed of about 1,020,000 geographical 
square miles, in modern times as 
subdivided into four large portions, 

Ist. Northern Hindostan. This 
division comprehends Cashmere on 
the west, and Bootan on the east, 
With all the intermediate hilly pro- 
vinces, situated between the first 
range of mountains that rise from 
the plains on the northern frontiers 
of Delhi, Oude, Bahar, and Bengal, 
and the lofty Dlimalaya ridge bor- 
dering on ‘Tibet. The whole tract 
of connitry last mentioned is subject 
to the Ghoorkhali state of Nepaul, 
and having been but little explored, 
even the names of the different dis- 
tricts are not satisfactorily establish- 
ed. The most commonly-received 
appellations by which they are dis- 
tinguished are Serinagur, or Gerwal, 
Badrycazrama, Kemaoon, Jemlah, 
the 24 Rajahs, Lamjungh, Gercah, 
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Nepaul, Mocwanpoor, Morung, and 
Kyraut. The inhabitants of this wild 
country having never been perma- 
nently subdued, and but rarely in- 
vaded, have probably remained in 
their present stage of civilization from 
the most remote ages. 

2d. Hindostan Proper. ‘This di- 
Vision comprehends the 11 large sou- 
bahs, or provinces, formed by the 
Emperor Acber, and is bounded on 
the south by the Nerbuddah River, 
where the Deccan commences. "The 
names of these provinces are La- 
hore, Mooltan, including Sinde, Guj- 
rat, Ajmeer, Delhi, Agra, Malwah, 
Allahabad, Oude, Bahar, and Ben- 
gal. This tract of country may be 
cousidered as the most civilized and 
richest part of Tiindostan, and eon- 
tained the seats of the most famous 
empires, beth Hindoo and Mahom- 
medan, having been repeatedly in- 
vaded and subjugated by the more 
hardy tribes of the north. The in- 
habitants of this region also (Bengal 
excepted) may be considered as a 
superior race to the population of the 
other divisions, possessing a more 
robust frame of body, and execlling 
also in intellectual qualitics. 

The third grand division is the 
Deccan, which is bounded on the 
north by the course of the Nerbud- 
dah River, and from its source by 
an imaginary line extending in the 
sane parallel of latitude to the mouth 
of the Hooghly, or western branch 
of the Ganges. ‘To the south the 
boundaries of the Deccan are the 
Koishna and Malpurba Rivers. With- 
in this space arc cumprchended the 
provinces of Aurungabad, Khandesh, 
Beder, Hyderabad, Nandere, the 
Northern Cirears, Berar, Gundwana, 
Onissa, and great part of Bejapvor ; 
and having been invaded at a much 
later period than Hindostan Proper, 
it contains a much greater propor- 
tion of Hindvo inhabitants, who also 
retain more of their original manuers 
aud institutions. 

The fourth and last division is the 
South of India, which has the igure 
of a triangle, of which its northern 
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boundary, the River Krishna, is the 
base, and the Coasts of Coromandel 
and Malabar the sides. ‘The pro- 
vinces comprehended in this division 
are a small part of Bejapoor, the 
Balaghaut Ceded Districts, the Car- 
natic Northern, Central, and South- 
ern, Mysore, Canara, Malabar, Bar- 
ramahal, Coimbetoor, Dindigul, Sa- 
lem, and Kistnagherry, Cocltin, and 
Travancor, In this division of Hin- 
dostan the Mahommedans did not 
gain a footing until a very recent 
period, and some part was never 
subdued by them at all. 

Each of these provinces being par- 
ticularly described wider their re- 
spective heads, the reader is referred 
to them for further topographical in- 
formation, it being here intended to 
exhibit ouly such observations as ap- 
ply to Hindostan generally. 

ffindostan is watered by many 
noble rivers, which have retained 
their ancicnt appellations better than 
the cities or provinces; the latter 
having often had their names altered 
from vanity, or from religious mo- 
tives. ‘The principal rivers im point 
of maguitude are the Brahmapootra, 
the Ganges, the Indus, the Sutuleje, 
the Krishna, the Godavery, the Jum- 
na, the Nerbuddah, the Cavery, the 
Goggrah, the Tuptee, the Maha- 
nuddy, the Megna, the Soane, the 
Chumbul, the Beyah, the Gunduck, 
and the Ravey. 

The most remarkable mountains 
are the great Himalaya ridge, which 
bound Hindoston on the north, the 
hills of Kemaoon aud Sewalic, the 
Eastern and Western Ghauts, and 
the Vindhyan chain of mountains, 
which cross India nearly jiarallel to 
the course of the Nerbuddah, and 
pass through the provinces of Bahar 
and Benares. 

All the chief towns of Hindostan 
are now possessed by°the British, 
but no exact report of their popula- 
tion has ever been published. The 
three largest and most populous are 
Surat, Benares, and Calcutta; the 
next in rank are Delhi, Madras, 
Lombay, Agra, Lucknow, Patna, 
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Moorshedabad, Dacea, Poonah, Hy- 
derabad in the Deccan, Nagpoor, 
Catmandoo, Oojain, Jycnagur, Am- 
ritsir, Lahore, and Serlugapatam. 

Geuerally speaking the description 
of one tudian city is the description 
of all, they being all Jnilt on one 
plan, with exeeeding warrow con- 
fined crooked streets, a.great num- 
ber of tanks and reservoirs, with 
mimnerous gardens interspersed. A 
tew of the streets are paved with 
brick. ‘The houses are variously 
built, some of brick, others of mud, 
and a still greater proportion with 
baniboos and mats, "These different 
fabries standing intermixed with each 
other, present a very motley and ir- 
regilar appearauce. ‘The — brick 
houses are scldom higher than two 
stories, and have flat terraced roofs. 
The mud and thatch houses greatly 
outnumber the other sort; so that 
fires, which are remarkably frequeut, . 
seldom mect with the interruption of 
a brick building throughout a whole 
street. - 

The harvest in Hindostan Proper 
is divided into two periods, the Khe- 
reef and the Rubbee; the former is 
cut in September and October, the 
latter in March aud April. In tra- 
yelling through Hindostan some opi- 
nion may be tormed of the wisdom 
of the government aud condition of 
the people, from the number and 
state of preservation of the water 
courses for tlie irrigation of the tields. 
Rice is the principal article of nou- 
rishent of the uatives, and the first 
object of attention in the cultivation 
of it is to have the soil plentifully 
supplied with water. 

The institution of public ims, for 
the accommodation of travellers, 
seems very ancient in Hindostan. 
Atamore recent period they were 
regulated by Shere Shah, who ap- 
pointed a particular tribe to take 
charge of fhem. In many places 
where public buildings tor that pur- 
pose are wanting, the strects, or open 
spots, in Which a few families of this 
tribe and profession have taken up 
their abode, are diguified with the 
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name of serais, and may be called 
private inns. Public serais, together 
with wells and resting places, have 
always been more ntuncrous in Pine 
dostan Proper, in the Deecan, and 
South of India, than in’ Bengal. 
They are still so, and the reason is 
obvious; travelling by land is more 
frequent there, while travelling by 
water is more cominon in Bengal, 

That the Hindoos were in early 
ages a conimercial people we have 
Many reasons to believe; and, in the 
first of their sacred law traets, which. 
they suppose to have been revealed 
by Menu many millions of years 
ago, there is a curious passage ree 
specting the legal interest of money, 
and the limited rate of it in different 
cases, with an exeeption in regard 
lo adventures by sea. The three 
great articles of general importation 
from India by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans were, Ist. spicés and arome- 
lies; 2dly. precious stones and pearls; 
3dly. silk. ‘Their exports to India 
were woollen cloth of a slight fabric, 
linen in chequer work, some precious 
stones, aud sonie aromatics unknown 
in India, coral, storax, glass vessels 
of different kinds, wrought silver, 
Tlalian, Greek, and Arabian wines, 
brass, tin, lead, girdles and sashes, 
melilot white glass, red arsenic, 
black lead, and gold and silver. Of 
this Jast the influx to Hindostan has 
always been very great; as the na~ 
tives sell a great deal, and purchase 
little, the balance is consequently 
always in their fayour. It is sup- 
posed a great deal is annually lost 
by being concealed under ground by 
the natives, many of whom dic with- 
out revealing the place of their hid- 
den treasure; and the amount must 
be considerable, as the practice of 
this species of hoarding is universal 
wnong all ranks of Uindoos. 

For nrany centuries past cotton 
pieee goods have been the staple _ 
manufacture of Hindostan. The 
various sorts fabricated in different 
provinces, from the northern moun- 
tains to Cape Comorin, are too nue. 
merous to admit of minute detail ; 
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but some sketch of them, and of 
other commercial productions, will 
be found under the description of 
different places. 

There are many shades of differ- 
ence in the characters of the Hin- 
doos inhabiting the different parts of 
this immense region. Travelling 
throngh India centrally, from Ceylon 
(ior example) up the Carnatic, the 
Deccan and Bengal to Cashmere, an 
extent of about 25 degrees of lati- 
tude, a very great varicty of habits, 
languages, religious observances, &c, 
are perceptible, almost as great as a 
native of India would observe in the 
several uations were he travelliug in 
Europe. The character of the Ma- 
barattas, nurtured in war and de- 
predation, differs fron: that of the 
more }eaceable provinces of the 
south. ‘Those who Inhabit the north- 
ern territories between the Nerbud- 
dah and the Attock are almost all a 
military tribe, the caste of Rajpoots 
and Rajwars, who are governed by 
petty prinees, and divided into small 
independent states, in continual con- 
flict with cach other. These differ 
still more from the placid natives of 
Bengal and the southern provinces, 
aud even from the tribes of the Ma- 
haratta nation, to whom the Raj- 
poots are a superior race. 

In adventing to the incessant re- 
vohitious of these countries, it is a 
very remarkable fact, that in the 
whole scheme of polity, whether of 
tlic victors or of the vanquished, the 
idea of cisil Hiberty had never ecu- 
tered into their contemplation, aud 
is to this day without a name in the 
languages of Asia. Whe Sciks, when 
they rejected the Hindoo ri ligion for 
that of Nanek Shah, exhibited the 
-first. and only instance in the history 
of the east of an approach, however 
imperfect, to republican principles. 

Tn the principal settlements, and 
in some of the larger towns under 
ihe British, there are niany natives 
who purchase articles ofluxnry, such 
as broad cloth, watches, and other 
articles; but their superfluous wealth 
is generally expended in feasts, mar- 
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riages, and in other modes more 
connected with the usages and man- 
ners of their own country. Some 
few imitate the European manners, 
and almost adopt their dress; but 
they invariably, both \.ahommedans 
and Hindoas, lose the estimation of 
their own class in proportion as they 
depart from its usages. 

Among the poorest Hindoos the 
expense attending marriage is never 
less than the savings of three, four, 
or five years; among the richer class 
the marriage expeuse is ouly mea~ 
sured by the extent of their fortunes. 
The man is not left to bis own dis- 
cretion; thousands of Brahmins and 
mendicants attend, uninvited, the 
wedding of every rich person, and 
exact presents of money and clothes, 
besides the food they consunte dur- 
ing the ceremony, which lasts se- 
veral days, and half the bridegroom’s 
fortune is frequently dissipated in 
this manner. ‘The Hindogs also often 
squander vast suns on the obsequics 
of their relations; on the death of a 
mother particularly, a man has been 
kuown to consume his whole pro- 
perty, although in other respects sor- 
did and miserly, Among the other 
sources of expense to a Hindoo are 
charitable distributions to a great 
extent, ou the anniversary of the 
deaths of his ancestors. 

India was little known to the 
Greeks until Alexander’s expedition, 
about 327 years belore Christ. The 
following particulars, selected from 
the ancient descriptions of India by 
Arrian and other authors, will shew 
how nearly the ancient inhabitants 
resemble the present. 

1. ‘fhe slender make of their bo- 
dies. 

2. Their living on vegetable foed, 

3. Distribution mto sects and 
classes. 

4. Marriages at seven years of 
age, and the prohibition of marriages 
between different castes, 

5. The men wearing ear-rings and 
party coloured shoes, also veils co- 
vering the heud and put of the 
shoulders, 
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6. Daubing their faces with eo- 
jours, 

7. Only the principal persons hav- 
tug umbrellas carried over them. 

8. ‘Pwo handed swords aud bows 
drawn by the feet. 

9. The manner of taking elephants 
the saine as at present. 

10. Maiufaetures of cotton of ex- 
fraordinary whitencss, 

1t. Monstrous auts, by which 
the termites or white ants are 
meant. 

12. Wooden honses on the banks 
of large rivers to be oecasionally 
removed as the river changed its 
course. 

15. The tala tree, or fal, a kind of 
palin. 

14. Vhe banyan tree, and the In- 
diau devotees sitting nider them. 

The Greeks have not Icft us any 
means of knowing with accnraey 
what vernaenlar languages they 
fonnd in India on their arrival. The 
radical language of Hindostan is the 
sanserit; of which suel is the anti- 
quity, that neither history nor tradi- 
tion haye preserved any account of 
a people of whom it was the living 
fongne. From this source the most 
ancient derivatives are the Prakrit, 
the Bali, and the Zeud. "Phe Pra- 
krit is the language which contains 
the ercater part of the sacred books 
of the Jainas; the Bali is equally 
revered among the followers of 
Buddha; while the Zend, or sacred 
jangnage of ancient Persia, has long 
enjoyed a similar rank among the 
Parscees, or worshippers of fire, and 
heen the depositary of the sacred 
books of Zoroaster. These three 
languages, the Prakrit, Bali, aud 
Zend, have been regularly cultivated 
and fixed by composition, 

‘Chere ts reason to believe that 10 
polished dialects formerly prevailed 
in as many different civilized nations, 
who oeeupicd the whole extent of 
Hindostan. ‘the Saraswata, the Ka- 
noge, the Gour, the ‘Virhoot, and the 
Orissa, were denominated the five 
Canrs: the five Dravirs are, the Dra- 
viva or Tamu), the Mahwratta, the 
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Carnata, the Telinga, and the Gnr- 
Jara. 

After excluding the mountamecrs, 
who are probably dhe aborigimes of 
India, and whose languages have no 
affinity with sauscrit, there yet re- 
mains in the mountains and islands 
contiguous to Tudia many tribes, 
who scem to be degenerate Hindoos. 
Rach province and district in India. 
has its peculiar dialeet, but they all 
seem 10 be yaricties of some one 
ainong the 10 principal idioms, ‘The 
Hindostani, or Flindi, seeins to be 
the lineal desccudant of the Kanoge. 

The political governments of Uin- 
dostan are in a perpetual state of 
fluctuation. So far from having any 
established system, the cflect of 
which is to afford protection to their 
weaker against their more powerfirl 
Neighbonrs, the exact reverse is the 
case; the object of every native 
state separately, and of all collee- 
tively, being to destroy the weak. 
The great mass of the people enter- 
tain no attachment fo any set of 
political principtes, or to any form of 
government; and they have so long 
been accustomed (o revolutions, and 
frequently changes cf territory and 
masters, that they obey with little 
repugnance whoever is pleced over 
them, expecting his sway, like that 
of his predecessor, to be transitory. 
They are solicitous only for the tole- 
ration of their religious doctrines, 
rites, and prejudices, of their ancient 
cusiems znd manners, and for the 
security of their domestic concerns. 

The natives, in general, do not 
look upen the crime of treason 
against the state inthe light we do. 
Tn fidelity and attachment to a mas- 
ter or chief, whoever he may be, 
they are not surpassed by any peo- 
ple; but those who stand in the mere 
relation of subjects, without bemg 
in the service or pay of the supreme 
power, do not feel themselves bonnd 
by any very strong tie of allegiance. 
They have no idea of loyalty or dis- 
loyalty, except to the masters who 
support them. 

The native princes of Hindostan 
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bear a great affection to their child- 
ren during their infancy; but as soon 
as these arrive at the age of emanci- 
pation, the perpetual intrigues of an 
Indian court render them trom being 
the consolation of their parents—the 
object of their inistrust. There are 
never wanting intriguers, who engage 
them in parties, and even in plots; 
from which it often happens, that a 
prince, in his latter days, lives with- 
out afiection for his own sons, and 
gives a kind of paternal prefcrence 
to his grand-clildren; and this re- 
curs so frequently to observation, 
that one of the eastern poets has 
said, that the parents have during 
the life of their sons such overwecn- 
ing affection for their graud-children, 
because they see in them the cne- 
mies of their cuemies. 

In Hindostan there are no titles 
of nobility exactly similar to those of 
Europe, nor are they generally here- 
ditary. According to oriental ideas, 
honours or titles conferred by the 
sovereign power must be accompa- 
nied by a jaghire, and generally by a 
military commandalong with the title, 
which in itself is considered mercly 
as an appellation attached to the ac- 
quisition ofemolument or power; and 
it is quite impossible to upress the 
minds of the natives with the value 
of a mere name. On this subject 
their ideas are more simple and na- 
tural than ours. If an unfit person 
reccived a patent for the title of an 
ameer or rajah, he would not be 
able to retain it; for when a man has 
nothing left of dignity but the name, 
in India it soon wears away. On 
the other hand, if a Hindoo shonld 
emerge from poverty and obscurity, 
and attain great wealth and cele- 
brity, he would, if he wished it, with- 
out any formal investiture, be saluted 
rajah. He would be considered as 
having acquired a claim to the title, 
in the same manner as other persons 
acquire, by learning the appellation 
of Moulavy and Pundit, which be- 
comes amongst the mass of the peo- 
ple inseparably attached to their 
names, 
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For these 10 years past, from the 
comparative tranquillity Hindostan 
has enjoyed, a sort of breathing time 
and treedom from military devasta- 
tion, which had been for nearly a 
century wholly unknow1, and which, 
if of much longer duration, must 
gradually operate a change in the 
mauners and habits of the people. 
The Durgah Poojah is distinguished 
as the particular period when the 
armics of the native princes have al- 
ways been accustomed to take thie 
field ; and it was seldom any of their 
troops assembled in the field until 
after the celebration of the Dussera, 
which happens on the first fall moon 
after the autumnal equinox. ‘The 
dewali, or next new moon, was com- 
monly the time to set their troops in 
motion, and some notion of the de- 
straction that marked their course 
may be formed from the deseription 
of what the natives term a wulsa. 

On the approach of a hostile army 
the unfortunate inhabitants of India 
bury under ground their most cum- 
berous effects; and each individual, 
man, Woman, and child, above six 
years of age, (the inlant children 
being carned by their mothers) with 
a load of grain proportioned to their 
strength, issue from their homes, and 
take the direction of a country (if 
such can be found) exempt trom the 
miscries of war; sometimes of a 
strong fortress, but more generally 
of the most unfrequented hills and 
woods, where they prolong a mise- 
rable existence until the departure 
of the enemy; and should this be 
protracted beyond the time for which 
they have provided food, a great pro- 
portion of them necessarily die of 
hunger. The pevple of a district 
thus deserting their homes are the 
Wulsa of the district, for which there 
is no corresponding word in any 
European language, it being only 
possible to express it by circumlo- 
cution, It is a proud distinction, 
that the wulsa never migrates on the 
approach of a British army, when 
unaccompanied by Indian allies. 

The two great religious sects in 
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Yindostan are the Mahommedans 
and the Hindoos, who, aithough 
equally attached to their respective 
faiths, exhibit a considerable con- 
trast in their doctrinal tarets. The 
Koran enjoins the Mahommedans to 
make converts of the whole world 
by the edge of the sword; the Vedas 
proseribe the whole world, and ad- 
mit of no proselytes of any deserip- 
tion. Eight hundred years ago the 
Mahommedans cut the throats of the 
Hindoos, because ‘they refused to be 
circumcised; but the two religions 
have existed together for so long a 
period, that the professors of both 
have acquired a habit of looking on 
each other with an indulgence un-. 
usual in other countrics. This de- 
gree of complaisance is not surpris- 
ing in the disciple of Brahma, whose 
maxini is, that the various modes of 
worship practised by the different 
nations of the earth spring alike from 
the deity, and are all equally accept- 
able to him. But even the sectaries 
of the intolerant doctiines of the 
Koran are no longer those furious 
and sangninary zealots, who, in the 
name of God and his prophet, spread 
desolation and slaughter, demolish- 
ing the [lindoo temples, and crecting 
mosques on theirruins. ‘They found 
the patient constancy of the Hindoo 
superior to their violence; but that, 
if left in possession of his tencts, he 
was a peaceable, industrious, and 
mile subject. We observe, in 
consequence, ainong the Mahomine- 
dans of Hindostan a deference for 
the prejudices of their neighbours, 
or dependents of the Hindoo persna- 
sion. A spirit of foreign conquest, 
and still more a zeal for the propa- 
gation of their religious tenets, ap- 
pear iucompatible with the genius of 
the Hindoo Brahnminical system; 
but the disciples of Buddha are not 
equally free from them. ‘Through- 
out Hindostan generally there are 
still 10 Hindoos to ene Mahom- 
mnedan, but the proportion varics in 
every district. 
Vive great sects of Hindoos exclu- 
sively worship a single deity ; one 
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recognizes the five divinities that are 
adored by the other sects respee- 
tively; but the followers of this com- 
prehensive scheme mostly select one 
object of daily devotion, and pay 
adoration to the other dutics on par- 
ticular oceasions only. Opon the 
whole, the Elindoo system, when ex- 
ainined, will be found consistent 
with monotheism, thongh it contains 
the seeds of polytheisin and idolatry. 
The Vaishnavas, though nominally 
worshippers of Vishnu, are: in fact 
votarics of deified heroes. ’ 

The worship of Rama ait 
Crishna by the Vaishnavas, and that 
of Mahadeva and Bhavani by the 
Saivas and Sactas, appear to have 
been introduced sinee the persecu- 
tion of the Bhanddas and Jains. 
The institution of the Vedas are an- 
terior to Buddha, whose theology 
appears to have been borrowed trom 
ithe system of Capila, whose most 
conspicuous practical doctrine is 
stated to have been the unlawfulness 
of killing animals. The overthrow 
of the sect of Buddha in Hindostan 
has not effected the full revival of 
the religious system inculeated in 
the Vedas. Most of what is there 
taught is now obsolete; and, in its 
stead, new orders of devotees have 
been instituted, with new forms of 
religious ceremonies. Ritnals, found- 
ed on the Puranas and Tantras, have 
in a great measure antiquated the 
institutions of the Vedas. In parti- 
cular, the saerificc of animals before 
the goddess Cali, and the adoration 
of Rama and Krishna, have succeed- 
ed to that of the clements and pla- 
nets. Sir William Jones was of opi- 
nion, that-we might fix the existence 
of Buddha, or the ninth great incar- 
nation of Vishnu, in the year 1014, 
before the birth of Christ. The ear- 
liest accounts of India by the Greeks, 
who visited the country, deseribe its 
inhabitants as divided into separate 
trihes; consequently, a sect like the 
modern Buddhists, which has no 
distinction of caste, could not have 
then been the most prevalent in 
India. 
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The 10 avatars, or incarnations of 
Vishnu, are arranged and named as 
follow : 

1. Matsya, or the fish. 

2. Kurma, or the tortoise. 

. Varaha, or the boar. 
Narasingha, or the man-lion. 
. Vamana, or the dwarf. 

. Parasu Rama. 

Rama. 

Krishna. 

Buddhia, (2828 years ago). 

10. Kalki, or the horse, (ot yet 
come). 

As the Hindoos believe that mor- 
tals may acquire supernatural pow- 
ers by the performance of penanices 
and austerities, it may be instructive 
to specify those performed by Tarika, 
through the powerful efficacy of 
whieh he had nearly dethroned the 
gods. Inthe prosecution of this task 
it is related he went ihrough the fol- 
lowing serics of 11 distinet mortifi- 
cations, cach of which lasted 100 
years. 

1. He stood on one foot holding 
the other, aud both hands up to 
heaven, with his eyes fixed on the 
sun. 

2. He stood on one great toe. 

8. He took as sustenance nothing 
but water. 

4, Vie subsisted in the same mau- 

ner On air. 

5. He remained in 1 the water. 

6. Hewas buried in the earth, but 
continued, as under his last niflic- 
tion, in incessant adoration. 

7. ‘The same penance in fire. 

8. He stond on his head, with his 
feet upwards. 

9. Ele stood on one hand. 

10. He hung by his hands on a 
tree. 

11. He hemg on a tree with his 
head downwards, 

Such persevcrance was _irresist- 
ible ; and Indra, with ihe other demi- 
gods, alarmed jest their sovereignty 
should be usurped by the potency of 
the penance, resorted to Brahma for 
tile 

"Varika could he efiected by nothing 
less than an incarmation of Maha- 
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deva, which after some time took 
place under the form of Carticeya, 
the Hindoo Mars. 

Prodigality, or carclessness of life, 
has always been a remarkable fea- 
ture in the Hindoo character; hence 
has arisen such a number of volun- 
tary sacrifices as no religion can 
probably outnumber. Besides a me- 
ritonous suffering for religion’s sake, 
suicide is in many cases tegal and 
evel commendable; such as “the self 
immolation of a widow with her hus- 
band’s corpse. Among the men, 
drowning theniselves in holy rivers 
is of late offener resorted to than 
burning; persons afllicted with loath- 
some or incurable diseases have not 
unfrequently eaused themselves to 
be buried alive. In Berar and Gund- 
wana they throw themselves from a 
precipice situated between the Tap- 
tee and Nerbuddah River. Abul 
Fazel mentions, that when suicide is 
micritorions, there are five modes of 
performing it preferable to others. 
Ist. Bystarving. 2d. Being covered 
with dry cow-dunig, and consumed 
with fire. 3d. Being buried in snow, 
4th. Going to Sugor Island, at the 
mouth of the Bhagirathi, or saered 
branch of the Ganges, and there 
devoured by sharks or alligators, 
5th. Cutting the throat at Allahabad, 
at the holy junction of the Ganges 
and Jumna. 

In establishing their religious 
structures and places of pilgrimage 
the Hindoos have always shewn a 
predilection for places near the sea, 
the sources of rivers, the tops of re- 
markable hills, and retired places of 
diflicult access, to which ihe extra- 
ordinary length and toil of the jour- 
ney atiached a superior degree of 
merit. This is exemplified in the 
pilgrimages to duggernauth and Ra- 
misscram; to the wilds of Purwut- 
tun; to Tripetty; to the sources of 
the Godavery at ‘Trimbuc Nasser, 
and of the Krishna et Balisur. The 
principal architectural monuments 
of Hindoo superstition are to be 
fonnd im the Camatie and south of 
India; in Bengal there is no reli- 
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gious edifice of any magnitude or 
reputation. 

The Hindoos universally shave 
the whole head, except a small tuft 
on the erown, whichis the distin- 
guishing mark ofa Hindeo. When 
a man becomes a sanyassee, that is, 
when he renounces all expectation 
of salvation, or any other benefit 
from his deeds. he relinqnishes this 
mark, and shaves the whole head; 
and the sane happens when he be- 
comes an apostate, and associates 
with Christiaus aud Mahomunedans, 
and is thereby rejected trom his 
caste. 

The religion of the Tlindoos is 
without any acknowledged indivi- 
dual superior, but the pre-eminence 
of the Brahmins is never disputed 
by the other castes. ‘The peculiar 
duty of a Brahunin ts meditation on 
things divine, and the proper man- 
ner of his procuring a subsistence 
is by begging—all industry being 
deemed derogatory to his rank. The 
majority of Brahmins may, and do 
eat animal food; priests, while of- 
ficialing as such, perhaps do not; 
but, though all priests are Brahmins, 
all Brahmins are not priests. Ht is 
probable that a majority of Brahmins 
eat aniinal food, and that nine-tenths 
may if they please.  flindoos of 
pure descent seldom cat animal food, 
except such as has been saeriticed 
to the gods. Many learned natives 
of [lindostan assert, that ihe Brah- 
minieal tribes are not itves of the 
eomltry, but cane trem the north 
through the Hurdwar Pass, and 
formed their first settivment at Ka- 
noge. Phe findoos, in general, will 
seldom allow their own caste to have 
had any beginning, but insist that it 
has cxisted trem all eternity, or, 
at Jeast, froin the Eyst origin of 
things. 

The four great classes of Tindoos 
never intenmairy, nor cat, but with 
particular families of the same tribe 
in their own class. It is generally, 
but erroneously supposed, that per- 
sons of the same caste will eonmn- 
meate with ouc another all over In- 
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dia, and eat together of food dressed 
by another; but this is by no means 
the case, the communication beg 
eonfined to a lew finilies in their 
own neighbourhood, whom they 
know to be striet observers of the 
rules relative to their caste. As far 
as refers to them, the rest of the 
same tnbe are in a mauucr out- 
casts. 

There is searecly one poiit in 
their nrythologieal religion that the 
whole race of Hindoos have faith im. 
There are sectarics and selusmaties 
without end, who will believe only 
certain points, which the others ab- 
jure. Individuals of those sects dis- 
sent from the doetrines believed by 
the majority, and the philosophical 
sceptics will scareely believe any 
thing in opposition to their more do- 
cile brethren, who disbelieve nothing; 
there being, in fact, no orthodoxy 
among Hindoos. All Hindoos pro- 
fess a belict in the deity, to wnom 
they assign similar attributes ; but, 
when an interposing avatara, or in- 
carnation, is to be received, a con- 
test eusues, and it is received, re~ 
jected, or inodified, according to 
the feelings or interests of indivi- 
duals. 

Bad as the Hindoo religion, in 
many respects is, there is reason to 
suppose it originally superseded 
something still worse. A parallel 
to seme of the most unnatural, ab- 
surd, and barbarous usages of the 
Eastern Isles may be found in India 
aud Chita, aud both Indian and 
Indo Chinese monunents coutain 
many allusions to a state of society 
and manuers ou the continent, si- 
inilar to that which subsists among 
the most barbarons of the tribes of 
of the Lastern Archipelago. Tron 
ibis we may infer, that the religions 
of Brahina and Buddha supplauted 
a inch more dreadlal superstition, 
aud brutal state of existence ; aud 
it is probable, if precipitation and 
coercion be avoitled, they also, in 
piecess of tine, will yield to the su- 
perior purity of the Christian doue- 
tries. 
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Yor the Chronology of Hindostan 
the reader is referred to the words 
Ghizni and Delhi; but, before con- 
cluding the present article, it may 
be uscful to exhibit an abstract view 
of the present state of Hindostan, 
and its modern rulers, with an csti- 
mate of the extent of their territo- 
ries, and the number of inhabitants 
they contain. In a computation of 
this nature, strict accuracy must not 
be looked for; but even an approxi- 
mation to the reality may be pro- 
ductive of mnformation. At present 


sengal, Bahar, and Benares - ~~ 


Acquisitions in Hindostan Proper and Orissa ? 


since 1799 - - = - - - «= 


Undcr the Bengal Presidency 
VLuder the jurisdiction of the Madras Presidency 
of the Bombay Presidency 


Ditto 


Total of British Hindostan 


BRITISH ALLIES AND TBIBUTARIES. 


WiC Nw 89 So Be Ss = 
The Peshwa and Guicowar - - 
Nabob of Onde - - - = - - 
Mysore Rajah - - - - - - - 


"Jravancor and Cochin Rajahs —- 


Total under British jurisdiction and influence 


INDEPENDENT PRINCIPALITIES. 
Under the dominion and influence of Sindia, 2 
and other Maharatta Chiefs - - -$ 
Ditto of the Nagpoor Rajah - -°- - + - 


Holear, 


Ditto of the Nepaul Rajah - - 


Ditto of the Lahore Rajah and the Scitts - - 


Under the Rajahs of Joudpoor, Jycnagur, Odey 
poor, and other Rajpoot Chiets ; the Aner) 
of Sinde, the Cabul government, and Chicf 
of Cashmere ; the Rajahs of Bootan, Assam ; 


a) 


and innumerable Goand, Coolec, and othe 


petty Native Chicfs - )- - - 


Total of Hindostan 
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Hindostan may be divided into the 
following portions: 

Ist. British Hindostan, or pro- 
vinces under the immediate juris- 
diction of the British government. 

2d. Territories possessed by princes 
tributary to the British, or protected 
by a subsidiary foree, and complete- 
ly under British influenec. 

3d. Independent principalities of 
established note. 

4th. The territories of petty chiefs 
of all descriptions; also independ- 
ent, 


Geographical 


Square Miles. Population. 


162,000 |) 29,000,000 


60,000 || 10,000,000 
th 


—— 


222,000 || 39,000,000 
125,000 |' 12,000,000 
10,000 | 2,500,000 


357,000 || 53,500,000 


76,000 8,000,000 
33,000 5,000,000 
13,000 2,000,000 
22,000 2,000,000 

5,000 500,000 


526,000 || 71,000,000 


75,000 || 6,000,000 
58,000 || 3,000,000 
63,000 || 2,000,000 
54,000 


776,000 


244,000 || 15,000,000 


1,020,000 | 101,000,000 


! 
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All the sea-coast of Hindostan is 
possessed by the British or their al- 
fies, except about 300 miles between 
Goa and Damann, and part of the 
shore of the Gujrat Peninsula and 
Gulph of Cnteh to the months of the 
Tidus. 
uo essential consequence, the inte- 
rior being desolate, and their situa- 
tion remote from the richer pro- 
vinees. 

The force required for retaining 
these extensive regions iu due- sub- 
ordination, will be fonnd in the tol- 
lowing statement of the effective 
strength of the British army, in all 
parts of India, for the year 1808-9; 
but the nunmiber of King’s troops has 
since been redueed. 

4 regiments of his 


majesty’s dragoons 2,636 
20 ditto infantry - 17,712 

His majesty’s troops 20,348 
G6 hattalions ariillery 2,867 
2 halfsquadrons horse 

artillery - - - 146 
3 regiments of infan- 

fry - - - - - 977 
Supernumeraries = 36 


Company’s Eu- 


fo) 
ropean troops 4 4.026 


Total of European troops 24,374 
16 regiments and } 
troop of native ea- 


valry - - - - 7,781 
1 half squadron horse 
artillery-  - - - 95 


Artillery Golindaze 828 
96 companics artil- 

lery Jascars = - - 5,559 
59 regiment infantry 101,577 


Hillrangers - - - 312 
Escorts and detach- 

ments - - - - 618 
2 battalions and 4 

conipanies pioneers 1,785 
1 marine battalion 730 
Supernumerarics and 

recruits .- - - 89532 
1 Ramghnr battation = $10 

Yotal of ative 2 129,077 


troops - - -4§ 


Total of Europeans 
natives - - - 


fay 
LF 


od 4 153,451 
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Yn 1805, by the returns traus- 
mitted, the number of Brifish-born 
snbjects in India was 31,000. OF 
these 22,000 were in the army as 
offieers and privates; the civil ofli- 
cers of government, of all descrip- 
tions, were about 2000; the free 
merchants and free mariners, who 
resided in India wnuder covenant, 
were about 5000; the officers and 
practitioners iu the courts of judi- 
cature at the presidencies were 300; 
the remaining 1700 consisted of ad- 
venturers, who had sinnggted them- 
selves out in different capacities, 

¥n 1808 the total debt owing by 
the British government in Hindostan 
amounted to 30,876,788. whieh, by 
an adjustment of aecounts with the 
Cominittce of the House of Com- 
mons, was reduced to 28,897,7421. 
and has sinee experienced still tur- 
ther reductions. A sinking fund was 
established in Bengal in the year 
1799, and at Madras in the year 
following. ‘These combined funds, 
in 1809, had redueed the debt at 
interest 4,038,696l1. In 1812 the 
total revenue, of every description 
raised in British Ffindostan, was 
estimated at 17 milhons sterling per 
anmun, 

The dominion exercised by the 
Rast India Company, nothwith- 
standing certain imperiections, has, 
on the whole, most undonbtedly 
been beneficial to the natives of Hin- 
dostan, ‘The strength of the go- 
vernment has had the elfeet of se- 
curing its subjects, as well from to- 
reign depredation, as from internal 
commotion. ‘This is an advantage 
rarcly experieneed by the snbjeets 
ef Asiatic states; and, combined 
with a domestic administration more 


just in its prineiples, and exceuted 


with far greater integrity and abi- 
lity, than the native one that pre- 
ceeded it, may sufficiently acconnt 
for the improvements that have 
taken place. "Phe condition of the 
great mass of population is amelio- 
rated, although the nature and cir- 
cuimstanees of the situation iu which 
the British government is placed, 
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prescribe narrow limits to the pros- 
pects of the natives in the political 
and military branches of the service. 
Strictly speaking, however, those 
whom the British have superseded 
were themselves foreiguers, Who oc- 
cupied all the great offices under the 
Mogul government, particularly in 
the provinces remote from the ca- 
pital. (Sir William Jones, Colebrooke, 
Remel, Sir Henry Strachey, Wilkins, 
Moor, Milburn, The Marquis Wel- 
lesley, Malcolm, I’. Buchanan, Wilks, 
Hunter, Orme, Wilford, Leyden, 5th 
deport, Se.) 

Hissar Firozen, (ort Victo- 
vious).—A large distriet in the pro- 
vinee of Delhi, situated between the 
28th aud 30th degrees of north lati- 
tude. By Abul Vazcl, in 1582, it is 
described as follows: 

‘ Sirear Hissar l’crozeh, containing 
27 mahals; measurement, 3,114,497 
beegahs ; revenne, 55,004,905 dams, 
Seynrghal, 1,406,519 dams. This 
sircar furnishes 6875 cavalry, and 
55,700 infantry. It has few rivers, 
and to procure water they are obliged 
to dig wells of agreat depth.” 

The Hurrianneh country is in- 
cluded in this district, and is some- 
times named the Lesser Baloochis- 
tan. The inhabitants are chicily 
Jauts, with the exception of a few 
Rajpoots. There are also Rungar 
villages, which appellation is given 
to such of the Rajpoots as have em- 
braced the Mahcnnnedan religion. 
The Hissar or Hurrianneh districts 
import mathlocks, swords, coarse 
white cloth, salt, sugar, and a small 
quantity of rice, sugar, and spices. 
‘Their exports are horses, camels, 
bullocks, and ghee. ‘The chief towns 
are Hissar, Hansy, and T'erozeh. 
During the prosperity of the Mogul 
empire, this district was considcred 
as the personal estate of the heir ap- 
parent of the throne. It is now 
parcelled ont among numerous pcity 
native chiefs, one of whom, named 
Abdul Summud Khan, in 1807, 
made an application to the British 
fovernment for assistance against 

_the Bhattics and Abuj Singh of Cut- 
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pootice, who had almost driven him 
out of the Hurrianneh, but his re- 
quest was not attended to. (G. Tho- 
mas, 6th Register, Kirkpatrick, &c. ) 

Hissar, (Hisay).—A town in the 
province of Delhi, 80 miles W. from 
the city of Delhi. Lat. 25°. 41’. N. 
Long. 75°. 53’. FE. 

By Abul Fazel, in 1582, itis de- 
scribed as follows: “ Hissar was 
founded by Sultan Feroze, who dug 
a canal which brings the waters ot 
the Jumna near tothe city. <A der- 
vise predicted his accession to the 
throne, and at hisreqaest he dng this 
canal, whieh passes through the 
town of Sirsa (Sarfnty), and loses it- 
self in the Lake Bheda.” 

Sinee that period the canal has 
heen filled up, and entirely ruined, 
and the city is not now ina mnch 
superior condition, the country hay- 
ing, ever since the death of Aureng- 
zebe, been the seat of incessant pre- 
datory warfare. 

HoEWwAMOEHIL. — A peninsula 
joined to the Island of Ceram by a 
narrow isthmus called the Pass of 
"Tanocno, which was not only fertile 
in clove trees, but produced also 
Jarge quantities of nutmegs. Of 
these last, what was ealled the Great 
Natmeg Forest,was destroyed by the 
Dutchin 1667. Great quantities of 
sago are also prodnecd here, which 
the Duteh monopolize. 

Hocery Rivi.r.—This river has 
its source In the Rajah of Mysore’s 
territories, liear the fortress of Seva, 
from whence it flows ina northerly 
direction until it joins the Knshna, 
in the Adoni district. 

Hoe istr.—A small island, about 
20 miles in circumference, ling eff 
the north-cast extremity of Java. 
Lat. 7°. 5.8. Long. 114°. 55’, 1. 

Hoe Isie.—An island lynig off 
the west coast of Sumatra, between 
the second and third degrees of 
north latitude. In length it may be 
estimated at 40 miles, by three the 
average breadth. 

Hoicar.—sSee Inpore. 

Hooety.—See Husery. 

Hoocuy, (Hugh).—A district 
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in the province of Bengal, situated 
principally between the 22d and 23d 
degrees of nerth latitude, and ex- 
tending along both sides of the Ri- 
ver Hooghly. ‘fo the north it is 
bounded by the districts of Burdwan 
and Kishcnagur; to the south by 
yhe sea; on the east by Jessore and 
the Sunderbunds; and on the west 
by Midnapoor. ‘Fhe whole of this 
district consists of low, flat land, 
very fertile, but overgrown with 
jungle in that part next the sea, 
which is Dut thinly inhabited, and 
remarkably unhealthy. Like the rest 
of the Southern Bengal districts, it 
has an excellent inlaid  naviga- 
tion, being intersected in every di- 
rection by rivers and their branches, 
which are unfortunately much in- 
fested by dacoits, or river pirates, 
who rob in gangs, and use torture 
to extort the confession of concealed 
property. On the banks of the sea 
salt of an excellent quality is manu- 
factured for government, which, in 
the opinion ot the natives, possesses 
a peculiar sanctity, on account of 
its being extracted irom the mud of 
the most sacred branch of tle Ganges, 
Although suv near to Calcutta, which 
presents a constant market for its 
produce, and one of the earliest of 
the Company’s acquisitions, three- 
fourths of this disision remain in a 
state of nature—the habitation of 
alligators, tigers, and a great va- 
riety of vermin and reptiles. 
Hoocurty.—<Au ancient town in 
the province of Bengal, situated on 
the west side of the Hooghly River, 
26 miles above Calcutta, Liat, 229 
S4N. Long, 86°, 28’. TE. 
Dwing the Mogul government 
this was a town of great eonse- 
quence, being the Bunder, or part 
of the western arm of the Gauges, 
Where the dutics on merchandize 
were collected. ‘The French, Dutch, 
Portuguese, and Danes, had each a 
factory here, and subsequently were 
permitted cach to possess a town— 
all comprehe::ded with the extent of 
10 miles along the river. Hooghly 
is Now comparatively of little note, 
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but is still prosperous, and well in- 
habited. By Abul Pazel, i 1582, 
itis described as follows : 

“"Phere are two empurinus a 
mile distant from exeh other, one 
called Satgong, the other Hooghly, 
with its dependcneies ; both of which 
are in the possession of the [Mu- 
ropeans.”—1t ts remarkable that the 
namie of Hooghly is uot mentioned” 
in Fariade Souzws History of Ben- 
eal, where itis named Golin, 

The Duteh, in 1625, and the Eng- 
lish, in 1640, were perinitted to 
build feetories at this place, but their 
trade was greatly restricted, and 
subjeet to continual exactions. In 
1632 the first serious quarrel that 
ocemred between the Moguls and 
Europeans happened at Lfooghly, 
which then belonged to the Poriu- 
guese. "The Moguls invested it with 
a strong anny, and the siege conti- 
nued three months and a half, during 
which time the Portuguese made 
many ollcrs of submission, and 
agreed to pay a tribute ; but all terms 
were rejected by the besicgers, who, 
having sprung a mine, carried the 
place by assault. ‘Che slaughier of 
the Portuguese was very MINERS S 
many, in attempiing io escape to 
their boats, were drowned; a few 
reached theiy ship in safety, but 
ihese also were immediately at- 
tacked. ‘The captain of the largest 
vessel, on board which were em- 
Barked 2000 nen, women, and chil- 
dren, with all their wealth, rather 
than yickl to the Mahommedans, 
blew up his ship, and many others 
imitated this cxample. Out of G4 
large vessels, 57 grabs, and 200 
sloops, which were anchored oppo- 
site to the town, only one grab and 
two sloops got away; «nd these owed 
their escape to the bridge of boats, 
constructed by the Moguls below 
Hooghly, at Seerpoor, having been 
broken hy catching the flames from 
the conflagration of the fleet. In 
1686 the English were involved in 
hostilities by the imprudence of three 
of their seldiers, who quarrelled in 
the bazar with some of the nubob's 
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peons, and were wornded. The 
garrison of the English factory were 
called out, and an action ensued, 
in which the nabob’s troops were de- 
feated; 60 of them being killed, a 
considerable number wounded, and 
a battery of 11 guns spiked and 
destroyed. At the same time the 
town of Hooghly was cannonaded 
by the fleet under Captain Nichol- 
son, and 500 houses burned. This 
was the first action fought by the 
English in Bengal, but the result 
was a disgraceful peace, the Mogul 
governnnent then subsisting in full 
vigour, An arrangement was after- 
wards made with the fonjdar, or 
military superintendant of the dis- 
trict; but the agent and conneil, 
considering that Elooghly was an 
open town, retired on-ihe 20th of 
December to Chuttanuttee, or Ca!- 
cutta. (Bruce, Stewart, Renuel, §c.) 

HooGuty River.—A river in the 
province of Bengal, formed by the 
junction of Cossimbazar and Jellin- 
ghy, the two westernmost branches 
of the Ganges, ‘This is the port of 
Calcutta, and the only branch of the 
Ganges that is navigated by large 
vessels; yet the entrance and pas- 
sage are most dangerons, and the 
terror of strangers. 

Where it.is jomed by the Roop- 
narrain a very larze sheet of water 
is formed, but it has many shoals; 
aud as it directly faces the approach 
from the sca, while the Hooghly 
turns to the right, it occasions the 
loss of many vessels, which are car- 
ried np the Roopnarrain by the force 
of the tide. The cddy cansed by 
the bend of the Hooghly has, at this 
place, formed a most dangerous sand, 
named the James and Mary, around 
which the channel is never the same 
for a week togetlicr, requiring fre- 
quent surveys. 

"Lhe Bore commences at Hooghly 
Point, Gwhere the river first cou- 
tracts itself) and is perceptible above 
Hooghly town. So qnick is its mo- 
tion, that it hardly employs feur 
hours in travelling trom the one to 
the other, although the distance is 
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nearly 70 miles. It-does not run on: 
the Caleutta side, but along the op- 
posite bank; from whence it crosses 
at Chitpoor, about four miles above 
Fort William, and proceeds with 
great violence past Bamagore, Duc- 
kinsore, &c. Ou its approach boats 
must immediately quit the shore, 
and go tor safety into the middle of 
the river. At Calcutta it sometimes 
occasions an instantancous rise of 
five fect. 

Only that part of the Gauges which 
lies in a line from Gangontri to 
Sagor Island is cansidered holy by 
the Hindoos, and named the Ganga 
or Bhagirathi. The flooghly River 
therefore of Enropeans is considered 
as ihe true Ganges. (Rennel, Lord 
Valentia, F. Bachanan, Col. Cole- 
brooke, Elmore, §c.) 

Hooxery.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, 55 miles 8. 8. W. 
from Merritch. Lat. 16°. 13’. N. 
Long. 74°. 47’. E. 

This is now a poor town, but still 
displays the remains of former mag- 
nificence, when it was a flourishing 
place under the Mahommedan go- 
vernmnent. The fast of the Mogul 
sovereigns was Adb ul Khareed, who 
was dethroned by the then Rajah of 
Parnella, and died in the year 1648. 
An unsuccessful attempt was made 
to reinstate a surviving son; since 
which the Mahommedaus have con- 
tinued to decline, and live now in 
great poverty. The town still re- 
tains the distinction of giving its 
name to a particular species of ru- 
pee. (Moor, &c.) 

Hooty Onore.—A town in the 
Mysore Rajab’s territories, 122 miles 
N. W. from Seringapatam. Lat. 13°. 
44’.N. Long.75°.41. BE. The fort 
at this place is of a large square form, 
with towers at the angles, and two 
on each face; but it is not, on the 
whole, a strong place. The pettah 
is extensive, and tolerably well built, 
and inclosed by a bad wall and ditch. 
During the rams the River Buddra 
washes the western wall of the fort. 

in 1792 Hooly Onore was taken 
by the British detachment under 
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Capt. Little, and completely sacked 
aud destroyed by the Maharattas, 
who got the plunder. Prior to the 
Maharatta invasion the adjacent 
country was remarkably well peo- 
pled and cultivated. A Maharatta 
oflicer describing it, said it was so 
thickly settled, that every evening 
when the army cucamped they could 
count 10 villages in flames. (oor, 
Se.) 

Horaroras.—See Borneo. 

Horispoor, (Harshapur, the Town 
of Joy).—A town in the Seik terri- 
tories, in the province of Lahore, 98 
mifes IE. 8. E. from the city of La- 
hore. Lat. 31°. 30’. N. Long. 75°, 
a’. Ns. 

Iloserroor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Sarun, 82 
miles N. W. from Patna. Lat, 26°. 
25'.N. Long. 84°. 17’. E. 

Hossein AxspAuL.—A town in the 
Afghan territories, in the province of 
Lahore, 30 miles E. by S. from At- 
tock. Lat.33°.N. Long.71°. 43’. i. 

HossosetTa.—A small town on 
the sea coast of the proviuce of 
North Canara. Lat, 12% 42’. N. 
Long. 75°. FE. Near to this place 
is a large straggling town, named 
Manjeswara, containing many good 
houses, chiefly inhabited by Moplays, 
Buntars, and Biluars. The princi- 
pal inhabitants of Hossobetta, and 
of many other towns in ‘Tulava, are 
Concanies, or people descended from 
natives of the Concan. It is report- 
ed they fled hither to escape a perse- 
cution at Govay, (Goa) their native 
country, an order to convert them 
having arrived from Portugal. The 
rich immediately removed, and the 
poor, who remained behind, were 
converted to what was called Chirist- 
ianity. (2. Buchanan, Sc.) 

Hosso Durca.—A small town in 
the province of South Canara. Lat. 
12°. 16’. N. Long.75°. 13’. FE. This 
place is inhabited by a few Puttar 
Brahmins, who serve a temple, and 
whose ancestors were put there by 
the Ikeri Rajah, who built the fort. 
The latter is Jarge, and well built of 
the Jaterite, common all over Mala- 

aa 
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bar. The bastions being round it is 
more capable of defeuce than native 
forts are in general, in which the de- 
fences are usually of a square form. 
At this place the dry ficld rises 
into gentle swells, but it is too hard. 
for plantations. ‘The inner parts of 
the country are very thinly inhabited, 
and much overgrown with wood; the 
surface, like the rest of Malabar, 
consisting of alternate low hills and 
narrow vallies. “In cultivation more 
slaves are employed than free men. 
The district around Hosso Durga is 
called the country of the Neliswara 
Rajah. (4. Buchanan, §c.) 
HUuBELY, (07 Hoobly).—A town in 
the province of Bejapoor, 17 miles 
S. E. from Darwar. Lat. 15° 24’. 


‘N. Long. 75°. 10’. E. 


Hubely has for many years been a 
place of great trade, and still con- 
tinnes a populous and respectable 
town. The surrounding couniry is 
well wooded and watered, and an 
extensive inland traffic is carried ou. 
There is also a considerable trade 
with the coast, principally through 
the medinm of Goa; whence, in re- 
turn for sandal wood and elephants’ 
tecth, they receive raw silk, cottons, 
woollens, and rice. The two first are 
manufactured here, and sold to a 
large amount, chiefly for the dresses 
of the country people. The bankers 
are numerous and rich, and extend 
their commercial intercourse, by 
micans of agents, as far north as Su- 
rat; eastward to Nyderabad; and 
southward to Seringapatam. Bills 
of exchange can be negotiated on 
places still more distant, and the 
currency of the neighbouring cou- 
try is in a great measure regulated 
by the Hubely bankers.’- There aro 
ho public or private buildings of 
nete; and although there are two 
forts, they are neither capable of op- 
posing any resistance to an army. 

Near to [ubely,and to many other 
towns in this part of India, the ruins 
of mosques and Mahonimedan bury- 
ing places prove that there were 
formerly a great many inhabitants of , 
that religion; but they are now so 
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reduced in number, that in twenty 
towns or villages scarcely one is to 
be found; and when there are a few 
they subsist on alms, in a miserable 
state of poverty, pride, and con- 
tempt. 

In 1673 this place was sacked by 
the Maharatta chief, Sevajee, at 
which time the English factory here 
sustained a loss of 8000 pagodas. 
In 1685 it was again taken by Snl- 
tan Manzzum, Anrengzebe’s son. 

In 1804 Old Hubely was a posses- 
sion of the Phurkiah Maharatta fa- 
mily ; at which time, when General 
Wellesley was marehing south after 
the eampaign against Sindia, it was 
besieged by the sirsoubah, or deputy 
of the Peshwa. The garrison in the 
fort, on hearing of Gen. Wellesley’s 
arrival in thei neighbonrhood, re- 
qnested his interference, and sent 
him a letter addressed to the deputy 
by the Peshwa, direeting him to give 
Old Hoobly and its dependencies to 
Bapoo Phurkiah, his highness’s bro- 
ther-in-law, and the very person for 
whom the garmson already held it. 
On the other hand, the deputy pro- 
adneed the Peshwa’s order, command- 
ing him to besiege and take the 
place from Phurkiah, before which, 
although only a mud village, he had 
been employed six weeks. The 
seneral recommended to both par- 
ties to desist from hostilities, and to 
write to Poonah for an explanation 
of the Peshwa’s real intentions re- 
specting the plan, which was done 
accordingly, (CHoor, ALSS. Orme, 
Se.) : 

ilvcuiy.—See HWoocnty. 

Hvu.LLtou.—A town in the Maha- 
yatta territorics, in the province of 
Gujrat, district of Chumpaneer, 52 
wiles N. BE. from Cainbay, Lat, 22°. 
7. Ne Long. 73°nse’. I. 

Hump Jste.—An island about 50 
miles in cirenmi{crenee, situated at 
the entrance of the great bay on the 
north coast of Papa. Lat. 2°. 30’. 
5. Long. 185°. 30°, I. 

Hounmpapura.—An open village in 


HORDWAR. 


River, which in the rainy season is 
60 yards wide, and at all seasons 
contains running water. Lat. 12°. 
4’.N. Long. 76°. 36’. E. The land 
watered by the rivers coming from 
the Western Ghauts is naturally the 
finest in Mysore, and would equal 
any in the world were it properly 
cultivated. ‘Although within 30 
miles of Seringapatam, the country 


around has always remained in a. 


state of complete desolation. 
Buchanan, Se.) 

Hurpba, ({arada).—A town and 
small tort in the Maharatta territo- 
ries, in the province of Khandesh, S 
miles 8.38. W. from Hindia. Lat. 


(F. 


9990 24’.N. Long. 77° 18) mae: 


country around this plaee is gene- 
rally open and tolerably well eulti- 
yated; but from Hurda to Charwah 
the Jand is covered with jungle and 
uninhabited. 

Hurpwar, (Haridwar, the Gate 
of Hart or Vishnuy.— A town and ee- 
lebrated place of Hindoo pilgrimage 
in the provinee of Delhi, situated 
on the west side of the Ganges, 
where it issues from the northern 
hills. Lat. 29% 57’..N. Long. 78%. 
2’. E: Hardwar, or Haradwara, is 
also called Gangadwara, (dwara 
mcans a gate or passage). In the 
Seanda and other Purans it is writ- 
ten Haridwara, whieh marks a dif- 
ferent etymology from Hari(Vishim), 
not from Hara (Mahadeva). The 
town of Hurdwar is very inconsi- 
derable in itself, having only one 
street, about 15 feot in breadth, and 
ere and a half furlongs in length. 
The Ganges, after forcing its way 
through an extensive tract of moun- 
tainous country, heré first enters the 
plains. Great numbers are led hi- 
ther as much trom commercial as 
holy motives; and through this chan- 
nel the principal places in the Doab, 
Delhi, and Lueknow, are supplied 
with the productions of the northern 
and western countries. 

The principal articles brought hi- 
ther for sale are horses, mules, ea- 


the Rajah of Mysore’s territories, si- mels, a species of tobacco, (called 


tuated on the banks of the Kapini 
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fruits, sneh as apricots, figs, prunes, 
raisins, almonds, pistachio nuts, and 
pomegranates, from Cabul, Canda- 
har, Mooltan, and the Punjab; 
shawls, dootas, and pattoos, from 
Cashinere and Amritsir. 

Spotted turbans, looking-glasses, 
toys, with various manufactures in 
brass and ivory, from Jeypcor ; 
shields from Rohilennd, Lucknow, 
and Silhet; bows and arrows lrom 
Mooltan and the Doab; rock salt 
trom Lahore; battas and piece goods 
from Rahn (a large city in the Pun- 
jab). The Marwar country supplies 
a great many caniels, and a species 
of flannel called loi. Prom the Com- 
pany’s provinees are brought Kharwa 
muslins, mashroo, (or sarsnet) cocoa 
nits, and woollen cloths. Of the 
latter a few bales are sent on the 
part of the Company; but the sale 
is very inconsiderable, and the 
coarsest only meet with a market. 
Tere are also to be scen some Dutch 
and Venetian coins. 

The northern merchants who visit 
the fair travel in large caravans, and 
the cattle brought for sale are used 
also for the conveyance of merchan- 
dize. ‘Phe north-western caravans 
generally assemble at Amritsir about 
the end of February, and pursue the 
route through the Seik conntry. On 
the road they are much infested by 
freebooters, who frequently carry off 
stragglers. “Phose who come merely 
for bathing arrive in the morning; 
and, after performing their ablutions, 
depart in the eveniig, or on the fol- 
lowing day. At the annual fairs it 
is supposed from two to 300,000 are 
collected; onee in 12 years, when 
particular religions ceremonies are 
observed, the number is compnted 
to be almost a million; im April, 
1809, they were cstimated at two 
millions. During the Maharatta 
sway a kind of pol-tax and duties 
on eattle were levied; but all now 
is free, without impost or molesta- 
tion. 

The horses and cattle are dis- 
persed indiscriminately all over the 
fair, which is held in the bed of the 

2 E2 
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river, which at this period is nearly 
dry. The most econspicnons persons 
are the Fakirs, of whom there are 
several seets; but the principal ones 
are the Goussalns or Sunnyassies, the 
3airagies, the Jogics, and the Uda- 
sies. ‘These four scets are again 
subdivided and branclied ont to a 
great varicty. The most numerons 
are the Gossains, who, daring the 
Maharatta government, were sufti- 
cicutly numerous to dispute the au- 
thority of the place, and uot only 
collected duties on their own aec- 
count, but regulated the police dur- 
ing the fair. 

The next powerful seet was the 
3airagies; but from the year 1760, 
until the Company obtained posses- 
sion of the Dowb, this caste was de- 
barred from the pilgrimage. Al- 
though the sway of the Gossains be 
over, they still oecapy the best sta- 
tions at the fair. Many of these pro- 
fess a total disregard for worldly 
coneerns, and appear in a complete 
state of nature; but among them are 
many men of considerable property, 
who assume only the garments of 
the devotee, bemg in other respects 
well provided with the comforts and 
conveniences of life. Some of them 
follow the military profession, but 
the greater part are engaged in com- 
mercial or agricultural pursuits. 

The Gossains or Sanyassies are 
the worshippers of Siva or Maha- 
deva, and are distinguished by a 
wrapper of cloth, dyed with red 
ochre. The term is a corruption of 
Goswami, lord of the bull, an appcel- 
lation of Mahadeva’s. 

The Bairagics are disciples of 
Vishnu, aud are distinguished by 
two perpendicular stripes of yellow 
ochre or saudal on the forehead, and 
a string of tulasi beads round the 
neck. 

The Udassics are followers of Na- 
noeck Shah, the founder of the Scik 
sect, and are known by a conical 
cap with a fringe. 

The Jogies are votaries of Ma- 
hadeva, and have a longitudinal shit 
in the cartiluge of the ear. Another 
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custom prevails aniong the Gosains 
aud Jogies, which is uneommon 
among other Hindoos, that of bury- 
ing their dead. All these castes en- 
gage in husbandry and comnicree ; 
Dut the profession of arms is pecu- 
liar to the Gosains or Sanyassies. 
Some of them never shave, but allow 
the hair on the head to grow to an 
cnormous length, binding it round 
the forehead in small ircsses like a 
turban. 

No particular ceremony is observed 
ia bathing, which consists merely in 
simple immersion. The depth at 
the proper season is only four feet, 
and both sexes plunge in indiseri- 
minately. Those who are rigidly 

ious are introduced by a couple of 
aliibel who, having dipped the 
penitent in the holy streain, recon- 
duct him to the shore. The period 
of ablution is that of the sun’s enter- 
ing Aries, which, aceording to a 
Hindoo computation, happens 20 
days later than the vernal cquinox. 
Every 12th year, when Jupiter is in 
Aquarius, at the time of the sun’s 
entering Aries, the concourse of the 
people is greatly augmented. 

The stream at Hurdwar divides 
itself into three channels, the prin- 
cipal of which is on the western 
side, running along a bank named 
Chandnee Ghaut. The points of the 
islands which are formed in the bed 
of the river are chietly of loose peb- 
bles and sand; but ihe rest of the 
land between the different channels 
is covered with the mimosa catechu. 
The hills in this vicinity are but 
thinly covered with vegetable pro- 
ductions, and the trees are few and 
small. About three miles below 
Hurdwar some natives have built 
five large houses of durable mate- 
rials, for the accommodation of pcr- 
sons visiting these sacred places. 

At the foot of the pass into the 
mountains is a Goorkhali post, be- 
longing to Nepaul, to which slaves 
are brought down from the hills and 
exposed for sale. Many hundreds 
of these poor wretches, of both sexes, 
trem three to 30 years of age, are 
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brought down from all parts of the 
interior of the hills and sold; the 
prices being from 10 to 150 rupccs. 
The average price of eamels from 
Lahore is 75 rupecs, and common 
horses from 250 to 300 rupces. 

The merehanis never mention vira 
voce the priec of their cattle; buf 
having thrown a eloth over their 
hands they conduct the bargain by 
touching the different joints of the 
fingers, to prevent the bystanders 
from gaming any information. Owing 
to the preeantions taken by the Bn- 
tish government the fairs have lately 
ended at Hurdwar withont blood- 
shed, {o the astonishment and satis- 
faction. of the vast mniltitude, who 
were before accustonied to assoeiate 
the idea of bloodshed and murder 
with that of the Hurdwar fair: 

Travelling distance from Calcutta 
by Moorshedabad, 1080 miles; by 
Birbhoom, 975 miles; from Delhi, 
117 miles; and from Lucknow, 311 
miles. (Raper, Hardwiche, Cole- 
brooke, \\th Register, Rennel, Sc.) 

HurREEPOOR, (aripur).—A small 
distriet in the province of Lahore, 
situated between the 32d and 83d 
degree of north latitude. It is water- 
ed by the River Beyah, and contains 
much level and fertile ground. 

Hurrepoor.—A town in the Scik 
territories, in the provinee of La- 
hore, 100 miles E. N. E, from the 
city of Lahore. Lat, 32° 67 N. 
Long. 75°. 31’. E. 

HurriaL, (Arayalaya, the Abode 
of Vishnu).—A town in the provines 
of Bengal, district of Raujishy, the 
seat ofa commercial residency. Lat. 
24°, 19’. N. Long. 89°. 17’. E. 

HurrRIANEH.—See Hissar Irro- 
ZEH. 

ElusseinaABAD.—A town in the 
Maharatta territories, in the pro- 
vince of Khandesh, sitnated on the 
south side of the Nerbuddah, 60 
niles south from Bilsah. Lat. 22°, 
40’. N. Long. 77°. 53’. E. General 
Goddard’s army, when marching 
from Bengal to Gujrat, came by the 
route of Bilsah and Bopal to this 
place. 
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Hvssetxpoor.—A town in the 
province ef Delhi, district of Bareily, 
65 miles E. from Delhi. Lat. 28° 
44’, Es. Long. 78°. 13’, E. 

Uvstnapoor, (or Hastinanagara ). 
—The site of a famous and ancient 
city, 50 miles N. E. from the city of 
Delhi, much celebrated in the Hin- 
doo Mythological Poems, and found- 
ed by Rajah Hasti. Lat. 299.7. N. 
Long. 77°. 56’. FE. Hlastinanagara 
is about 20 miles 8. W. from Dara- 
nagur, on a branch of the Ganges, 
formerly the bed of that river. ‘There 
remains ouly a small place of wor- 
ship. ‘The extensive site of this an- 
cient city is entirely covercd with 
large ant hills, which has induced 
the inhabitants of the adjacent coun- 
try to suppose that it had been over- 
tnrned or destroyed by the termites. 
(Wilford, Sc.) 

Hutrany.—A town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the provinee of 
Bejapoor, 20 miles E. from Mirjee. 
Lat. 16°. 59’, N. Long. 75°. 20’. E. 

This place is large and populous, 
and has an extensive commerce with 
Bombay, Surai, Rachore, &c. The 
manufactures are silk and cotton sa- 
rees, piece goods, &c. but their sta- 
ple article is grain. The town is 
enclosed by a wall and ditch of no 
ereat strength, and there is a stone 
fort which scarcely deserves the 
name. Here is an excellent dur- 
rumsalla, or place of accommodation 
for travellers, from the appearance 
of which the importance of a town 
thronghout the province of Beja- 
poor may generally be estimated. It 
is capable of lodging 500 persons, 
the horses and camels being picketed 
round the building, which is hand- 
somely built of free stone. 

Huttany was a considerable place 
in 1679, when it was taken from Se- 
rajee, who had reduced it, by the 
confederates from Bejapoor, who 
proposed to sell the imhabitants for 
slaves ; but this measure was warmly 
opposed by Sainbhajee, Sevajee’s 
revolted son, who not being able to 
carry his point, became reconciled 
to his father, The English factory, 
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at Carwar, abont the middle of the 
17th century, had considerable traf- 
fickings at Huttany; but, on account 
of its frequent revolutions, the in- 
tercourse was discontinued. (Moor, 


Se.) 


ay 


IY DERABAD. 


A large province in the Deccan, 
which communicates its name to the 
Nizam’s dominions generally, and is 
situated between the 16th and 19th 
degrees of north latitude. To the 
north it is bounded by the Godavery; 
and to the south by the River Krish- 
na; to the cast it has the Hindoo 
province of Gundwana; and to the 
west Beeder and Aurungabad. In 
length it may be estimated at 180 
miles, by 150 the average breadth. 
This territory composed a consider- 
able portion of ancient Telingana, 
which, in the Institutes of Acber, is 
called a district of Berar, but was 
probably only in part possessed by 
that emperor. 

The surface of this province is 
hilly, but not mountainous, and is 
an clevated table land; the cunse- 
quence of which is a greater degree 
of cold, than its latitude would in- 
dicate. At Ilyderabad, and the pro- 
vinees to the north of it, the ther- 
mometer duriug three months of the 
year is often so low as 45°, 406°. and 
35°. of Fahrenheit. To protect them- 
selves against this degree of cold, 
the lower classes use a coarse woollen 
blanket made in the country, and 
the higher classes shawls and quilted 
silks, A few of the noblemen and 
chief military clothe themselves in 
broad cloth as a fashion or Insury, 
but the mode is not gencral. ‘Che 
Nizam’s cavalry clothe theimsclyes 
according to thcir own taste. The 
reguler infantry, amounting to trom 
12 to 15,000, are dressed in British 
red cloth, and are equipped with 
accoutrements, made cither at \a- 
dras or Masulipatam. 

A great part of the Nizam’s do- 
niinions is occupied by Jaghiredars, 
who are of two descriptions, viz, the 
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Hindoo Jaghiredars and zemindars, 
such as the Rajah of Sholapoor, 
whose ancestors possessed their es- 
tates alinost from the first sovereigns 
of the Deeean, and over whom the 
Nizam exercises a very ‘uncertain 
and undefined authority. The other 
description of Jaghiredars are the 
military officers in the service of the 
Nizan, in nimber from 40 to 50. 
Almost the whole country, with the 
exception of Jand set apart for re- 
ligions purposes, the crown lands 
and small parts, held by old [Hindoo 
zemindars, is under the management 
of some deseription of Jaghiredar. 
Since the introduction of red cloth 
among the Nizam’s troops, the prin- 
‘cipal Jaghiredars have adopted the 
“same mode of clothing for their 
forces, amounting to seyen or 8000 
nich. 

This province is fertile, and, on 
the whole, tolerably well watered ; 
but, from the nature of the govern- 
mient, it has never attained any great 
prosperity; the cultivators being 
wretchedly poor, and much oppress- 
ed by their Mahonnnedan superiors, 
who are subject to little restraint 
from their nominal sovereign. From 
the same cause they are alinost de- 
prived of the benefits of commerce, 
the average import of European 
goods into the Nizamn’s extensive 
coniinicns, prior to 1809, not ex- 
eceding 25,000I. sterling per annum. 
The principal trade carried on be- 
tween the Nizam’s territories and 
the British, is the supply of cotion 
sent from Berar to the Northern Cir- 
ears; and also to the markets at Vel- 
lore, Arnee, and the vicinity. ‘The 
traders rcturn with cargoes of salt 
and salt fish, some cloths manulac- 
tured in the Northern Circars, and 
some Arnee muslins. 

The principal towns in this pro- 
vinee are Hyderabad, Goleondah, 
Warangol, Meduck, and Nilcundah. 
The country taken generally is but 
thinly inhabited, and indifferently 
ewltivated, and eannot compete with 
any of the Company’s most flourish- 
ing districts, ‘This being one of the 
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few remaining Meal governments, 
a greater proportion of Mahomme- 
dans are to be found among the up- 
per and middling classes of the in- 
habitants, than in any of the con- 
tignous regions; but the great mass 
of the lower classes are still Hin- 
deos, in the proportion probably of 
above 10 to one. Compared with 
other districts the population of which 
has been ascertained, the number of 
inhabitants of the Hyderabad pro- 
vince may be estimated not to ex- 
ceed two and a half millions. 

While Telingana existed as an 
independent Hindoo sovereignty, it 
comprehended most of the tract ly- 
ing between the Krishna and Go- 
davery rivers, the capital of which 
was Warangol. At an early period 
it was invaded and partly conquered 
hy the Mahommedans, and after- 
wards formed part of the great Bha- 
menee empire of the Decean. On 
the dissolution of this state, 'Velin- 
gana became again theseat of dn in- 
dependent government under the 
name of Goleondah, the first sove- 
reign being Kooli Kuttub Shah, who 
established the KAuttub Shahy dy- 
nasty of Goleondah. He began to 
reign in 1512, and was assassinated 
in 1551. 

Jumsheed Kuttub Shah died A.D. 
1558. 

Tbrahim Kuttub Shah died A. D. 
1581. 

Korli Kuttub Shah died 1586, 
This prince founded the city of Hy- 
derabad, and, having no son, was 
succeeded by his brother Mahone 
med. The suceessor to this prince 
was Abdullah Kuttub Shah, who 
became tributary to the Mogn!l Em- 
peror Shah Jehan; and in this state 
the kingdom remained until 1690, 
when Golcondah was taken by Au- 
rengzebe, and Abou Houssein, the 
reigning sovereign, made prisoner, 
and confined for life in the fortress of 
Dowletabad, where he died in 1704. 

On the destruction of the Mogul 
enipire, after the death of Aureng- 
zebe, Nizam ul Moolk obtained pos- 
session of the Mahommedan con- 
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quests in the Decean about the year 
1717. We died tho 24th March, 
1748, aged (it is said) 10-4 years, and 
Jeft six sons, viz. Ghazi ud Deen, 
Nasir Jung, Salabut Jung, Nizam 
Ali, Bassalnt Jung, and Moghul 
Ali. 

Nasir Jung being present at Boor- 
hanpoor when his father died suc- 
ceeded, and was assassinated in 
1750. 

Muzuffer Jung (a grandson of Ni- 
gait ul Moolk’s) was placed on the 
throne, and assassinated in 1751. 

Salabut Jung, by the influcuce of 
the Vreneh, was then prvelaimed, 
and reigned until1761, when he was 
dmiprisoned ; and, in 1763, put to 
death by his brother Nizam Ali, who 
aseended the throne, and reigned 
until the 6th Angust, 1803, whei he 
dicd, and was suceeeded by his cl- 
dest son, Mirza Secunder Jah, who 
now reigns. 

Since the decease of Nizam ul 
Moolk, the limits of this state have 
experienced much fluctuation, but 
it was always on the decline, aud 
would have been totally amiuhilated 
by the Maharattas, but for the sup- 
port afforded by the British govern- 
ment. On the 12th Oet. 1800, a 
treaty of perpetual alliance was en- 
tered into with the Nizam, by Major 
Kirkpatrick on the part of the Bri- 
tish; by the conditions of which the 
enemies of the one were to be con- 
sidered in the same rclation to the 
other. 

By this arrangemcut the British 
force to be stationed in the Nizam’s 
terriforics was augmeiuted to 8000 
recular infantry, and 1000 regular 
eayary, with their regular comple- 
ment of guns, Enropean artillery- 
men, and cquipment of warlike 
stores, Vor the regular payment of 
tliese forees the Nizam eeded 10 the 
British all the territories he had ac- 
quired under the treaty of Seringa- 
patam in 1792, and also under the 
treaty of Mysore in 1799. Certain 
of the countries ceded hy this article 
belug inconvenient for their sitna- 
dion te the north of the 'Toumbnd- 
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dra, for the purpose of rendering the 
boundary well defined, it was de- 
termined that his highness the Nizaui 
should retain Kopaul, Gujunderghur, 
and other districts to the north of the 
Toombuddra; and in fica thereof 
assign Adoui, and whatever terri- 
tory to the south of that river, or to 
the sonth of the Krishna below its 
junction with the ‘foombuddra, the 
estimated value of the whole being 
ahout 72 lacks of rupees per annum. 
It was agreed that all claims of every 
description on the Nizam should 
ecasc on possession being obtained 
of the ceeded distriels, from which 
date alsa all demands on account of 
the subsidiary force were to termi- 
nate, which im future was to be 
wholly supported and paid by the 
British. 

In the event of a war taking place 
the Nizam engaged to join the Bri- 
tish forées with 6000 infantry, and 
9000 horse of his own troops, with 
the necessary train of artillery and 
stores. By this treaty also it was 
arranged that all the external politi- 
cal relations of the two states shonld 
be exelusively managed by the Bri- 
fish, who undertook to protect his 
highness’s doininions from all ex- 
ternal annoyance and internal msur- 
rection, and to procure a total ex- 
emption from all claims of Choute 
on the part of the Maharattas, By 
a supplementary article im January, 
1804, it was agreed, that during a 
joint war all forts in the Hyderabad 
dominions were to be open to the 
British. 

On the 12th April, 1802, a eom- 
mereial treaty was negociated with 
the Nizam, by whieh the British 
granted him the free use of the port 
of Masulipatam, with liberty there 
to establish a faetory, and they also 
engaged to protect his highness’s 
flag on the high seas. It was agreed 
that a free transit of goods should be 
permitted, and all loeal duties abo- 
lished, in lieu of which five per cent. 
to be levied on all articles indiseri- 
minately imported into the respee- 
tive territories of each, no article ou 
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any account to pay duty more than 
onee. A duty of five per cent. and 
no more, to be levied on. the prime 
cost of all articles purchased in the 
Hyderabad states for exportation, 
and such articles not to be resold 
there. The commerce of grain to 
be under particular regulations. 

On the 28th April, 1804, after the 
war with Dowlet Row Singia and 
the Rajah of Nagpoor, a partition 
treaty was concluded; by the con- 
ditions of which the Nagpoor Rajah 
ceded to the Nizam all the country, 
of which he collected the revenue in 
conjunction with the Nizam, and 
fixed the Nagpoor frontier towards 
the west at the River Wurda, from 
whence it issues from the Injardy 
Hills, to its. junction with the Go- 
davery.: The hills on which the forts 
of Nernallah and Gawelghur stand, 
with a district contiguous to the 
amount of four lacks of rupees re- 
venue, to remain with the Nagpoor 
Rajah; but every thing else south of 
the Injardy Hills, and west of the 
Wurda, to be ceded to the Nizam. 

All the territories belonging to 
Dowlet Row Sindia before the com- 
mencement of the war of 1803, si- 
tuated to the south of the Adjuntec 
Hills, including the fort and district 
of Jalnapoor, the town and district 
of Gandapoor, and all the other dis- 
tricts between that range. of hills 
and the River Godavery, ceded by 
Sindia to the British, by this treaty 
were transferred in perpetual sove- 
reignty to the Nizam. ‘The LHyder- 
abad sovereignty, in consequence, 
acquired a great increase of territory, 
and obtained, for the first time, a 
compact and well defined boun- 
dary. 

At present the Nizam’s dominions 
occupy the centre of the Deccan, 
comprehending the greater part of 
Berar, the whole of Hyderabad, 
Nanderc, and Beeder, and part of 
Auwrungabad and Bejapoor, Towards 
the Nagpoor territories their limits 
are marked by the course of the 
Wurda River, and on the side of the 
British by the Krishna and Toom- 
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buddra. In length it may be esti- 
mated at 420 miles, by 220 the ave- 
rage breadth, containing a popula- 
tion of about 8,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants. (Sydenham, Treaties, Fe- 
rishta, Orme, Malcolm, J. Grant, 
Rennel, Sc. &e.) 

Hyperapap.—A city in the pro- 


“vince of Hyderabad, of which it is 


the capital, and of the Nizam’s do- 
minions. Lat. 17%. 15’. N. Long. 
78°, 42°, 

Hyderabad, or Baugnagur, stands 
on the south side of the Musah 
River, which runs very rapidly in 
the rains, but in the dry season has 
searcely two feet of water. It is 
surrounded by a stone wall, which 
is no defence against artillery, but 
which served for protection against 
the incursions of cavalry. Within 
the wall the city is about four miles 
in length, by three in breadth. It 
contains a considerable number of 
mosques, this having long been the 
principal Mahommedan station in 
the Deccan. About six miles to the 
W.N. W. is the celebrated fortress 
of Goleondah, occupying the sam- 
mit of a conical hill, and by the 
natives deemed impregnable. 

Hyderabad being one of the few 
remaining Mogul governments, more 
of the old forms and ceremonies of 
that great dynasty are retained at 
the Nizam’s court, than at any other 
in Hindostan. Some of the higher 
aud wealthier Mahommedans use a 
tew articles of European manufac- 
ture in their dress, and in the fur- 
niture of their houses, but this has 
occurred principally among the mi- 
nisters ofthe Nizam. ‘These articles 
consist chiefly of glass ware, china, 
lustres, chintz coverings for sofas, 
and some articles of plate after the 
European fashion. ‘The noblemen 
at Hyderabad have been cither bred 
up as soldiers or courtiers, and ex- 
pend their fortunes in keeping up as 
large a retinue of servants and de~- 
pendents as their wealth will allow, 
or they consume their property in 
the profligacy and corruption of the 
court where they reside, 
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In the city of Hyderabad the Ni- 
zam possesses large magazines, in 
which are deposited the presents re- 
ceived at various times from the dif 
ferent native and European powers. 
The rooms are filled from the tloor 
uear to the ceiling with bales of 
woollens, cases of glass, glass ware, 
china ware, clocks, watches, and 
other articles of European inanufac- 
ture. ‘These articles have been re- 
ceived as prescnts by the reigning 
Nizam, his father, and grandfather, 
some so fur back as the time of Du- 
pleix and Bussy. ‘They have ever 
since continued lecked up in the 
magazines, where they are likely to 
remain. 

Hyderabad (formerly Baugnagur) 
was founded about the year 1585, 
by Mahommed Kooli Kuttub Shah. 
It was taken and plundered by the 
Mogul armies of Aurengzebe, A.D. 
1687, the principal inhabitauts hav- 
ing retired to the neighbouring for- 
tress of Golcondah. ‘The late Nizam 
Ali transferred the royal residence 
from Aurungabad, which had hither- 
to been the capital, to this place ; 
the former, from tie flnectuation of 
his territories, being latterly placed 
in a corner of his dominions, and 
too near the Maharatta frontier. 

Hyderabad has never since ex- 
pcerieneed any external molestation ; 
and, being the residence of the court, 
has rapidly increased in wealth aud 
pepulatiou. At present the number 
of inhabitants may be estimated at 
120,000, including the suburbs. 

Travelling distance from Calcutta, 
by the Northern Circars, 902; by 
Nagpoor, 1043 miles ; from Madras, 
352; from Bombay, 480; from Del- 
hi, 923; trom Nagpoor, 321; from 
Poonah, 387; from Scringapatam, 
406 miles. (Sydenham, Upton, Ren- 
nel, Ferishta, Scott, §c. Se.) 

liyprERapav.—A city im the pro- 
vinee of Sinde, of which it is the 
capital. Lat. 25° 22’. N. Long. 66°, 
41’. L. 

The fortress of Hyderabad stands 
on a rocky hill, the feot of which is 
washed by a branch of the Indus 
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named the Fulalee. Tt is of an ir- 
regular pentagonal figure, bnilt to 


smt the shape of the mass of rock 
on which it stands, defended by 
ronnd towers, and a high lorick wall 
perforated with loop holes. Ini many 
places the sides of the hill are so 
steep, that the ascent to { he fortress 
would be difficnlt, ever: were it 
breached to the Jounda/jon. ‘The 
weakest part of the fort is towards 
the S. E. opposite a br eak in the 
rock from the i‘ulalee. T he northern 
side of the forthasadry ditch cut in 
the rock, but not absove 12 feet 
broad. "Phe walls hiave3 loop holes 
for matchlocks, but thes artillery is 
placed so high as tty be uscless 
agaist an enemy very rear the fort. 
Its natural situation is strong, and 
the whole is capable of effectually 
resisting every native attack, but 
would present a feeble: opposition to 
European assailants. "There are se- 
veral handsome mosqiies within the 
fort, but no building s worth notice 
in its vicinity, except Gholaum 
Shah’s (the founder: of the city) 
tomb, on a hill to thie sonth of the 
fort. The shops in the bazar are 
kept well supplicd, and are mostly 
tenanted by Hindoo: Banyans.e Al- 
though no encouragement is given 
to industry by the . Ameers, the ar- 
tisans are numerons and skilful, par- 
ticularly the armorirers, who are 
noted for the exec flence of their 
workmanship, and t be artificers who 
embroider en leathe r. 

The grand branch of the Indus 
does not approach H {yderabad nearer 
than two three-fourt hs or three miles. 
Boats laden with beavy goods, to 
avoid the inconyeni. nce of land car- 
riage, enter the Itdalee branch of 
the Indus about 13 iniles to tho 
southward of Hye«lerabad. on the 
cast side of the naain river. The 
route from Tatta itp the Fulalee to 
Hyderabad is the lo ngest, as it winds 
far to the castward, and then curves 
tothe N. W. runniiag past the hill on 
which Hyderabad stands, forming 
an island named Gungah, The Fue 
lalee in the month of August is here” 
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froin two and a halfto three fathoms 
in depth. 

The soil in the vicinity of Hyder- 
abad is of a light sandy colour, and 
very prodnetive when properly cul- 
tivated. "I'wo miles and a half to 
the southward of Hyderabad is a 
- table land, eatenuing about two 
miles, an‘! 12 miles to the southward 
we a ranxe of rocky hills, part of 
Which approaches the Frlalee, and 
are called the Gungah Hillis. ‘Three 
niles W. by S. is a village ou the 
eastern bank of the Indus, from 
which boats are continnally crossing 
with passengers to Cotric onthe op- 
posite sidlé, which is on the route 
tron "Paita to Hyderabad. 

This city is the residence of the 
Ameers, or present sovereigns of 
Sinde, yet the revenue only amounts 
to the trifling sam of 60,000 rupees 
per annum, 2nd the population to 
about 15,000. ‘There is no standing 
amy kept st Hyderabad, each 
Ameer retaining a few troops which 
serve iu time of peace to garrison 
the fort. (Jazsicld, Smith, Ien- 
neir, Se.) 

fIypercur.—A town in the Na- 
bob of Onde’s territories, 32 miles 
S. Evtrom Lucknow. Lat. 269.37’. 
N. Jong. 81°. 43°. E. 

Hy pDERBUNG!{£E.—A populous vil- 
lage in the province of Lahore, de- 
pendent on Aitock, and situated a 
short distance from the Indus. Lat. 
So°. 26. NLome 871°. 25's. 

Hypursny, (2 tydershaht)—_ A town 
belonging to th? Nizam, in the pro- 
_ vince of Hyderabad, 60 miles bE. 
from the city of Liyderabad. Lat. 
17°. 24’. N. Long. 79. 33’. Li. 


it. 


Tnan.—Sce Borneo. 

Jrsuwar-—A zown in the Maha- 
yatta territories, an the province of 
Malwah, 30 miles S. W. from Bopal. 
Lat. 23°. 24’. N. Long. 77° 8". E. 
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Ikery, (Lheri).—The rnins of a 
town formerly of great note in the 
province of Mysore, 160 mile’ N. 


W. trom Seringapatam. Lat. 14° 
6". N. Long: 76°. 7’. E. ~Near te 


Ikery, on the southern bank of the 
Varada, whieh is here a small stream, 
stands a well-built town named Sa~ 
gar, which carries on a considerable 
trade. 

During the time that Ikery was 
the residence of the prinees descend- 
ed from Sadasiva, it was avery large 
plaee, and by the natives it is said, 
with their usnal exaggeration, to 
have containcd 100,000 houses. Like 
Soonda, its walls are of very con- 
siderable extent, and form three eon- 
centric enclosures rather than forti- 
fieations. No town at present re- 
mains here, but the devastation was 
not occasioned by any calamity ; the 
court having removed from hence to 
Bednore, the people soon followed. 
Tkery continned the nominal capital, 
the Rajahs were called by its name, 
aud the eoins were supposed to be 
struck there, although in fact the 
mint was removed. The pagodas 
struck since the conquest at Mysore 
and Bednore are still denominated 
Ikery pagodas. The conutry from 
hence to Ghenaser Guli is so barren, 
that it does not even answer the pur- 
poses of pasture. (F. Buehanan, &c.) 

Inacoxnpa.—A town in the Car- 
natie district of Palnaud, 44 miles 
N.N.W. from Ongole. Lat. 16°. 
VN. Long. 79° 34. E. This was 
formerly a fortified hill in the old In- 
dian style of considerable strength, 


INDIA seyoxp THE GANGES. 


This expression is generally used 
to designate the countries to the 
east of Bengal, but it is not strictly 
correct, a considerable part of that 
province extending to the cast of the 
Ganges. Itis also sometimes termed 
a peninsula, which its shape in no 
manner justifies. In the imodern 
acceptation of the phrase which was 
first applied by the Greeks, this re- 
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gion comprehends Ava, Aracan, Cas- 
say, Cachar, Pegu, ‘Tongho, Mar- 
taban, Juukseylon, “Vavay, 'Tenas- 
scrim, Lowashan, Yunshian, and all 
the other districts really or nomi- 
nally subordinate to the Binnan em- 
pire. In addition to these it includes 
Siam, Mafacea, Cambodia, Siampa, 
Laos, Laetho, Cochin China, Tung- 
quin, and several unexplored tracts 
of country. 

Yo the north it is bounded hy As- 
sam, Tibet, and China; on the N. 
E. by China, and ou the N. W. by 
Bengal and Assam; all the ist of 
its extent is washed by the vcean. 
Making an allowance for the penin- 
sula of Malacca, in length ipenay be 
estimated at 1300 miles, By 600 the 
average breadth. 

The inhabitants of this extensive 
region may be distinguished into 
three divisions; those who possess 
the eastern part, those who possess 
the western, and those who hold the 
southern extremity. ‘The people who 
jnhabit the eastern quarter shew a 
great affinity with the Chinese their 
neighbours, and in like manner those 
on the western, in many important 
particulars, approximate to the Hin- 
doos. ‘Vhe southern extremity is 
possessed principally by the Malays. 
The nations comprehended in this 
space may be cousidcred as a kind 
of body politic, wholly distinct from 
ffindostan, and connected together 
by a general similarity of manners, 
religion, and political maxiis; their 
geucral dispositions being strikingly 
contrasted with that of the natives 
of India west of the Ganges. With 
the execption of the Malays, and 
some rude tribes of mountaineers, 
the natives of this region protess only 
éne religion, and adhere solely to the 
system of Buddna, which in its 
grand features identilies itself with 
that which prevails iu Nepuul, Boo- 
tan, Tibet, and has extended itself 
over the vast countries of Chin, 
Cham, and Japuen, or China, 'Par- 
tary, aud Japan, In respect w their 
nuinbers the followers of Buddha 
have probably attained & greater do- 
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minion than those of any other reli- 
gIOUs Persitasion. 

Alihough bunt trifling in Hindos- 
tan, (his native conntry) his doc- 
trines extend over Chiua, its tibn- 
tary natious, and many ‘lartar hordes 
to Russia. India east of the Ganges, 
Great aud Little Tibet, Bootan, Cey- 
Jon, and inany of the islands in the 
Jiastern Seas, whose inhabitants have 
not yet become Mahommedans, ad- 
here to the religion of Buddha under 
various modifieations. 

The vernacular Indo Chinese Jan- 
guages on the continent scein all to 
be in i eir ciginal structure, either 
purely monosyllabic, like u - spoken 
languages of China, or incline ,:2st- 
ly to this class, and are prodigioasly 
varied in accentuation. The Pali 
langnage among the Lido Chinese 
nations occupies the same place 
which sanscrit holds ainoug the Hin- 
doos, or Aralie among the followers 
of Mahommed. ‘Throughout the 
greater part of the maritime conn- 
tries which he between India and 
China, it is the langnage of refigion, 
law, literature, and science, and has 
had au extensive influence in modi- 
fying the vernacular languages of 
these regions. The name of this 
language, though commonly pro- 
nounced Bali, is more generally 
written Pali. Among the Indo Chi- 
nese nations the Bali is frequently 
denominated Lunka-basa, and Ma- 
gata or Mungata. 

The Bali alphabet ¢eems in its 
origin to be a derivati: ‘m_ the 
Devanagari, thoug it ot only 
acquired a cons crable sificrence 
ol forin, bnt hil also been modified 
to a ccitain degree, in the power of 
the Ietters, by the monosyllabic pro- 
nunciaiion of the Indo Chinese 
uations. The form of the Bali cha- 
racter yaries essentially among the 
different nations by whom it is 
used; the Bali language is an an- 
cient dialect of sanserit, which some- 
times approaches very near the ori- 
ginal, 

For particular descriptions see the 
different Kingdoms and provinces 
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respectively. (Leyden, Symes, Edin- 
burgh Review, §c.) 

Innoor, (Indura, a Rat).—A town 
in the Nizam’s territories, in the pro- 
vince of Hyderabad. Lat. 16°. 477. 
N. Long.78°. 51’. E. The Mahom- 
medans penetrated thus far south so 
early as A.D, 1807, during the reign 
ofAland Deen. (Ferishta, Sc.) 

Inpore, (Jndura).—-A town in the 
Nizam’s dominions, in the province 
of Beeder, 90 miles N. W. from Hy- 
derabad. Lat. 18° 23’, N. Long. 
750. 2K. 

Inpore.—A town in the province 
of Mahwah, the capital of the Hol- 
ear family, situated about 30 miles 
5. 5. from Oojain. Lat. 22°. 51’. N. 
Long. 76°. 10". E. 

Mulhar Row Holcar, the founder 
of this family, rose to eminence mn- 
der the first Peshwa, when he re- 
ceived in marriage the daughter of 
Narayon Row Bund, the maternal 
uncle of Sahoo Rajah. He obtained 
high commands under Balajee Row 
and Bajerow, and eseaped trom the 
batilc of Panipnt.: His own son, 
Candi Row, and grand-daughter, 
Ahbili Bhai, both died in his own 
life-time. His wife, Gautama Bhai, 
adopted a nephew, Tukojee Holcar, 
who succeeded to the territories of 
Mulhar Row. On the death of Tn- 
kojee Holcar, in 1797, he left four 
sons; two legitimate, Casi Row and 
Mulhar Row; and two illegitimate, 
Wetnl Row and Jeswunt Row Hol- 
ear. Dissensions arising among 
them, most of their possessions were 
seized on by Dowlet Row Sindia, 
after putting to death Mulhar Row; 
the remainder were usurped by Jes- 
wunt Row Holear, to the preju- 
dice of the legal heir, Casi Row Hol- 
car. 

During the war which ensued be- 
tween the British and Jeswunt Row 
Holcar, Indore was captured by tlie 
Rombay army in 1804, The last 
campaign of this usurper was only a 
flight before the British army, which 
pursved him as far as the banks of 
the Beyah, to Lahore, where, being 
reduced to extreme distress, he sent 
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agents to Lord Lake to solicit a 
peace. : 

A treaty was in consequence ar- 
ranged with him by Colonel Mal- 
colm on the part of the British go- 
vernment, by the conditions of which 
Holcar renounced all claim on Touk 
Rampoorah, Boondee, Lakherec, 
Sameydce, Bhamingaum, Dare, and 
other places north of the Boondee 
Hills; and the Company engaged to 
have no concern with the ancient 
possessions of the Holear family in 
Mewar, Malwah, and Harowty, or 
with any of the rajahs situated south 
of the Chumbul. 

The British government also 
agreed to deliver over such of the 
ancient possessions of the Holear 
family in the Deccan, situated south 
of the River Tuptec, with the ca- 
ception of the fort and pergummah 
of Chandere, the pergunnahs of 
Ambar and Sengham, and the vil- 
lages and perguinahs situated to the 
south of the Godavery. ‘These were 
retained as surety for the good con- 
duct of Holear, which, if such as 
to satisfy the British government, it 
engaged, at the expiration of 18 
months from the date of the treaty, 
to restore to the Holcar family the 
fort and district of Chandore, the 
pergunnahs of Ambar and Seng- 
ham, and the districts situated to 
the south of the Godavery. “ 

Jeswunt Row Holcar by this 
treaty relinquished all claim to the 
district of Kooneh, in Bundelennd; 
but the British government engaged, 
if his conduct proved satisfactory, 
to bestow that district, as a jaghire, 
on his daughter, Bheemah Bhye, 
and Holcar agreed not to entertain 
Europeans of any description in his 
service without the consent of the 
British government. On the 2d of 
February, 1806, by a declaratory 
article, Tonk Rampoorah, and other 
districts to the north of the Bondce 
Hills, were also restored to hin; so 
that at the conclusion, although one 
of the bitterest enemies of the Bri- 
tish, his loss was trifling, compared 
with some others, Since that pe- 
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riod he has been subject to frequent 
fits of insanity, which have reduced 
him to total insignificance. 

Travelling distance from Bombay, 
456 miles; trom Nagpoor, 371; and 
from Caleutta, 1030 iniles. (Treaties, 
Marquis Wellesley, Malcolm, Brough- 
ton, &c.) 

Ixprapoor, ( Zudrapur).—A dis- 
trict on the 8. W. coast of the Island 
ef Sumatra, situated principally be- 
tween the second and third degrees 
of south latitude, and the town of 
Indrapoor about 100 miles N. W. 
fron Bencoolen. ‘The river of In- 
drapoor, which descends from the 
mountains of Korinchi, is cousi- 
dered as one of the largest in the 
southern part of the west coust of 
Sumatra, and is capable ofadimitting 
sloops. "This country formerly pro- 
duced a largé quantity of pepper, 
and some gold was brought from the 
interior, which now tinds another 
ehauncl An English factory was 
established here iu 1684, but never 
beeame of any importanee. 

The IJndrapoor principality was 
early dismembered from the Meuan- 
cabew empire, and long flourished 
as an independent state, In 1682 
the district of Ayer Aji threw olf its 
dependance on Indrapoor, Tn 1696 
Rajah Pasisci Barat, ly the intin- 
ence of the Dutch, was placed on 
the throne; but, in consequence of 
a quarrel with his protectors, the 
Enropean settlers were massacred. 
This occasioned a destructive war, 
in the event of which the rajah was 
obliged to tly, and the country nearly 
depopulated. Jn 1705 he was re- 
instated, and reigned until about 
1732; but the kingdom never re- 
covered the shock, and dwindled 
auto the obscurity in which it still 
continues. (Marsden, “e.) 

inpus River, (Siadhz). — Vhe 
souree of this yiver bas never been 
explored, and still remains a nutter 
of conjecture. "Plc natives of Hin- 
dostan assign it a very remote origin 
m the mountains, four cr five days’ 
journey to the north-west of Yar- 
ghand, which would pluce it about 
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Lat. 44°. N. Long. 70°. E. near the 
eity of Cashgar, in Chinese ‘Tar- 
tary. rom hence they assert it 
jakes a southerly direction, coming 
within two days’ journey of Lah- 
dack, whence, turning to the west, 
it takes an immeuse sweep towards 
Saighur (probably the Shekerdou of 
the maps), and then procceds in 2 
direct course to the south. Part of 
this track, however, is not recon- 
cileable with the easterly position of 
Lahdack, and the natives, in ge- 
neral, are prone to assign a remote 
source to all their rivers. 

An eacellent judge (Mr. Cole- 
hrooke) thinks it possible the Indus 
may originate on the western side of 
the great Himalaya ridge of moun- 
tains, after it takes a sweep to the 
north ; it being probable, that the 
whole provinee of Lahdack, elevated 
and rugged as il is, declines from ils 
southern limits both-to the north and 
west. On the other hand the na- 
tives of India assert, thai merchants 
travelling from Hindostan to Yar- 
chard, in Little Bucharia (Bokhara), 
rendezvous at Lahdack, from whence 
they proceed in a body, travelling 
the greatest part of the way along; 
the lidus, Its sonree appears to 
have been equally unknown to Abal 
Fazel, who, in 1582, describes it as 
follows : 

“The Sinde, according to some, 
rises between Cashmere and Cash- 
gar, whilst others place its source in 
Khatai, ‘This river rans through 
the borders of Sewad, Attock, Be- 
nares, Chowpareh, and the terrilory 
of the Balooches.” From this de- 
scription, it appears he considered 
the north-east branch as the true 
ladus, 

This river enters Tindostan about 
latitude 33° 15°. N. where the At- 
tock, or Cabul River, joins it from 
‘the west, and adds’ consider ‘ably to 
its bulk; for, although the Indus is 
somctimes turdable above Attock, it 
is not so below that point, where it 
is three-fourths of ‘a mile in breadth 
in the month of July. Fromvhence 
to the comimeneemenut of the Delta 
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its course is S. by W. with fewer 
windings than any river in India. 

As it proceeds along the frontier 
of Afghanistan, it receives all the 
principal streams of that region, 
proving its general declination to the 
east; but this accession of waters 
adds more to its depth than ex- 
pansion, as from Calabangh north- 
wards it is a clear deep sireain, flow- 
ing between two ridges of rocks, 
through a channel, in many places 
not more than 300 yards broad. In 
thls space its banks afford salt and 
alum in extraordinary abundance. 

In the province of Movltan it re- 
ecives all the combined rivers of La- 
hore, or the Panjab, which inerease 
it greatly both in depth and breadth, 
there being water snfficient for ves- 
sels of near 200 tous burthen from 
the Gulf of Cutch to Lahore, a 
distance of 760 geographical miles. 
In the time of Aurengzebe an ex- 
tensive trade was earried on between 
these places, but at present little ex- 
ists, owing to the rapacious govern- 
ments and desolate state of the pro- 
vinces. In the passage down boats 
from Lahore occupied only 12 days. 
OF the five rivers which give the 
name to the Punjab, the Indus is 
not considered as one, being rather 
the tmmk or stock into which the 
Cabul and Lahore streams flow. 

About 170 miles from the sea, by 
the course of the river, the Indus 
divides into two branches, of which 
the westernmost is the largest. ‘This 
branch, after proceeding about 50 
miles to the S. W. divides into two 
nore, and as it approaches the sca 
is again subdivided into several other 
branches and erecks, like the Sun- 
derbunds, or Delta cf the Ganges. 
Unlike the latter, hawever, it has 
no trees, the dry parts being covcred 
with brush wood; aud the remain- 
der, by mach the greater part, being 
arid sand, noisome swainps, or mud- 
dy lakes. It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that tme tides are not 
visible in the Indus at a gtater 
distance than 60 or 65 miles fron 
the sea. At the mouths of the dif 
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ferent branehes, the bore, or sndden 
influx of the tide, is high and dan-: 
gerous, and the velocity of its cnr 
rent has been estimated at funr 
miles per hour, but this must vary 
greatly at different places. 

From the sea up to Hyderabad 
the Indus is, in gencral, about a 
mile ii breadth, varying in depth 
from two to five fathoms. The swell- 
ing of the river, occasioned by the 
melting of the snow, generally coni- 
mences the middle of Jnly, and con- 
tinues to inerease wntil the end of 
August. 

The Indus is called the Sindhu, or 
Sindhus in sauserit, and Aub Sinde, 
or the Water of Sinde by the Per- 
sians. From Aitock, downwards to 
Monltan, this river has obtained the 
name of Attock, and farther down 
that of Soor or Shoor, until it sepa- 
rates in the Delta; but it is gene- 
rally known to Asiaties by the naine 
of the Sinde. From Attoek to the 
sea, a distance of near 900 iniles, it 
forms a distinct and strong barrier 
to Hindostan, which has never yet 
been passed by any of the invading 
armies, Granting, as the natives 
suppose, that it originates to the 
N. W. of Cashgar, the extent ofits 
course, including the windings, may 
be estimated at 1700 miles; but its 
source is probably much less re- 
mote. 

In Hindostan there are fotr ri- 
vers, which were once much dread- 
ed by religious people, viz.—It was 
forbidden even to touch the waters 
of the Caramassa, to bathe in the 
Caratoya (a river in Bengal, called 
Curvatya in the maps), to swim in 
the Gundnuck, and to cross the At- 
tock. The prohibition, however, 
may be avoided by crossing the In- 
dus above its confluence with the 
Attock. Yn Acber’s reign a body of 
Rajpoots, with their attendant Brah- 
inins, crossed the Indus, to chastise 
some refractory Patan tribes; and 
the Brahmins who live in Afghanis- 
stan cross it daily without any 
seruple, ‘There are other Brahmins 
and Hindoos, of all denominations, 
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who cross the Indns to visit the holy 
places in the west; but these per- 
sons have renounecd the world, and 
retain but few practices of their 
classes. Though highly respected, 
yet nobody presumes to cat or com- 
miunicate with them; but they goin 
crowds to reecive their blessing. 
(Rennel, Wilford, Abul Fazel, Fos- 
ter, §c.) ; 

InceraM.—A town in the Nor- 
them Cirears, district of Rajamun- 
dry, five miles south from Coringa. 
Lat. 16°. 46°. N. Long, 82°. 25/. E. 

INJELLER.—See HipJeLire. 

Innycotrra.—A town in the Nag- 
poor territorics, in the provinee of 
Gundwana, situated on the east side 
of the Wurda River, 57 miles S. W. 
from Nagpoor. Lat. 20° 35’. N, 
Long. 79°. 10". F. 

Inrkawappoy, (fravati)—A_ great 
river in the Birman empire, the 
source of which has never been ex- 
plored, but is supposed to be in the 
eastern quarter of Tibet. The course 
of this river is nearly north and 
south, and it is to the Ava domi- 
nions what the Ganges is to Bengal; 
ut olice a source of fertilization and 
of inland navigation, coniecting the 
different provinees from the tron- 
ticrs of Tibet and China to the 
sea, 

The swelling of the Trawaddy is 
not influenced by: the quantity of 
rain that talls in the low countries; 
but, by the heavy showers in the 
mountainous part ofitstrack. Whilst 
the drought in the ehampuigu dis- 
trict is very great, the river rises to 
its usnal height; the part of the 
country near the city of Ava being 
rarely refreshed by copious rains; 
bat, like Eeypt, depends on the over- 
tlowing of its river for a supply 
of moisture. ti the months of 
June, Jnly, and August, the river, 
which in the hot and dry season 
winds slowly over its sandy bed, a 
slow and sluggish stream, sweils 
over its banks and inundates the 
adjacent country. The current is 
very impetuous, but is counteracted 
by the strength of the south-west 
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monsoon. During the monsooa 
months it rises and subsides several 
times. 

Notwithstanding the general name 
of the river is Irrawaddy, yet dif- 
ferent parts of it are distinguished 
by different names, taken trom places 
of note on its banks. The term is 
wholly Hindoo, being the name of 
Tndra’s elephant. At Ummerapoora 
even in the dry season, the priueipal 
branch of the Trawaddy is a mite 
broad. Its waters possess the qua- 
lity of petrifying wood, in a very 
high degree. 

From Dr. Francis Buehanan’s Geo- 
eraphical Researches while in Ava, 
it appears, that the niver coming 
from Tibet, which was supposed to 
be that of Aracan, is tn fact the 
Keendnem, or great western branch 
of the Irawaddy; and that what was 
supposed to be the western branch, 
is in fact the castern one, which 
passes by Ava and runs to the south, 
keeping west from the province of 
Yanyan in China. (Symes, Bu- 
chanan, §e.) 

Irnsan, (or Jriab)—An Afghan 
town in the provinee of Cabul, 53 
miles S. EL from the city of Cabul. 
Lat. 33°. 54", N. Long. 66° 8/1. 

IsLamABAD, (the Htesidence of 
Faith).—A town iu the province of 
Bengal, distriet of Chittagong, of 
whieh it is the capital. Lat. 22°. 
22) NN. “"Moug. O12 22.0 eee 
place stands on the west side of the 
Chittagong River, about cight miles 
from its junetion with the sea, the 
traveling distance trom Calcutta 
being abont 317 amiles. dn the 
neighbourhood a sort of canvas is 
made from cotton,.and vessels of 
a considerable burthen are huilt here, 
mostly from timber produced in the 
district. By Abnl Mazel, in 1582, 
it is described as follows :—* Chit- 
tagong is a farge city, situated 
among tices, on the Lenks of the sea. 
Ti isa great emporiain, being the re- 
sort af Clnistians and other mer- 
ehants.” (ibud Fazel, Rennel, Cole- 
brooke, Sc.) 

IsLamPpoor.—A town in the pro~ 
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vinee of -Ajmecr, 77 anles N. from 
Jeypoor. Lat. 27°. 4’. N. Long. 
75°, 33', E. 

IsLaMpoor.—-A town in the pro- 
vince of Bahai. district of Bahar, 
35 miles 8. fron1 Patna. Lat. 25°. 
7’, N. Long. 85°. 15% E. 

IsLAMABAD.— A town in ihe pro- 
vince of Cashmere, 26 miles S. FE. 
from the city of Cashincre. Liat. 
34°. 6’. N. Long. 74°. 7°. EB. This 
is a large town situated on the north 
side ofthe Jhylucu, which here pene- 
trates through the narrow openings 
of the mountains, and has a wooden 
bridge about 80 yards across. (2’os- 
ter, §e.) 

IstamnaGur.—-A town in the Ma- 
haratta territories, in the province of 
Malwah, 5 miles N. E. from Bos- 
sal. duat, 23% 10". N. Loug. 97°. 
31’. LE. 

Isman.—A small district in Nor- 
thern Hindostam, situated to the 
south of the great Himalaya ridge 
of monntains, between the 29th and 
30th degrees of north latitude. It 
is known to be tributary to the 
Ghoorkhali Rajah of Nepaul, but 
the interior has been but little ex- 
plored. 

IssurDUv, (Iswarada).—A town in 
the Rajpoot territories, in the pro- 
vince of Ajmcer. Lat. 26°. 20’. N. 
Long. 75°. 10. E. This place be- 
longs to a branch of the Jyenagur 
family, is swrounded with a wall 
aod ditch, and has a citadel in the 


centre. It is one of the best built 
towns in the province. (Broughton, 
x) 


IrcHapoor.—A town in the Nor- 
thern Circars, 30 miles S. W. from 
Ganjam. Lat. 19°. 8”. N. Long. 
oo. Ls. 


ae 


JAcaTRA.—A district in the Island 
ef Java, which was formerly go- 
yerned by its own kings; but the 
last of these having been subdued 
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by the Dutch Mast India Company, 
in 1619, they have ever since pos- 
sessed it by right of conquest. Be- 
fore this revolution Jacatra was 
the capital, but has been superseded 
by Batavia, which was buiit very 
near the former, by the Governor 
General, John Pictersen Coen, im- 
mediately after the conquest. 

The district of Jacatra is watered 
and fertilized. by several rivers, most 
of which are little better than large 
rivulets in the dry season. The pro- 
ductions are principally coffee, su- 
gar, and rice; but the mbhabitants 
also raise indigo, cotton, turnicric, 
ginger, and cadjang, a species of 
dolichos, from which oil is prodneed. 


‘The ancient name of this district 


was Sunda Kalapa, from whence 
the straits derived their name. (Sta- 
vorinus, $c.) 

Jacorta, (Jayacata).— A  smalk 
town on the sea coast of the pro- 
vince of Cochin. Lat. 10°. 14’. N. 
Long. 76°. 1. i. This is a forti- 
ficd town, with a very ancicnt har-. 
bour, where according to tradition 
St. Thomas landed. 

JACTALL.—A_ town belonging to 
Nizam, in the province of Liydera- 
bad, district of Dewareundah. Lat. 
18°. 48’. N. Long. 79°. 32’. E. 

JAFFIERABAD, (Jafarabad).— A 
town in the Nizam’s territories, in 
the province of Berar, 24 miles N. 
from Jalnapoor. Lat. 20°. 17’. N. 
Long. 76°. 36’. E. 

JAFFIERGUR.—A_ town in the Ni- 
zain’s territories, in the province of 
Hyderabad, 25 miles E. from Wa- 
rangol. Lat. 179% 52". Long. 79°. 
25’. E. 4 

JAFNAPANAM.—A district in the 
northern extremity of the Island of 
Ceylon, directly opposite to Negapa- 
tam in the Southern Carnatic, and 
considered as the most healthy in 
the island. This division consists ° 
of an oblong peninsula, almost cut 
off from the rest by a branch of the 
sea, Which penetrates nearly across 
the island. From its maritime situ- 
ation it escapes the intenscly hot 
winds which prevail on the conti- 
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nent. Fruits, vegetables, game, and 
poultry abound in this district, and 
it is only in the tract that lies be- 
tween Point Pedro and fafna that 
sheep haye ever been raiscd with 
suceess. 

The artieles for foreign commeree 
produced here are ef no great value ; 
for although it affords some cinna- 
mon and pepper, they are of au in- 
ferior hind. Dependent on the dis- 
trict of Jafina, and at a small distance 
to sea, are several islands of no 
great size, which the Dutch heve 
named trom their native cities, Delft, 
Harlem, Leyden, and Amsterdam. 
In these istauds they breed horses 
and cattle, as from their exeellent 
pasture they are better adapted tor 
this purpuse thau auy part of the 
hain land. ‘fle same systein is 
continucd by the English govern- 
meat. ‘Phe horses are bred under 
the superintendence of particular 
officers, and when of a proper age 
are disposed of by government. 

The woods towards the interior, 
which separate this district from the 
Candian dominions, are inhabited by 
an extraordinary race of savages, 
supposed to be the original inhabit- 
ants of the conntry, known by the 
name of Bedahs or Vaddahs. (Per- 
elval, §e.) 

Jarns—A town in the Island of 
Ceylon, the capital of a district of 
the same name. Lat. 6° 46/N, 
Long, 80°. 9’. E. 

The fort and town of Jali stand 
at some distanee from the sea, but 
there is a communication by means 
of-a river navigable for boats, whieh 
falls into the sca near Point Pedro, 
‘The fort of Jafina is small, but ex- 
ceedinely well built; if was, how- 
ever, given up to the Pritish troops 
in 1795 without resistanee. ‘The 
Pettah, or black town, ts larger and 
more populous than that of ‘Vrineo- 
mile, 

On account of its salubrity and 
cheapness neay Duteh families have 
reinoved to Jatna from Columbo, 
The greater part of the inhabitants 
ure of Mahonmmedan extraction, and 
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are divided into several tribes, known 
by the names of Lubbahs, Moplays, 
Chittees, and Cholias; these foreign 
settlers greatly exeecding the native 
Ceylonese tn the distiict of Jaina, 
Course cloths, ealicoes, handker- 
chiefs, shawls, stockings, &c, are ma- 
unfactnred from: cotton, the growth 
of the island. Here are also many 
attilicers, such as goldsmiths, jewel- 
lers, joiners, aud makers of alli sorts 
of honschold lurniture. (Percival, 
&c.) 

JArrranat, (Jafarabed).—A town 
situated cn the sea-const of the Guj- 
rat Peninsula, on the banks of a 
shullow river, and formerly a place 
of considerable commerce, Lat. 2u°. 
53’. N. Long. 71°. 31. E. It is at 
present possessed by native tude- 
pendent chiets. 

JaGepoor, (or Jehazpoor).— A 
town on the prevince.of Cuttack, 36 
miles N,N. 25, from the town of Cut- 
tack, situated on the south side of 
the Byturuce River, which is here 
nearly halfa imile broad. Lat. 20°. 
5U", i. Long. 86°. 38’. E. 

This is a large straggling town, in 
which a good deal of cloth is made. 
During the Mogul government it was 
a place of some consequence, aud 
the remains of several Mahommedan 
edifices are sull visible. The mosque 
here was built by Abou Hassir Khan, 
who, in an inseription, is very extra- 
vagant in the praises of his own 
mosque, although it is remarkably 
ill proportioned, having a large dome 
and small pillars. The country 
around is much intersected with 
small rivers. 

The prineipality of Jagepoor in 
Orissa was invaded hy Toghan Khan, 
the Mahommedan governor of Ben- 
eal, in A, D, 1243, at which period 
it appears to have been a state of 
some importance, as the raja not 
only deteated ‘Vorhan Khan, but 
pursued |hinm into Bengal, where he 
besieged Gour, the metropolis, The 
approach of reinforecinents from 
Oude compelled him subsequently 
to retreat. ‘The Mahommedaus were 
again totally defeated by the Rajah of 
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Jagepoor in 1253. ‘There is no res 
cord at what time this place fell fi- 
nally under the domination of the 
Mahommedans, who possessed it 
until expelled by the Maharattas. 
(Leckie, Stewart, Upton, §c.) 
JAGHEREN, (Jaghira). -—A town in 
the Rajpoot ‘territories, in the pro- 
vince of Ajmcer, 65 miles N,N. W. 
trom the city of Ajmecr. Lat. 27°. 
2 aN. Louge74?, 12% 2. 
JAGHIRE.—A district. in the Car- 
natic, now ineluded in the collector- 
ship of Chinglepnt. From Madras 
it extends northward to the Pullicat 
Lake; southwards to Aluniparva; 
and westward beyond Conjeveram ; 
being abont 108 miles along shore, 
and 47 inland in the widest part, con- 
_taining altogether 2440 sqnare miles. 
In this district the land betwixt 
the Saymbrimbacum tank and that 
of Sri Permatura is no where so steep 
as to prevent the use of the plough, 
hut in most places the soil is very 
indifferent. ‘The rocks, or large de- 
tached masses of granite, projeet m 
many parts of the fields, and almost 
every where the country is overran 
with low prickly bushes. In this 
particular part of the district, exeept 
in a few fields, which in the rainy 
season are sown with ragy and other 
dry grains, there is no cultivation. 
it appears too dry fur any useful pur- 
pose, except furnishing a scanty pas- 
ture. ‘Phe palimira thrives on it with- 
out trouble, and is both cheap and 
abundant. Vhe tari, or fermented 
junee, and the jayory, or inspissated 
juice of this tree, (the borassus f{la- 
Helliformis) are m this quarter more 
esteemed than thase of the wild date, 
which is contrary to the opinion of 
the Bengalese. Coult it be con- 
verted into a pudatable spirituous H- 
quor or sugar, the barren plains of 
the Carnatic might be rendered pro- 
ductive. At Sri Permaturu there is 
a tank, which serves to water the 
fands of one village, amounting to 
2560 acres. Bambhoos in this dis- 
irict are very searce, and scll for 
three tines their cost in Calcutta. 
Recently the natives have been en- 
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couraged to plant therm round their 
houses. 

‘The territory nanied the Jaghire 
was obtaincd in the ycar 1750 and 
1763 trom the Nabob of Arcot, in 
retayn for services rendered to him 
and his father by the Company, and 
was rented to the Nabob on renewed 
leases until 1780, when the presi- 
dency of Fort St. George took the 
management ofit. This distriet was 
twice invaded by Hyder Ah, in 
1768, and in the war of 1780, when 
he ravaged it with fire and sword. 
On the termination of the latter war, 
in 1784, hardly any other signs were 
leftin many parts of the country of 
its having been inhabited by huinan 
beings, than the bones of the bodies 
that had been massacred, er the 
naked walls of the honses, choul- 
tries, and temples, which had been 
burnt. ‘To the haveck of war sue- 
ceeded a destructive famine, and the 
emigrations from these suceessive 
ealainitics nearly depopulated the 
eonntry. 

In 1790 the Jaghire was divided 
into two collector ships ; but in 1794 
was united the management of Mh. 
Place, who continued until 1798. 
Annual village settlements of the 
reyenue contmued to be made until 
1802, when the permanent assess- 
nient took place; the lands having 
previously been divided into 61 
estates, bearing an assessment of 
from 2000 to 5000 pagodas, and sold 
to individuals. Although the land 
be much interior in fertility, the con- 
dition of the natives throughout the 
Jaghire appears tnlly equal to that 
of Bengal. (2. Buchanan, 5th Re- 
port, Rennel, se.) 

JAGRAAM, (Jayagrama).—A Seik 
town in the province of Dethi, 100 
iniles S. 1. from Lahore. Lat, 0°. 
47'.N. Long. 75°. EB. 

JAWIL—A town mn the Rajpoot 
territories, in the province of Ajmeer, 
65 miles W.N. W. from Jynagur- 
Lat. 279. 9’. N. Long. 74°. 38%. Li. 

Jausjow.—A village in the pro- 
vince of Agra, 15 miles 8. by W. 
Lat, 26°. 59’. 
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N. Long. 77°. 52’. E. This place 
is remarkable for two decisive bat- 
tles ; the first fought on the Sth of 
June, 1658, wherein Aurengzebe to- 
tally defeated his brother Dara She- 
koh; and the last on the 19th of 
June, 1707, between the son and 
grandson of Aurengzcbe, Shah Al- 
lum and Azimushaun, in which the 
jatter was slain. (Ffunter, &c.) 

Jatns.—See SRavana, Beroury, 
and SoutH Canara. 

Jalver.—a town in the provinee 
of Delhi, situated on the east side of 
the Jumna, 43 miles 8S. by E. from 
Delhi. Lat. 289%9’.N. Long. 78°. 
287. 1. 

JaJaRcoTe, (Jharjhara Cata, the 
Bamboo Fort)—A town in Northern 
tlindostan, tributary to the Goor- 
khali Rajah of Nepanl. Lat. 29°. 
39’.N. Long. 81°. 30/. 1. 

JAJGHUR.—A town in the province 
of Ajmeer, which was wrested from 
the Rana of Odeypoor by Zalim 
Singh of Kotah about the year 1803. 
The surrounding district compre- 
hens 84 towns and villages, 22 of 
which are exelusively inhabited by 
Meenas, who pay only personal ser- 
viee to the government they live 
under, 

The Meenas are a stout, handsome 
people, and go armed with a bow, a 
quiver, anda dagger, at the use of 
which they are very expert. Lach 
village has a civil officer of its own, 
who manages the allairs of the com- 
munity according tu their peculiar 
customs. ‘Fhey do not marry with 
any other tribe, and the singular cus- 
tom prevails of the secoml brother 
marryiug the widow of the cldest, 
If the second brother dies the third 
takes her, until she becomes too old 
to be taken by any body. ‘They are 
thieves and robbers by profession, 
and maintain themselves when on 
service solely by plunder. ‘They 
make a practice of carrying eff the 
children from any village they at- 
tack ; the boys are bred up as Mee- 
nas, and they sell the girls in the 
neighbouring provinee. ‘Lhey wor- 
ship principally Mahadeva. 7 

or 2 
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The fort of Jajghur is built on the 
top of an oblong hill detached trom 
the main range. It consists of two 
walls, flanked with round bastions, 
the onter being at a considerable 
distance from the inner one, and 
nearly half way down the hill, each 
wall having a diteh. ‘The town lies 
to the north west, and is large, well 
built, and fortified. (Broughton, 
Se.) 

JALAH—A town in the Rajpoot 
territories, in the provinee of Ajmeer, 
44 miles 8.8. E. from Jynagur. Lat. 
20°22. Ne Lome. 76°. 5'.0. 

JALALGUNGE.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Rung- 
poor, 135 miles W.N.W. from Dacca. 
Lat. 26°. 30’. N. Long. 89°. 28”. E: 

JALLINDER, (Jalendra, the Chief 
of Waters ).—A town in the province 
of Lahore, situated in the Doabeh of 
the Sutuleje and Beyah, 92 miles 
E. S. E. from the city of Lahore. 
This isa place of great extent, but 
how inruwns. It was formerly the 
residence of the Afshans, and is now 
inhabited by their descendants, and 
by the Seiks, who are dominant here. 
The modern houses are constructed 
from the materials of the ruinous 
houses formerly ocenpied by the 
Afghans. In 1808 Jallinder was 
held in Jaghire by two brothers at 
war with each other; in consequence 
of winch they kept up a constant 
discharge of fire arms duriug the day, 
and at night sct fire to cach others 
com ficlds. When RKunjeet Singh, 
the Seik Rajah of Lahore, reduced 
this part of the province, wherever he 
met with no opposition he restored 
the towns and their dependencies to 
their former proprietors, to be held 
of hin as Jaghires. ‘The chiefs are 
fendatories to the Rajah, but pay 
him no fixed tribute. (lldh Regis- 
ter, Se.) 

JALNAH, (Jelna).—aA district in the 
Nizam’s territories, in the province 
of Aurungabad, situated principally 
between the 19th and 20th degrees 
of north latitude. At the peace with 
the Maharattas in 1803 it was ceded 
to the Vritish, and afterwards ta 
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April, 1804, by them ceded to the Ni- 
zain, With whom it reniains. 


of Aunmgabad, belonging to the 
Nizan, the capital of a district of the 
same name, “it was taken from the 
Maharattas by the army ander Col. 
Stevenson in Nept. 1803, and is uow 
the head-quarters of the Hydcrabad 
subsidiary force. It is divided by a 
sinall river, on one side of which is 
a tawn, «id on the other a town with 
afort. (7th and 12th Registers.) 
JALooan.—A town in the province 
of Agra, sitnated on the south side 
of the Sinde River, 115 miles 8. 
from Agra, Lat. 26%. 7.N. Long. 
79°, 23" BLA contac iie quan- 
tity of cotton is annually sent from 
this town to Bengal. It is trans- 
ported by Jand to the town of Ciun- 
poor on the Ganges, a distance little 
exceeding 70 miles. Irom thence 
itis bronght to. Mirzapoor by water, 
wud there sells on a medium for two 
pounds sterling per ewt. (Cole- 
b.ouke, &c.) 
_ JaLone.—a<A town and fortress in 
the Rajpoot territories, in the pro- 
vince of Ajmecr, 55 miles 8.8. W. 
from Jondpoor. Lut. 28°. 44. N. 
Long. 72°. 56... 2. In 1580 this was 
the capital of an independent Uin- 
doo principality, and at that time 
reduced by the Emperor Aebcr. 
JaALore.——A town in the Rajpoot 
territories, in the province of Ajmecr, 
53 miles 8. Li. from Odeypoor. Lat. 
24°. 47°. N. - Long. 74° 267. i. 
JAMBOE, (Jambhu).—A district in 
the province of Lahore, ‘sitnated 
about the 33d degree of north lati- 
inde. it is separated from the Kish- 
tewar territory by the River Chi- 
naub: on the cast it is bonnded by 
independent Hindoo districts; on the 
.south by Bissolie; and cn the west 
by the Punjab. The Innts of the 
Jamboe Rajah fluctuate greatly ac- 
cording to circumstances, and he is 
generally tributary to the Sciks. In 
1783 the revenves of this principality 
were estimated at five lacks of ru- 
pees, besides the produce of Buddoo, 
and Chandahua, or Chinanzh. 
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The face of the country is hilly aud 


_ woody, and the greater part but 
JALNAH.—A town im the provinee 


thinly inhabited, owing to the incur- 
sions of the Seiks and the predatory 
habits of the natives. ‘The road to 
the city of Jamboe, in a souih-west 
direction, lies through a defile of 
sand tor many miles, the sides of 
which consist of lofty rocks nearly 
perpendicular. 

JAmMbor.—A town 1p the province 
of Lahore, 83 miles N. by 4. from 
the city of "Lahore, the capital of a 
district of the same naine. Lat. 35°. 
N. Long. 74°. 5. EB. This town is 
situated on the side of a hill, and 
contains two distinet divisions, which 
are termed the Upper and the Lower 
Towns, Vhe bottom of the hill is 
washed by the Ravey, here about 40 
or 50 yards broad, and fordable at 
most seasons of the year, with many 
water-mills for grinding com on its 
banks. Jamboe is a town of consi- 
derable commercial resort, being an 
entrepot between Cashmere and 
Hindostan. The shawls when ex- 
ported from Cashmere are packed in 
bales of a certain weight aud quan- 
tity, of an ascertained value, and are 
seldom opened until they reach their, 
destined market, “Phe bales are car- 
ried usually by men, whom general 
are Cashimerians, the height and 
steepness of tie mountains preehid- 
ing the employment of cattle in this 
traflic. At this place the white mul- 
berry is ofa large size and exquisite 
flavour. (Foster, Se.) 

JAMBEF.—A district on the north- 
castern coast of Smnatra, extending 
along a river of the same name, which 
has its principal source in the Liman 
country. ‘The town of dambee is 
situated abont 60 miles trom the sea, 
and at an early stage of Enropean 
commerce had Dutch and English 
factories. In 1629 it was attacked 
by a Portngnese squadron, which 
was employ ed 22 days in ascending 
the river to attack some Dutch ves- 
sels. : 

The trade here consists Chiefly in 
gold dust, pepper, and canes; bri 
the greatest part of the first article 
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proceeds across the country to. the 
western coast, and the quality of the 
second is not held in esteem, ‘The 
‘port is conseqnently but litle tre- 
quented, except by natuve inerchauts. 
(Marsden, Se.) 

JsAnaGur, (Jayanagar)—A town 
possessed by independent native 
ehiets, in the province of Gujrat, si- 
tnated ina low feuny district on the 
west site of the Bannass River. Lat. 
G2 78e Ss. Lamy. 71°. 174.0. 

Japara—A Datch residency on 
the north coast of Java, vieiding rive 


and timber for small vessels. Lat. 
Gees, lions. 110° ot’. WE. 


Abont three miles inlaud is the an- 
cient Javanese city of dapara, which 
was formerly the residence of the 
sovercigns of a state of that name. 
(Stavorinus, $e.) 

Janssoo.—aA small town in the 
Rajpoot territories, iu the province 
af Ajmeer, 30 miles S.8. &. from 
Avnagur. Lat. 26° 30" N. Cony. 
73° ey! MS. 

JAuKDEO, (Jagadeva).—aA district 
jn the Barramahal province, situated 
above the Eastern Ghants, and now 
comprehended in the colleetorship 
of Kistnagherry. 9 ‘The principal 
fowns arc Kistnagherry and Rya- 
cotta. Vhis district fornis part of the 
ancient tHlindoo division of Dravida. 

Javsnmow, (or Samec).—A town 
in the province of Allahabad, situ- 
ated on the S. W. side of the Ganges, 
42 inilesS W. trem Lucknow. Lat. 
96°25’. N. J.ong. 10°25 ie 

Javips, (Jalada)—A town in the 
province of Bengal, distiet of Pa- 
chete, 160 niles N. W. trom Cal- 

efi Maat. 259.22’. N. LigmeGe?, 
die, Je. 

JivmMoapd.—A town in the Nizans 
territories, in the province of Berar, 
52 niles BE. from Boorhanpoor. fat. 
Cio. Lone. 77°. 7 


JAVA, (Vara, Barley). 


A large island in the Eastern Seas, 
situated between the sixth and 
nit; degrees of south latitude, and 
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extending nearly in the direction of 
east and west. ‘To the south and 
weat its shores arc washed by the 
dndian Ocean; te the torth-west 
lies the Lsland of Sumiatras to the 
north, Borneo: to the orth-east, 
Celebes; and to the east it ts sepa- 
rated by two narrow straits trom the 
Islands of Viadura and Bali. In 
length i( may be estimated at GOO 
miles, hiv 94 the average breadth. 

The arm of the sea between Java 
and Sinnatrads hnown by the appel- 
Jation of the Straits of Sunda, aid: 
is about 20 miles wide tn the nar- 
rowest part. ‘Phe coast, from the 
Straits of Sunda, rises hy degrecs to 
a range of hills, which commenee 
atthe cast in. the province of Sial- 
lambouang, and coutinne through it 
to the westward, gradually de- 
creasing in height, and dividing the 
island longitudinally info two parts, 
of which the northern section is the 
largest and best. The whole extent 
Gf the north coast is iow, swampy, 
and woody ground, except a little 
way to the west of Bantam, where 
the high land stretches down to the 
sea-coast. Among the mountains 
in the centre of the island there is 
a voleano still smoking. 

Qn the north side there are seve- 
ral deep inlets or bays, such as those 
of Lantain, Batavia, Cheribon, Sa- 
marang, doana, and Sourabhaya, 
where “there is goud anchorage in 
moderate depths, during the good 
or south-cast monsoon ; ‘but t, in the 
bad ionseen, when the horti-west 
wind blows hird, and raises a sea, 
it is dangerous to anchor near the 
coast. ‘Phe southern coasts of Java 
are muen less known than the north 
ern, being a bold recky shore, al- 
most inaccessible, and hitherto but 
imperfectly surveyed, 

Phe castern extremity af Java ts 
bat dhinly inhabited. aid very hittle 
cleared or cultivated. Bagnunwan- 
ge, a Ditech establishment on the 
Straits of Dally, is separatcd from 
the station of Panaroukan by an 
immcuse wilderucss, 2eross a moun 
tainons country, covcred with thick 
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woods, abounding with tigers, buf- 
faloes, leopards, and large apes, and 
only to be penctrated by a narrow 
path, bordered on each side by thick 
grass, nine or ten feet hich, the tract 
being only known to the natives. 
This path coutinues up and down 
hill, and erosses several rivers made 
rugged by projecting rocks. 

Java is watered by a great nnm- 
ber of rivers, which all descend 
from the central chain of moun- 
tains; but none -of them are navi- 
gable fcr ships or large vessels, on 
acconnt of their shallow water, and 
being impeded at their ontlets by 
sand aud mud banks, over most of 
which there is not one foot depth of 
water at low ebb. ‘The most con- 
siderable river is that of Joana, and 
the Sedani, or ‘Tangerang. On the 
bank or bar before Batavia the Hood 
rises abont six feet, and at spring 
tides rather more. High and low 
water occur at Batavia only once in 
24 hours. 

The year in Java is divided into 
two seasons ; one of which is called 
the cast or dry monsoon, and the 
other the west monsoon, or rainy 
season. ‘The east or good monsoon 
commences in the months of April 
and May, and finishes the end of 
September, or the beginning of Oe- 
tober. The trade winds then blow 
from four or five leagues off shore, 
through the whole of the Indian 
Seas to the sonth of the linc from 
the S E.and E. 8S. E. at times going 
as farsouth as 8.8. E. with fine dry 
weather. 

The west or bad monsoon gene- 
rally begins the latter end of Novem- 
ber, or early in December. While 
it continnes the wind often blows 
with great violeuce, and Is accom- 
panied by heavy torrents of rain, 
which render the season gencrally 
nihealthy. The same winds are 
fonud to prevnil every where to the 
south of the line, and Jast nutil the 
couclusion of February, or com- 
imencement Gf March, from which 
time they are very variable until 
April, when the easterly winds be- 
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gin to blow, Hence these three 
months, as also October and part of 
November, are called the shifting 
months, and the breaking up of the 
monsoons are considered at Batavia 


_as the most unhealthy season of the 


year. 

As far as nine or 10 degrees south 
of the line, when the westerly winds 
prevail, the contrary takes place at 
the same time and distance to the 
north of it, and vice versa, when to 
the north the westerly winds blow, 
the easterly prevail to the south of 
the line; which alteration greatly 
assists the navigation of Java. 

Along ihe coast of Java the land 
and sea breezes blow every day, 
without exception, and moderate the 
intensity of the heat. The sea breeze 
which, in the east monsoon, is ge- 
nerally confined between E.N. E, 
and N. bunt in the west monsoon 
goes as far as N. W. begins to blow 
about 11 or 12 o'clock in the fore- 
noon. It increases gradually in the 
afternoon until evening, and then 
dies imperceptibly away until eight 
or nine, when it becomes perfectly 
calm. The land wind begins at mid- 
night, or just before, and continues 
wntil an honr or two after sun-rise, 
when it falls calm again until the 
sea breeze comes on at its acens- 


. tomed hour, 


From the month of July to No- 
vember, the thermometer at Bata- 
Via ranges from 80 to 90 in the hot- 
test time of the day, and, during the 
greatest coolness of the morning, is 
seldom lower than 76°. The warmth 
of the air decreases on approaching 
the mountaius, which he towards the 
centre of the island. At a country 
seat of the governer’s, named Bui- 
tenzorg, 40 miles sonth from Ba- 
tavia, and situated at the foot of the 
bluc mountains, the air is healthy 
and refreshiug, and the cold so great 
in the mornings and evenings, that 
thick clothes are necessary, ‘The 
barometer throughont the whole 
year scarecly undergoes any varia- 
tion, and ncver execeds two or three 
lines. 
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Near tu Brambanan, in the centre 
wf the island, there is a lotty ridge 
of mountaiis, extending im a di- 
rection from north to south. One of 
these is a voleano, and the whole 
chain is of extraordinary fertility, 
and cultivated for two-thirds of their 
height. The thermometer, as the 
traveller ascends, gradually sinks 
from 85°, the ordinary height in the 
plain, to near 50° at the simmmit of 
the momuitains. The heat during the 
day, in the highest parts that are 
cultivated, is trom 60 to 65, and at 
nizht is as low as 51° ere the 
soil is fertile, and the clouds that 
overhang the momutain tops supply 
abundanee of water. All the pro- 
ductions of Europe, hardly one of 
which will flourish below, are here 
eullivated with suceess. 'Phese hills 
produce considerable quantities of 
wheat and potatoes of an excellent 
quality. Even oats and barley have 
becn tried with great success, as 
also some European fruits. 

On account of the luxuriant soil, 
many parts of Java are covered with 
thiek forests, which it is dificult to 
penetrate, owing to the quantity 
of underwood and creeping plants 
(some of the latter above 100 féet 
in length), which form a sort of a 
net, and are impassable without the 
aid of a cutting instrument. In 
some of the more open spots spi- 
ders’ webs are found of a remark- 
able degree of strengih, and the 
matted grass swarms with snakes 
and yenoinous reptiles. 

"The soil of Java may generally he 
considered as pure vegetable mould 
resting on chiy, argilfaeceons iron 
stone, or evarse limestone of a loose 
porous texture. It is remarkable 
that the soil of Sumatra and the 
Malay Peninsula should be re- 
markable sterile, While that of Java, 
so contiguous to both, should ex- 
eeed in tertihty almost any country 
inthe world, Of this it is a sufli- 
cicut proof that sugar canc, tobacco, 
and other plants, whieh, in the rich- 
est parts of India, require an abun- 
dat supply of manure, are here 
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raised in greater perfection without 
any assistance of that description ; 
and to this difference of soil the 
superior population .and more esrly 
improvenicut of Java are chiefly te 
be ascribed. 

Ploughing in Java is chiefly done 
by buflaloes, but the plough in use 
is a very clumsy imachine. One or 
two buffaloes are yoked to it, and 
guided by a Chinese, or Javanese, 
who pertorms the tillage very [ci- 
surely. Lforses are plenty, but of a 
diminutive size. But little manure 
is used by the natives; the principal 
tronble taken Is that of collecting and 
burning the weeds, and when one 
picce of ground ceases to yield ade- 
quate crops another is resorted to, 
and the first allowed to lie tallow 
until it is refreshed. Garden grounds 
are cultivated with great care, and 
moistened with water, in which oil 
cakes and other cakes of manure 
have been soaked, which greatly cn- 
riches the soil. 

By Ptolemy Java is named the 
Island of Barley; but the grain is 
unknown to the Javanese, and will 
not grow in any part of the island, 
except a few cold mountainous 
tracts, where it has been eultivated 
through the curiosity of the Wu- 
ropeans. ‘The first production of 
Java, in quantity and importance, is 
riec, Which, in whiteness, quality, 
aid flavour, execls that of all the 
Kastern Archipelago, and ranks 
next to that of Japan. his island 
produccs not only a snfliciency for 
its own consumption, but also sup- 
plies many of the adjacent countries, 
and all the more casterly Dutch set- 
tlements. Of this grain there are 
two species, one which is planted 
in water, and kept moist by inriga- 
tion; the otheris planted during the 
rainy season on high ground, and re- 
ceives its supply of water solcly 
from the rains. The low land rice 
is planted in May, while the upland 
rice is planted in November, and 
reaped in March. ‘The last brings 
the best price, being a whiter, harder, 
and better flavoured grain, and hay- 
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ing greatly the advantage in respect 
to keeping. ‘Dae other is mach more 
preductive, and subject to less risk 
inthe critsre; but it is of watery 
snbstanee, and liahle to a more ra- 
pid decay. Besides this general 
distinction, the rice of each sort, 
particularly the upland, presents a 
variety of species. 

The next staple of Java is pepper, 
of which much the greater propor- 
tion of the whoite is predaeed in the 
principality of Bantam; in 17-7 the 
whole amounted to six millions of 
ponads. ‘fhe cultivation of this 
spice in other conntrics having since 
been greatly enconraged, and the 
demand in Europe diminished, added 
to the long blockade of the Dutch 
ports, the quuutity raised in Jaya 
has decreased also. 

Sugar is chieily the production of 
the disiriet of Jacatra; but it is also 
manufactured in that of Cheribon, 
and along the north-eastern coast of 
Java. Tu 1768 the whole produce 
exceeded 15 millions of pornds, and 
was capable of being greatly ang- 
mented. he cane grows luywi- 
antly, and it is a favourite articie of 
enlture with the Chinese, who are 
the great sugary planters and manu- 
facturers. ‘Pheir works are not so 
solidly consirucied, nor so euor- 
‘mously expensive, as those in ihe 
West Indics. When the manutac- 
tnre is completed, the sugar is di- 
vided iato three qualities; the first 
of which is sent to Europe, the se- 
cond to the west of India, and the 
third, which is the brownest, to 
Japan. 

Collee is an article yielding large 
cropsin Java, and cultivated in the 
same miaumer as inthe West hidics. 
In 1768 the quautity produecd ex- 
ceeded five willions of pounds; and, 
like sugar, its production is capable 
of being greatly inereased. 

The cotton shrub is raised in many 
parts of the island, but does not 
form an article of export. Salt is 
brought in large quantities froin 

Rembang to Batavia, aud from 
thence re-cxported, a considcrable 
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portion being sent to the S. W. 
coast of Sumatra, Pe indigo plant 
grows luntiiantly, acd the quantity 
yaised, although hitherto small, may 
be greatly increased; turmeric aud 
long pepcer are also produced and 
experted, 

The north-east coast and part of 
the Chenbon district furnish a large 
quantity of logs, beams, boards, 
knees, and other pieces of timber 
for the cousnmption of Batavia, for 
ship-bnilding, and occasionally for 
the ont-settlements aud the Cape of 
Good Hope. The large ferests be- 
long to the Dutch East India Com- 
party as sovereigns, and the wood is 
felled and prepared by the natives 
ata moderate expense. 

The Islaud of Java is particularly 
abuudaiut in frait and fruit trees, 
amoung which may be enumerated 
the cocoa mut and many other 
palms, oranges, citrons, tamarinds,, 
shaddocks, Jemous, the jack tree, 
mangoes, mangostecnus, pine apples, 
bananas, the sweetsop, custard ap- 
ple, the rambutan, and guava; in 
addition to which are grapes, me- 
Jons, pumpkins, pomegranates, and 
figs. ‘The mangosteen is reckoned 
the most delicious fruit of the east, 
and is of a singularly good flavour in 
Java, The tree on which it grows 
is extremely beautiful, bearing, like 
the orange, both fit and flowers at 
the same time. ‘The fruit is nearly 
a perfect sphere, of a bight or dark 
purple, according to the degree of 
ripeness. It rests on a green calyx, 
the upper part surmounted by a co- 
rona, which is generally divided 
into as many rays as the fruit con- 
sists of lohes, which are of a white, 
delicaic, pulpy substance, covering 
each a small nut. The husk, or 
shell, contains a” brown astringent 
juice. 

The celebrated upas, or poison 
tree, of which the account, by Fo- 
ersch, attracted little attention, un- 
til it was inserted as a note to Dr. 
Darwin's Poem of the Botanic Gar- 
den, is now established to be en- 
tirely of fabulous existence, and a 
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bold experiment on the credulity of 
persons at a distauce, 

Vhe great boa snake found in the 
forests of Java is superior in mag- 
uitnde to the alligutor, and no less 
formidable in other respects. Some 
of this species have been killed 30 
feet lang. ‘Plic other animals are, 
in every respect, similar to these of 
Simmatra, where a more pardcular 
description will be found. bor one 
species of the monkey genus, called 
the Wow Wow, the Javanese pre- 
tend to have a {cllow-tecling, there 
heing a tradition among thein that 
theirancestors origiially sprung from 
this species of ape. 

tn Java every Ghject seems in- 
pregnated with life. A glass of 
water taken out of the canal at Ta- 
tavia, becoines ina tew honrs a col- 
lection of animated matter; the mi- 
nite portions of whieh mulaplying 
by division and subdivision, move 
abont with astonishing rapidity; and 
the bay swarming with myriads of 
living creatures, exhibits in the night 
time a phosphorescent light. "Phe 
inscet tribes are also extremely nn- 
merous; snikes, scorpions, spiders, 
ais, musquitoes, fire flies, and many 
other dangcrons and disgusting ver- 
min, swarm in the roads, houses, 
and bed chambers. A | vcnumous 
spider is very common in the 
thickets of Java, the body of which 
is two juches im diameter. and the 
leugih of the tore legs or claws four 
inches, covered with hair, the colour 
black, aud fhe mouth red. ‘The 
forests and monitains contain an 
immense nomber and variety of 
birds, from the cassowary to the 
hanmnning bird, which is little larger 
than a commen bee, Among the 
birds are beantifil loories and parra- 
quets, argns pheasants, the golden 
thrnsh, and hings fisher. 

Whea the Duteh first established 
themselves in Java, the island was 
divided into three great states, Ban- 
tain, dacatra, and the empire of the 
Svesochoenan; which last was the 
most extensive, and comprehended 
two-thirds of the whole island, ‘Phe 
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people tlroughont speak the same 
jangnage, and have the same man- 
ners, habits, and customs.  Uistory 
and tradition relate, that (ley were 
onee viited under one sovereign; a 
fact which the present state of their 
langnage and iustitutious teuds to 
corroborate, ‘The form of govern- 
ment among tle Javanese is essen- 
tially despotic, and answers to the 
most abstract idea of unlimited un- 
controuled power. The will of a 
Javanese prinee is literally law, and 
there exists ucither civil nor re- 
ligious institutions to oppose a bar- 
ricr tu it. 

Among the people there are no 
liereditary ranks or distinctions; the 
monareh by his authority may raise 
the himmnblest peasant to the first 
rank in the cmpire, or level the 
highest with the nicanest of his sub- 
jects. He is heir to all under his 
dominion, and land ‘in particnlar is 
his exclusive property. Large tracts 
of territory are frequently given one 
day, and resumed the next; and 
neither grant nor occupation can 
give a subject the remotest claim to 
permanent property. Portions of 
land are given in plice of salaries to 
the ofcers of government, and re- 
vacated at pleasure. So fluctuating 
is the possession of such gifts, that 
hardly in auy instauce are lands at 
present held by the heirs of those 
who cecupied them 30 years ago. 

Froin this state of property it re- 
sults that there is no hereditary no- 
bility in Java, which would be in- 
compatible with the unbounded pre- 
romuives of the prince; yet the 
Javanese are not without their titles 
of nobility. These are conferred 
dusing pleasure, but carry with them 
notwithstanding extraordinary pri- 
vileges, or rather an extensive power 
to do mischief. In proportion to 
their degree, they command the ve- 
neration of the superstitious people, 
who consider them as an emanation 
from royalty, and respect them ac- 
cordingly. 

The people and privileged orders, 
being thus so greatly separated, di- 
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vide the community into two classes, 
the distinction of which is so marked 
and huimihating, that it has affected 
the Javanese language; the men of 
rank actually speaking one language, 
and the plebcians another, which dif 
fer as much as any two dialects of 
the same European tongue. The 
nobleman would think himsclf de- 
graded by using the Jancuaze of the 
inferior classes, aud it would be a 
dangerous presumption in the latter 


to assume the language of their su- . 


periors, ‘Uhis distinction of Jan- 
gnagce is earried still further, for it is 
still more nicely adapted to the dif- 
ferent gradations of rank; and with 
regard to the sovereign in particular, 
in a variety of instances he makes 
nse of one language, and is spoken 
to in another, both exclusively ap- 
propriated to himself. The Java- 
nese language, besides these strange 
effects produced on it by the con- 
stitution of the socicty, carries with 
it marks of a copiousness flowing 
froin other sources; probably the 
union of many dialects in onc, ap- 
parently of long cultivation, allord- 
ing a strong prestmption of con- 
siderable antiquity, and overflowing 
with words of pure sanscrit. 

When a Javanese subject comes 
into the presence of his prince, he 
assuines the most abject position, 
rather crawling than walking, both 
in approaching aud withdrawing. 
Instead of shewing his respect by 
the decency of his attire as in 
Europe, however high his rank, hie 
anxiously displays the relative mean- 
ness of his condition by appearing in 
a state of half-naked raggedness, 
and his language corresponds with 
his dress. Vo his monarch he speaks 
‘with anawe and reverence approach- 
ing to adoration, and instead of at- 
tempting to recommend himself by 
the elegance and propricty of his 
discourse, he selects the language 
of an ignorant and abject slave ; and 
not unfreqnently mimies some bar- 
barons idiom, to express more em- 
phatically the immeasurable — in- 
equatity cf his eondition, compared 
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with that of his sovereign. In Java 
and all the adjacent countries, to sit 
and not to stand is the posture of 
respect, An inferior never presiunes 
to stand in the presence of a person 
of superior rank, 

At present Java is divided into 
five principal states or governments, 
which are Banta, Jacatra, Cheri- 
bon, the empire of the Socsochocnan, 
and that of the suJtan. These are 
again subdivided into 123 districts, 
each of which contain a certain num- 
ber of inhabitants. ‘Phe population 
of Java was estimated by Valentyn 
at 3,300,000, and the Dutch authors 
assert, that it has since been pro- 
cressively decreasing; but it docs 
not appear there is any solid foun- 
dation for this opinion. In 1792 it 
was estimated by the gentlemen of 
Lord Macartney’s embassy, at 
2,300,000. It is said that in 1808 
Gencral Daendels caused a census 
to be taken, by the returns of which, 
exclusive of the south coast of the 
island, the population appeared to 
exceed three millions. 

By the system of the Dutch go- 
vernment the conntry is divided 
into districts, over each of which is 
a chief or governor, called ‘lomo- 
gong; whose duty it is to take care 
that the full share of the peasant’s 
produce be delivered, for the use of 
the sovereign, the Dutch, and them- 
selves, The princes of the different 
states into which Java is subdivided 
are all more or less under the in- 
Inence of the Dutch Mast India 
Company, which maintains forts 
and garrisons throughout their do- 
minions. 

The Chinese in Java are very 
muimerous, and severcly taxed by tlie 
Dutch; notwithstanding which, these 
industrious persons find means to 
pay the tax imposed, and acecumu- 
late wealth. ‘They intermarry with 
the Javanese and Malays, aud pur- 
chase female slaves for wives and 
conenbines. Many of them, par- 
ticularly at Batavia, carry on very 
considerable trade with their native 
country and the several islands of 
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the Eastern Archipelago, as well as 
a coasting trade from onc part to 
another of Jaya; in all the principal 
towns of which the Chinese form 
the great capitalists. Along with 
these laborious habits it is remark- 
able that they are extremely ad- 
dicted to gaming, permission for 
which is farmed out. In Batavia, 
the officers who cgntroul the Chinese 
gaming-houses are required to pay 
te the Dutch government a monthly 
contribution of 3100 rix dollars, or 
abont 80001. sterling per annum. 

The Javanese are in gencral about 
the middle size of Europeans, straight 
and well inade, all the joints of their 
hands and feet remarkably small, 
and the colour of their shin a deep 
brown, approaching to black. Their 
eyes are black and prominent, the 
nose rather broad and somewhat 
flattened. The hair is black, and 
kept smooth and shining with cocoa 
nut oil. By the women it is twisted 
into a knot on the top of the head ; 
where it is fixed with gold or silver 
pins, and decorated with sweet smel- 
ling flowers. Among the Javanese 
jet “black is the favourite colour for 
the teeth, comparing to monkics 
those wha keep them of the natural 
colour. ‘They in consequence of this 
taste stain their teeth of the deepest 
black, execpt the two froat ones, 
which they cover with gold leaf. 
Whenever the dye or gilding is worn 
off, they are very attentive in re- 
placing it on the proper teeth. 

That attention to personal clean- 
liness, which distinguishes the Hin- 
doos, is unknown io the Javanese, 
who on the contrary are remarkable 
for their filthivess. In point of dict 
they are most indiscriminate and 
voracions, scldom obscrving any re- 
gular meals; and, although Ma- 
homnicdans, indulging freely in in- 
tonicating liquors, even af their re- 
ligious ceremonies. They differ also 
in other respects from the Hindoos, 
particularly with respect to their 
females, to whose chastily they are 
perfeetly indifferent; and perhaps 
Uicre is no people in the world who, 
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in this respect, exhibit a greafer de- 
pravity of morals. Liven with thre 
Snmatrans and Malays they form a 
striking contrast. The usual food of 
those who inhabit the low country is 
riee with a litle fish, but in the high 
lands among the mouutains many 
make use of a certain root called 
tallas, with the salt which they pro- 
cure from wood ashes. 

‘Their principal weapon is a creese, 
which is a kind of dagger, with a 
blade of hardened stcel, of a ser- 
pentine shape, and from its form ea- 
pable of making a large and wide 
wound. ‘The dress ot the lower 
classes consists of a piece of cotton 
cloth, which they wrap round their 
waist, and passing through between 
their legs fasten up behind. Their 
dwellings are constructed of spht 
bamboos, interlaced or matted, plais- 
tered with clay, and covered with 
leaves of the cocoa nut tree. ‘The 
whole house usually consists of but 
oue apartment, in which husband, 
wife, children, and the poultry they 
keep, alllie together on the ground. 
Like al] the rest of the Sunda is- 
Janders they are immoderately found 
of cock fighting, which is a source 
of revenue to the Dutch East India 
Company, who make them pay for 
permission to keep these birds. ‘This 
tax is peculiar to the province of Ja- 
catra, and, in 1770, produced 351. 
10s. per month. 

The Javanesc are polygamists, and 
marry as mapy wives as they can 
maitain, besides keep a-nnmerous 
retitme of female slaves in the capa- 
city of concubines. ‘This however 
does not oecur with the lower classes, 
who have only one wife. Females 
are usnally married at the age of 10 
or 12, until which time they go 
uearly naked, wearing only a belt 
round their waist, with a metal plate 
in front, rings round their wrists, 
chaing about the neck, and flowers 
in their black shining hair, When 
a girl is espoused she rides about the 
town, accompanied by her friends, 
the relations and slaves of bath fa- 
milies, with a band of noisy music. 
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‘Phis is generally her first and last 
public exhibition; for if she marrics 
into a family of condition, she is shut 
up for the remainder of her life. The 
women are in proportion more come- 
ly than the men, and very much ai- 
tached to Europeans, of whom they 
are extremely jealous. 

The private hours of a Javanese 
prinec are mostly passed in the so- 
cicty, or at least in the presence of 
women. His day is consumed with 
the most placid apathy in smoking 
his hookah, while a troop of dancing 
men or women are supposed to afford 
him ammsement. At other times the 
females of his scraglio relate the long 
traditionary stories and adventures 
of the ancient heroes and demigods, 
contained in their Cheritras, or sa- 
ered hooks, which are derived from 
the mythological fables of the Hin- 
doo Puranas. The heat of the cli- 
mate has keen alleged as an apology 
for the indolence of the Javanese, 
Int the fallaey of this position is 
proved by the industry of the Chi- 
nese, who in diligence and persever- 
ence in manual labour surpass many 
of the most industrious elasses in 
Europe. These inhabit the same is- 
land, and open their variegated 
shops, and till the soil negleeted by 
the natives amidst whom they reside. 

The Jawa, or Javanese language, 
is admitted by the Malays to be ihat 
ef a more ancient nation than them- 
selves, and seems at one time to 
have been current throughout the 
whole extent of Java. It is so es- 
sentially distinct from the Malay, 
that these people are not in the least 
intelligible to each other, and in the 
mterior of the island not one native 
amoung 10,000 cau speak the Malay. 
The alphabet of Java is peculiar, and 
has no resemblance in the order of 
position to the Deva nagari- ‘The 
Malays of Java [requently nse the 
savanese character to express their 
own langnage, and have also traus- 
lated the Koran into Javanese. ‘The 
literature of the Javanese is similar 
to that of the Malays, but appa- 
rently of prior origin, 
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‘The early civilization of the Ja- 
yenese is rendered still more eredible 
by ther possession of an era and a 
methodical division of time, which 
is probably of Hindoo origin, ‘The 

year A, D. 1814 corresponds with 
ihe 17-41st of the Javanese era, The 
Hindoo names for the days of the 
week, though new obsolete, are uni- 
versally known to the Iearned Ja- 
venese, If is also a reimarkaole cir- 
eumstance, anda preof of their im- 
perfect conversion, that the Javancse 
are the only Mahommedans who 
have not adopted the epoeha ef the 
flight of Muahommed, considered 
among his followers as an indispen- 
sible article of faith. 

That the Javanese once professed 
the Hindoo religion in some form is 
proved by many facts. Besides the 
corroboration presented by their Jan- 
guage, there are the relics of the 
Hindoo religion still, adhering to 
them; the traditions which exist of 
their ancient betief, and the temples 
and idois peculiar to Hindoo super- 
stition, with iseriptions in the saered 
languages of that faith. 

The penanees and austerifics of 
the Hindco ritual are still cecasion- 
ally practised by the Javancse, and 
their virtue in conferring superna 
tural power over gods, men, and the 
cluinents, still seriously believed in. 
By all connected with the roval 
blood, and by them, only, the flesh 
of the cow is religiously abstained 
from, "There is seareely any reason 
to beheve that the institution of 
castes (the grand Brahminical dis- 
Unction) ever prevailed among the 
Javanese; from which, and from 
other circumstances, it is probable 
that the prevailing religion of Java 
was Bnddhism; yet the temples and 
inscriptions found in varions parts of 
the island furnish sufficient evidence, 
that the doctrines of brahma had 
also obtained a footing. A lew ido- 
laters are still fonnd in the meun- 
tains at the east end of Java, and in 
the neighbouring island of Hally the 
religion of Buddha is the prevailing 
one, although some Mahommedins 
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are found on the sea-coast. The 
most extensive remains of Pindoo 
religious edifices in Java are those at 
Boreng Bndor (the place of many 
idols), in the district of Cadue, at 
Brambanam, and in the districts of 
Mataram and Ballanbouany. 

The predominant religion at pre- 
sentis that of Malhommed, adulte- 
rated by many snperstitious notions 
and observauces, retained trom ihe 
religion of their ancestors. Tn 1406 
Sheikh ibu Molana, or Beu Esracl, 
an Arabian who had greatly con- 
iributed to the propagation of the 
AMahommedan faith in the neizh- 
douving countries, came to Java, 
and became both a powerful sove- 
reign and venerated apostle of that 
rehivion. 'Vhe Kings of Bantam and 
Cheribon efaim him tor their an- 
eestor, and pilgrimages are perform- 
ed to fis mosque and mausoleum 
near the town of Cheribon, which 
edifice may rank among the most 
curious and muanificent antiquities 
of the astern Isles. Mauy other 
mosques and places of prayer are 
dispersed over the country, mosily 
built of wood, and without ornament 
of any sort. The dead are not buricd 
in coflius by the Javanese Mahom- 
medans, the bodies being merely 
Wrapped in a piece of white cloth, 
and deposited in the grave. Over 
the head oue stone is placed, and 
over the feet another, which they 
believe are to serve for seats to the 
two angels, who alter their death 
are to examine into the nature of 
their conduct during their existence. 

In the interior of the island more 
thai 1090 stones were discovered, in 
4811, covered with inscriptions in 
what was sapposed: to be an un- 
known character, but whieh has been 
discovered by Mr. Marsden to be 
the square Pali, a sacred character 
of the Birmans. Amoug the idols 
found in Java, both of stone and 
metal, there are many ot Brahma, 
Vishnu, Mahadeva, and Bhavani; 
and that of Ganesa, with his elephant 
head, was frequeutly recognized by 
the British officers during their late 
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campaigns in that island, Many si- 
milar stones and figures are also tu 
he tonnd in the Lampong country tn 
Sumatra, 

Like all other nations the carly 
history of the Javanese is fost in the 
mist of fabulous autiqaity. In more 
modern times the Javancse annals 
give accounts of political refatious 
having subsisted between the states 
of Pajagaran and Mojopahit, in Ja- 
va, with those of Mecnaneatow, Sin- 
gapura, and Palcinbang, in Suma- 
tfa, and with Sueeadana and Ban- 
jarmassin, in Borneo. "This tact 
seems confirmed by the present con- 
dition of several of the neighbouring 
istands, where at this day the written 
language, as well as the language of 
the court, are Javanese, although 
the indigenous dialect of these is- 
hinders be entirely different. This 
observation applies to, Madura, Bal- 
ly, Sumbhasa, and Lombhook, which 
once formed part of the dominions 
of the princes of Mojopahit, aud 
which appear also to have reecived 
the whole of their literature from 
Juva. 

For more than a ceutnry the 
Dntch remained in uninolested pos- 
session of this large and tertile is- 
land, and might have continued so, 
but for the Freneh revolution, which 
brought theu: under subjection tu 
that nation, and rendered an attack 
necessary on the part of the British. 
An expedition was in consequence 
dispatched from India under Sir 
Sanniel Anchimmty, which landed on 
the 4th August, 1811; ou the 8th 
the city of Batavia surrendered at 
discretion; on the 0th a sharp ac- 
tion took plice at Welte Freden, 
with the corps delite of the Gallo 
Batavian anny, which was driven 
into the strougly intrenched camp at 
Comelis. On the 26th this post was 
carried by «assault, When the whole 
of the cnemy’s army, consisting of 
upwards of 10,000 disciplined troops, 
were cithcr Killed, taken, or dis- 
persed; and with fhis action con- 
cluded the Mntch soverciznty of du- 
va, Liven prior to this they held the 
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island by rather a precarious tenure, 
and were obliged to adopt the sinister 
policy of fomenting a constant dis- 
union among the more powerful 
prinees of Java, who govern under 
the titles of allies‘ and tributaries, 
and-to retain them in due subordi- 
nation large reinforcements from En- 
rope were annually requisite. 

Short as the period has been con- 
siderable improvements have taken 
place in Java since the British ob- 
tained possession, and more were in 
contemplation. Considerable por- 
tions of the Cadowan Forest, in the 
Pacealongang district, have been 
rented out to eultivators, who have 
engaged to convert the land, now 
eovered with jungle, into rice fields 
in three years. ‘The high eastem 
rdad, which runs through this forest, 
is said to have cost the hves of above 
3000 persons in making, dnring the 
government of General Daendaels, 
end the whole must continue very 
unhealthy until the country is better 
cleared. An improved system of po- 
lice has been introduced, whieh ab- 
rogated the extreme severity of the 
Dutch code, aud at the same time 
proved infinitely more effectual in 
the prevention of crimes, New ar- 
rangements have also been esta- 
blished for the colleetion of the re- 
venue, the total amcunt of which 
has been considerably augmented, 
although levied on the natives ina 
less oppressive manner than hefore ; 
and the long blockade of Java hav- 
ing ceased with its capture, the co- 
lonial and coasting trade to the ad- 
jacent isles are progressively inereas- 
ing. (Stavorinizs and Notes, Etin- 
burgh Review, Barrow, Marsden, 
Lombe, Leyden, Stanton, §e.) 

J ,urs.—See BuuRrPoor. 

JaveEs.—A town in the Nabob of 
Oude’s territories, 55 miles 8. 1. 
from Imeknow. Lat. 26% 15’. N, 
Long. 81°. 30’. £. 

Jaynacurn.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Bahar, distriet of Polamow, 
122 miles S.S. W. from Patna. Lat. 
24°. 1. N. Long. 84°. 25". i. 

JEGHEDERPOOR, (Jaghirdarpur).— 
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A town in the province of Gund- 
wana, 20 miles south from Bustar. 
Lat. 19°. 26’. N. Long. 82°, 21’, E. 

Under this town a considerable 
river runs, named the Inderowty 
(Indravati), the bed of which, at this 
place, is very rocky, and not ford- 
able at any season of the year. ‘There 
is a small fort on a peninsula formed 
by the winding of the river, which, 
in the rainy season, overflows its 
banks, and forms a lake of consi- 
derable dimensions. (Blint, &¢.) 

JEHANABAD.—A_ town belonging 
to the Mahuarattas, in the province 
of Khandesh, three miles south from 
Boorhanpoor. Lat. 21% 18. N. 
Long. 76° 21. E. 

JEHENABAD, (Jehanabad).—A town 
in the province of Bahar, district of 
Bahar, 33 miles S. by W. from Pat- 
na, Lat, 25°. 13’. N. Long. 82°. 
5. Es. 

JEHUNGSEAL.—A_ small town in 
the Afghan territories, in the pro- 
vince of Moolian, 30 miles N. HE. 
from the city of Mooltan. Lat. 30°. 
54’. N. Long. 71° 40’. E. 

JeguRRY.—A Maharaita town in 
the province of Bejapoor, 28 miles 
S. FE. trom Poonah. Daf. 18° 16%, 
N. Long. 74°. 17’. E. 

The temple at this place is dedi- 
cated to an incarnation of Maha- 
deva, or Siva, under the form of 
Kandeh Row, which he assumed to 
destroy an cnormous giant named 
Manimai. It is built of fine stone, 
and situated on a high hillin a beau- 
tiful country, and has a very ma- 
jestic appearanee. Attached to itis 
an establishment of dancing girls, 
who, in 1792, amounted to 260 in 
number; with many Brahmins, and 
beggars innumerable. 

This temple is very rich, 60061. 
being annually expended on aceount 
of the idol, who has horses aud ele- 
phants kept for him; aud with his 
spouse is daily bathed in rose and 
Ganges water, although the latter is 
brought from the distauce of above 
1000 miles. ‘Phey are also perfumed 


with Otr of roses, and decorated 


with gems. 'Uhe revenues are de- 
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rived from houses and lands given 
by pious persons, and trom the offer- 
ings of votarics of all descriptions. 
Lhe dancing girls, however mime- 
rous, are probably not a suurce of 
expense, but rather of revenue to 
the temple. 

This is a favourite place among 
the Maharattas for performing the 
ceremony of swingiug. Tn order to 
expiate their sins a blunt hook is 
inserted into the fleshy part of the 
penitent’s back, who is hoisted up 
to ihe top of a pole trom 20 te 50 
feet high, and from thence swung 
round om a transverse moveable 
bean, as imany times as is Judged 
necessary. (Jdvor, Se.) 

JELALABA\D.—A_ town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, district of Bareily, 
44 miles 8S. by [. from Bareily, Lat. 
27 aN. “ome, 79°. 37', 1. 

JELALABAD.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Cabul, 73 miles EE. S. E. 
from the city of Cabul. Lat. 349. 6’ 
N. Long. 69°, 46". 1. 

‘This was formerly a town of great 
note, but now much decayed, though 
stil of considerable strength and 
importanee. It has a public market, 
and the adjacent distriet produces a 
coarse sugar, (d’oster, Lith Register, 
$e.) 

JeLAsIR, (Jaleswara, the Lord of 
Waters).—A town in the province of 
Agra, 25 iniles N. E. from the city 
of Agra, Lat. 279°. 30’, N. Long. 
Tees 13%. 

JELLASone, (Jaleswara).—A town 
in the province of Bengal, district 
of Midnapor, $6 miles S. W. from 
Caleutta, situated on the cast side 
of the Subunrecka River, whieh, 
until (805, was the boundary of the 
Bengal government to the south, 
Lat, 21°. 50'.N. Long. 879, 2578. 

JeLLINGHY River.—This is one 
of the most westerly brauches of the 
Ganges, from the main stream of 
which it separates at the town of 
Jellinghy, inthe district of Ranjishy ; 
and, «after an urcommonly winding 
course joins the Bhagirathi, or Cos- 
siinbazar River, at Nuddeah, their 
wnited streams turing the Hooghly, 
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or Calcutia River. Although astream 
ruus in the Jellinghy during the 
whole year, it is suime years wnna- 
vigable during two or three of the 
driest months. (ennel, 4:e. Sc.) 

JELLINGHY.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Bengal, district of Raujishy, 
situated on a river of the same name, 
30 miles EE. by S. from Moorsheda- 
bad. Lat. 24°. 8’. N. Long. 88°. 
42’. 

JeLpesu.—A town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Rungpoor, 60 
miles N.N. W. trom Rungpoor. Lat. 
26°. 23’. N. Long. 88° 45’. Ei. 

JELPIGORY.—A_ town in the pro- 
vinee of Bengal, district of Ruing- 
poor, 65 miles N. N. W. from Rung- 
poor. Lat. 26°. 30’. N. Loug. 88°. 
26), 3. 

JEMAULABAD.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of South Canara, originally 
named Narsinga Angady. Lat. 13°. 
N. Long. 75°. 24. EK. 

The fort built here by Tippoo 
stands upon an immense rock, which 
is wholly inaccessible except by one 
narrow way, and may be deeined 
impregnable. The nature of the ac- 
cess to it renders the desccut, in the 
face of an cnemy, nearly as difficult 
us the access; so that 2 very small 
body of men, with artillery, are ade- 
quate to blockade a strong garrison,’ 
which renders the place of little use, 
except as a safegnard for treasure. 
When Seringapatam had fallen, 'Vip- 
poo’s garrison were summoued, but 
held out tor a month and a halt; 
when, after three days bombardment, 
the soldters ran off, the commandant. 
poisoned himself, and the principal 
officers who subinitted to be taken 
were hanged. ‘Phe country around 
Jemanlahad is almost covered with 
woad, and much of it has a very 
cood soil. (4°. Buchanan, Se.) 

JEMAULNAIG.—A_ town in the Ba- 
laghant ecded territories, situated on 
the north side of the Penuar River, 
41 miles N. W. from Cudapah. Lat. 
14°, 48°. N. Long, 75°. 28". E. 

Jem“Lan, (Jamala).—A small dis- 
trict in Northern Hindostan, situated 
between the 30th and 3ist degrees 
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of north latitude, and occasionally 
distinguished by the appellation of 
Bawe Pukooli. 

The valley of Jemlah is s.id to be 
nearly of the same extent as that of 
Nepaul, but to be more contignons 
to the great Himalaya ridge of moun- 
tains, and more chequered with low 
hills. The rice here is sown about 
the 10th of the mouth of Bysack, 
and reaped about the 10th of Bha- 
doon; and from the climate and soil 
of Jemlah, ithas been conjectured, 
that this species of rice is very likely 
to flourish in England. The capital 
of this district is Chinnachin, 10 
days journcy distant from Beem 
Shehi. 

The 24 and 22 Rajahs were for- 
merly in a certain degree tributary 
to the Jemlah Rajahs, who annually 
reccived from one, as a token of ho- 
mage, 2» pair of slippers, from an- 
other fish; but the district is now 
governed by a depniy from the 
‘Ghoorkhali government of Nepanl, 
the rajah being kept in hononrable 
restraint at Catmandoo, The princes 
at the head of these numerous petty 
states are said to be all of the Raj- 
poot tribe, (Kirkpatrick, §e.) 

JenjAPooR.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Bahar, district of Tyrhoot, 
80 miles N. E. from Patna, Lat. 26° 
14’. N. Long. 86’. 15’. ©. 

JesnotcH.—A small town belong- 


ing to the Seiks, in the province of 


Lahore, 53 miles N. E. from the city 
of Lahore, Lat. 32°. 28", N. Long. 
7 ees 

JESSAUL.—A small and mountain- 
ous district in the Seik territories, in 
the province of Lahore, situated be- 


tween the 3ist and 32d deerces of 


north latiinude, and bounded cn the 

west by the River Beyah. 
FesseLMERE,(orJelmeer).—A large 

district in the province of Ajmecr, 


situated about the 28th degree of 


north JatHude, and extending inte 
the sandy desert which bounds that 
province to the west. }rom the ex- 
treme barrenness of this region it 
has hitherto attracted hitle attention, 
gud remains almost unknown. ‘The 
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greater part of tlie country is an W- 
interrupted tract of said, intersected 
by no rivers, and the well water 
being only procurable from a very 
great depth under ground. Being 
however within the i {ience of the 
periodical rains, its complete sterility 
must in some respects, be attributed 
to the nature of the government ; 
the country being subdivided among 
a number of petty chiefs, in a state 
of perpetnal hostihty with each other. 
This district was never completely 
subdned by any of the invaders of 
Hindostan, and remains in the pos~ 
session of its original inhabitants, 
who are of the Bindoo Brahnminical 
religion, bat very few In nminber. 

JESSELMERE.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Ajmeer, the capital of a 
district of the same maine. Lat. 27°. 
44', Ny Long, 72° 16" Hi. 

Jessone, (Jasar, the Bridge).—A 
district in the province of Bengal; 
sitnated between the 22d and 24th 
degrees of north latitude. To the 
nerth if is bounded by the Ganges; 
to the sunth by the sea; on the east 
it has Kishenagor; and on the west 
Daoca Jelalpcor aud Backergunge. 

The southern part of this district 
tis in the Sunderbunds, and com- 
posed of salt marshy islands covered 
with wood, turmed by alluvion and 
the snecessive changes of the chan- 
nels of the Ganges. Some parts lic 
so low that bunds, or embankments, 
are necessary to protect them from 
inundation ; the land is however very 
fertile, and were it sufficiently popu- 
lated and enltivated, would produce 
inexhaustible supplies of rice. At 
present a great proportion.of the 
southern tracts of this distriet, al- 
thongh so near to Calcutta, is waste, 
covered with jungle, and inhabited 
only by salt makers and river pirates, 
the Jatter of whom infest: the imnu- 
merable branches of the Ganges by 
which it is intersected, 

The zemindary of Jessore was ori- 
cinally named in the revenue books 
Yusefpoor, and was conlerred carly 
in the 18th centary, by Jatfeir Khan, 
on Kishenram, a bhaist froin Orissa. 
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The principal towns are Jessore, or 
Moorley, Culna, and Mahmudpaor, 

Jn 1801 by the directions of the 
Marquis Wellesley, then governor- 
general, the board of revenne in 
Bengal cireulated various queries to 
the collectors of the different dis- 
tricis on statistical subjects. "The 
result of their replies tended to esta- 
blish the fact, that the district of Jes- 
sore contained 1,200,000 inhabitants, 
in the proportion of nine Mahom- 
medans to seven Hindoos; and that 
the zemindar’s profits ou their lauds 
were greater than in any other part 
of the province. 

JESSWUNTNAGUR, (Yasavantnagar, 
the Famons City).—A town in the 
province of Agra, 10 miles N. by 
W. from the city of Agra. Lat. 26°. 
34’. N. Long. 78°. 50’. E. 

JeTRaA—A fortified town in the 
province of Gujrat, near the N. W. 
frontier, and situated about 14 miles 
east from Therand. Tins fortress is 
described as a place of considerable 
strength, belonging io a Rajpoot 
Chiet, who can take the field with 
700 men, with which force he ex- 
torts contributions from many vil- 
Jages in the Therand district. 

JevPoor.—Sec JYENAGUR. 

JHANsL—A town in the province 
of Allahabad, district of Bundel- 
cund, 82 miles N. N. W. from Chat- 
terpoor, Lat, 25° 31". N. Long. 
Wed). i. 

Thisis a considerable town, com- 
manded by a stone fort on a high 
hill; to the S. Ki. of which, at the 
distance of 500 yards, is another hill 
nearly ona level with the fort. In 
1790 the district dependent on this 
town yielded four Jacks of rupees 
peramum. It then belonged to the 
Peshwa, and was a_ considerable 
thoroughfare between the Dekkau, 
Vurruckabad, and the cities of the 
Doab. Here also was a manufactory 


of boyK, arrows, and spears—the 
priitipal weapons of the Bondelah 
tribes. 


Tn 1804 a considerable tract of 
country in| Bundeleund was held 
tributary to the Peshwa by Row 
2aG 
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Siva Row Bhow, the Soubadar of 
Jhausi, and Nana’ Govind Row of 
Calpee. tv February of that year a 
treaty was arranged by Captain John 
Baillie, the agent nt Bundelcund, on 
the part of the British govermuent, 
with Siva Row Bhow of Jhansi, by 
which he professed his entire sub- 
mission to the British government, 
and to his highness the Peshwa; to 
whom he engaged to pay the same 
tribute for which he had hitherto 
been liable, the British government 
demanding no tribute whatever. 

Ile engaged also to refer to the 
British goverment for adjustment 
any dispute that might arise between 
him and any chief in obedience to 
the British government, and to assist 
in punishing the disaffected in any 
of the British possessions adjacent 
to his territories. Ou the other hand, 
the British government engaged to 
assist him in quelling any disturb- 
ances that might arise in his own 
country, the expense to he defrayed 
by the party calling for aid; and on 
all oceastons when his troops were 
acting in conjunction with those of 
the British, he agreed to delegate 
the command of the united forces to 
the British officer. In addition to 
these stipulations he engaged never 
to retain in his service any British 
subject, or Enropean, without the 
consent of the British government. 
(Llinter, Treaties, §¢.) 

JHANSU-JEUNG.—A casilein Tibet 
standing on a rock, which from its 
perpendicular height, and the irre- 
gularity of its cliffs, scenis nearly 
impregnable, Lat. 28°. 50’. N. Long. 
89°. 23/. E. 

The valley of Jhansu is very 
extensive, and has greatly the ap- 
pearance of having been once un- 
der water, the bed of alake. This 
valley is populous and well eulti- 
vated, and particularly famous for 
the manufaeture of woollens, which 
are of two colours, garnet and white, 
and seldom exceed half a yard in 
breadth, They are woven close and 
thick hike frieze, and are very soft to 
the touch, the fleece of the sheep 
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being remarkably fine. 
$e.) 

JHuRIMNOORY, (Jharphart, the Bam- 
boo Grove).—A village in the Nepaul 
dominions. Lat, 279 4’. N. Long. 
$5220 

‘Yo the sonth of this place lics the 
Shurjhoory Morest, which is about 
10 miles in breadth, his forest 
shirts he Nepaul territorics through- 
out their whole extent from Serina- 
gur to the Teesta, separating them 
every where from the Company's, or 
Oude dominions. It contains saul, 
Sisso, setli saul, iron wood, sort of 
black wood, the sajh, the bhurra, the 
sumimi, aud dhe mulia, ‘The chony 
is also said to be found here, ‘The 
part most-resorted to by the wood 
dealers is that, which borders on the 
Voggalh Pergunnah in the Bettiah 
district—Aimber being transported 
from thence to Cafentta. 

Tn this part of 4he country cle- 
phants are-mmnerous, but not much 
esteemed, ‘They are not driven into 
a keddah, or enelusure; but are 
‘anght by snares and nooses, which 
generally injure, and.often strangle 
them, ‘The cattle from Chumparun, 
and other districts bordering on the 
Nepaul territories, gvaze in this fo- 
rest annually fer «bout four months, 
a duty being levied on buffiloes of 
two annas (three-pence) per head for 
the season. Besides clephants this 
forest is said to he greatly infested 
by tigers and rhinoceroses, While 
travelling through it travellers can- 
not make a resting place in this part 
of the forest, it being ne where clear, 
or containing springs, which is not 
the case on the Goulpussra Road. 

Jhurjhoory is a wretched village, 
consisting of afew herdsmen’s hunts 
scattered on the south bank of the 
3nkkia, the bed of which is here of 
considerable breadth, At this place 
is a tree named Dubdubca; theleaves 
of which abounds with galls, which 
are powerfully astringent, and con- 
taining from one to six winged in- 
sects, (Airkpatrich, §¢.) 

Juincwara—aA Coolec state in 
dhe province of Gujrat, district of 


(Turner, 


« 
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Chalawar, containing between five 
and 6000 houses, It is chicfly divided 
infy numerous shares anong differ- 
ent branches of the same family, of 
which that of Virajee is the most 
powerln{t, The inhabitants are most- 
ly Coolees, who, Hike their chiefs, 
were originally Rajpoots, bat, from 
sume cause now unknown, have 
been degraded to the rank of Coo- 
lies. 

The town of Jhingwarra, formerly 
Soorejpoor, was baitt by Siva Row 
Jeysingh, Rajah of Puittun, and 
the present fort by a Sheikh, In its 
original state, the town of Soorecj- 
poor was much larger than the pre- 
sent city, and celebrated for a tem- 
ple dedicated to the sun. ‘The pre- 
sent Coolee inhabitants passess con- 
siderable power in this quarter of 
Gujrat, and have an annual revenue 
of one lack of mpces from 12 vil- 
lages subject to their capital, and 
from exactions on the neighbouring 
districts, . On the banks of the Run, 
near to Jhingwara, a large quantity 
of salt is propared, aud is also a 
souree of revenue, "The Chiefs, of 
Jhingwara are unreh addicted to 
opium, and, as well as their snb- 
jects, are a barbarons, thievish race: 
the management of the revenue is 
engrossed by some Puttun Banyans 
residing in the town, (JI‘Maurdo, 
Se. §e.) 

Juycum River, (Vahuda).—This 
river has its source at the foot of the 
great Llimalaya ridge of mountains, 
in the south-east quarter of Cash- 
mere, Lt runs through that pro- 
vince, and at Islamabad, in the dis- 
trict of Weer, is 80 yards broad, 
Ten miles from the eity of Cash- 
mere, owing to the hollow surface 
of the country, it expands into a 
shect of water eight miles in cirenm- 
ference, named the Ouller Lake, 
Shortly after quitting this lake it 
enters the Burvamoolah Mountains, 
and pnrsues the direction of the 
Punjab by a very rapid and crooked 
course, and at length emerges from 
the monntains in the district of 
Puckoli, being subsequently joined 
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by the Kishengunga and Nyansook. 
After this it continues its course 
ihrongh a hilly country, until it 
crosses the upper or great road lead- 
ing from Lahore to Attock, where 
the hilly part is confined to the 
western bank, Here formerly stood 
wt eity named Jhylnm, which com- 
municated is mame to the river for 
the renmining part of its course. 
Prom hence it ows along the eastern 
borders of the Joud Mfonnt: lins, ane 
unites with the Chinanb about 60 
miles above Moollau, losing its 
name in that of the latter river. 
Hts whole course, inelnding the wind- 
ings, inay be estimated to exceed 
400 niles. 
This river (the most westerly of 
the Punjab streams) is, bv Abnt Pa- 
gel, named the Belint, or Bednsta, 
in ancient Hindoo mythological 
pecms the Tndrani, and is the 
famous Ifvdaspes of Alexander. 
(Rennel, Foster, Abul Fazel, &e.) 
Jigar Point, (Jagat, the World), 
—A town and promontory at the 
south-west extremity of Gujrat. Lat, 
22 1eeN. Hote, 609.7", he 
town sutroands the Jigat Pagoda, 
and is situated at the western mouth 
of the Goomty Creek, which is small 
and hollow. It is, at present pos- 
sessed by independent native chiels, 
mach addicted to piracy. Not far 
from digat Point is the site of Dwa- 
reca, so greatly celebrated in the 
{findoo mytholowieal poems as the 
place of retirement of their favourite 
deity Krishna, from Mathura, his 
birth place, in the province of Agra, 
dronroor, (or Jnu2poor)—A dis- 
tvict in the province of Allahabad, 
situated principally between the 25th 
and 26th degrees of north ketitude, 
To the north if is bounded by the 
Goveruh and part of Oude; on the 
south by the Ganges; to the east it 
has the Goggrah; and on the west 
the Nabob af Onde’s territories, By 
Abnl tazel, in 1582, it ts deseribed 
us follows: 
* Sircar Jownpoor, contaming 41 
muhals; measnrement, 870,265 hee- 


guns; revenue, 56,394,127 dams, 
2G) 
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Seyurghal, 4,717,654 dams. This 
sirear furnishes 915 cavalry, and 
36,000 infantry.” 

The land in this district is at pre- 
sent under good cultivation, and 
well covered with wood. "The snr- 
face is slightly nndulated, aud the 
view interseeted by frequent chimps 
of mango trees, There are no fences 
in the fields, except occasionally 
where a row of Indian figs is planted 
along the sides of the roads, Not- 
withstanding this territory ts et 
entirely a sand, and the leat most 
intense, a supply of water is sae 
to be met with at a short depth wn- 
derground during the whole snm- 
mer. Jn the neighbouring districts, 
belonging to the "Naliob ob ‘Onde, 2 
striking conirast is exhibited. ‘The 
quantity of Jand in cultivation is di- 
iIntinished by the oppression ol the 
government; the mango clumps, 
which require htite care, are in- 
creased in number, and the jungle 
more prevalent. On the northern 
side of the city of Juanpoor the 
ruins of tombs and mosques are as 
numerous as on the Benares side, 
some being inlaid with coloured 
elazed tiles. ‘Phe principal towns 
are Jionpoor, Gazypoor, and Azim- 
enr: and with the district came into 
the possession of the British in 1775, 
as lorming part of the Benares ze- 
inindary. (Lord Valentia, Abul Fa- 


‘zel, Sc.) 


Jioxroor, (Juaupoor).—A_ town 
in the province of Allahabad, situ’ 
awed on the banks of the Goomty 
River, so named from its meander- 
ing course. Lat. 25°, 45’, N. Long. 
82°, 39... The lortis built of solid 
stone work, and rises considerably 
above the level of the country, in 
which, on all sides, are sce monu- 
ments and mosqnes in ruins. A 
siburb of clay-built huts leads to a 
large serai formed of thesame ma- 
terials, threngh which there is a 
bridge of considerable extent di- 
vided into two parts; one of which 
consists of 10 arches, and is over 
the boundary of the river during the 
dry season, This bridge lias stood 
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abont 250 years, having been erected 
by Monahur Khan, the governor, 
during the reign of Acber, and still 
remains a monument of his magni- 
ficence, and of the superior skill of 
the architect. In the year 1773 a 
brigade of British troops, under Sir 
Robert Barker, on their way from 
Oude, having embarked on the Ri- 
ver Goomty, at Sultanpoor, in the 
height of the rainy season, sailed 
over this bridge, which was then 
subinerged, yet suffered no damage 
from the violence of the current. No 
native in modern times is capable of 
either planning or executing such a 
piece of architecture. 

Jionpoor is said to have been 
founded by Sultan Feroze, of Delhi, 
who named it after his cousin, Faker 
nd Deen Jowna, and was for sume 
time the seat of an independent em- 
pire. In the beginning of the 15th 
century Khaja Jehan, Vizier to Sul- 
tan Mahommed Shah, ot Delhi, 
during the minority of the latter’s 
son, assumed the title of Sultan 
Shirki, or King of the East; and, 
taking possession of Bahar, fixed his 
residence at this place. This dy- 
nasty became extinct about 1492, 
before which period it had been con- 
quered by Sultan Beloli Lodi. It 
was finally acquired by the Mogul 
dynasty during the reign of Acber, 
since whieh period it has been gra- 
dually declining. The majority of 
the inhabitants are Mehommedans ; 
but in this place reside also the 
Hindoo sect of Rajcoomars, with 
whom the practice of female infanti- 
eide prevailed until it was abolished 
by the British govennnent. 

Tavelling distance from Benares 
42 miles; trom Lueknow, 1-47 miles. 
(Lord Valentia, Hodges, Ferishta, 
Stewart, Rennel, §c.) 

JoanA.—A Dutch residency on 
the Island of Java, which was form- 
erly fortificd. Lat. 6°. 40°.8. Long. 
131°. 10’, KE. ‘The country around 
this place yiclds rice, timber, a litile 
indigo, and the natives spin cotton 
yarn. "Phe River Joana flows out of 
au inland Jake, and is one of the 
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largest and deepest in Java. It is 
navigated by boats, named permay- 
augs, into the lake, and has several 
branches, one of which commum- 
cates with Samarang. Opposite to 
the town of Joana, upon an island 
formed by the river, stands a Chi- 
nese campon. At the mouth of the 
river there is a broad mnd_ bank, 
over which there is sometimes less 
than a foot of water. (Stavorinus, 
$e. §e.) 

Jopig Iste.—A long and nar- 
row island lying off the mouth of 
the great bay in the Island of Papua, 
or New Guinea, and situated about 
the second degree of south latitude. 
Inlength it may be estimated at 120 
niles, by 15 the average breadth. 
Respecting this island very litile is 
known, it never having been lauded 
on, but only viewed from on board 
ship. 

JOHNSTON’s ISLE.— A small island, 
surrounded by « cluster of others, 
in the Eastern Seas. Lat. 3° 11’. 
N. Long. 131°. 12! E. 

This island consists of low land 
covered with verdure and cocoa nut 
trees, and is about a league in eir- 
cumference. The natives are a stout, 
robust race of men, abont 200 in 
number, and, im many expressions 
of their language, resemble the 
Sandwich Jslanders. They under- 
stand the value of iron. (Jeares, 
Sc. $e.) : 

Jonore.—A town situated at the 
southem extremity of the Malay 
Peninsula, 20 miles up a river of 
the same name, and the capital of 
an independent Malay principality. 
Lat. 19% 40’, N. Long. 104°. 5’, E. 
The natives export the produce of 
their country, consisting of pepper, 
gold, tin, and elephants’ tecth, m 
their own prows, to Prince of Wales 
Island, and bring opinm and, other 
goods as a return cargo. 

The kingdom of Johore was ori- 
ginally lounded by adventurers from 
the Island of Sumatia. After the 
capture of Malacca, in 1511, by the 
Portnguese, the reigning sultan, 
Mahmood Shah, fled with the prin- 
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cipal inhabitants to the extremity of 
the peniusula, where they erceeted 
the city of Johore. By the Portu- 
guese it was taken in 1608, and 
hy the Sultan of Achcen in 1613. 
Vhronghont this district the Malay 
language is spoken in great purity. 
(Marsden, Leyden, Milburn, §c.) 

JoKAGUR.—A town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Khandesh, 74 miles 8S. EB. from Oo- 
jain. Lat. 22° 314. N. Long. 76°. 
40’. Ii 

JooGpEa, (Yugadeva).—A_ town 
in the province of Bengal, district 
of 'Fipperah, 76 miles S. FE. froin 
Dacea. Lat, 22°. 50’. N. Long. 91°. 
124 KB. In the adjacent conniry a 
species of coarse baftaes of an ex- 
cellent and substantial fabrie is ma- 
nuifaetured ; and the Company have 
an establishment for the manufac- 
ture of salt, which is not so much 
esteemed by the natives as that pro- 
duced more to the west. 

Joor1a.—A populous and thriving 
sea-port town in the Gujrat Penin- 
sula, situated oh the Gulf of Cutch, 
20 miles below Wowamia, and snb- 
ject to the Rajah of Amran. 

This place carries on a brisk trade 
with Mandavee and other places in 
the Gulf of Cutch, and oceasionally 
with Bombay. Its vessels carry 
from 50 to 60 candies; the exports 
being chiefly cotton, ghee, oil, and 
hides to the southward, and coarse 
Dungaree cloth for Persia aud Ara- 
bia. In return it receives spices of 
all sorts, powder, lead, and cocoa 
nuts. The port duties are five per 
cent. ‘The larger vessels cannot ap- 
proach nearer than within three 
miles of Jooria, and the goods are 
afterwards brought up a ercek in 
lighters to within one mile of the 
fort. The landed revenue is sinall, 
but the value of the port is about 
30,000 rupees per annum, of which 
11,000 are paid as tribute to the 
Guicowar. 

This place was alicnated from the 
Jam of Noagnagur by the Khowas 


tamily. By an agreement with the 
British government, executed in 
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1808, Khowas Suggaram and Prag- 
jec, of this place, engaged with the 
Bombay government not to pernit, 
instigate, or connive at any act of 
piracy committed by any person un- 
der their authority; and also to ab- 
stain from plundering vessels in dis- 
tress. Reeiprocal freedouy of trade 
to be permitted by both parties. 
(Macmurilo, Treaties, Sc.) 

Joosaup.—A town in the Rajpoot 
territories, in the province of Aj- 
meer, 30 miles 8.8. E. from Joud- 
poor, Lat. 26°. 4’.N. Long. 73° 
27", Li. 

JosiMatn, (Jyotimata).—A village 
in the province of Serinagur, tri- 
butary to the Goorkhali Rajah of 
Nepanl. Lat. 30°, 34’. N. Long, 
79° oboe 

This place contains from 100 to 
150 houses, neatly built of grey 
stone, and rooted. with shingles, 
They are raised to the height of two 
or three stories, and the streets are 
paved, although in an irregular man- 
ner. On the slope of the hill there 
is a line of water mills placed about 
20 yards from each other. ‘The wa- 
ter that turns them is supplied by a 
stream, which flows down the moun- 
tain, and having passed through the 
upper mill, is conducted to the next 
by a communication of troughs, 
made of hollowed trunks of firs. 

At this town is the house of the 
high priest of Bhadrinath, who re- ° 
sides here during the six months of 
the year, while the temple is shut up 
at that place. On the commence- 
ment of the cold season, when the 
snow begins to acenmulate among 
the monntaius, all the inhabitants 
quit the neighbourhood of Bhadri- 
nath, and take up their residence at 
this place. Adjoining the priest's 
house is a temple of Nara Singh, one 
of the incarnations of Vishuu. It 
was placed here by a Bralimin of the 
Josi (Jyotish) class, and the town 
has sinee borne its appellation m 
honour of the idol, tlere are also 
small temples with statues of Vish- 
nu, Ganesa, Surya, aud Nau Devi. 

The sides of the mountains in 
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this vicinity are overspread with 
forests of oak, while their sumunits 
are covered with a species of fir, At 
a village called Sellang, belonging to 
Bhadrinath, the whole scarp “of the 
momiutain, from the base to near the 
sniimit, is laid out in fields of wheat, 
harley, and other species of grain. 
(Raper, Se.) 

Jouproonr, (Yuddhapur, the City 
of War)—An extensive Rajpoot 
principality, in dhe province of Aj- 
meer, of which it orcupics the whole 
central and eastern quarters. ‘The 
ancient name was Marwar, Joudpoor 
or Joodipoor, being merely a sabdi- 
vision of that portion of Ajmer; and 
the raja is occasionally called the 
Marwar, or Rhatore Rajah. he 
dominions of this potentale are very 
extensive, but the bonnudaries are 
undefined. The town of Ainerkote 
in Sinde, within 30 miles of the In- 
dus, is in his possession ; and on the 
east his territories comprehend the 
city of Mecrta or Meerat. Ou the 
north they are bounded by Bicanere 
and Jesselmicre ; on the south by the 
province of Gujrat and Odeypoor ; 
on the east by the dominions of Jy- 
nagur, When Raidun Khan, a Ba- 
loochee chief, established himself tn 
Rahdunpoor, on the north-western 
frontiers of the Gujrat province, a 
Joudpoor detachment held posses- 
sion of Vuticypoor, a small fort two 
miles west from Ralidunpoor, 

Tho southern, south castern, and 
eastern fronticrs ef Joudpoor are ter- 
tile; and being watered with streams 
that flow from the mountains, they 
yield wheat, barley, and other kinds 
of grain common in India: the cul- 
tivators aro principally Jauts. ‘The 
country wtlsa contains Iead nines, 
On acconnut of the sandy nature of 
the soil, which renders the road hes 
passable for earriages, the trade 
carried on by camels and bulloc 
which are of a superior size, and in 
great demand all over hidia, The 
trade to this conntry fram Surat 
passes ehielly through Gujrat and 
Ahmedabad; from ‘Tatta, through 
Sinde aud Jessclmere; and from the 
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Decean, by Mewar and Kotah. The 
town of Pawlee is the greatest com- 
mereial mart in this part of Rajpoo- 
tana, 

The imports inte Jondpoor consist 
of cloth, shawls, spices, opinm, rice, 
sugar, stecl, aud iron.’ "The exports 
are salt, camels, bullocks, and horses. 
The latter are strong, bones, aad of 
a good stature; and the ‘breed of 
cattle in general is exceilent, Phe 
principal inhabitants of Joudpoor are 

thatore Rajpoots, who are a brave, 
handsome race of men, of the purest 
castes, Which are the Sesodya, the 
Cuicheva, the Addah, and the Baw- 
tee. The country is described as 
having, tu former tines, been much 
more populous than at present, 

Maha Raja Jeswuat Singh, one of 
Anrengzcbe’s best generals, was ra- 
jah of this country. When he died, 
near Cabul, in J581, Aurengzcbe gave 
orders forcibly to conve HM his cbild- 
ren, in defending whom most part of 
their Rajpoot attendants perished. 
He expelled the family from the fort, 
and compelled them to take refuge 
in ihe hilis and woods; such was 
the reward the family al one of his 
most laithtiel generals received, The 
family, on the death of Aurengsebe, 
regained possession, his grandson, 
Ajeet Singh, termed the hereditary 
zemindar of eee by the histo- 
rian Eradnt Khan, having rebelled 
and destroyed the mosques which the 
entperer had erected. "The existing 
Rajah of dondpoor, named Maun 
Singh, way be considered as one of 
the iost powerlul native princes in 
India; although, on account of in- 
ternal fends, lic, ike most other Raj- 
poo! chick, is occasionally competled 
to pay tribute to Dowlet Row Sindia 
and other Maharatta depredators, 
(G. Thomas, Seott, Macaurdo, Ren- 
nel, Broughton, se.) 

Jovnroor.—A Rajpoot town im 
the province af Ajmeer, the capital 
of the Rhatore Rajah of Joudpoor’s 
dominions, 280 miles S, 5. W. tren 
Vethi. Lage6°. 278. Jane 7a 
1s. EK. ‘Pravelling distance rom 
Opjain 260 miles, —. 
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Joviy Mruser.—A town belong- 
ing to the Maharaltas, in the pro- 
vinee of Khandesh, GOaniles S. trom 
Oojain. Lat. 930) 28° N. Lone: 
fo, OU, 10 

Jupimanoo.—aA town in the pra- 
vinee of Cuttack, 54 miles WL S.W, 


trom the tawn of Cultack. Lat. 20° 
IAN. Lou. $5°. 20’. E- 
SUGGERNAUTH, (Jugutnatha, the 


Lord of the World)—A_ celebrated 
place of Flindoo worship on the sea- 
coast of Orissa, district of Cuttack, 
and esteemed the most sacred of all 


their religions establishments, Lat. 
§°.49'.N. Long. 86°. 5’. B, This 


pagoda is situated a few iniles fo the 
N. 1. of the Chilka Lake, close to 
the sea-shore, wud is a shapeless mass 
of building, no way remarkable, ex- 
cept as an object of Hindoo vene- 
ration. ‘The country arennd is ex- 
irenicly sterile, the temple and town 
being cncompassed with Jow sand 
hills. From the sea the temple forms 
an execllent Jaud mark on a coast 
withont any discriminating object 
for navigators. By Abul Hazel, in 
1582, this placo is described as fol- 
lows: 

“In the town of Pursottem, on 
the banks of the sea, stands the 
temple of Jagnant; near to which 
are the images of Kishen, his bro- 
ther, and their sister, made of sandal 
wood, which are said to be 4000 
years old.” 

In 173-4, while Mahommed Tuckee 
was deputy-governor of Orissa, on 
the part of Shujab ud Deen, the Na- 
bob of Bengal, the Rajah of Pursot- 
tom carried away the idol Jugger- 
nanth beyond the boundaries of 
Orissa, and placed it on a mountain, 
whieh exploit injured the revenne of 
that provinee to the amount of nine 
Jacks of rupees per annum, being 
the average amount of the wnmmal 
collections from the pilgrims, 

‘The concourse of pilgrims to this 
temple is so immense, that at 50 
miles distance its approach may be 
known hy the quantity of human 
bones whieh are strewed by the way. 
Some old persons cone to dic at 
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Jugeernauth, and many measure the 
distance by their length ou the 
ground. When ii is first pereeived 
the innitidude of pilgrims shout, and 
full on the ground to worship it. The 
vicinity of Jngeernauth to the sea, 
and the arid nature of the svil, as- 
sist fo prevent the contagion which 
wold otherwise be produced, 

Vhe threne of the idol Jugger- 
nauth is placed ona stupendous car, 
er Moveable tower, abont GO feet 
high, resting ou wheels, which in- 
dent the ground deeply, as they turn 
under the ponderous machine, He 
is accompanied hy two other idols, 
his brother Balwvam, and his sister 
Shubndra, who sit on thrones nearly 
of cqual height. Attached to the 
toyer are six. cables, of the size aud 
length ofa ship’s, by which the peo- 
ple “draw it along ; iad upon the car 
are the priests and attendants of the 
idol, Both the walls of the temple 
aut sides of the machine are covered 
with tudeeent sculptures. 

The idol is a carved block of wood, 
having a frightful visage painted 
black, with a distended mouth of a 
bloody colour; the other two are of 
a white and yellow colour, As the 
tower proceeds along devotees throw 
themselves under the whicels, and are 
crushed to death. ‘The followers of 
Bralima are not in general addicted 
to the worship of dead men’s hones; 
but at Juggernauth they have a bone 
ot Krishna, which is considered as a 
Inost precions and venerable relic; 
so nutel so, that Few persons are 
allowed to sce it. The appellation 
of Juggernauth (Jagat Natha, lord 
ef the world) is merely one of the 
numerous names of Vishun, the pre- 
serving power, according to the 
Brahminiea! theology. 

When the province of Cuttack 
was conquered from the Maharattas 
in 1803, the British sncceeded to all 
their rights as sovercigns, and couse- 
quently to the revenuc, derived by 
their predceessors from the resort of 
Hindoo pilgrims to Juggernanth. 
By a regulation of the Diengal go- 
yermnment, in 1809, the superitend- 
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ance of the temple, its interior eco- 
nomy, and the controul of the priests, 
officers, and scrvants attached to it, 
were vested in the Rajah of Khoor- 
dah, who was directed on all occa- 
sions to be guided by the recorded 
rules and institutions of the temple, 
or by ancient and established usage. 
In this charge the Rajahs of Khoor- 
dah are to continue, so long as they 
act with propriety. 

The sum realized at the temple of 
Juggernanth, from the Ist of May, 
1806, to the 30th of April, 1807, 
amounted to 117,490 sicca rupees, 
which is considerably less than that 
which the Company derive from the 
resort of pilgrims to Gayah, in Ba- 
har. ‘The annual expenditure is 
computed at 56,000 sicca rupees. 
To provide for this expenditure, in 
addition to the established endow- 
meuts, consisting of lands and _ vil- 
fares, an allowance of 20 per cent. 


on the net reecipts, arising trom the - 


tax on pilgrims, is granted by the 
British government. 

For the purpose of preventing per- 
sons cither elandestinely or foreibly 
entering any where but at the places 
established for admission, there is a 
strong barrier made by a hedge of 
prickly bamboos, where access is not 
prevented by small branches of ri- 
vers; and there ts a guard of soldiers 
placed to prevent their entering the 
town or temple until they have paid 
the pilgrim tax, tor which purpose 
persons liable to the tax are divided 
into the following classes: 

Ist. The Lan! Jattries. Of this 
class those coming from the north 
pay 10 rmnpees, and those from the 
south six rupees, with free access to 
the temple for 30 days. 

2d. The Neem Lauls. From the 
north five, from the south three rm- 
pees; access 10 days. 

3d. The Bhurrungs, cither from 
north or south, pay two rupees ; ue- 
cess four days. 

4th. The Punj Tirthees. This 
class comprehends persons of low 
caste, who pay two rnpees, whether 
from the north or south. ‘They arc 
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not allowed to enter the temple, but 
are permitted to perform the custom- 
ary ceremonics on the outside of it 
for 16 days. It is optional with all 
persons entitled to visit the interior 
of the temple to enrol themselves 
under whichever class they may pre- 
fer, on payment of the preseribed 
rate of tax. 

In conformity with long-establish- 
ed usage the following deseription 
of persons are exempted from the 
payment of the tax on pilgrims at 
Juggernauth, viz. Byraghies, Soony- 
assies, Dundies, Brihinacharies, Mo- 
hunts, Gosains, Khomarties, aud Na- 
gas, who are all devotees and reli- 
gious persons. 'The inhabitants born 
in the province of Cuttack, within 
the Bytnrnee and the Ganjam rivers, 
which is the holy land of Jugger- 
nauth, are also exempted; as are 
likewise all persons who have re- 
sided with their families for a period 
of 10 years within the said limits. 
Individuals who carry Ganges water 
to Juggernanth, and actnally pour it 
over the idol, and persons resorting 
to the town of Juggermauthpoor for 
trade, or any other purpose except 
pilgrimage, also escape the tax: but 
these last are prohibited during the 
12 days while the great festival of the 
Rath Jattra continues. Pilgrims in 
a state of actual poverty, on declar- 
ing their condition to be such under 
preseribed ceremonies, are allowcd 
acecss to the temple for three days. 

Among the volummous docnments 
respecting this pagoda, published by 
order of parliament in 1813, there is 
No official estimate of the number of 
pilgrims resorting annually to this 
place, and the revenue produced fur- 
nishes no data,so many classes being 
exempted. Dr. Carey is of opi- 
nion, that on the lowest calculation 
1,200,000 persons attend ammially, 
of whom many never return. The 
town adjacent to the temple is Pur- 
sottom; and to it merchants, traders, 
and others resorting to the bazars 
aud markets, have access, but not to 
the temple without permission. One 
of the most important periods of pil- 
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grimage is in March, when the Dole 
dattrah takes place; and the other 
in July, when the Ruth Jdattra is ce- 
lebrated. 

A road from Calcutta, in the di- 
reetion of Juggernauth, had Jong 
been an object highly desirable, con- 
sidered merely in respect to the re- 
puted sanetity of the temple; if 
was, however, more essential, in a 
military point of view, for the pur- 
pose of affording a conmunication 
between the provinces immediaicly 
dependent on Bengal and the terri- 
tories subject to the presidency at 
Madras. It happened fortunately, 
that in 1810 Rajah Svokmoy Ruy, 
an opulent Hindoo inhabitant of 
Calcutta, offered to contribute one 
and a half lacks of rupees (16,000I.) 
iowards the accomplishment of this 
object, the ruad when completed to 
be designated by his namc. He 
died soon after the payinent of the 
meney into the treasury; but the 
undertaking has been prosecuted im 
conjunction with his heirs, 

Orissa, where this temple is situ- 
ated, was one of the last conquests 
made by the Mahommedans, at a 
period when the fervour of’ their bi- 
gotry had much abated, which partly 
accounts for the duration of this edi- 
fice. 

Travelling distance from Calcutta, 
311 miles; from Nagpoor, 500; from 
Benares, 512; from Madras, 719; 
from Delhi, 910; and from Bombay, 
1052 miles. (Parliamentary Reports 
and other Documents, C. Buchanun, 
Rennel, Siewart, Wilford, §e.) 

JukAu.—A small town in the pro- 
vince of Sinde, situated on the brow 
of a hill abont one-third of a mile 
from the River bodus, Lat. 25’. N, 
on the rvad from ‘Tatta to Hydera- 
bad. Opposite to ilis place the 
breadth of the river is two-thirds of 
a mile, with five fathoms depth of 
water. 

Jutcam.—A large village in the 
Maharatta territorics, in the provinee 
of Bejapoor, 35 miles 8S. W. from 
Poonah, Lat. 18°. 16’. N. Long. 


Fae, Dre 16; 
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JutMer.—A_ considerable village 
in the province of Malwah, 47 miles 
S. by E. from kotah. Lat, 24°, 35, 
N. Long. 76° 4". FB. Yn the vici- 
nity of this place there is much cul- 
tivation of wheat and of the poppy. 

JumBosteR River, (Jambhusira). 
—A river in the province of Gujrat, 
which rises in the district of Cham- 
paneer, and after a short course falls 
into the Gulf of Cambay. 

JumBosiER, (Jembhusira).—A town 
in the province of Gujrat, district of 
Broach, 28 miles N. from the town 
of Broach. Lat. 229.5’. N. Long. 
72°, 58’. E. A considerable trade is 
earried on with Bombay and other 
places, the exports consisting of cot- 
tun, grain, oil, and piece goods. The 
tide rises from five to six fathoms. 
This town and district belong to the 
Maharatta Peshwa. 

Jumna River, (Yanuna).—-The 
source of this river has never been 
accurately explored ; but it probably 
is not more remote than that of the 
Ganges, which rises on the sonth 
side of the great Himalaya ridge of 
mountains. Through the province 
of Serinagur it tlows south, ina line 
nearly parallel to the Ganges; from 
which, at the village of Gurndwar, 
Lat. 36°. 22, N. it is only 40 miles 
distant, and has as broad a stream. 
In this part of its course it abounds 
with fish, but the inhabitants are at 
no pains to catch them. 

The Jumna enters Hindostan Pro- 
per in the province of Delhi, and 
proceeds south nearly in a line with 
the Ganges, at the distance of from 
50 to 75 miles from each other, until 
they gradually join at Allahabad, 
when the Jumma, although little in- 
ferior in: magnitude, has its name 
absorbed by the larger and more 
holy stream. Including the wind- 
ings the length of its course nay be 
estimated at 780 iniles. 

The Jumna is only a usefnl bar- 
rier to the British territories during 
the rainy season, when military ope- 
rations are, from the general state of 
the country, ahnost impracticable. 
It is fordable in several places above 
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Agya before the Ist of October; and 
cannet be looked upon as a hound- 
ary of any strength above its june- 
tion with the Chinnbal, 10 aniles be- 
low Etaweh, for more than a few 
weeks in the wet season. From 
Calpee to its junetion with the Gan- 
ges there is no obstruction, and only 
one place between Kalpy aud Kia- 
weh where, in the dry season, the 
passage is rendered in some degree 
dilienlt by a bank of himestone,w hich 
it was the intention of the British 
government during the Marquis Wel- 
lesley’s administration to have re- 
moved. (Malcolin, Raper, £oster, 
8th Register, Se.) 

JSunacur.—A town possessed by 
independent native chict, in the 
province of Gujrat. Lat, 21% 48/, 
N. Long. 70°. 33/, N. 

The Baloochee chiefs ef Junagur 
sprung froin the sane tbe as the 
Nabobs of Rahdnnpoor. By an 
agreement executed in 1808 Hamed 
Khan Bahander, the governor of the 
city of Junagur, engaged with the 
Bombay government net to permit, 
instigate, or connive at, any act of 
piracy by any person under his au- 
thority, and alse io abstain trom 
plundering vessels in distress. A 
free and open commerce to be per- 
mitted to all British vessels paying 
ihe regulated dutics. (Zreaties, 
§e.) 

JUNGERPOOR.—A town possessed 
by native chiefs, oceasionally tribn- 
tary to the Maharaitas, situated in 
the provinee of Gujrat, 90 miles N.1, 
from Ahmedabud, Lat. 23°. 49’. N, 
Long. 73°. 38’. [. 

JuNGEYPOOR, (Jangalpur ). —- A 
town in the provinee of Bengal, dis- 
trict of Raujeshy, 17 miles N. by W. 
from Moorshedabad., Lat, 24°. 2b’, 
N. “Long. 88°. 184 Ei. 

This is the greatest silk station in 
the possession of the Kast India 
Company; the others being Cossim- 
bazar, Mauldah, Banleah, Commer- 
colly, Radnuagore, and Rungpoor. 
"the first allemnpt made to establish 
a silk anamfachiry was at Budge- 
budge, below Calcutta, and did not 
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suceced. The bnildings here were 
erected in 1773, and iu 1803 about 
3000 persons were employed. They 
nse the Ttalian method of spinning, 
which was intrednecd so early as 
1762, by some natives of Italy, sent 
over for that purpose by the Com- 
pany. ‘The worms are bred by wo- 
men and ebildren, and the cocoons 
purchased by the Jtast lidia Cum- 
pany. 

The mulberry tree is the oriental. 
Ti is dwarfish, aud the leaves but in- 
different, to which is attributed a 
degeneracy in the breeds that have 
heen introdneed from foreign ceun- 
tries. ‘Phe China mulberry was tried, 
but it did not suceeed, fiom the dry- 
ness of ihe soil, The quantity pro- 
dneced is capable of being inereased 
to anyamount. tn 1802 ihe invest- 
ment stood the Company in five and 
one-eight rupees per ponnd. ‘There 
ara many other places where the na- 
tives rear the sitkeworm, and have 
adopted the Halian method of spin- 
ning; but the Company do not pur- 
chase this silk. ‘The enployment is 
said to have uo deleterious effect, 
and is certainly very adva utageons, 
as very young children are capable 
of assisting. (Lord Valentia, ye.) 

JUNGLEBARRY, (Jangalbati). —- A 
town in the province of Bengal, dis- 
trict of Mp yunsngy 60 miles N. i. 
from Ducca, Lat.24°. 27’. N. Long. 
90°. 42’, Ii. 

JUNKSEYLON, (Fan Sylar). An 
island situated on the west coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, between the lati- 
indes of 79. 50% and 8°, 277 N. Prom 
the mainland it is separated by a 
narrow isthmus of sand, about a sil 
in Jength, which is covered vlly a 
high water, the tide rising on ite 
springs about 10 Jeet. "This island 
is in length about 40 miles, by 15 in 
breadth, and las several sniallislands 
adjacent from one to six iniles in 
circnmference, Sixteen miles east 
there is another, named Polo Pin- 


jang, ar Long Island, being 23 aniles 


in length, by eight in breadth, and 
divided froni the main by a sirait, 
having two fathoms water in the nar- 
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rewest put. On the north side of 
Junkseylon ts a harbour, named Po- 
pra, to which a vessel drawing 20 
fect water may have access at the 
springs ever aid bar; and the an- 
chorage ronnd the island is generally 
good, with a muddy bottou:. 
Jdunkseylou has uo hieh hill or 
eansiderable river; bat there are se- 
veral marshy creeks, covered with 
ninigroves, the inhabitants ow pure 
pose keeping the sea-cansi ina 
Jungly state to guard aginst inva. 
sion. Their vessels consist only of a 
few small prows and canoes, which 
proceed up the erecls to the well- 
cultivated plains in the centre of the 


island where rice abounds. Phe 
chict town, or rather village, is Ter- 


rowah, consisting of about 80 hauses ; 
the inhabitants of the whole island 
are estimated at 12,000, Bullocks 
and buitidoes are used here for la- 
hour, bni there are no horses... Per= 
sons of consequence travel! on tamed 
elephants, which are brought trom 
Mereni, there being uone on the 
island in a wild state. ‘The other 
animals are wild hogs and deer, a 
few tame goats and poultry; but no 
sheep, domestic dog's, nor cats. Phe 
heats here are never violent; the 
ridas begin in diary, and continue to 
November, with frequent intermis- 
sions; affer which fine weatuer sne- 
ceeds, accompanied by cold north- 
easterly winds at might. 

Belore the establishment of Prince 
of Wales Island the Buggess prows 
resorted to Junkseylon in reat num. 
bers, and brought various mixed car- 
goes to sell for tin. ‘These goods 
usually consisted of checkered cloth 
called Buggess cambays, made on 
the Island of Celebes; Java painted 
Cloths and painted haudkerchiets 
generally made frost the long cloths 
of Ifindostan; davai goes, brass 
pots, and other uteusits of brass, 
madeon that ishand; China and Java 
tobacco, various poreclain and other 
smaller articles. ‘The tin produced 
here is raised by the natives, and 
_ sinelted by a Chinese, who Earns the 
privilege trom: government; in L782 
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the quantify exported amounted to 
500 tons anuoally, but fas since 
much diminished, owing to the ui 
setiled state of the country.  Picees 
of tin, Weighing about three pounds, 
pess here for money; aud the go- 
vernor, like all Malay princes, is the 
chief merchant. 

The juhahitants of Junkseston, al- 
though they generally nudcerstand 
the Malay language, speak the Sia- 
mese. Ln features they resemble the 
Malays, but with a Chinese cast of 
coumtenauce, aid are slender and 
well made. At 'Perrowah, the prin- 
cipal town, there is a pageda built 
of timber, and covered with palm 
leaves, where abont 20) priests: or 
talapoins officiate, who subsist: on 
charity. The establishment of Prince 
of Wales Island gave a great blow 
to the trade of this station, it having 
become the emporinm for this part 
of the Malay coast. Country ships 
from Calentta on their voyae cast- 
ward call at this place, and dispose 
of a few chests of opium and some 
picee goods, in return tor which they 
receive tin and clephants’ teeth. 
From Jnukseylon tin, bird nests, 
hiche de mar, sepin, aud elephianés’ 
teeth, are experted to Prince of 
Wates Lstand; from whenee opin 
and picce goods are imported. 

The lyench attempted to farm a 
seitlement here sa carly as 18s. 
Prior to 1785 this iskaud formed purt 
of the Siamese dominions. Tae that 
year the Birmans attacked it with a 
fleet aud arms, the kuter marching 
by land; butalter a successful com- 
mencement they were compelled to 
retreat with heavy loss. In 1810 
ihey Were nore prosperous, as they 
effected the conquest of the islud, 
and sent all the inhabitants into 
slavery in Pegne. At that period 
the Siainese were assembling a foree 
to attempt its recapture, die result 
of which has not been ascertained. 
(forrest, Ldnore, Symes, Leith, Bruce, 
Se.) 

Junnerne.—A town in the Ma- 
haratta dominions, in tae provinces 
of Aurungabad, 40 miles N,N. 1, 


u 
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from Poonah. Lat. 19% 3’. N. Long. 
73°. 51. BE. 

Junon.—A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Chuta Nagpoor, 
185 miles N. W. from Calentta, Lat. 
23°, 23", Nong. 85°, 45’. KE. 

JURREE, (Jari)—A town tribu- 
tary to the Maharattas, in the pro- 
vince of Agra, 44 miles W. S. W. 
from Narwar. Lat. 25°. 34. N. 
Long. 77°. 33’. FE. 

JusHPoOR.—A small Gistrict m 
the provinee of Gundwaua, bounded 
on the north and east by the pro- 
vince of Bahar, and situated about 
the 22d degree of north latitude, In 
the time of Aurengzcbe it was for- 
mally anuexed to the Soubah of 
Affahabad, although but in nominal 
subjection to the Mogul empire. Ht 
is a barren, mountainous, waprodue- 
tive territory, and continnes pos- 
sessed by indepeudent zensindars. 

Jusuroor.—A town in the pro- 
yirice of Gundwana, district of Jush- 
poor, of which it is the capital. 
fat. 22°. 30’.. N. Long. 84° 7’. 
K. 

Jurwar, (Jhutwar).—aA small dis- 
trict in the province of Gujrat, si- 
tucted about the 23d degree of 
north latitnde. It extends slong the 
Banass River, near its junction with 
the Gulf of Cuteh; and is possessed 
by the tribe of Jhuts, who are of 
Sindean origin, the caste being com- 
mon both in Cutch and Sinde. They 
are a very turbulent predatory race, 
and carry their ravaging exeursions 
to a great distance from thar own 
precificts. At present they possess 
the Mahommedan religion, and in 
their manners resemble the Ba- 
loochy tribes; but, they do not in- 
termarry with the Mahommedans of 
Werrear, ‘They kill cows without 
sernple, and eat the flesh of oxen 
in preference to any other. 

Although the Jhuts are plundcrers 
by birth and profession, yet many 
parts of their own distriet are popu- 
fous and well cultivated, the tribe 
not being deficient im industry. 
They have a race of slaves who not 
ouly perform menial oflices, but at- 
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tend them on then predatory exenr- 
sions. These slaves they brought 
with ihent on their first settlement, 
and are named Sumebhja, which is 
the name of an inferior tribe, for- 
merly very numerons in Sinde. 
Hnmeer shan and Omar Khan, are 
the principal Jhut chieftains, and as 
well as their relations are frequently 
at war with each other; but on oc- 
casion of public danger, the whole 
family unites, and private dissension 
ceases. 

The women exercise considerable 
influenee over the men, which is 
rarely found amoug Mahommedans, 
and can when she chuses leave her 
husband and marry another. When 
this change is determined on, she 
assembles all her female acquaint- 
anees and attacks her husband, de- 
wnolishes his furniture, and perse- 
cutes him until he acquiesces in a 
separation. The Jhut women are 
plain in their persons, and dress in 
coarse black eloths, which do not 
improve their appearance; yet, they 
are held im great respect by the 
men, and a traveller cannot have a 
better protector from these ma- 
rauders, than one their females. 
(Maemurdo, §e.) 

Jyapoor, (Jayapir).—A town pos- 
sessed by independent zemindars, in 
the provinee of Orissa, 73 miles N, 
W. from Vizagapatam. Lat. 18° 
23’. N. Long. 82°. 46’. N. 

JYENAGUR, (Jayauagar).—A_ Raj- 
poot principality, situated in the 
eastern extremity of the provinee of 
Ajmeer. The: dominions of this 
state are bounded on the north by 
the district of Hurriauah, in the 
Delhi provinee; on the north-east 
by Alvar; on the cast by Karowly 
aud Bhurtpoor; ou the south by 
Kotah, Boondec, and Mewar ; south- 
west by Kisheugur; west by the dis- 
trict of Ajmeer and the Joudpoor 
territories ; aud on the N. W. by the 
country of Bicanere. In Jength, 
from north to south, the dominions 
of Jycnagur may be estimated at 
150 miles by 70 trom cast to west; 
but it rarely happens, that the 
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whole of this space is under actual 
subjection to the Jyenagur Ra- 
jah. 

The eastern, north-eastern, sou- 
thern, and south-western parts of 
this country, produce wheat, cotton, 
dobaceo, and in general whatever is 
cammon to other parts of India. 
The country is in general watered 
from wells. ‘Phe northern and 
north-western districts being sandy, 
are not so plentifully supplied with 
moisture as the eentral parts; but 
in the mountainous territory there 
aremany streams. The Rajah is in 
possession of Sambher, which yields 
plenty of salt, as do likewise the 
distnicts of Senganah and Berat; and 
in addition to these, the eountry pro- 
duees copper, allum, blue stone, and 
yerdigrease. In most parts of Jye- 
nagur there are gaod catile, but uot 
equal in quality to those of Jond- 
poor; aid in several of the towns 
there are manutactories of cloth, 
swords, aud matehlocks. 

The imports are tine cloth, tissue, 
the manutactures of Benares, and 
shawls from Cashmere. From Guj- 
rat and Tatta are supplied opimn, 
lead, and sheet copper, and from 
Persia fruits and horses. ‘The cara- 
vans formerly passed by Bicanere, 
but more recently through Jesscl- 
inere and Joudpoor. 

In the southern part of the Jye- 
nagur territories, the cultivators are 
named Meenas, and are of the 
{Khetri tribe, but not stiled Rajpoots, 
the Jatter thinking it derogatory to 
follow any profession bnt that of 
amis, "Phe Raipoots, however, fre- 
quently rent large farms, but em- 
ploy meenas to cultivate them. In 
the districts of Kotah and Bondee. 
which are to the sonth of Jvenagur, 
the meenas inhabiting the hills and 
jungles devote themselves exeln- 
sively to thieving, and cat meat and 
drink spirits without scruple. In 
the other quarters of this state, the 
great mass of cultivators are dauts, 
who are kept by the Rajpoots in the 
strictest obedience. ‘The latter fol- 
low the practice sv general in Raj- 
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pootana, of occasionally putting their 
female offspring to death. 

The territory of dJyenagur is com- 
paet, and eomprehends the most 
popnious and tertile part of the Aj- 
meer province. It abannds with 
fortresses, some of them the strongest 
in tlindosian, and deemed by the 
natives impreguable, particularly 
that which defends the capital and 
Rantampoor, Besides these, there 
are a great numbcr of smail forts 
scattered over the country, and half 
of the villages are surrounded by 
walls and ditches, The whole do- 
Minions are supposed capable of 
yielding areveuue of 120 lacks ef 
rupees per annum, under a proper 
government and cultivation; two ad- 
vantages they have never yet ex- 
perieuced, ‘The respeetive Rajpoot 
chiets, for the most part, hold their 
lands on the teudal system of te- 
bure, 

The tribe of Rajpoots to which 
the dyenagur family belong is named 
Cutehwa, and is of the Suryabans, 
vr children of the sun; being de- 
scended froin Rama, the celebrated 
Rajah of Oude’s second son, named 
Cush. From the latter, the Jye- 
nagur chronologers reckon 210 ra- 
jahs, in suceession to Prithi Raj, 
who sneceeded to the throne in 
1502. ‘The Halkar finily elain a 
tribute from this state, and it is an- 
nually subject to the visits of Maha- 
ratta depredators; who plunder the 
country, and exact coutributions 
from the Rajpoots, although much 
inferior to them: as svldicrs, and in- 
dividnally despised by them, Sieh 
is the effect of the miernal dissen- 
sions, Which pervade all the Rajpoot 
states in’ Hindostan. (Broughtou, 
G@. Thomas, Rennel, Hunter, §c.) 

JyENAGUR.—A Rajpoot city in the 
province of Ajmeer, the capital ofa 
principality of the same name, Lat. 
26°. 56". N. Long. 75°. 40". 2. 

This capital was founded by the 
celebrated Rajah Jeysing, in the 
reizn of Mahommed Shah, which 
had the eflect not unusnal in Llin- 
dustan of changing the naine of the 
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province to that of the capital. The 
prior metropolis was the city of Am- 
ber. At that period the city of Jye- 
nagur wasina high state of improve- 
ment, and the seat of science, Ra- 
jal Jeysing being a great eneourager 
cf learning, and the. formder of se- 
veral observatories for astronomical 
researches, 

The town of Jycnagur is hand- 
some, and reekoned the most regu- 
larly builtin Hindostan, The honses 
are of stone, and the strects, which 
are large and spacious, intersect each 
viher at tight angles. A citadel, 
which commands the tow N, is built 
upon a stecp rock. ‘Around it a 
chain of fortification extends four 
mules in ciremuterenee. "This place 
is the great mart for horses from 
Persia and the vorthern provinces of 
Hindostan, j 

The present rajah possesses the 
city, bat not much territory, part 
having been seized by his feudatories, 


the vassals of Ins family, and part: 


ocenpied by the Maharattas, who 


anuually levy contributions. 


In WA. D. 1798, atier the treacher-, 


ous massacre of Mr. Cherry, and 
the other English gentlemen at Be- 
nares, Vizier Alt fled to Jyenagur, 
intending eventually to seck a retuge 
with the sovercign of Cabul The 
Marquis Wellesley being axious to 
bring the assassin to pitnishinent, 

dispatched Colonel Collins as am- 
bassador to the Rajah Pertaub Singh 
to procure. bis surrender ; to accom. 
plish which purpose he authorized 
him to expend to the amount of 
three lacks of rupees. A long ne- 
eociation ensned, in which the rajah 
expressed great rehretanee to in- 
Sringe the 1 juhts of hospitality, even 
towards so great a villain; but the 

spirited remonstrances of the ain- 
bassador, backed by the seasonable 
distribution of the money, effected 
his capture, wader the stipulations 
that he should neither be put to 
death nor confined in chains. De 
has ever since been confined in one 
ot the bomb proofs in Port William, 
in a species of cage, open on all sides, 
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and there he still contimes; but it 
is now desirable, as no danger need 
be apprehended from his liberation, 
that a species of punishment so ob- 
noxious to British feclings should 
cease. 

Travelling distance from Agra 136 
miles ; from Delhi, 156; from Oo- 
jain, 285; from Bombay, 74); and 
from Caleutta, 975. (Hunter, Brough- 
ton, MSS. &c. $c.) 

Jyutrroor.—aA town in the pro- 
vinee of Allahabad, district of Bun- 
deleund, 19 miles north from Chat- 
terpoor, Lat. 25°, 14’. N. Long. 80° 
50. E. 

Jyjur.—A town in the province of 
Delhi, in the vicinity of Paniput, for 
some time possessed by the adyven- 
turer, George Thomas. 


K. 


Kanrovane.—An island in the 
Easteru Seas, abont 20 miles in ¢cir- 
cumference, separated from Salibabo 
Island by a strait tour miles broad. 
Lat. 3° 40’. N. Long. 126°, 35. E. 
Jt is well cultivated and peopled, 
bnt the inhabitants are engaged in 
freqnent wars with those of the 
neighbouring isles, This island may 
be secn 18 leagues off, being re- 
markable for a high peaked hill in 
the centre, (Forrest, &e.) 

KapirnGunce, (Cadargau).— A 
town in the province of Agra, dis- 
trict of Fmrruekahad, 43 miles N. 
N. W. from the town of Furrnek- 
abad. Lat. 27° 50", N. Long. 79°. 
22N. 

Kantore,(Wehilir).—A Seik town 
in the province of Lahore, sitnated 
on the banks of the Sutuleje above 
Macowall, and near the mountains 
through which that river enters Hin- 
dostau. 

Kantone.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Lahore, situated at a short 
distance N. I. from the eity of La- 
hore. 

Karr— A large fortified town 
in the province of Aurungabad, 
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situated on the south banks of the 
Godayery. 

Kakoniu—A large town with a 
castle in the province of Ajineer, 
belonging to the Rajah of Oomlara, 
This place is situated ai the southern 
extremity of a range of hills, at 
the northern pobit of which is an- 
ether fort named Bencto. 

hauaroa Istr.—An istund in the 
Hastern Seas, about 35 miles in eir- 
ecunifercuce, surrounded by a cluster 
of other isluids, on which the Qceum 
Indiaman was lost in 1797. Lat. 7°. 
Toes. Loti 122°, 1. 

Kakneze.—A district in the pro- 
vinee of Gujrat, which commences 
at the town of Oon, about {5 miles 
to the north of Rahdunpoor. At 
present it may be considered as cou- 
taining the following principal places, 

J, Deodhur, The chicf Poonjajee, 
a Wagella Rajpoot. 

2. 'Pherah; the chief Tezabhoy, a 
Coolee, tate a Rajpoot. 

3. Seuree; the chief Kingarjee, a 
Batesir Coolee. 

4. Moondetah; the chief Kagojee, 
a Coolee. 

4. Kakor; 
Covlce. 

G6. Oon; 
Coolee. 

7. Balgaum; the chicf Prethi Raj, 
a Coolce. 

8. Raninepoor ; 
Raj, a Coolce. 

Therah may he considered as the 
present capital of the Kakreze, the 
greatest part of which was formerly 
under the Rajpoots of Beodhur, from 
Whose authority ii was wrested by 
Chillabhoy, a Cooice, who fixed his 
residence at Pherah. Kakreze was 
inereased to the extent of S4 villages 
in the fime of Koombajce lis son, 
and it afterwards descecuded to Ja 
niyee, who raised his family a step 
by marrying a Rhatere Rajpootice (a 
female Rajpoot.) 

Jemajee reigued about 50 years 
ago, at which time «a yvreat many 
Coolees were sabjeet to his govern- 
ment, but, as is their nature, very 
refractory. Many years before his 
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death he had heen in the practice of 
concealing himsell se privately, that, 
exeepting” his wile, no person knew 
of his being alive. A sham funeral 
was performed, which iviegled the 
Coolees into acts of rebellion, and 
then he made his appearance, and 
inflicted a severe punishinent. This 
had happened so trequenily, that for 
three years after his death the fact 
was not eredited. Us wite Raj 
Bhye was his successor, and so much 
esteemed by Futteh Singh Guicowar, 
that he confided to her the charge of 
Kakreze and Puttenwara until his 
death, which happened about 45 
years ago. 

The town of Oon, like the rest of 
this district, is now ocenpied by a 
petty independent chic. Deodhur 
1s the place of most strength, and 

can muster from three to 400 ea- 
valry well mounted, and nearly 2000 
infantry on urgent emergencies, In 
this district the dead are baried 
without the lamentations which usu- 
ally accompany funcral obseyuies in 
Gujrat. (Macmurdo, &c.) 

Kacnercan, (Calbarga)—A town 
in the provinee of Beeder, 105 miles 
W. trom Hyderabad, and the eapital 
of a district of the same name, Lat. 
17°. 177. N. Long. 779. 8", i. 

‘This is now a town of little note, 
Dut was famous in ancicut times, 
having been the capital both of a 
Hindvo and Mahominedan  sove- 
reignty. Rajalis of Kalbergah are 
mentioned by Lerishta as independ 
ent princes when the Dekkan was 
invaded by Alla ud Deen in A. D, 
1295; and, when the founder of the 
Bhamenee dynasty erected the stand- 
ard of independence, in 1347, this 
was his eapital. (Ferishta, Scott, \c.) 

KaLxkoons, or TurKEY Istes.—A 
cluster of sniall rocky islands, sur- 
rounded by shvals imiuimerable, si- 
tuated between the sixth and seventh 
degrees of south latitude, and 115th 
and 116th of cast longitiide, 

Kanpey, (Calpi).—A_ town in the 
province of Agra, situated on the 
S. W. side ofthe River Jumua. Lat. 
269, 10", N. Long, 79°, 48, E, The 
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district attached to this place, in1582, 
is by Abul Fazel described as fol- 
lows: 

“ Sirear Calpee, containing 16 
mahats, measurement 300,029 hee- 
gahs. Revenue 49,456,730 dams. 
Seyurghal 1,078,292 dams, ‘This sir- 
ear furnishes 1540 cavalry, 30 ele- 
phants, and 34,000 infantry.” 

Kalpy is a place of cousiderable 
trade, and the entrepot for the traus- 
portation of cotton from the western 
and southern provinces into the 
Company’s territories. The Mahom- 
medans first penetrated to this quar- 
ter about A. D. 1203, and here was 
fought, in 1765, the first action be- 
tween the British (under General 
Caynac) and the Maharattas. ‘The 
latter came to the assistance of Sujah 
ud Dowlah, but after a weak resist- 
anee were totally routed, and com- 
pelled to recross the Jumua with the 
utmost precipitation. 

In 1804 amoung the dependents on 
the Peshwa’s government was Nana 
Govind Row of Calpee, whose va- 
Inable district of Muhoba ties in the 
centre of Bundelcnnd, and had not 
been conquered by Ali Bahander. It 
was neverthcless seized by Rajah 
Himmut Bahauder as part of his 
Jaidad under the British, whieh in- 
duced the Calpee Chief to unite his 
forees with Shumshere Bahauder in 
opposition to the Britsh. In con- 
sequence of this conduet the fort 
and district of Calpee, and some 
other districts on the uorthern fron- 
tier of Bundeleund, which had been 
held by this chief as a tributary of 
the Peshwa’s, were occupied by Bri- 
tish troops; but, by a subsequent 
arrangement, after Nana Govind 
Row had snbmitied to the views of 
government, all his districts, with 
the exception of Calpee, aud a few 
villages to the northward on the 
banks of the Jumna, were restored 
to him. 

By this tveaty, conelnded the 23d 
Oct. 1806, Nana Gooind Row agreed 
to cede in perpetuity the city and 
district of Calpee in the province of 
Agra, and ithe several villages si- 
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tnated on the right bank ef the 
Jumna between Calpee and Ray- 
poor. As an equivalent the British 
government granted to the Nana 
ecrtain villages, and their lands, in 
the provinee of Bundeleund, in ad- 
dition to what was left him of his 
vld_ territory, the whole yielding a 
revenne of 145,000 rupees per an- 
nun. The revenue of the country 
ceded to the British was 76,000 ru- 
pees, and that transferred to the 
Nana amounted to about the same. 
It was agreed that over his whole 
country he was to be considered as 
the independent and uncontrouled 
ruler, and exempt from every future 
claim or demand on the part of the 
British government. 

As ouc-third of the diamond mines 
at Panuah had from ancient times 
been committed by his highness the 
Peshwa to the care of Nana Govind 
Row, it was agranged that the Nana 
should not be molested in the pos- 
session vf the said portion of the 
mines in question, and the British 
government accordingly renounced 
all elaim theretu in his favour, 

Travelling distanee from Lucknow 
98 miles S. W.; from Agra, 160; 
from Benares, 239; and from Cal- 
cuita, 699 miles. (ALSS. Treaties, 
Rennel, §e. Se.) 

Kamen, (Cama).—Au Afghan dis- 
trict in the province of Cabul, si- 
tuated between the 34th and 35th 
degrees of north latitude, and ecx- 
tending along the Itameh, or Cabul 
River. The chieftown is Adeenagnr. 

Kanary Is_es.—A cluster of'smiall 
islands lying off the north coast of 
Mysol, about the 130th degree of 
east longitude. ‘They are covered 
with trees, but uninhabited. Good 
water may be procured at the south 
end of the great Canary Island. 
These islands produce a species of 
nut full of oil, and as large as a 
small almond. (forrest, Se.) 

Kanpanc WesseE.— A district 
extending along the south eoust of 
the Island of Java, aud situated be- 
tween the seventh and cighth de- 
grees of south latitude. 
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KaxcetanG Fste. — An irregn- 
arly-shaped island, surrounded by 


a cluster of simaller ones, and innu- 


merable shoals, situated between the 
sixth and seventh degrees of south 
latitude, and the 115th and 116th 
of east longitude. ‘Phe length of 
the principal islaud may be esti- 
mated at 25 unites, by cight the ave- 
rage breadth. 

KANGRat.—A fortress surrounded 
by a sinall hilly and woody district, 
in the provinee of Lahore, sitnated 
about the 82d degree of north lati- 
tide. In 1582 Abul Vazel deseribes 
the place as follows: 

* Nagercote is a city phived ona 
monutiun., with a fort, mamed Kan- 
grah, Jn the vicinity of this city, 
upon a lofty mountain, is a place 
called Mahaney, whieh they ¢the 
flindoos) consider as one of the 
works of the divinity, aud come in 
pilgrimages to it from great dis- 
tances, thereby obtaining the ac- 
complishment of their wishes, It is 
most wouderfitl that, in order to el- 
fect this, they ent out their tongues, 
which grow again in the conrse of 
two or three days, and sometimes in 
a few hours. Physicians believe, 
that when the tongue is ent it will 
grow again; but nothing except a 
iiiracte can effect it su speedily as 
is here mentioned.” 

The modem territory of Kan- 
gral, or Catechin, is limited on the 
north and north-west by Hurree- 
poor; on the east by Chambay; on 
the sonth by Calowr; and on the 
West by Punjab. In 1783 its reve- 
nue was estimated at seven lacks of 
rupees. 

After the conquest of Serinagur, 
in 1803, by the Nepaulese, their 
army proceeded iu the direction of 
Nepaal, but were stopped in their 
progress by this fortress, which then 
belonged to Rajah Sansar Chund. 
It is situated on a stecp inountain, 
abont 30 miles to the west of the 
Beyah River, is well supplied with 
water, and contains sufficient ground 
to yield snbsisteuce to the garrison, 
consisting of three or 4000 men. It 
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has since been ceded to the Seiks, 
who were called in as auxiliaries, 
and repulsed the Nepaul army, in 
1808 it was undergoing a siege by 
the troops of the Nepaul Najah, the 
result of which has not been ascer- 
tained, but they had reduced it to 
great distress, having lain before it 
two years. At that time Gholanm 
Mahommed, the Rohillah,who fought 
against the British in 1794, was in 
the pay of the Kangrah Rajah. 
(Abul Fazel, Raper, th Register, 
Ve. §c.) 

K.aniyeE.—A_ small town in the 
provinee of Gujrat, distriet of Wer- 
rear, situated a few miles sonth 
from: Rahdunpoor. ‘This place con- 
tains about 250 honses, and is sur- 
rounded by a diteh eight feet deep, 
aud sloping from 12 to one foot broad 
atthe bottum. On the immer bank a 
small breast-work is thrown np, and 
a few matehlocks stationed behind 
it ure sufficient to keep off the pre- 
datory cavalry, with which this part 
of Gujrat swarms, ‘There are two 
or three large tanks here, but during 
the dry season the water is brackish. 
(Maemiurdo, Se.) 

Kanoce, (Canyacubja).— A dis- 
trict in the province of Agra, ex- 
tending along the east side of the 
Ganges. ‘The soilis generally sandy, 
bat well cultivated, with abundance 
of mango clumps, and but little 
jungle. When the rains have been 
deficient the crops fail, except where 
the cultivators, with much labour, 
wafer the fields from wells. By 
Abul Fazel, in 1582, it is described 
as follows; 

“ Sirear Kanoge, containing 30 
mahals; measurement, 2,776,67. 
beegalis; revenue, 52,584,607 dams. 
This sircar furnishes 3765 cavalry, 
and 188,350 inlantry.” 

Kanocr.—A town of great anti- 
guity and celebrity in the province 
of Agra, situated on the west of the 
Ganges, Lat, 279. 5. N. Long. 79°. 
§2/. Ei. That river is now about two 
miles distant, bnta canal has been 
eut, which makes a beud towards 
the town, and brings the saercd 
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stream close to the citadel. The 
town at present consists of but onc 
street, but, for an extent of six 
mniles, the mixture of small pieces 
of brick, and the oceasional vestiges 
of a building, point out the site of 
this ancient capital of Tiindostan. 
Here are the tombs of two Mahom- 
medan saints, who lie in state under 
two mausoleums on an elevation co- 
vered with trees. rom the terrace, 
which surrounds them, is a pleasant 
view of the plain, covered with ru- 
ined temples and tombs, and every 
where little images are scen lying 
under the trees broken to picces. 
No buildings of any consequence 
now remain, and the brick walls, 
which appear of no great antiquity, 
are going rapidly to decay. Ancient 
coins, of an irregular shape, are fre- 
quently fonnd among the rums, in- 
seribed with sanscrit characters, and 
having sometimes the figure of a 
Hindvo deity on one side. 

Kanoge, in the remote times of 
Hiindoo history, was a place of great 
celebrity, and the capital of a pow- 
erful empire, which existed at the 
period ot the Mahommedan inva- 
sion. The name Kanyacubja (Ka- 
noge) is derived from the sanscerit 
Kanya, signifying a damscl, and 
Kubja, a spinal curve, and refers to 
a well-known story related in the 
Hindoo mythological poems. The 
language of Kanoge appears to form 
the ground-work of the modern 
Hindostani, known also by the ap- 
pellation of Hindi, or Hindivi. Ra- 
jahs of Kanoge are mentioned by 
Ferishta so early as 1008; and it 
was conquered, though uot perma- 
nently retamed, by Mahmood of 
Ghizni, in A. D. 1018. 

‘Travelling distance from Agra 217 
mniles; from Lucknow, 75; from 
Delhi, 214; and from Calcutta, 719 
miles. (Colebrooke, Lord Valentia, 
Remnel, Ramayon, &c:) 

Kaptni Iste, (Pulo Kapim, or 
Tron Wood Island).—A. small unin- 
habited island, about 25 miles in cir- 
cumference, lying off the west coast 
of Sumatra, and situated ucarly un- 
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der the equator. In the charts it is 
usually named Batu, while to Batu 
the name of Mintaon is erroneously 
assigned, 

Karan.— A town belonging to 
the Maharattas, in the province of 
Gujrat, 17 miles 8. FE. from Ahmed- 
abad. Lat. 22°. 46". N. Long. 72% 
45’. BE. 

Karakeeta Ispe.—A small island 
in the Eastern Seas, situated to the 
south of Sangir. Lat. 3°. 74. N. 
Long. 125°. 25’. U. It is cultivated 
and inhabited. 

Karasser.—aA small town in the 
provinee of Bejapoor, 45 miles N. E. 
from Mervitch. Lat. 179. 26. N. 
Long. 75°. 28’. E. In this place are 
a considerable, number of Mahom- 
medans, who subsist mostly ou alms, 
in a state of filth and sloth. These 
Mussulmaun devotces, although the 
most intolerant on the face of the 
earth, crave and take charity from 
all religions. (Joon, §:c.) 

KarGauw, (Caragrama).—A town 
in the Maharatta territories, in the 
provinee of Khandesh, district of 
Bejapoor, Lat. 21°. 54. N. Long. 
73°. 35’. EB. 

Karica, (Caricala).—A town on 
the sea-coast of the province of 
‘Tanjore, 50 niles 13. by N. from the 
city of Tanjore. Lat. 10% 55” N. 
Long. 79°. 54. E. The territory 
around this place is extreinely fer- 
tile, and produces abimdance of 
rice; and salt is also made and ex- 
ported. 

In the Carnatic wars, from 1740 
to 1763, Karical was a place of con- 
siderable importance, and strongly 
fortified. In 1760 it was taken from 
the french by Colonel Monson. At 
this period of history the French, 
by purchase and cession from the 
Tanjore government, had acquired 
districts round the fort, compre- 
hending 118 villages ; the revenuc 
of which, with the customs of the 
port and town, produced 30,000 pa- 
sodas per annum. (Orme, Sonnerat, 
§e. &e.) 

Karnata.—aAn ancient THindoo 
gcographical division, which com- 
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prchended all the igh table land in 
the south of India, sitnated above 
the Ghauts. By a fatality nnexam- 
pled in the history of nations, it has 
lost its name, which has been trans- 
ferred to adjacent provinces on 
the sea-coasts of India, under the 
appeHlations of Carnatic and Ca- 
nara, 

‘Khe conunon Canara, or Karna- 
taca character aud language, are 
used by the natives of all those 
countries, from Coimbetoor north to 
Balky, near Beeder, and within the 
paralleis of the Eastern Ghauts to 
the Western. ‘This region compre- 
hends the modern provinces of My- 
sore, Sera, Upper Bednore, Soonda, 
Goa, Adoni, Kachoer, Camoul, the 
Doab of the Krishna, and ‘foom- 
buddra; and a considerable part of 
the modern provinces of Bejapoor 
and Beeder, as far as the source of 
the Krishna. The junction of the 
three languages—the Telinga, the 
Maharatta, and the Canara, takes 
place somewhere about the city of 
Beeder, in the Deccan. ‘The Haiga 
Brahmins in Canara consider the 
QWarnataca as tlicir proper tongue; 
and all accounts, or inscriptions on 
stone, whether in the vulgar lan- 
guage or i sanscrit, are written in 
the Karnataca character, which is 
nearly the same with the andray, or 
old writing of ‘Velingana. 

The principal rivers of the south 
of India, that have their rise on the 
table land of Karnata, are the 
Krishna, the ‘Tooinbuddra, the Cau- 
very, and the Pennar; all of which, 
although rising within from 30 or 
50 miles of the Malabar Coast, run 
castward into the Bay of Bengal, 
proving a general dcchvity towards 
that quarter. 

Yn ihe remote periods of Hindoo 
history arnata existed as a power- 
ful empire, which comprchended 
great part of the south of India; 
and, in the cighth century of the 
Christian era, is ascertained to have 
been governed by the Bellala Rayas; 
at which time Balagami, in the My- 
sure province, is said to have been 
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the capital, and the Jain the preva- 
lent religion of the kingdom. (Mac- 
henzie, F. Buchanan, Wilks, Renuel, 
Colebrooke, Sc.) 

Kairoury, (Kerudi)—A town in 
the provinee of Agra, 70 miles S. W. 
from the city of Agra. Lat. 26°. 35’. 
N. Long. 77°. E. 

This town is situated on the Puch- 
peree, a small river with high per- 
pendicular banks, which during the 
rainy scason swells to a torrent, and 
on the other side is almost surround- 
ed by deep and extensive ravines. 
The tort is in the centre of the town, 
which is surrounded by a good stone 
wall with bastions. The rajah is of 
the Rajpoot tribe of Jadoo, which 
formerly reigned at Biana. They 
have gradually heen stripped of their 
best possessions by the Maharattas ; 
the revenues of this little state not 
exceeding one and a half lacks of 
rupees, out of which the Peshwa 
claims a tribute of 20,000 rupees. 
The most productive part of its ter- 
ritory is a narrow valley, which ex- 
tends 30 miles to the Bumnass River, 
and is scarcely a mile in breadth. 
(Broughton, §c.) 

KaweceL, (Cavil).—A large dis- 
trict in the Nizam’s territories, in 
the province of Berar, situated prin- 
cipally between the 2ist and 22d 
degrees of north latitude. By Abul 
Fazel, in 1582, it is described as 
follows: 

“ Sircar Kaweel, containing 46 
mahals; revenne, 134,874,048 dams ; 
seyurghal, 12,874,048 dams.” ‘The 
chief town is Ellichpoor, and_ the 
principal river the Poornah, by which 
it is intersected. 

Kayns, (or Kiayns).—In the inter- 
mediate space between Bengal, Ara- 
can, Ava Proper, and the province of 
Munipoor, or Cassay, is an cxten- 
sive mountainous and woody tract, 
oceupied by many rude tribes. ‘The 
most distinguished among these are 
called by the Binnans NKayus, but 
by themselves Kolonn; and many 
have, since the conquest of Aracan 
by the Binmans, been infiueneed to 
quit the mountains, and settle iu the 
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plains. They speak « dialect peceu- 
liar to themselves, and appear dis- 
tinct from all the surromnding tribes. 
They are remarkable for simple ho- 
nest industry and inoffensive man- 
ners, accompanied by the radest no- 
tions respecting religion. 'Vhcy have 
no idea of a place of tuture reward 
and punishinent, and deny the ex- 
istence of sin in their country. ‘They 
burn their dead, and collect the 
ashes, which, after certain ceremo- 
nies, are carricd ta a place of inter- 
ment, and on the sod which covers 
then is taid a.wooden image of the 
deceased. hey believe their deity 
resides on the great mountain 
Gnowa, which the Birmans have 
never vet invaded. When a Kaya 
dics within the jurisdiction of the 
Birmans, the relations of the de- 
ceased always convey the urn and 
image of the departed person to this 
momutain, there to be deposited in 
the sacred earth. These people have 
no Ietters, nor any law except cus- 
toin, to which the Birmans leave 
them, never interfering in their niu- 
nieipal or social cconomy. 

The temales of this tribe have 
their faces tattooed all over in lines, 
mostly describing segments of cir- 
cles, which gives them a most ex- 
traordinary and hideous appearance, 
(Symes, #. Buchanan, Se.) 

KEDARNATH, (Atedara Natha),— 
A plaee of Hindoo pilgriinage iu 
Northern Hindostan, situated in the 
province of Serinagur. Lat. 30°. 
522 N. Loug. 79°. 19’. U- 

This place lies about 14 or 15 
iniles of direct distanee to the W. 
N. W. of Bhadrinath; but the in- 
termcdiate hills arc inaccessible from 
snow; and travelicrs are obliged to 
make a cirenitous route by the way 
of Josimath. The road to Keduar- 
nath is much obstructed, and in 
many places leads over beds of snow, 
extending for several miles. By 
tle time the pilgrimage to Kedar- 
nath is completed, Bhadrinat'i is 
ready to reccive visi ors, who, hav- 
ing paid their devotions, return by 
the road of Nandaprayaga and Car- 
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naprayaga,’ and thus conehide the 
grand circle of pilgrimage. 

The ceremonies undergoue here 
hy the Hindoos differ in ue respect 
from the customs usually observed 
at the other places of holy ablutias. 
After washing away their inpuritics, 
the men whose fathers are dead, and 
those of the female sex who are wi- 
dows, submit to the operation of 
tonsure. Cue day suffiecs for the ob- 
servation of these rites, and very 
few remain more than two days; but 
cndeavour to effect their retreat from 
the hills before the commencement 
of the periodical rains. (2taper, Se.) 

Kesx-purm River.—This is the 
great western branch of the ITra- 
waddy or Ava River, and derives its 
name from the Kayn  tribe—the 
name signifying the Fountain of the 
Kayns, It arrives in the Birman 
country from the N. W. and sepa- 
rates it from the conquered province 
The Birmans say it has 
its souree in a dake three months’ 
journey to the northward, and is na- 
vigable, as far as the Ava dominions 
extend, for vessels of burthen. The 
inost distant town in the possession 
of the Birmans on the banks of this 
river is Nakicung, where it joius the 
eastern branch of the lrawaddy ; it 
is rather more than a mile broad. 
(Symes, F. Buchanan, §¢.) 

Krevan Jste,—A_ small island 
abont 20 imiles in cirenmfereice, 
lying off the western extremity of 


Ceram. Lat. 8°. lo Se ome ia7 
55’. FE. ‘his island is inhabited, 


and well planted with cocoa nut and 
plantain trees. 

Keerpoy, (Cri). — A town in 
the province of Bengal, district of 
Burdwan, 40 miles \. W. from Cal- 
cutta. Lat. 22°. 46. N. Loug. 87°. 
44’. E. This is the seat of a com- 
mercial residency. 

KherrixG Tstu—aAn island about 
45 miles in cireumfercuce, separated 
fron the south-east end of the Island 
of Ceram by a narrow strait. Lat. 
3°, 50) S.gOn aioe |. 

hepceree, (Ayari).—aA village 
and bazar in the province of Bengal, 
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situated at the month of the Hoogh- 
$y River, which here expands to a 
Dreadth of nearly nine miles across, 
52 miles S. by W. fron: Caleutta. 
Hat, 21°, 56°.N. Long. 85° 167. Is. 

This is aamneh healthier station 
than Dismond Parbour; and ships 
of war, nnless compelled by strong 
reasons, Should never go higher up 
the river. Tfere a naval officer on 
the part of the Company is esta- 
hhshed, who inahes daily reports to 
governinent of the ships that arrive 
and sail, During the rainy season 
ships sometimes lic here a long time, 
on aweconmt of the freshes of the ri- 
ver. On shore the country is a low, 
swampy, salt morass, and particu- 
larly pernicions to Murepean consti- 
tufious, Many tropical fruits and 
other refreshments may be procured 
here, 

Kevat, (Willat, the Fort).—The 
capital of Balooehistan, and the re- 
sidence of iis sovercizn, Mahmood 
Whan, Lat. 299 6’. N. Long. 67° 
57, Fi. 

This town stands ona small hill, 
on the west side of a rich valley, 
ahouf 12 miles in length, and not 
excecding two in breadth, surround- 
ed by lofty mountains, whieh in 
Winter are covered with snow; but, 
in the summer, afford pasture for 
nnimerons tlocks of fat-tidled sheep, 
canicls, and goats. 

From its elevated situation, the 
town of Kelat, at a distanee, las 
a prepossessing appearance, which 
Joes not improve on closer in- 
speetion. The streets are narrow 
and dirty, and the houses built of 
halfburned briek, the upper stories 
approaching cach other across ihe 
street. ‘Uhe city is populous, and 
comlains above 4000 houses; 400 of 
which are inhabited by the Babee 
Patan merchants aud Hindoos. ‘The 
latter are compuied to exceed 500 
In number, and receive great encou- 
rageineut from the govermnent, a 
small dnty being levicd for the sup- 
port of their pageda. ‘The bazar is 
well supplied, and the town exli- 
hits au appearance of trade and 
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prosperity nousnal in this miserable 
country. Tn the neighbourhood are 
many gardens producing various Eu- 
ropean fmits, but the proportion of 
ground capable of cultivation in this 
qnarter is barely suflicient tor the 
population, which in adverse seasons 
depends on Cutch Gundava for sup- 
plies of grain. 

The city of Kkelat is merely en- 
closed by a low aud wall, birt the 
palace of the Khan, which stands on 
aligh hill, commanding a compleie 
view of the country; is considered 
hy the natives impregnable. (Ain- 
net, Christie, §c.) 

KELLAMANGALUM, (Killa Manga- 
lam, the Prosperous Fort),—A small 
iown in the ceded districts of the 
Mysore, annexed to the Barramahal. 
Lat. 129. 35°, N. Long. 75° 51, BE. 
This place contains above 3800 houses, 
and has a small forl.with two reser- 
voirs, In the neighbourhood the dry 
field forms by far the greater part of 
the arable land. Poppies are culti- 
vated for the purpose of procuring 
opium. When (he seed of this plant 
is allowed to ripen, an intoxicating 
liquor ealled post is composed from 
it, much used for inebriation both 
hy the Mahommedans and Hindoos. 
Considerable numbers of eattle are 
alsa reared near Kellamangalum. 
The woods and wastes adjacent are 
much frequented by traders in grain 
called lumbadics, or brinjarrics, who 
even in tine of peaec cannot en- 
tirely abstain from plunder. 

The country trom hence to Wora- 
gan Tully, distant seven iniles, con- 
sists of low rocky hills overgrown 
with brash wood, and interspersed 
with considerable portions of arable 
ground. Of this the soil of the first 
quality forms one-fifth, of the second 
quality two-filths, and of the third 
and fourth qualities each one-fifth, 
(EF. Buchanan, &e.) 

Kervpoory, (Ahelapurt).—A small 
district in the province of Delhi, si- 
inated about the 29th degree of north 
latitude, and bounded on the north 
by the Kemaoon Mountains. ‘The 
suil of this district is fertile, but it 
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still contains a great extent of land 
overgrown with extensive forests. 
When the Institutes of Acber were 
compiled, it appears to have been 
comprehended in the division of 
Sumbhalpoor ; in 1801 it was ceded 
to the Company by the Nahob of 
Oude, and was annexed to the col- 
lectorship of Bareily. 

Ke.poory.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, 48 miles N. N. E. 
from Bareily, and the capital of a 
small district of the same nanie. 
Lat. 28°, 59’. N. Long. 79°. 39’. E. 

Kemaoon, (Camaon).—A district 
in Northern Hindostan, situated 
principally between the 29th and 
30th degrees of north latitude ; the 
hilly part of which belongs to the 
Rajah of Nepaul, and the turryc, or 
lower part, to the British govern- 
ment, having been ceded in 1801 by 
the Nabob of Onde. The territory 
of this district is separated from that 
of Scrinagur by a range of moun- 
tains, on which stands the village of 
Chiring. Lat. 30°. 6’. N. 

After passing this chain of hills 
the contrast is remarkable. ‘The 
hills of Kemaoon appear to rise in a 
regular gentle acclivity from their 
Bases, aud the soil is of rich carth, 
siving birth to fine verdure and ex- 
tensive forests. The country also 
divides into rather spacious vallies, 
rendered fertile by tillage, and the 
cultivation is more extended, and 
carried further np the hills than in 
Serinagur, with a greater population. 
On the frontier scveral of the vil- 
lages are divided, one half belonging 
to Serinagnr, and one half to Ke- 
maoon, an arrangement which does 
not appear founded in sound policy. 
In this district are many small and 
rapid rivers, such as the Gaumathi, 
the Garuda Gunga, the Barrul, and 
the Cansila. Prior to 1791 the moun- 
tainous part of this district was sub- 
dued by the Nepaulese; and, in 
1808, the expelled Rajah of Ke- 
maoon resided at Rampeoor as a tch- 
sildar (subordinate cotlector of the 
revenue), under the British govern- 
ment, In 1582 Abul Fazel describes 
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the Kemaoon Mountains, and at- 
tnbutes to them a great many va- 
Iuable articles which they do not 
produce :—“ A part of the northern 
mountains of this soubah is called 
Kemaoon, where there are miues of 
gold, silver, lead, iron, orpiment, 
aud borax. Here are also found 
abundance of musk decr, ketass 
cows, silk worms, falcons of various 
kinds, goats, horses, and plenty of 
honey.” 

The city of Almora is the capital 
both of the Kemaoon and tlie Al- 
mora districts. (Raper, Kirkpatrick, 
Abul Fazel, §c.) 

Kenneri.—A_ collection of re- 
markable caverns excavated in thc 
mountains of the Island of Salsctte, 
near to Bombay. The Portuguese 
formerly fitted up one of thcin asa 
church, and consequently thought it 
their duty to deface all the most Pa- 
gan looking sculptares. 

At present the fine teak ribs for 
snpporting the roof are almost gone, 
and the portico is not so elegant as 
that at Carli. On the sides are two 
gigantic figures, each 25 feet high, 
standing erect with their hands close 
to their bodies, and their heels closo 
together, which resemble the figures 
of Buddha seen in Ceylon. On each 
side of the great cave are smaller 
oncs apparently unfinished. 

Ascending the hill the caves be- 
come so numerous, that they resem- 
ble an excavated city. Some of them 
are small, and seem adapted for pri- 
vate dwellings, having a reservoir of 
water, but others are of a larger 
size. One of them has a long ve- 
randa in front, the chamber within 
which is 40 feet square, having the 
sides covered with figures of Jain 
Narrow doorways in three 
sides of the cave lead to cells of 10 
feet by six, in each of which there 
is a raised seat; the fourth side has 
one door, and several windows look~ 
ing into the veranda. The small 
caves are ina variety of shapes, and 
the pillars which support them are 
not less varions. 

The large square cave is situated 
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in a ravine, where there are shrubs 
and trees, and render the spot cooler 
than any other part of the subterra- 
neous cily. ‘The summit of the 
mountain commands a fine prospect 
over woods aud hills, and arms of 
the sea; to the continent of India 
en the one hand, and to the ocean 
on the other. 
KERCOLANG Istr.—Scec ToLour. 
Kerings, (Caranja).— A large 
walled town, with a fine tank of 
water, inthe province of Berar, the 
Javhire of Soubah Khan.’ 
Kerter.—tPhisis the principal town 
belonging to Mecr’Thara, one of the 
Amecrs of Sinde. It is larger than 
Corachie, and is situated on an is- 
land in the River Indus. The chief 
villages in its vicinity are Bohur 
Kadhun, Uselee, and Wahnace. 
Neys Isve.—Three islands of con- 
siderable extent in the Eastern Seas, 
situated about the 135d degree of 
eastern longitude, and between the 
fifth and sixth degrees of north lati- 
tude. They are nanied Key Watela, 
Little and Great Key Islands, but 
respecting them nothing beyond their 
geographical situation is known, 
Keyper, (Cardi)—A town in the 
province of Bahar, district of Chutta 
Nagpoor, 235 miles W. by N. from 
Caleutta. Lat. 22% 46’. N. Long. 
84° 40’. E. 


ee ae 


KHANDESH, (Ahandesa). 


A province in the Decean, si- 
tnated principally between the 21st 
and 23d-degrecs of north latitude. 
To the north itis bounded by Mal- 
wah; on the south by Aurungabad 
and Berar; on the east it has Berar ; 
and on the west the province of Guj- 
rat. In length it may be estimated 
at 290 miles, by 90 miles the average 
breadth. 

Khandesh was one of the small 
soubahs, formed during the reign of 
Acber, trom conquests made south of 
the Nerbuddah. It then oceupied 
the space betwixt Malwah on the 
north; Berar on the cast; aud Ah- 
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medungger (afterwards Aumngabad) 
ou the west and south; but its houn- 
daries has sinee fluctuated consider- 
ably. In the Ayeen Acberry it is 
deseribed as follows ; 

“Vhe soubah of Dandees. ‘This 
soubah was originally called Khan- 
dees, but upon the congnest of the 
fortress of Ascer, the mame was 
changed to Dandees. Et is situated 
in the second climate, In length 
from Poorgong, which joins to Hin- 
diah, to Selung, bordering on the 
territory of Ahmednuggur, it mea- 
sures 75 coss; and the breadth trom 
Jamood, which coutines it towards 
Berar and Pall, joining to Malwah, 
is 50 coss. It is bounded on the 
N. W. by Malwah; Kalneh confines 
it to the south; on the cast lies Be- 
rar; and on the north large monn- 
tains. ‘The sonbah of Khandesh con- 
tains 32 mahals ; revenue 12,647,072 
tungehs.” i 

This is one of the original Maha- 
ratta provinces, and is remarkably 
strong by nature. Within one day’s 
march nearly twenty fortresses, all 
in sight in different directions may 
he counted. Chandore, Unky, 'Tun- 
ky, Saler, Roulce,.Nassick, Trim- 
muck, Galna, Mongy, and ‘Tougy, 
are all places of this description. 
The ridge of the Western Ghants 
extends aloug the ‘uptee River, 
from whence there are passes down 
to Kitandesh; which province, al- 
though of an irregular surface, and 
containing many strong holds, is not 
mountainous, ‘Phe chief rivers are 
the Nerbuddah and the 'Tuptee, and 
the principal towns Boorhanpoor, 
Hasser, or Ascer, and Hindia. 

A considerable portion of Khan- 
desh is possessed hy the Holear fa- 
mily, being like the province of Mal- 
wah divided hetween the Peshwa, 
Lfolear, and Sindia, but much the 
Jargest part is possessed by the two 
latter powers, Abounding in strong 
holds, oecupied by petty native chiefs, 
the revenue is collected with great 
difficulty, and generally requires the 
intervention of a military force. The 
province generally is fertile, and to- 
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lerably well watered ; but, owing to 
the nature of the government, iu- 
differently cultivated, and but thinly 
populated. A very great proportion 
of the inhabitants (probably the five- 
sixths) are Hindoos of the Brahmin- 
ical persnasion, and may be esti- 
inate] not to exceed 2,000,000 in 
nuinber, 

In the beginning of the 15th cen- 
tury Khaudesh was governed by in- 
dependent sovercigns, claiming their 
descent trem Omar, and residing at 
Aseer as their capital; but towards 
the elase of the ceniury it was coin- 
pletely snbdued, and annexed to the 
Mogul empire. (Abul Fazel, Tone, 
the Marquis Wellesley, Tiennel, §c.) 

AHAsSGUNGE,(Khajganj),—A town 
in the province of Agra, district of 
Furruckabad, 64 miles N. W. from 
the town of Furruckabad. Lat. 27°. 
52’. N. Long. 78°. 36’. Ei. 

KHEMLASA.—A large walled town, 
with a fort adjoining, situated in the 
province of Alalwah, 94 miles S. W. 
irom Chatierpoor. Let. 24°. 15! N. 
Long. 75°. 36’. BE. ‘This place be- 
longs to the district of Saga, or Sau- 
gur, which is distant about 34 miles 
to the southward. (Hunter, &e.) 

Kireroo.—A town in Tibet, si- 
tuated (o the north of the great Hi- 


malaya ridge of mountains. Lat. 
25°, 13’. N. Long, 85°. 45°. FE. This 


was once a large place, but is now 
inconsiderable, having been laid 
waste prior to 1790 by an incursion 
of the Kala Soogpa Tartars, who 
occupy the country north of Joon- 
gale, and who for some time pos- 
sessed themselves of Iuassa. A con- 
siderable trade subsisis betwixt Ne- 
panl aud this place, which nominally 
belongs to the Dalai Lama of Lassa, 
but is in fact possessed by the Chi- 
nese. From Kheroo there are 10 
suowy monntains to be seen in the 
northern quarter; but there are in 
the south, the west, and the south- 
east quarters. (irkpatrick, §c.) 
KHOOSHALGHUR,( Ahash-hal ghar). 
—A mud fort with donble walls, 
yound bastions, and aditeh, situated 
in the province of Ajmeer, 68 miles 
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S. E. from Jeypoor. Lat. 26°. 27'. 
E. 

Kuoosucut.—A well built small 
hill fort in the province of Bejapoor, 
district of Bancapoor, strongly si- 
tuated on the top of a rising ground 
in the midst of an extensive plain of 
so regular a desvent, that it forms a 
glacis on every side. Lat. 15°, 29’. 
Long, 75°. 13’. E. 

Kuozpar.—A_ town in the pro- 
vinee of Baloochisian, the residenec 
of Meer Morad Ali, one of the prin- 
cipal Baloochee Aineers of tlie hum- 
burance tribe. Its situation has not 
been correctly ascertained, but it is 
somewhere about 36°. 30°. N. and 
67’. E. 

This place stands in a small ro- 
mantie valley of the same naine, be- 
tween two tremendous ridges of bare 
rocky monntalus, which is tolerably 
well cultivated, and watered by a 
stream flowing through the centre. 
The town is walled, and has a good 
bazar. Although a Mahommedan 
town, the Hindoos are held in great 
esteem, and possess a pagoda dedi- 
eated to the geddess Cali. Wheu 
winter approaches, on account of the 
severity of the climate, the chicf and 
all the richer class of persons retire 
southward to Cutch Gmnndava, to 
avoid the intense cold, which among 
these elevated vallies congeals the 
water. From henee to Kelat, ihe 
capital of Baloochistan, is three days 
journey. (Christie, Kinneir, Se.) 

Kuyrasap.—A distriet in the Na- 
boh of Onde’s territories, situated 
principally between the 27th aud 28th 
degrees of north latitude. By Abul 
Fazcl, in 1582, this district is de- 
scribed as follows: 

“ Sirear Khyrabad, containing 22 
mahals, measurenient 1,987,700 bee- 
gahs; revenue 43,644,531 dams. 
Seyurghal 1,715,342 dams. ‘This sir- 
ear furnishes 1160 cavalry, and 27,800 
nifantry.” 

This is a fertile, well watered dis- 
trict, but the cultivation inferior to 
that of the adjacent districts in the 
Doab. The principal crops are har- 
ley, wheat, tobacco, and small pews, 


KISITENGUNGA RIVER. 


The soit is of a sandy uature, and 
during the dry season clonds of dust 
are raised by the wind, vet in the 
cold season the crops are frequently 
injured by the frost. Phere are some 
fields of sugar cane, but this spevies 
of eulfivation is as yet imnperfeet. 

The principal rivers are the Gan- 

ges, the Gowgrah, and the Goomty ; 
and the chief towns Khyrabad, 
Shahabad, and Narangabad.  (Teu- 
nant, Abul Iazel, \e.) 

KHYRiBAD.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Onde, 40 miles travelling 
distanee north tram Lucknow, the 
capital of a district of the same 
name, Lat. 279.29’, N. Long, 80°. 
45’. B. 

KuyrPoor.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Sinde, the residence of Meer 
Sohrab, ene of the aimecrs or prinecs 
of that extensive country. Et stands 
six days journey by laud from fHy- 
derabad, the eapital of Siade, and 
four by water. itis a pince of some 
trade, and noted for the dyeing of 
cloths. 

Kivrkary.—A_ town on the sea- 
coast of the Southern Carnatic, dis- 
trict of Marawas, 127 mifes N. FE. 
from Cape Comorin. Lat. 9°. 15'.N. 
Long. 75°. 534. E. 

Kimepy, (Cunadi)—A town in 
the Northern Cirears, 83 miles, W. 
from Ganjam. Lat. 16°, 45% N. 
Long, 34°. 11. 8 

Rix vroor—A. small town in the 
Carnatic, near to whieh is the highest 
pagoda, or Eindoo temple, in the 


province, being 222 feet in height. 
Bat, 12°. 16". N. Lone. aero’. 
i 


Kirtirpoor, (Mirtipura, the fa- 
mous City)— A town in the valley of 
Nepaul, about three yo s West from 
Patn. Lat. 279. 30’. VN. Long. 85° 
Se ali 

This place was once the seat of an 
independent prince, thongh at the 
period of Purtai Narrain’s (the Goor- 
Khali Rajal’s) invasion, it was in- 
cluded in the territory of Path. It 
is said at one period to have reckon- 
ed 6000 honses or families within 
ify jurisdiction, but it is at present a 
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place of no great extent or consider- - 
ation. 

When Purthi Narrain, the Ghoor- 
khali Rajah, took this place in 1768, 
he was so enraged at the long and 
obstinate defence made by the in- 
habitants, that he ordered the noses 
and lips of all the survivors, without 
exception of age or sex, to be cut 
off; and the name of the city to be 
changed to Naskatapoor, whieh sig- 
nifies the town of cut noses. This 
edict appears to have been strictly 
enforecd, as 23 years afterwards the 
British ambassador at Nepaul found 
many persons who had outlived this 
mutilation. (Airkpatrich, Mather Gu- 
seppe, Se. Xe.) 

KirwaL.—A town belonging to 
the Maharattas, in the provinee of 
Malwah, 42 miles N. W. from Bil- 
sah. Lat. 24°, 2.N. Long. 769.13’. EE. 

KIsHENAGUR Disrricr, (Arishna 
Nogar).—Sce Nuppe.a. 

KISHENAGUR.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, situated on the 8, 1. 
side of the Jctlinghy River, 62 miles 
N. by E. from Caleutta. Lat, 23°. 
26’. N. Long. §8° 35’. FE. 

KisHeNAGUR.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Ajmeer, 13 miles 8. EF. from 
the city of Ajmeer, ate26°732". 
N. Long. 75°. 1. fi, 

This is the eaptial ofa small but in- 
dependent principality, in the neigh- 
hourhcad of Ajincer, the revenues 
of which amount to four lacks of ru- 
pees per annum, The rajah’s rela- 
tions and the descendants of his fa- 
mily amount in nuinber to near 5000, 
and are all fed and married at the 
rajal’s expense, whose government 
is completely patriarehal. In retarn 
they act as soldiers, and defend the 
state. The rajaliis of the Rhatore 
tribe of Rajpoots, hut the majerity 
of the cultivators are Jauts. (Brough- 
ton, G. Thomas, <c.) 

Kisnexcunca River, (Arishna 
Ganga, Black River).—-Vhis_ river 
has its source in the mountains to 
the north of the Packoli district, and 
alter a short course joins the Jhyinm 
River on the north-western (rontier 
of the province of Lahore. 
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KisHrewar, (Cashthavar, abownd- 
ing mm WWood).—A district in the 
north-eastern extremity of the pro- 
vinee of Lahore, situated principally 
between the 33d and 34th degrees of 
north latitude, and bounded on the 
north west by the southern range of 
Cashinere Hills. 

This district is in general very hilly 
aud woody, and but thinly inhabited, 
the climatein winter being extremely 
cold, It is intersected by the River 
Chinauh, which in some places is 70 
yards broad, and extremely rapid. 
At the village of Nausman itis cross- 
ed in a basket slung to a rope, reach- 
ing from side to side, which is pulled 
along the rope with its goods or pas- 
sengers, and then back again. In 
1783 this was one of the few inde- 
pendent Hindoo districts remaining 
in India, yet the chief was a Mahom- 
medau. It probably still remains 
independent, having few attractions 
for invaders. (Foster, Se.) 

KasHfewar.—A town in the pro- 
sinee of Lahore, named also ‘Trilok- 
nath, sittated close to the sonthern 
range of Cashmere Hills, and 94 miles 
V8.1. frou the city of Cashmere. 
Lats 34°. 7". Ne Long, 75°. 20% EB. 

Kisser.—A sinall island, abont 20 
miles in eireumi{erence, lying off the 
noith-eastern extremity of 'Pimor. 
Its? .go’. S. Juong.127°.. 4)... 
Ti is inhabited, and affords refresh- 
ments and water for shipping. 

Kistna River, (Arishna, the Sable). 
—Vhis river has ifs souree in the 
Western Ghauts, not far from Sata- 
rah, in the province of Bejapoor, and 
only 50 miles from the west coast of 
India. From hence it proeceds in a 
S.W, direction, until it reaches Mer- 
yiteh, when its bulk is greatly in- 
ereased by the junction of the River 
Warnah, formed by: a varicty of 
streamlets that fall from the Ghauts. 
After this bending more to the east- 
ward it receives the accession of the 
Malpuba, Gutpurba, Beemah, and 
‘Toombuddra, and with an augment- 
ed yolume proceeds to the Bay of 
Bengal, where it forms the northern 
boundary of the Guntoor Circar. 
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During its conrse, whieh, ineluding 
the windings, may be estimated at 
650 miles, it waters and iertilizes the 
provinces of Bejapoor, Beeder, Hy- 
derabad, and the districts of Paul- 
naud, Guntoor, and Condapilly. The 
term Krishna signifies black or dark 
blue, and is the name of the favour- 
ite deity of the Hindoes—an inear- 
nation of the preserving power, 
Vishnu. 

This river forms the proper bound- 
ary of the Deccan, as understood by 
the best Mahommedan authors, and 
the south of India—a name in mo- 
cern times restricted to the regions 
south of the Krishna, miscailed the 
Peninsula. The earliest Mahom- 
medan army that crossed this river 
was led in 1310 by Kafoor against 
Dhoor Summooder, the capital of 
Bellal Deo, sovereign of Kamata, a 
Hindoo empire then existing, which 
comprehended all the clevated table 
Jand above the eastern and western 
chain of mountains. (Wilks, Moor, 
J, Grant, &e.) 

KistNaPATNAM, (Arishnapatan).— 
A town on the sea-coast of the Car- 
natie, 87 miles N. from Madras, Lat. 
14’. 19’. N. Long. 80°. 16’. E. 

KisTNAGHERRY, (Krishna-ghir?). 
—A town and fortress in the pro- 
vince of Barramahal, 105 miles west 
from Seringapatam. Lat. 12°. 32%. 
N. Long. 78°. 23’. E, 

Near to this place the country 
consists of a plain, in which are scat- 
tered high rocky, insulated moun- 
tains, of a very singular and grand 
appearanee, That on which the fort 
is situated is 700 feet in perpendi- 
enlar height. and so remarkably bare 
wnd steep, that it was never taken 
exeept by snrprise. In Nov. 1791, 
the British troops were repulsed with 
considerable loss in an attempt to 
storm this fortress; along with the 
district it was subsequently ceded to 
the British, who destroyed the forti- 
fications, Which from the aliered si- 
tuation of affairs in the Mysore be- 
came unnecessary. 

Much of the plain iv this neigh- 
bourbood is rice ground; but the 
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soil, although well watered, ts poor. 
‘The road from Ryacottah to Kist- 
nagherry leads mostly through war- 
row detiles among hills covercd with 
brushwood, which is also the case 
from henee to Mialapaddy. This 
fast town, although placed in the 
eentre of the Barramahal, never be- 
longed to that provinee, having been 
long annexed to Arcot. (F. Bucha- 
nan, Dirom, Salt, ec.) 

Kisty.—An Afghan town, situ- 
ated to the west of the Indus, in the 
province of THajyhan, 120 miles S.W. 
from Mooltan. Lat. 29° 18’. N. 
Loug. 70°. 3’. FE. 

Kirroor.—A town and small dis- 
triel in the Peshwa’s territorics, in 
the province of Bejapoor, 20 miles 
S. E. trom Merriteh. 

This place was originally tributary 
to the Poonah state, and the dessaye 
had a few villages in the jaghire ; 
but, after the death of the Peshwa, 
Madhurow, the dessaye, took advan- 
tage of the convulsions that ensued, 
and usurped the whole. In 180+ 
the renter of the district complained 
to General Wellesley that, thongh a 
subject of the Peshwa’s, his country 
was plundered and devastated, not 
only by two neighbouring feudato- 
ries of his highnesses (Goklah and 
Appah Dessaye), but also by the 
Peshwa’s own deputy, the sirsoubah. 
By the interposition of the British 
government peace was restored, and 
the dessaye compelled to fulfil: his 
engagements with the Peshwa; but 
at the same time proteeted in his 
own just rights. This district is fer- 
tile, and during a period of peace 
may he expected to yield from five 
to six Jacks of rupees per annum. 
(USS. Se.) 

KosraGur River.—A small river 
in the province of Gundwana, whieh 
flows past the town of Byrahgur, and 
afterwards falls into the Baum Gun- 
ga, or Wainy River. 

Koncraan, or ORSHERE, (Koghe- 
ran, Great Mountains).—A_ district 
in the north-western quarter of the 
provinee of Lahore, situated between 
the 33d and 34th degrees of north 
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latitude, and bounded on the east by 
the Shylum or Hydaspes River. ‘The 
face of the conntry is extremely hilly 
and wild, and the country but thinly 
inhabited, being mostly possessed by 
petty native chiels, alternately tri- 
butary to the Seiks and Afghans, It. 
contains no town of note. 

Koxnaut.—An Afghan town in the 
province of Cabul, 53 miles west from 
Attock, on the Indus, Lat: 33°. 6’. 
N. Long. 70°. 20’. E. 

Konapoor, (Conapur).—A town 
in the province of Bejapoor, 38 miles 
W.N. W. from Darwar. Lat. 15°. 
34’.N. Long. 74°. 32’. E. 

Konjrun.— A small distriet in the 
province of Orissa, situated princi- 
pally between the 2?st and 22d de- 
grees of north latitude. T’o the north 
it has the districts of Singboom and 
Mohurbunge, and to the south the 
Company’s province of Cuttack. {1 
continues ocenpied ‘by independent. 
native chiefs, bunt was formerly tri- 
butary to the Nagpoor Maharattas. 
It is fertilized by many streams, and 
is capable of a high state of cultiva- 
tion, but continues very desolate. 
The prineipal towns are Konjeur, 
Ogurapoor, and Andapoorgur. 

Konscur, or Konposurry. —~ A 
town in the provinee of Orissa, dis- 
trict of Konjeur, of which it is the 
capital. Lat. 21% 34. N. Long. 
85° 45'-E. 

Konmpar Iste.—-A very small 
island in the Eastern Seas, situated 
to the north of Wageeoo. ‘The inha- 
Litants cultivate plantations of yams, 
potatoes, sugar-canes, and other tro- 
pical productions. With Wageeoo 
they barter turtle sausages, made of 
turtle eggs, for sago either baked or 
raw. ‘hey also carry tortoise-shell 
and swallo to sell to the Chinese, wha 
trade to that island in sloops. (Z*or- 
rest, §c.) 

KoouanGaNn Iste.—A very small 
iskind in the [astern Seas, one 
of the Sooloo Archipelago. It is 
uninhabited, and appears like two 
islands, there being a narrow isthmus 
in the middle. 

Kookiges, (Cucis, o Lunetas).— 
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‘The Kookies are a race of pcople 
who live among the mountains to 
the north east of the Clittagong dis- 
trict, in the province of Bengal. 
They reside at a greater distance 
thau the Choomeas from the tnha- 
bitanis of ‘the plain, to whom they 
wre consequently but little known ; 
and are seldom scen, exeept when 
they visit the markets on the borders 
of the juugles, in the Runganeah 
and Anrungabad divisions, to pur- 
chase salt, dried fish, and tobaeco. 

The Kookics are a stout, museular 
people, but not tall, and have the 
pecuhar features of all the natives of 
the eastern parts of Asia, namely, 
the flat nose, small eye, and broad 
yond face. “Fhey are all hunters 
and warriors, and divided into a 
nnmber of distinct tribes, independ- 
ent of each other. They are armed 
svith bows and arrows, elubs, spears, 
and daws. They ehouse the steep- 
est and most inaceessible hills to 
build their villages on, which gene- 
raliy contain from 500 to 2000 inha- 
hitants. 

Like other savages the Kookies 
are engaged in perpetual warfare, 
and prefer ambuscades and surprises 
to regular open fighting. When 
upon a scerct expedition they fasten 
their hammoeks among the branches 
of the lofttest trees, so as 01 to be 
perceived from underneath. Among 
these (vibes salt is in high estimation, 
and a Jitile is always sent with a 
message, to confirm its importance. 
Next to personal valour, the accom- 
plishment most valued in a warrior 
is a superior dexterity In stealing. 

This miserable race are of a most 
vindictive disposition, and bload 
must elways be shed for blood on 
the prineiple of retaliation. As they 
have no prejudice of easte, no ani- 
mal killed in the chaee is rejected ; 
an elephant being considered an im- 
mense prize, from the quantity of 
food he affords. They migrate every 
fonr or five years from one situation 
to another, bnt seldom to a greater 
distance than 12, hours journey. 
Vheir domestic animals are gayals, 
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goats, hogs, dogs, and fowls; but 
the first is the most valued; yet they 
make no use whatever of the milk, 
but rear the gayals entirely for their 
flesh and skins. 

The Koohies have an idea of a 
future state, where they are reward- 
ed or punished according to their 
merits in this world. ‘They conceive 
that nothing is mere pleasing to the 
deity, or more certainly ensures their 
fature happiness, than destreving a 
ereat number of their encmies. They 
are a great terror to the inhabitants 
on the borders of the Chittagong dis- 
trict, and are a partievlar annos- 
ance to the wood-cutters. (Macrae, 
Se.) 

Kooxassian IsLe.—A small island 
in the Eastern Seas, one of the Soo- 
loo Archipelago. It is a low island, 
covered with wood, but destitute of 
water or inhabitants. 

Koonpin.—aA town in the pro- 
vinee of Bahar, district of Ramgnry, 
105 miles 8. by WW. trom Patna. Lat, 
24°11. N. “Long. 84°. 47’. B. 

Koontasser—aA small town in 
the Gujrat Peninsula, situated in the 
district of Moorvee, near the Run. 

From the village of Bhey to this 
place the country is in a deplarable 
state, and the villages nearly unin- 
habited, on account of the tumult 
and confusion that pervade the whole 
district. "The adjacent country is a 
perfect flat, with little or no wood; 
but cultivation is only seen in the 
immediate vicinity of villages. 

Koorsan, (Ciaava).—A town in 
the province of Gundwana, district 
of Choteesgur, 86 iniles N. 1. from 
Ruttunpoor, Lut. 22°. 25'.N. Long. 
83°. 8. E. 

Koorwey.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Malwah, sitnated on the’ 
banks of the Betwah, 113 miles 8. W, 
from Chatterpoor. Lat. 24° 11, N. 
Long. 78°. 17. FE. Koorwey and 
Boraso are two towns almost united, 
and are of considerable size, the first 
having a large stone fort. ‘They are 
inhabited by Patans, who settled 
here during the reign of Aurengzebe, 
1n 1790 the nabol’s revenue anount- - 
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ed to between one and two lacks of 


rapes, but it was sequestered by the 
Maharattas for payment of a debt 
due to them, (Hiuter, &e.) 
hopaur, (Capala, the Front).—A 
town belonging to the Nizam, in the 
provinee of Bejapoor, district af Gu- 
jundergnur, 63 miles N. W. from Bel- 
lary. Lat. 15°28’. N. Long.76°. 67. [i 

This is oue of the strongest places 
in the South of India. ‘The lower 
tort is a semi-circle, at the bottom 
of a stcep rocky monutain, imime- 
diately commanded by a iniddle aud 
upper fort. ‘Phe last overlooks the 
whole, and contains granaries aud 
reservoirs, excavated in the solid 
rock. The whole is formed of one 
immense rock, almost perpendicular 
toa great height, except one part to 
the south east, where a wall is crect- 
ed 66 feet high amd 36 fect thick, 
mostly composed of large stones, 
The breadth between the rocks is 
about 30 tect. 

In 1790, when this place was pos- 
sessed by ‘Vippoo, it was besieged by 
the Nizain’s ariny, assisted by a sinall 
detachment. Itheld out six months, 
and at length capitulated, the gu- 
vernor being more intimidated to 
this measure, by the fall of Banga- 
loor, than compelled by any urgent 
necessity. ‘Phe gurrison. in namber 
about 2000, were allowed to march 
south, and the adjacent country was 
overran atil desteoxed by the Ni- 
vais cavalry. (ULSS' sc.) 

Koran, (Cura).—aA district in the 
province of Allahabad, situated in 
the doab of the Ganges and dumna, 
and between the 26th and 27th de- 
grecs of north latitude. The eoun- 
try in general is fiat, excepting on 
the high banks of the Ganges, on 
which tle villazes are usually situ- 
ge surrounded by mango trees, 

and which in many places expands 
to reaches of eight. or uine miles ex- 
tent. The whole territory is fertile, 
well watered, and in a progressive 
state of prosperity, since it was ceded 
to the Dr itish , by the Nabob of Oude, 
in 1801. By Abul Fazel, in 1982, 
itis described as follows: 
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“ Sircar Norah, contatuing nine 
niahals; measurement, 341,170 bee- 
gals; revettue, 17,397,567 dranus ; 
seynrghal, 469,350 dams, ‘This: str- 

var faritishes S00 cavalty, 10 cle- 
phants, and 15,000 tofautry.” 

Korin—a town iu the provinee 
of Allahabad, situated im the doab of 
the Ganges and dumna. Lat. 26°. 
GN. Long. 80°, 40’. 1s. 

Travelling distance trom Luch- 
now, 67 miles; from Agra, 18%; 
from Delhi, 301. and from Calentia, 
by Birhhoom, (Renned, 
Se. Ye.) 

Konti—a village in the province 
of Cntvh, sitnated about 10° miles 
sonth from Luckpnt Baader, on tire 
road from that place to Mandavee. a 
sea-port on the Gulf of Cntch. Liat. 
28°. BION. 

The surrounding country is very 
hilly, and yiclds large quantities of 
iron ore, Near the village are two 


655 miles. 


or three furnaces for smelting Tf, 
(Maafield, Se.) 
korninchti—aA district or valley 


in the [slatd of Sumatra, situated at 
the back of the range of high iaulll 
tains by which the countries of Atak 
Sauget and Judrapeor are bounded. 
This vailey is at a great height above 
the sea, and contains one of the 
beautifid lakes so common jmong 
the mounteins tthe miterigr of Se 
matra, It abounds with fish, and its 
banks are covered with villages, 
‘The inhabitants of this distict are 
below the common stature of the 
Malays, with harder visages, high 
cheek bones, and well Koit int their 


limbs. ‘They are excecdingly jea- 
lous of strangers. ‘Phese neeple 


dwell in hordes, matiy families veing 
crowded together in one long build- 
ing, sometimes extending 25u feet. 
The potatoe is here a common 
article of food, but the cocoa xmmt 
proves abortive. The soil prodvecs 
excclient tobacco and cotton, und 
also indigo of the small leafed kind. 
The natives make guupow der, and 
in ordcr to inerease its strength (as 
they imagine), they mix it with 
pepper dust. 
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In a stall recess ov the margin 
of the lake, aceessible only by wa- 
ter, is one of those receptacles of 
misery to which the leprous are 
sent. The inhabitants of this cie- 
vated mountainous region are de- 
scribed as having stronger animal 
spirits than those of the plain, and 
pass their lives with more variety 
than the torpid inhabitants of the 
coast. They breath a greater spi- 
rit of independence, and being tre- 
qnently engaged in warlare, village 
against village, are better prepared 
to resist invasion. (Jfarsden, from 
Mr. Charles Campbell.) 

KorsJeHaak.—A small Seik town 
in the province of Lahore, situated 
on the west side of the Jhylum (the 
ancient Hydassus), 74 miles N. W. 
from the city of Lahore. Lat. $2°. 
40’. N. Long. 75°. 4’. FE. 

Korounp.—A town in the Nabob 
of Oude’s territories, 27 miles N. by 
W. from the city of Luckuow. Lat. 
979°. 11’. N. Long. 80° 44’. 1. 

Kosuas, (hush ab, sweet Water). 
—A smal! town in the Afghin ter- 
ritories, in the province of Lahore, 
30 miles N. N. 1. from the city of 
Lahore. Lat. 31% 44. N. Long. 
71°. 59". E. 

Koran, (Cata, the Fort).—A town 
in the province of Ajmeer, district 
of Harowty, situated on the cast side 
ef the Chumbul, 150 miles travelling 
distance N. from Oojain. Lat. 25°. 
tl’. N. Loug. 75°. 48". E. 

This eity is of considerable ex- 
tent, and of an irregular oblong 
form, enclosed by a stone wall with 
round bastions, within which are 
many good stone houses, besides 
several handsome public buildings. 
‘To the west it has the River Chum- 
bul, and on the north-east a clear 
lake; which on two sides is banked 
with stone, and in the centre has a 
building called Jugmundul, conse- 
erated to religious purposes. 

In 1790, the revenue of Kotah 
and ihe adjoining district was 30 
lacks of rupees; out of which a 
tribute was paid of two lacks of 
rupees to Sindia, and the same to 
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Holkar. At present the River Par- 
buttee forms one boundary of the 
Kotah territories, the legitimate ra- 


jah of which (of the tribe Hara,) is 


kept in confinement by a person 
named Rajah Zalin: Singh, who has 
long usurped the management of 
publie affairs, aud still ocenpicd the 
government in 1805. (Hunter, 
Broughton, Rennel, §c.) 

Koyar.—A town in the Nizaim’s 
territories, in the provinee of Berar, 
20 miles N. W. from Chandah, Lat. 
20°. 6’. N. Long. 76°. 35". I. 

Krakatos Isip.—This island is 
the southernmost of a group situated 
in the Straits of Sunda. Wt has a 
high peaked hill at the sonth end, 
which lies in 6°. 9°. S. and 105°. 15’. 
KE. The whole cireuit of the island 
is not more than 10 iniles. Krakatoa 
is esteemed very healthy in| com- 
parison with the neighbouring coun- 
tries, and contains a hot spring, 
which the natives use as a bath. 
The whole island is covered with 
trees, except on the spots which the 
natives have eleared for rice fields. 
The coral reefs afford pleuty of small 
turtle. (Aing, §e.) 

Kraw.—This isthmus connects 
the Malay Peninsula with the con- 
tinent of Asia; and in the narrowest 
part dyes not exeeed 97 miles across 
from sea to sca. On the west side 
there is a river navigable for vessels 
a little way up, where the portage 
or carrying plaec is but six henrs 
from another river called Tomfong ; 
which, without falls or rapids, runs 
through a well inhabited country, 
formerly subject to Siam, into the 
Bay of Siam, near the Larchin 
Islands, ‘This quarter has, however, 
been recently much devastated by 
the wars of the Birmans and Sia- 
mese. This isthmus is withiz: three 
weeks sail of Madras, and if it were 
desirable, an overland interconrse for 
the conveyance of letters to and 
from China might be established, to 
save the time and trouble of going 
round the Peniusnla by the Straits 
of Malaeea. (Forrest, §c.) 

Krisona River.—Sce KIstNa, 
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huntar.—A small and moun- 
dainous district, in the province of 
Cashmere, sitnated between the 34th 
and 35th degrees of north latitude. 

Kumpaccia.—aA town in the Guj- 
rat Peninsula, situated near the 
Gulf of Cutch, and subject to the 
Jam of Noanagur. 

This place is populous, and con- 
tains many honses inhabited by 
Gogla Brahmins, who are atte aidants 
on Runchor (an iuearnation of 
Visimu) at Dwaraca. These Brah- 
mins, having realized fortunes from 
the pilgrims who resort to the pa- 
goda, have retired to huinballia, as 
an asylum adapted for eommerce, to 
whieh they are much inclined. 

The port of this place is the village 
of Sirreyah, distant about five iniles, 
and situated on the sea shore ; the 
inhabitauts being mostly fishermen 
and sea-fariag people. It is fre- 
quented by vessels of from 150 to 
200 candies (560 pounds each), but 
the merchants residing at Kum- 
ballia, the port gencrally has that 
name also. The imports are rice, 
cocoa nuts, and spices, from Mala- 
bar, and timber from Calieut and 
Damaun. rom hence bajeree is 
sent aeross the Gulf to Cuteh, the 
inhabitants of which consume inuch 
of that grain, but raise litile in their 
own country. 

Kumballia is a walled town with 
four gates, the fortifications being 
merely sufficient to keep the sur- 
rounding country in awe; but the 
town is substantially built, the rocky 
hills in the neighbourhood affording 
abundanee of materials. The town 
is said to have reccived its name 
from a remarkably lofty stone pillar, 
now removed, which pillars are 
called by the natives Kumbha. ‘The 
banks of the River Ghee, for some 
distanee up and down from Kumn- 
ballia, ‘are covered with gardens, 
producing the fruits common to this 
side of Uindosian, aud vegetables 
are also plenty. A dam is built 
reross the River Ghee, and raised 
12 feet above its bed, which con+ 
tains water sufficient for the town 
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throughout the whole year. The 
surrounding country is tertile, and 
intersected by the River Oond. 
(Macnurdo, &c.) 

KuxvaL, (Candala).—A_ town in 
the province of Bengal, distriet of 
Tiperah, 74 miles S. OW. by S. from 
Dacea. Lat. 23°. 12, N. Long. 919. 
1s" i. Phe adjacent country is al- 
most onc entire forest, abounding 
with all sorts of wild animals, par- 
tirularly elephants of an excellent 
quality, but inferior in yalne to those 
of Chittagong. % 

ReAparurn.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Canara, 55 miles N,N. W. 
from Mangalore. Lat. 13°. 33 N. 
Long. 74°. 477. FE. 

"This place is situated on the banks 
ofa river, which, in different places, 
is called by different names, uceord- 
ing to the villages which it passes. 
'This river is, ingeneral, the boundary 
hetween the northem and southern 
divisions of Canara; but Kundapar 
was formerly under the collector of 
the northern division. ' 

Atihe villages on the banks of 
this river all the goods going to, or 
coning from Bednore, are landed: 
and shipped, ‘Phe enstom house is 
at’ Kuudapoor, but the priucipul 
shipping-plaec is further up the river 
at Barcelore. On the north side of 
the river Tippoo had a dock; but 
the water on the bar, even at spring 
tides, does not exceed 132 feet. The 
river, or rather lake, at Kundapur. 
has only oue opening into the sea, 
but reccives five fresh water streams 
from the hills, which, meeting the 
tide in this wide basin, form anium- 
ber of islands. The town at  pre- 
sent contains above 300 houses, and 
was formerly the head-quarters of a 
hattalion of sepoys. (2%. Buchanan, 
ie) Oe) 
Kunnet, (Cant).—A town in the 
province of Delhi, district of Sir- 
hind. ‘This place is ’surrontuided with 
a mud wall, 20 feet high, with a wet 
ditch all round, 12 fect deep, aud 
18 brond; yet, in 1809, it was cva- 
enated tu the British without resis: 
anee. (Lith Register, &e.) 
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Kurpa.—<A town in the province 
of Gujrat, near the N. W. frontier, 
and sitnated about three miles south 
from Theraud, to which it is sub- 
ject. Approaching from the south 
the jungle continnes as far as Kurda, 
where it opens gradually, but the 
soil confintes sandy and unproduc- 
tive, with thickets scattered over it- 
The want of water is every where 
felt, which may probably aceownt 
fer the paucity of wild animals to 
be found in the country. 
KrreomMaH, (Cargama) — A 
town in the provinee vf Gundwana, 
64 miles N. from Ruttunpoor. Lat. 
o5°. 11". N. Idoue. $2°. 25... 1. bis 
place is sittated in the proper Goand 
country, and continues subject to 
an independent rajah of that tribe. 
In the wild country, « few miles 
south from Kurgomimah, neither sil- 
ver nor copper coins are cnrrent, 
but cowries pass for twice the value 
they sustain in Bengal. (Blunt, $e.) 
Kurnanpaus, (Khsharabagh). — 
An Afghan town, in the province of 
Cabal, 25 miles S. W. from Ghizni. 
Lat. 38°. 28, N. Long. 67°. 57. EB. 
hurrore.—Sce CarERisTan. 
Kuruspea isie.—An island ad- 
jacent to the Chittagong district, in 
the provinee of Bengal, being se- 
parated by a narrow strait, no whicre 
exceeding two milesiu breadth. Phe 
length of the island may be estimat- 
ed at 13 miles, by four the average 
breadth. On the surrounding sea 
coast small oysters of an excellent 
flavonr are procured, and transported 
by the inhabitants to Dacea and 
Calcutta for sale to the Europeans, 
the natives having au aversion to 
every species of shell fish. 
Kynper.—A town in the provinee 
of Bahar, district of Ramgur, 95 
miles 8, by VW. from Patna. Lat, 
24°, 15’. N. Long. 85°. 5’. EB. 
Kyranour,( Ashiraghar).—A town 
belonging to Goand Rajahs, tribu- 
tary to the Nagpoor Maharattas, in 
the province of Gundwana, 86 miles 
S. W. from Ruttunpoor. Lat. 21°. 
271m Long, 81°. 32’. i 
Kyravr, (2shiravati)—A district 
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in Northern }lindostan, situated be- 
tween the 27th and 28th degrees of 
north latitude. ‘To the norih it is 
bounded by the great Himalaya 
ridge of mountaius; to the south by 
the Morung hills and forests; on the 
east if has Sootan; and on the west 
it is separated from Nepaul Proper, 
by an unexplored tract little known 
to Europeans. ‘Phe River Teesta 
or Saupoo is the principal river, and 
Damsong the ebicf town. 

This territory was formerly inde- 
pendent, bni in the year 1769 the 
Rajah of Gercah having, after four 
years’ warfare, completed ine con- 
quest of Nepanl, made himself mas- 
ter also of this couniry, and of other 
districts, as far as the borders of 
Cooch, Bahar, and Bootan. 

KyriesGuor.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Oude, district of Barcily, 
situated on the east side of the Gog- 
erah River, 102 aniles north from 
Lucknow. Lat. 28° 1b’ N. Long. 
80°, 51’. EK. 


L. 


Laarat Isiz.—An island in the 
Eastern Seas, situated off the north- 
ern extremity of ‘Fimorlant. In 
length this island may be estimated 
at 25 miles, by 12 the average 
breadth; but respecting its mhabi- 
tants, or productions, very litile is 
known. 

Lasooan.—An island about 1& 
miics in circumference, situated on 
the N. VW. coast of Bornco, opposite 
to the mouth of the River Borneo 
Proper. Lat. 5%. 20, N. Long. 115°. 
FE. Yo this istand the English re- 
tired in 1775, when expelled by the 
Sooloos from BGalambangan. (For- 
rest.) 

LacaracoonDAa, (Lahkerikhanda). 
—A town in the province of Bengal, 
district of Birhooim, 116 niles N. i. 
from Calcutta. Lat. 23°. 48’. N. 
Long. 87°. 15’. FE. 

LaccaDive Isies, (Laksha dwipa, 
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a Lack of Islets)—An_ Archipelago 
of low shoaly islands lying olf the 
coast of Malabar, which is about 75 
niles distant from the ucarest, and 
extending from the 10th to 12th de- 
sree of north latitude, being sepa- 
rated from cach other by yery wide 
channels. ‘These islands are yery 
small, the largest not containing six 
square miles of land, aud are sur- 
rounded by coral shoals, which ren- 
ders their approach dangerous. 

Most of these islands are subject 
fo the Bibby, or Princess of Cana- 
nore; and produce no grain, nor ine 
deed any thing but cocoa unts, betel 
nuts, wud plantains. ‘Phe inhabi- 
tants are all Moplays (Malomme- 
dans), are very poor, and subsist 
Ihustly on cocua nuts aud fish. ‘Their 
principal exports are coir, which they 
inake from the husk of the cocoa 
nut, jagory, cocoa nuts, aud a little 
betel nut. Some coral is also carried 
from the surrounding reefs to the 
continent of India, where it is used 
for making images, and for burning 
junto quick lime. ‘The best coir ca- 
bles on the Coast of Malabar are 
made at Anjengo and Cochin from 
the fibres of the Laccadive cocoa 
nut; with the stem the uatives of the 
islands make their boats, and their 
houses are entircly constructed from 
the materials furnished by that va- 
Iuable palm. ‘These islands were 
discoyered by Vasco de Gama din- 
ing his first voyage, When retuming 
to Europe in 1499; but they have 
never been perfectly explored, and 
their poverty has hitherto preserved 
them from = forcign invaders. (2, 
Buchanan, §c. Se) 

Lacky JuNGLu.—Sce Barinna, 

LacrHo.—A_ province in India, 
beyond the Ganges, tributary to the 
sovereign of Cochin China, but 
which does net appear to have been 
ever explored by any European. ‘Po 
the south it is bounded by Lies; to 
the north and east by ‘Fungqnii; and 
io the west by China. 

‘This territory is deseribed by the 
‘Tungquinese as mountainous, rocky, 
covercd with jungle, and destitute 

Pui 
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of navigable rivers; ihe air singu- 
larly pestilential to the constitugions 
of strangers, and the water extremely 
unwholesome, although the climate 
is cooler than Tungquia, Ju goig 
from Tunkin to Lactho travellers are 
obliged to traverse for three or four 
days a wild uninhabited tract, and 
in the interior of Lactho the country 
is not much better, the population 
being dispersed over ii im sinall and 
savage cominunities, whose alects 
are unintelligible to each other, Phey 
are governed by hereditary chicfs, 
aud engaged perpetually in hostili- 
lies with the neighbouring tribes— 
quarter being seldom granted on 
either side, 

The ‘small commerce that subsists 


is carried on with ‘Tungquin, from 


whence salt is imported; but in 
cases of necessity they procure a salt 
of a very inferior quality from the 
ashes of burned vegetables. Salt 
fish, oil, and some silk stulls for the 
chiefs, are alsa imported; the ex- 
ports to 'Tungyuin are chiefly bufia- 
loes and cotton. ‘There is no coin 
current here except what is procured 
from ‘Fungquin, the traffic being car- 
ried on by barter, in which buftaloes 
are medium of exehauge. In some 
parts of Lactho shells, or ecowrics, 
are used for exchanging articles of 
sinall value. ‘ 

The Tuugquinese, from whom ail 
our information is derived, assert, 
that in this province there are many 
eMtraordinary natural caverns, which 
appear to have been fonmerly in- 
habited, and to have served as tem- 
ples to the natives. Many of them 
are now filled with petrifactions and 
chrystalizations of different sorts and 
colours, One cavern is described as 
a mile across, perforating a moun- 
fain, and another as being entered 
muder ground ii a boat, 

Lactho never having been visited 
by any European, the uature of its 
religion has never been accurately 
ascertained ; but it is, in all proba- 
bility, some modification of the widely 
extended doctrines of Buduha, Some 
of the tribes, whose habitations are 
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permanent, have idols, which are 
reputed to be the same as those of 
Tungquin; but it is said the vene- 
ration for their ancestors, so com- 
mon over this part of Asia, does not 
prevail. (De Bissachere, &c.) 

Labvs Istes.—A cluster of high 
rugged small islands, running in 
ridges froin the mountains to the sea, 
with beautiful vallies between them, 
and situated off the N. W. coast of 
the Malay Peninsula. Lat. 6% 5’. 
N. Long. 99°. 40’. E. 

Laprones’ Istes.—A_ eluster of 
small islands situated off ihe south- 
ern extreinity of China, the latitude 
of the great Ladrone being 21°, 52’. 
N. and the longitude 113° 44’. E. 
With the adjacent islands the La- 
drones are so near to the continent, 
that they appear like disjointed frag- 
nents from the main land. All the 
islands to the eastward of the great 
Ladrone are steeper than those to 
the westward. The former are high 
and uneven, and the depth of water 
among them is about 20 fathoms. 
The latter are of an even surface, 
and when taken together appear like 
a continued land, the water among 
them being shoaler than among the 
former. There are some springs to 
be found on them, the water of which 
is not braekish, nor has it a chaly- 
heate, or any other mineral taste. 

The Ladrone Islands are the re- 
sort of pirates who infest the mouth 
of the Canton River, and have long 
set the whole naval power of the 
Chinese at defiance. In 1805 they 
had by conquest acquired possession 
of the southern part of Formosa, 

_ from whence a great deal of grain is 
exported, and of the whole Island 
of Hainan. (Staunton, Krusenstern, 
Se.) 

LanarR.—A small town subjeet to 
the Maharattas, in the province of 
Agra, 40 miles S. BE. from Gohud. 
Lat. 26°, 13’. N. Long. 78°. 59’. E. 

Lanpack, (Ladak).—A_ province 
to the north of the great Himalaya 
ridge of mountains, and situated 
prineipally between the 34th and 
37th degrees of north latitude. ‘To 
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the north it is bounded by Tibet; on 
the south by the Nahry Sangkar pro- 
vince ; to the east it has Tibet ; and 
on the west the province of Cash- 
Its limits are wholly unde- 
fined, and the interior has been but 
imperfeetly explored. ‘The province 
is remarkably elevated and rngged, 
but most probably declines from its 
southern and most elevated boun- 
dary both to the north and west. 

By the merchants in Hindostan, 
who trade to the regions of ‘Tibet, 
Lahdaek is described as an inde- 
pendent territory situated from Ger- 
tokh in Tibet west; from Cashmere 
north; ata distance of 13 days jour- 
ney from either place. ‘The town of 
Lahdack is the mart between Cash- 
mere and Teeshoo Loomboo. From 
Tibet it imports the fine goats hair, 
or shawl wool, which is re-experted 
to Cashmere, and there manufac- 
tured into shawls ; to Tibet Lahdack 
exports apricots, raisins, kishinisses, '— 
currants, dates, almonds, and saf- 
fron. The trade is entircly managed 
by the inhabitants of ‘Tibet, who 
find a direct road beyond the Himia- 
Jaya Mountains, and over a level 
country from Gertokh to Lahdack. 

We are so little aequainted with 
the interior of this province, that it 
has never been accurately aseertain- 
ed what religion the natives profess ; 
but froin their geographical position, 
and other circumstances, it is pro- 
bable they. follow the doctrines of 
Buddha. ‘The father of the Teshoo 
Lama, who reigned in 1774, was a 
Tibctian, and his mother a near re- 
lation of the Rajah of Lahdack, from 
whom he learned the Hindostany 
language, which he could speak 
when visited by Mr. Bogle, the am- 
bassador dispatched by Mr. Hastings 
to his court. (Colebrooke, Webb, Tur- 
ner, Bogle, §c.) 

Lanpack.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Lahdack, placed in the 
maps in Lat. 35°. N. Long. 78°. 10’. 
E. but as the geography of the pro- 
vinee jis as yet very uncertain, it is 
probable that when better explored 
anew position will be assigned te 
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this place. Merchants travelling from 
Hindosian to Yarehand in Chinese 
Tartary rendezvous at this place, 
from whence they procecd in a body, 
travelling the greatest part of the 
way along the banks of the Indus, 
which they assert comes within two 
days journey of Lahdack. If true, 
this fact would materially alter the 
geography of this part of Asia, but 
the natives are generally so loose 
and inaccurate in their observations, 
that it cannot be depended on. (Wil- 


ford, §c. §e.) 


LAHORE. 


A large province in Hindostan, 
extending from the 30th to 34th de- 
grecs of north latitude. To the 
north it is hounded by the provinec 
of Cashmere, and the districts of 
Puckoli and Muzuffcrabad; to the 
south by Dethi, Ajmeer, and Mool- 
tan ; to the east it is separated by the 
Sutaleje from various districts in 
Northern Hindostan; and to the 
west by the Indus trom Afghanistan. 
In length it may be estimated at 320 
miles, by 220 miles the average 
breadth. By Abul Fazel, in 1582, 
this province is desenbed as follows: 

“ The soubah of Lahore is situated 
in the second climate. The length 
from the River Sutuleje is 180 coss, 
the breadth from Bhember to Chow- 
kundy, one of the dependencies of 
Sutgurrah, measnres 86 coss. On 
the east les Sirhind; on the north 
Cashmere; on the south Beykaneer 
and Ajmeecr; Moolian bounds it on 
the west. ‘This soubah has six fine 
rivers issuing from the northern 
yountains ; the Sutuleje, the Beyah, 
the Ravey, the Chinaub, the Jhy- 
lum, or Behut, anciently the Be- 
dusta, and the Sinde, or Indus. 

“This soubah is very populons, 
highly cultivated, and excceding 
healthy. The cultivated lands are 
chiefly supplied with water from 
wells. The wintcr is much severer 
here than in any other part of Hin- 


dostan, although considerably milder 
2 Wee 
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than in Persia or ‘Tartary. Ice 
brought from the northern moun- 
tains is sold the whole year. The 
horses resemble irakies, and are very 
fine. In some parts by sifting and 
washing the sands of the rivers, they 
obtain gold, silver, copper, rowey, 
tin, brass, and lead. 

“This soubah contains five doa- 
behs, subdivided into 234 pergun- 
nahs. ‘The measured lands are 
16,155,643 becgahs; amount of re- 
venue 569,458,423 dams; out of 
which 9,865,594 dams are scyurghal. 
It has 54,480 cavalry, and 426,086 
infantry. This province is subdivided. 
into the following districts, viz. 1. 
Doabch Beyt Jallinder; 2. Doabeh 
Barry; 3. Retchnabad; 4. Doabeh 
Jennet ; and 5. Sinde Sagor.” 

The district named Retchnabad, 
in the above description, compre- 
hends the country between the Ra- 
vey and the Chinaub ; and the Doa- 
beh Jennct, that between the Che- 
naub and the Jhylum. 

The province of Lahore consists 
of two portions nearly equal; the 
mountainous, which oceupics the 
whole extent from 32°. north, and 
the flat country to the south of this 
latitude, better known by the name 
of the Punjab, from the five cele- 
brated rivers by which it is inter- 
sected, which latter appellation is 
sometimes but erronconsly applied 
to the whole province. The climate 
of course varies, and in the winter 
season a degree of cold, little in- 
ferior to that of the central regions 
of Europe, is experienced in the 
northern districts. 

That part of the province deno- 
minated the Punjab is by far the 
most fertile, and produces in great 
abundance, when properly cultivated, 
wheat, barley, rice, pulse of all sorts, 
sugar cane, tobacco, and various 
fruits, and is also well supplied with 
cattle. Owing, however, to the de- 
vastations it has sustained, and the 
number of petty hostile states into. 
which it is subdivided, the whole 
tract of country being betwixt the 
Jumna and the Indus, is but very 
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imperfectly enitivated, and exhibits 
a great proportion of waste land. 

In the castern parts of this pro- 
¢ince the sides of the inhabited 
mouniains produce wheat, barley, 
and a variety of small grains. The 
cultivated spaces project from the 
bedy of the hill, in separate flats, in 
the form of a range of semicircular 
stairs. The ground, which is strong 
and productive, has been propelled 
into these projections by the rains, 
which fall with great violence among 
these mountains from June until 
October. ‘The carth washed down 
is preserved in that stale by but- 
tresses of loose stones. Rice is also 
cultwated in the narrow vallies, but 
not in great quantities; nor is it the 
nsnal food of the inhabitants, who 
chiefly subsist on wheat, and bread 
and pease made into a thick soup. 

In the mountainous tract between 
Jamboe and Cashmere are seen 
many pines, which grow on the face 
of the mountains, and the willow 
here is also a common oecurrence. 
‘The resinous part of the fir ent in 


slips supphes the common uses of 


the lamp, but the method of ex- 
tracting its tarpentine and tar is not 
known, or practised by the natives. 
The climate of the northern districts 
of Lahore is not favourable to truits 
and vegetables, being too hot for the 
Persian productions, and not suff- 
eicntly warm to mature those of In- 
dia. {fn many parts of this province 
large beds of {fossil sali are found, 
and the mountainous tracts were 
they investigaied wonld probably 
prove rich in all sorts of minerals. 
An open regniar trade with the 
Punjab, from the other parts of Bin- 
dostan has, ma great measnre, ceas- 
ed; but petty merchants, by apply- 
ing for passports to the different 
chiefs of the Scik territorics, previous 
to entering their boundaries, are ge- 
nerally supplied with them, through 
which inediun a trifling eummerce 
is carvicd on. ‘The exports from La- 
here to the countries west of the 
Indus are sugar, rice, mdigo, wheat, 
and white cotton cloths; i! ke im- 
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ports from these countries are swerds, 
horses, finit, lead, and spices. The 
exports to Casluncre are nearly the 
same as to Persia; the imports being 
shawls, a variety of cloths, saffron, 
and fruit. 

With the mhabitants of the moun- 
tains the natives of the Punjab ex- 
change cloth, matchlocks, horses, for 
iron and other smaller commodities. 
From the Deccan are imported sul- 
phur, indigo, salt, load, iron, Kuropean 
coarse broad cloth, and spices; the 
exports to the Deccan are horses, 
camels, sugar, rice, white cloth, 
matchiocks, swords, and bows and 
arrows. ‘This trade is not carned on 
by any particular route, but de- 
pends on the eharacter of the chiefs 
through whose districts they pass. 
The most considerable part of the 
trade is carried on trom Aritsir by 
the way of Matchwaywara to Dutt- 
yala southward, by the way of Hansi, 
Rajghur, and Orcecha, into the 
western part of the Rajpoot country 
by the way of Kythul, Jeind, and 
Dadery, and lastly by Carnaul to- 
wards Delhi. 

Commerce is much obstructed, 
heavy duties being levied on it by 
all the petty rulers through whose 
districts it passes, which cansed 
great part of the Cashmere trade to 
be carricd to Hindostan Proper, by 
the diflicnlt and mountainous route * 
of Jammoo, Nadone, and Scrinagur. 
The Seik chiefs in the Punjab, have, 
however, lately discovered their er- 
ror; and have endeavoured by a 
more strict administration of just- 
ice, aud affording facilitics, to re- 
siore confidenee to the merchant. 

In the collection of the revenue 
the general rule with the Seiks is, 
that the chief receives one half of 
the preduce; but the whole of this 
is never levied, the ryots, or culti- 
vators, being treated with great in- 
dalgence. 'The administration of 


justice among this scet is in a very 


rnde and imperfect state; for al- 

though their scriptures inculcate ge- 

ueral maxims of justice, they are 

not considered as books oflaw. ‘Tri- 
\ 
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Rig disputes are settled hy the heads 
of villages, by the chicts, or by ar- 
bitration. "This last is called pan- 
chayci, or a court of five, and isa 
court of arbitration assembled in 
every part of India under a native 
Sovermment; and as they are always 
chosen from men of’ the best repnta- 
tion in the place where they mect, 
this court has a high character tor 
justice. Murder is sometimes pu- 
nished by the chief, but more gene- 
rally by the relations of the de- 
ceased. 

The inhabitants of this provinee 
are composed of Seiks, Siughs, Jants, 
Rajpoots, other Hindoos of lower 
castes, and Mahommedaus. ‘The 
inhabitants professing the Mahom- 
medan religion, remaining within the 
Scik territories in the provinee of 
Lahore, are very niunerous, but all 
poor, and appear an oppressed, de- 
spised race. ‘They till the ground, 
and are employed to carry burthens, 
and do all sorts of hard labour. They 
are not allowed to eat beel, or to 
say their prayers aloud, and hut sel- 
dom permitted to assemble in their 
mosques, of which few have escaped 
destruction. ‘The lower orders of 
Seiks are more fortunate. ‘They are 
protected trom tlic tyranny auc vio- 
leuce of their chicis by the precepts 
of their comnion religion, and by the 
eondition of their conntry, which 
enables to abandon, whenever they 
ehuse, a leader whom they dislike; 
and the distance of a few iiles ge- 
nerally places them under the pro- 
tection of his rival and enemy. In 
the Punjab it is reckoned that oue- 
fourth of the whole inhabitants are 
Singlis, who continue to reccive con- 
verts; but a considerable number of 
the cultivaters are Janis. The na- 
tives of the mountains are Composed 
of dillerent classes of Hindoos; and 
little difference of mamner is scen 
between them and the southern Tin- 
doos, except such as arise trom a 
residence in a low or a mountainous 
country, The women in the hilly 
tracts towards the east have an 
live complenion, and are delicately 
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shaped; their manners are also un- 
ler less constraint than to the south 
iu Lindostan Proper. Among these 
mountaineers the goitres, or swelled 
throat, is very common. 

In the north-western borders of 
Lahore the inhabitants are chicily 
Afghans, who live in small forts or 
walled villages, and entertain mutual 
dread and distrust of cael other. 
This quarter is subjected to much 
desolation by the depredations of the 
Seiks on the Attock and adjacent 
distriets. The Seik inhabitants be- 
tween the Ravey and Chinaub are 
called Dharpi Singhs, from the coun- 
try being called Dharpi.. The Dhane- 
geb Singhs are beyond the Chinanb, 
but within the Jhylam River. In 
the Punjab the natives are remark- 
able for well-arranged white teeth, 
pawn and betcl being not so much 
used here as in other parts of India. 
In this quarter of Lahore it is 10 
uncommon event to meet with a fa- 
keer (a devotce or mendicant) tra- 
velling about ina palanquin, clad in 
silk, with numerous attendants of 
horse and foot to protect his sacred 
person, ‘These fanatics are extreine- 
ly proud, and in general insolent and 
abusive to Europeans. The Pau- 


Jabce provincial dialect is ¢ aurcrally 


spoken in this conntry, and i is a inix- 
inre of Hindostany and Persian, 
without any pecnliar written cha- 
racter. 

The Seiks, or rather Singhs, have 

in general the Hindou caste Y of comn- 
tenance somewhat altered by their 
long beards, are as active as the Sia- 
haratias, and muely more robust, 
trom their living fuller, and cujoying 
a healthier climate. 'Pheir courage 
is equal to that of any of the natives 
of Didia; ‘and, when wrought upon 
by prejudice or religion, is quite des- 
perate. ‘They are all horsemeu, and 
have no infantry in their own coun- 
try, except for the defence of their 
towus and villages; but they gene- 
rally serve as infantry in foreign ar- 
mies. 'Fhey are bold,and rathee rough 
ia their address, speaking invariably 
ina loud bawling tone of voice, 
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The Seik merchant or cultivator, 
if he be a Singh, differs Hittle in cha- 
racter from the soldier, as he wears 
arms, and Is from education very 
prompt to use them. The Khalasa 
Seiks (the original followers of Na- 
nac) difler widely from the Singhs. 
They are full of intrigue, pliant, ver- 
satile, and insinuating ; and have all 
the art of the lower classes of Hin- 
doos employed in business, whom 
they also so much rescmble in their 
dress and other particulars, that it is 
difficult to distinguish them, The 
three religious tribes of Acalies, Sha- 
hid, and Nirmala, have each their 
peculiar manners. ‘The Nanac Poo- 
tras, or descendants of Nanae, have 
the character of a mild, inoffensive 
race. 

The Seik Hindoo converts con- 
tinue all those civil usages and cus- 
toms of the tribes to which they be- 
longed, that they can practice, with- 
out infringing the tenets of Nanac, 
or the institutions of Gooroo Govind. 
They are very strict respecting diet 
and intermarriages. The Mahom- 
medan converts, who become Seiks, 
intermarry with each other; but are 
allowed to preserve none of their 
usuages, being obliged to cat hog’s 
tlesh, and abstain from circumcision. 
The Seiks or Singhs are forbidden 
the use of tobacco, but are allowed 
to indulge in spirituous liquors, 
which they all drink to exeess, it 
being rare to see a Seik soldier after 
sunset quite sober. The use of 
opium aud bang (another intoxicat- 
ing drug) is also quite common. The 
milifary Seiks permit the hair of the 
head and beard to grow to a great 
length, and are remarkably fond of 
the flesh of the jungle hog, which is 
food permitted by their law. 

The conduct of the Seiks to their 
women differs in no material respect 
from that of the tribes of Hindoos 
and Mahommedans from whom they 
are deseended, but may be consi- 
dered as more lax than that of their 
ancestors. ‘They are all horsemen, 
and were formerly well mounted 
from the Lacky Jungle; but are not 
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now better mounted than the Ma- 
harattas. 

The country now possessed by the 
Seiks, which reaches from 28°. 40’. 
to beyond 32°. north, ineludes all the 
Punjab, a small part of Mooltan, and 
most of the tract of country which 
lies between the Jumna and the Su- 
tuleje, in the province of Delhi. It 
is bounded on the northward and 
westward by the territories of the 
King of Cabul; to the eastward by 
the territories of the mountain Ra- 
jahs of Jummoo, Nadone, and Seri- 
nagur; and to the southward by the 
territories of the English govern- 
ment, and the sandy deserts of Hansi 
Hissar. The Seiks inhabiting the 
countries between the Sutuleje and 
the Juinna are called Malawa Singhs, 
and were almost all eonverted trom 
the Hindoo tribes of Jants and Gu- 
jars. The principal chiefs of this 
tribe are the Rajahs of Patiala, 'Tah- 
nessir, Keintal, and Jhind. 

The government of the Setks, con- 
sidered in its theory, may be termed 
a theocracy. he Acalies, or im- 
mortals, a class of Seik devotees, 
have, under the double character of 
fanatic priests and desperate soldiers, 
usurped the sole direction of affairs 
at Amritsir; and are, consequently, 
leading men in a council, whieh de- 
liberates under the influence of reli- 
gious enthusiasm. A chief who is 
unpopular with the Acalies must not 
only avoid Amritsir, but is likely to 
have his dependants taught that it is 
pious to resist his authority. When 
a Gooroo-mata, or great national 
council, is called, all the Seik chiefs 
assemble at Amritsir, and all private 
animosities are supposed to cease. 
The last assembly was called in 
1805, when the British army pursued 
Holkar into the Punjab. The prin- 
cipal chiefs of the Seiks are all de- 
scended from Hindoo tribes, there 
being no instance of a Singh sprang 
from a Mahommedan family attain- 
ing high power. 

Seik, properly Sikh or Siesha, is a 
sanscrit word, which signifies a dis- 
ciple or devoted follower. Nanac 
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Shah, the founder of the Seik sect, 
was born at the village of Pulwundy, 
in the district of Bhatti.and province 
of Lahore, A.D. 1469, wid dicd at 
Kirthipoor Dehra, on the banks of 
the Ravey. He was sneceeded by 

2. Gooroo Angud, who wrote soine 
chapters of the sacred book, and died 
A.D, 1552. 

3. Amera Dass a Khetri suceeed- 
ed him, and died A. D. 1574. 

4, Ram Dass, the son of Amera 
Dass, followed. This Gooroo im- 
proved the town of Chak and the 
famous tank or reservoir, which he 
called Aurritsir, a name signifying 
the water of immortality. He died 
in 1581, and was succeeded by his 
son, 

5. Arjooumal, who rendered him- 
self famous by compiling the Adi 
Grant’h, or first sacred book of the 
Seiks, and thus gave a consistent 
form and order to their religion, He 
died in 1606, and was followed by 
his son, 

6. Hurgovind. This was the 
first warlike Gooroo, or priest mili- 
tant, and is said first to have al- 
lowed his followers to eat the flesh 
of animals, with the exception of the 
cow. He died in 1644, and had for 
his suceessor his grandson, 

7. Hurray, whose rule was tran- 
quil, and who in 1661 was succeeded 
by his son, 

8. Uurkrishna, who died at Delhi 
A.D. 1664. After much opposition 
his successor was 

9. Tegh Behadar, ‘his Goorov 
was put to death by the Mogul go- 
vernment in 1675, after having re- 
sided for some time in obscurity at 
Patna. 

10. Gooroo Govind, the son of 
Tigh Bahadur, followed. ‘This chief 
new modelled the whole government 
of the Seiks, and converted them 
into a band of ferocious soldiers; 
changing their name from Scik to 
Singh, which signifies a lion, and 
had before been exclusively assumed 
by the Rajpoot tribes. He ordered 
his followers not to cut the hair off 
their heads, or shave their beards, 
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After much skirmishing with the 
Mahommedaus, daring the reign of 
Aurengzebe. he was expelled from 
Lahore, and is snpposed to have diced 
A.D. 1708, at Naded, in the Deccan. 
The Seiks consider Gooroo Nanac 
as the author of their religion, but 
revere Gooroo Govind as the founder 
of their worldly greatness and poli- 
tical independence. He was the 
last ackuowledged Gooroo, or reli- 
gious rnler of the Seiks. 

During the confusion which took 
place in Hindostan, on the death of 
Aurengzebe, in 1767, the Sciks in- 
creased in strength, and devastated 
the conntry, under the command of 
a bairaggi (religious mendicant), 
named Banda, who was at length 
taken prisoner by the emperor's of- 
ficers, and executed. There still re- 
mains a sect of Seiks, nained Bandai, 
or followers of Banda, who chiefly 
reside in Mooltan, ‘l’atta, aud other 
cities on the banks of the Jndus. 

From the death of Banda (about 
1711) until the invasion of India by 
Nadir Shah, we hear nothing of the 
Seiks, who are related there to have 
plundered part of that conqucror’s 
baggage. Inthe subsequeut disso- 
lution of government, which took 
place in Lahore and the adjacent 
provinces, the Seik power strength- 
ened; and, during the first Abdalli 


Afghan invasion, in 1746, they made 


themselves master of a considerable 
part of the doab of Ravey and Jal- 
linder. They reccived many severe 
checks from the Mahommedans, and 
in 1672 and 1763 were almost exter- 
minated by Ahmed Shah Abdalli and 
the Afghans; but from their deter- 
mined spirit of resistance they al- 
ways rose superior to their misfor- 
tunes, until they acquired their pre- 
sent extensive possessions. 

For many years past they have 
been mostly occupied by petty in- 
ternal feuds, transmitted from father 
to son. Independent of the compa- 
ratively larger conquests in whieh 
the greater chiefs are occasionally 
engaged, every village has become 
an object of dispute; and there are 
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few in the Punjab, the rule of which 
is not contested by brothers or ncar 
relations. In this state their power 
became so litile formidable, that 
about 31803, Gencral Perron, who 
commanded a body of troops in the 
service of Dowlet Row Sindia, in- 
tended to have snbdued the Punjab, 
and made the Indus the limit of his 
possessions. When Holkar tled into 
the Punjab in 1805, he was pursued 
there by Lord Lake, upon which 
occasion a national ceuncil of Seik 
chiefs was called to avert the dan- 
ger; but very few chiefs attended, 
and many of the absentees notified 
their intentions to resist the resolu- 
lions of this council. ° 

It is difficnit to. ascertain the po- 
pulation of the Seik teritories. ‘They 
boast that they are able to raise more 
than 100,000 horse; and if it were 
possible to assemble every Seik 
horseinan this might not be an ex- 
aggeration; bnt there is no chief 
among them, except Runjecet Singh 
of Lahore, that conld bring an ef 
fective body of 4000 men into the 
field; and in 1865 this prinee’s torce 
did not amonnt to 8000. His army 
has since become more namerons; 
bnt it is composed of materials that 
have no natural cohesion, and the 
first scrions check it meets with will 
probably cause its dissolution, “With 
the British government he has con- 
tinued on good terms since 1809, 
when a treaty of friendship and al- 
lianee was coneluded with him by 
Ma. Meteaif, on the part of the Ben- 
gal government, By the conditions 
of this treaty the British engaged to 
have no'éoncernu with the subjects or 
tenitorics ef the rajah to the north 
of th« sutnleje; and the rajah agreed 
never to maintain, in the territories 
occupied by him and his dependants 
to the south of that river, more troops 
than were necéssary to carry on the 
juternal police of the country, and 
also to abstain from encroaching on 
any of the chiefs to the sonth of that 
boundary. Since that period he has 
been principally employed in coer- 
cing refractory petty chiefs, and in 
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several abortive attempts to achieve 
the conquest of Cashmere. 

The religion of the Seiks is de- 
scribed as a creed of pure deism, 
blended with the belicf of all the 
absurdities of Hindoo mythology, 
and the fables of Mahommedanisin. 
Nanac Shah professed a desire to 
reform, but not to destroy the reli- 
gion of the sect in which he was 
born; and endeavoured to reconcile 
the jarring faiths of Brahma and 
Mahommed, by persnading each to 
reject particular parts of their re- 
spective belief and usages. 

The carlier successors of Nanac 
tanght nearly the same doctrine ; 
but Gooroo Govind gave a new cha- 
racter to the religion of his followers 
by many material alterations, and 
more especially by the abolition of 
all distinctions of caste. The pride 
of descent might still remain, and 
keep up some distinction; butin the 
religions crecd of Gooroo Govind all 
Seiks or Singhs are declared equal. 
The admission of proselytes, the abo- 
lition of caste, the eating all kinds of 
flesh exeept that of cows, the form 
of religious worship, and the gcucral 
dévotion of the Singhs to arms, are 
all at variance with Hindoo theo- 
logy, and have rendered the religion 
of the Sciks as obnoxious to the 
Brahmins and higher tribes of Hin- 
doos, as it is popular with the lower 
classes. 

The province of Lahore possesses 
many advantages over the rest of 
India, ‘and, wnder the proper form of 
government, would alone be suili- 
cient to constitute the basis of a 
powerful) and civilized kingdom. 
The remarkable richness and ferti- 
lity of the southern half, intersected 
by five noble rivers, and the natural 
strength and temperate climate of 
the northern, unite circumstances in 
its favour that are gencrally in col- 
lision. ‘Phese advantages, added to 
its topographical situation at the 
only assailable quarter, point it ont 
‘as the conntry from whence Hindos- 
tan is to be ruled or conquered. It 
is, nevertheless, i a most miserable 
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state of cnltivafion, and one of the 
most thinly inhabited in India; the 
whole pepulation dispersed over a 
surface of 70,000 square miles, pro- 
bably not execeding four millions in 
number. (Malcolm, Foster, Abul 
Fazel, Treaties, Wth Rezister, §c.) 

Lanore.—a city in the province 
of Lahore, of which it is the eapital, 
situated on the south side of the 
Ravey River: Lat. 31°. 5v', N. 
Long. 73° 45’, i. 

The river is here about 300 yards 
broad, but the stream is not deep ar 
rapid, exeept during the height of 
the rains. ‘Phe tort is a place of no 
strength, without a ditch or any de- 
fenees for cannon. The walls are 
lofty, and decorated on the outside ; 
but hastening to ruin, as are most of 
the private buildings. Lahore is, 
notwithstanding, still a town of con- 
siderable size, with a good bazar; 
but it is not inhabited by wealthy 
people, on account of the frequent 
sackings it has sustained ; they have 
inigrated for safety to Ammitsir. 

The palace was originally founded 
hy Acber, and enlarged by his sne- 
cessors. Jt is new inhabited by 
Rajah Runject Singh, a Seik chief, 
about 42 years of age, and blind of 
one eye, Which he lost by the small- 
pox. Across the Ravey at Shah 
Duwirra, about two miles north of La- 
hore, stands the celebrated mauso- 
leum of Jehangeer, within a wall of 
nearly 600 yards square. It is a 
magnificent building, 66 paces on 
each side, and still in tolerably good 
condition, ut much inferior te the 
Tanje Mahal at Agra. ‘To the sonth- 
ward of this, in the open plain, is to 
be scen the tomb of Noorjehan Be- 
gum, a building 36 paces squam, 
The wells here are above 35 cubits 
deep. 

Lahore was first taken by Sultan 
Baber, A. D. 1520, and was tor soine 
time the seat of the Mogul govern- 
ment, Sinee that period it has au- 
dergone many revolutions, and was 
for a considerable time possessed by 
the Abdalli Afghans of Cabul, by 
whom it is named Sikrel. Ler the 
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last 30 years it has been under the 
Seik domination, whose capital beng 
Amritsir, this eity has been much 
neglected, and ina progressive state 
of desolation. 

Travelling distance fron Delhi, 
380 miles; froin Agra, 517; from 
Lucknow, 659; from Bombay, 1070; 
and from Calentla, 1856 miles. 
(uth Register, Rewel, Leyden, S:c.) 

Lanory Nepaut.— A town in 
Northern Hindostan, in the territo- 
ries of the Goorkhali Rajah of Ne- 
paul, situated on the east side of 
the Sursutty (Sereswati) River. Lat. 
27°, 42, N. Long. $49. 55’. E. 

LawJjuncn. — An extensive dis- 
trict in Northern flindostan, tribu- 
tary to the Goorkhali Rajah of Ne- 
paul, and having the great Himalaya 
ridge of mountains for its northern 
boundary. Like the rest of Northern 
Hindostan, its surlace is elevaicd 
and rugged, but comprehends many 
tertile vallies, throngh which flow 
the streams from the northern mnoun- 
tains. The principal towns are Mu- 
ecnndnath aud Lantargur, buat the 
district has as yet been but very im- 
perfectly explored. 

Lampoon, (Lampung).—<A district 
in the south-castern quarter of the 
Island of Sumatra, which begins on 
the west coast at the River Padang- 
goochie, and extends across the 
southern extremity of the island as 
far as Palembang on the north-east 
side, in the ucighbourhood of the 
rivers the land is overflowed iu the 
rainy scaon; but the western parts 
towards Samangka are mountainous, 
and some of the peaks visible to a 
considerable distance at sea. This 
district is best iuhabited in the cen- 
fral and mountainous parts, where 
the mlimbitants live secure from the 
Javanese banditti, who often ad- 
vance into the country, and com- 
mit depredations on the natives, who 
do not make use of fire arras, 

The iuhabitants of Lampoon, of 
all the Sumatrans, have the strong- 
est resemblance to the Chinese, par- 
ticularly in the rowiduess of the 
lace, and coasiruction of the cyes, 
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They are also the fairest on the 
island, and the women are tallest, 
and esteemed the most handsome. 
The manners of the Lampoongs are 
more free and licentious than those 
of the native Sumatrans. ‘They eat 
all kinds of flesh indiscriminately, 
and the fines and compensations for 
murder are the same as in the coun- 
tries of Rejang and Passamah. The 
Mahommedan religion has made 
considerable progress among the in- 
habitants, and most of their villages 
have mosques im them; yet an at- 
tachment to the original superstitions 
of their conutry influences them to 
regard, with particular veneration, 
the burying-place of their ancestors, 

The Lampoong language is form- 
ed by mixing Malay and Batta with 
a proportion of Javanese. The 
Dutch claim a domination over the 
country, it having formerly been tri- 
butary to the kings of Bantam, and 
devolved to them by right of con- 
quest. 

Towards the end of the 18th cen- 
tury an officer was sent to the Bay 
of Lampoon from Batavia to fix on 
a favonrable situation to erect a fort, 
barracks, and storehouses; but the 
expedition ended on the burning of 
afew huts, the inhabitants of which 
fled to the jungles. On his return 
the officer reported, that he had dis- 
covered no place suitable for an 
establishment, having seen nothing 
but inmpenetrable marshes on the 
whole extent of the coast, and for 
some distance up the country. 
(Marsden, Leyden, Stavorinus, Tombe, 
Se. Sc.) 

Lantacur.—A town in Northern 
Hindostan, tributary to the govern- 
ment of Nepaul, in the district of 
Lamjung. Lat. 26°. 5’. N. Long. 
84°, 19’. E. 

Laour.—A town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Silhit, 40 miles 
W.N. W. from the town of Silhet. 
Lat. 25°. 8’. N. Long. 91° 2’. E. 

Laos, (Law).—A central country 
in India beyond the Ganges, extend- 
ing from the 12th to the 18th degrecs 
of north latitude. To the north it 
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adjoins Lactho and Tunquin; to the 
south Cambodia; to the east Tun- 
quin and Cochin China; and to the 
west Siam, and an unexplored region 
to the north.. The exact bounda- 
ries of this province have never been 
ascertained, but it probably consists 
ofa long and large valley, through 
which flows the great River Mekon, 
or Cambodia, and separated from 
the neighbouring kingdoms on the 
east and west by two ridges of lofty 
mountains. 

VUur information respecting the in- 
terior of this region is neither co- 
pious nor authentic, being chiefly 
derived from the earlier Portugnese 
or Dnitch writers, or from the un- 
certain reports of ‘Tunquinese and 
Chinese merchants communicated to 
the missionaries. According to the 
latter the province is extremely 
thinly inhabited, and but little culti- 
vated, the.largest collected popula- 
tion being at the village of Hanniah, 
amonnting to only four or 500 per- 
sons, and these mostly strangers 
from Tunkin and Cochin China, 
with few Chinese, settled for the 
purposes of traffic. The smaller vil- 
lages arc mere groups of huts, and 
many of the inhabitants are de- 
scribed as still living in a migratory 
state, without permanent habita- 
tions, or any agricultural occupation. 
In the forests large bnilding timber 
and cabinet wood of an excellent 
quality abound, but being remote 
from water carriage, are allowed to 
rot where they grow. From a parti- 
cular species a varnish is extracted 
by the natives, and sent to China. 

The only external commerce car- 
ried on is with Tunguin and Cochin 
China, to which countries elephants, 
ivory, wax, bamboos, and cotton 
are sent from Laos, and in exchange 
salt, salt fish, oil, some silken stuffs, 
tire arms, and gunpowder, are re- 
ceived. In some paris of the coun- 
try the inhabitants are very, wild, 
cousisting only of small erratic hordes 
that do not cultivate the earth, but 
subsist on what it produces na- 
turally. 
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The subjection of this province 
to the Cochin Chinese empire is 
little more than nominal; and, 
on account of the natural strength 
of the country, and its extreme 
insalubrity, will probably never 
be rendered more efficient. The 
inhabitants, also, on account of 
their unceasing internal warfare, 
are of martial habits, auc accus- 
tomed to the use of fire arms. The 
wild and wandering tribes of this 
province are asserted to have nei- 
ther religion, priests, nor pagodas ; 
but some others are said to wor- 
ship a being named Nhang, whom 
they consider as the author of their 
existence, and the arbiter of their 
destiny. In Laos the veneration for 
their ancestors prevails more than in 
Laetho, but notso much as in 'Tun- 
quin. The belief in magic is ge- 
neral, and the profession of con- 
jurer (who is also a physician) In- 
crative. 

The Law language is used by this 
nation, who are generally termed 
Lao, and in the plural Laos by the 
Portnguese writers, from their con- 
sisting of different races, The bulk 
ofthe Law uation, like the Siamese, 
consists of two different tribes of 
people, denominated in Siamese 
Chong-mai, and Lanchang, which 
were reported by Koeinpfer to have 
been the names of their principal 
cities. ‘Ihe first of these are termed 
by the Birmans Yun, and _ their 
country Yunshan; and the second 
Lain-sain, and thew country Lain- 
sain Shan. 

The inhabitants of Khomen, or 
Cambodia, are not spposed to have 
existed as a polished people so early 
as the Law. It is from this nation 
that both the Birmans and Siamese 
allege they derive their laws, reli- 
gion, and institutions. It is in the 
country of the Law that all the ce- 
lebrated founders of the religion of 
Buddha are represented to have left 
their most remarkable vestiges. Cey- 
lon boasts the sacred traces of the 
left foot of Buddha, on the top of the 
mountain Amala-sri-pali, or Adam’s 
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Peak. Siam exhibits the traces of 
the right foot on the top of the 
golden mountain, Swa-na-bapato. 
Other traces of the sacred step are 
sparingly scattered over Pegue, Ava, 
and Aracan; but it is among the 
Laos that all the vestiges of the 
founder of this religion seem to be 
concentred, and thither devotees 
resort to worship at the sacred steps 
of Pra-ku-ku-son, Pra-kou-na-kon, 
Pra-putha-kat-sop, and Pra-sa-mut- 
ta-ko-dum. These Siamese names 
of the four Buddhas seem to corre- 
spond with the Birman Kaukason, 
Gonagom, Kasyapa, and Gantama; 
and with the Ceylonese, Kasusanda, 
Konagom, Kasyapa, and Gauta- 
ma. 

The Laos Janguage has never been 
cultivated by Europeans; very few 
of whoin, besides Alexander de 
Rhodes, have penctrated the coun- 
try. According to ‘Kocmpfer, the 
Law nation do not differ much, 
either in language or writing, from 
the Siamese, except that they are 
unable to pronounce the letters / 
andr; and Dr. Leyden thinks that 
their language bears the same rela- 
tion to the ‘Thay, or Siamese, that 
the Aracan docs to the Birman, and 
that with the Thay Jhay it accords 
more fully than with the Thay Pro- 
per. The Laos language is repre- 
sented as abounding in books, espe- 
cially translations from the Bali; 
and, if the antiquity of the nation 
can be depended on, they must be 
extremely interesting on aceonnt of 
the central situation of the country ; 
but our information, as yet, is too 
defective to admit of our forming 
any decided opinion on this subject. 
It the Laos nation ever existed as a 
polished society, it must have greatly 
retrograded, as there is every reason 
to believe it at present exhibits a 
state of the utmost barbarity. (De 
Bissachere, Leyden, F. Buchanan, 


&e. §c.) : 


Lara Iste.—A small island, one 
of the Sooloo Archipelago, situated 
due south trom the Island of Sooloo. 
The land is high and woody, and, 
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with Seassee, forms good shelter 
from the S. W. and N. 1. winds. 

Lass, (Lehassa). —A town in 
Tibet, the capital of a province of 
the same name. Lat. 20°. 30’. N. 
Long. 91°. 25", ¥. 

This town is the capital of Tibet, 
and the seat of the Dalai Lama, or 
pontifical sovereign ; bnt the Chinese 
keep a garrison here, commanded 
by a general oflicer, whose influence 
supersedes, in a great degree, that 
of the Lamas. ‘The Lassa territo- 
ries extend so far west as Kheroo, 
distant 350 miles W.S. W. which 
they comprehend ; but the whole are, 
in fact, subject to the Chinese. 
With the eity of Teeshoo Loomboo, 
in Tibet, south of the Brahmapoo- 
tra, Lassa exehanges silver bullion 
for gold dust. 

About the year 1715 the King of 
the Muths invaded this country ; 
Lassa was ravaged, the temples 
plundered, and al] the Lamas, or 
priests, who were found, were put 
into sacks, and thrown upon eamels, 
to be transported into ‘Tartary. 
(Lurner, Kirkpatrick, Colebrooke, §c.) 

LaswarrEe.— A small village in 
the provinee of Delhi, where, on 
the Ist of November, 1868, a despe- 
rate batile was fought between the 
army wider General Lake and that 
of Dowlet Row Sindia, in which the 
latter was totally delvated, but with 
severe loss on the part of the British, 

Latta Larta Is_e.—This is one 
of the small islands adjacent to Gi- 
lolo, and about 25 miles in circum- 
ference. Lat, 0° 26% 8. Long. 126°. 
60’. i. The straits which separate 
this island from that of 'l'appa are 
about a mile and a half im Jength, 
and in some places not above 46 
yards broad. Between Latia Latta 
and Mandioly the straits are eight 
miles broad. (Forrest, $c.) 

Lariy Areénany.— A district 
which occupies the northern ex- 
tremity of the province ef Ajmeer, 
with a small portion of the adjacent 
province of Mooltan, and situated 
between the 29th and 30th degrees 
of north latitude. This district is 
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one of the most sandy and stenle in 
Hindostan, being destitute of rivers, 
and dependent on deep wells tor a 
scanty supply of moisinre. Like 
other barren territorics, it remains in 
the bands of the original inhabit- 
ants, presenting few attractions to , 
invaders. 

Latra Istes.—A cluster of small 
islands lying ofl the west coast of 
Gilolo, a few minutes to the north 
of the equinoctial line, and about 
the 127th degree of cast longitude. 

LEYDEN Is_te.—Anisland situated 
off the N. W. coast of Ceylon, sub- 
ordinate to the district of Jafnapat- 
nam, from whieh it is separated by 
a narrow strait. In length it may be 
estimated at 13 miles, by two and a 
half the average breadili. Here is 
excellent pasturage for rearnig horses 
and cattle. 

Leyte Istze.—One of the south- 
erninost ef the Philippines, situated 
about the 111 degree of north lati- 
tude. in length it may be estimated 
at 95 miles, by 38 the average 
breadth. 

Limsoo.—A town in the Malay 
Peninsula, district of Quedah, four 
miles from Alestar, and chiefly in- 
habited by Chuliars, or natives of 
Coast. During the 
rainy season the adjacent country is 
overflowed, which renders it exceed- 
ingly productive of fruits, and all 
sorts of vegetables. 

Limonc.—A district about 70 or 
SO miles inland from Bencoolen, in 
Sumatra, which, produces the finest 
gold and gold dust on the island, 
‘The Limong gold merchants repair 
annually to Bencoolen to purchase 
opium and other articles, in ex 
change for which they, give gold, 
containing very little alloy. ‘The 
gold is sometimes found in dust, and 
often lodged ma very hard stone. 
They are ignorant of the principles 
of assaying or amalgamation, but 
are extremely expert in separating 
purticles of forcign nictals from gold 
dust, hy a very superior acuteness 
of vision. The gold is not found 
far beneath the surface. 
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This golden country has never 
been explored, by any European, 
owing to the impervious nature of 
the country, and the malignant in- 
flnenee of the climate in the inte- 
rior, (Muaedonald, Se.) 

Lixcapan Iser.—aA_ small island 
abont 20 iniles in cireumfercuce, 
situated off the north-cast extremity 
of Palawan Iste. Lat. 11° 46" N. 
Long. 120°. 10°. E. 

Lincen Istv, (Lingga). — An 
island situated off the N. bo. coast of 
Sumatra, and intersected by the 
equinoctial line. In leugih it may 
be estimated at 50 miles, by 30 in 
breadth, but it is of a very irregular 
shape. 

This island is remarkable for a 
mountain in its centre, terminating 
in a fork, on whieh sesanen have 
bestowed the appellation of Ass’s 
Ears. The eastern ocean in this vi- 
cinity is covered with a vast varicty 
of islands, of all forms, sizes, and 
colours—some alone, and some col- 
lected in clusters ; many are clotlied 
with verdure; some have tall trees 
growing on them, while others are 
mere roeks, the resort ofinnumerable 
birds, and whitened with their dung. 

This iskind is much trequented by 
piratical Malay prows. the rajah 
being a chief of that profession. 
Vhese pirates have a small tort, or 
blockhouse, at Penobang, the ca- 
pital, surrounded by water, and 
having guns mounted. The houses 
are built on piles, or stakes. Comn- 
try ships, ona trading vovage to the 

eastward, call here, aud dispose of 
a few chests of opiun, for which 
‘they receive in retuim tin, pepper, 
and rattans. (Staunton, th Re- 
gister, Elnore, Se.) 

Lonor, (Lubu)—A sinall- state, 
situated at the 1 part of the 
Bay of Boni, on the shud of Ce- 
Tebes, and extendiug down the east- 
erm side inland to the country ‘of the 
horatoras, or aborigines. To the 
west it is bounded by Wadjo, and 
to the north by ‘Vouradja.” The land 
is very fertile in rice, and in the 
rivers nuich gold is found, the coun- 
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try also producing good iron, A 
great proportion of the sovereigns of 
is state have been females, whic h 
ig HO UnNcoiInmon Circumstance -in 
Celebes; but until their recent mis- 
fortunes, the power of the Dutch 
Kast India Company predominated, 
although the native chicts were per- 
mitted to govern. 

Locuur, (Lohaghar, the Iron 
Fort).—A stroug hill fort in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, 20 miles N. 
W. from Poonah, Lat. 18°. 49, N. 
Long, 78°, 41’, 0. 

he perpendicular height of this 
rock is too great to be stormed, and 
the artificial defences erected are not 
supposed to add to its strength. 
Lower down than the main body of 
the tort there is a ledge of hill, but 
of suflicient height to .prevent any 
attack, the rock ‘being perfectly bare 
and perpendicular. ‘Prom the sum~ 
nit the view is very exteusive. The 
ser beyond Bombay appears to the 
west; Inland a chain of hills is visi- 
ble, whose tops rise into fortified 
summits as perpendicular as Loghar. 
The strata of these is surprisingly 
regular, aud a line drawn trom one 
hill would nect the corresponding 
strata of another. The summits are 
mostly green, and capable of culti- 
vation. Loghar has within mume- 
rous tanks, and several small streams 
trom the springs above. ‘Phe maga- 
zines are cut in the rock, Exapoor 
is higher, and only a musket shot 
from Loghnr; but, itis said, in the 
hands of any enemy could not in- 
jure the latter, on account of the 
nature of the surface. 

This fortress formerly belouged to 

Nanah Furnavese, who at his death 
eh tr usted it to the custody of Don- 
doe Punt; but by the interference 
of General Wellesley it was sir- 
rendered to the Peshwa, who could 
not otherwise have obtained it, it 
beiiz esteemed the strougest fort in 
the Peshwa's dominicus. Demloe 
Punt declared he had tived in this 
hill fort 30 years, without ever de- 
scending. (Lord Valentia, Se.) 

Loctr.— aA town beionging to 
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the Nagpoor Maharattas, in the pro- 
vinee of Gundwana, 107 miles S. E. 
from the city of Nagpoor. Lat. 20°. 
25’, N. Long. 81° 10’. E. 

Lonanna.—A village in the pro- 
vinee of Gujrat, near the N. W. 
boundary, and situated a few miles 
south from Theraud. 

This place belongs to the Rajah 
of Deodhur, and contains about 400 
houses surrounded by a ditch, yicld- 
ing a revenue to its chief of about 
700 rupees per annum; but it like- 
wise pays contributions to the Coo- 
lee thieves of Mondetah and Ther- 
wara. It possesses an exccllent well, 
which is an accommodation of great 
consequence in this arid region. 

LouxvurpuNcA.—A_ town in the 
province of Bahar, district of Chuta 
Nagpoor, 223 miles W.N. W. from 
Calcutta. Lat. 28°. 28’. N. Long. 
$5°. 2’. E. Near to this place is a 
pass into the western hills, which 
bound the district. 

LoLLponc.—A_ pass in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, where it is separated 
from Secrinagur by a rivulet, which 
forms the boundary in this quarter, 
being 15 miles S. E. from Hurdwar, 
and 110 N. E. from Delhi. Lat. 29°, 
52’. N. Long. 78°. 16’. E. 

The country from Nujibabad to 
this place is chiefly a waste overrun 
with low wood, and ill supplied with 
water, there being none in the space 
from Ramnagur to the neighbour- 
hood of Lolldong. The road from 
hence northward is by a N. W. 
course through the mountains. From 
hence to the Ganges the country 
forms a chain of close woody moun- 
tains, containing a few miserable 
hamlets ; and abounding with ele- 
phants, which are not to be found 
on the west side of the Jumna. 

In 1774, alter the total defeat sus- 
tained by the Rohillalis at Cutierah, 
Fyzoolah Khan, with the remains of 
their army, retreated to this pass, 
and was pursued by the British, 
where ultimately a treaty of peace 
and amity was concluded. (Foster, 
Rennel, §c. Sc.) 

LoLuara.—A large village in the 
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province of Gujrat, district of Wer- 
near, situated about 30 iniles S. E. 
from Rahduupoor. 

This place contains about 1000 
houses, inhabited principally by Na- 
roda Rajpoots, Mahommedans, and 
Rajpoots, who have becn converted 
to that faith. On the eastside a fine 
sheet of water extends above a mile; 
on the west side there is a handsome 
mosque. ‘The garrison stationed for 
the defence of Lollara, consists of a 
Sindean jemmadaur, and 10 or 12 
horsemen. At this village is ob- 
served the great superiority of the 
cattle of the north part of Gujrat 
over those of the south, which pre- 
eminence prevails throughout the 
whole of Kakreze, Puttenwara, Wer- 
rear, Neyer, and Deesa. In Kak- 
reze a pair of the finest bullocks may 
be purchased for 120 rupees, which 
at Baroda, or Surat, would cost from 
three to 500 rupees. Between this 
place and Sommee extensive ficlds 
of wheat and cotton are scen.— 
(Macmurdo, §c.) 

Lo.ijek.—A_ town in Tibet, in 
the Narytamoe province, situated on 
the north side of the Brahmapvootra, 
here named the Sanpoo River. Lat. 
30°. 15’. N. Long. 84°. 26°. E. 

Lomenook Iste.—An island in 
the Eastern Seas, situated between 
the eighth and ninth degrees of south 
latitude, and intersected by the 116th 
ofeast Iongitude.” It is separated on 
the west from Bally by the Straits of 
Lombhook, and on the cast from 
Sumbhawa by the Straits of Allass ; 
and in Jength may be estimated at 
53 miles, by 45 the average breadth. 
Like the rest of the Sunda Islands 
it is distinguished by high moun- 
tains, and is well covered with wood 
and verdure. The navigation through 
the Straits of Lombhook is extieme- 
ly difficult and dangerous, but that 
by the Straits of Allass (the native 
name of which is Loboagee) is the 
most commodious passage through 
the chain of Sunda Islands to the 
east of Java. 

This island is very populous, and 
extremely well cultivated, the rice 
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agriculture being conducted, as in 
the Carnatic, by means of large tanks 
or reservoirs, and the crops so pro- 
ductive that large quantities are ex- 
ported. The inhabitants also carry 
ona very extensive commerce with 
all the Malay Islands, and particu- 
larly with Java aud Borneo. Ait the 
town of Bally, in the Straits of Al- 
lass, a considerable traffic is carried 
on with the Europeau ships bound 
to the eastward, which procure here 
refreshments in great abundance ; 
but the natives want few articles of 
European manufacture, uniess it be 
fire arms and ammunition. Lor poul- 
try, and the minor description of 
provisions, the natives will aecept in 
exchange knives and enarse cutlery 
to a certain extent; but for bullocks, 
and provisions of a more expensive 
kind, dollars are required. ‘The in- 
habitants of this island Captain For- 
rest calls Gentoos, but it is not clear 
what meaning he attached to that 
term. They are more civilized than 
the generality of the population of 
the Eastern Islands, and have al- 
ways preserved their independence 
against the Dutch, although so near 
to thein. (Stavorinus, Forrest, Bligh, 
&ce. §e.) 

LomeLem Iste.—One of the Sun- 
da chain ol islands, situated between 
the large islands of Floris and 'Ti- 
mor, and the eighth and ninth de- 
grees of south latitude. It is an is- 
luud of considerable dimensions, 
being in length about 50 miles, by 
16 miles the average breadth; but 
it has never been explored, and re- 
mains nearly unknown. 

Lowsir.—A village in the province 
of Gujrat, the property of the Rajah 
of Wankaneer, and situated about 
15 miles N. E. from that town. In 
the centre of Lonsir is a square 
building perforated with loop holes 
for matchlocks, and supplied with 
water from a large tank. 

From henee to Choorvera the 
country has a very wild appearance, 
the hills are bleak, and partly cover- 
ed with a wild prickly shrub. ‘The 
plains are overspread with short thick 
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jungle, preseuting few traces of cul- 
tivation. "The villages are miserable 
in the extreme, and being generally 
placed on the most prominent point 
of a black rocky mountain, are only 
distinguishable by the smoke ascend- 
ing from their wretched hovecls. ‘The 
inhabitants of these villages are 
chiefly Catties, Bheels, and Rick- 
barries. <A similar deseription of 
country extends all the way to the 
Choteela Tlills. (JZaemurdo, Sc.) 

Lonrar Puto Iste.—An island 
iu the lindian Ocean, separated trom 
the Peninsula of Malacca by a nar- 
row strait. Lat. 7° 30’. N. Long. 
99°. E. 

his island, and some of the 
neighbouring ones, are inhabited by 
arace of Icihyophagi, denominated 
by the Malays Orang Laut, or men 
oF the sea, because their constant 
employment is on or near that ele- 
ment, from which they procure their 
sole subsistence. ‘Their manners are 
simple and inolfensive. Agriculture 
is Wholly unknown to them, the in- 
considerable quantity of riee that 
enters into their diet being procured 
by bartering fish with the Malays. 
‘his people are not yet converted io 
the Mahommedan religion, nor is it 
ascertained that they have any dis- 
tinct notion of religious worship. In 
person and complexion they dilfer 
from the Malays only in the effect 
which the peculiarity of their diet 
produces, covering their bodies with 
a scorbutic eruption, such as is 
found, though less generally, among 
the Malays themselves. Their lan- 
guage diflers from the Malay only in 
being more simple and primitive, 
(Bdinburgh Review, §c.) 

Lone Istanp.—-A small island 
about 40 miles in cireumference, si- 
tuated off the coast of Papua, be- 
tween the main and Mysory Island, 
and about the first degree of south 
latitude. Like the preceding, it is 
almost wholly unknown. 

LookianG River. —A_ river in 
the Birman dominions, formerly 
supposed to be a great branch of 
the Frawaddy River, but which haz 
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no communication with it. On en- 
termg the Ava territories, from the 
north, it assumes the name of Tha- 
luayn, and falls into the sea at Mar- 
taban. 

LooneHer.—A town in the Bir- 
man empire, situated on the east 
side of the Irawaddy. Lat. 19° 41’. 
N. Long. 199. 55’. E. 

The soil in this neighbourhood is 
very favourable for cotton, with 
wlnich inany fields are planted, where 
the shrub grows strong and healthy. 
Jhe eattle used for tillage and 
dranght in this part of Ava are oxen, 
and only one pair are put into a 
plongh, which resembles the com- 
mon Hindostany one. In their large 
waggons they yoke four or six, 
which are often driven at a hand 
gallop, by a country girl standing up 
in the vehicle; who manages the 
reins and a Jong whip, with eqnal 
ease and dexterity. ‘This is a novel 
sight to a person accustomed to the 
slow moving machines of India, in 
which the women are generally too 
timorons to ride, much less to at- 
tempt to guide. (Symes, &c-) 

LooserGna.—A_ small town in 


the province of Bahar, district of 


Ramgur, 90 miles S. by W. from 


Patna. Lat, 24°. 20’. N. Lone. 84% 
58’, E. 


Lover.—A town belonging to the 
Maharaitas, in the 
Aurungabad, sitnated on the banks 
of the Ghirah River. Lat. 26°. 23’, 
IN Longe 740re7"_ i. 

Lowasuan.—A_ province in the 
Birman empire, stiuated between 
the 22d and 24th degrees of north 
latitude. ‘Yo the north and east it is 
hounded by the province of Yunan 
in China; to the sonth by the coun- 
try of Yunshan ; and to the west by 
Ava Proper. It is intersected by 
the Lookiang or Thaluayn River, 
which flows iuto it from China, and 
the principal town is Kiaintown. 
The country to the east of the river 
is monntainous, and but little knowin 
even to the Birmans. 

LowyaH.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, distriet of Bettiah, 
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74 miles N, N. W. from Patna, Lat. 
26°. 36’. N. Long. 84° 50”. I. 

Lusec tste.—A small island si- 
tuated off the northern coast of 
Java, and almost surrounded by a 
cluster of rocks and rocky islets. 
Lat. 5°, 48’. S. Long. 112° 45’. N. 
‘his island is populous, and carries 
on a brisk trade with Java and 
Bornee. 

Luckpur Bunper.—A town in 
the provinee of Cntch, sitnated on a 
salt creek or river whieh communi- 
eates with the Gulf of Catch, but 
only navigable for small vessels. Lat. 
23°. 47’, N. 

The tort of Luekput Bunder 
stands on the western brow of a 
hilt, whieh rises from a swampy 
plain, about a mile and a half from 
Luekput Bunder River. In figure 
it is an irregular polygon, defended 
by round towers, and built of hard 
brown stone. ‘The eastern side is 
flanked by a hill of the same ma- 
terial, and containing a large tank, 
bnt whieh becomes dry towards the 
end of March. There are several 
other tanks within the fort, but the 
water is not reckoned good. 

"The walls of the fort are of a con- 
siderable height, but not thick; and 
there are only six pieces of cannon 
mounted on the works. To the 
westward of the principal gate a 
wall divides the inside of the fort 
into two parts, the western only 
being inhabited. Ht is not supposed 
to contain more than 2000 inhabi- 
aunts, 500 of whom arc sepoys, and 
it is at present a place of little trade. 
It is nevertheless the principal town 
on the road from Hyderabad, the 
capital of Sinde, to Mandavie on the 
Gulf of Cutch. The most con- 
venient time for performing this 
journey is during the months of 
July and Angust, when the creeks 
are navigable for flat bottomed boats 
to Alibunder; where a sinalf neck of 
land separates the fresh water from 
the salt water creck, which runs 
down to Luckpnt Bunder, over 
which isthmus the beats are easily 
earricd. (Maxfield, Se.) 
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Luckypoor, (Lakshmipur).— A 
town in the province of Bengal, dis- 
triet of Tipperah, situated a few miles 
inland from the east bank ofthe Meg- 
na, with which it communicates by a 
smallriver. Lat, 22°56" N. Long. 
90°, 43’. EB. Balltis and other coarse 
cotton goods of an excellent and 
substantiudl fabric are mauutietured 
in this neighbourhood, which is also 
very lertile and prodnetive, being 
on the wheie one of the ebvapest 
places in’ the Company’s domi- 
nions. 

The River Megna near to this 
expands toa breadth exceeding 10 
miles, aud during the height of the 
rains, When the shoaly islands are 
submerged, appears more like an 
inland sea of fresh water in motion 
than a river. In 1763 it rose six 
feet above its usual level, and oeca- 
sioned an inundation that swept 
away the houses, cattle, and in- 
habitants of a whole district. 

Lucknow, (Lakshmanavati).—-A 
district in the Nabob of Oude’s ter- 
ritories, adjacent tu the city of Luek- 
now, and situated between the 26th 
and 27th degrees of north latitude. 
The land here is generally Hat and 
sandy, and, alter a sform, is covered 
with puddles of water. Near to 
Bengermow the country is more 
pleasing, being tolerably well culti- 
vated and slightly undulated. Wheat 
and barley are the principal crops, 
and the district is eoyered with 
clamps of mango trees. Over ihe 
small river Sye is a bridge of 15 
arches, an excellent specimen of 
Mahomimedan arelitecture ; and it 
is besides watcred by the Ganges, 
the Goggrah, and the Goumty. 

‘The towns in this division of Oude 
are mostly built of brick, with ruins 
far more extensive than the imbha- 
bited part; and there still remains 
the debris of many extcusive citics, 
the vestiges of which are only to be 
traced by large mouuts of brick dust. 
From this district are procured many 
of the best recruits for the British 
Sepoy corps, the natives beg more 
iobust, aud of a more martial dispo- 
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sition than the Bengalese. By Abul 
Fazel, in 1582, itis described as fol- 
lows: 

* Sircar Lucknow, containing 55 
mahals; measurement,  3,807.126 
beegalis; revenue, 80,716,120 dams ; 
seyurghal, 4,572,566 dams.” (Lord 
Valentia, Tennant, Abul Iuzel, Se.) 

fhucknow.—A city in the provinee 
of Oude, of which it is the capital 
and residenee of the Nabob, Lat. 
20° mbites NewewLone su? 65’, KE. 
This town stands on the south side 
o! the Goomty, which is navigable 
for boats of a common size at all 
scasons of the year, and falls into 
the Ganges between Benares and 
Gazypoor, The streets where the 
lower classes reside are sunk 10 or 
12 feet below the surface, aud are so 
narrow that two earts cannot pass, 
being likewise filthy in the extreme. 
The dillerent palaces of the uabob, 
the great mosques, “and burying 
places, display considerable splen- 
dour, having gilt roofs and architec- 
ture loaded with ornaments. 

On the death of the Nabob Sujah 
ud Dowlah, in 1774, the late Nabob 
Asoph ud Dowlah removed the seat 
of government to this plaee from 
Lyzabad, the former eapital. he 
bankers and nen of property accom- 
panied the court; aud Lucknow, in 
avery few years, became oue of the 
largest and richest towns in Hindos- 
lan, while its predecessor decayed 
with a proportionate rapidity. In 
1800 the population was estimated 
to exceed 300,000; but it probably 
has since diminished, on accomit of 
the decreasing splendour of the na- 
bob's court, and consequent limited 
expenditure, 

Among the enriositics in this neigh- 
hourhood is Constantia, the residence 
ol the late General Martin, which is 
said to lave cost 150,000]. sterling. 
‘To the house is annexed a very noble 
garden and exteusive mango chimp; 
but the country around is a barren 
sand and. dead flat. On his decease 
the furniture was sold, aud the giran- 
doles and mirrors now adorn the go- 
yernment house in Calcutta. 
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The nabob has also a menagerie, 
in which variety or utility has not 
been so much attended to as the 
oddities of nature, ‘Phe rhinoccros 
is the most remarkable animal in this 
collection. Near to the stables a 
very large breed of Gujrat bullocks 
is kept, the introduction of which 
among the peasants geuerally would 
be of infinite advantage to a country, 
where the draught cattle are so small 
and weak as in the Onde province. 

The body of the late Asoph ud 
Dowlah hes interred in a religious 
sepnichre, lighted by a vast number 
of wax tapers, wid having the grave 
strewed with flowers and gill paper. 
At one side is a censer, with various 
perfuines; on the other, his sword 
and waistband; and opposite to his 
head lies his turban, aud a copy of 
the Koran. The grave is covered 
with rich bread of barley, trom Mee- 
ca; and verses from the Koran are 
chanted day and night. Lucknow 
is mentioned by Abul L'azel as being 
a town of considerable note during 
the reign of Acber. It stands abont 
650 miles, travelling distance by the 
nearest road, from Caleutta; and 
from hence to where the Ganges 
joins the ocean all is one vast plain. 
‘Travelling distance from Delhi, 280; 
from Agra, 202; and from Benarcs, 
189 miles. (Tennant, Lord Valentia, 
Rennel, Se.) 

Luconia Iste, (Luzon). —- The 
largest of the Philippines.—See Lv- 
ZON. 

LupEHAUNAH.—-A town on the 
northern frontier of the Delhi pro- 
vince, situated on the banks of the 
Suntnleje River, 180 miles N.N. W. 
from the city of Dethi, and 120 8S, i. 
from Lahore. Lat. 30°. 53’. N,. 
Long. 75°. 32. E. ‘The climate at 
this place is excessively cold for four 
or five months of the year; and, in 
the sunmner season, extremely hot, 
with hot winds, both seasons being 
in extremes. ‘The rains are abun- 
dant. Ludehanndah is the most re- 
mote military station 'fo the north 
west which the British possess in 
Yndia, a detachment having been 
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established here in 1808 to coerce 
the adjacent Scik chiefs. 
LuMGHANAT.—An Afghan district 
in the provinee of Cabul, situated 
about the 34th degree of north lati- 
tude, and extending along the south 
side of the Kameh, or Cabul River. 
The chief towns are Jelafabad and 
Irjah.  Luinghanat, with the ad- 


joining district of Kameh, appears 


to be ,the region described by Dr. 
Leyden in the 11th volume of the 
Asnitic Researches, under the appel- 
latioa of Ningarhar. When invaded 
by Sebuctaghi, in A.D. 997, this was 
a Hindoo district; and it still retains 
a peenliar dialect, named the Lum- 
ghancee. 

Lunawara, (Lavanarara, a Salt 
Region).—A town in the province 
of Gujrat, district of Gndara, 65 
miles E. by N. from Ahmedabad. 
Lat. 23° 5. N. Long. 73°. 467. B, 
On the 14th of November, 1803, a 
treaty was coneluded with the rajah 
by the British government, whieh li- 
berated Ini from the tribute he had 
before paid to Dowlet Row Sindia. 
In consjderation of this benefit he 
engaged io support a body of troops 
for the defence of their own domi- 
nions; and, in ease of necessity, to 
assist the British, whose enemies he 
considered as his own. 

Luzon Isie, (or Lueonia)—The 
largest of the Philippine Islands, on 
which stands Manilla, the metropo- 
lis. This island is situated between 
the 13th and 19th degrees of north 
latitude, and extends from the 120th 
to the 124th degrees of east lon- 
gitnde. It is of a very irregular 
form, but may be estimated at 400 
miles in length, by 115 the average 
breadth, 

The greater part of this island is 
mountainons, being intersected from 
north to south by an immense chain, 
from which diverge various rannfi- 
eations that spread over the whole 
island; in some places forming de-~ 
tached mountains, like insulated 
cones, in the midstofextensive plains. 
The whole of this elevated region, 
occupying a great part of the interior, 
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ts either a wilderness, or inhabited 
by a wretched people under no 
controul from the Spanish govern- 
ment. 

There are on Luzon several vol- 
canoes, particularly that of Mayore, 
hetween the provinces of Albay and 
Cainarines, whieh has the figure of a 
sugar-loaf, and is of such altitude 
that it may be discovered a great 
distance at sea. The Do Taal is of 
a similar form, and stands in the 
middle of a large lake, named Bom- 
hon. Its present appearauce indi- 
cates as if the mountain, on the sum- 
mit of which was the volcano, had 
sunk; part of it, however, still re- 
maining considerably clevated above 
the waters of the surrounding lake. 
‘There are many warm springs and 
small lakes, indicating an internal 
combustion, from whieh probably 
originate the earthquakes to which 
the island is subject. From their 
numerous orifices, ashes, stones, 
sand, wafer, and lava, are erupted, 
inundating and destroying the neigh- 
bouring fields. In 1650 an earth- 
quake happened, which overturned 
almost all Manilla, with the excep- 
tion of the church and convent of St. 
Augustine. In one part of the island 
a hill was raised from its foundations, 
and fell on the town, burying under 
its mass all the inhabifants. Ji same 
parts the earth sunk ; and in others 
torrents of sand burst forth, over- 
whelming man and beast; and the 
snecession of carthquakes altogether 
lasted 60 days. In 1754 there hap- 
pened another terrible earthquake ; 
and the Taal, which is in the middle 
of the Lake Bombon, in the province 
of Batangas, threw out such immense 
quantities of cinders, as completely 
to ruin four towns which were siin- 
aied near the lake, and compelled 
the inhabitants to retire a league fur- 
ther into Ahe.interior. Many other 
severe sho¢ks followed, accompanied 
by loud reports, like the artillery of 
contending squadrons; and the at- 
mosphere was entirely obscured by 
the sand and ashes discharged. 

Although situated within the tro- 
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pies, the climate of this island is 
temperate, and the soil fertile. In- 
digo, tobacco, and sugar, all of au 
excellent quality, are produced in 
abundance; and might, if encou- 
raged, be inercased to almost any 
amount, The sea-coast is indented 
hy many bays and commodions har- 
hours; but that of Manilla, which is 
one of the finest in the world, is the 
only one frequented by ships of bur- 
then. ‘here are several lakes in the 
interior, the most considerable of 
which is named by the Spaniards 
Laguna de Bay. The Manilla Ri- 
ver, which may be aseeided in boats, 
issues from this lake, which is said 
to be 30 leagues in cireumfcrence, 
In the middle of the lake is an island, 
where many Indian families reside, 
who subsist by fishing, and are de- 
scribed as being of a gentle disposi- 
tion, and somewhat disposed to in- 
dustry. Although converted by the 
Spaniards, they preserve their an- 
cient laws and customs, by which 
they continue to he regulated, cach 
village being superintended by one 
of their chiefs, nominated by the 
Spaniards. 

‘Yo the cast of this lake there are 
said to be extensive plains, thinly 
scattered over with villages, and in- 
tersected by deep streams; the na- 
tives carrying on unceasing warfare 
with the neighbouring tribes. Many 
expeditions have been undertaken 
by the Spaniards against the moun- 
tain Indians of Luzon; but to so 
little purpose, that they remain in- 
dependent to this hour. They carry 
on a smnall traffic with the Spaniards 
in gold, wax, and tobacco, in ex- 
change for catile; and the Angus- 
tine friars have succeeded in con- 
yerting a few who live in the ham- 
lets near to the mountains. 

Before the Spaniards arrived the 
district in the neighbourhood of Ma- 
nilla was occupied by the Tagala 
nation, inhabiting many towns and 
Villages, and governed by petty 
chiefs. To the north of this people 
the Spaniards found the Pampangas, 
the Zambales, the Pangasinan, \ lo~ 
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cos, and Cayagan tnbes. Each of M. 

these nations fermed a different com- 

munity, with a particular dialect of | Macassar,(Jiighasar).—A king-. 


the same language, and distributed 
in innd villages, without a king or 
supreme head; the power being par- 
celled out among numberiess petty 
chiefs or rajalis, whose particular an- 
thority was seldom obeyed by morc 
than 50 or 100 families, After the 
conquest each of thesc nations was 
constituted into a province, governed 
by a Spanish alealde mayor. ‘Te 
the east of the Tagala are the Caina- 
rines, whose conntry has been di- 
vided into two districts ; that of Al- 
bay, and that of Camarines, cach mn- 
der an alcalde mayor. In the vici- 
nity of Manilla the original natives 
are now much intermixed with Chi- 
nese. 

'Yhe Spaniards have several esta- 
blishments scattered over the island, 
consisting generally of monks, tor 
the propagation of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion. The native mhabit- 
ants under their government exist in 
a state of sloth and inactivity, and 
appear indifferent to either virtne or 
¥ice. Indolence and timidity are the 
eharacteristics of the great majority ; 


but as there are parts which the- 


Spaniards have never been able to 
subdue, they are probably possessed 
bv races of a different description. 
Amoug the mountains and recesses 
of the interior, there is said to be : 
tribe approaching uearly to a state 
of nature, who roost on trecs, and do 
not cveu associate in families, 

Were this island adequately culti- 
vated and better governed, it might 
supply subsistence for a mnimerons 
population, and reign paramount 
over all the neighbouring Archipe- 
layo, As it is, the inhabitants are 
comparatively few in number, desti- 
tute of energy, and despised by their 
neighbours, the Malay pirates, who 
haye long considered Luzon and the 
other Philippines as the quarter from 
whence slaves may be procured, with 
the least risk and greatest facility. 
(Zuniga, Sonnerat, La Peyrouse, 


&e, Se.) 
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dom situated on the south-west coast, 
of the Island of Celebes, which, be- 
fore its conquest by the Duteh, com- 
prehended all the coast from Boele- 
boele inthe Bay of Boni to the Point 
of Lassem; thence westward to the: 
Point of Youratte, or Tanakeke; and 
alung the west coast northward to 
Vanette, or Aganondje. Inlaid it 
reached as far as Boni and Soping ; 
and throughout the whole the ori- 
ginal Macassar language prevailed. 

Nhe power of this state was at its 
highest about the middle of the 17th 
century, When its princes not only 
governed great part of Celebes, but 
had likewise rendered Loma, Man-' 
delly, Bima, Tambora, Dompo, and 
Sangar, tributary; and had congner- 
ed Booton, Bungay, Gapi, the Aulle 
Islands, and Sumbliawa. They also 
possessed Salayr, which had been 
given to Macassar by Baab Ullah, 
the King of fernate, At that period 
the sovercigns of Macassar were in 
strict alliance with the inhabitants 
of Bali, and coined the first gold 
coius, Which were probably the gold 
maas, of the value of 60 Dutch 
stivers, 

The Portuguese obtained a footing 
in this province so early as 1512, at 
which time it does not appear that 
the Mahominedan religion had any 
existenee in Celebes; bnt we have 
no information respeeting the prior 
doctrines of the natives, who had at-. 
tained a considerable degree of civi- 
lization, Subsequent to this period 
the Malays, being allowed to settle 
ou the island and erect a mosque, 
their religion made such progress,. 
that in 1603 the Macassar Rajah, 
with the whole Macassar nation, by; 
one of the most singular revolutions 
on record, renounced their ancient 
religion; and not only adopted that 
of Mahommed, but compelled a 
nuinber of the inferior states to Imi- 
tate their example, 

‘Lhe empire of Macassar has been, 
entirely subverted by the Dutch, but 
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the inhabitants still retain their mar- 
tial character and undaunted can- 
rage, ‘The finishing blow was given 
to its independence in the year 1778. 
The kings of Macassar had tormeriy 
always @ new name given to them 
alter their death, and their success- 
ors Were nominated betore their in- 
terment, 

The Macassars, like all the other 
Bueeess tribes, are much addicted 
to traffic and a seafaring life. They 
bnild their prows very tight, by dow- 
ling their planks together as coopers 
‘lo the parts that form the head of a 
task. Between the pieces they pat 
the bark of a particular plant, which 
swells; after which they fit timbers 
to the planks. as at Bombay, but do 
not rabbet the planks as is done 
there. ‘They have their bow lower- 
ed, or eut down in so ankware a 
manner, that, being often under wa- 
ter,a bulk-head is raised abalt the 
stem to keep off the sea. bisize 
they seldom excced 50 tons, and are 
rigged with a tripod mast, made of 
three stont bamboos, carrying a high 
pointed sail. The dialcet of Macas- 
sar ditlers considerably from the Bug- 
sess Proper. (Starortnus, Forrest, 
Leyden, Marsden, ce.) 

Muacassar.—The chief settlement 
ef the Dutch ou the Island of Ce- 
lebes, named by them Port Rotter- 
dam, and situated on the south-west 
eoast of the island, Lat.5°. 16", 8. 
Lone. 115°. 20". 

The fortress stands abont S00 
yards from the beach, where a yier- 
head extends for nuloading ships. 
‘Phe walls ave high, strang, and con- 
structed of frec-stone. The Chinese 
live altogether in ouc street, which 
is nained atter than. ‘Che town hes 
in an extensive plain, which reaehes 
to the foot of a range of high monn- 
tains cight Dutch nriles to the east- 
ward; and is covered with vice fields 
aud pasture erdnnds, being watered 
by small canals trom the large sMreains 
which descend from the mountalus, 
Yn 1780 the jurisdiction of the Puteh 
Company e.tended from Samboug 
Java to what is called the Kraal; 
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thenee, northward, along the salt 
marshes behind Bontualaek, as far 
as the River Patenga Loang. 

While possessed hy the Duteh the 
principal exports from hence were 
rice, sapun wood, and eadjang ; dart 
the settlement was considered of 
great importance for the security of 
the Mohuceas and spice trade. irom 
hence also the Dutch transported 
many slaves to their colonies on the 
tslanel of Java and elsewhere. They 
allowed a Chinese junk to come ai 
nually to Maeassar direct from Chi- 
na; from whenee nankceens, silk 
coods, sugar, tea, china-ware, aud 
some sinaller articles, were imported ; 
which, if not permitted openly, wonld 
have been clandestinely introduced. 
The Dutch uropean imports were 
very trifling, and consisted princi- 
pally of fire-arms, ammmnuition, and 
coarse cutlery; but many articles, 
the produce of Java, weve brought 
for the use of ihe garrison. Ln 1777 
the establishment here consisted of 
57 persons in eivil, and three in ee- 
elesiasiical employments, 13 0 sur- 
¢eeons and assistants, 27 artillery- 
men, 178 seamen and iarines, 562 
soldiers, and 72 mechaivies; in all 
852 Europeans—a number dispro- 
portionately large for any benefit 
yielded by the sctilement. 

Phis purt of the Celebes coast was 
first visited by the Portuguese in 
1512, where they soon afterwards 
established a settlement; and re- 
inained until 1668, when they were 
expelled, and the towu of Viacassar 
captured by the Ditch. wito had pre- 
viously made some progicss in the 
province, and had Jong annoyed them 
by sea. Jn 1660, the Duteh nider- 
standing that the dJesnits had a large 
property on hoard a Portnguese fleet 
richly Jaden, attached them ie the. 
harbour of Atacassar, and sunk five, 
but brought off onty one. Phe hng- 
lish Mast India Company's agents 
established a theters here in 1615; 
the artifices of the Dutch soor eom- 
pelled them to abandon i, whieh 
Was of no great detriment, ax it 
scarcely furnished any article fit for 
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the then state. of the European 
market. 

J 1739 there was a general con- 
spiracy of the Buggesses, the Macas- 
sars, the Wadjorese, and several 
other smaller states, against the 
Dutch, when they besieged Fort Rot- 
terdam; but ultimately failed, like 
many other coalitions, for want of 
union, In 3780 the Buggesses again 
made a desperate attack on Fort 
Rotterdam, but were beat off with 
great loss; and in 1810 it surrender- 
ed to a British squadron without any 
resistance. (Stavorinus and Notes, 
Bruce, Forrest, &¢.) 

Macassar, (STRAITS oF).—This 
arm of the sca, for it cannot with 
propriety be called a strait, separates 
the Island of Borneo from that of 
Celebes, and extends above 300 
miles from north to south, with a 
breadth in general exceeding 120 
miles, except at the northern extre- 
mity, where it contracts to about 60 
miles. ‘This part of the Eastern 
Seas abounds with shoals, rocks, and 
rocky islands; yet it is much fre- 
quenied by ships bound to China 
Jate in the season, the western pas- 
sage along the coast of Borneo being 
the best and most explored. In Ja- 
nuary and February strong winds 
ecucrally blow from the nerthward, 
forcing a strong current throng this 
strait to the southward. 

Macao.—This Portuguese settle- 
ment is sitated at the southern ex- 
tremity of an island, separated only 
by rivers from the southern continent 
of China. Lat. 22°. 13. N. Long. 
Meo. 35. E. 

The town of Macao is connected 
with the remainder of the island by 
a long neck of land not exceeding 
100 yards across, which was proba- 
bly originally formed by the sand 
thrown up by the beatiug of the 
waves on each side. Across it there 
is a wall erected, which projects into 
the water at each end, with a gate 
and guardhouse in the middle for 
Chinese soldiers, ‘The walls are con- 
structed of oyster-shells, which are 
found in these seas of an enormous 
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size; and are used, after being di- 
vided into thin laminze and polished, 
instead of window-glass, at Macao, 
and thronghout the southern pro- 
vinces of China. 

The Portuguese territory on this 
island does not exceed eight miles in 

irenit, and beyond it they are sel- 

dom allowed to pass. Tis greatest 
length from N. E. to 8S. W. being 
under three miles, and its breadth 
less than half a mile, The broadest 
part of this little peninsula to the 
northward of the town is cultivated 
by the Chinese. It is nearly flai, and 
of a light sandy soil; but by the skill 
and industry of the cultivators it 
produces culinary vegetables, Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic, snfficicut for the 
settlement. ‘The market is well sup- 
plied with grain from the Chinese 
part of the island, and sometimes 
from the main land; and all the arts 
of comfort or convenience are cxer- 
eised by the Chinese, the Portuguese 
Deing devoted to trade and naviga- 
tion. 

From this spot the Portuguese for 
a long time carried on a considerable 
commerce, not only with the Chinese 
empire, where they alone of all Eu- 
ropeans resorted, but likewise with 
the other countries in Eastern Asia; 
such as Japan, Tungquin, Cochin 
China, and Siam. The settlement 
then prospered; and the vestiges 
which remain of public and private 
buildings prove a decline from a su- 
perior state. The harbour does not 
admit vessels of great burthen, which 
generally anchor six or seven miles 
off, the town bearing W. N. W. Tf 
there be any women on board, ap- 
plication nust be made to the bishop 
and synod of Macao for permission 
to land them, as they will not be per- 
mitied by the Chinese to go further 
up the river. A voyage from Macao 
to Calcutta, taking the inside passage 
to the westward of the Paracels, ge- 
nerally last a mouth; but it has been 
made in 25 days, including two days 
delay at Malacea, and three at Prince 
of Wales’s Island. 

The Portuguese inhabitants still 
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fit ont a few vessels, and others lend 
their names for # trilling cousidera- 
tion to foreigners belonging to the 
Canton factories, who require to be 
nonnnally associated with the Por- 
tuguese to be allowed to trade from 
the port. The money spent in the 
settlement by the Canton fietors, 
who live hospitably, is also of great 
advantage. ‘The whole populetion 
amonnts to abont 12,000, of whoin 
considerably more than halfare Chi- 
nese. The garrison, which is com- 
posed mostly of mulatoes and blacks, 
amounts to about 300 men, with a 
mnnber of supernumerary officers, 
The public administration is vested 
ina senate composed of the bishop, 
the judge, and a few of the prin- 
tipal inhabitants, but the Chinese 
mandarin is the real governor. ‘The 
bishop has great sway, and contr- 
bntes to give a tone of devotion and 
religions observances, which is the 
only material occupation of a great 
majority of the Catholic laity, who 
do not exceed 4000 persons, T'or 
this number there are 13 churches or 
chapels, and 50 ecclesiastics, three 
monasteries for men, and a convent 
of about 40 nuns, besides mission- 
aries from France and Haly. ‘Phe 
Chinese possess two temples at Ma- 
eao, which are overshadowed by 
thick trees, so as not to be visible at 
a distance. 

Tn the senate house, which is two 
stories high, and built of granite, are 
several columns of the same mate- 
rial, with Chinese characters en- 
gravel, signilying asolenin cession 
of the place from the Emperor of 
China. This is, however, an it- 
sufficient gnard agninst the encroach- 
ments of the Chinese, who some- 
times exact duties in the port of 
Maeao, and punish individuals with- 
in their walls for crimes cominitted 
against Chinese; added to these, they 
sometimes march with idolatrous 
processions throngh the town, which 
is scarcely less olfensive to a Portu- 
guese, ‘Vhe luiter are, in fact, kept 
under such restraint, that they dare 
not repair a house without penuission 
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from the Chinese. Whenever re- 
sistance is atlainpted, the maudarin, 
who commands in the little fort 
withm sight of Macao, stops imme- 
diately the supply of provisions un- 
til they submit. 

There is a cave below the loftiest 
eminence in the town, culled Ca- 
moen’s Cave, trom a tradition cur- 
rent m the settlement, that this cele- 
brated poet wrote the Lusiad in that 
spot. ‘Fhis cave is now in a garden, 
opposiie to which in the middle of 
the harbour is a small circular is- 
land, whieh fornnerly belonged to 
the Jesuits of Macao. On this is- 
land were erected a church, a col- 
lege, and an observatory, with a bo- 
tame and a kitehen garden; but all 
these improvements fell to decay 
with the socicty, and are seareely 
now tobe traced. The harbour in 
which this little island hes is called 
the Inner Harbour, by way of dis- 
tinction from the opposite or outer 
bay, where ships are exposed to bad 
weather, especially during the N. E. 
monsoon. It has been observed by 
mariners that this bay is gradually 
growing shallower. It opens on one 
side into a basin formed by tour 
islands, in which Lord Anson’s ship 
lay to be repaired, but no such ship 
could enter it at present. 

The Portuguese first obtained pos-_ 
session of Macao in A. D, 1586. At 
this period a pirate had seizcd an 
adjacent island, but was expelled by 
the Portuguese; in- gratitude for 
which the Chinese Emperor made 
them a gilt of the small peninsula 
on which the town iow stands. 
(Staunton, Elnore, La Peyrouse, &e. 
Sc.) 

MAccLEsriELD SHOAL.—A_ shoal 
in the Eastern Seas, sitnated prin- 
eipally between the 15th and 16th 
degrees of riorth latitude, and the 
134th and 115th of cast longitude. 
The depth of water is not less than 
10, and in many places more than 
50 fathoms, 

Macuerva.—aA town in the pro- 
vince of the Carnatic, district of 
Paluand, 108 miles south from Dy- 
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derahad. Lat. 16°. 8. N. Long. 75°. 
5H, 1. 

MACHERRY.—See ALVAR. 

Mackoor—-A district in the pro- 
vince of Berar, extending along the 
River Kaitna, and situated hetween 
the 20th and 21st degrecs of noith 
Jatitude. The principal towns are 
Omerpoor, Shepoor, and Jafficrabad, 
aud the whole district is within the 
Nizam’s dominiens. 

Mackwa.—aA town in fhe North- 
ern Cirears, 40 miles W. N. W. 
from Cicacole. Lat. 16° 33’. N. 
Long, 85°. 24” Fi. 

Maccanussut.—A_ town in the 
province of Berar, distriet of Gann- 
era, situated on the north side ef the 
‘Tuptee River, 20 miles N, E. from 
Gawelelur. Lat. 21° 64’. N. Long. 
Tim ot. i, 

MacowaLy, (Makhaval)—A Scik 
town in the provinee of Lahore, si- 
tuated on the banks of the Sutuleje 
River, 133 miles 8. E. from the city 
of Lahore. Lat. 31% 14’. N. Long. 
75°, 58’. Ei. Uhis was the first town 
acquired by the Sciks during the go- 
vernnent of their martial, Gooroo 
Govind. 

Mactan Ister.—A smallisland, one 
of the Philippines, about 10 miles in 
circuintferenee, situated to the east 
of Zebn Isle. Lat. 10°. 36% N. Long. 
128°, 48". E. Here Magellan was 
killed, A. D. 1521, when o1 his return 
from: America, by a westerly course. 

Mapicursny.—A fortress in the 
Mysore Rajal’s tenitories, situated 
on a rock of very diMeult aecess, 
feietc’. 43. N. Long. 77°. 16’. L. 
At the foot of the roek is a fortified 
town,.containing near 200 houses. 
This place originally belonged toa 
polygar family, a lady of which, 
named Madigheshy, baving burned 
herself with ber husband's corpse, 
her name was viven to the town. 
his practice is very rare in the table 
dand above the Ghants. Madigheshy 
was alterwards gaverned by rannies, 
or female sovereigns, from whom it 
was conquered by the family of Chi- 
rappa Ganda, and at last absorbed 
tute Hyder’s gaverninent. 
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The country around is covered 
with little hills overgrown with copse 
wood. The vallies shew marks of 
having been formerly in a state of 
enltivation, and exhibit the ruined 
villages of their former inhabitants, 
Ever since the devastation eomnit- 
ted by Purseram Bhow’s army, and 
the subseqnent famine, they have 
becn nearly waste, but are fast re- 
covering under the Mysore Rajah’s 
goverment. (2. Buchanan, Se.) 

MaveGrery,(lediu-giri).—A hill 
fort and town in the Rajah of My- 
sore’s tervitories, Lat. 15° 33/ N. 
Loug. 7.9. 15%. E. 

Ov the fall of the Bijanagur em- 
pire this place belonged to a poly- 
gar named Chicuppa Gauda, but 
more than a century ago it came into 
the possession of the Mysore Rajah’s 
family. Mul Rajah built a fortress 
of stone, ihe prior one having been 
of mud. ‘This place had been so 
ofien plundered, that prior to the 
conqnest of the Mysore, in 1799, it 
was reduced very low, but is now 
fast reeovering. Bulwout Row, one 
of Purseram Bhow’s officers, besieg= 
ed it five nionths, but was unable ta 
lake It. 

In this neighbourhood, on the best 
land, when there is plenty of water, 
two crops of rice are raised annually. 
The mode of enltivation here differs 
from that followed to the south of 
Nundydroog, and also from that to 
the west of the ridge of hills towards 
Sera. In a black elay soil, which 
coutams small masses of hmestone, 
cotton is cultivated, but the qnantity 
is small. In ithe kitchen gardens 
maize, transplanted ragy, wheat, turs 
meric, capsicum, ontous, garlie, and 
hemp, are cultivated—the last being 
only used to intoxicate. Good soil 
fit for kitchen gardens pays a rent of 
from 12s. to 2ts, per aere. [n_ this 
vicinity all accounts are kept in 
Canteraya pagodas. (1°, Buchanan, 
Se. Se.) 


eect 


MADRAS, (Mandirraj). 
A city in the Carnatic province, 
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and the capital of the Brilish pos- 
sessions in the Decean and scuth of 
Dia bawels°d'N. Lone. 80°. 
25’. Is 

The approach to Vadras from ithe 
sea is very striking. ‘Phe low flat 
sandy shores extending to the north 
and sonth, and the simall hills that 
are seen inland; the whole exhibit- 
Img an appearance of barrcuness, 
which is much improved on closer 
mispeetion, ‘The beach seems alive 
with the erowds that cover it. The 
publie offices and store houses crect- 
ed near to the beach are fine build- 
ings, with colommades to the upper 
storics, supported ou arched bases, 
covered with the beautiful shell mor- 
tar of Madras—hard, smooth, and 
polished, Within a few yards of the 
sea the fortifications of lort Gearge 
present an interesting appearance, 
and at a distance minarets and pa- 
godas are seen nixed with trees and 
gardeus. With all these external 
advantages it would be difficult to 
find a worse place for a capital than 
Madras, situated as it is ou the mar- 
git of a coast where runs a rapid 
corrent, and against which a tre- 
mendons surf breaks even in the 
mildest weather. ‘Phe site of Pon- 
dicherry is in every respect superior, 
and is placed in a rich amd fertile 
country, besides having the great 
advantage of being to windward, the 
Joss of which was severely felt by the 

sritish seftlers during ile hard fuught 
wars of the 18th century. Yet, how- 
ever inconvenient, the expense of 
removal at this late period precludes 
all idea of a change. 

The boats used for crossing the 
surf ae hage and light, and made 
of very thin plainths, sewed together 
with straw in the seams insicud of 
cauthing, whieh is supposed would 
render them too stith; the great obey 
jeet being ito have them as flexible 
as possible, to yiekt to the waves 
like Jeather, When within the in- 
flnence of the sarf, the coxswain 
stands up, and beats time with great 
agitation with his voice and foot, 
while the rowers work their cars 


005 
backwards. until .overtaken by a 
strony surf curling ap, which sweeps 
the boat along with a flighttul vio- 
lenee, Uvery oar is then plied for- 
wards with the utmost vigour to pre- 
vent the wave trom taking the boat 
back as it recedes; until at length, 
by a few snecessive surfs, the buat is 
dashed Ingh and dry on the beach. 

The boats belonging to ships in 
the roads sometimes procecd to the 
back of the surf, where they anchor 
on the ontside of it, and wait for the 
eonutry baats from the beach to con- 
vey their passengers on shore, When 
the weather is so unse tled as to 
mike it dangerous even for the coun- 
try boats to pass and repass, a [lag is 
displayed at the beach house to can- 
tion all persons on board ship against 
landing, Jaarge ships generally moor 
in nine fathoms, with the flag staff 
WN. W. abont two.miies from the 
shore. From the beginning of Oc- 
tober until the eud of December is 
considered the most dangerous sea- 
son to remain in the Madras Roads, 

‘The fishermen and lower elasses 
of natives, employed on the water, 
use a species of tloating machine, of 
avery simple construction, named a 
catamaran. ‘These are formed of 
two or three light logs ol wood, eight 
or 10 fect in length, lashed together, 
with a small piece of wood inserted 
between them to serve as a stem- 
picee. When ready for the water 
they hold two men, who with their 
paddles lamich themselves through 
the surf to fish, or to carry letters or 
small quantities of refreshinents to 
ships, when no boats can veutnre 
ont. They wear a pointed cap made 
of matting, where they secnre the 
letters, which take no damage, how- 
ever often the imen are washed off 
the catamaran, which they regain by 
swinnning, unless iuterrupted by a 
shark, Mcdals are given to such 
catamaran men as distinguish them- 
selves hy saving persons in danger, 
or hy their care in conveying papers 
through the surf in dangerous wea- 
ther. 

Madras differs in appearance con- 
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siderably from Caleutta, having no 
Fiuropean town, except a few honses 
in the fort, the settlers residing en- 
tirely in their garden houses ; repair- 
ing (o the fort in the morning for the 
transaction of bnsiness, and return- 
ing in the afternoon. Fort George, 
as it now stands, was planned by the 
celebrated engineer, Mr. Robins, and 
is a strong handsome fortress, not 
too large. Ht is sitnated within a few 
yards of the sea, and althongh not 
so extensive, or of so regular a de- 
sign as Fort William at Calcutta, 
yet from the greater facility of re- 
lieving it by sea, and the natural ad- 
vantages of the grommd, which leaves 
the encmy less choice in the manner 
of conducting his attack, it may on 
the whole be deemed equal toi, and 
has the convenience of reqniring but 
a moderate garrison, In the middle 
of the present fortress stands the ori- 
ginal fortress first erected here, but 
now mostly converted into govern- 
ment offiecs and the town residen- 
cies of some of the civil servants. 
Vo the southward stands ihe church, 
at the back of which is the residence 
of the governor. ‘l’o the northward 
of the old fort stands the Exchange, 
on which, in 1796, a lighthouse was 
erected ; the ight of which is 90 fect 
above the level of the sea, and may 
be seen from ships’ deeks 17 miles 
at sea, 

The govermnent house, which is 
farge and handsome, is in the Choul- 
try Plain, being situated on the edge 
of the esplanade; and near to it are 
Chepauk Gardens, the residence of 
the Nabob of the Carnatic, which 
intercept the breeze from the sea, 
and confine the view. The garden 
honses abont Madras are gencrally 
only of one story, but of a pleasing 
stile of architecture, having their 
porticoes and verandahs supported 
by chunamed pillars. The walls are 
of the same materials, either white 
or coloured, and the floors are cover- 
ed with rattan mats. They are sur- 
rounded by a field planted with trees 
and shrubs, which have changed the 
barren sand of the plain into a rich 
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scene of vegetation, but flowers and 
truits are still raised with difficalty. 
During the hot winds mats made of 
the roots of the cusa grass, which 
has a pleasant smell, are placed 
against the doors and windows, and 
are constantly watered—so that the 
air which blows through thei spreads 
an agreeable freshness aud fragrance 
throughout the room. ‘The moment 
however the cooling influence of 
these mats is qnitted, the sensation 
is like entering a furnace, although 
taking the average of the whole year 
Madras experiences less extreme 
heat thar Calcutta. In January the 
lowest is about 70° and in July the 
highest 91°. 

The botanical garden, reared at a 
vast expense by the late Dr. James 
Anderson, is now in a sad state of 
ruin. On the 9th Dec. 1807, Ma- 
dras was visited by a violent hurri- 
eane, which almost destroyed the 
garden, and the loss may be con- 
sidered a national one. Many of the 
natives were involved in great misery 
by the storm, bnt it hada singular 
cilect on one individual. After the 
hurricane had subsided a native wo- 
mani raised a pile of wood in a gen- 
tleman’s coach house, and getting 
underneath it with her child, had the 
desperate resolution to set fire to it, 
and thus burned herself and child to 
ashes. Among the remaining plants 
ars still to be seen the sago tree, and 
the nopal, or prickly pear, on whieh 
the cochincal insect feeds, and whieh 
Dr. Anderson discovered to be an 
excellent antiscorbutic, aud it has 
since been used as such on board of 
the ships of war on the Indian sta- 
tion, This plent (the nopal) keeps 
fresh, and even continues to vege- 
tate, long after it is gathered, and it 
also makes an excellent pickle, which 
is used on board ship. 

The Choultry Plain commences 
about a mile and a quarter 8S. W. of 
Fort George, from which it is sepa- 
rated by {wo small rivers. The one 
called the River Triplicane, winding 
from the west, gains the sea about 
1000 yards to the south of the glacis ; 
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the other coming from the N. W. 
passess the western side of the black 
town, tbe exiremity of which is high 
ground, which the river rounds, and 
continues to the cast within 100 yards 
of the sea, where it washes the foot 
of the glacis; and then turning te 
the south contimnes parallel with 
the beach, until it joins the month 
and bar of the River Triplieane, ‘Mhe 
Choultry Plain exicuds two miles to 
the westward of the enclosures which 
beund the St. Thomé Road, and ter- 
minates on ihe other side at a large 
body of water called the Meliapvor 
tank, behind which runs with deep 
windings the Triplicane River. The 
road from the mount passes two 
miles and a half under tle mound of 
the tank, and at its issue into the 
Choultry Plain is a kind of defile 
formed by the mound on one side, 
and buildings with brick enclosures 
on the other. 

In the neighbourhood of Madras 
the soil, when well cultivated, pro- 
duces a good crop of rice, provided 
in the wet scason the usual quantity 
of rain falls, In some places the in- 
dustry of the natives by irrigation 
ereates a relreshing verdure. ‘The 
ficlds yield two crops of rice per an- 
num. In appearance the country is 
alinost as level as Bengal, and in 
general exhibits anaked brown dusty 
plain with tew villages, or any relief 
for the eyc, except a range of abrupt 
detached hil!s towards the south. The 
roads in the immediate vicinity of 
Madras are excellent, and a great 
ornanient, being broad and shaded 
by trees. The huts seen at a little 
distance from the town are covered 
with tiles, and have a better appear- 
anee than those of Bengal; and the 
inns and choultries, which are com- 
mon on the roads, evince an atten- 
tion to travellers not to be lound in 
that provinee. A considerable part 
of the country, although at preseut 
naked, seems capable of raising trees 
and hedges, and shews symptoms of 
being in a progressive state of im- 
provement. Near io Condaturu the 
country assumes a very pleasing as- 
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pect. Numerous small canals from 
the Saymbriunbacum tank convey 
a coustant supply of water to most 
of the ucighbonring fields, and fer- 
tilize them wihout the tronble of 
machinery ; in cousequenee of which 
they yield two crops of rice per an- 
nun. "Phe eatile in the neighbour- 
hood of Madras are of the specics 
which are common in the Decean, 
and are a small breed, but larger 
than those reared in the southern 
parts of Bengal. In the vieinity of 
Madras builaloes are generally used 
in earts, of a smaller size than the 
Beugal buitiatoes. 

In November, 1803, a navigable 
eanal was opened from the black 
town to Ennore River, 10,560 yards 
in Jengih; the greatest breadth at 
the top 40 feet, and its greatest 
depth 12 feet. By this channel boats 
go to Pulicat, front whence Madras 
is supplied with charcoal. 

The society at Madras is ‘more 
limited than at Calcutta, but the 
style of living much the same, ex- 
cept that provisions of all soris are 
much less abundant, and greatly 
more -xpensive. During the cold 
season, there are monthly assemblies, 
with occasional balls all the year, 
Among the public places of resort is 
the mount ruad leading from the 
fort to St. Vhomas’s Mount, which 
is quite smooth, having banyan and 
yellow tulip trees planted on eaeh 
side. Five aniles trom Port Gecrge 
on this road stands a cenotaph, to 
the memory of the Marquis Corn- 
Wallis, the ercetion of which cost 
a very large sum. It is customary 
for the Jadies and geutlemen of 
Madras to repair in their gayest 
equipages, during the cool cf the 
eveniug, to the Mount Road; where 
they drive slowly about the ceno-~ 
taph, aud converse together. 

The greatest lounge at this pre- 
sidency is during visiting hours, 
trom ine o'clock in the morning 
until eleven ; during which interval, 
the young men go about trom house 
to house, learn and retail the news, 
anid offer their serviccs to exccute 
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eonmiissions in the eitv, to which 
they inust repair for purposes of 
business. When these functionaries 
are vone, a troop of idlers appears, 
and remain util tiffin at two o'clock. 
when the real dinner is caten. "The 
party then separate, and many re- 
lire to rest or to read uniil five 
o’clock ; about whieh time the mas- 
ter of the family returns from the 
fort, when an excursion to the 
Mount Road, and dinner afterwards, 
finishes the day, unless prolonged 
by a ball or supper party at night. 

Among the charitable institutions 
at Madras are a male and tematle 
orphan asyinm, both admirably con- 
ducted. The men servants are 
mostly Hindoos, but a great propor- 
tion of the female servants are la- 
tive Portuguese. Besides French 
pedlars trom Pondicherry, with boxes 
of lace and artificial flowers, there 
are a sct of Mahommedaus, who ga 
about selling moco stones, petrified 
tamarind wood, garnets, eoral, mock 
amber, and a varicty of other 
trinkets. 

Ona hunding at Madras, passengers 
are immediately surronnded by hnn- 
dreds of dobashies, and servants 
of all kinds pnshing for employment. 
Those dobashies undertake to in- 
terpret, buy all thai is wanted, pro- 
videservauts, tradesmen, palanquins, 
and to transact whatever business a 
stranger requires, ‘These inter- 
presers al Madras are of three castes 
of Sadras. ‘The persons of the first 
caste seem analogous to the fyastas 
(or Jxoits) of Bengal, and are called 

Sanaca-pillays, which by the En- 
glish is commonly written Cana- 
copily, or Canacoply ; and this naine 
is by Europeans extended to all 
persons, whether Brahmins or Su- 
dras, who follow the same profcs- 
siou. ‘The next caste, who follow 
the business of debashies, are the 
more learned “Goalas or Yadayas; 
and ihe third caste are the Vayla- 
lars of the labouring ¢lass. Mach 
of these castes pretends to a sue 
periority of rank over the others. 
"bhe pride of easie is remarkably 
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prevalent among the Hindoos, and 
there is searccly a creature so 
wretehed cr ignorant, but who, on 
this aceonnt, holds in the utmast 
couteinpt many persons in easy eir- 
cunptances and respectable sitna- 
tions, "The rank of the different in- 
lerior eastes is by no means well 
ascertained-—ihere being only one 
point perteetly clear, which is, the in- 
measurable superiority of the Brah- 
mins above all the rest of mankind. 

The Madras jugglers are cele- 
brated all over India for their dex- 
teritv: the most eurious, and at the 
same time most disgusting sight is 
the swallowing of a sword, in whieh 
there is no deception. hey com- 
mience operations very young—the 
children beginning the experiment 
with short bits of bamboo, which 
are lengthened as the throat and 
stomach are able to bear them. 

The black town of Madras stands 
io the northward of the fort, from 
which it is separated by a spacious 
esplanade. Ji was formerly sur 
rounded by fortifications, sufficient 
to resist the incursions of eavalry; 
but having long become unneees- 
sary, are now mueh negleeted. In 
this town reside the native Arme- 
nian and) Portuguese merchants, 
and also many Europeans unecon- 
nected with government. Like 
other native towns it is nregnlar and 
contused, being a mixture of brick 
and bamboo houses, and makes a 
better appearance at a distanee than 
when closely inspected. In 1704 
sthe total popniation of both towns 
was estimated at 300,000 persons, 
and the cily certainly has not shice 
dimitshed in any respect. 

Owing to the want of a seeure 
port and navigable rivers, the com- 
ineree of Madras is much inferior to 
tiat of ihe other two presidencies ; 
hut all sorts of Asiatic and [uro- 
pean commedities are, however, to 
be procured. Besides the disad- 
vantages abovementioned, the Car- 
natie province considered generally 
is sterile compared with Bengal; 
and raiscs none of the staple ars 
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ticles of that province, in such quan- 
tities, or at so low a price, as tu ad- 
nit of a competition in foreign mar- 
kets. ‘The details of the external 
commerce for the year Itt, which 
was on the whole an unfavourable 
year, will be found at the couciusion 
of tins article. ‘Lhe Wasi India 
Company’s staple article of export 
is piece goods. Meat, poultry, and 
fish, and other relreshimeuts for ship- 
ping are to be proenrcdl here, but 
they are neither of so good a quality 
nor so cheap as in Bengal. Wood 
aud fic! is rather searee, and cou- 
sequently dew. ‘The water is of a 
very goud quality, aud supplied by 
the native boats at specified prices. 
On account of the dearness of pro- 
visions wages are considerably higher 
here than in Caleuita, but few ser- 
vants are kept comparatively, yet 
the work is quite as well done. 
Honsehotd servants reecive trom 
two to five parodas per month, aud 
the hire of a palankeen is four and a 
half pagodas per inouth; for the 
ficld service a set of bearers receive 
each two pagodas per month, but at 
the presidency one and three-fourth 
pagodas each. 

The accounts at Madras are kept 
in star pagodas, funams, and cash ; 
80 cash make one frmant ‘Phe bank 
of Enropean merchants keep their 
accounts at £2 fanams to a rupee, 
and 42 funams to a star paroda; but 
the uatives keep theirs at 12 fauams 
60 cash io arupee, aud 44 fanans 
50 cash to a pagodo. in the market 
the pagoda thictnates from 44 to 46® 
fanains. ‘Phe current coins are va- 
rious sorts of pagodas, Arcot ru- 
pees, single aud double fanams, and 
copper coius, of 20, 10, 5, and 
one cash each. Lor the adjustinent 
of the customs here, the pound ster- 
ling is valued at two pagodas 21 fa- 
nas; the Spanish dollar at 28 fa- 
nams 40 eash; the China tacl one 
pagoda; three and one-fonril sicea 
rupees one pagoda ; aud three and a 
half Bombay rupees one pagoda, In 
the Company’s accounts, the 100 
star pagodas are valued at 425 cur- 
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rent rupees. The orlgia of the term 
pagoda fis never been satistietorily 
ascertained. By the Muglish, in the 
Carnatic, ois a name given to a 
Hlindoo temple; andalso to a guid 
coin called varaba, or varalnuiy by 
the Hlindoos, aud hoon hy the Ma- 
hommediaits. 

A supreme court of jitslice is 
established at Madras ou the modet 
of that oY Fort Villain, ia Bengal. 
It consists of a chief justice und 
three other judges, who are bar- 
risters of not less thaa five years’ 
standing, appointed by the king. 
The salary of the chict justice is 
GUVOL per anni, aud of the puione 
jadges SOVOL each, to be paid at 
the exchange of 8s. per pagoda. 
After seven years’ service in’ India, 
if the judges of the supreme court 
return to Europe, the King is: ane. 
thorized to order pensjous to he paid 
them out of the territorial revenues 
ou the following proportions; to the 
chiefjudge not more than GOO per 
auumn, and fo the jumor judges 
uot more than 12001 per annum, 
‘Tie Jaw practitioners attachid to 
ihe court wre seven attornics and 
four barristers. 

This part of the Coast of Coro- 
muandeh was probably visited at an 
earlier period by the Knglish, but 
they possessed no fixed establish 
ment until A. D. 1639, in which vear, 
on tiie Ist of March, a grant was 
received from the descendant of the 
Hindco dynasty of Bijanagnr, then 
reigning at Chaudergherry, for the 
erection of a fort. ‘Plis document 
fiom Sree Rung Raveel expressly 
enjoins, that the town ald fort to 
be erected at Madras shall be called 
atier his own namic, Sree Ruuga 
Rayapatain; but the local governor, 
or naik, Damerla Veneatadri, who 
first invited Mr. francis Day, the 
Chict of Armagou, to remove to 
Madras, had previously intimated 
to hin, that he would have the new 
English establishment founded in 
the niame of his father, Chenap- 
pa, and the name of Chennapa- 
tam continues to be universally ap- 
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plicd to the town of Madras by thie 
natives of that division of the south 
of India, named Dravida. In con- 
sequence of this permission, with- 
out waiting for instructions from 
the Court of Directors, Mr. Day 
proceeded, with great alacrity, to 
the construction of a fortress, whieh 
in India is soon surrounded by a 
town. ‘The latter he allowed to re- 
tain its Indian appellation, but the 
former he named Fort St. George. 
The territory granted extended five 
milesalong shore, and one mile inland. 
In 1644 the money expended on 
the fortifications amounted to 22941. 
and it was computed that 20001 
more would be requisite to render 
this station impregnable to the na- 
tive powers, and a garrison of 100 
soldiers. The latter appears after- 
wards to have been much dimi- 
nished, as in 1652 there were only 
26 soldiers in the fortress. In 1658 
the agent and council of Madras 
were raised to the rank of a presi- 
dency. In 1654 the Court of Di- 
rectors ordercd the president and 
council at Fort George to reduce 
their civil establishment to two 
factors, and a guard of 10 soldiers. 
In 1661 Sir Edward Winter was 
appointed agent at Madras; but, in 
1665, was superseded, and Mr. 
George 'oxcroft appoiuted to sue- 
eeed him: On the arrival of the lat- 
ter, Sir Edward Winter seized and 
imprisoned him, aud kept posscs- 
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In 1680 Mr. William Gifford was 
appointed Governor of Fort George, 
and in 1683 he was appointed pre- 
sident both of Madras and Bengal; 
in 1686 he was dismissed, and Mr. 
Yule appointed president of Fort 
George only. On the 12th of De- 
cember, 1687, the population of the 
city of Madras, fort George, and 
the villages within the Company’s 
bounds, was reported in the public 
letter to be 300,000 persons. In 
1691 Mr. Yule was dismissed, and 
Mr. Higginson appointed his sne- 
cessor. 

In 1696 My. Thomas Pitt was ap- 
pointed governor, in which year the 
revenue produced by taxes at Madras 
amounted to 40,060 pagedas. In 
1701 Mr. President Pitt expresses 
his fears that the natives will bribe 
the Arab fleet to assist them in bloek- 
ading the garrison. In 1702 Ma- 
dras was blockaded by Daoud Khan, 
Aurengzebe’s general, who said he 
had orders to demolish it aliogether. 
Up to 1763 gunpowder formed one 
of the articles of the ontward-bonnd 
investinent, but about this period 
the manufacture of it was so much 
improved at Madras, as to preelnde 
the necessity of sending any more. 
In 1708 the governor, Mr. President 
Pitt, was much embarrassed by a 
dispute among the natives for pre- 
cedency—one party described as the 
vight-hand easte, and the other as 
the left-hand casie; each threatening 


sion of Fort George until the 22d of to leave the place, and retire to St: 


Angust, 1668, when he delivered it 
up to commissioners from Eng- 
land, on condition of receiving a 
full pardon for all offences. Mr. 
Foxcroft then assumed the go- 
vernment, whieh he filled nutil 1671, 
when he embarked for Europe, and 
“was succeeded by Sir William Lang- 


Thome’s, if superiority were not 


Yoranted. 


From the junction of the rival 
East India Companies, in 1708, we 
have no authentic annals of Madras 
until 1744, when it was besieged hy 
the French from the Mauritius, un- 
der M. de la Bourdonnais ; at which 


horne. This year the sovereign of period it was etimated, that the na- 


the Carnatic made over to the Com- 
pany his moiety of the customs at 
Madras fora fixed rent of 1200 pa- 
godas per annum. In 1676 the pay 
-of a Huropean soldier at Madras 
was 2is. per month, in full for pro- 
visions and necessaries of every kind, 
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tive inhabitants residing within the 
Company’s bonndaries amounted to 
250,000 persons. he English in 
the colony did not excecd 300 men, 
and of these 200 only were soldiers 
of the garrison. On the 7th of Sep- 
tember the Trench began to bom- 
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hard the town, and on the 10th it 
was surrendered. ‘There was nota 
man killed in the French camp 
during the siege; fonr or five Kng- 
lishmen were killed in the town by 
the explosion of the bombs, which 
likewise destroyed two or three 
houses. From this period it is use- 
tt] 10 contemplate the progress made 
by the British in Hindostan, both 
in the science and spirit of war. 
‘The plunder realized by the French 
was about 200,000I. and the town 
was, by the capitulation, ransomed 
for 440,0001. which agreement was 
subsequently broken by M. Dupleix, 
and all the British inhabitants, of 
every description, compelled to aban- 
don the place. 

At the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
Madras was restored, and cvacnated 
by the French in August, 1749, when 
it was found in a very improved con- 
dition. The buildings within the 
white town had suffered no altera- 
tion: but the bastions and batterics 
in this quarter had been enlarged 
ani strengthened. ‘The French had 
entirely demolished that part of the 
black town sitnated within 300 yards 
of the white, in which space had 
stood the buildings belonging to the 
most opulent American and Indian 
merchants. With the ruins they 
formed an excellent glacis, which 
- covered the north side of the white 
town, and they likewise had thrown 
up another on the south side. The 
defences of the town remained still 
much infcrior to those of Fort St. 
David, where the East India Com- 
pany ordered the presidency to con- 
tinue. 

Although improved, Fort George 
was incapable of making a consi- 
derable resistance against a regular 
¥nropean force ; yet in this coundi- 
tion it was allowed to remain until 
1756, when the apprehension of 
another attack trom the French com- 
pelled the governor and conneil to 
streugthen the fortifications, About 
4000 labonrers, of different deserip- 
tions, were consequenily employed, 
and continued at work until driven 
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away by the approach of the Freneh, 
under M. Lally, in 1758. 

On the 12th of Necember, that 
year, the }ast of the troops trom the 
different on{posts entered the fort, 
and completed the foree with whieh 
Madras was to sustain the siege. 
The whole of the European military, 
including officers, with 64 topasses, 
and 89 coffres, amounted to 1758 
men; the sepoys, 2220 men; the 
European inhabitants, not military, 
were 150, and they were appropri- 
ated, without distinction, to serve 
out stores and provisions to the gar- 
rison. The council of the presi- 
deney, by an unanimous vote, cor- 
nitted the defence of the siege to 
the governor, Mr. Pigot, recom- 
mending lim to consult Colonel 
Lawrence on all occasions. 

The sicge commenced on the 17th 
of December, 1758,. and was pro- 
secuted with the utmost skill, vi- 
gour, and bravery on beth sides, 
until the 17th of February, when 
the French were obliged to raise the 
siege with such precipitation, that 
they had not time to destroy the 
black town, or remove their sick. 
They took with them the quarter 
part of the stores, but felt behind 
them 52 pieces of cannon, and 150 
barrels of gunpowder. 

During the siege the fort fired 
26,554 rounds from their cannon, 
7502 shells from their mortars, and 
threw 1990 hand grenades; the mus- 
ketry expended 200,000 cartridges. 
In these services were used 1768 
harrels of gunpowder ; 30 pieces of 
cannon and five mortars had been 
dismounted from the works. As 
many of the enemy's cannon balls 
were gathered in the works. or about 
the defences of the fort, or fommd 
within the black town, as the gar- 
rison had expended. The cnuemy 
threw S000 shells of all sorts; of 
which, by far the greater num)cr 
were directed against the buildings, 
so that searee a house remained 
that was not open to the lieayens. 

While the siege fasted 13 oullicers 
were killed, two died, 14 wounded, 
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and four taken prisoners; in all 33. 
Of European troops 198 were killed, 
52 died in the hospitals, 20 deserted, 
122 were taken prisoners, and 167 
wounded; in ail 579. Gf the se- 
poys and lascars 114 were killed, 
including officers, 282 wounded, and 
440 deseited. 

The loss of men sustained by the 
French army has never been cxactly 
ascertained. ‘) heir force at the com- 
mencement of the siege was 3500 
Europeans, 2000 sepoys. and 2000 
native and Enropean cavalry. 

Since that memorable period Ma- 
dras has snffered from no external 
attacks, although approached very 
near by Wyder in 1767 and 1781; 
but the strength of the works is 
wholly beyond the utmost cflort of 
native tactics, and blockade uced 
not be apprehended while the sea is 
open. From being the head of a 
petty territory, five miles long by 
one broad, it is now the capital of 
an extensive region, comprehending 
the whole of the south of India and 
part of the Deccan, some acconnt of 
which will be found in the uest ar- 
ticle, under the head of Madras 
Presidency. The last governor was 
Sir George Hilario Barlow, who 
landed the 24th of Deeember, 1808, 
and returned to Enrope in 1814. He 
was suceeded as governor by the 
Honourable Hugh Elliot, who sill 
continues to fill that important sta- 
tion. 


Commercial Details of the Private 
Trade, from the 1st of January, 
1811, to the 30th of April, 1812 
(16 Months ). 


AMERICA. 

The total valne of imports from 
America, from the Ist of January, 
1811, to the 30th of April, 1812, 
was Arcot rupees 1,04,017, which 
consisted principally of the interior 
sortsof wine, gin, brandy, and pro- 
visions of different sorts—such as 
hans, tongues, &c. 

The cxports to America amount- 
ed to 374,579 Arcot rupees, con- 
sisting of the produce and mauu- 
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facturés of the districts tmder the’ 
Madras Presidency. American ships 
rarely take their whole cargoes from 
ihe Coast of Coromandel, but, hav- 
ing procecded to Calcutta. and re- 
ecived the most vaiuable pert, call 
afterwards at Madras tor such picce 
goods as are required for their 
market. They land their specie at 
Caicitta, aud draw bills fiom Ma- 
dras tor the goods they find expedi- 
ent to ship there—thas exhipiting 
large shipments, compared with their 
imports at Madras. At this parti- 
cular period the political state of 
affairs had nearly put a stop to all 
infereourse between America and 
the British settlements in India. 


BATAVES. 

The total value of imports to Ma- 
dras from Batavia, between the Ist 
of January, 1811, and 30th of Apmil, 
1812, was 48,3856 Arcot” rupces, 
which consisted principally of prize 
sugar, sent by the agents of the 
captors, with a little sugar candy and 
tutenague. 

In the same period the exports to 
Ratavia amounted to 259,576 Arcot 
rupees, composed chiefly of piece 
goods—many being of the coarse co- 
loured sort, with salampores received 
from the southern districts; some 
handkerchiels of the manufacture of 
Madras and Ventapollam, and a 
considerable proportion of southern 
bine cloths. "Phere was a re-export 
of gaods to the amonut of 51,655 
rupees, chicfly of wines and other 
European articles for the consnmip- 
lion of the Europeans of Java. 


BENGAL. 

The total value of imports froin 
Bengal, trom the tst of January, 
1811, to the 30th of April, 1812, 
amounted to 3,004,180 Arcot rupees. 
The articles composing this exten- 
sive import are seldom fonnd ia- 
{erially to alter, the great staples 
being diflerent species of grain, par- 
ticularly rice, which that fertile pro- 
Vinee exports in large quantities. 
There is also a great demand for 
Gengal raw silk, which is mairuatae- 
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tured in the interior into piece goods, 
mostly for the use of the natives, but 
which species of manufacture has 
of late much improved. Another 
principal article received from Ben- 
gal isthe canvas, which is there ma- 
nnfactured, of an excellent quality, 
and much used by his majesty’s 
ships, which haye also of late been 
supplied from Bengal with salt pro- 
Visions. The other imports are piece 
goods, muslins, and shawls of a 
coarse description, silk picce goods 
ofan inferior kind, long pepper, su- 
gar, borax, saltpetre, some wines, 
precious stones, and nucrous sinall 
articles. 

The exports to Bengal, during the 
same period, amounted to only 
130,507 Arcot rupees, and consisted 
chiefly of some red wood, coloured 
piece goods, and salt. ‘The principal 
returns made for the extensive im- 
ports arc in bills, private and public ; 
those granted by govemnent being 
usually at the exchange of 350 
Arcot rupees per 100 pagodas. The 
re-exports from Madras to Bengal 
are generally considcrable. 


BOMBAY AND BUMPORAH. 


The total imports from Bombay, 
from the Ist of January, 1811, to 
the 30th of April, 1812, amounted 
to 162,861 Arcot rupees. ‘The im- 
ports from Bombay arc, with very 
little exception, first received there, 
on their trade with the Persian and 
Arabian Gulphs, and principally 
consist of dried fruits or drugs; viz. 
almonds, dates, raisius, kismishes, 
rose-water, ackara karum, &c. ‘Vhe 
imports from Bussorah are nearly of 
the same description, being dried 
fruits, hing, mandesty, brimstone, 
&e. and also soine horses. “he other 
imports from Bombay, with the ex- 
ception: of some cotton, consist ge- 
nerally of goods, first received there 
from Bengal and China. 

The exports to Bombay, during 
the same period, «nonnted to only 
30,569 Arcot rupees, and cotisisted 
principally of sonic chintz and co- 
loured turbans, manufactured about 
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Masulipatam, with a small propor- 
tion of ong cloth. 

The intercourse between Madras 
and the Erazils is inconsiderable. 
The Portuguese vessels usually pro- 
ceed to Bengal, where fine sitk and 
picee goods, calculated for their 
markets, are procurable on more 
reasonable terms than at \Iadras, 


CEYLON. 

The total value of the imports 
from Ceylon, from the Ist of January, 
1811, to the 30th of April, 1812, 
amonnted to 743,859 Arcot rupees, 
and consisted of large supplies of 
arrack, principally for the use of 
the navy, and the European troops 
on the coasi. In addition to this, 
Ceylon also furnishes a number of 
articles, which are afterwards re-cx- 
ported to China; such as biche de 
mar, shark fins, ebony, chayroot, 
palmeras, and recpers. The pearls 
procured at Ceylon do not often ap- 
pear in the Madras import accounts, 
as they are gencrally conveyed to 
the opposite shore, and brought to 
Madras over land. 

The exports to Ceylon are very 
insignificant, being principally Eu- 
ropean and China articles, re-ex- 
ported for the consumption of the 
Enropeans on that island; and, 
from the 1st of January, 1811, to the 
30th of April, 1812, amounted to 
only 18,055 Arcot rupees. Ceylon 
requires considerable supplies of 
grain; but much of it is furnished 
from Bengal, and paid for by go- 
vernment bills. 


CHINA. 

The total valuc of the imports 
from China, from the Ist of January, 
1811, to the 30th of April, 1812, 
amounted to 1,336,948 Arcot rupees, 
which consisted of the usual descrip- 
tion of China goods; such as tea, 
sugar, nankin, China ware, with a 
large proportion of allum, camphor, 
arsenic, tutenague, China root, ga- 
lengal, picce goods, stationery, &c. 

The exports to China, during the 
same period, amounted to only 
440,760 Arcot rupees, which was 
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partly owing to the failure of the 
cotton crop in the southern districts, 
that article being held in higher es- 
timation in the China market than 
any other which is sent there: The 
toial amount of cotton exported 
within this period was 13,761 ewt. 
valued at 288,854 rupees; besides 
which, there was a large portion of 
the produce of Ceylon exported, 
consisting ef biche de mar, shark 
fins, and cbony. The re-exports to 
China aniounted to 341,432 rupees ; 
viz. pearls, 288,376 rmpecs; cbony 
aud other articles made up the dif 
ferenec. 
LONDON. 

The total value of imports from 
London, from the 10th of January, 
1811, 1o the 36th of April, 1812, 
amounted to 1,767,204 Areotrupecs. 
"The various articles comprising it 
consist of the supplies brought in the 
investments of captains and officers 
of the Company’s ships, and com- 
prehend not merely goods of con- 
sumption found on sde in Lurope 
shops, but also the different articles 
in demand fer the manufactures, &e. 
iron, copper, tin, and nayal stores, 
with supplies of wine and scecessaries 
for individuals. Coral was forinerly 
imported in hirge qnautitics, bat it 
is now inuch reduccd. 

During ihe above period, the cx- 
ports to London amoutted to 979.600 
Arcot rupees, and consisted of m- 
.digo, valued at 418,967—picce goads, 
307,944, which formed the chicf ar- 
ticles ; besides some rough diamonds, 
ene of which was valued at 16,600 
star pagodas (6,400). Phe re-ex- 
ports were prize spices; sich as 
mace, cloves, nutmegs; pearls, to 
the value of 97,384 rupecs; and 
pepper, 51,633 sicca vipecs. The 
quantity of indigo, wwoninctured and 
exported fiom iis coast, increases 
annually. 

Lrom Madeira, wine to the value 
of 60,578 Areot rapecs was int 
ported. 

From the Malabar coast the m- 
port was very small, consisting of 
pepper, touber corr, cordage, and 
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coir, with some other small articles ; 
the whole amounting to only 11,410 
Arcot rupees. The exports and re- 
exports were too small fur notice. 


MANILLA. 

The total value of the imports from 
Manilla, from the ist of January, 
1811, to the 80th of April, 1812, 
amounted to 225,964 Arcot rupees ; 
cousisting chiefly of solt sugar and 
indigo, besides treasure to a consi- 
derable amount. "(he indigo is of a 
good quality, and usually re-ex- 
ported for the European or American 
market. As a trade is carried on 
between Manilla and China, a part 
of the retums find their way to Can- 
ton, and are trom thence remilted to 
some of the presidencies in_ bills, 
specie, or goods, 

The exports to Manilla, during the 
same period, amounted to 572,483 
Arcot rupees, and consisied of va- 
rious descriptions of piece goods ; 
viz. cambays, handkerchiefs, pmn- 
jum cloths, &c. to the amount of 
497,211 sicca rupees; and cotton, 
32,645 sicca rupees ; wltich last was 
probably ultimately intended for the 
China market, and the other articles 
for Spanish America. This trade has 
greatly declined since the internal 
warlare in the mother country 
and colonies. ‘The vessels sailing for 
Manilla usually leave Madras in tlie 
monih of July, and those with re- 
{urns mostly arrive in the January 
and February following. 


ISLES OF FRANCE. 

The total value of the imports from 
the Isles of Trance, from the ist of 
Jaunary, 1811, to the 30th of April, 
1812, amonnted to 202,096 Arcot 
mpees, which consisted of collee 
and cloves, &c. 162,607 sicca ru- 
pees; besides which there was bran- 
dy, copper, iron, lead, and many 
other small articles, which probably 
had formerly been captured by the 
cnemy. «The great proportion of re- 
.turns for geods exported to the isles 
of Frauee must consequently be 
made by bills. 

The cxporis, during the above pe- 
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nod, amonnted to 1,157,646 Arcot 
rupees, and consisted principaily of 
Jong cloths, blue cloths, and hund- 
kerchiels, muslins, ginghams, pun- 
jum cloths, salainpores, and shirts ; 
with a small re-export, composed of 
Europe and China goods—such as 
Wines, hosiery, tea, nankin, and 
also some arrack. ‘The piece goods, 
of a coarse deseription, and parti- 
cularly the blne cloths, were intend- 
ed for clothing the slaves, aud lor 
reexport to the small Alrican Ts- 
ands, and ports in the Mozambique 
Channel. ‘Phe valne of the piece 
goods exported exceeded 103 tacks 
of rupees; the other principal article 
was soap, to the amount cof 20,315 
sicca rupees. 


PEGUE AND THE. BIRMAN EMPIRE, 


The total value of the imports 
from Pegue, from the Ist of Jaim- 
ary, 1811, to the 30th of April, 1812, 
amounted to 495,648 Arcot rmpecs. 
The staple article of import froin 
Pegue is timber; bnt, owing to the 
troubled state of that country, the 
price, during this period, was ex- 
travagant, and it could not be ob- 
tuined in large quantities. The breed 
of Birman horses are in estimation 
at Madras, aud are imported to a 
considcrable value. The other im- 
ports are a coarse description of car- 
damoms, ivory, Wax, wood, oil, coir 
cordage, with some other small ar- 
ticles. : 

The exports, during the above pe- 
riod, amounted to 215,006 Arcot 
rupees; of which seven-cight’s cou- 
sisted of picce goods—such as coarse 
handkerchiefs, manufactured at Ven- 
tapollam, iu the vicinity of Madras, 
with some of the medinm sort of Ar- 
nee miuslins. The re-exports were 
small, and consisted of copper, ar- 
rack, brandy, mace, cloves, iron, 
perfumery, glass ware, and naval 
stores. 

The trade is now inconsiderable, 
compared with what it was some 
years ago. Few vessels, commanded 
by Enrepeans, are now engaged in 
it, and these are of « very small de- 
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scription. Most of the traders from 

Madras to Pugue are under native 

commanders, who sail them at a 

small expeiise ; but, bemg from par- 

siimony ill found, and frequently ina 
bad state of repair, there are many of 
them lost. 

In 1811-12 the tolal amount of the 
exports, exclusive ol treasure 
from Madras, and the ports nnder 
the Madras Presidency, in private 
trade, amounted to ? 

(Arcot Rupees) - $ Lago? 0% 

Ditio ditto of imports 32,039,679 


Balance in favour of 2 ar 
the export trade § eS 
The whole quantily of treasure im- 
ported into Madras, between the 
fst of January, 1811, and the 30th 
of April, 1812, amounted to 


(Arcot rupees) -, - 2,662,438 
Tinported at the subor- 2, - 
dinate porls - - -§ Vals ,a04 


Arcot rupecs 4,176,029 


Treasure exported during the above 
period.—lF'rom Madras — 311,857 
From the subordinate ports 6,720 
é 


Arcot rupees 318,577 


In the official year, 1811-12, the 
value of the investment exported by 
the East India Company was as fol- 
lows, viz. 

TO LONDON, 
Cochineal - - 12,454 
Hemp - - - 2 eee. 
Piece goods - - 4,416,163 


Salipetre - - 22,545 
Sugar - - - = 10,227 
————-4,463,661 
TO ST. HELENA. 
Cholum seeds - 40 
Piece goods - - 6,752 , 
6,792 
TO THE ISLES OF FRANCE, 
Piecegaods - - - - - 18,829 


Arcot rupees 4,489,282 


— ee 
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Travelling distance from Calcutta, 
1030 miles ; and from Bombay, 770 
miles. (Parliamentary Reports, MM. 
Graham, Alilburn, Bruce, F. Bu- 
chanan, Wilks, Orme, Lord Valen- 
tia, Rennel, R. Grant, Se.) 


MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


The territories subject to the Pre- 
sidency of Fort George, or Madras, 
comprehend nearly the whole of In- 
dia sonth of the Krishna River Gim- 
properly named the Peninsula), and 
also a large province in the Deecan, 
nained the Northern Cirears. Within 
these koundaries are three princes, 
who collect the revenues, and exer- 
cise a ecrtain degree of power in 
the internal management of their re- 
spective states ; but, with reference 
to external politics, are wholly sub- 
ordinate to the British govermnent, 
are protected by a subsidiary force, 
and fnrnish large annual contribu- 
tions, ‘These princes are the Ra- 
jahs of Mysore, 'Travancor, and Co- 
chin; the rest of the country is un- 
der the immediate jurisdiction of 
the governor and council at Madras ; 
and, fur the administration of justice, 
and collection of the reveime, has 
been subdivided into the following 
districts, viz. 


NORTHERN CIRCARS. 
Ganjam. 
Vizagapatam. s 
Rajamundry. 

4. Masulipatam. 

5. Guntoor, including Palnaud, 
which is part of ihe Carnatic. 


CARNATIC. 

6. Nellore and Ongole, including 
part of the Western Pollams or Ze- 
mindarics. 

7. Northern division of Arcot, in- 
cluding Sativaid, Pulicat, Coon- 
soody in the Barramahal, part of 
Ballaghaut, and of the Western Pul- 
lams or Zemindarics. 

8. Chingleput, or the Jaghire. 

9. Southern division of Arcot, in- 
cluding Cuddalore and Pondicherry. 

10. Vrichinopoly. 


tke 
»2, 
3. 
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11. Tanjore. 
MYSORE AND CARNATIC 
12. Dindigul, including Madera, 
Manapara Pollams, Ramnad, and 
Shevagunga, forming part of the 
Southern Carnatic. 
SOUTHERN CARNATIC. 
Tinnevelly. 
MYSORE. 
Bellary. 2 Balaghant Ccded 
Cudapah. ¢ Distriets. 
Seringapatam. 


17, Salem and Kistnagherry. 
18. Coimbetour. 

19. Canara. 

20. Malabar. 

21. Madras. 


The limits of these districts are, 
almost in every instance, eo-cxten- 
sive with the local jurisdiction of the 
Zillah courts of justice; and the ag- 
gregate square contents of the whole 
may be roughly estimated at 125,000 
geographical square miles. 

The provinces subjeet ta the go- 
vernment of Port George, with the 
exception of Canara, Malabar, and 
other districts, in which traces of pri- 
vate property still existed when they 
came under the Bnitish govermnent, 
exhibited nearly the same system of 
landed property and revenue poliey. 
The land was the property of go- 
vernment, and of the ryots or cul- 
tivators; but where the share of go- 
vernment absorbed nearly the whole 
of the tandlord’s rent, the ryots pos- 
sessed little more interest in the soil 
than that of hereditary tenancy. 

The comitry was divided into vil- 
lages. A village Gin this part of In- 
dia), geographically, is a tract of 
conntry, comprising some hundreds 
or thousands of acres of arable and 
waste land; politically, a village is 
a little repubhe or corporation, hay- 
ing within itself its municipal offi- 
cers and corporate artifieers. lis 
bonndarics are seldom altered, and, 
thongh sometimes injured, and even 
desolated by war, fainine, and epi- 
demieal distemmpers, the same name, 
bounduries, interests, and eyen fa- 
mihies, continue fur ages, 
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The government share was gene- 
rally received from rice lands in 
kind, at rates varying fron 40 to GO 
per-cent. of the gross produce, after 
dedueting certain portious distri- 
buted before the threshing com- 
mences. Phe share of government 
from dry grain land was generally 
reecived in cash, varying with the 
produce. 

The following statement will shew 
in What parts of the conutry the per- 
manent settlement of the land re- 
venue has been carried into effcet, 
and at what periods it has been cx- 
tended in particular districts : 

ANCIENT TERRITORY. 
Districts. Whenpermanently assessed. 
The Jaghire - - 1801-2. 


Northern Circars  1802-3& 1804-5. 
MODERN TERRITORY, 

Salem - - - 

Western Pollams ; 

Chittore Pollams 1802-3. 

Southern Pollams 

Ramnad - - = 1808-4. 

Kistnagherry - - 1804-5. 

Dindigul - - - 1804-5, 


ANCIENT TERRITORY. 
Trv endaporam a 1806-7. 
Jaghire villages  § 
Country uot permanently assessed, 
MODERN TERRITORY, 
Malabar, 
Canara. 
Coimbetoor. 
Balaghaut Ceded Districts. 
Tanjore. 
CARNATIC. 
Palnand. 
Nellore and Ongole. 
Arcot, northern and southern divi- 
sion, 
Sativaid. 
"Lrichinopoly. 
Madura. 
‘Tinnevelly Circar Lands. 


The total population of these pro- 
vinees has been estimated at 12 mil- 
liens ; and, from the long tranquil- 
lity and compuratively plenty they 
have enjoyed, is certainly increasing 
annually, Jn this estimate the in- 
habitants of the territorics subject to 
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the rajalis of Mysore, Trayancor, 
and Cochin, are not included. 

Besides the land reveine, the 
other sources from whenee the pub- 
lic receipts of the Madras govern- 
ment are drawn, consist of the go- 
vermment customs both by sca aud 
land; the latter being levied on the 
articles of the inland trade, on their 
transit throngh the couutry, and on 
their entrance into particular towns ; 
of a monopoly of the sale and ma- 
nufacture of salt; of the licensed 
miunmfacture and sale of toddy and 
arrack; and, in same parts of the 
country, of the licensed sale of betel 
and tobacco, and of stamp dutics 
and fees on judicial proceedings. 
The mode and principles, according 
to which these branches of the pub- 
lic resources are cunducted, are si- 
milar to those which obtain muider 
the Bengal government. ‘The col- 
lectors, 1o whom is confided, under 
the superintendence of the Presi- 
dency, the local management of the 
revenues, are 21 in number, ecx- 
elusive of assistant collectorstips. 

The following are the particulars 
of the revenues and charges of the 
Madras Presidency, from all sources, 
for the year 1808-9: 


REVENUES. a 
Post Office - - - - 16,808 
Customs - - = = = 152,938 
Canatic - - + - - 1,016,679 
"Panjore - - - = = - 431,405 
Mysore - - - + - = 1,540,228 
Nizam - - - - - - 681,807 
Dntch Settlements - - 2,727 
Travancore - - - - - 6,504 
Land - - - - - - 1,057,628 
Farms and Licences - - 61,599 
£4,968,321 
CHARGES. 
Post Office - - - - = 19,926 
Revenues and Customs - 333,024 
Carnatic - - - - - 33,6193 
Tanjore - - - - - - 130,685 
Mysore - - - - - - 208,519 
Nizam - - = - - = 77,001 


Carried forward £1,103,318 
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ols 
Brought forward £ 1,103,318 


Dutch Settlements + - 9.336 
Civil and judicial - - 493,548 
Military - - - - - 3,148,575 
Buildings & fortifications 185,966 

£4,935,748 


Totalofcharges £4,935,743 


Interest on debt 495,408 
5,431,151 
Revenue - - - 4,968,321 


Deficiency £ 462,830 in 1809 


In 1809 the debt owing by the East 
India Company at this presideney 
amounted to - - £7,059,679 

Amount of assets, debts, 
&e. belonging to the 
Last India Company 
at the same period = - 

L£ 2,124,003 


0. 


The Company are possessed of 
property to a considerable amount, 
which, from not being considered as 
hnmediately available, is not in- 
serted among the assets. This pro- 
perty consists of plate, household 
furniture, guus on the ramparts, 
arms, and military stores; to which 
might be added the buildings. 

In 1810 the sum, estiniated to have 
been expended on buildings and 
tortifications, was  £ 1,840,682 

Plate, furniture, Bey 
ticis, farms, vessels, > 447,798 
stores, Ke. - - - —— 

f£ 2,288,480 


In 1811; the number of civil ser- 
vants on the Madras establishment 
was 206; and the pay, allowances, 
and emoluments of the civil sersiee, 
inelnding the European unico, enant- 
ed assistauts, amounted to 470,2461. 
per annum. 

Tn 1811, the number of regular 
troops of all descriptions serving nn- 
der the Madras Presidcney amount- 
ed to 50,456 nien. ‘The pay and al- 
lowances to the offiners belonging tu 
the Madras establishment, 1847 in 
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number, was 554,481! The chap- 
lains on the Madras establishment 
were 15, their allowances and pay 
14,3001 per anuum. ‘The surgeons 
101, their pay and allowances 57,8901. 
per annum. 

Since the completion of the ar- 
rangements for the governinent of 
the extensive territorics subject to 
this presidency, one cireuimstauce 
has peculiarly contributed to im- 
prove the conditiou of the great body 
of the natives; whieh is, the vigour 
and efficiency of the adininistration, 
neither permitting uor acknuowledg- 
ing divided rights of sovereignty, but 
keeping every oiler power in due 
subordination. "The beneficial ope- 
ration of this state of things has been 
greatly felt in Bengal, but much 
more on the Coast of Coromandel, 
arising from the greater degree iu 
which a turbulent and warlike spirit 
pervaded the zemindars, the poly- 
gars, aud other ehiefs. While they 
niaintiined their military retainers 
and establishments, they not only 
bid defiance to governnient, but 
were constantly carrying cu petty 
wars against each other; by which 
the fields of the enllivator were over- 
run and laid waste, his crops de- 
stroyed, and whatever other property 
he possessed, fell a sacrifice to the 
predatory bands of the coutending 
parties. 

At present there exists not, unless 
in the hills of the Northern Circars, 
and in a very few other places, any 
military force kept up by individuals, 
The unruly and restless spirit of the 
polygars is gradnally giving way to 
the peaceable habits of the land- 
helder, and the peasant is enabled 
to pursue the eultivation of bis fields 
Without danger or apprehension, 
The evils, which were formerly con- 
finval, are now only occasionally 
experienced, and promptly and clli- 
caciously suppressed hy a vigorous 
rovernment, whose duty it is to en- 
sure eqnal protection to all ranks of 
its subjects. (6th Report, Milburn, 
R. Grant, Sc.) 

. Mapura, (Aathura).—aA_ district 
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a the Sonthern Carnatie, situated 
principally between the 9th and 10th 
degrees of north latitude. ‘To the 
north it is bounded by the Poly var 
territory and Dindigul; to the south 
by ‘Vinevelly: on the cast it has the 
district of Marawas; aud onthe west 
that of Dindigul, The Vaygaroo 
and Caudarov are the ehicf rivers, 
and the principal towus Madura 
and Seholavanden. 

The ancient sovercigus of this 
country were named the Pandian 
@ace; and it is supposed to have 
been the Pandionis Meditterranea, 
and Madura Regia Pandionis of Pto- 
lemy. In conjunction with Trichi- 
nopoly it forms a Hindoo geographi- 
eal division, named Madru. 

Although the soil is vaturally ler- 
tile, and tolerably wetl supplied with 
water, this district never attained the 
perlection of cultivation to be fouud 
in ‘Vanjore and some other of the 
Compauy’s districts, which probably 
was owing to the number of inde- 
pendent polygars iu a state of con- 
stant hostility; by which it was oc- 
enpied, until trausferred to the Lri- 
tish, in 1801, by the Nabob of Arcot. 
During the early Carnatic wars, from 
1740 to 1760, a great proportion of 
this territory was covered with fo- 
rests and thick junete, mn the recesses 
of which the polygars had their for- 
tified castles. By the reeent ar- 
rangenicnts, it is comprehended in 
the Dindign! colfectorship, and hav- 
ing enjoyed long tranquillity is ra- 
pidly recovering. 

In the remote periods of Hindoo 
history this was once of tlie holy coun- 
trics of the south of India, the eapi- 
tal being styled the Southern Mta- 
dhlura; and the district still extihits 
the remains of many monuments of 
former HBindvo grandcur. Ju ino- 
dern times the Cliristian religion has 
made no incousiderable progress ; 
the number of Roman Catholic 
Christians, in 1785, having been es- 


timated at 18,000, besides those of 


the Protestant persnasion. (Wilks, 
fullarton, Fra Paolo, Mackenzie, 5th 
Report, §c.) 
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Mapbura.—An ancient city in tie 
Southern Carnatic, the capital of the 
district of Madura. lat. 9°. S10 N. 
Loug. 75°. 13/. 1. 

fhe tour sides of Madura tront 
nearly the four cardinal points. The 
river passing from the N. W. washes 
the walls at the N. U. angle; and the 
bed, unless iminediately alter heavy 
rains, lies in dry flats of sand, on 
some of which are buildings with 
narrow chaunels between then. This 
town, duringthe Carnatic wars, from 
1740 to 1760, sustained muy sicges. 
aud was often in the hands of relrac- 
tory polygars, with which description 
of chicts the district then swarmed. 
The great revolution which, towards 
the concinsion of the Jast: century, 
transierred the south of Tidia ite 
the possession of the British, by re- 
moving hostile operations to a great 
distanee, has rendered the mainte- 
nance of this and a multitude of otier 
fortresses wholly superiivous. 

Travelling distance from Seringa- 
natam, 240; trom Madras, 307 iniles. 
(Orme, Iennel, ¥e.) 

Mapvuna, (4£athwra).—An istanad 
in the Bastern Seas, situated of the 
north-east coast of the Island of 
Java, from which it is separaied bv 
a narrow strat. fi length it may 
he estimated at 100 miles, by 16 the 
average breadth. ‘The channel of 
the Straits of Aiadura where tt mu 
rows is only 83 fathoms wide, and 
mrarked with bneys; although at the 
cutrance there are only three fathoms 
water, ships of a large size can puss 
it, the bottam being soft sud, which 
is cusily worked through in) the 
lightest breeze, assisied by the 
strength of the currents dn 1775 
this island was divided into three 
divisions, which contained 30,000 
tjatgars, or fanities. At that period 
a Dutch junior merchant resided on 
the island, at Samauap, the capital, 
principally for tic purpose of watch- 
ing the island and its inhabitants, as 
the commerce earricd on was very 
trifling. 

Vhe language spoken by the inha- 
bitants of Madura appears to bea 
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dialect of the Javanese. The greater 
part of the natives profess the rehi- 
sion of their ai estors, resemble the 
Tlindoos in their looks, wear the Hin- 
doo mark on their forehead, and the 
wonen burn themselves with their 
husbands, according to the practice 
of the Limdoos. Like the uncon- 
verted Javanese, they are particu- 
larly addicted to the worship of In- 
dra, Surya, aud Vishnu. The word 
Dewa, used in some parts of Suma- 
tra to express a superior and invi- 
sible class of beings, is an original 
Word in Madura fora superior hein, 
which the Javanese believed in; but 
with regard to whom they used no 
ceremonics or forms of worship. 
They appear to have some idea of a 
future life, but not as a state of retri- 
bution; conceiving Immortality to 
be the lot of rich, rather than of good 
men. 

‘The inhabitants of the interior and 
mountainous parts of this island have 
a eonsiderable knowledge of yvege- 
table poisons, in which they dip their 
arrows for the purposes of warfare 
and the chace, ‘These arrows are 
made of thin slips of bamboo, and 
are blown through a hollow tube. 
(Marsden, Leyden, Stavorinus, Tembe, 
gc. Sic.) 

Maccent, (Magadi)—A town in 
the Mysore. Rajah’s territories, 47 
miles N, E. from Seringapatam. Lat. 
129,57, Lane 77°. 37". Hs. 

l'rom Ramagiri to this place the 
road is through a wild but romantic 
country, which consists of low hills, 
intermixed with litle cultivated val- 
lies, the soil of which is tolerably 
good; but they are mostly cultivated 
with dry grains only. ‘The higher 
parts are covered with trecs, which, 
owing to the poverty of the soil, ae 
in most parts very small; but near 
Sevendroog the timber and bamboos 
grow io a good size. ‘The swimnmits 
of all the ridges of hills are bare 
rocks of the granitie porphyry, and 
often rise into high sharp peaks, or 
‘jammense aimasses “of uaked stone, 
The most stupendons of these is cc- 
cupied by Sevendroog, which the 
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army of Lord Cornwallis took by 
assault. 

In the hilly tract of country there 
are many iron forges, the metal being 
procured partly from the black sand, 
which is found in the rainy season 
in the chennels of all the torrents in 
the country, and partly from an ore 
which is found at Ghieitipur in great 
abundance. During the four months 
of heavy rains, four men are able to 
collect as much sand as a furnace 
can smelt for the remainder of the 
year, Stcel is also manufactured 
here. 

In the woods around Maggeri and 
Sevendroog the sandal w vod of the 
English merchants is found. When 
the tree is ent, the common size of 
it at the root is nine inehes diameter; 
but only onc-third of the trce is va- 
luable, the remainder being white 
wood, and totally devoid otf smell. 
The wood is found to be of the best 
quality in trees that have grown on a 
steep rocky soil. ‘The bottom of the 
stem under the ground, immediaicly 
above the division into roots, is the 
most valuable part of the tree. ‘There 
are also a few teak trees in tis neigh- 
hombhood, but in general this valu- 
able timber does not grow of a sufli- 
cient size for use. (2. Buchanan, 


Se. Se.) 


MAGINDANAO, (Aelindenow). 


A large island in the Eastern Seas, 
the most southerly of the Philippines, 
and sitnaied principally between the 
Gth and 10th degrees of north Jati- 
tude. The shape is extremely wre- 
gular, but in Jength it may be esti- 
mated at 300 miles, by 105 the aver- 
age breadth. 

This isiand has three remarkable 
promontories; one near samboargan 
to the westward; Cape St. Angus 
tine to the eastward ; and Surigao to 
the northward. It may be divided 
into three parts; the first under the 
sultan, who 1esides at Mayindanao 
or Selangan, which formerly compre- 
heuded ihe greater part of the sea- 
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coast; the seeond is under the 
Spaniards, which ineludes a large 
portion of the sca-coast to the N. W. 
and N.E. where they have planted 
colonies of Christiais from the Phi- 
fippines, named Bisayans. = ‘lhe 
third is under the illanos (or hilloo- 
nas), sultans, and rajalis, who inha- 
hit the banks of the great lake, or 
Llano, and thenee inland to the hills. 
‘They also possess the coast of the 
great Llano Bay, situated on the 
south-cast side of the island. 

Many of the districts above Boyan 
are subjcct to the Boyau Rajah, who 
is a Mahomimedan, and has abont 
20,000 male inhabitants of that reli- 
gion. To the north of Magindanao 
town is the harbour of Sugud or Pol- 
Jok, whieh is one of the finest in 
India, 2nd distinguished by a peaked 
hill above 200 teet high. At the her- 
bour of 'Puboe, formed by the [stand 
of Ebus, is the chief place for assem- 
bling the piratical prows; and here 
the rajah has a house fortified with 
Spanish guns. 

The Bay of Panguil, on the north- 
east side, cuts deep into the island, 
and receives the waters of many 
suiall rivers, where the piratical 
prows conceal themsclyes trom the 
Spaniards. <A little to the cast of 
this bay is the Spanish town of Yli- 
gau, containing about 150 houses ; 
beyoud whieh lies the town of Caya- 
gan, which has a fort and tolerably 
food harbour. This tewn contains 
4006 houses, and is sitnated on a con- 
siderable river, which gocs far up a 
country whence gold is proenred, 
The inhabitants on the sea-coast at 
Cayazin are Bisayan, or Philippine 
Christians, who carry on a triendly 
intercourse with the Mahonmunedan 
mountaineers and the horaforas of 
the interior. The Spanish jurisdic- 
tion formerly extended to Tandag 
and Catil, but their lorts have been 
destroyed by the people of Magin- 
danao. The harbours at both the 
last-named places are bad during 
the north-east monsoon, as they then 
Jie on the windward side of the 
island, 
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The interior of Magindanao con- 
tains several chains of lofty moun- 
tains, between which are extensive 
plains, where vast tlocks of cattle are 
pastured. Several deep chasms, or 
vallies, intersect certain parts of the 
country, through which, during the 
rains, great torrents rush to the sea. 
About the iniddls of the istuid are 
several lakes of considerable extent, 
the principal being the Great Llano, 
whieh is trom 15 to 20 miles across, 
and about 60 in circumference. 
Many rivers discharge themselves 
into this lake; bnt ouly one is kuown 
ty issue from it, which falls into the 
sea at Vligan. ‘Fhe borders are in- 
habited by various savage tribes, 
ruled by independent chiefs, entitled 
sulfans aud rajahs, whose subjects 
in 1776 were estimated at 61,000. 

In the district of Kalagan is a high 
mountain, Which at times discharges 
sinoke, tire, and brimstone. When 
the mountain has not for any time 
thrown ont any brimstone, the inha- 
bitants suppose the god who rules it 
is angry. ‘They therefore purchase, 
fur five or six kangans (pieces of 
cloth), an old slave, whose blood 
they shed to appease this deity. 

This island is well wooded, and 
in many parts towards the sea-coast 
is covered with impenctrable jungle 
aud forests; and most places in the 
interior are covered with timber 
trees, brushwood, reeds, or grass. 
‘The soil is well watered, there being 
streams every where, produeing 2 
most Inxuriaut vegetation, ‘The spe- 
cies of trees that are most abundant 
are the teak, the larch, the poone, 
and the cassia tree. Rice is pro- 
duced in great plenty; as also yams, 
sweet potatoes, cocoa nuts, pumple 
noses, mangoes, jacks, plantains, 
oranges, limes, and all fruits com- 
mon to tropieal climates. ‘There are 
no ravenous wild beasts on the 
island; on which account deer, wild 
cattle, bulfaloes, hogs, goats, and 
horses, multiply fast, the latter being 
ofa small breed, but remarkable for 
their spirit. 

On the hills inland, about 30 miles - 
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up the river of Magindanao, is a salt- 
petre cave of considerable extent, 
along the bottom of which there is 
a miry, glutinous mud. Wih one 
measure of this mud the natives mix 
two measures of wood-ashes, and 
then filter water throneh it; after 
whieh, by evaporation, they procure 
the nitre; but the gunpowder made 
from it is very coarse grained, and 
has but little strength. In the moun- 
tains of Kalangan, on the south-east 
quarter of the island, tale is found ; 
and on the banks and sands it is 
said the pearl oyster has been dis- 
covered. 

The horaforas, or aborigines of the 
interior, cultivate rice, sugar canes, 
potatoes, yanis, pumpkins, and other 
vegetables, which they bring down 
to the sca-coast for sale; and they 
also, from rice and molasses mixed, 
make a liquor of a pleasant taste. 
In exchange for these artictes the 
Malay inhabitants of the sca-coast 
give them iron chopping knives, 
cloth, salt, &e. The natives of Ma- 
gindanao manufacture a cloth from 
the fibres of the plaintain trec, three 
yards long and one broad, This is 
the nsual garment of the country 
women, and resembles a wide sack 
withont a bottom, and is often used 
as a currency or measure of exchange 
in the market. "The horaforas make 
a strong cloth from a species of flax. 

The currency in most parts of the 
country is the Chinese kangan, (value 
2s. 6d.) a piece of coarse cloth thinly 
woven, 19 inches bread, aud six 
yards long. ‘The value on the island 
of Sooloo is 10 dollars for a bundle 
of 25 kangans, sealed up; and at 
Magindanao is nearly the same, ex- 
cept that dollars are scarcer. In the 
bazar the immediate currency is rice 
in tbe Lusk; but when things of 
considerabh: value are mientioned, 
such as a house or prow, it is de- 
scribed as being worth so many 
slaves: the old valuation being one 
slave for 30 kangans, or bundles of 
eloth, China and Sooloo cash (thin 
pieces of copper pertorated anid 
strung on a cord) are also current. 
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All sorts of Hindostan eloth sells 
well here, especially long cloth, or- 
dinary, blue, white, and red hand- 
kerchiets; chintzes of dark grounds, 
Surat goods, especially pittollics, 
opium, and European cutlery. ‘The 
Spaniards having long hindered the 
Chinese junks bownd from Amoy to 
Magindanao from passing Samboan- 
gan, most Chinese articles are im- 
ported by the way of Sooloo. Be- 
sides kangans they consist of beads, 
gongs, China basins, deep brass 
plates, deep saucers, brass wire, aud 
iron. 

The chief places under the Ma- 
gindanao Sultan, where gold is pro- 
cnred, are Curuan, Tikboo, Tubuan, 
and Eu near Kalangan; mnder the 
Spaniards are Emiloa, Cayagan, Su- 
rigao, Capasahan, Buluan, Adon, 
Ebon, Liangan, and Epunan. It is 
said that a Spanish governor, with 
100 men, in 20 days, procured in the 
Caruan River 180 ounces of gold. 
In 1775 the valne of this nictal at 
Magindanao was about 2]. 10s. per 
ounce. Besides gold the principal 
exports are rice, wax, Cassia, rat- 
tans, tobacco, and pepper. The 
Mahominedans on the sca coast 
carry on a considerable trade with 
the horaforas of the interior, who 
bring down, on rafts of bamboos, 
pumpkius, potatoes, rice, yams, Xe. 
which they exehange for sait, cloth, 
and coarse cnilery. 

‘The form of government at Ma- 
gindanao is partly feudal and partly 
mounarchical, Next to the sultan in 
rank is the Rajah Moodo, his sueé- 
cessor elect, Jike the King of the 
Romans in Germany. ‘The Jaws on 
the sea coast are nearly the same as 
in the other Malay states ; in the in- 
terior, among the unconverted inha- 
bitants, custom aud superstition are 
the only guides by which they re- 
enlate their conduct. The vassals 
of the sulian are a mixture of Ma- 
hommedans and horaforas, the for- 
mer accompany him on his military 
expeditions; the latter are excused 
attendance, but pay heavy taxes, 
and are scld along with the laud. 
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The snitan’s guards are generally 
captives and slaves (rom. the Philip- 
pines. On grand days he has them 
dressed in nniforins of blue broad 
eloth turned up with red, and trim- 
med with while buttons of tin. Ou 
their heads they wear Spanish gre- 
nadiers’ caps, inscribed with Yo cl 
rey (Itheking). This monarch’s pa- 
face is 120 ivet long, by 50 broad, 
ad is supported by 32 2 str ong wooden 
pillars in fonr rows, ‘Phe ‘first oor 
is raised 14 fect trom the gronnd, and 
in the lower part boats with their 
firmiture and tackling are kept under 
cover. Some of the principal rooms 
are ornamented with searlet cloth 
and Hindostan palempores. 

A Magindavao prow of a large 
size measures [0 feet long, 26 fect 
broad, and 8! feet deep; rows 40 
oars, has two rudders, and carries a 
erew of 90 men. In building them 
they begin by dowling the planks 
one upon the other, so as never to 
require caulking ; after which they 
fit the timbers, the beams going with- 
out, and clasping the planks like the 
burrs in the Bengal rivers ; by which 
mode of building the vessel is very 
liable to beeoine leaky at the beam 
ends. Some of their piratical cruiz- 
ers are very long and uarrow, being 
frequently 50 tect long, and only 
three broad, with ontriggers to en- 
able them to carry sail. ‘They nse 
the tripod mast, and row with great 
velocity. In bad weather they throw 
out a wooden anchor, and veeraway 
a long rattan cable whieh keeps the 
Ahead to the sea. Sometimes in an 
extremity the crew jump overboard, 
and hald sis the ontriggers for hours 
to case the vessels of “their weight. 
The owner fiuds nothing but “the 
hull, for which he hes one-third share 
of the prizes; the masts, sails, an- 
chors, and cables, are made by the 
crew, who also find their own pro- 
visions, and make their own gun- 
powder. 

‘Phe inhabitants of Magindanao, 
of all descriptions, are so much given 
to piracy, that their chicls, were o they 
inclined, could not restrain their sub- 
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jeets from fitting ont vessels to ernize 
among the Philippines ; which, to 
the disgrace of the Spaniards, is the 
grand criizing ground for all depre- 
dators sin the Bastern Seas. During 
their cruizes they observe particular 
laws established by custem, and 
Keep a certain order and discipline. 
Previons to sailing each man of the 
crew burns a bit of wax candle on a 
heap of coral roek stones, rudely 
piled near the river, which they as- 
sert to be the tomb of their great 
aneestor the Shereet, who first came 
to the island irom Mecea. When 
the prow is large they strike the 
mast, and hide among the recks and 
small iskuuds, or wp a creck. Canoes 
are then detached to phinder, and 
the proceeds are brought to the large 
vessel, which returns home when a 
sufficient cargo of slaves and plunder 
is acquired. When they attack ihe 
Dutch possessions they make slaves 
of persons of their ow religion, 
which they otherwise endeavour to 
avoid. Besides the Philippines they 
extend their cruizes to Java, Suma- 
tra, Borneo, and Celehes. 

From their vicinity to, and inter- 
course with, the Spanish Philippines, 
the inhabitants of Magindanao have 
acquired some of the European arts. 
In 1775 the Rajah Moodo, or sultan 
elect, conld read and write Spanish, 
and was a performer on the violin, 
but musical gongs are the favourite 
instruments of the natives. ‘'Phey 
have goldsmiths who make fillagree 
bnitons, earrings, &e. but not so 
well as the Malays of Sumatra or 
Java. Their blacksmiths are inica- 
pable of making any thing that re- 
quires more ingennity than a com- 
mon nai, but they frequently have 
Philippine slaves who can tend gun- 
lochs. "Pheir culinary ntensils they 
almost wholly procure from China. 

Vhe male inhabitants do not suffer 
their beards to grow, but pluek it 
out with pincers, which is a general 
cnstom among the Malays. Pheir 
favonrite amusement is cock fighting, 
to which the Alalays are universally 
addicted. They are moderate in 
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their eating, and very temperate 
with respect to drmking. They bury 
their dead with great expedition, and 
generally begin making the collin 
before the sick person’s face, if the 
danger be eminent. Captain L’orrest 
mentions having yisiied the widow 
of one of the principal chicfs, the 
day alter her husband's death, who 
received him very kindly, and gave 
him a piece of beef which weighed 
four pounds. 

‘The sultanas, and other females, 
do sot appear to suffer the strict 
confinement to which they are snb- 
jected in Uindostan, as they are 
present at audiences and other pub- 
Jic exhibitions. At the age of 13 the 
Magindanao ladies have their teeth 
filed thin, and stripped of the ena- 
mel, in order to have them stained 
black, which is performed with great 
ceremony, and among persons of 
high rank is preceded by a festival. 
When dignified females visit cach 
other, they are accompanied by at- 
tendants of their own sex, some- 
times exceeding 100 in number, 
who, as they draw near the house, 
set up a disagreeable howl to notity 
their approach, which must on no 
account be joined by any man, but 
is frequently by the dogs in the 
street. ‘They play nmeh at draughts 
on a chequer board, with difierent 
sorts of glass beads; and dance 
slowly in a circle, singing as they go 
ronnd., On these oceasions the men 
never mix with the women, nor do 
they tonch or bow to them as they 
pass, When females of high rank 
walk abroad they assume a precise 
air and step, extending with their 
right hand a thin piece of silk 1o 
shade, but not to hide the face, A 
train of female attendants, slaves, 
and the hushand’s concubines follow, 
and the paths being narrow, they 
proeced one after the other in a long 
extended fine. 

In 1775, at the marriage of thie 
sulan’s danghter, the portion given 
with her was valued at 1500]. and 
consisted of various articles, amongst 
which were two iron fow-pounders, 
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valued at 1001. Captain Torrest, 
who was prescut, and deseribes the 
ceremony, inlorins us that when eon- 
eluded, the company exelaimed with 
loud shouts for quarter of an hour, 
and then dispersed. ‘The Maginda- 
nese have ene name which they give 
their children during infancy, and 
another when they arrive at man- 
hood; in which they resemble the 
Chinese, as in many other of theiz 
customs—such as estecmiug yellow 
the royal colour. ‘The Jangnage of 
this island nearly coincides with the 
Lanoon dialect, «nd is a eompound 
of Malay, Buggess, and ‘Tagala, 
(Philippine) with a certain prepor~ 
tion of the ancient ‘Ternate, or Mo- 
Incea language. 

In the interior are a people called 
Bangel Bangel, who do not build 
houses, bat live under bushes, and 
in hollow trees. ‘They eat the wild 
hogs, which they surprise in the 
puddles by covering their own bodies 
with mud, and in this manner ap- 
proach them. 

‘The horaferas are thinly scattered 
over the island, and frequently mi- 
erate from one plece to anothicr. 
They wear brass rings round the 
wrist and under the kuee, five or six 
on each Jeg and arm. They also 
have beads round their necks, and 
brass rings or beads in their cars, 
which in both sexes are very broad, 
and cxtend alnost to their shoulders. 
Into the holes which are perforated 
in their ears, they put a leaf rolled 
up like the spring of a wateh, in or- 
der to stretch them. The men of 
this tribe tie up their hair by fixing 
it round a picee of wood five or six 
inches in diameter, and half anineh 
thick, which is flat on their heads, 
and has a very graceful effect—the 
hair being tied above and below it. 
The women tie their hair behind, 
plait it like the dancing girls at Ma- 
dras, and wear a sort of petticoat. 
The weapons of the men are bows 
and urrows, and when they can af- 
ford to purchase, then swords, lances, 
and targets, By the Spaniards this 
race are termed Negros del Monte, 
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or Negroes of the Mountain, whom 
they have had considerable suceess 
an converting, as they agree in one 
essential peimt—the cating of hog 
flesh. ; 

‘fhere remains no satisfactory re- 
cords to iuferm us at what period 
Magindanav was visited by foreign 
nations, but it is probable that be- 
fore the discovery of the Cape of 
Good Hope, ships from Arabia found 
their way to this island; and either 
converted the prier inhabitants, or 
planted new Mahommedan colonies 
on the sea coast. On Easter Day, 
1521, Magellan arrived at Magin- 
danae, where he ordered the tirst 
mass that was said in the Philippines. 
This tovk place in the province of 
Caraga and town of Batuan, where 
he set up the cross, and took pos- 
session of the island in the name of 
the, King of Spain and Emperor of 
Germany, Charles the Vifth. It was 
visited by the Portnguese about 1537, 
and by the Dutch in 1607, 1616, and 
1627. Tu 1689 an cnyoy was sent 
by the Datch East lidia Company, 
with an offer of 2000 rix dollars for 
permission te build a fort, which was 
refused. "The Dutch made a sort of 
survey of it in 1693, when it was 
much frequented by the English pi- 
ratical vessels, which then swarmed 
in the Indian Seas. ‘Phe Spaniards, 
although at an early period they 
subdned the northern ‘coast, never 
made any further progress, and now 
with difficulty retain the feeble colo- 
nics they formerly planted. 

The intercourse of the British with 
the Magindanese has not been fre- 
quent, and gederally not of an ami- 
cable sort. ‘The pirates from this 
island had the temerity to attack the 
settlement at Prince of Wales's Is- 
land soon after its establishment in 
1788, but were repnised with loss. 
Tn 1798 the Sultan of Magindanao 
eity seized a boat's crew belonging 
to the: La Sybylle fiigate, which had 
been sent on shore to wood and 
water. "Phey were atterwards libe- 
gated, but not until a ransom of 4000 
dollars had been paid. In 1803 the 
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pirates from henee fitied ont a fleet 
of 40 prows, with the intention of 
invading the India Company's settle- 
ments in Celebes, but were met by 
the Swift cruizer, and defeated with 
considerable loss. (Forrest, Leyden, 
Mears, Valeityn, Zunga, \e.) 

Macixpanxao, — ‘The principal 
town in the Island of Magindanao, 
and residence of the sultan, Lat. 
7°, 9'.N. Long. 121°. 40". Wi. 

This place is situated abont six 
miles up the Pelaugy (or Magin- 
danao River), on the right hand side 
at its junetion with the Malampy, 
after which the Melainpy is about 
the breadth of the ‘Thames at Lon- 
don bridge. Higher up this river 
has other branches. ‘Phe month 
of the Pelangy being sheltered by 
the Island of Bunwoot, hasa smooth 
bar almost at all times. Coming 
from sea, the water suddenly shoals 
from ten to five fathonis on the bar. 
within which it is two and a half 
and three fathoms at low water. 

The town properly called Magin- 
danao is small, but on the opposite 
side of the river, communicating hv 
several bridges, is the town of Se- 
langan; the two in faet forming but 
one town, under different names, 
the latter being the most prevalent 
among the natives of the conntry. 
Selangan extends abont a mile down 
the south side of the River Pelangy. 
and contains the fortified palace of 
the sultan, and also strong wooden 
castles, belonging te some of the 
chicf nobles. I‘urther down the 
river, the town extends into several 
irregular streets, amounting in the 
whole to 220 houses, where many 
Chinese reside. Here is also the 
brick and mortar foundation of a 
Spanish chapel. 

In an island Fike Magindanan, 
where the country is) thinly in- 
habited, and the land of little value, 
the inhabitants (particularly the Ma- 
hemmedans) dislike erowding  tu- 
gether, and prefer building their 
houses at 500 yards distance from 
each other, along the banks ot the 
river, surrounded by gardens of 
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cocoa Put, mango, and plantain 
irces, and fickls of rice and sugar 
vane. ‘The fort is on the extreme 
point of land, in extent about six 
acres, and is strongly pallisadoed, 
with a floor of stout plank, supported 
hy posts and beams. On this are 
mounted five picces of cannon, six 
and nine pounders, which command 
both branches of the river. On the 
gronnd are several pieces of heavy 
edumon, anc all round the fort are 
inonptod brass swivel gums, and 
soine brass rantackers, which carry 
a bal ponnd ball. 

The rivers here wind through a 
plain about 12 miles broad, extend- 
log N. 1.40 miles, and S. E. as far 
as the lakes of Leguasyin and Bu- 
looan; the inhabitants consequently 
travel mostly by water in sampans 
er canoes of different sizes. Ft is 
eustomary along the river, where 
there is a house, to rail off a part 
against the alligators, in order to 
bathe in safety. The highest tide 
here rises six feet and a half, which 
is sifficient to overflow the adjacent 
fands, but not to any great depth. 
On the side of the town next the 
Pelaugy River many Chinese fami- 
ics reside, wha are mostly ciar- 
penters, arrack makers, aid = dis- 
fillers. The exports from hence are 
rice, Wax, cassia, rattans, tobacco, 
pepper, and gold—the traffic being 
principally carried on with Sooloo, 
Manilla, Borneo, and the Mcluceas. 
Tlie Sultan of Magindanav town 
and district is one of the most 
powertul of the Malay princes, aud 
possesses considerable leudal au- 
thority over other chiefs; his direct 
territorial jnrisdiction is, however, 
limited to the conutry in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of this-city. 
(Forrest, Meares, §c.) 

MIAHABALIPURAM, (or the Seven 
Pagodas).—A small town on the 
sea coast of the Carnatic, 88 miles 
S. by W. from Madras, Lat. 12°. 
23’. N. Long. 78°. 18/, E. 

In the vicinity: of this town are 
the celebrated rnins of ancient Lin- 
doo temples dedicated to Vishnu. 
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generally called the Seven Pagodas, 
bat itis not known for what reason, 
as no sueh number exists here. 
The name means the city of the 
great Bali, a character very famous 
in Hindoo romance. ‘The eye is 
first attracted by a high reek or 
rather Intl of stone, covered with 
Hindoo sculptures and works of 
imagery, so thickly scattered as to 
convey tie idca of a petrified town. 
Facing the sea there is a pagoda of 
one single stone, about 16 or 18 fect 
high, whieh secais to have been ent 
on the spot ont of a detached reck. 
On the outside srvtace of the rock 
are bass relief sculptures, represent- 
ing the most remarkable persons, 
whose actions are celebrated in the 
Mahabharat. Another part of the 
rock is hollowed out into a spacious 
room, apparently for the purpose of 
a choultry. 

Gn ascending the hill there is a 
temple cnt out of the solid rock, with 
sone figures of idols in alto rclicvo 
upon the walls, very well finished. 
At another part of the hill there is 
a givantic figure of Vishnu, asleep 
ona bed, with a huge snake wonnd 
round in many coils as a pillow, 
which figures are all of one: piece 
hewn ont of the rock. A mile and 


‘a half to the southward of the hill 


? 


are two pagodas about 30 feet long 
hy 20 wide, and the same in height 
cut ont of the solid rock, and cach 
consisting originally of one single 
stonc, Near to these is the figure 
ofan elephant, as large es life, and 
ofa Hen much lefyer than the natu- 
ral size; but otherwise a just repre- 
sentation of the reali Hon, which is, 
however, an animal unkuowit in this 
Neighbuurhood, or in the south of 
india. The whole of these senlp- 
tures appear to have been rent by 
some conulsion of nature, before 
they were finished, 

The great rock above-described is 
about 106 yards from the sea; but, 
on the rochs washed by the sea, are 
sculptures, indicating that they once 
were out of it. East of the village, 
and washed by ile sca, is a pagoda 
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of stone, containing the Lingam, and 
dedicated to Mahadeva. ‘The surf 
here breaks far ont, and (as the 


Brahmius assert) over the ruins of 


the city of Mahabalipuram, which 
was once large and maguificent ; and 
there is reason to believe, from the 
traditioaal reeords of the uatives, 
that the sea, on {Ins part of the Co- 
romandel coast, has been encroach- 
ing on the land. All the most an- 
cient buildings and monnments at 
this place are consecrated to Vishnu, 
whose worship appears to have pre- 
doininated on this coast; while, on 
the opposite coast, in the neighbour- 
hood of Bombay, that of Mahadeva, 
or Siva, prevailed to a greater ex- 
tent. (Chambers, Goldtingham, MM. 
Graham, Lord Valentia, Se. Se.) 


MAUARATTA, (Meharashtra) 


Jn the ancient tables of the Hin- 
doos, the term Maharashtra oeenrs 
as the naine of a geographical divi- 
sion df the Deeean, referring prin- 
cipally to the north-west quarter. 
The best modern acecomits lead us 
to suppose, that the original country 
of the Maharattas included Khan- 
desh, Baglana, and part of Berar, 
extending towards the nerth-west as 
tay as Gujrat and the Nerbudda Ri- 
ver, where the Grassias and Bheels 
commence, there being few genuine 
Maharatias scen further north. ‘To 
the north-west they possessed the 
narrow hut strong tract of country, 
which borders on the Concan, and 
stretches paralicl with the sea from 
new Snrat to Canara. ‘The Maha- 
ratta langnage is now more widely 
spread ; but it is not yet become the 
vernacular dialect of provinces, si- 
tuated tar beyond the ancient boun- 
darics of their country. rom Beeder 
it is spread over the whole country 
to the north-westward of Canara, 
and of a line, which, passing eou- 
siderably to the eastward of Dowlet- 
abad, takes an irregular sweep 
uilil it touches the Tuptee River, 
and follows the course of that river 
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to the western sea; on which bor- 
der Scdasheogur, in North Canara, 
forms the northern limit. In the 
Aravi, or ‘Tamul language, the Mah- 
arattas are named Aray. ° 

The original Maharatta state 
comprehended a country of great 
natural strength, interspersed with 
mountains, deliles, and fortresses, 
and adinirably catenlated fur the 
proseention of defensive warfare ; 
bnt that they were not of the military 
caste 1s proved hy the names of their 
then principal tribes—the oonbee, 
the Diigar, and the Goulah; or, 
ihe farmer, shepherd, and cowherd 
—all rural oecupations. ‘The exte- 
rior, also, of the Rajpocts and Mah- 
arattas marks a diferent origin. The 
jirstis remarkable for the grace and’ 
dignity of his person; the latter, on 
the contrary, is of diminutive size; 
in weneral badiy made, aud of « 
mean rapacions disposition. The 
Maharatta Brahmins, also, differ in 
their customs froin their ucighbours, 
with whom they will neither associate 
nor infermarry. 

Jt certainly appears extraordinary, 
that a nation so muamerous as the 
Maharattas should have remained 
afmost wholly minoticed in’ bidian 
history, for as loug a period as from 
the first Mahominedan conquest un- 
til the reign of Aurengzebe; but it 
probably originated from = the indit- 
ference of all Mahommedan authors 
(exgept Abul Hazel) to every thing 
eomected cither with the Hindoos 
or iheir religion, One respectable 
author (Major Wilford) secs in- 
chued to consider them as forcign- 
ers, Who migrated intu India from 
the western pzrts of Persia, about 
1200 years ago, which, were the 
fact suflicientiv established, ts an 
era long prior to the Mahommediair 
incursions. Nursingh, a prince of 
the Maharattas, in A.D. 13901, is 
mentioned by Ferishta; but it is 
probable, that, prior to the time of 
Sevajec, the Maharatta country. 
like the other parts of the Deecan, 
was divided into little principalities 
and chiefships; many ef wlich were 
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dependant on the neighbouring Ma- 
hommedan princes, but never com- 
pletely brought nnder subjection. 

Sevajec, the first Maharatta com- 
mander, who combined the efiorts 
of these discordant chiefs and tribes, 
was boruin A. D. 1626, and died in 
1680. His gencalogy being obscure, 
his adherents were at liberty to in- 
veut the most illustrious; and, ac- 
cordingly, traced his origin from the 
Ranahs of Odeypoor, (the purest of 
the Khetri castc,) who claim a de- 
scent, equally fabulous, from Nou- 
shirwan the dust. The conquests of 
Sevajec were extended by his son, 
Sambajcc, who wifortunately fell 
iuto the hands of Aurengzcbe in 
1689, and was put to death. He 
was succeeded by his son, Sahoo 
Rajah, whose sticcesses far excccded 
those of his father or grandfather. 
He rcigued upwards of 50 years, and, 
at his death, iu 1740, the Maharatta 
empire had reached its zenith. ‘This 
race, Whose name and existence we 
can with difficulty trace for the short 
period of one century, had either 
subdued or laid under contribution 
the whole of the Deccan and south 
of India. Their dominions eastward 
and westward were bounded by the 
sea, and stretched, north and south, 
from Agra to Cape Comorin. 

Sahoo Rajah was succeeded by his 
son, Ram Rajah; a weak prince, 
who was confined to the fortress of 
Satarah by the two chief officers of 
state, the Peshwa, aud Bukshee 
(paymaster), Bajecrow, and Rago- 
jee. ‘The former (a Concany Brah- 
min) assumed the western Maharatta 
empire, fixing his capital at Poonah ; 
while the latter ruled the eastern, 
and made Nagpoor, in the province 
of Gundwana, the seat of his go- 
yernment. - 

The usurpation of these chiefs oc- 
easioned that of others, and the 
state begun to break from the united 
shape it had hitherto possessed into a 
confederacy of chiefs; who, how- 
over, for a period, respected cach 
other’s rights, aud acted wider the 
leading influence and able direction 
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of Bajecrow. They not only ¢ar- 
ried their suecesstul ravages to the 
banks of the Jndus, and through the: 
rich provinees of Bengal, but wrest- 
ed fromthe Portuguese the import- 
ant Fort of Basscin, and the Island 
of Salsette. 

Bajcerow died in 1759, and left 
the office of Peshwa, which was now 
considered as hereditary, to his son, 
Rallajee. About this time a fornni- 
dable rival to the Maharattas ap- 
peared in the famons Ahnied Shah 
Abdalli, of Cabal; and, on the 7th 
of January, 1761, was fought the 
memorable battle of Paniput, when 
the Maharattas expericuced one of 
the most sanguinary deteats recorded 
in history. ‘This checked the enter- 
prising spirit of the Maharattas; and, 
for more than ten years, none of their 
anies committed any depredations 
of consequence to the uorth of the 
Nerbuddah. 

Ballajcerow dicd soon after the 
action of Paniput, aud was sne- 
ceeded by his son, Madhoorew, who 
died in 1772; and was succeeded by 
his son, Narrain Row, who was 
murdered the following year by his 
miele, Ragobah; who, however, 
failed in his object, as the posthu- 
mous son of Narrain Row was pro- 
claimed Peshwa, by a combination 
of twelve ships, styled Bara Bye. 
Atihe head of these was Ballaice 
Pundit, commouly cailed Nanah 
Iurnayeze, who became Dewan, or 
prime minister, to the infant prince. 

Bagobah solicited and gained the 
support of the Bombay governnient, 
with which he concluded a treaty 
highly advantageous to the Com- 
pany; but their endeavours to sup- 
port his claim were ineffectual, 'The 
atrocity of Ragobah’s crime had 
brought general obloquy on him 
among a nation, with whom assas- 
sination is unfrequent; and his call- 
ing-in foreign aid had the effect of 
producing a junction against him of 
the whole Maharatta empire. By 
the interference of the Bengal go- 
yernment a treaty was concluded 5 
but, in 1777, the Bombay govern- 
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anent again espoused the cause of 
Ragobah; and a war ensned, which 
was terminated in a short time by 
a disgracefal convention, and Ra- 
gobah was abandoued. A general 
war afterwards ensued between the 
English and Maharattas, in which 
the latter acted on the defelisive ; 
but it was judged expedient to make 
a peaee, on account of the Carnatic 
invasion by Hyder, and it was con- 
claded, by Mr. Anderson, in 1782; 
by the conditions of which every con- 
quest was restored, except the Island 
of Salsetie. 

At this period there were a great 
many petty independent _ states, 
which extended along the western 
fronticrs of the Company's domi- 
nions, aud formed a barrier towards 
the Maharatta territories. In 1784 
the Maharattas commenced their 
operations against these states; and, 
in the course of six or seven years, 
the whole were complctely subdued, 
and anucxed or rendered tributary 
to the Maharatta empire, which, by 
these eneroachments, came in con- 
tact with the British dominions. In 
1785-6, the Poonah Maharattas, in 
conjnnetion wth the Nizam, car- 
ried ou an unsuccessful war with 
Tippoo, and were obliged to pur- 
chase peace with the cession of some 
valuable provinces—all of which 
they recovered, by their alliance 
with the British, in 1790. 

Madhurow, the young Peshwa, 
died snddenly the 27th of October, 
1795, and the government was rent 
by the internal disscusions which 
followed this cvent—Bujeerow and 
Chimnajee, the surviving sons of 
Ragobah, being alternately raised 
to the throne by the contending fac- 
tions. At this time the Peshwa’s 
authority extended no fnrther than 
that branch of the Maharalta state 
termed the Poonah Sait—compris- 
ing most of the original country of 
that tribe, but none of their con- 
quests. ‘The eldest brother, Bajec- 
row, after experiencing many vicis- 
situdes, was at last fixed on the 
throne hy the powerful! assistance of 
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Dowlet Row Sindia, who pernitted 
Iim tv enjoy nothing of the sove- 
reignty but the name. 

On the 25th of October, 1802, the 
army of Dowlet Row Sindia, com- 
bined with that of the Peshwa, was 
totally defeated, near Poonah, by 
Jeswunt Row Holcar; and, on the 
same day, he fled towards Severn- 
droog, in the Concan, where he em- 
barked for Bassein, which he reach- 
ed on the Ist of December. On the 
31st of that month a treaty of per- 
petual friendship and alliance was. 
concluded between the Peshwa and 
the British government; by the con- 
difions of which, the friends and ene- 
mies of the one were to be con- 
sidered in the same relation to the 
other. The Peshwa agreed to re- 
ceive into his dominions a subsidiary 
force of 6000 infantry, with their 
usual proportion of field pieces and 
European artilleryman attached— 
for the payment of which he assigned 
districts in the southern quarter of 
his country. In 1803, an addition 
of one regiment of native cavalry 
was made to this force, and the 
above districts exchanged for the 
province of Bundeleund. This treaty 
aunhilated the Maharattas as a fe- 
deral empire, and, in its stead, csta- 
blished the relatively independent 
states of the Peshwa, the Rajah of 
Nagpoor, Sindia, Holcar, and the 
Guicowar. In the beginning of May, 
1803, the Peshwa Bajeerow was 
reinstated at Poonah, by General 
Wellesley, and has ever sinee re- 
mained firmly attached to the British 
government, which assisted him to 
settle all his difference with the m- 
merous chicfs subordinate to the 
Poonali state. 

The Maharatia constitution, from 
the commencement, has always been 
more aristocratic than despotic, and 
the local arrangements of their em- 
pire peculiar—the territory of the 
different hostile chiefs being blended 
or interspered with each other, 
Great part of the Peshwa's domi- 
nions extends along the west coast 
of India; yet, until the treaty of 
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Bassein, he possessed territory to 
the north of Delhi, and now holds a 
district within a few miles of Surat. 
it is no uncommon thing for a dis- 
trict, or even a single town, to be- 
long to two or three chiefs; and, 
until lately, some were the joint 
property of the Peshwa and the 
Nizam. 

The Peshwa, although the ac- 
knowledged head of the Maharatta 
empire, holds very little territory of 
lis own. In 1804 his territory and 
revenue were estimated as follows ; 
viz. 

IN GUJRAT. 


Ahmood - - - 200,000 
Jumboseir - - - 500,000 
Dubboi - - - - 125,000 
Conean - - = - 900,000 
Severndroog - - - 200,000 


ABOVE THE GHAUTS, N. AND W. OF 
POONAH. 

Junnere ~ - - 1,000,000 

Singuimnere = - - - 1,000,000 

Abmeduuggnr - - 400,000 


ADDED BY TREATY OF SERINGA- 


PATAM. 

Savanore - - - 872,838 
Bancapoor - - - 751,278 
Darwar - - - - 


415,608 
Part of Bnndeleund - 800,000 


Rupecs 7,164,724 


All this revenue is not realized, as 
a considerable ‘part is absorbed in 
the expenses of coilection; but, on 
the other hand, the secnrity afforded 
by the presence of a British subsi- 
diary force prechidcs the neecssity 
of his retaining a large army for de- 
fensive purposes. The Peshwa’s 
jurisdiction nominally comprehends 
a vast extent of territory, as the Gui- 
cowar is still considered as his feu- 
datory, Atthe comt of Poonal all 
the high oflices are hereditary. ‘The 
Dewan (prime ininister), the Furn- 
aveze (chancellor), the Chitnayeze 
(a civil officer), and even the com- 
niander-in-chief, or bearer of the 
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Jerryput, (the wational standard), 
are all situations licld by descent. 

It is one peculiar feature in the 
Maharatta constitution, that the go- 
verument always considers itself in 
a state of war, which formerly was 
a principal source of revenuc. On 
the day of the festival, called the 
Dussera, or Durga Poojahi, towards 
the end of September, at the break- 
ing up of the rains, the Maharattas 
used to prepare for their plindering 
excursions. Qn this oecasion they 
wash their horses, sacrificing to each 
a sheep, whose blood is sprinkled 
with sume ceremouy, and the flesh 
eaten with none. In 1797, Dowlet 
Row Sindia was supposed to have 
slaughicred 12,000 sheep: the Brah- 
min chicfs give their servants moncy 
for this purpose. The Maharatta 
soldiers eat almost every thing indis- 
criminately, except beef and tame 
swhic; they will cat wild hogs. The 
Maharaita cowntry abounds with 
horses, and there are some of a very 
fine breed, called the Beemarteddy, 
(raised near the Beemah River) ; 
but the common Maharatta horse, 
uscd in war, is a lean, ill-looking 
animal, with large boues, and com- 
monly about 14 or 144 hands high. 
"The only weapon nsed by the horse- 
men is a sabre; in the use of which, 
and managemeut of their horses, 
they are extremely dextcrous. Vor 
defesice they wear a quilted jacket 
of cotton cloth, which comes half 
way down their thighs. The number 
of genuine Muaharattas in the con- 
qucred provinees, remote from the 
scat of government, did not use to 
bear a much greater proportion to 
the natives of these countries than 
the British in India at present do. 
‘Lhe territories which they possessed 
in Upper Hindostan were, for many 
years, only secured to their authority 


.by the introduction of Huropean 


officers into their armies, who op- 
posed a system of diseipiine to the 
Inregular valour of the Rajpoots and 
native Mahomumnedans. 

In the different governments of 
the native powers, as in most de- 
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spotiec ones, the prinee, unless he 
possesses great talents, becomes a 
mere cipher, the prime-ninister cu- 
grossing atl the authority. ‘To this 
rule the Maharatta states are not an 
exception. and this important office 
is uniformly bestowed onthe person 
who ¢an furnish the largest sui of 
money tur some particular exigcuee s 
consequently every subaliern situa- 
tion is disposed of tu the highest bid- 
der; aml to the most dignified chief 
in the Maharatia empire a bribe may 
be offered, not only without office, 
but with a positive certamty of sue- 
CEES. 

Among this people the gradnal 
progress of refinement is disecrnable 
from the wild predatory Maharatta, 
almost semi-barbarous to the  po- 
lished and insidious Bralimin, whuse 
specious pelitencss aud astonish- 
ing command of temper leave all 
Euro; yea hypocrisy in the shade. 
This extraordinary urbanity qualifies 
them, in the highest degree, for all 
public busmess. ‘The bulk of the 
people under the Maharatta govern- 
ment are almost without property’; 
few haying an opportunity of acquir- 
ing Wealth, except the powerlil Brah- 
inins, who are the pnucipal tunction- 
aries under the state. "Their avarice 
is insatiable; and, it ever the madness 
of accumulation Was accompanicd 
by the highest degree of folly, it is 
here exeniplitied: for, although the 
Brahmin be pernitted to go on for 
years in the practice of extortion, his 
wealth at last attracts the attention 
of the prince, when he is obliged to 
disgorge, and is perhaps confined in 
a fortress tor lite. Tt le happens to 
die in office, his property is gencrally’ 
sequestrated. This inode of raising 
money forms a cousiderable part of 
the contingent revenue, wid is known 
by the mame of goona-geerce, or 
crime penalty, Aone the Maha- 
ratta. chiefs, merchants and com. 
meree incet with protection and en- 
couragements and, among [findaos 
generally, even in the most rapacious 
governments, this class of people are 


lon molested than 1 might have been 
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expected. (JZSS. Tone, Lord Va- 


leutia, Mvore, Lord Lauderdule, Trea- 
‘ties, Cylebrooke, Se.) 

Matianuppy River, (Mahanaidi). 
—TVhis river has its souree in the 
province of Gundwana, where the 
exact spot has not yet been ascer- 
tained; but it is probahly in the 
neighbourhood of Kyrahgur, or Con- 
kat. From henee it proceeils to- 
wards the Bay of Bengal, with an 
uncommonly winding course, Water- 
ing many wild Goand districts, Surut- 
bhuitpoor, and part of Orissa, wntil it 
wrives inthe province of Cuttack, 
where it receives the streams of the 
Sollundee, the Gaintee, the Bitrun- 
nee, the Cnrsan, the Bamoni, and 
the Comorea. 

Abont two miles to the west of 
Cuttack town, the Catjoura, sepa- 
rating itself from the Mahanudiy, 
lows to the southward of the town ; 
white the Nahanuddy, passing under 
the fort of Barabuttee to the north, 
bends its course to the Bay of Coo- 
jung, where it falls into the Bay of 
Bengal, insulating the spot in the 
form of a Delta. is whole course, 
luchiding the windings, way be esti- 
mated at 550 miles, (Leckie, Blunt, 
Se. &c.) 

Matisim.—A small town on the 
Tslaud of Bombay, where there is 
the tomb of a Mahommedan saint, 
with a mosque attached toit. Here 
is also a Portuguese chureh, to which 
is annexed a college for Roman Ca- 
tholic priests; but those who pretend 
to learning asually study at Goa, 
where they learn to speak barbarous 
Latin. A small premium is given at 
the church for every child that is 
baptized; consequently a number of 
native women present their children 
tor that purpose. (42. Graham, &e.) 

Mauim, (Mahima).—A_ town be- 
longing to the Peshwa, on the sea- 
coast of the province of Atrnngabad, 
51 mites north from Bombay. Lat. 
16°. 30). No. Wong. 72°. 4589 

Mane, (Vaht, a ich). — town 
on the sea-coas tof the Malabar Pro- 
vince, being the principal Prench 
settlement on this coast. Lat. 119. 
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49’, N. Long. 75°. 38’. E. This 
place is finely situated on a high 
ground, on the south side of a river, 
where it joimus the sea; and the site 
is in every respect preferable to that 
of the ueighbonring British settle- 
ment of Tillichery. It may be here 
remarked, that generally all the 
spots selected by the I'rench for the 
establishment of their factories in 
India were, in point of local cirenm- 
stances and gcographical situation, 
much superior to those chosen by 
the English. The latter appear to 
have been influenced by the tempo- 
rary resort of commerce; while the 
first were guided by more enlarged 
views, which to them, however, 1c- 
ver have had any beneficial result. 

The river at Mahe is navigable 
for boats a considerable way inland, 
and in fiir weather sinall craft can 
with great safety pass the bar. Thi 
town has been neat, and many of the 
houses are good ; but the whole have 
been in a decaying state until lately, 
since the British commercial resi- 
dency has been removed to this place 
from Tellicherry. ‘The principal ex- 
port is pepper, the staple commodity 
of the province. Mahe was settled 
by the French in 1722, but taken 
from them by the British forces un- 
der Major UWector Munro in 1761. 
It was restored at the peace of Paris 
in 1763; but on the rupture with 
France in 1793 recaptured, and re- 
tained ever since. (2, Buchanan, 
Orme, §c.) 

Manmupasan.—A town in the 
provinee of Agra, district of Purruck- 
ahad, 10 miles S. W. from the town 
of Furruackabad. Lat. 279, 19’. N. 
Long. 79°, 25’. N. 

Manmuppoor.—A town in the 
province of Bengal, 75 miles N. EL. 
from Calentta. Lat. 23° 24. N, 
Long. 89° 34’. E. 

Manumupsni, (Wahmudshahi).—A 
zemindary int the province of Bengal, 
surrounded on all sides by that of 
Raujeshy, and mostly situated on 
the sonthern bank,of the Ganges, 
In 1784 it containcd 844 sqnare 
miles, and had keen held by the 
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Brahmin family of Deo from the tine 
of the Soubahdar Jaffier Khan. Like 
the rest of the south of Bengal, it is 
intersected by innumerable branches 
of the Ganges, and well situated for 
inland commerce. In some parts 
the mulberry is cullivated, but rico 
and esculents are its staple produc- 
tions. (J. Grant, &c.) 

Mauompy.—A town in the Nabob 
of Oude’s territories, 83 miles N. N. 
W. from Tucknow. Lat. 27° 56". 
N. Long. 80°. 19’. E. 

Mansoor, (Mahvar).—A_ district 
in the Nizain’s territories, in the pro- 
vince of Berar, situated about the 
20th degree of north latitude. The 
surf.ce of this district comprehends 
part of a high table Jand, between 
the Wurdah and the Godavery rivers, 
including many naturally strong po- 
siticus. Itis on the whole but thinly 
inhabited, and indifferently culti- 
vated. By Abul Fazel, in 1582, xt 
is described as follows: 

‘“* Sirear Mahoor, containing 20 
mahals; revenue, 42,885,444 dams ; 
seyurghal, 97,844 dams.” 

Manoor.—A town belonging to 
the Nizam, in the proviitee of Berar, 
the capital of a dtstriet of the same 
name. Lat. 20°. 4’. N. Long. 78°. 
33'. E. 

Manow.L.—A_ town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, district of Jion- 
poor, 47 miles S. E. from Fyzabad. 
Lut. 26°. 18’. N. Long. 82°. 42’. N. 

MauraJeGunce.—A town in the 
province of Bengal, district of Pur- 
veah, 30 miles N. E. from the town 
of Purneah. Lat. 26°. 4’. N. Long. 
87°. 47’. Ei. 

Many River, (Afyhi).—This ri- 
ver originates in the province of Mal- 
wah, district of Oojain, not far from 
the source of the Chumbul. It first 
proeceds to the N. W. but after- 
wards pursues a 8. W. course, and 
falls into the Gulf of Cambay, in the 
district of Broach, having performed 
a course, including the windings, of 
about 280 miles. Although it flows 
through so considerable att extent of 
country, the body of its waters never 
attains to any great magnitude. | 
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Throughout ihe Marassece villages 
on the banks of this river, and in 
many others under an unsettled go- 
vernment in Gujrat, the natives 
dwell in wickered cabins, supported 
by slender bows, and covered with 
grass and leaves, but searcely al- 
fording protection from the weather. 
Sometimes to realize the balances of 
the revenue, the collectors under the 
native governments set fire to these 
hanilets; aud, sometimes to evade 
payment, the inhabitants burn them, 
and retire with their flocks and iami- 
lies into the impervions jungles, 
where they remain until an arrange- 
ment is effeeied, ‘Che term Mahec- 
vasee, or Afewassec, properly belongs 
to people inhabitmg the banks of the 
Mahy River; but the phrase has been 
by strangers applied to all depreda- 
tors in general. The roads to the 
north of this river are much infested 
by the Dinga tribe of Coolee thieves. 
(Drummond, §e.) 

Maicotta, (JMailcotay).—A town 
in the Mysore Rajah’s territories, si- 
tuated on a high rocky hill, com- 
manding a view of the valley, water- 
ed by the Cavery, 13 miles north 
from Seringapatam. Lat. 12° 38’. 
N. Long. 76°. 52’. E. 

This is one of the most celebrated 
places of Hindoo worship, as having 
been honoured with the actual pre- 
seuce of an Avatar, or mcarnation 
of Vishnu, as Narasingha (or the 
man-lion), in whieh character he 
formded one of the temples. It is 
also one of the principal seats of the 
Sri Vaishnavan Brahmins. ‘The 
large temple is a square building, of 
great dimensions, and entirely -sur- 
rounded by a colomiade; but it isa 
mean piece of architecture outward- 
ly. The eolumns are of very mde 
workmanship, and only six feet high. 
The structure, as it stands, ts said to 
have been put into its present form 
hy Rama Annja Acharya, who is 
generally supposed to have lived 
about the year 1000 of the Christian 
cra. 

The tank is avery fine one, and 
surrounded by buildings for the acs 
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commodation of religious persons. 
The natives believe that every year 
the waters of the Gauges are wira- 
culously conveyed to it by snbter- 
raneous passages. ‘The jewels be- 
longing to the great temple are very 
valuable, and even ‘Vippoo Sultann 
was afraid to seize them. “Vhe houses 
amount to about 400, of which more 
than half are occupied by Brahmins. 
The houses are tiled, and covered 
with thorns, to prevent the montics 
unroofing them. (i. Buehanan, 
ye. &e.) 

Maissore, or Mysore, (Mahesa- 
sura).—A town in the provinee of 
Mysore, and its inectropolis, until the 
subversion of the Mysore Rajah’s 
dynasty by Hyder. Lat. 12° 16’. 
N. Long. 76°. 52’. E. 

This place is abont nine miles dist- 
ant from Scringapatam, and in the 
same valley; but in-a more elevated 
situation, and probably more healthy. 
‘lippoo, to destroy every vestige of 
the dynasty whieh his father had de- 
posed, removed the town to a small 
eminence, distant above one mile, 
and gave it a new name, as was his 
custom. After having completed it 
he discovered that there was no wa- 
ter, and that the place was not ha- 
bitable. ‘The war with the British, 
in 1799, put an end to the work ; for 
the rajah, on his restoration, imme- 
diately hegai to carry of] the mate- 
rials to their old station. The new 
town which has avisen near the seat 
of government is abonta mile lone, 
consisting of one  inecipal street, 
The rajah’s fort is well built, and 
kept in tolerably guod order. 

The fort at this place was either 
built or repaired in the year 1524; 
and the new name assigned to it, 
of Mahesh Asoor, now contracted 
to Mysore. Prior to this peviod it 
was named Puragurry. | Mahesh 
Asoor is the name of a builaloe- 
headed monster, whose overthrow 
constitutes one of the niost cele- 
brated exploits of the goddess Cah. 
Tn the year 1593 it was taken by the 
Adi! Shahce sovereigns of Bejapoor, 
at which era it belonged to Necta- 
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dari Naik. (Lerd Valentia, Wilks, 
Ferishta, Sc.) 

Matssy, (Mahesi).—A town in 
the province of Bahore, district of 
Beitiah, 54 miles north fron: Patira. 
Lat. 26°. 20’..N. Long. 85°. 7’. EE. 

Masuii.—aA large island in Assan, 
formed by the Brahmapootra, the 
jength of which is estimated at 160 
miles, and the utmost breadth 60. 
This insulated district is intersected 
by chaimels of communication be- 
tween the two branches, which in 
reality convert 1t into a cluster of 
distinet islands. They all possess a 
rich soil, above a deeper layer of 
sand, and often of clay. The small 
islands formed by the chammels are 
ealled Chapoori. (ade, Se.) 

Makewara.—A small town in the 
provinec of Dethi, distriet of Sirhind, 
within four and a half miles distance 
of the Sutuleje River; the conrse of 
which, about 35 years ago, ran un- 
der it, but has now take a more 
northerly direction, (11th Kegister, 
&e. §e.) 


MALABAR, (Malayavar, the Region 
of Mount Dfalaya). 


This region extends along the 
western coast of India, from Cape 
Comorin to the River Chandragin, 
in Lat. 12°. 27’. N. but the term is 
frequently crroneonsly applied to the 
whole country, from Bombay to the 
southern extremity. "The province 
of Melahbaris a particular part of the 
coast to which this name is apnro- 
priated, the other moderu subdiyi- 
sions in maps being Cochin aud Tra- 


vancor; but in the Hindoo geogra- . 


phical systems the whele region is 
denominated Kerala, ‘Phe Walabar 
lanznage extends from Cape Como- 
rin as far worth as Neeliseram, where 
commences the country of Tulava 
(misnansed Canara), and the 'Patava 
language, fn some ancient tables 
‘Tulava is considered asa subdivision 
of Kerala, which is said to have ex- 
tended from Gaukarua, round Cape 
Comorin, to the River Taaibrapurni 
in Timnevelly, . : 
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This country being intersected by 
many rivers, and bounded by thé sea 
and high monniains, presented so 
many obstacles to invaders, that it 
escaped subjugation by the Mahom- 
medans until it was attacked by ty- 
der in 1766; the original manners 
and cnstoms of the Kindoos have, 
consequently, been preserved much 
purer than in most parts of India. 
The other inhabitants of Malabar 
are Moplays (or Mahommedans), 
Christiaus, and Jews; but their num- 
her, collectively, is small. compared 
with that of the Hindvos, some of 
whose inost remarkable manners and 
eustoins shall be here deserihed, re- 
serving the more local dctails for the 
three geographical subdivisions re- 
spectively. 

The rank of caste on the Malabar 
coast is as follows: 

Ist. The Namboorices, or Brah- 
mins. 

od. The Nairs, of various denomi- 
nations. 

3d. The Tears, or Tiars, who are 
cultivators of the land, aud free men. 

4th. The Malears, who are mmsi- 
cians and conjurors, and also free 
men. 

5th. The Poliars, who are, slaves 
or boudmen attached to the soil. 

‘The system of distances to be ob- 
served by these castes is specified 
below, viz. 

Ist. A Nair may approach, but not 
touch a Brahmin. 

A Year must remain 36 steps off. 

A Polar 96 steps off. 

2d. A Tear is to remain 12 steps 
distant from a Nair. 

A Malear three or forr steps far- 
ther. 

A Poliar 96 steps. 

3dly. A Malear may approach, 
but not touch a ‘Pear. 

d4ihly. A Poliar is not to come 
near even to a Malear. or any other 
caste. If he wishes to speak to a 
Brahmin, Nair, ‘fear, or Malere, he 
must stand at the above prescribed 
distance, and cry aloud to them. 

If a Poliar toneh a Brahmin, the 
laticy must make expiation by im- 
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mediately bathing, reading much of 
the divine books, and changing his 
Brahminieal thread. If a Poliar 
tonch a Nair, or any viher easie, 
hathing is snficient. In some parts 
of the provinee, Charmun is a term 
upplied to slaves in general, what- 
ever their easte be, bnt it is in some 
other parts confined to the Poliars 
pecohiarly. Evenamong tirese wretch- 
ed creatures the pride of easte has 
full influence; and if a Poliar be 
tonched by another slave ct ihe Pa- 
riar tribe, he is defiled, and must 
wash his head and pray. 

* ‘The Parian, in the plural Pariar, 
belong to a tribe of Malabar below 
all easte, all of whom are slaves. In 
the countries where the ‘Tanul lan 
guage prevails, a tribe of the sume 
name is common, but the customs 
of the two are not the same. In 
Malabar the Pariars acknowledge 
the superiority even of the Niadis, 
but pretend to be higher than two 
other races. ‘Chis inbe eat carrion, 
and even beef, so that they are look- 
ed upon as equally impure with the 
Sahommedans and Christians. 

The Niadis are an outeast tribe 
common in Malabar, but not nu- 
merous. ‘They are reckoned so very 
impure, that even a slave of caste 
will not touch them. ‘Phey have 
some niscrable huts built under 
trees. but they generally wander 
about in companies of 10 or 12, 
Keeping a hitle distance from roads ; 
and when they sce any passenger, 
they set up a howt like dogs that are 
hungry. ‘Those whe are moved by 
compassion lay dewn what they are 
inclined to bestow, and go away; 
the Niadis afterwards approach, and 
pick up what has been left. They 
have no marriage ceremony, but one 
man and one wont always asso- 
ciate together. 'Phey Mill torteises, 
and sometimes alligators, both of 
which they eat, aud consider ex- 
ecllent food. 

The next most remarkable caste 
are the Nairs, who are the pure Su- 
dras of Malabar, and all pretend to 
be horn soldiers, but they are of va- 
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rious ranks and proféssions. ‘Fhe 
highest in rank are the hirit, or Ki- 
min Nairs, who on all publie oc- 
casiuns act as cooks, which among 
Tfindoos is a sure mark of transcend- 
ant rank, for every person may eat 
food prepared by a person of » higher 
caste than himself. "Phe second rank 
of Nairs are more particularly named 
Sudras, but the whole acknowledge 
themselves, and are allowed to be 
of pure Sudra origin. ‘Phere are al- 
together 11 ranks of Nairs. 

This caste form the militia of Ma- 
labar, directed by the Brabniins, and. 
governed by rajahs, Before the coun- 
try was disturbed by foreign invasion, 
their submission to their superiors 
was great; but they exacted defer- 
ence trom those under them with a 
cruelty and arrogance rarely prae- 
tised, bui by Hindoos in their state 
of dependence. A Nair was expected 
instantly to cut down a ‘Tear (culti- 
vator)or niicua (fisherman), who pre- 
sumed to defile him by tonching his 
person ; anda similar fate awaited a 
Pohar, or Paliar, who did not turn 
ont of his road asa Nair passed. The 
pecnliar deity of the Nair caste is 
Vishnu, but they wear on their fore- 
heads the mark of Siva, or Maha- 
deva. The proper road to heaven 
they deseribe as follows: 

The votary mist go to Benares, 
and afterwards perform the ceremony 
in commemoration of his ancestors 
ai Gaya. He must thea take up 
water from the Ganges, and pour it 
on the image of Siva at Rameswara, 
in the Strats of Ceylon. After this 
he mmst visit the principal places of 
pilerimage-—-sieh as Juggernauili in 
Orissa, and 'fripetty in the Carnatic. 
He nist always speak the truth, 
aud give much charity to learmed 
and poor Brahmins; aid, lastly, he 
nnust frequently fast and pray, and 
be very chaste in his conduct. 

Vhe Nairs marry before they are 
JO years of age, bot the husband 
never cohabits with his wife. He 
allows her oil, clothing, ornaments, 
and food; but she remains in her 
inother’s house, or alter her parents’ 
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death with her brothers, and co- 
habits with any person she chooses 
of an equal or higher rank than her 
own. In consequence of this strange 
arrangenient, no Nair knows his fa- 
ther, and every man considers his 
sister’s children as his heirs. His 
mother’ manages the family, and af- 
ter her death the eldest sister as- 
sumes the direction. A Nair’s move- 
able property, on his decease, is 
equally divided among the sons and 
daughters of all his sisters. 

All Nairs pretend to be soldiers, 
but they do not all follow the martial 
profession. ‘There are supposed to 
be 30 distinct classes of this general 
tribe, many of whom practise the 
arts ct husbandry, accounts, weav- 
ing, carpenters’ work, pottery, and 
oil making. Vormerly, however, they 
were all liahle to be ealled on by 
their sovereigns to perform military 
service. They are still very fond of 
parading up and down fully armed, 
the consequence is that assassina- 
tions are very trequent. Most of the 
Nairs and, Malabar Hindoos are as 
remarkable for a thoughtless profu- 
sion, asin other parts they are no- 
torious for economy. The Nairs ge- 
nerally are excessively addicted to 
intoxicating liquors, and are per- 
mitted to cat venison, goats, fowls, 
and fish. 

From the time of Cheruman Per- 
mal until that of Hyder, Malabar 
was govericd by the descendants of 
13 Nair chicts sisters; among whom, 
and among the different branches of 
the same families, there subsisted a 
constayt confusion and change of 
property, which was greatly increas- 
ed by many inferior chicfs assuming 
sovercign power. The country thus 
beeame subdivided in a mamner of 
which there is no other cxample, 
and it was a common saying in Ma- 
Jabar, that a man could not take a 
step without going from one chief's 
dominions into those of another. 
Hyder taking advantage of these 
dissensions, subdued the northern 
division now called the Province of 
Malabar; while the Rajah of Tra- 
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vaneor, aiid the Cochin Rajah, sub- 
duced all the chiefs of the central and 
southern divisions. 

To a European the succession 
among the Malabar chiefs appears 
very extraordinary, and as an in- 
stance that of the Shekury family 
may be described. The males of 
this family are called achnuns, and 
never marry. The ladies are called 
naitears, and live in the heuses of 
their brothers, whose families they 
manage, They have no husbands, 
but may grant their favours to any 
person of the Khetri caste, who is 
not an achun. All the male children 
of these princesses become achuns, 
all the female naitears, and all are of 
equal rank according to seniority; 
but they are divided into two houses, 
descended from two sisters of the 
first shekury rajah. The eldest male 
of the family is called the shekury, 
or first rajah; the second is called 
ellea rajah; the third cavashiry ra- 
jah ; the fourth talan tamhouran ra- 
jah ; and the fifth tariputamura rajah, 
On the death of the shekury, the 
ellea rajah succeeds to the highest 
dignity; each inferior rajah gets a 
step, and the eldest, entitled achun, 
becomes taripntamura. There are 
at present between one and 200 
achuns, and each receives a certain 
proportion of the fifth part of the 
revenue, which has been granted by 
the British government for their sup- 
port. 

The Cunian, or Cunishun, are a 
caste of Malabar, whose profession 
is astrology; besides which they 
make umbrellas, aud cultivate the 
earth. In many parts of India, tho 
astrologer, or wise man, whatever 
his caste may be, is called a Cu- 
nishun, ‘They are of so low a caste, 
thatif a Cunian come within 24 feet 
of a Brahmin, the latter must purify 
himself by prayer and ablution. ‘They 
are said to possess powerful mantras 
(charms) from fragments of the fourth 
Veda, which is usually alleged to be 
lost. 

At a very early period the Christ- 
ian religion made a considerable pro- 
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gress on the Malabar Coast, which 
contains im proportias more persons 
professing that religion than any 
other country in India. "The hicrar- 
chal system of the Roman Catholic 
church on the Malabar Coast con- 
sists of three ccclesiastical chiefs ; 
two of which are appointed by the 
Portuguese church at Goa, and one 
by the see of Rowe, exclusive of the 
Babylonish bishops presiding over 
the Nestorian community, ‘Phe creat- 
est diocese is that of the Bishop of 
Cochin, now residing at Coulan; the 
second is the Archbishop of Cranga- 
nore ; and the third the bishop of 
Verapoly. Besides these there is a 
Babylonian or Syrian metropolitan, 
residing at Narnate, in the province 
of Travancor. LFourty-four churches 
compose at prescut ihe Nestorian 
community, which contamed abovo 
200,000 souls before the arrival of 
Vasco de Gama, and is now reduced 
to about 40,000. ‘The ummber of 
Clwistiaus on the whole Malabar 
Coast, including the Syrians or Nes- 
torians, is computed to amount to 
yather more than 200,000, of whom 
about 90,000 are settled in the 'Pra- 
vancor country. ‘The number of 
Jows are estimated to exceed 30.650. 

The first book printed on this 
coast was the Doctrina Christiana of 
Giovanni Gonsalvez, a lay brother of 
the order of the Jesnits, who first 
east ‘Tamulic characters in the year 
1577. After this, in 1593, there ap- 
peared a hook cutitled the Flos Sanc- 
torum. which was followed by the 
Tamulic Dictionary of lather An- 
touix de Prociza. priuited in the year 
1679 at Ambalacaic, on this coast. 
The [iindoos of Vialavar reckon by 
the eva of Parasn Raina, and divide 
it into cycles of LU00 years ; the year 
A.D. 1806 being reckoned to cer- 
respond with the 9761] of the cycle. 
The characters used in Malabar are 
nearly the same with those used 
among the Tainuls of the Carnatic 
for writing poctry, aud the poetic 
language of both races is nearly the 
same. 

The whole foreign trade of this 
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extensive provinee, both impert and 
export, is with a few exeepiious con- 
fined to Bombay, the Persian Gulf, 
and Gujrat. The imporis consist of 
allum, assafociida, cotton, picce 
goods, shawls, broad cloth, nankin, 
rice, sngar from Bengaland Bombay, 
cuir aud cocoa nuts from Pravancor, 

The exports are more numerous 
und extensive, and consist clicfly of 
coir, cocoa nuis, timber, rice, ghee, 
dry ginger, piece goods, eardamoims, 
pepper, sandal wood, sapan wood, 
turmeric, arrow root, betel nat, iron, 
&e. Ke. 

‘Lhe total valuc of imports into 
this province during 1811, from places 
beyond the territories of the Madras 
government was Arcot rup. 721,040, 
viz. 


From Bengal- - - - - 55.844 
yombay - - = = 438,935 
Cejlon- - - - - 8,610 
China ~ - - - - 5,630 
Fiastward - - - - 20,636 
Goa - - - = - 2,375 
Gujrat - + - - - 44,852 
Maharatta country 37,838 
Mocha - = - - 1,283 
Travancor - - - 10,248 
Various places - - 94,789 


Arcot rnpecs 721,040 


The total value of the exports to 
places beyond the limits of the Ma- 
dras government, during 1811, was 


Areot mipecs 2,236,718, viz. 

Wo Caleutfa - - - = 68,867 
Bombay - - - = 1,510,713 
Ceylon - - - - =~ 11,823 
Eastward - - - - 25,792 
Gujrat - - - - - 206,119 
London - - - = 1,687 
Maharatta comtry - 89,275 
Mocha - - - - - 158,576 
Muscat - - - - - 59,800 
‘bravaneor - - - - 61,532 
Various places = - - 108,034 

Arcot rupees 2,236,718 


Between the Ist May, 1811, and 
the 30th April, 1812, 1146 vessels 
and cralt, mcasuriug 71,796 tons, ar- 
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rived; and 469 vesscls, measnnng 
55,268 tons, departed. (2. Baeha- 
rian, Parliamentary Reports, Withs, 


Dow, Duncan, Fra Paolo, §e.) 
———" 


MALABAR PROVINCE. 


A provinee on the west coast of 
Tndia, situated between the 10th 
and 13th degrees of norih latitude. 
'To the north it is honnded by the 
Province of Canara; on the santh by 
the Rajah of Coelhiu’s territories ; to 
the east it has the chain of high 
mountains named the Western 
Ghauts ; and to the west the sea. Tn 
length it may be estimated at 155 
miles, by 35 ‘the average breadth. 

This province may be divided into 
two portions. By far the most ex- 
tensive consists of low hills separated 
by narrow yvaliies, and from the 
Ghants this always extends a con- 
siderable distance to the westward, 
and sometinics even to the sea. ‘Phe 
hills are scldom of any considerable 
height, but in general have stecp 
sides and level summits. ‘The sides 
possess the best soil, and are ininany 
places formed into terraces. The 
saminits in many plaees are bare, 
and espeeiall; towards the north ex- 
pose to the view large suriaces of 
naked rock. ‘Phe vailics contain, in 
gencral, rivaleis that conyey away 
the snperiiuous water; but in some 
places the level is not safficient, and 
in the rainy season the ground is 
much overilowed, ‘Phe soil in these 
vallics is extremely tertile. 

"Nhe second portion of the Mala- 
har provinee cousists ofa poor sandy 
soil, and is confined to the places on 
the sea-coast, seldom above three 
miles wide, and in gencral not so 
much. Near the low hills these 
plains are the most level, and best 
fitied for the cultivation of rice, 
Nearer the sea they are more mie- 
qual in their surface, and nse into 
low dowas, admirably adapted for 
the cocoa nut tree. This division 
of the country is wonderfully inter- 
sected by iulets of ihe sea, which 
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often run for great lengths parallel 
to the coast, recciving the various 
mountain streams, and conmuni- 
cating with the ocean by different 
narrow and shallow openings, In 
other places, where there are none 
of these salt inlets, the low Jand 
within the downs on the sea-coast is, 
in the rainy reason, totally over- 
flowed ; for the fresh water has then 
no vent, and must therefore stag- 
nate until it gradually evaporates. 
As it dries up it leaves the land fit 
for some particular kinds of rice; 
and it is probably owing to this cul- 
tivation, that the stagnate waters do 
not injure the salubrity of the air ; 
for Malabar, generally, may be 
esteemed a healthy conntry. 

In this province the rivers and 
mountain streams are very numc- 
rous; but, on accornt of the vieinity 
of the Western Ghants to the sea, 
their courses are very short. Few 
of the rivers have any peculiar ap- 
pellation, but each portion is called 
after the most remarkable place near 
which it flows. In the irnadu dis- 
trict gold dust is collected in the 
river which passes Nelambur; and 
is abranch of that which falls into 
the sea at Parapanada, 

The forests in this country are 
private property, application being 
necessary to the Jandlord for per- 
mission to cnt down any particular 
tree, which is not requisite m all 
parts of India, ‘Phe teak tree grows 
mostly about Manvarghant, and is 
therefore too remote from a navi- 
gable river to be conveyed for sale 
to the sea-coast. ‘Phe sandal wood 
is not the produce of Malabar; but, 
as the greater part of it grows im- 
mediately to the castward of the 
Western Ghauis, all that is pro- 
dnecd towards the sources of the 
Cavery ought to come to Malabar, 
as the nearest sca-coast from whenee 
it can be exported, ‘The sandal 
wood is of the best quality; but the 
few trees thet are tonnd within the 
limits of Malabar are totally devoid 
of smell, ‘Phe palm, which in Ma- 
labar is called the brab (borassus), 
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is nm such iminense quantities ahout 
Palighaut, that the Jazory prepared 
from it A sells at one fanam 
per tolam, or 2s. 7'd. perewt, With 
proper care an faelicnt spirit might 
be extracted from it. 

Black pepper is the grand article 
of Guropean export fron Malabar, 
as they usually purchase about five- 
eighthis of all produced, and carry it 
principally to Enrope divect, or to 
Bombay and China; for which last 
market many articles, the produce 
of Malabar. are peenliarly suited. 
The remainder of the pepper is ex- 
ported chiefly by the native traders 
to the Bay of Bengal, Surat, Cuteh, 
Sinde, and other countries in thic 
north-west of India; and a consider- 
able quantity goes to the Arabian 
merchants of Vuscat, Mocha, Ho- 
deida, and Aden. In 1810 the im- 
ports to Bengal from the Coast of 
Malabar and Bombay amounted to 
391,565 sicca rupees, and the ex- 
ports to the Coast of Malabar to 
2,238,699 sitca rupees. On the 
Coast of Malabar, Canara, and west 
of India, the Company have enstom- 
houses at Bombay, Mangalore, Vel- 
ficherry, Mahe, Calient, Cochin, and 
Anjengo. 

Malabar, when invaded by Hyder, 
was a country very rich in the pre- 
cious metals, the inhabitants having 
been, for ages, acenmolating the 
gold and silver that had been given 
to them for the produce of their gar- 
dens. After its conqnest, vast sums 
were extorted from the natives by 
the miltiary officers, and by the Ca- 
narese Brahmins placed over the re- 
venue, In the northern parts of 
Malabar the most common currency 
is a silver fanain, equal in value to 
ene-lith of a Gembay rupee. ti 
the Vellater district are many forges 
for melting iron, which is done so 
imperfectly, that its cavities elude 
many pieves of charcoal, enveloped 
by the iron. Tn this sniall district, 
also, there are a few remarkable 
spots of land watered by percuiial 
streams, [hat annually produce three 
erops of rice. 
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The native breed of cattle and 
buffaloes in Malabar are ef a very 
diminutive form, aad are tmt hittle 
used in the trauspertation of goods, 
which are usnally carried by porters. 
No horses, asses, swiue, sheep, or 
voals, are hig ein Malaher; at ‘Teast 
the number is pericetly taconsider- 
able, all those required for the use 
of the inhabilants betue imported 
from the castward. ‘Phe orginal 
natives had no poultry; bat, since 
tie Muropeans have setiled among 
them, the common fowl may be had 
in abundance. Geese, éneks, and 
turkies are confined to the sea-coast, 
where they are rearcd by the Portn- 
ONES, 

The villages in Malakar are the 
neatest in India, and are mitch ein- 
bellished by the hearty and elegant 
dress of the Brahmin girts. ‘Mie 
houses are placed coitiguons ina 
straight line, and are built of mud, 
so as generally to occupy two sides 
of a square area, that is a little 
raised, and kept clean and free from 
grass. Phe mud is of an excclient 
quality, and, in general, is neatly 
‘stnoothed, and either white-washed 
or painted; but the hovrees, being 
thatched with palin leaves, are ex- 
tremely liahte to fire. Both hazars 
and villages have bees ingroduved by 
forcigners, the Nambouries, airs, 
and all the aboriginal uatives of Afa- 


labar living m detached honses, sur- 
fea] Gy 
rounded with gardens, and col- 


lectively ealled Besas. Phese higher 
ranks use very liftle clothing, but are 
remarkably clea in their persous 
enfancoas disteupers being never 
observed, except among the slaves 
and the very lowest e+ istes, 

Tn the district atout Palighant 
by tar the greater part of the labour 
in the field is perfermed by slaves. 


“Phese are the absolaie property of 


their lords, or devarus.  ‘Phey are 
not attached to the soil, but may he 
sold or transferred in any manner a 
master think fil, execpt that a fnis- 
band and wile cannot be solid sepa- 
rately; but childven may be taken 
from their parents. These slaves are 
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of different castes. They ercet for 
themselves temporary huts, which 
are hittle better than large baskets. 
A young man and his wife will sell 
from 6l. 4s. to 7]. 8s.; two or three 
children will add 21. 10s. to the va- 
tue of the family. The slaves are 
very severely treated, aud their di- 
minutive stature, and squalid appear- 
ance, shew evidently a waut of ade- 
quate nourishment. ‘Chere can be 
no comparison of their condition 
with that of the slaves in the West 
Indies, except that, in Malabar, 
ihere are a sufficient number of fe- 
males, who are allowed to marry 
any person of the same caste with 
themscives. The personal labour of 
the wife is always exacted by the 
husband’s master, the master of the 
gil having no authority over her, so 
long as she lives with another man’s 
slave. Thisisa practicethat ought tobe 
adopted by the W est-India planters. 
The southern and middle divi- 
sions of the Malabar Province arc 
supposed to contain 3300 British 
square miles, with rather more than 
100 inhabitants to tle square miles ; 
the total number of inhabitants pro- 
bably exceeding 600,000. In 1800 
the population of four districts, viz. 
BSettutanada, Parnpanada on the sea- 
coast, and Vellater aud Shirnada 
towards the Ghants, was as follows : 
Houses inhabit: d by Mahom- 
medans - - - - - ~-12,581 
Do. by Nambourg Brahmins 297 
Do. by Puttar Brahmins - - 44 
Do. by ihe families of rajahs 33 
Do. by Nairs - - - - - 6,747 
Do. by Tiars - - - - - 4,733 
Do. by mucuas (fishermen) - 608 
Do. by people from the cast- 


ward - - “eam = 472 


Total 25,515 


Inhabitants. 
Containing abont - - - 140,000 
Nuinber of male slaves 8,547 
Vemale ditlo - - - 7,654 

—— 16,201 


Total population 156,201 
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The Malabar Province, on ts 
coming into the possession of the 
Company, in 1792, was annexed to 
the Bombay Presidency. It was 
then found to labour uider all the 
evils which could be inflicted upon 
it by the hand of injustice and op- 
pression; and the adininistration of 
its affairs, while it continued under 
the. Bombay government, was not 
calculated to improve ifs condition. 
When first invaded by Hyder, in 
1766, Malabar was governed by a 
race of rajahs, exercising, in their 
respective distriets, au authority 
nearly independent—the lands being 
mostly in the possession of the 
Nairs. The persecutions to which 
the rajahs and Nairs were subjected, 
during the Mahommeden rule of 
Hyder and Tippoo, but more parti- 
cularly the latter, obliged them to 
seek refuge in other countries. The 
power and authority which they had 
possessed were trausferred to the 
Moptays (Mahommedan), who con- 
sequently became the officers and 
instruments of government. 

On the breaking ont of the war 
between Tippoo and the British, in 
1790, the rajahs and Nairs were 
leading a predatory life in the jun- 
gles, or were living in the Travan- 
cor province. ‘They were allowed 
to jom the British army, but the 
war was terminated without their 
assistance. The Bombay gevern- 
1ucut immediately reinstated the ra- 
jahs and Nairs in their former pos- 
sessions, and made a settlement 
with them for ihe revenues; «but 
they failed to fulfil their engage- 
ments in three snucessive  settle- 
ments, and their mode of govern- 
ment was besides found such as 
could not be tolerated or protected 
consistent with hamanity, They 
were, in consequence, deprived of 
all authority, and allowed one-fifth 
of their countries’ revenue to sup- 
port their dignity; which is more 
than any sovereign of consequence 
in Europe can spare for that pur- 
pose. ‘They were, neverileless, dis- 
satisfied, became refractory, and at 
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fast hoisted the standard of rebel- 
lion; thereby creating a confision 
which could only be subdued by a 
military foree. Im this state of af- 
fairs the Bengal government ordered 
the transfer of the province to the 
Madras Presidency, aud it was com- 
mitted to the management of a imi- 
litary officer, having three subordi- 
nate coliectors. 

Since this period a great improve- 
ment has taken place in the con- 
dition of this province, and it now 
exhibits a scene of pnblic tranquil- 
lity and progressive opulence, which 
wonld appear, i a great degree, at- 
tributable to the judicious local ar- 
rangcinents of Mr. Warden, the col- 
Iecior, who was appointed to that 
important situation in 1803, and dis- 
charged the duties of it for eight 
years. In 1807 the revenue pro- 
duced by this province was six lacks 
and a half of star pagodas, and it 
was on the increase. It had been 
realized without difficulty, and was 
prodneed by indirect taxation; the 
land reveunes being hght, in compa- 
risoun with the rest of the south of 
India. Besides the province, the 
collectorship of Malabar includes 
the Wynaad, and sonic small dis- 
tricts above the Western Ghauts. 
(CF. Buchanan, 5ih Report, Fra, Pa- 
oli, Duncan, Faleonar, §c.) 

Macasar Point.—A remarkable 
promontory on the island of Bombay, 
where there isa cleft of rock uf con- 
siderable sanctity, to which nume- 
rous Hindoo pilgrims resort for the 
purpose of regeneration, which is 
effected by passing through the aper- 
ture. ‘This hole is of considerable 
elevation, situated among rocks of 
difticnlt access, and, in the stormy 
season, incessantly lashed by the 
surf of the ocean. Near to it are 
the ruins of a temple, which is re- 
ported; with great probability, to 
have been blown up by the idol- 
hating Portuguese. 

In the neighbourhood is a beanti- 
ful Brahmin village, built round a 
fine tank of cotsiderable extent, 
‘with broad dights of steps down to 
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the water. Brahmins are here found 
leading the lives most agreeable ta 
them. The ceremonies of religion 
comprise the business of their hives 5 
and a literary and contemplative in- 
dolence forms their negative plea- 
sure. Some of them are said to 
have lived here to an old age, with- 
out once visiting the contiguous town 
of Bombay. Wealthy and devout 
Hindoos pay occasional visits to 
these philosophers, and derive profit 
and consolation from their sage coun- 
sels. Near to this village is a temple 
of Lakslimi (the goddess of plenty), 
much resorted to by pilgrims and 
pious persons, who have the addi- 
tional benefit of optional regencra- 
tion offered, in the passage through 
the venerated type above described. 
(Moor, §c.) 


MALACCA, (Malaka). 


A peninsula situated at the southern 
extremity of India, beyond the Gan- 
ges, and extending from the first to 
the 11th degrce of north laiitnde. 
The isthmus of Kraw, about 97 
miles in breadth, connects it to the 
north with the provinee of 'Tenas- 
serum; on all the other sides it is 
bounded by the Eastern Ocean. In 
length it may be estimated at 775 
miles. by 125 the average breadth. 

This nearly insulated region con- 
sists of a loug narrow strip of land, 
almost covered by a deep and impe- 
netrable forest. A range of extreme- 
ly bleak mountains runs through it 
from one cxireniity to the other, giv= 
ing rise to inmuuerable streams, 
which fall into the sea on each side, 
so that the country is well supplicd 
with water. ‘The principal nicdern 
subdivisions of the peninsula are the 
isthmus of Kraw, Queda, Pera, Sa- 
lengore, Malacca, Ruinnbo, Johere. 
Tringano, Packauga, and Patany ; 
and at the southern extremity are 
the islands of Bintang, Batang, and 
Sincapoor, with many others, so 
thickly clustered together. that they 
secm a prolongation of the main 
land, being only separated by narrow 
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straits. ‘The west coast is also stud- 
ded with numerous islands, and, 
among the rest, Pulo Penang, or 
Prince of Wales’s Island; but on 
the eastern side the sea is more open 
aud tess interrupted. 

Like other Maiay countries, the 
coast is well covered with wood, and 
exhibits a great extent of verdure ; 
bat, as far as is yet known, the teak- 
irec is thonght to be astrauger. As, 
In many parts of the east, the Jun- 
gles, from their density and great 
laxuriance, ace unfuveurable tu the 
production of animals, game, in 
consequence, ts dilieult to be pro- 
eured. The soil is not remarkable 
for its fertility, but the seas and ri- 
vers aflord an abundant supply of 
fish, "Phe rivers, on account of the 
bars and saadhaaks at their mouths, 
we only navigable for vessels of 
small burden. Ships returning to 
Calentta from their voyage castward 
frequently call at Salengore, Prince 
of Wales’s Esland, and Qneda, to 
colicet tin, pepper, betel-iunt, wax, 
elephauts’ teeta, aud rattans—arti- 
cles of export; the grand import 
consists of opium: but for further 
commercial and local details, the 
reader is relerred to the different 
subdivisions specified ; what follows 
being priucipally applicable. to the 
Malay nation generally, 

The peninsula is at present inha- 
bited by varions distinct races of 
peopic. Untit recertly the Siamese 
possessed the northern part to Lat. 
7°, extending across, and the Ma- 
lay states of QGaeeah, Potany, 'Tiin- 
ganno, aid Vackaug, are still ti- 
butary to fhat kingdom ; the power 
of whieh, however, has been greatly 
reduced by the Birmans. The Ma- 
lays possess the whole of the sca 
eoast from that latitude to Point 
Romanian, beine mined in some 
places with the Dugegesses fron Ce- 
febes, who have still a small seit!e- 
ment at Sidengore. The intand 
parts to the northward are inhabited 
by the Patany people, who appear 
to be a mixture of Siamese and 
Malays, and vorccupy independent 
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villages. ‘The Afenancabow people 
on the Peninsula are so named trom 
an tilaud country ia Sumatra; a dis- 
tinction being made between them 
and the Malays of Johore, although 
none is perceptible. 

Among the aboriginal natives are 
the oriental negroes, who inhabit the 
interior, Though of a more diminu- 
tise stature, they have the woolly 
hair, the jetty black skin, the thick 
lip, and flat nose, which characterize 
the African, By the Malays they 
are named Samang, and they are 
distiaguished tato the Samanugs of 
the lower lands; who, from their 
vicinity to the Malays, have bor- 
rowed some slender portion of eivi- 
lization, und the Samangs of the 
mountains, who are represented as 
being in the lowest stage of savage 
existenee. ‘Phe @rst have fixed ha- 
bitations, plant a small quantity of 
riec, and barter with the Watays tor 
food or cloths, the resin, bees’ wax, 
and honey of their forests. The last 
present the genuine picture of the 
hunter’s life, and are divided into 
petty commianities, perpetnally at 
variance. They go eutirely naked, 
and are said to have no fixed habi- 
tations, wandering through the thick 
forests in quest of roots and ganic, 
and taking sheiter from the weather 
nader the first tree or thicket. Their 
language differs much from that of 
the Malays, who describe it as a 
mere Jarvou, Which cau only be com- 
pared to the chaticring of large 
birds, 

The Malays are named Khek by 
the Siamese, and Masa by the Bir- 
mus, Their lungnage, which con- 
tains a great number of sanscrit, 
many Arabie, and even some Portn- 
gucse words, has from its sweetness 
been termed the Italian, and from 
its ceneral diffusion the Hindostany, 
or lingua frauca of the cast. Asa 
spoken lauguage it exists bi its 
grcatest purity in the states of Que- 
cih, Tannasay, Pera, Salengore, Kil- 
lung, Juhore, ‘Tringane, Pahang, aud 
us furas Patany, where it meets the 
Siamese. The Malay is generally 
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employed in the districts berdering 
on the sea coast, and the moutlis and 
banks of navigable rivers, being the 
medium of commercial and foreign 
mtereourse; but it has obiained uo 
footing iu the interior of the lidian 
continent. "That the Malay lan- 
guage has acquired this exteisive 
curreney, is attributable to the com- 


mercial aud enterprising character of 
who, either by force of 


the people ; 
arms, or in the spirit of mercantile 
speculation, have established thein- 
selves in every part of the Arcli- 
pelazo; and also to the valuable 
qualities of the language, which is 
remarkably soft and easy of pro- 
nunciation, and simple im the gram- 
matical relation of its words. ‘The 
character geucrally used is a modi- 
fication of the Arabic, tu which they 
add six other letters. The Malay 
spoken at the Island of Fidore, when 
visited in 1521 by Peggafitta, te 
companion of Magellan, accords 
exactly w.ih the Malay of the pre- 
sent day; which proves that no ma- 
terial alteration has taken place in 
the tongue, during the lapse of thice 

centinics. 

The great sources of all the Ma- 
lay poctie legends are the Javanese, 
the hKeling (spoken on the west side 
of the Bay of Bengal), aiid the Ara- 
bie langnages. ‘The Malayan lite- 
rature consists chiefly of transcripts 
and versions of the Ikerdn, com- 
mentarics on the Mahomimedan baw, 
aud historic tales in prose aud verse. 
Many of these are original com- 


positions, and others are translations - 


of the popular tales curren: in Arabia, 
Persia, India, and ihe ucighbouring 
Island of Java. ‘There are also 
many compositions of a historical 
nature. One of this deseription, 


termed the Likarat Malacea, relates - 


the founding of that city hy a Jaya- 
nesc adveuturer, the arrival of the 
Portuguese, aud the combats of the 
Malays with Albuquerque, and the 
other Portuguese commanders. 
With respect to the religion pos- 
sessed by the Malayan princes, prior 
to their conversion to the Mahom- 
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medan, little is known; bit it was 
probably some modification of the 
Hindoorcligion, mach eorripted aud 
biended with the antecedent idolatry 
of the country where they origi- 
nated. Prior to their conversion, 
they do not appear to lave lad an 
Di with whieh fiindoos are gene- 

rally amply provided ; aud tliey wp- 
pene also to have heen izvorant of 
the ordinary «division of ‘time, itto 
days, weeks, and ycars; a divisiou 
well kuown to their etilized neigh- 
bours, the davauese. Liven now, 
however, the more culightened of 
them are seldom able to tell their 
own age, or the year of their birth. 
The modern Malays are of the 
Sooni Mahommedan sect, bat do 
not possess mmich of the bigotry se 


common among the western fol- 
lowers of Mahomed, Aten of rank 


have their religious periods, drring 
Which they scrupulously attead tu 
their duiies, and retrain from grati- 
ficatious of the appetite, together 
with gambling and euck-fighting ; 
bnt these intervals are nelilicr long 
nor frequent, 

The Slalay governments are of the 
rndest canstruction, aid founded oi 
principles nearly feudal. The head 
of the state is a rajal, who usaally 
assumes the title of suligt, intro- 
duced by the Arabians ; and nuier 
him are a certain nuuber of datteos 
or nobles, who liave a tratu of sib- 
ordinate vassals, Ta general, how- 
ever, the hing is but little obeyed 
hy the chiefs, or the latter by ihe 
people, than according to. their in- 
Clination, Violent sets of imne- 
diate pawer are. connuitted both by 
the chiefs aud their superior, but 
there is ne regular system of obedi- 
enee. The presuinptive licir is in 
all states named the rajah toode, 
or young rajabs and with the insti- 
tution of dattoos appears peculiar 
tu this nation, Phe iree Mafays are 
an intelligent, active, iadustiious 
body of men, engaged tine tic Chi- 
nese in trade and fureizi commerce. 
Many of their prows are very fine 
vessels, and Mayigated with vonsi- 


Me 
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derable skill; but the Malay sailor, 
although strong aud oecasionally ac- 
tive, is by no means perseveringly 
so; and, during extreme cold or had’ 
weather, is found to sculk sooner 
than the more feeble but docile Beu- 
gal lasear. 

The distinct character of the Ma- 
fay is certainly of a very extraordi- 
nary nature, and exhibits a stnking 
contrast to the mild and timid Ben- 
gally. In their pursuit of phinder 
the Malays are active, restless, and 
courageous, as In their conuqnests 
they are ferocious and vindictive. 
‘To their enemies they are remorsc- 
Tess, to their friends capricious, and 
to strangers treacherous. The con- 
rage of the Malay may be considered 
of that furious and desperate kind, 
that aets on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, rather than that steady and 
deliberate conduct that preserves its 
character under all circumstances. 
It is equally dangcrous to offend or 
punish a Malay: in the one ease he 
will stab privately; in the other, m 
the heat of his rage. Dy the same 
inpetuous temper that renders hin 
impatient of injuries he is driven to 
desperation by misfortunes, whether 
they arise from mavoidable cireum- 
stances, or from his own misconduct. 
In either case he rarely sulinits to 
his fate with coolness, but flies to his 
favourite opium, to prepare him for 
the commission of the desperate act 
he meditates. Animated to a frenzy 
he Icts loose his long black hair, 
draws his deadly ereese, and rushes 
into the streets, determined to do all 
the mischicf he can during the short 
time he has to live. ‘This is what is 
usually called running a muck (from 
his calling amok, amok—kill, kill), 
aud seldom happens in a British set- 
tlement; but were very frequent 
among the Dutch, who were noto- 
rious for the fieud-like cruclty of 
their punishments. An unfortunate 
propensity to gambling is one of the 
chief causes that drives the Malay 
to this state of desperation. So pas- 
sionately aitached is he to every 
species of gaming, and more parti- 
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cularly of cock-fighting, that his fast 
inorsel, the covering of his body, his 
wite and children, are frequently 
staked oa the issue of a battle to be 
fought by his favourite cock. 

The superiority of the European 
naval power in the Liastern Seas, has 
tended very much to repress the pi- 
racies and depredations of the Ma- 
lays, who are certainly no longer the 
bold and euterpiizing race of Bueca- 
necrs they are represented to have 
been. The authority of law and just- 
ice, however, is but imperfecily es- 
tablished; tradiug vessels visiting 
their ports must stiil be anned, and 
notwithstanding every precaution are 
frequently cut off, and their crews 
murdered, with circumstances of sin- 
gular atrocity. "The population along 
the Malay coasts does not appear on 
the merease, nor are the marriages 
prolific. It has been asserted from 
goed authority, that under favonr- 
able circumstanecs,the average num- 
ber of living children to a marriage 
is highly rated at two. 

It appears from evidence as posi- 
tive as the nature of the subject will 
admit, that the present possessors of 
the coast of the Malay Peninsula 
were, in the first instance, adven- 
turers from Sumatra; who, in the 
th century, formed an establish- 
ment there; and that the indigenous 
inhabitants were gradually driven by 
them to the rocks and mountains, 
and are entirely a different race of 
men, 

The original conntry inhabited hy 
the Malayan race, accoriing to the 
best anthorities, was the kingdom of 
Palembangin the Island of Sumatra, 
on the banks of the. River Malayn, 
from whence they migrated about 
A. D. 1160, to the south castern ex- 
tremity of the opposite penmsula, 
where they first built the city of Sin- 
capoor, and afterwards, about A. D. 
1252, founded that of Malacca. Up 
to A. D. 1276, the Malayan princes 
were pagans. Sultan Mahommed, 
Shah, who at that era ascended the 
throne, was the first /lahommedan 
prinec, and by the propagation of 
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this faith acquired great celebrity 
during a long reign of 57 years. His 
intluence appears to have extended 
over the neighbouring islands of Line 
gen and Bintang, together with Jo- 
hore, Patany, Quedah, and Pera, on 
the coasts of the peninsula, and 
Campar and Aru in Sumatra—all of 
which acquired the appellation of 
Malayu. 

During part of the 15th century, 
Matlacea appears to have been in 
subjection to the Siamese sovereigns, 
Sultan Mahmood Shah was the 12th 
Malayan King, and seventh king of 
Malacea city. In A. D. 1509 hie re- 
pelled the aggression of the King of 
Siam; but, in 151], was conquered 
hy the Portuguese under Alphonso 
D’ Albuquerque, and compelled with 
the principal inhabitants to fly to the 
extremity of the peninsula, where he 
founded the city of Jobore, which 
still subsists. (Marsden, Edinburgh 
Review, Leyden, Quarterly Review, 
Elmore, &c. §c.) 

Maracca.—A_ town in the straits 
‘of the same name, situated near the 
southern extremity ot the Malay 
Peninsula, Lat. 2°. 14’. N. Long. 
102°. 12. E. 

The ruads here are safe, but the 
entrance of the river is rendered in- 
trieate by a bar, over which boats 
cannot pass before quarter lood, nor 
after last quarter cbb, without much. 
difficulty. Under the lee of the is- 
land, nearest to the fort, there is a 
harbour where, in the S. W. mon- 
soon, vessels not drawing more than 
16 feet water may be secured. ‘The 
houses in the town are tolerably well 
built, with broad and straight streets, 
but that part of it inhabited by the 
natives is composed of bamboo and 
mat huts. On the southern side of 
the river are the remaining walls of 
a fort, in a most ruinous condition, 
A few guns are ranged along a little 
above the fort, which serves as a sa- 
luting battery. On the smminit of 
this mount stands an old Portuguese 
chapel, built in the 16th century, but 
now in a state of dilapidation. 

The country around Malacca, for 
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eight or 10 miles in circumference, is 
pleasant and productive; and, al- 
though so near the eqnator, the heat 
of the climate is moderate—it heing 
refreshed by a suceession of land 
and sea breezes. The rising grounds 
in the vicinity are barren and roeky, 
aud have been used by the Chinese 
as places of sepulture ; most of the 
cultivators, distillers, sugar makers, 
and farmers of the customs, being of 
that industrious nation. ‘The vallies 
prodnee rice and sugar, which might 
be much increased under a better 
government. 

Considerable supplies of grain are 
imported to Malacea from Bengal, 
Java, and Sumatra; but abundance 
of fruits and vegetables may be pro 
cured here, particularly yams and 
potatoes among the roots, and the 
mangosteen among the finits. Sheep 
and bullocks are searee, but there 
are buffaloes, hogs, poultry, and fish, 
in great plenty, and at moderate 
prices. The trade of this place was 
extensive until superseded by Prince 
of Wales’s Island, both as a place of 
commerce and refreshment. The 
export trade principally consisted of 
all the produce of the straits and 
eastern ports, such as tin, pepper, 
biche de mar, sago, rattans, canes, 
elephants’ teeth, and some gold dust. 
The country ships from Calentta to 
the Malay coast with opinm, piece 
goods, raw and China silks, and 
dollars, ballast with rice ; which, if 
they do not dispose of at Junkseylon, 
or Prince of Wales’s Island, they sel} 
here, and take in ballast. During 
the Dutch government this was a 
great market for piece goods, but 
the opium was bought on the Dutch 
Hast India Company's account by 
the governor, who with the fiscal 
and shahbunder, were the principal 
merchants. Occasionally a few chests 
of opium were smuggled on shore by 
private merchants, and spars for mo- 
dcrate-sized vessels might be pro- 
cured. 

A.D. 1252, Sri Tscander Shah, the 
last King of Sincapoor, being hard 
pressed by the forces of the hing of 
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Majapahit in Jaya, retired first to 
the northward, and afterwards to 
the westward, where he founded a 
new city, to which he gave the name 
of Malacea. It was first visited, in 
1508, by the Portuguese, and, in 
1511, captured by them after an ob- 
stinate resistance. In their posses- 
sesion it remained until 1640, during 
which interval it was repeatedly at- 
tacked by the kings of Achecn, who 
were with the utmost difliculty pre- 
vented from effceting its conquest. 
Tn 1640 it was assailed by the Dnich 
and taken, after a siege of six 
months. With them it remained 
tmitil 1795, when it was seized on by 
the English, but restored at the peace 
of Amiens. It was again recaptured 
by the British, with whom it still 
continues, and part of the walls blown 
up in 1807, at which time the re- 
venues produced 80,000 dollars per 
annum, 

The territorial possessions of the 
Dutch in this vicinity, according to 
the Transactions of the Batavian 
Society, are the mountains of Rum- 
bo, inhabited by a Malav pcople 
named Maning Cabou (Menanca- 
bow), and Mount Ophir, ealled by 
the natives Gunong Ledang. These 
limits they say are impractieable for 
a European to pass—the whole coast 
for some leagues from the sea being 
cither a morass or impenctrable fo- 
rest; these natural diflienltics being 
aggravated by the treacherous and 
sanguinary character of the natives. 
(Marsden, Elmore, Johnson, Fowison, 
Fe. §c.) 

Ma ativor.—A sinatt town in the 
Island of Ceylon. Lut, 9°. 177.N. 
Long. 819. 77. 4. 

This place is uncominonly welt 
situated close to a small river which 
rnus past ihe fort, and when it joins 
the sea forms a harbour sofiicient to 
admit s:nall eraft. The principal 
employment of the inhabitauts is 
fishing, and from hence the garrison 
at 'Trincemale is supped with this 
article. Cattle and poultry are here 
also cbeap and abundant. In the 
woods wiid hogs and deer are so 
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plentiful, that for a little powder and 
shot a native will undertake to pro- 
eure game, and ask no further pay. 
(Percwal, &c, ) 

Ma pa, (Mulada).—A town in the 
provinee of Bengal, district of Raje- 
mal, 56 miles N. by W. from Moor- 
shedabad. Lat. 25°, 3’, N. Long. 
88°. 4’. E. 

This place is situated on a river 
which communieates with the Gan- 
ges, from which the town is not far 
removed. It arose out of ‘the ruins 
of Gonr, the aneient capital of Ben- 
gal; isa place of great trade, and 
produces much silk, which is the 
staple commodity of the country. 
The weaving of mixed goods made 
with silk and cotton also flonrishes 
in this neighbourhood, for the pur- 
chase of which and of silk, the East 
India Company have for a long time 
had a commercial resident and esta- 
blishment scttled here. (Renned, 
Colcbrooke, §c.) 

Maxpives Istanps, (Malaya Duwi- 
pa, the Isles of Malaya).—YVhese is- 
lands extend from the cighth degree 
of north latitnde to the equinoctial 
line, and are divided into 17 elnsters 
called Atollons. These groups are 
most of them round, bnt some are 
oval, and lic in a row in a N. W. 
and S. E. direetion, separated from 
each other by narrow channels, not 
navigable by ships of burthen. Tach 
of these clusters is surrounded by 
rocks, that defend them from the 
sea, which here rages with great 
fury. ‘Yhe large islands are imha- 
bited and cultivated, but a great pro- 
portion of the chain consists of mere 
rocks, reeky shoals, and sand banks, 
Nooded at spring tides, ‘They have 
never been completely explored, al- 
though so near to tke course of ships 
outward bound to Bengal ; but their 
size is known to be very small, and 
their number very great. 

A great trade is carricd on among 
these clusters, each of them haying 
something peculiar to itself; the 
weavers residing in onc, the gold- 
siniths in another; the locksmiths, 
imatmakers, potters, turners, Jolners ; 
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each inhabiting distinet gronps of 
islands. ‘The different traders go 
from island to island in boats with a 
small deck, and sometimes are a 
year absent from their own island. 
On these oceasions they generally 
live in their boats, and carry their 
mate children of four or five years of 
age with them, to accnstom them to 
a sea life. 

Some years back one or two ves- 
sels nsed to visit the Vialdives from 
the British settlements to load cow- 
ries, but from ihe delay they expe- 
rienced, and the unlicalthiness of the 
elimate, this trade has for some time 
been abandoned by kuropcaus. It 
is now principally carried on by the 
Maldivians in their own boats, con- 
strneted of the trunks of cocoa nut 
trees. These arrive at Balasore in 
Orissa, situated at the mouth of the 
Calcutta River, in the months of 
Jdunc and July, @vhen the S. W. 
monsoon is steady in the Bay of 
Bengal), loaded with coir, (the tibres 
of the cocoa nut), cocoa nut oil, aud 
all the other produce of the cocoa 
nut tree, their grand staple, cowries, 
salt fish, turtle shell, &c. &c. They 
sail about the middle of December, 
diwing the N. E. monsoons, with 
their returns ; more than half ef which 
consists of rice from Bengal, the gra- 
nary of the Indies, the rest is sugar, 
hardware, broad cloth, cutlery, silk 
stuffs, coarse cottons, tobaceo, «Ke. 
The imports to Bengal, in 1810, ave- 
raged about 184,129 sicca rupees, 
and the exports 90,182 sicea rupees. 
Many Maldivian boats come an- 
nually to Acheen, and bring dried 
bonetto in small picces, about two 
or three ounces weight, which when 
cured is as hard as horn in the centre. 
Ships occasionally resort to the Mal- 
dives to procure dried shark fins for 
the China market, being esteemed 
hy that nation as an excellent sea- 
soning for soup, and highly inviger- 
ating. 

The Maldivians profess the Ma- 
hommedan religion, yet im some of 
their customs resemble the Boadjoos 
of Borneo. They annually launch 
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a small vessel loaded with perfumes, 
gums, and odoriferous flowers, and 
turn it adrift at the mercy of the 
winds and waves, as an offering to 
the spirit of the winds; and some- 
times similar offerings are made to 
the spirit whom they term King of 
the Sea. With their internal goveru- 
ment we are little acqnainted, but it 
docs not appear, that although se- 
parated into distinct islands and 
groups of islands, that they engage 
im war with cach other, which is 
wholiy unaccountable. ‘They are 
leseribed as a mild inoffensive race, 
aud very hospitable. In 1777 a 
French vessel, with some ladies of 
rauk, was wrecked on the Island of 
Ymetay, who met with the kindest 
treatment from the chief and his 
subjects, The French East India 
Company had formerly a corporal 
and some soldiers resident on these 
islands, but they were removed by 
M. Lally in 1759. When Hyder in- 
vaded Malabar, in 1766, he con- 
templated the conquest of these is- 
lands also, but never carried his in- 
tention into exeeution. (4th Re- 
gister, E’more, Forrest, Leyden, Son- 
nerat, §¢. $e,.) 

MaivacunGa River.—One of 
the principal rivers in the Island of 
Ceylon, which in its course nearly 
snrrounds the hills where the city of 
Candy stands, tor which it serves as 
a defence, It is here broad, rocky, 
and rapid, and a strict watch is kept 
on its banks by the Candians, 

Mavipootas [ste.—One of the 
small Soolvo islands, which is very 
low and woody, and has shoals all 
romid, extending about two miles to 
the N. W. 

MaLavityy, (Malayavali).—A 
town in the Mysore Rajah’s territo- 
rics, 35 miles east trom Seringapa- 
tam. Ut. 12°. 23°. NeedLong. 77°. 
16. E. 

‘This isa large mind fort, separated 
into two portious by a transverse 
wall, and was given us ajaghire with 
the adjacent country to ‘Tippoo by 
his father Hyder. About two miles 
S. W. from Malavilly is a large re- 
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servoir, where, during the last war, 
‘Tippoo had an action with Gencral 
Harris, in which he was defeated. 
After the hattle he sent and destroy- 
ed this place, but above 500 houses 
have since been rebuilt. Near to 
this town iron ore is smelted, from 
whenee Scringapatam receives its 
chicf supply. (#. Buchanan, Se.) 

Matus.—A town and fortress in 
the province of Gujrat, situated on 
the River Muchoo, which haying 
passed Wankaneer in the interior, 
empties itself into the Run two and 
a half miles below this place. The 
surronnding country: is low, and 
slopes off towards the Run; in the 
rainy scason it is a marsh for many 
miles. 

Prior to 1809 this fortress was pos- 
sessed by a band of notorious plun- 
derers, who had gained such an as- 
cendancy over the neighbouring 
country, that they committed the 
most atrocious acts of cruelty and 
oppression with impunity. Many 
efforts had been made by the neigh- 
bouring chieftains to extirpate them, 
but all their endeavours were mn- 
availing, and only increased the re- 
putation of the robbers, whose strong 
hold came to be considered as im- 
pregnable. In 1809 it was attacked 
by a Bombay detachment under 
Col. Walker, and the town stormed 
in open day in the presence of the 
native chicls, a few honrs after the 
batteries were opened. The cflect 
was such that the upper fort was 
evacuated duriug the night, and the 
few depredators, who had cscaped 
the storm, took refuge across the 
Run in the province of Cutch. Betore 
this event the villages had been de- 
serted, and the comitry around Mal- 
lia depopulated for many miles.— 
(Macmurdo, 11th Register, Se.) 

MasLLoopoo.—.A district. in. the 
north-eastern extremity of Bornco, 
and in many respeets the most va- 
luable which that large island con- 
tains. Numerous rivers fall into the 
Bay of Malloodoo, which is reported 
to have good soundings throughout 
the whole of it. This district is po- 
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pulous, and well supplied with food, 
which is a rare case in Borneo. Rat- 
tans of an excellent quality, from 
10 to 20 feet long, may here be pre- 
cnred, and also clove bark. 

. The natives on the sea coast as- 
sert, that in the interior there is a 
Jake named Kennevballoo, which ap- 
pears from their description to ex- 
eced in magnitude that of Manilla, 
and to contain many islaids. It is 
said to be five or six tathoms deep 
in some places, and to be the source 
of many rivers. Around its margin 
are many hamlets inhabited by the 
Idaan or Noraforas, but from their 
want of foreign communication, and 
the peculiarity of their customs, they 
are little addicted to commerce. 
(Dalrymple, Se.) 

Matnore.—A town in the Seik 
territories, in the province of Delhi, 
160 miles N. W. by N. from the city 
of Delhi. Lat. 30°. 22’. N. Long. 
75° NG! Bs 

Matcover.—a village in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, the residence 
of a Goand chief, 12 miles south 
from Kuttunpoor. Lat. 20°. 34’. N. 
Long. 82°. 50’. E. From Bonslagur 
to this place, a distance of 50 miles, 
the rvad is through a country which 
is one continued wilderness. In this 
neighbourhood there is a small suba- 
cid plum of a very pleasant taste, 
which grows wild. (Blut, &e,) 

Macoor.—A town in the Mysore 
Rajah’s territories, 27 miles EE. by N. 
from Bangaloor. Lat. 18° Long. 
7B°no ks 

MALPooRAH.—A_ small town in 
the Seik territories, in the provinee 
of Lahore, 105 miles FE. S. ©. trom 
the city of Lahore. Lat, 81°. 26’. 
N. Long. 75°. 45’. E. 

Mattown.—A town in thé pro- 
vinee of Allahabad, distriet of Bun- 
deleund, 80 miles S. W. from Chat- 
terpoor. Lat. 24°. 19’. N. Long. 
78°. 46". I. This place is sitnated 
near the hills, which separate Bun- 
delennd from Malwah, and is a large 
village with a stone fort. 

Marwan, (Malara).— A large 
province in Hindostan, situated 
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principally between the 22d and 
23d degrees of north latitude. To 
the north it is hounded by Ajnicer 
and Agra; on the south by Nhan- 
desh and Berar; to the cast it has 
Allahabad and Gnndwana; and on 
the west Ajimeer and Gujrat. In 
length it may be estimated at 250 
niles, by 150 miles the average 
breadth. By Abul Fazel, in 1582, 
this province is described as follows: 

“The soubah of Malwah is_ si- 
tuated in the second climate. The 
length from Currah 10 Banswareh, 
coniprises 245 coss, and the breadth 
from Chandery to Nudderbar in- 
cludes 230 coss. It is bounded on 
the east by Bandhoo; on the north 
by Narwar and ihe mountains; on 
the south by Boglanch (Baglana) ; 
and on the west by Gujrat and 
Ajmeer. ‘The rivers Nerbnddah, 
Soopra, Calysind, Neem, and Lowdy, 
flow through this soubah. The 
situation of this soubah, compared 
with other parts of Hindostan, is 
high. Both harvests are very good. 
Wheat, poppies, mangoes, musk, 
melons, and grapes, are here in high 
perfection. ‘This soubah is divided 
info the following districts; viz. 
1. Oojain; 2. Roysain; 3. Gurrah ; 
4. Chendary; 5. Sarangpoor; 6. 
Beejagur; 7. Mendow; 8. Hindia; 
9. Nuzerbar; 10. Mernsoor; 1). 
Gayroon; 12. Kowtry Beranch., 
These districts are subdivided into 
301 perguunahs, and contain 280,816 
cavalry, 68,000 infantry, and 90 
clephauts.” 

From the above dclincation it ap- 
pears, that when the Institutes of 
Acher were composed, the province 
of Malwah extended to the south 
of the Nerbuddah; and an angle 
touched on Baglana on the south- 
west, and Berar on the cast. The 
rest of the southern boundary was 
formed by the Nerbuddah; but it is 
dificult to reconcile this arrange- 
ment with the position af the pro- 
vince of Khandesh. On the north- 
east this province is separated from 
the district of Harowty in Ajinecer 
by aridge of mountains, extending 
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east and west near the village of 
Mnekundra. Lal. 24% 45% N. 
one. 76°. 12’. We. 

Malwah is probahly the most 
elevated region in Hindostan, for 
from henee the rivers descend in 
every direction ; but, although higher 
than the adjacent countries, the land 
is extremely fertile, the soil being 
generally a black vegetable mould, 
producing cotion, opium, indigo, 
tobacco, and grain in large quan- 
tities, besides furnishing pasture for 
numerous flocks of cattle, ‘The har- 
vest in this province as in Lin- 
dostan generally, is divided into two 
periods, the one being eut in Sep- 
tember and October, and the other 
in Mareh and April. Rice is culti- 
vated only on a few detached spots, 
which lic convenient for water; but 
the quantity is so small, that it can 
hardly be reckoned among the crops. 
Barley is uot cultivated, the soil 
being unfavourable for that species 
of grain. From its clevation, this 
territory enjoys a temperature of cli- 
mate, favourable to the production 
of many species of fruits, which are 
destroyed by the heat of the lower 
provinces. 

The principal articles of export 
are cottons, which are sent iu large 
quantities to Gujrat, coarse stained 
and printed cloths, the root of the 
mornida, citrifolia, and opium. All 
the last at ihe time of gathering is 
adultcrated with oil, aud frequently 
with other substances, and is on the 
whole a very inferior article to the 
Bengal opium. The Matwah to- 
bacco, particularly that of the Bil- 
sah district, is beyond all com- 
parison the best in India, and much 
sought alter by the votaries of the 
hookah. Jt is surprising that the 
eager demand and high price have 
never influenced the natives to in- 
crease the cultivation materially; 
but they prefer substituting tobacco 
ofa dificrent growth, and asserting 
that it is the gennine Bilsah, rely- 
ing ou the ignorance and want of 
taste of their enstomers. 

Malwah contains the seurees of 
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Numerous rivers, but Hone attain to 
any great magniinde until they 
leave its limits. ‘They are the Ner- 
buddah, Chumbul, Betwah, Sinde, 
Sopra, Mahy, and Cane. The prin- 
cipal towns are Oojain, Indore, 
Munda, Bopal, Bilsah, Seronge, 
Teary, Koorwey, Khemlasa, Mun- 
da, and Shujawulpoor. 

This province was invaded early 
in the 13th century by the Patan 
sovereigns of Delhi, and was wholly 
conquered or rendered tributary. 
Hs subjection to that empire con- 
tinued very precarious until the 
4th aud 15th centurics, during 
which period it was governed by 
independcut sovereigns of the Patan 
or Afghan race, whose capital was 
Mandow (Munda), situated among 
the Vindhaya Mountaias. After the 
conquest of Delhi hy the Mogul 
dynasty, Malwah was soon snbdued, 
and continued to form a province of 
that empire until the death of 
Aurengzebe, in 1707, when it was 
invaded and overrnn by the Ma- 
harattas; and finally separated from 
the Mogul goverument about the 
year 1732, during the reign of Sahoo 
Rajah, aud with this nation it has 
remained ever since. 

At present a large proportion of 
Malwah is possessed by the Sindia 
family, but agreeably to a Maha- 
ratta custom, so intermixed with 
tbe territories of the Peshwa Hol- 
kar, and other chiefs, that itis dif 
ficnit to discriminate them. The 
ancient landholders who were de- 
vprived of their possessions by the 
Maharattas, still retain some forts 
dispersed over the province, and 
partly by treaty, partly by force, 
receive a portion of the reuts from 
the neighboring villages, ‘These 
people are called Grassiah, and in 
1790 during the life time of Mad- 
hajee Sindia, one of them possessed 
a mud fort within ten miles of 
Oojain. ‘These people are generally 
freebooters, and levy contributions 
by force during any confusion or 
distress of government. 

Besides the Grassiah, a great nuin- 
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ber of petty clriefs hold hereditary 
possession of districts, for which they 
pay the revenue to Sindia; and while 
this part of their engagement is per- 
formed, are little interfered with 
the internal management of their 
territories. Each of these chieftains 
possesses one or more strong holds, 
with which the province abounds ; 
their subjugation, therefore, when 
refractory, is attended with consi- 
derable difficulty and expense; and 
they frequently make it a point of 
honour to withhold their revenue 
until the payment is compelled by 
force. (Himter, Rennel, Scott, Mar- 
quis Wellesley, &c.) 

Marrursa, (Malayapurva).—- A 
small river in the sonth of India, 
which, alter a short course, falls into 
the Krishna, and with that river may 
be considered as the northern bound- 
ary towards the Decean. 

Mattown, (or Malwan).—A sea- 
port town im the Maharatta terri- 
tories, province of Bejapoor, and 
formerly famous as a resort of pi- 
rates, named from it Malwans. Lat. 
16°. 4. N. Long. 73°. 20/. B. 

Mamrava.—A town situated on 
the west coast of Borneo. Lat. 0°. 
21’. N. Long. 109°. 10°. E. This 
is one of the best markets among the 
Eastern Istands for opiuin; the con- 
sumption, including its dependen- 
cies, being equal to 500 chests per 
anntm, (Elmore, $c.) 

Manaar.—aAn island situated off 
the north-west coast of Ceylon, from 
which it is separated by an arm of 
sea abont two miles broad, 
which at low water is almost dry, 
with the exception ofa small channel 
in the middle, not excceding 30 or 
49 yards broad. ‘The passage from 
Manaar to Ramisseram is about 12 
leagues; but it is interrupted by a 
line of sand banks, which runs quite 
across, and is known by the name of 
Adam’s Bridge. Small boats ply be- 
tween Ramisseram and Manaar, and 
government have also boats station- 
ed for conveying over the letter hags 
between Ceylon aud the continent. 
From Madras to Coluinbo the dist- 
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anee is 500 miles, and thie letters are 
yenerally conveyed betwixt them in 
10 days; but an express is soime- 
limes carried in eight days. 

The Dutch built a fort on the 
Island of Manaar, with a view to 
connnand the passage; and a garri- 
son is still maintained here, whieh is 
augmented during the pearl fishing 
season. In length the island may 
be estimated at 15 miles, by three 
the average breadth. Mlanaar is a 
‘Tamul word, and signifies a sandy 
river, from the shallowness of the 
sea at this place. To the south of 
this island, towards Arippo, the coast 
of Ceylon is wild and barren, and 
destitute of accommodation and pro- 
visions, (Pereiral, Lubeck, §c.) 

Manaar, (Gute oF).—This gulf 
separates the Island of Ceylon from 
the Southern Carnatie. Althoug!:tvo 
shallow to admit vessels of a large 
size, the depth of water is suflicient 
for sloops, donies, and country craft 
of various descriptions, which convey 
goods by this passage, from. Madras 
and other places on the Coromandel 
coast, to Columbo, instead of taking 
the outward circuitous passage, and 
rounding the island by ‘Trincomale 
Point de Galle,and Dondrahead. The 
ridge of sand bauks, named Adam’s 
Bridge, frequently presents an insur- 
mountable obstruction, and vessels 
are obliged to lighten at Manaar be- 
fore they can perform the passage. 
‘This is calied the Inner or Palk’s 
Passage, from a Dutehman of that 
name, who first attempted it. It is 
common to have large boats station- 
ed at Manaar, to receive the goods 
and convey them forward to Colinn- 
bo. Coarse cloths and calicoes are the 
chief gouds imported by this route; 
and areka, cocoa nuts, betel leaf, 
fruits, arrack, and coir, are sent in 
return. (Percival, Sc.) 

Manapar, (Mauipare).—A_ town 
situated on a promontory, in the 
province of Tinnevelly, 60 niles N.E. 
from Cape Comorin. Lat. 8° 39%. 
Long. 75°. 17°. 4. 

Manarar.—A town in the Poly- 
par territory, 50 niles W. by 8. from 
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‘Tanjore. Lat. 10°. 39’. N. Long. 
78°. 30'. LE. ‘This was formerly the 
residence of a tributary and refrae- 
tory polygar; but is now, with the 
surrounding district, comprehended 
in the Dindigul collectorship. 

Manaswary.—- A small island 
abont five miles in circumference, si- 
tuated in the harbour of Dory, on 
the great [sland of Papua. Lat. 6°. 
54’. N. Long. 134°. 40". LE. Here 
are many mnitineg trees growing 
wild, which preduce nutmegs of the 
long species, but of inferior quality. 
(Forrest, Sc.) 

Manau.—A_ town in Northern 
Iindostan, in the province of Seri- 
nagur, of which it forms the bound- 
ary in the N, I. quarter. Lat. 30°. 
45", N. Long. 79°. 40% E. 

This town is built in three divi- 
sions, containing 150 or 200 houses, 
aud is more populous than any place 
in this neighbourhood. The nmn- 
ber of inhabitants is computed at 14 
or 1500, who appear to be of a differ- 
ent race froin the mountaineers of 
Gerwal or Serinagnr. "Uhcy are above 
iniddling size, stout, well formed, and 
iheir conntenauces more like the 
Turtars or Bootaners. hey have 
brvad faces, small eyes, and com- 
plexions of a light olive colour. The 
women are in gencral handsome, and 
have a ruddiness of complexion al- 
most approaching to the floriduess 
of Europeans. ‘heir necks, ears, 
and noses, are covered with a profu- 
sion of rings, and various ornaments 
of beads and trinkets of gold and 
silver. 

The houses are two stories high, 
constructed ef stone, and covered 
with small deal plank, instead of 
slate. These may be considered only 
as their simmer residences; for in 
the winter season the town is entire- 
ly buried under snow—the popula- 
lion being compelled to migrate to 
a less rigorous climate. The villages 
of Josimath, Panclheser, and their yi- 
cinity, afford them an asyluin for the 
four inclement months of the year. 
After the first fall of snow they retire 
from this place with their families, 
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carrying all their property with them, 
excepting the graia, which they bury 
in small pits. "They profess the Hin- 
doo Brahminical doctrines, and call 
themselves Rajpoots. Like other 
inhabitants of cold climates, they are 
much addicted to drinking—their 
beverage being aspirit extracted from 
rice, prepared in the usual mode of 
distillation. 

A considerable trade is carried on 
from hence with Bootan. Towards 
the end of July, when the snow has 
melted, these people set off in par- 
ties of from 100 to 150, with mer- 
chandize, principally laden upon 
sheep and goats. ‘The principal ar- 
ticles imported from Bootan are salt, 
saffron, borax, zedoary, dried grapes, 
gold dust in smal! bags, cow tails, 
and musk in pods, blankets, inferior 
cow tails, and bezoar. A few ar- 
ticles of porcelain are also brought 
down, and also a small quantity of 
tea, but the demand for both is trif- 
ling. Hitl ponies, sheep with four 
and six horns, and the Chowry cow, 
are also brought from those traus- 
alpine regions, and are to be seen 
grazing in the neighbourhood of Ma- 
nah. Dogs, of a species as large as 
the Newfoundland breed, are also 
imported. (Raper, Sc.) 

Mancorte, (Mancata).—A village 
in the province of Lahore, 74 miles 
N. EL. from the city of Lahore. Lat. 
32°. 44’,N. Long. 74°. 28’. E. This 
place stands on an eminence skirt- 
ed by a small river, and in 1783 
was tributary to the Rajah of Jam- 
hoe, but is now possessed by the 
Seiks. 

Manpuar.—A district in the 
Island of Celebes, bounded on, the 
west by the Straits of Macassar, and 
on the cast by a tract of desert moun- 
tains, to which the inhabitants retire 
when attacked from the sea by ene- 
mies too powerful to resist in the 
field. ‘The government of this small 
state was formerly vested in 10 no- 
bles, who were in subjection to the 
Maeassars before the latter were 
subdued by the Dutch. ‘The name 
js celebrated in Hindoo mythology, 
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as that of the mowitain with which 
the demi-gods and demons churned 
the ocean to procure the essence of 
immortality. 

Manpo ty Isitet.—One of the Gi- 
lolo Islands, situated between the 
Ist and 2d degrees of south latitude, 
and about the 127th of east longi- 
tude. Inlength it may be estimated 
at 20 miles, by fuur the average 
breadth. 

Manpow, (Mandu).—A district in 
the province of Malwah, situated 
among the Vindhaya Mountains, be- 
tween the 22d and 23d degrees of 
north latitude, and at present sub- 
ject to the Maharattas, bnt much in- 
fested by tribes of freebooters ef the 
Bheel caste. The Nerbuddah, which 
bounds this district to the south, is 
the principal and alniost the_only 
river, the face of the country being 
cencrally mountainous; but the val- 
hies are fertilized by uunmierous 
streams from the hills. On aecount 
of the defective state of the govern- 
ment this territory is greatly covered 
with jungle, and very thinly inha- 
bited. The chief towns are Munda, 
Bajulpoor, and Deetan. By Abul 
Fazel, in 1582, it is deseribed as fol- 
lows: 

** Sirear Mandow, containing 16 
mahals; measurement, 229,969 bee- 
gahs; revenue, 13,788,994 dams ; 
seyurghal, 127,732 dams. ‘This sir- 
car furnishes 1180 cavalry, and 10,625 
infantry.” 

Manpbow.—A city in the provinee 
of Malwah, the capital of a distriet 
of the same name, and situated 47 
miles S.S. W. trom Oojain. 

This city is now much decayed, 
but was formerly the capital of the 
Khillijee Patan sovereigns of Mal- 
wah, and is described by Abul Fazel, 
in 1582, as a city of prodigious ex- 
tent, 22 miles in circuit, and contain- 
ing numerous monuments of ancicnt 
magnificence. In 1615, when visit- 
ed by Sir Thomas Roe, it was greatly 
dilapidated, and its grandeur disap- 
peared. It then oceupied the top of 
a very high and extensive mountain. 
It is now possessed by the Maharat- 
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tas, and sunk into obscurity. (Abul 
Fazel, Rennel, Scott, §c.) 
Manbavee.—A large fortified cea- 
port town, in the provinee of Cutch, 
situated on the Gulf of Cuteh. Lat. 
22°, 50’. N. Long. 69°. 34’. FE. This 
place carries on an extensive trade 
with Malabar and the Arabian coast. 
Manpower.—aA cily in the pra- 
vinee of Lahore, possessed by chiets 
tributary to the Sciks, and situated 
on the east side of the Beyah River, 
140 miles N. EE. trom Lahore. Lat. 
@2°.61.N. Long75°. 48’. L. 
Manpowee.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Gujrat, distriet of Broaeh, 
situated on the south side of the Ri- 
ver Tuptee, 25 miles cast from Surat. 
Laie2)°. 13°. Ne Long. 73°, 25’. E. 
Mancaprretrt.—aA Jarge village in 
the Nizam’s territories, 11 the pro- 
vince of Hyderabad, 104 miles N.W. 
from Rajamnudry. Lat. 18°. 14’. N. 
Long. 81°. 5“. BE. This place is si- 
tuated near to the 8. W. bank of the 
Godavyery, in the Poloonshah Rajah’s 
country, and is the head of a pergun- 
nah of the same name. ‘The moun- 
tains continue close down to the 
east side of the Goda ery, opposite to 
this place ; and the wild inhabitants 
soimetiines extend their depredations 
to this side of the river. (Blunt, Se.) 
ManGatore,(Mangaluy).—a flon- 
rishing sea-port town, in the proviice 
of South Canara, situated on a salt 
lake, which is separated from the 
sea by a beach of sand. At high 
water, avd in fine weather, ships of 
less than 10 fect water can eter it, 
Fiat. 12°. 49',N. Long. 76°. E. 
This town, also named Codeal 
Bunder, is large, aud is built round 
the sides of the peninsula, in the ele- 
vated centre of which the fort was 
placed. The lake by which the pro- 
inoutory is formed is a most beanti- 
ful piece of salt water. ‘Ten miles 
further up the river is the small town 
of Arcola, which is likewise called 
Ferlngypettah, having formerly been 
prineipally inhabited by Conean 
Christians, invited to reside there by 
the Ekerry Raishs. Its situation on 
the northern bank of the southern 
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Mangalore River is very fine, and it 
was formerly a large town; but after 
Tippoo had taken General Matthews 
and his ariiy, in 1783, he destroyed 
the town, and earried away its inha- 
bitants, ‘The whole of the country 
above Mangalore reseinbles Mala- 
bar, only the sides of the hills have 
not been tormed into terraees with 
equal industry; the cattle also re- 
seinble those of Matabar in their di- 
minutive size. 

In Hyder’s reign the principal 
merchants at Mangalore were Mop~ 
Inys and Concanies; but since the 
British acquired the goverment, 
many men of property have come 
from Surat, Cutch, Bombay, and 
other places to the north. These 
men are chiefly of the Vaisya caste, 
but there are also many Parsees 
among them. The shopkeepers are 
std! inostly Moplays.and Concanies. 
"The vessels employed in trade chiefly 
belong to other ports. 

Rice is the grand article of export, 
beiug sent to Muscat in Arabia, Goa, 
Bombay, and Malabar, 1111800 the 
current price was 2s, 8d. aud 3s. Gd. 
per bushel; and in 1803, out of 11 
lacks of rupees, the total export of 
Mangalore,rice composed nine lacks, 
and was then subject to an export 
duty of 10 per ecnt. Next to rice, 
as an export, is betel nut, then blaek 
pepper; sandal wood is sent frem 
hence to Bombay, but it is the pro- 
duee of the country above the 
Ghauts. Cassia, or dhal china, is 
sent to Museat; aud tirmeric to 
Muscat, Cutch, Surat, and Bombay. 
The chief imports are blue cotton 
eloths from Surat, Cutch, and Ma- 
dras; and white cotton cloth from 
Cutch, Bownagur, and other places 
north from Bombay. Salt is made 
on this coast by a process siinilar to 
that used in Malabar; but the quan- 
titf manufactured is very inadequate 
to the wants of the country; on which 
aceount it is imported from Bombay 
and Goa, and sells for 3d per bushel. 
Raw silk, for the use of the mainmfac- 
turers above the Ghauts, aud sugar, 
are imported from China and Ben- 
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gal; and oil and ghee (boiled butter) 
from Surat. Much of the cloth used 
in the country is bronght trom above 
the Ghauts. ‘Vhe maund at Manga- 
lore is only 28% pounds, by which 
weight the Company buy and sell. 

Mangalore at a very early pericd 
of history was a great resort of Ara- 
hian vessels, the productions being 
pecuiiarly adapted to that country. 
The Portugnese also carried on an 
extensive comnicrce, and had a fac- 
tory established here. In 1596 the 
Arabs of Museat being at war with 
the Portuguese, one part of the Ara- 
bian fleet run down along the coast 
of Africa, and destroyed the Portu- 
-gese settlement at Bombazar; while 
the other, stretching across the In- 
dian Seas, burned the factory belong- 
ing to that nation at Mangalore. in 
Vehruary, 1768, it was taken by a 
detachment from Bombay, but re- 
daken by Hyder iminediately after- 
wards, and the garrison made pri- 
soners. 

in 1783 Mangalore again surren- 
dered to a force from Bombay ; and, 
attcr the detruction of Gencral Mat- 
thew’s anny, sustained a long siege 
by Tippoo, during which the garri- 
son, under Colonel Campbell, made 
a most gallant defence. ‘The whole 
power of that prince, assisted by his 
French allies, could not force a 
breach that had long been open, and 
he was repulsed in every attempt to 
carry it by storm. On the conelu- 
sion of peace, in 1784, it was given 
up to Tippvo a mere heap of rub- 
bish; what remained was wholly 
destroyed by him, when he expe- 
rienced how little his fortresses were 
calculated to resist European sol- 
diers, and with what difliculty he 
could retake any of them that were 
garrisoned by British troops. 

Travelling distance from Seringa- 
patam, 162; from Madras, 440 miles. 
(F. Buchanan, Bruce, Lord Valentia, 
&c. §c.) 

MAaAnGeEray,(STRAITS OF).—These 
straits scparate the Island of Floris 
er Ende froin that of Comobo. In 
general the depth of water exceeds 
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30 fathoms. On the Floris side are 
many good harbours and bays, where 
vessels may anchor. ( Bligh.) 

Manceepsra.—A district in the 
most eastern quarter of Bornco, ex- 
tending towards the Sooloo Aychi- 
pelago, in a long narrow point, nam- 
ed Unsang. ‘The first river in Man- 
geedara is named 'Tawoo, opposite 
to the Island of Sebatic, to the east- 
ward of which is a promontory, 
named Birang, the adjacent country 
affording pasture for many cattle 
near a river named the Pallass. The 
peninsula of Unsang terminates east- 
ward in a bluff point, at the north- 
east point of which is a small island 
named 'Tambeesan, forming a har- 
bour capable of admitting ships of 
a considerable size; the vicinity 
abounding with fine timber. On 
this coast there are many rivers, but 
they have generally bars at their 
junction with the sea. 

Mangeedara produces bird nests, 
wax, lacka wood, dammer, aud gold, 
The most remarkable place for the 
latter is Talapam, in Gicong Bay; 
but the river discinbogues into the 
north sea, between Tambeesan and 
Sandakan. The eastern part of Un- 
sang abounds with wild clephants; 
and Mangeedara generally with a 
breed of cattle, originally left here by 
the Spaniards, who had a footing in 
the 17th century, which they after- 
wards, by treaty with the Sooloos, 


‘relinquished. (Dalrumple, Sc.) 


Manouetty, (AMangalalaya).—A 
town in the Afghan territorics, in 
the district of Puckholi, and formerly 
the residence of Shader Khan, the 
chief of Tiddoon., Lat. 33°. 32’. N. 
Long. 72°. E. (Foster, §e.) 

Manicpoor.—A district in the 
Nabob of Oude’s territories, in- the 
province of Allahabad, situated about 
the 26ih degree of north latitude. 
The soil is here fertile, and tolerably 
well supplied with water, a consi- 
derable part of the district extending 
aloug the north-east side of the 
Ganges ; but the superior cultivation 
and prosperity of the contiguous 
provinces belonging to the British 
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point out the mtarked difference of 
the two governments, although that 
of Oude, generally, has been mnch 
improved by the present Nabob, The 
principal towns are Maniepoor, Dal- 
now, aid Russoolpoor. By Abul 
Fazel, in 1582, this district is de- 
scribed as fellows :-—“ Sircar Manic- 
poor, containing 14 malhals, mea- 
surement 666,222 beegalis, revenue 
33,916.527 dams, Sey urghial 2,446,173 
dams. This sircar furnishes 2,040 ca- 
valry, and 42.900 infantry.” 

Manicroir.—. town belonging to 
the Nabob of Oude, in the province 
of Allahabad, 40 miles distant, from 
that fortress, and situated on the 
N. KE. side of the Ganges. Lat, 25°. 
47'. N. Long. 81°. 25'. E. 

Manitta.—A city in the Island 
of Luzon, and the eapital of the 
Spanish settlements in the Philip- 
pines. Lat. 14°. 38’. N. Long. 120° 
50’. E. , 

This city stands on the Bay of 
Manilla, which is 25 leagues in cir- 
cumference, aud receives some con- 
siderable rivers; among others, the 
Pasig, which, flowing from a large 
lake to the castward of the town, at 
the distance of three leagues, falls 
into the sea, alter passing the walls 
of the fortification to the north. 
Three leagues distant (rom Manilla, 
to the south west, lies the port of 
Cavite; so called from the word 
cauit, a fish hook, to which the 
tongue of land it stands on bears a 
Strong resemblance. Cavite is de- 
fended by an indifferent fort, and is 
provided with an arseatal for the ae- 
commodation of the Acapulco ships, 
and a few small vessels for the de- 
fence of the islands against the pi- 
ratical cruizers. At this port large 
ships generally unload—the entry 
of the Manilla River being impeded 
by a bar, which is very dangerous 
during high winds; but small vessels 
ascend ithe river, and land their 
cargoes at the city. 

Manilla is large, and contains 
many handsome private houses ; and, 
in spite of the carthquakes, some 
maguificent churches. The sur- 
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rounding country is fertile, and fit 
for any sort of culture; but remains 
almost ina state of nature, having 
been little improved by the Spani- 
ards. .As in the other Spanish pos- 
sessions, the largest and best part of 
the townis ocenpied by monasteries 
and convents. The town in general 
was much injured, in 1762, by the 
natives, who joined the British 
forees. The houses of the native 
Indians are made of bamboos, co- 
vered with leaves, and extremely 
combustible. They are raised on 
wooden pillars, eight or 10 feet from 
the gronud, and are ascended to by 
a ladder, which is pulled up at 
uight. On account of the frequency 
of earthquakes, many of the Spanish 
honses are built in the same manner 
and of similar materials, 

In 1785 the city of Manilla, with 
its suburbs, was supposed to contain 
a population of 38,000 souls, among 
whom not more than 1000 or 1200 
European Spaniards were reckoned 
——the rest being mulatoes, Chinese, 
and Tagalas, who cultivate the 
earth, and carry on the arts of in- 
dustry. Notwithstanding the dis- 
hike the Spaniards have always 
shewn to allowing the Chinese to 
colonize, and their repeated expul- 
sion, in 1800 there were from 15 to 
20,000 ef that industrious nation 
seitled on the Island ef Luzon, and 
engaged in commerce and agricnl- 
ture. A Chinese captain is appointed 
by the goverment, who is respon- 
sible for their conduct, and through 
whom applications for permission to 
reside must be made. The inter- 
course with the Chinese port of 
Amoy, and with the north-eastern 
ports of China, employs seven or 
cight jnuks, which bring over with 
them from three to 500 new adven- 
inrers annually, who work their 
passage, and import each a small 
package of goods; and, in these 
junks, nmmbers of Chinese annually 
return. With some difference in 
point of time, vessels are able to 
pass between Manilla and China at 
all seasons of the year. 
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All the necessaries of life are to be 
here met with in great abundance ; 
but the cloths, manufaetures, and 
forniture of Europe and India, are 
extremely dear, on acconni. of the 
restraints and prohibitions to which 
commerce is subjected. The horses 
are indifferent, but cheap: two of 
the best may be purchased for 30 
piastres ; in consequence of which 
the poorest of the Spanish families 
have one or more earriages. The 
environs of Manilla, although little 
cultivated, have a pleasing appear- 
ance. A river flows past it, branch- 
ing into different channels, the prin- 
cipal of which lead to the famous 
Lagoon or Lake of Bahia, which is 
surrounded by nnmerous Indian vil- 
lages. 'The tood of the natives is 
rice, which they eat with salt fish 
and hot peppers. 

In 1785 the garrison of Manilla 
consisted of two battalions, forming 
1300 effective men, mostly Mexican 
mutlatoes. Besides these there were 
two companies of militia, 150 horse, 
and also a battalion of militia, raised 
cand paid by a rich Chinese of half 
blood, named Tu-asson, who was 
afterwards ennobled. All the sol- 
diers of this corps were Chinese of 
half blood, and would have furnished 
buta very fecble aid in time of need. 
On urgent occasion, a numerous pa- 
tive militia might also be raised, and 
offecred by ereoles or uropeans, 
There is a small corps of 150 men 
maintained, io supply the garrisons 
of the Ladrone Isles and of Ma- 
gindanao. 

From its advantagcons position 
with respect to India, China, and 
America, Manilla ought to be a eity 
ol the first commercial importance ; 
but, under the government of the 
Spaniards, its trade has never been 
cneouraged ; or rather, until recently, 
was altogether repressed. Vormerly, 
the entry of foreign Enropean ves- 
sels was cither altogether prohibited, 
or burthened with such heavy duties 
as were equivalent to a prohibition. 
Chinese, and vessels belonging to 
the natives, were then alone admit- 
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ted, and exported the dollars re- 
ceived by the galleons from Mexico. 

The chief articles of export from 
Manilla are cordage, resinous snb- 
stances, pitch and tar, cloths, rushes, 
rattans, indigo of an execllent qual- 
ity, rice, and cotton; which last, if 
sufficiently enltivated, might prove a 
valnable article of exportaticn to 
China. ‘The sngar-eanc thrives well, 
but little is manufactured, aud the 
woods abound with a species of 
bastard ciimamon. The tobaeco 1s 
good, and makes excellent cigars, 
which are smoked all day by the 
Manilla ladies. Vhe cocoa of the 
island is considered superior to that 
of America; and the tree is mueh 
cultivated, on account of the quan- 
tity consnmed by the Spaniards. 
Neither tobacco nor cocoa were indi- 
genous to the Philippines, having 
been introduecd by the Spaniards. 
Wax may be collected in consider- 
able quantities; and gold is filtered 
from the rivnlets by the Indians, 
who are sometimes able to procure 
daily to the valne of fifteen-pence 
each. Native iron is found in mass- 
es, and there are considerable quar- 
ries of marble, from whence it is 
procured to decorate the churches. 

In 1810-11, the imports to Bengal 
from Manilla amounted to 2,969,942 
sicca rupecs, and consisted princi- 
pally of copper, indigo, and cocht- 
neal, with a large proportion of irea- 
sure: the exports-from Bengal to 
Manilla were only 1,270,542 rupees, 
the market having been slutied with 
Bengal goodsein 1808-9. 

Prior to the Spanish invasion, Ma- 
nilla existed as an Indian town. In 
1571, Miguel Lopez de Legasp1, 
the Spanish commander in the Phi- 
lippines, sailed in person to the 
Island of Luzon; and, cntcring the 
river with his squadron, on the 19th 
of May, took possession of Mamila, 
which he constituted the capital of 
the Spanish possessions in the Phi- 
lippines. For further details see the 
article Philippines. (Sonnerat, Zu- 
niga, La Peyrouse, Parliamentary 
Repor ts, Sc.) 
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Manipa Iste—A_ small island, 
abont 20 miles in cirenmfercnee, 
situated off the western end of Ce- 
rain Late 3°..01. Ne laong. 427°. 
51. . Viewed from the sea it has 
a mountainous appearance; but it 
is well enltivated and inhabited. 
(Forrest, §¢.) 

Muancav Istr, (Pulo)—A very 
small island, situated at the extre- 
mity of a sand bank, which extends 
abont six leagues from the S. W. ex- 
tremity of Borneo. Lat. 3°. 8. Long. 
102°. 57’. E. The tides between this 
place and Suratoo are very strong, 
and it should not be approached too 
near by ships, on acconnt of the 
irregniarity of the soundings. 

Mankram Iste—A small island, 
about 30 miles in circumference, si- 
tuated off the west coast of Gilolo. 
Lat. 0°. 20’. N. Long. 127°. 30°. Ii. 

Mansrur.—aA town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Sarun, sitnated 
at the confluence of the Ganges and 
Gogera, 42 miles W. N. W. from 

atna, Lat. 25°. 49". N. Long. 84°. 
35’. I. Phere is a custom-house 
established here,where boats, ascend- 
ing or descending these two rivers, 
undergo an examination. 

Near to Manjee is a remarkable 
banyan, or burr tree, of which the 
following are the dimensions: dia- 
ineter, from 363 to 3745 leet; cirenm- 
terence of the shadow at noon, 1116 
feet; circunference of the several 
stems, 50 or 60in number, 921 fect. 
Tormerly under this tree sat a naked 
fakeer, who had ocenpied that sta- 
tion 25 years; but he did not con- 
tinne there the whole year through ; 
tor his vow obliged him tolie, during 
the four cold months, up to the neck 
in the River Ganges. 

Manowry.—A town in the Maha- 
ratfa territories, in the province of 

Sejupoor, 22 miles N. 1s. from the 
fortress of Darwar. Lat. 15°. 59”. 
N. Leng. 75°. 10’. E. 

This place originally belonged to 
Neel Kkimt Row Sindia aud his an- 
eestors, which family was dispos- 
sessed, about 35 years ago, by the 
Colapoor Rajak, who was soon aE 
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terwards expelled by the Peshwa; 
Purseram Bhow then+held the coun- 
try until the decline of his power, 
when it again fel! into the hands of 
the Colapoor Rajah. Some time 
afterwards, Doondcah Waugh’s (the 
freebooters) partizans olitained pos- 
session of it, but it was taken from 
them by General Wellesley, who 
gave it to Appah Saheb (Purseram 
Bhow’s eldest son). With him it 
only remained a year, when Appah 
Dessaye came with some troops of 
Dowlet Row Sindia’s, and turned 
him ont; since which time it has 
been held by Appah Dessave, tri- 
butary to the Peshwa. (JSS. §c.) 
Mansanror, (or Cnug Mapvan 
Take).—In the mythological poems 
of the Hindoos, mention is trequent- 
ly made of two Jakes, sitnated among 
the Himalaya Mountains, named 
the Mana Sarovara, and the Vindu 
Sarovara, from which issue several 
of their saered rivers. According 
to Prawn Poory, a travelling de- 
votee,the Mansahror Lake is situated 
on an elevated plain, covered with 
long grass, to the north of which is 
a conical hill, dedicated to Maha- 
deva. During the rains the lake is 
said to overflow, and several streams 
rsh down from the hills; but they 
soon dry up, the sacred one not ex- 
cepted. "The lake he described as 
forming an irregular oval, approach- 
ing to a circle—pilgrims being five 
days in going round the lake, which, 
from its form, appears to resemble 
the crater of a voleauo, The place 
of worship, or gombah, is to the 
south, consisting of a few huts, 
with irregular sieps down to the 
lake, trom which the Ganges issues 
with a sinall stream, which, in the 
dry season, is uot more than six 
inches deep. Aceording to the di- 
vines of ‘Tibet, four sacred rivers 
issue from the Manasarova Lake, 
viz. the Brahinapootra, the Ganges, 
the Indus, and the Sita. 
Notwithstanding these testimo- 
nics, the existence of this lake at 
all is extremely doubtful; and it ts 
known for certain, that the Ganges 
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does not proceed from it. Hindoo 
itinerant devotees have, in general, 
a great faculty at finding what they 
wish or expect; and, with the as- 
sistance of their imagination, easily 
reconcile difficulties. This part of 
Asia has not yet been visited by 
European travellers; but it is cer- 
tainly extremely desirable to ascer- 
tain whether any lake exists within 
the great Himalaya ridge, and whe- 
ther any river issnes from it, as is 
generally affirmed: and lastly, whe- 
ther that river be the Sarjew or Ala- 
canandes, there being Hiudoo an- 
thorities for both. In the best Eu- 
ropean maps this lake is placed be- 
tween the 33d and a4th degrees of 
north latitude, with a circumference 
of about 60 miles. (Colebrooke, Wil- 
ford, &c.) 

Manwas, (Janavasa).— A small 
district in the province of Gundwana, 
sitnated about the 24th degree of 
north latitnde, and still possessed by 
independent native chiets. Like the 
greater part of the province, it con- 
tinues in a very barren and unculti- 
vated state, with a thin population 
of wild inhabitants scattered over a 
great tract of country. 

Manwas.—A town in the province 
of Gundwana, the capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name, and sitnated 
95 miles S. W. by S. fron Be- 
nares. Lat. 24°. 18’. N. Long. 82°. 
SE: 

Mawnsir, (Manasara).—A_ village 
in the Seik territories, in the province 
of Lahore, 75 miles N. E. by N. from 
the city of Lahore. Lat. 32°. 50. N. 
Long. 74°. 20". EK. 'This place cou- 
sists of a few houses standing on 
the margin of a beautilul sheet of 
water, abundantly supplicd with 
fish; but, being held a sacred or 
royal property, they live unmolested. 
(Foster, ¥e.) 

Manzora, (Mansa, victorious). 
—A river in the Deccan, which rises 
in the province of Berder ; and, after 
a short but winding course, falls into 
the Godavery. 

Maratuna Istes.—A cluster of 
islands, six in number, lying off the 
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east coast of Borneo. Lat. 2°. 15’. 
N. Long. 118°. 35’. E. The largest 
has some wells of fresh water made 
by the Scoloos, who come there to 
collect biche de mar, or sea slug. 

Marawas, (Maravasa).— A dis- 
trict in the Southern Carnatic, situ- 
ated principally between the ninth 
and 10th degrees of north latitude. 
To the north it has Tanjore and the 
Polygar territory ; to the south Tin- 
nevelly ; tu the west it is bormded by 
Madura; and on the east by the sea. 
In length it may be estimated at 80 
miles, by 30 the average breadth. 

‘This district possesses consider- 
able advantages trom its maritime 
situation, from the progressive in- 
crease of its external commerce, and 
tie permanent establishment of a 
large public investment of cloth, 
which employs its manufacturers, 
and maiutains a considerable cireu- 
lating capital. The southern divi- 
sion isremarkably well supplied with 
water {rom streams and from tanks, 
where it is kept above the level of 
the country. While one body of the 
peasantry are employed in lettmg 
ont the water from the tanks, others 
are plonghing with oxen ancle deep 
in the mud, anda third set raising 
mounds round the small divisions of 
laud, to preserve a sufficient depth 
of water on the surface. Near the 
sea-coast, in general, the country is 
extremely well cnltivated, and is 
uniformly flat, and adapted for irri- 
gation. 

Like the rest of the Southern Car- 
natie, this district exhibits many re- 
niains of ancient Hindoo religious 
magnificence, consisting of temples 
built with large massive stones. At 
small distances on the public roads 
are choultries and pagodas, in the 
front of which are gigantic figures 
of richly ornamented horses, formed 
of bricks covered over with chunumn, 
and shaded by fruit and lofty ban- 
yan trees. The principal towns are 
Ramnad, Shevagunga, Armacotta, 
and 'Tripatoor. . 

At aremote period of Hindoo an- 
tiquity, this district formed a part of 
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the great Pandcan empire; but, in 
modern times, came into the pos- 
session of the rajabs of Shevamunga 
and Ramuad; the first of whom was 
called the Great Marawa, and the 
second the Little Marawa, both tri- 
butary to the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
and occasionally refractory. ‘The 
Company colleeted the tribute of 
the two Marawas lrem the year 1792; 
and, in 1801, by treaty with the Na- 
bob of Arcot, obtained the complete 
sovereignty. The district is now 
comprehended in the collectorship 
of Dindigul. (Lord Valentia, 5th 
Report, Fullarton, Mackenzie, §e. 
Sc.) 

MARELLA.—A town in the North- 
erm Carnatic, distnct of Ongole, 66 
miles N. by W. trom Nelloor, Lat. 
15°. 16’. N. Long. 79°. 35’, E. 

MarGEESEERAH.—A town in the 
Mysore Rajah’s territorics, 110 miles 
N.N. E. from Seringapatam. Lat. 
13°, 55’. N. Long. 779. 231. E. 

Manonpa.—aA small town in the 
Rajpoot territories, in the provinee 
of Ajmeer, 20 miles N. E. from the 
town of Ajmeer. Lat. 26°. 43’. N. 
Long. 75°. 7/. Ei. 

Maroots, (or Maruts). — Sce 
Borneo. 

Maros.—A Dutch settlement in 
the Island of Celebes, the chief of 
those to the north of Macassar, or 
Fort Rotterdam. Lat. 4°. 51. 8, 
Long. 119°. 35’. KE. In 1775 the 
number of necgrees, or townships, 
over which the Dutch Company's 
mfluence, and the authurity of their 
resident extended, was 370, the 
greatest part of ihe inhabitants were 
Buggesses, and very indnstrions in 
agriculture. ‘These people have their 
own chiefs, who are appomted by 
the King of Boni; but they wee 
liable to the Dutch for a tax, which 
consisted of the 1Uth part uf the rice 
harvest. (Stavorinus, Sc.) 

Marvrasan, (JJandema). —A tlis- 
trict in the Birman empire, situated 
principally between the 15th and 
17th degrees of north latitude. Ves- 
sels bound from the Straits of Ma- 
lacca, Prince of Wales Island, and 
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other castern parts, frequently get 
entangled in the Bay of Martaban 
among the shoals, whence a retreat 
is very diflicult, as the tides flow 
with such strength, and flow so high, 
as to render anchors nearly useless. 
(Symes, Se.) 

Manrranan.—A sea-port town in 
the Birman empire, the capital of a 
district of the simme name. Lat. 16° 
30’. N. Long. 97°. 30’. E. This was 
onee a place of cousiderable size 
and commerce, but snffered during 
the wars of the Birmans with the 
Peguers and Siamese. Vish maws 
and shark fins are procured here for 
the China market. 

Marwar, (A/arvar).—A large di- 
vision of the Ajimeer province, situ- 
ated principally between the 26th 
and 28th degrees of north latitude, 
but, in modern times, better known 
as the Rajah of Joudpoov’s territe- 
nies. In turmer times, the term Mar- 
war, as Nichiding the town and 
fortresss of Ajmeer, became almost 
syltonimous with that of the pro- 
vince. By Abul Fazel, in 1582, it 
is described as follows : 

* Marwar is in length 100 coss, 
and in breadth 60 coss. Sirear Aj- 
mecr, Jondepoor, Sarowy, Nagore, 
and Beykaneer are dependent oi it. 
The Rhatore tribe have inhabited 
this division for ages. Here are 
nity forts, of which the following 
are the most famous, viz. Ajmeer, 
Joudepoor, Bicanerc, Jelmecr, Amer- 
kote, and Jyenagur.” 

Masutipatam, (Mausalipatan).— 
A. sea-port town tn the Northern 
Cirears, district of Candapilly. Lat. 
16°. 6, N. Long. 819 11. E. 

The fort of Alasulipatam is an ob- 
long square figure, 800 yards by 600, 
situated in the inidst of a salt_ mo- 
rass, close to an inlet or eanal, which, 
opemng a commnnication with the 
sea and the Krishna, enlarges the 
means of detence without exposing 
the works tu am imimediate naval at- 
tack, as no ships can come within 
reach of cannon-shot, nor any ap- 
proaches be made on the land side, 
except between the uerth and east, 
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points of the compass. The pettah, 
or town of Masulipatam, is situated 
a mile and a half to the north-west 
of the fort, on a plot of ground 
rising above the furt; across which 
the communication between this 
ground and the fort is by a straight 
causeway 2000 yards in length. ‘The 
town is very extensive, and its site 
en the further side is bounded by 
another morass—both of which are 
miry, even in the driest season. 

YVhe shore at Masnlipatam is still, 
and it is the only port from Cape 
Comorin on which the sca does not 
beat with a strong surf, and capable 
of receiving vessels of 300 tons bur- 
then. It early became a port of 
commercial resort, and still carnes 
on an extensive forcign commerce ; 
but, notwithstanding the fertility of 
the adjacent country, watered by 
numerous small rivers and channels 
from the krishna and Godavery, 
Jarge quantities of rice are amnually 
imported for the consumption of the 
inhabitants. Masulipatam has long 
been famous for chintzes, but, al- 
though much cheaper, they are nei- 
ther so handsome, nor of so goed a 
quality, as the European chintzes. 
The former is an article of very ge- 
neral wear all over Persia, and there 
is a considerable trade carried on be- 
tween that port and the Gulf of 
Persia. ; 

The trade of Masulipatam ex- 
tends very little beyond the ports of 
Caleutia and Bussorah, in the Per- 
sian Gulf, and with those places it 
is principally confined to the article 
of piece goods; to the latter the ex- 
pert of cloth is very considerable. 
froin Caleutta ere imported rice, 
raw silk, shawls, rum, and sugar ; 
aud between this place aud the 
Maldives Islands chintz goods and 
sift, to a small extent, have been 
exchanged for cocoa nuts. 

The total value of imports, from 
the Ist of May, 1811, to the 30th of 
April, 1812, 418,235 rupces; of 
which 306,809 was from places be- 
yond the tetritorics of the Madras 
government, viz. 
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Trom Balasore - - - - 17,526 
Calentta - - - - 244,00] 
MaldivesIslands - 14,535 


Various places - - 30,948 


Arcot ra pees 306,809 


The total value of the exports, 
from the Ist of May, 18t1, to the 
30th of April, 1812, was 2,136,298 
rupees; of which 1,847,733 rupees 
was to places beyond the territories 
of the Madras government, viz. 


To Caleutta- - - - - 24,165 
Chittagong - - - - 2,196 
Bussorah - - - ~-4,239,747 
Maldives Isles - - - 7,308 
Various places - - 14,257 


- Arcotrupees 41,847,733 


In the course of the above period 
755 vessels aud eratt, measuring 
31,277 tons, arrived; and 727 ves- 
sels and craft, measuring 31,048 
tons, departed. 

Masnlipatam was conquered by 
the Bhamenee sovereigns of the 
Deccan so carly as A. D. 1480. In 
1669 the French established a fac- 
tory here; and, in 1751, reccived 
possession of the town and_ fort, 
when they modernized the defences, _ 
and improved it very much. It was 
taken trom them hy storm on the 
night of the 7th April, 1759, by the 
British troops under the conmmand 
of Colonel Fordi; the garrison which 
surrendered amounted to 500 Juro- 
peans, and 2537 sepoys and topasses, 
beivg considerably more numerous 
than the assailants. After this event 
the town and adjoining district were 
ceeded to the British, with whom 
they have remained ever since, and 
now form one of the five collector- 
ships into which the Northern Cir- 
ears were subdivided, on the intro- 
duction of the Bengal revenue and 
judicial system in 1803. 

‘Lrayelling distance from Calentta, 
764 miles; from Delhi, 1084; from 
Madras, 292; and from Hyderabad, 
203 miles. (Orme, J. Grant, Ie- 
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ports, Malcolm, White, Ferishta, 


ftennel, Sc.) 

Masnatr Iste.—One of the Phi- 
lippines, lying due south of the large 
Island ef Luzon, er Lueconia, and 
on the route of the Galleon trom 
Acapuleo to Manilla. In length it 
may be estimated at 60 miles, by 17 
the average breadth. 

Mascav Iste.—An island separat- 
ed froin the district of Chittagong in 
Bengal by a narrow strait, and si- 
tuated between the 2tst and 22d 
degrees of north Iatitnde. Tnfdength 
it may be estimated at 15 miles, by 
10 the average breadth. It is com- 
prehended in the jurisdiction of the 
Chittagong magistrate, but is thinly 
inhabited, and indiflerently cultivat- 
ed. Small oysters of an excellent 
flavour are procured here, and occa- 
sionally sea turtle. 

Masuanacur, (Mfahesa-nagar).— 
An Afghan town in the provinee of 
Cabul, situated on the east side of 
the small river Sewal, about 30 
miles west from the Indus, Lat. 
33°. 47". N. Long: 71°. 6’. E. 

Maswey.—A town in the Nabob 
of Onde’s territories, district of 
Lucknow, 16 miles N. N. E. from 
the city of Lucknow. Lat. 27° 4’. 
N. Long. 80° 40’. B. 

Marnvura—aA town in the pro- 
vinee of Agra, situated on the cast 
side of the Juma, 30 miles N. b. 
by N. from the city of Agra. Lat. 
Miers. N. Longe 77°37. Lh 

This place is much celebrated and 
venerated by the Himdloos, as the 
seene of the birth and early adven- 
tures of their favourite deity Krish- 
ha; and in the Mahomimedan in- 
vasion became one of the first ob- 
jeets of their attention, having been 
taken and destroyed by Mahmood 
ot Ghizni so early as A. D. 1018, It 
was subsequently rebuilt, and orna- 
mented with several rich temples, 
the most magnificent of which was 
erected by Bheer Singh Deo, the 
Rajah of Ooreha, and cost 36 lacks 
of rnpees. This edifice was after- 
wards razed by Aurengzehe, who 
erected a mosqne with the materials 

20 
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on the spot. In the fort are still to 
be seen the remains of an astrono- 
mical observatory, binlt by Rajah 
Jeysingh of Jeynagur on the banks 
of the Jinina. 

Mathura continued subject to the 
Mogul government until its dissolu- 
tion, after which it experienced many 
misfortunes, particutarly in 1756, 
when Ahmed Shah Abdalli inflicted 
a general massacre on the inhabit- 
ants. ‘Fowards the conclusion of 
the 18th century, with the rest of 
the Agra province, it came into the 
possession of the Muaharatta Sindia 
family, who coutided it to their com- 
mander-in-chief, General Perron, as 
part of his jaghire for the support of 
his forees, ‘This officer made it his 
head quarters, strengthened the de- 
tences, and established here his prin- 
cipal cannon foundery ; it was, how- 
ever, taken possession of withort re- 
sistance by the Britishin September, 
1803, and -has remained with them 
ever slice, 

Mathura and Bindrabnnd, in the 
vicinity, still continue the resort of 
Hindoo votaries; but they exhibit. 
no remains of architectural magnifi- 
cence similar to that exhibited in the 
temples of the Carnatic. There are 
a multitude of sacred monkies of a 
large sort fed here, and supported 
hy a stipend bestowed by Madhajce 
Sindia, One of them was lame trom 
an accidental hurt; and, in conse- 
quence of this resemblance to his 
patron, who was lame also from a 
wound received at the battle of Pa- 
niput, was treated with additional 
respect. In 1808 two young cavalry 
officers ‘imadvertently shot at them, 
and were iminediately attacked by 
the priests and devotecs, and coim- 
pelled to attempt to cross the Jumma 
ou their clephaut, in which endea- 
vour they both perished. The fish 
in the River Jimna, which winds 
along the borders ot Mathura, are 
equally protected hy the Hindoo 
tuith, and are frequently seen to rise 
tu the surthee as if expecting to be 
fed. (Scott, Turner, Hiater, Ayd, 
$e. $e.) 
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Marursa.—A_ small fort and vil- 
lage near the southern extremity of 
Ceylon, Lat. 5°, 52’. N. Long. 80°. 
35’. E. The country round this place 
abounds with elephants, and it is 
here they are principally caught for 
exportation,—e general hunt taking 
place, by order of government, cvery 
three or tour years. In 1797, at one 
hunt, 176 elephants were taken, a 
number never exceeded at any one 
time. 

Matura lies nearly at the south- 
ernmost extremity of Ceylon, and, 
owing to the nature of the country 
to the castward, there is no other 
Evropean settlement nearer than 
Batacolo, at the distance of 60 miles. 
‘The country which lies between these 
two places presents the wildest ap- 
pearance ; on which account those 
who are obliged to go on business 
from Colunibo to Batacolo prefer 
going by sea; or, if the season be 
unfavourable, they rather take the 
circuitous route by the west and 
north-west coast of the island. "The 
savage Bedahs are found in the 
woods in this neighbourhood. (Per- 
cival, Sc.) 

Alarwar.—A district in the Mah- 
aratta territories, in the province of 
Khandesh, and sitnated between the 
21st and 22d degrees of north lati- 
tude. The principal river is the ‘Pup- 
tee, which bounds it im the south 
west; and the chief towns are Sul- 
tanpoor and Akranny. 

Mawsettypoor, (Mahabalépura). 
—A small town in the province of 
Bahar, district of Bahar, situated on 
the east side of the Soane River, 35 
miles S.W. from Patna, Lat. 25° 
20’. N. Long. 84° 50". E.  Accord- 
ing to tradition, this was onee a 

.country seat of Maha Bali’s, ronnd 
which a town was formed. (1Vi- 
ford, Se.) 

MazaGone, (Mahesa-grama).—A 
Portuguese village on the Island of 

Zombay, where there is a good dock 
for small ships, and two tolerably 
handsome Roman Catholic churches. 
The mangoes are so famous for their 
exccllence, that they were formerly 
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sent to Delhi, during the reign of 
Shah Jehan. 

Merancuner, (Miahkganj).— A 
town in the Nabob of Onde’s do- 
minions, built by the late Almass 
Ali Khan, and formerly the capital 
of his district. ‘The outer wall is of 
mud, and encloses several large 
clumps of mangoe trees and spots 
of eultivated ground. The inner 
wall is of brick, not very high, with 
towers of the same at small dis- 
tances, and holes in the parapet for 
musketry. During the life of Al- 
mass it was in a flourishing con- 
dition, but now partakes of the ge- 
neral decay. ‘That chief kept here 
his park of artillery, which consisted 
of 40 pieces ; some of large calibre, 
with ammunition-waggons, and bul- 
locks in proportion. The scite of 
the town is a flat, butit has asmall 
lake on two sides of it, which serves 
for a ditch. When Saadet Ali, the 
present Nabob of Oude, succeeded 
to the throne, and first visited Al- 
mass Ali Khan at this place, he re- 
ceived, as a nnzzer (offering), alack 
of rupees, piled up as a seat for his 
highness, which he did not omit to 
carry with him. (Lord Valentia. §c.) 

Meanree.—A fishing village in 
the province of Sinde, district of 
Tatta, situated about four miles east 
from the town of Tatta. Lat. 24° 
44', N. ; 

Opposite to this place the Indus 
is about a mile wide, and has three 
fathoms water. ‘Three miles cast of 
this place is another village, where 
the Indus is abont a mile and a quar- 
ter broad, and continues so for about 
two miles; after which it becomes 
narrower, notexceeding three-fourths 
of a mile wide, with four or five fa- 
thoms water. 

Meaneis Istes.—A_ cluster of 
small islands in the Easiern Scas, 
situated about the 5th degree of 
north latitude, and the 127th of cast 
longitvde., 'The inhabitants of Na- 
nusa, one of the largest, are chiefly 
employed in boat-building. (Jor- 
rest, Sc.) ; 

Muany, (Miani).—A town in the 
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province of Lahore, 128 miles W. 
N. W. from the city of Lahore. Lat. 
32°. 10. N. Long. 72°. 15’. E. 

Mupuck, (Madhuca).—A district 
in the Nizam’s dominions, in the pro- 
vinee af Hyderabad, situated about 
the 1sth degree of north latitude. 
‘The principal towns ave Mednek and 
Satanagur, and the chief river the 
Manzoru. 

Mepuck.—A town in the province 
of Hyderabad, in the Nizamn’s domi- 
nions, 50 miles N.N. W. from the 
city of Hideradad. Lat. 179. 50% 
N. Long. 75°. 20". 1. 

MEEGNEOUNG-YAY. (07 Crocodile 
Town). —A town in the Birman em- 
pire, situated on the cast side of the 
Jrawaddy. Lat. 19°. 534 N. Long. 
94°. 50’. KE. ‘This is a place of cou- 
siderable trade, from whieh riec, gar- 
lic, onions, and oil, are exported. 
The farms are neat—each of them 
containing four or tive cottages, bet- 
ter built than honses in the towns 
usually are, and feneed round to re- 
ceive the cattle, of which there is 
great abundance. ‘The fields are di- 
vided by thorn hedges, the low 
grounds prepared for nee, and the 
high planted with leguminous plants, 
or icft for pasture. GSymes, Sc.) 

Miuenass.—Sce JasGuur. 

MEERAT, (Meerta)—aA town in 


the province of Ajmecr, district of 


Joudpoor, 36 miles west from the 
city of Ajmeer, Lat. 26°. 38/. N. 
Long. 74°. 14". E. ‘This place be- 
longs to the Joudpoor Rajah, and is 
the bonudary between his territories 
and those of Dowlet Row Sindia in 
this provinee. 

AIEERCASERAL—A small town in 


the province of Bengal, district of 


Chittagong, 35 miles N. by W. from 
the town of Islamabad. Lat, 22°. 

45, Tong. 91°. 30’. Ti. 
Neercoor, (Wireuta, the Amcer’s 
Cuff).—A small Afghan town in the 
province of Cabul. 55 imiics west 
from Ghigni, Let.389.31 \. Long, 
67°. 30", FE. ‘The climate bere is so 
cold, that sometimes so carly as the 
end of September water freezes so- 
hdly when exposed im a copper ves- 
2 Oe 
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sel suspended from acamel. (Fos- 
ter, Sc.) 

MeerJaow, (Midijay).—A town 
in the province of Canara, 80 miles 
S.S. E. from Goa. Lat. 14°. 27’, N. 
Long. 74°. 36’. E. "The proper naine 
of this place is Midijay, but corrupt- 
ed in the pronunciation by the Ma- 
hommedans. Meerjaow suffered 
much ina siege by Hyder, and still 
remains in a ruinous condition. Ou 
the south side of the River Tari- 
hilay isa small town named Hegada, 
where tlie river, seven miles from the 
sea, in the month of february, is 700 
yards across. The forests, about six 
miles to the east of Meerjaow, spon- 
taneously produce black pepper. 
They contain few teak trees, but 
cassia and wild nutmegs are com- 
mon, As the latter ripen, the mon- 
Kies eat the onter rind, 

Dr. Robertson thinks this is the 
Musiris of the aneicits; fromwhence 
they exported a varicty of silk stuffs, 
rich perfumes, tortoicc-shell, differ- 
cut Kinds of transparent gems, espe- 
cially diamonds, and Jarge quantities 
of pepper. Execpt thie latter, none 
of the artieles above enumerated are 
at present produced in the country 
adjacent to Meevyjaow. (2. Bucha- 
ua, Dr. Robertson, Ye.) 

MerGo, or Putco Meco Iste.—A 
very small island, situated off the 
western coast of Sumatra. Lat. 4% 
S. Long. 101° 5! E. 

This island is called Pulo Mego 
(or Cloud ksland) by the Malays, and 
Triste, or Isle de Recif, by the Eu- 
ropeaas, It is small and uninkabit- 
ed, end, like many others in tiese 
seas, isnearly surrounded by a coral 
reef, with a Jagune in rhe centre. 
On the borders of the lagune there is 
alittle vegetable mond just aoove 
the level of the sca, where grow suine 
species of timber ices. 

All the smali tow istatds whieh 
lie off the western coast of Sunnmtra 
are shirfed uew the sea beach so 
thickly with cocoa unt trees, that 
their branches touch cach other; 
whilst the interior parts, (hough not 
ou a higher level, ive cntirely ivce 
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from them. When uninhabited, as 
is the case with Pulo Mego, the iuts 
become a prey to the rats and squir- 
rels, unless when occasionally dis- 
turbed by the crews of vessels which 
go thither to colleet cargoes tor the 


market on the mainland. (Mars- 
den, Sc.) 
MecGna River.—This river is 


formed by the junction of numerous 
streains issuing from the mouitains 
which torm the northern boundary 
of the district of Sylhet in Bengal; 
but its course is short, and its bulk 
small, until its coufluence with the 
Brahmapootra, about Lat. 24° 10”, 
N. after which ft absorbs the name 
of the latter, aud communicates its 
own, Lighteen miles S. KE. from 
Dacea it is joined by the Issamutty, 
bringing the collected waters of the 
Dullasery, Boorigaunga (old Ganges), 
Luckia, and many smaller rivers, the 
aggregate forming an expanse of 
water resembling an inland sea. 
From heuce the course of the Megua 
isS.S. E. until it approaches the sca, 
when its volume is augmented by 
the great Ganges, and they conujoint- 
ly roll their muddy tide into the Bay 
of Bengal. Many islands are formed 
from the sediment deposited by this 
vast body of water, amongst which 
number are Dokkinshabazpoor (30 
miles by 12), Hattia, Sundeep, and 
Bamony. 

The sand and mud banks extend 
30 miles beyond these islands, and 
rise 11 Many phices within a few feet 
of the surface. Some fiture genera- 
tion will probably see these banks 
rise abuve water, and succeeding 
ones possess and cultivate them ; but 
while the river is forming new islands 
at its mouth, if is sweeping away 
and altering old ones in the npper 
part of its course. In the chammels 
between the islands, the height of 
the bore (the perpendicular influx of 
the tide) is said to exceed 12 feet. 
After the tide is fairly past the islands 
the bore is but little seen, except in 
some narrow channels formed by 
sand banks, the breadth of the main 
stream admitting the influx of the 
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tide without any lateral impressiat, 
( Rennel, Sc.) 

Mrainpry, (Mahendrt),—Yhis ri- 
ver issnes from a small lake in the 
province of Gujrat, near the town of 
Dungerpoor, and alter passing the 
city of Ahmedabad falls into the 
Gulfof Cambay, having perfurmed a 
wmiding course of about 190 miles. 

Meniawun.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, district of Ko- 
rah, 55 miles S. W. from Lucknow. 
Lat. 269.18’. N. Long. 80°. 20’. E. 

Menwis.—-Vhe term Mehwas 
ought only to he applied to that part 
of the province of Gujrat nained the 
Kakreze ; but of late years ‘Theraud 
and both the Neyers have been in- 
eluded in the denomination, owing 
to the disorderly state of society. 
The word Mehwas literally siguifies 
the residenee of thieves; but it is 
now used to desiguate a country 
through which it is diflicnlt to pass, 
from whatever cause, The villages 
in this country greatly resemble cach 
other. ‘There are afew dled houses, 
but the majority are in the shape of 
a bee-hive thatched, and exhibits a 
miserable appearance beth within 
aud without. Besides the fainily, it 
usually allords shelter to a horse and, 
a couple of bullocks or cows. 

In this turbulent region any chief 
who ean mnster 20 horsemen claims 
and extorts a tribute from villages 
belonging to a power on which he 
acknowledges himself to be depend- 
ent, and to which he pays tribute- 
Therand levies contributions trom 
the villages in the Sanjore «district of 
Joudpoor, from Wow, and trom 
many villages in Rahdunpoor. Mer- 
chauts travelling in the Mehwas pay 
stated sums of money to particular 
Coolces, who ensure their safety as 
far as a certain place, but beyond 
these linits pillage immediately. Ja- 
majee of 'Therah, abont 45 years ago, 
resolved to build sinall fortified posts 
to eheck the Mehwas, bnt it appears 
without the desired success. 

The Rajpouts of this part of Gujrat 
have nearly become Mahomainedans, 
they have adopted so many custems 
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peculiar to seelarians of that faith. 
"Pheir attendants are chiefly Mahom- 
medans, and, like the Jharvalis of 
Cutch, they have no seruple in eat- 
ine what has been cooked by a Ma- 
hommedan, or even of eating with 
him. (A/aemurdo, “e.) 

Venxoorn.—A mountainous dis- 
trict in the tervitones of the Nagpoor 
Rajah, in the province of Berar, si- 
tuated about the 22d degree of north 
fatitude, By Abul Pazel, in 1582, 
it is described as tollows: 

* Mehkoor is a populous country, 
situated between two of the south- 
eru range of mountains of this son- 
bah, one of whith is called Bundeh 
(Vindhya), and on the top of it are 
the followmg forts, viz. Raweel, Ner- 
nallah, Meelgur, Beroosha, Mecha- 
wee, and Ramghor.” 

MeLAH.—A town in the Rajpoot 
territories, in the provinee of Ajmeer, 
48 miles S. S. i. from Joudpoor. 
Potro 10 N. Lone. 73°. 33. 1. 

Meckapoor.—A town in the Ni- 
gins territories, In the provinee of 
Berar, 28 miles 8S. FE. from Boorhan- 
poor, Lat. 21° 4. N. Long. 76°. 
30%, EE. 

Menanecstow, (Menancabau).— 
This state, or empire, as it is usually 
called, is situated in the Island of 
Sumatra, under the equinoctial line, 
beyond the western range of high 
mountains, and nearly in the centre 
of the island. Tu ancient times its 
jurisdiction is understood to have 
comprehended the whole of Sumatra ; 
in more modern times its limits were 
included between the river of Palem- 
bang and that of Siak on the castern 
side of the island; and,on the west- 
ern side, between those of Manjuta 
(near Indrapur) and Singkel, where 
it borders on the independent eoun- 
iry of the Battas. 

‘Fhe present seat, or more proper- 
ly sents, of this divided voveruiment 
lie at the buek of a mountainons dis- 
trict named 'Piga-blas-hoto (signify- 
ing the 13 fortified and confederated 
towns), inland frem the settlement 
of Padang. "Phe country is deseribed 
as a large plain, surrounded by hills, 
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producing much gold, clear of wood, 
and comparatively well cultivated, 
Although nearer {o the western 
coast, its communication with the 
eastern side is mueh facilitated by 
water carriage, Which consists of a 
large lake, said to be 30 miles in 
length, from whieh ariver flows cast- 
ward, which afterwards takes the 
naine of Indragiri. Along this, as 
well as the other two great rivers of 
Siak to the northward, aud Jambee 
to the sonthward, the navigation is 
frequent, the banks being well peo- 
pled with Malay colonies. 

When Sumatra was first visiled 
by European navigators, this state 
must have been in its decline, as ap- 
pears froin the politieal importance 
at that period of the kings of Achin, 
Pedir, and Pissey, who still acknow- 
ledged the Lanperor of Menaneabow 
as their lord paramount. 

In consequence of disturbances 
whieh ensued upon the death of sul- 
tan Alif in 1780, without direet heirs, 
the government beeame divided 
amoug three chiefs, presumed to 
have been of the royal family, and 
in that state it continues to the pre- 
seut time, Pasaman, a populous 
country, and rich in gold, cassia, and 
caviphor, now discktims all manner 
of dependence. Each of these sul- 
tans assemed all the royal titles, 
without any allusion to competitors, 
and assert all the ancient rights and 
prerogatives of the empire, which are 
not disputed so long as they are not 
wttemmpted to be eurried into force. 
Their authority greatly resembles 
that of the sovereign pontiils of 
Rome during the latter centuries, 
‘The members of the family are held 
suered, and treated with such a de- 
gree of superstitions awe by the 
country people, that they submit to 
be insulted, plundered, and even 
wonnded hy them, without making 
resistance, ‘The titles and epithets 
assumed by the sultans are the very 
climax of intlated absurdity, and his 
salute ouly one gui; i# being sup 
posed that ne additional mumber 
could convey an acequate idea of 
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respect—by which expedicnthe also 
saves his gunpowder. 
_ The immediate subjects of this 
empire, properly denominated Ma- 
Jays, are all of the Mahommedan re- 
ligion, Menaneabow being regarded 
as the supreme seat of civil and re- 
ligious anthority in this part of the 
east; aud, next to a voyage to 
Mecca, to have visited its metropo- 
lis, siainps aman learned, and con- 
fers ihe character of superior sanc- 
tity. The first Sultan of Menanea- 
bow is by some supposed to have 
been a «hercef, or descendant of the 
prophet; but tradition claims an an- 
tiqnity to this empire, far beyond the 
probable era of the establishment of 
the Mahommedan religion in Sn- 
matra. It is more probable, there- 
fore, that the empire was instrneted 
and converted, but not conquered, 
by people from Arabia. "The super- 
stitious veneration attaclied to the 
family extends, not only where Ma- 
hommedanism prevails, but among 
the Battas, and other people still 
unconverted to that faith. 

The arts in general are carried to 
a greater degree of perfection by the 
Malays of Menaneabow, than by any 
other natives of Sumatra. They are 
the sole fabricators of the exquisite, 
delicate gold and silver filagree. 
From the earliest period they have 
manufactured arms for their own 
use, and to supply the northern in- 
habitants of the island, who are most 
warlike, which trade they still con- 
tinuc—smelting, forging, and pre- 
pariug, by a process of their own, 
the iron and steel for this purposc, 
although nich is at the same time 
purehased from Europeans. The 
use of cammon in this and other parts 
of India is mentioned by the oldest 
Portugese historians, and it must, 
eonscquently, have been knowii there 
before the discovery of the passage 
by the Cape of Good Hlope. Their 
guns are of the sort called match- 
locks, well tempered, aud of the 
justest bore, as is proved by the ex- 
eellence of ihe aim. Gunpowder 
they make in creat quantities; but, 
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either from the injudicions propor- 
tion of the ingredients, or the im- 
perfect granulation, it is very de- 
fective in strength. Their other 
Weapons are spears, lances, swords, 
and a small stilcito, chiefly used for 
assassination. ‘The ercese is a spe- 
cies of dagger, of a piculiar con- 
struetion, very generally worn, being 
stuck in front, through the folds ofa 
belt. The blade is about 14 inches 
in length, not straight, nor uni- 
formly curving, but waving in and 
out, which probably may render a 
wound given withit the more fatal. It 
is uot smoothed or polished like Ln- 
ropeat weapons, and the temper 1s 
nicommonly hard. ‘his instrument 
is very richly and beantifully orna- 
mented, andits value is supposed to 
be enhanced in proportion io the 
number of persons it has slain, The 
custom of poisoning them is but 
rarely practised in modern times. 

The warklike operations of this 
people are earried on rather in the 
way of ambuseade, and the sur- 
prising of straggling parties, than 
open combat. Horses are but litile 
used, on account of the nature of 
the country, and the ranjaus, or 
sharp-pointed stakes, which are 
plauted im all the roads and passes. 
"The breedis small, well made, hardy, 
and vigorous, and never shod. The 
soldiers serve without pay, but the 
plunder they ebtain is thrown into 
one common stock, and divided 
among them. The govermnent, like 
ibat of all Malay states, is fonnded 
on principles entirely fendal. ‘Phe 
sovercign is styled Rajah, Maha 
Yajah, Jang de Pertuan, or Suitan. 

Near to the hot mineral springs at 
Priaman is a large stone, or rock, 
on which are engraved characters, 
supposed by the natives to be Eu- 
ropean; but this appears impro- 
hable, as the European arms never 
penetrated into this conniry. It may 
possibly prove a Llindoo monument, 
for it has not yet beet seen or exa- 
mined by any native of Europe. 
(Marsden, §¢.) 

Menpyouaut, (Mhendi-ghat). — 
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A town in the province of Agra, 
situated on the west side of the 


Ganges, 60 miles W. by N. from 
Lucknow, Lat. 279°. 3". N. Long. 


9YP +5 os Tie = Oe 

his place consists of two ba- 
zars, protected by two nmi forts, 
each about one mile in- circum. 
ference, and formerly, for some 
time, the residence of Almass Ati 
Khan. Indigo is cultivated in 
this neighbourlivod to so cousider- 
able an extent, that, in 1798, one 
Enropean ianufacture produced 
and sent to Europe 800 maunds (of 
80 libs each), ‘Phe country, being 
then subject to the Nabob .of Onde, 
Was in so disorderly a state, that he 
was obliged {0 surronnd his works 
with a small mud fort, to protect 
them trom ihe depredations of (ie 
handitti, with which the province 
then swarmed. (Zennait, Se.) 

Mrr.—A_ town in the province of 
Cutch, sitnated about 15 miles south 
from Luckput Bunder, and on the 
route from that place to the port of 
Mandavee, in the Gulf of Cutch, 
Lat. 23°, 32’. N. 

‘Two miles W.S. W. from Mer is 
a village named Dainmon, ‘The 
country between them is well culti- 
vated with banyan trees, growing 
near the tanks. Vo the sonth of this 
the soil is sandy, and the lands co- 
vered with the bauble and milk 
bushes. 

Merar.—A town in the province 
of Delhi, 32 miles N, ES. tom the 
city of Delhi. Lat. 26°. 1’. N. Long. 
77°. 33’ Li. 

This place must have been of some 
note among the Llindoos prior to 
the Mahommedan invasion, as it is 
mentioned among the first conquests 
of Mahmood of Ghizni, A. D. 1018, 
It is subseguentiy, in the year 1240, 
said to have resisted the army of 
Turmecherin Khan, a descendant of 
Gengis Khans, but, 1399, was taken 
and destroyed by Timour. On the 
departure of this conqueror it was 
rebuilt, and is now the capital of 
one of the districts, into which the 
British possessions in the doab of 
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the Ganges and Jima were subdi- 
vided. On account of its gcogra- 
phical position, it was, in 16U9, 
fixed upon as one of the principal 
military stations under the Bengsl 
Presidency. 

Menrcana.—A large village in tie 
country of the Coorg oy Raj: ih, of 
which it is the capital, s situated 72 
mules EH. from ete Lat. 
12° 30°. N. Long. 58". Li. 

Merrcu.—a sea- eS pu 2 the 
Birman dominions, Lat. 1. 
N. Long. 98°, 25’. E. This =e 
formerly belonged to the Siamese ; 
but, in 1759, was taken from them 
by Alompra, the founder of the pre- 
sent Birman dynasty. In 1791 it 
was besieged by the Siamese, but 
relieved by the Birmaus wher re- 
duced to the last extremity. The 
French cruizers used formerly to 
frequent King’s Island, near Mer- 
gui, to procure provisions and wa- 
ter. The principal imports are Ma- 
dras picce goods, tobaceo, and coarse 
iron cuilery ; the exports, rice, ivory, 
and tin—in addition to which abun- 
dance of excellent spars and timber 
might be procured; but the whole 
commerce is insignificant. (Symes, 
Lorrest, Se.) 

Mercui ARrcHIPreLaco, — These 
islands extend 135 miles trom north 
to sonth along the coast of "Vanasse- 
rim and the Isthmus of the Malay 
Peninsula, with a strait between 
them and the main land from 15 to 
30 miles broad, haying good anchor- 
age, good soundings, “and regular 
tides the whole we ay. “Phese islands 
are generally separated by bold 
channels ; some of them are roeky, 
some hilly, and others flat; but, ia 
gencral, covered with trees on good 
soil, and in a climate always favour- 
able to vegetation. In the surround- 
ing seas there are plenty of fish, and 
the roeks whieh border the isiand 
are encrusted with a small delicate 
oyster, Aft spring fides the rise is 
12 feet, and the vicinity of the con- 
tinent modcrates the very fresh gules 
that prevail in the Bay of Bengal 
during the south-west monsoon. 
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The soil and climate of the Mer- 
gui Isles are so good, that it is pro- 
bable Enropean vegetables and tro- 
pieal fruits would thrive here; but 
it does not appear that at present 
they possess either; not even the 
cocoa mit, which usually plants it- 
self, although the islands are so well 
adapted for their production, and 
they are so abundant in the Nico- 
bars, about 250 miles to the S. W. 
They are covered with a great va- 
riety of tall timbcr trees, partica- 
larly the Malay poon tree, which is 
excellent for masts; but it is not 
yet ascertained whether or nut they 
contain the teak. As yet, the Mer- 
gui Islands have only been explored 
along the sea-coast; but, trom the 
concurrent testimonies of navigators, 
it may be inferred, that a great pro- 
portion of them are not only unin- 
habited by human beings, but almost 
destitute of quadrnpeds. Captain 
Vorrest, dnriung a maritime sarvey 
of considerable duration, never saw 
any, but onserved sometimes the 
impression of their feet; and once 
his scamen noticed what they sup- 
posed to be elephants’ dimg. The 
town of Mergiu is situated on an 
island formed by branches of the Ta- 
nasscrim River, which, more pro- 
perly, appcrtains to the continent 
than to Archipelago, to which it 
has given its name. Malay prows 
occasionally frequent the Mergui 
Islands. The Island of St. Matthew, 
in Lat. 9°. 55’. N. is recommended 
by Captain Lorrest as the most suit- 
able tor an establishment, which 
might,if necessary, be effected with- 
out infringing the rights of the Bir- 
mans, Who have never taken pos- 
session of those, the most distant 
from the main land, and very pro- 
bably do not know of their exist- 
ence. (forrest, § ce.) 

Mernitcu, (Marichi, producing 
Pepper).—A town in the provinec 
of Bejapoor, sitnated on the banks 
of the Kvishna, 130 miles S. E. from 
Poonah. Sat. 16°. 564. N. Long. 
75°. 1. Vicfore the Mahommedan 
invasion this was the capital of a 
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Hindoo prineipality ; but, in modern 
times, it has been the capital of dif- 
ferent Maharatta chieftains, such as 
Purseram, Bhow, and Rastia; and 
is a town of considerable extent and 
importance. It was taken by Hyder 
in 1778, but not retained by hnn. 
At present it is the head-quarters of 
Chintaman Row, one of the prin- 
cipal Sonthern Jaghiredars under the 
Maharatia Peshwa. 

Merup, (Sfaruda).—A town be- 
longing to the Peshwa, in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, 44 miles S. FE. 
from Poonah. Lat. 18° 15. N. 
Long. 74°. 86’. E. This place is 
also named Amravati, andisa large 
town enclosed with a high wall, and 
commanded by a fort on its northem 
side, in which there is said to bea 
gun as large as those at the city of 
Bejapoor. (Moor, §c.) 

Mewar.—A Rajpoot district in 
the province of Ajmeer, situated 
principally between the 25th and 
26th degrees of north latitude, and 
occasionally named Chitore and 
Odeypoor, although it is properly 
only a subdivision of the iatter. By 
Abul Pazel, in 1582, it is described 
as follows: 

“ \eywar contains 10,000villages, 
and the whole sircar of Chitore is 
dependant on it. It is 40 cosses 
long, and 30 broad, and has three 
very considerable forts, viz. Chitore, 
Coombhere, and Mandel. In Chaow- 
ra is an iron mine, and in Jainpoor, 
alid some places dependant on Man- 
del, are copper mines.” 

The general surface of this district 
is hilly, but not mountainous, al- 
thongh it abounds in naturally strong 


positions. The soil is fertile in 
general, brt in many places so 


strongly impregnated with sali and 
nitre, that the water in many wells, 
and even in some of the smaller n- 
vers, is brackish during the dry sea- 
son, It occasionally happens, that, 
a few yards distant from a brackish 
well there is another, the water of 
Which is sweet. ‘The productions of 
this territory are wheat, rice, sugar, 
barley, and other grains and escu- 
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Fents; besides which, camels and 
horses, of a good quality, are reared, 
The prineipal maimtfactures are 
matehloeks, swords, and cotton 
cloth of a coarse fabric. ‘The im- 
ports aud exports correspond with 
those of Jyenagur. The European 
and Persian articles come by the 
way of Gujrat, Jessclmere, and 
Pawlee ; and the imports from the 
Decean by Seronge, Qojain, and Tn- 
dore. The principal towus are 
Odcypoor, Shapoorah, and Bilarah ; 
and the chief river the Banass. 

Vhis district is at preseut pos- 
sessed by numerous petty Rajypoot 
chicfs, fendatorics tothe Rannah of 
Odeypoor, but under a degree of 
subjection scareely amore than no- 
minal, and in a state of perpetual 
hostility with each other. ‘They are, 
in consequence of this disunion, li- 
able to annual visits from Sindia, 
Holear, and other Vaharatta depre- 
dators, who levy the contributions 
they withhold from their legitimate 
sovereign. (Abul Fazel, G. Thomas, 
Broughton, §c.) 

Mewat.—See ALVAR. 

Meyauoon.—A town in the Bir- 
man dominions, formerly named 
Loonzay, and famous diving the 
wars between the Peguers and the 
Birmans, until the former were sub- 


dued. Lat. 19°. 19’. N. Long. 98°. 
3’. FE. 


This is a very ancient town, ex- 
tending two miles along the west 
margin of Jrawaddy, and distin- 
guished by unmerous gilded spires 
and spacious convents, The vici- 
nity is uncuinmonly fertile in rice, 
and from hence a large quantity ts 
annually exported to the capital. 
The Birman sovereign has here spa- 
cious gianaries built of wood, and 
always kept replenished with grain, 
ready to be transported to any part 
of the empire when a scareity oe- 
curs, Which is not untreqrent in the 
upper provinces, where the peri- 
odical rains are not so copions, per 
so certain, as in the southern dis- 
incts. Along the quays there are 
generally seen about 200 boats, 
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of 60 tons burthen, or upwards. 
(Symes, \c.) 

Mippienurcu.—A_ small island, 
about 10 miles in cireumference, si- 
tuated off the north-west extremity 
of the Island of Ceylon, and at- 
tached to the district of Jafnapat- 
nam. 

Mipnapoor, (Meduipur).—A dis- 
trict in the provinee of Orissa, si- 
tuated principally between the 22d 
and 23d degrees of north latitude, 
Yo the north it is bounded by the 
districts of Ramgur and Burdwan ; 
to the south by the independent ze- 
mindary of Mohurbimege and by Ba- 
lasore; to the east it has Burdwan, 
Hooghly, aud the sea; and to the 
west Singbhoom and Mohurbunge, 
with part of Ramgur. In 1784, in 
allits dimensions, it contained 6102 
square miles; but it has probably 
since received additions, as by an 
actnal crimmeration of this district, 
in 1800, it was found to contain one 
million and a half of inhabitants; 
yet the same able report states that 
two-thirds of this extensive district 
consist of a jungle swarming with 
noxious animals, aud execedingly 
unhealthy, although the land be rich 
and fertile. About the year 1770, 
nearly half the people of this eom- 
try were swept away by the greatest 
fanine reeorded in history ; but ever 
sinee that period, execpt in 1790, 
when a partial famine occurred, the 
numbers haye been gradually in- 
ereasing, and the cultivation pros- 
perous, 

‘Phe cultivation here is almost en- 
tirely increased by the increase of 
population, and is very little pro- 
moted by plans for the improvement 
of agriculture, or by revenue regu- 
lations. Waste and jungle land, if 
in a low situation and fit for rice; 
may be brought into cultivation in 
one scuson, and the pvorest inan can 
undertake it. "The class of mere 
labourers who work for hire is not in 
this district numerous, most of the 
Jand being tilled by the peasantry 
who pay the rent. 

The manufactures of Midnapoor 
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aré few, and mucin declined in quan- 
tity from what they were a century 
ago, When the Europeans frequented 
Balasore and Pipley. The inland 
commerce appears stationary, and 
there we no extensive commercial 
enterprizes carrying on, except by 
Europeans; the Company having 
much reduced their investinent.— 
Some sanaes are made in the dis- 
trict, and more are imported from 
the contiguous ceunirics to the south 
and cast; plain gauzes, adapted for 
the uses of the country, are also 
wove. The Enropean planters have 
introduced the cultivation of indigo, 
but the quantity expurted has never 
been great. 

In this district there are several 
forts of mud and stone, but they are 
now in astate of decay. They were 
Dnilt many years ago, and intended 
for the detence of the inhabitants 
against the Maharattas, for which 
purpose they were effectual. One 
of them, named Bataw, situated in 
the jungie quarter of Rangrec, lately 
contained 20 pieces of unserviccable 
artillery, which were removed by 
the magisirate. ‘The westemm parts 
of this division were formerly mueh 
exposed to the depredations of Ma- 
haratta. robbers, which obliged the 
zemindars to maintain large bodies 
of armed men for their protection, 
Besides these, few natives keep arms 
of any description, which perhaps, 
on account of ihe prevalence of gang 
robbery, they should be encouraged 
to do. 

In Midnapoor there are no reli- 
gions buildings of any consequence. 
The natives are sometimes, from mo- 
tives of vanity or picty, induced to 
dig a tank, but there are few new 
works of this kind. ‘Phe remains of 
the old ones attest the superior epu- 
lence of former times, or perhaps 
rather shew thai property was then 
more unequally divided than at pre- 
sent. ‘The private houses of the ze- 
mindars, and other men of note, 
consist either of forts in ruins, or of 
wretched huts; nor docs it appear 
they ever were better off in this re- 
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spect. It may seem surprising that 
the opulent and respectable natives 
are so seldom tempted to imitate thie 
commodious dweilings erected hy 
Europeans, and that they have ac- 
quired no taste for gardening ; but 
to the climate, and to the manners 
of the people, must be attributed 
their perseverance in constructing 
foy their own accommodation no- 
thing bat the slightest and most 
miscrable huts. 

The bulk of the people of Mid- 
napoor, like the rest of the Bengal- 
ese, do net work witha view to im- 
prove their situation, but micrely to 
subsist their families. ‘They searcely 
ever think of procuring themselves 
better food, or better acconmmoda- 
tion; and are not stimnlated to any 
efforts of industry by the scenrity 
they enjoy, Jut solely by the calls of 
hunger. They have no hixuries, un- 
less tobacco may be called ouc: they 
are always in debt, and borrow at 
cnormous interest ; and when by any 
accident they earn a rupee or twe, 
they remain idle until it is spent. 

Jn the Midnapoor district celibacy 
is extremely nncomimon ; an wnmar- 
ried Hindoo man of 25, or an un- 
married girl of 15, being very rare 
occurrences. ‘The great bulk of the 
people live a sober, regnlar, domes- 
tic life, and seldom leave their houses, 
not being called on for the pertorm- 
ance of military serviec, or public 
labour. Very few marriages are un- 
prodnetive; but ihe women becom- 
ing prematurcly debilitated and de- 
erepid, do net probably bear so many 
children as in Europe; barrenness is 
however cxtrenicly rare. Polygamy, 
prostitution, religions austerity, and 
the circumstance of young widows 
seldom marrying a sccond time, are 
ihe chief obstacles, though of no 
great magnitude, to the inerease of 
population in this district. 

Among the causes of imercase are 
to be reckoned the extreme facility 
ofrearing elildren. In this territory 
no infants perish of cold, of dis- 
eases proceciling from dirt and bad 
accommodation ; nor except during 
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famines, which are so scldoin as 
scarcely to deserve mention, of un- 
hiealthy food. ‘Vhe smatl-pox some- 
times carries off multitudes of child- 
ren: inoculation, alough it has beet 
hnown for ages, being little prac- 
ised. As soon as a child is weaned 
it lives on rice like its parents, re- 
quires no eure whatever, goes naked 
for two or three years, aad seldam 
experiences any sickuess, A great 
majority of ihe inhabitants of this 
district haye preserved their origiual 
simplicity and the characteristic fea- 
tures of the Diindous. They are loss 
quarrelsuiie, and give less trouble 
than the natives of the neighbouring 
districts. Being little in tie habit of 
engaging i lawsuits, they thereby 
eseape the vices and contagion of 
the courts of justice. 

In Miduapoor there are not auy 
schools where the Jlahomncdan and 
Hindvo laws are tanghit, but in every 
village there are schools for teaching 
Bengally and accounts to children in 
low ciremmstances. ‘Phe teachers, 
though persons well qualified for 
what they undertake, are persons no 
ways respectable, their rank in lite 
being low, and their emoimment 
scanty. Phe caidren sit in the open 
air, or wnder a shed, and learn to 
read, write, and cast acconts, for 
oue or two annas (2d or 4d) per 
month. A person charged with se- 
veral thelts being sent for by the 
judge, and asked his ocenpation, 
said it Was teaching of children, and 
on inquiry it appeared he was emi- 
nent in his linc. Gao his conviction 
it seemed tocacite no surprise amos 
the natives, that a person of his pro- 
fession should turn out a thict dn 
opulent Hindoo families teachers are 
retained as servants. 

Persian and Arabic are tanght, for 
the most part, by the Molavies, who 
in gencral have a tew scholars in 
their houses, wham they support as 
well as instruct. ‘Phus Persian and 
Arabic students, though of respeet- 
able families, are considercd as liv- 
ing on charity, and they are total 
strangers to expense or dissipation, 
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There was formerly a Mahommedan 
colieze at the town of Midnapoor, 
and even yet the establishment 
exists, butno lawis taught. There 
are scarcely any Moguls in this dis- 
trict, bat one-seventh of the whole 
inhabitants are estimated to be Ma- 
hommedans. 

fn this district there exists now an 
nniversal impression (and it applies 
to much the greater proportion of 
the Company’s tervitories) that pro- 
perty is not liable to confiscation, or 
gross violation, by supreme authio- 
rity; which nothing but a very long 
experience of the adinirably impar- 
dial distibntion Gf justice in Beugal, 
could ever juiluence a native to ere- 
dit. Jt was formerly the custom to 
bury in the earth treasure and valn- 
able goods, aud to conceal the ac- 
quisition of wealth,  ‘Vhis is still 
done, but generally, from the dread 
of gang robbers; never frum any 
apprehension that the officers of go- 
vernment will lay violent hands on 
private property. 

The principal places in Widna- 
poor are the town of that name, Jel- 
lusore, Pipley, and Narraingur ; but 
the district contains no large towns 
whatever. [It was acquired, i 1761, 
by cession from Cossin: Ali, the 
reigiing Nabob of Bengal; aud al- 
though properly a subdivision of 
Orissa, has been so long annexed to 
the tonmer, that much the greater 
part of what is detailed above may 
be cousidered as applying to the 
whoie province of Bengal, as tar as 
regards the manners of the natives. 
(Sir Henry Strachey, J. Grant, Cole- 
brooke, iennel, Se.) 

Mipxapoor.—aA town in the pro- 
vince of Qrissa, the capital of a dis- 
thet of the same name, and situated 
70 niles W. by S. trom Calcutta, 
Keai@eceas oN. Kenge37°. 23H. 
‘This plave formerly had a fort, which 
has been recently converted into a 
cruninal prison, ‘Phe civil jail aud 
the hospital are thatched butidings 
at a distance froin the fort. 

VWinpanio.—See MAGInDANAO. 

Muinpoko Is_te.—A large tsland, 
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one of the Phillipines, situated dne 
south trom the 5. W. extremity of 
Luzon, and distant about 20 miles. 
Tn length it may be estimated at 110 
mniles, by 25 the average breadth. 
The interior of this island is moun- 
tainous, but along the sea coast the 
height of the land is moderate, the 
whole being covered with trees, and 
making a very beautiful appearance 
when seen from on board ship. The 
channel between Mindoro, and the 
shouls near the Calamine Isles, is 
only three Teagues wide. Mount 
Calapan, on the castern extremity, 
is passed by the galleon on her 
voyage fron Acapnico to Manilla. 
‘The Spaniards, although so long 
fords paramount of the Philippines, 
have tew establishments here, but 
the island is otherwise well inhabit- 
ed. ‘The early navigators, who first 
visited Mindoro on their return to 
Europe, insisted thai the mhabitants 
had tails of considerable length. 
(Meares, Sonnerat, La Page, Se.) 
Minpooree,( Minupiwt)—A small 
town in the province of Agra, 33 
iniles N. from the town of Etaweh. 
Lat. 27°. 18’. N. Long. 75° 59”. LE. 
Murzsnacur.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Bengal, district of Jessure, 
53 miles N. E. from Calentta. Lat. 
99°556'. AT Bone 8o8e13 E. 
Mirzaroor.—A town m the pro- 
vinee of Allahabad, district of Chu- 
nar, situated on the south side of the 
Ganges. Lat. 25°. 10°. N. Long. 
83°. 35". Ey 
This is one of the greatest inland 
trading towns in Hindostan, and the 
mart of all the cotton from Agra and 
the Maharatta countries. ‘The na- 
tives here are more remarkable for 
their active industry, than in any 
part of the Company’s dominions out 
of the three capitals, to which they 
have been much stimulated by the 
enterprize and energy of the British 
indigo planters aud merchants set- 
tled among them. A considerable 
quantity of filature silk is imported 
to Mirzapoorfrom Bengal, and passes 
henee to the Maharatta dominions 
and ceutrical parts of Mindostan. 
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In the vicinity a very durable car- 
petting, and varions fabries of cot- 
ton, are mannfactnred. The town 
consists of handsome European 
honses and native habitations, with 
clnsters of Hindoo temples crowding 
the banks of the Ganges, and seen 
trom the river makes a very lively 
and anbnatcd appearanec. 

Travelling distance from Benares 
30 iniles, W. S. W. from Calentta 
by Moorshedabad, 754; by Birbhoom, 
649 niles. (Colebrooke, Tennant, Lord 
Valentia, Rennel, \c.) 

Muisenar Iste.—A small island, 
about 15 miles in cirenmference, ly- 
ing off the Bay of Tappanooly, on 
the west coast of Sumatra. Lat. 1° 
30, N. Long. 98° 307, 1. This is « 
high amountaiious island, between 
whieh and the main is a channe} 
about four leagnes broad, which is 
navigable. C&dmore, Se.) 

Moa fsie.—An ishind inthe Mast- 
ern Seay, sitnated off the castern ex- 
tremity of Timor, and interseeted by 
the 128th degree of east longitude. 
Lat, 8°. 2008. Althongh an island 
of considerahle size, having severat 
others adjacent, nothing is known 
respecting it, bat its geographical 
sitnation. 

Mocomoco.—A town on thes. W. 
coast of Sumatra, district of Anal: 
Sungei. Lat. 2° 31. 8. Loug. 161°, 
10° 

Fart Ann lies on the sonthern, and 
the settlement on the northern side 
of the Si Luggan River, which name 
properly belongs to the place also, 
and that of Mocomoco to a village 
higher up. ‘The bazar consists of 
100 houses, having the sultans at the 
northern end, which has nothing to 
distinguish it, except being larger 
than common Malay houses. Ships 
arriving here must wait for a boat 
from the shore, as their own eannot 
Jand without great danger. 

The trade here is principally with 
the hill people in salt, piece goods, 
iron, steel, and opium ; for which the 
returns are provisions, Uinber, and a 
little gald dust. Formerly there was 
a trade carried on with Padang, and 
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other Ate Angin people, but it is 
now dropped. ‘Phe soil ofthe coun- 
try around this place is sandy, and 
the face of the country low anid flat. 
The first English settlemeut at Mo- 
comoco was formed tn 1717. (Dare, 
Marsden, Elmore, Se.) 
Mocwanpoor.—A_ district in 
Northern Hindostan, sittated prin- 
cipally between the 27th and 28th 
degrees of north latitude, aud bonnd- 


ed to the south by the districts of 


Bettiah aud ‘Virhoot in Bahar. Whe 
valley of Mocanpoor is ot uo great 

extent, not stretching further to the 
eastward than six or seven iiles, 
and terminating near Nagdco on the 
Hettowra side. Lt is very fertile, 
siclding abundance and great va- 
riety of rice; the cultivators cnjoy- 
ing considerable immunities trom 
ihe Nepanl governinent, to which 
this district now belongs. ‘The an- 
cient Rajah of Moewanpoor, who 
was deposed by the Gocrkhalics, 
still resides on the borders of his for- 
nier territory, under the protection 
of the Company. (Atrkpatrick, \e.) 

Mocwaxroor.—a town in North- 
cm Hindostan, the capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name. Lat. 27°. 
28’, N. Long. 85°. 18. Es. 

The bill fort of Moecwanpoor is 
distinguishable by the naked eye 
from the banks of the Rurrah, and 
is a place of considerable strength. 
When the Nepaulese were hard 
pressed by the Chinese, the regent 
and sone of the principal chicts dis- 
patched a great part of their most 
valuable property to this fort. In 
1762 Cossim Ali’s Armenian General, 
Goorgeen Khan, made an attempt 
on the fortress of Mocwanpoor, but 
did not succeed. (Airkpatrich, Sc.) 

MoHAMMEDABAD.—A_ district in 
the Nizain’s territories, in the pro- 
vinee of Kecder, aud situated -be- 
tween the 17th and 18th degrees of 
north latitude, Phe principal town 
is Beeder, maned by the Mussul- 
mauns Mahommedabad, 

MOonAMMEDNAGORE.—A. district 
in the Nizamm’s territories, in the pro- 
vince of Lyderabad, situated about 
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the 17th degree of north latitude ; 
wd comprehending within its boun- 
daries the city of Hyderabad, the 
Nizaim’s capital. 

Monaun, (Jahan)—A town in 
the Nabob of Oude’s territories, 16 
miles N. N. i. from Lucknow, Lat- 
Bt’ N. Jaohie. S6°. 58’. 1. 

Monurnunce.—aA district in the 
provinee of Orissa, situated about 
the 22d degree of vorta latitude. 
Vromn the district of Midnapoor it 
is separated by the Snbuurecka, the 
boundary of the Bengal Presideuey, 
until Cuttack was obtained during 
the governinent of Marquis W cl- 
lesley. ‘This zemindary was tur- 
merly of much greater extent, but 
inuch curtailed by the Maharattas, 
who separated DBatasor and other 
tracts of country from it. It still 
extends westward to the Neelghur 
Hills. During the Maharatta wa- 
verument Mohur bunge was depend 
ent on Cuttack, but paid also an in- 
considerable tribute to the Com- 
pany, on acconnt of some lands in 
Midnapoor, north of the Subunrecha 
River. 

Where no battles are fonght, and 
the natives remain numolested by 
military exactions, and when the ze- 
mnindar or his agent remain un-~ 
changed, the lauds of the Maharatta 
districts in. the neighbourhood of 
Midnapoor are in a state of high 
cultivation, and the population is 
equal, frequently superior to the Bri-. 
tish districts. One cause which 
tends to inerease the population of 
a well-superintended Maharatta 
estate, is the constant accession of 
numbers by emigration from the 
neighbouring countrics. It is the 
interest of the proprictor of a ze- 
mindary to take as much eare of his 
cultivators as a firmer does of his 
cattle, and that is saflicient to pro- 
mote their inereasc. ‘The peasantrs 
in the Company’s territory enjoy 
that degree of security which is es- 
scutial to their increase, which is not 
the «ase with the far greater portion 
of the Maharatta couutry; vast 
tacts of which are desolated, fa- 
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nines frequent, and the population 
dinuiuishing. 

There are no towns of any cousi- 
derable maguitude in this district; 
but there are many chokeys, or tolls, 
for the purpose of collecting money 
from the pilgrims going to Jugger- 
nanth. (Sia H. Strachey, J. Graut, 
Ist Register, Sc.) 

Mo.ucea Istes, (MZaluka).—This: 
tern, in its niost exicnsive applica- 
tion, is understood to signify all the 
islands situate to the cast of the 
Molueca Passage, in Long. 126° 4. 
particularly these of Gilolo; but in 
iis more limited sense, it is usually 
restricted to the Dutch spice isiands, 
which are Amboyna, Banda, Ceram, 
‘Pernate, Tidore, and Batchiau. 

When the Molnecas were first vi- 
sited by the Portuguese navigators 
dispatehed by Albuquerque, A. D. 
1510, they were found occupied by 
two distinct races of people; the 
Malays, or Mahomimedans, on the 
sea-coast, and the oriental ucgroes, 
or mop-headed Papuas, in the inte- 
rior. he latter have ever since been 
rapidly deereasing, and, in most of 
the smaller islands, have wholly dis- 
appeared; but iu the more eastern 
islands they have held their ground, 
and still retain undisturbed pos- 
session of Papna or New Guinea. 

The Malays of these islands have 
adopted so many foreign words, that 
their dialect differs very much from 
the common Sialay, and in writing 
they occasionally make use ol the 
Latin characters to express the Va- 
lay language. ‘The ancient 'Tirnata, 
or Molneca language, appeared to 
Dr. Leyden to have been an original 
tongue. Among the islands are 
mauy of the pretended descendants 
of Mahommed, named Shercefs, who 
are held in great respeet, particularly 
if they have performed the pilgriin- 
age to Mecea. Under their re- 
spective heads further particulars re- 
specting these islands will be found. 
(Forrest, Leyden, ¥e.) 

Moncnasoo.—A town in the Bir- 
man empire of sinall size, but much 
venerated as the birth-place of ihe 
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great Alompra, the foundat of the 
present dynasty, and during his short 
and active rcign the capital. The dis- 
tance from Rangoon to Monehaboo 
by the Inrawaddy is 500 miles. Lat. 
22°.40". N. Long. 96°. 20,’ KE. 

Moncoorsu Iste, (Manacura).— 
An iskuid situated to the south of 
Dukkinshahabazpoor, at the inouth 
of the great river Brahinapootra and 
Ganges,here denominated thedfegna, 
and the most southerly of all the 
islands yet formed of the sediment 
deposited by their waters. In length 
it may be estimated at 10 miles, by: 
three and a half the average breadth. 

Monean.—A small town in the 
provieee of Bahar, district of Ba- 
har, situated ai the junction of ihe 
Soane aud Ganges, 17 miles west 
from Patna. Lat. 25° 38’. N. Long. 
84°. 56. KE. Commodions carton- 
meuts for cavalry are erected here. 

Monenir, Mudga-ghiri).--A largo 
district in the provinee of Bakar, 
situated between the 26th and 281h 
degrees of north latitude. ‘Yo the 
north it is bounded by ‘Tyrhoot and 
Purnali; on the south by Ramgur 
and Birbhoom; toe the east it has 
Ranjemal and Birbhoom; and to the 
west the Bahar district and Rameur. 
dn 1784 this district, im all its di- 
mensions, contained 8270 square 
miles, of which only 2817 are in dhe 
foglipoor division ou both sides of 
the Ganges. By Abnl Fazel, in 1582, 
it is described as follows: 

“ Sirear Mungeer, containing $31 
mahats, revenue 109,625,951 dans. 
‘Pais sirear furnisiies 2150 cavalry, 
aud 50,000 infantry.” 

‘The traditional account of Mon- 
ghir is, that it was formerly only in- 
habited by Phadufarkurs, of ihe 
class denominated Rick, who reside: 
chiefly in the woods. Gne of those 
whose habitation was upon a rock in 
the River Ganges, is said, with the 
assistance of Vishwa Karima, ihe 
god and patron of artists, lo have 
built a fort, and named it Monghir. 
The country is described as beimg at. 
that time ina ecompicte jungle, with- 
oul a vestige of cultivation, but 
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eontaimng a temple dedicated to the 
goddess Chandi. ‘The district is 
now one of the best cultivated in the 
Company’s dominion, the agricultu- 
ral Jabour being managed with ex- 
emplary activity and persevering di- 
ligenee. ‘The fields in the neigh- 
bonrhood of the town of Monghir 
are divided ito squares, and irri- 
gated with great care. They pro- 
duce a great variety of leguminous 
plants, mustard seed, and castor oil, 
besides opium, barley, and other 
grain. : 

In this district is a hot-well, named 
Sectacoond, « common appellation 
for hot-springs among the Hindoos, 
It is situated about half a mile from 
the banks of the Ganges, in a plain 
backed by hills with several rocks 
about it. The spring is considerable, 
and the air-bnbbies rise in great 
quantities. ‘The watcr is too hot to 
adinit keeping the hand long inv it, 
yet there are cold springs on the 
sides of it, at the distance of about 
20 paces. In 1801 the inhabitants 
of the Monghir, or Boglipoor dis- 
trict, were estimated at 600,000. 
(Adair, Tennant, Lord Valentia, §<.) 

Moncsir.—A town and fortress 
in the province of Bahar, situated 
on the south bank of the River Gan- 
ges, Lat, 25°°26'"N. Long. 86°. 
38). E. 

The fort of Monghir is large, sur- 
rounded by a wall and deep ditch, 
anid is a place of considerable anti- 
quity. Itis most beautiluily situated 
ona bend of the Ganges, which, in 
the rainy season, forms here a pro- 
digious expanse of fresh water, 
bounded by the Gorrnck poor Slonn- 
tains. Monghir was the chief resi- 
dence of Sultan Sujah during his 
government of the Bengal province, 
and was strengthened by him during 
his rebellion against his father, Shah 
Jehan, Subsequently it beeame the 
residence of Cossim Ali iktian, when 
he intended to throw off all depend- 
ence on the English governmeut, 
which had raised hin to the throne, 
He added considerably to the 

- strength of the fortifications, and cn- 
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deavoured to discipline the natives 
for its defence; but in vain, for it 
was taken by the English after a 
siege of only nine days, 

While Monghir was a frontier 
town it was a place of considerable 
importance, and a depot of ammn- 
nition; but sinec the cessions in the 
doab of the Ganges and Jnmmna, 
Allahabad has been sclected in its 
steal as a frontier depot. The pro- 
truding point of the rock at this 
place, which withstands the whole 
foree of the river, is considered as a 
sacred bathing place by the Hindvos, 
and daring the season the crowd is 
prodigious. ‘The view from the fort 
is one ofthe finest in India. Itis at 
preseut oceupied by soine companies 
of invalid sepoys, their commandant 
having possession of the ruins of 
Sultan Sujah’s palace. The rest of 
the space is oceupied by gardens, 
tanks, and plaiutations, 

‘Travelling distance from Monghir 
to Calentta, by Birbhoom, 275 miles; 
by Moorshedabad, 301 miles. (Lord 
Valentia, Rennel, §c.) 

Montsuwar, (Manyeswara, the 
Chief of Gems).—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, situated about 30 
niles S. W. froin Poonah. Lat. 18°. 
16’. N. Long. 74°. 25’. KE. This is 
a town of considerable extent, with 
a good market. 'Vhere is here avery 
handsome dome erected over a small 
sqtare building, which in this pro- 
vince is elfeeted in the following 
manner: A mound of earth is raised, 
the intended height and shape of the 
dome or arch, over which the stones 
are placed, and when completed on 
the outside the support is removed, 
‘The inhabitants have but little know- 
ledge of the powers of mechanism: 
when a Jarge stoue is to be raised, it 
is drageed up a slope of earth, made 
for the purpose, which is afterwards 
removed. (Moor, §c.) 

Moopeut, (Mudeala).—A district 
in the Nizam’s dominious, in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, sitnated princi- 
pally between the i6th aud 17th de- 
grees of north latitude, and extend- 
ing along the south side of the 
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Krishna River. The chief towns are 
Moodgul, Anamsagur, aud Cooloor, 
This district was ravaged hy the 
Mahommedans so carly as A. D. 
1312, during the reign of Alla ud 
Decn on the Dethi throne. 

MoopeuL—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Bejapoor, belonging to the 
Nizam, the capital of a district of the 
same name. Lat. 16°. 6’. N. Long. 
76°. Us. 

MooLoorrrty.—A town on the 
sea-coast of the sonthern Carnatic, 
district of Marawas, 123 miles N. HE. 
from Cape Comorin. Lat. 9°. 15’. 
N. Long. 78°. 53’. E. 


MOOLTAN, (Multan). 


A provinee in Hindostan, situated 
principally between the 28th and 
3ist degrees of north latitude. "Po 
the north it is bounded by Lahore 
and Afghanistan; tu the south by 
Ajmeer and Sinde; to the cast it has 
Lahore and Ajmecer; and to the west 
Balloochistan. When Abn! Fazel 
composed the Institutes of Acher, 
Yooftan was one of the largest pro- 
vinees in the empire, extending to 
the frontiers of Persia, and coinpre- 
hending the modern countries of 
Mooltan, Balloochistan, Sinde, Ha- 
jykan, Seweestan, and ‘Tatta, he- 
sides several of the doabs now at- 
tached to Lahore, Sinee that era 
the dimensions have been so cur- 
tailed, that it is one of the smallest 
provinees in Hindostan, the exact 
extent of its limits being still uncer- 
tain. Abul Fazel’s description, which 
applies to the province in its greatest 
magnitude, in 1582, is as follows: 

“ She soubah of Mooltan lies in 
the first, second, and third climates. 
Before that ‘Tatta was comprised in 
this soubah it measured in length, 
from Lerozepoor to Sewistan, 403 
coss, ad was in breadth from Khut- 
poor to Jelmeer 108 coss; but, with 
the additional length of Ttta, it 
nieasures to Cutch and Mekran G60 
coss. On the east lies sirear Sir- 
hind; the pergunnah of Jhoor joius 
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it on the north; on the souili if is 
bounded by the province of Ajmeer ; 
and on the west are situated Cutels 
and Mekran, hoth of which are inde~ 
pendent territories. The six rivers 
described in Lahore pass through 
this soubah. The River Behut, near 
the perguanah of Shoor, nnites with 
the Chinanh; and then, after run- 
ning together 27 coss, they disem- 
bozue themselves into the River 
Sinde, near Utch. Tor the distance 
of 12 coss, near Ferozepoor, the ri- 
vers Beyah and Sutuleje unite, and 
then again, as they pass along, divide 
into fonr streains, viz. the Hur, the 
Haray, the Dund. and the Noorny ; 
and near the city of Mooltan these . 
four branches join again. AH the 
rivers that disembogue themselves 
into the Sinde (Indus) take its name, 
but in ‘Patta the Sinde is called 
Mehran. 

“ The inonntains of this sonbah 
lie on the north side. In many re- 
spects it resembles Lahore, except 
that but httle rain falls here, and the 
heat is excessive. Between Sewee 
and Belikar (Backar) is a large de- 
sert, over which during the summer 
months there blows the pernicions 
hot wind calied the simoon. ‘The 
River Sinde some years inclines to 
the north, and sometimes to the 
sonth, and the villages change ac- 
cordingly. ‘This soubah contains 
three sircars, divided into eight per- 
gunoahs. The measured lands 
are 3,273,982 beegahs. Revenne, 
151,403,619 dams; out of which 
659,948 are scyurghal. Jt farnishes 
13,785 cavalry, and 165,650. infiu- 
try.” 

The more northern and castern 
districts of this provinee ure ex- 
tremely fertile, being watered by the 
Punjab Rivers, and possessing a rich 
soil, which becomes gradually more 
sandy and barren as it approaches 
tie Indus. ‘Po the west of that river 
this sterility increases, until it termi- 
nates in a rocky ridge of hard black 
stone, the boundary of the western 
desert. 

Auterior to the invasion of [in 
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dostan by Mahmood of Ghizni, this 
province appears to have been pos- 
sessed by Mahommedans, as, in 
A. D. 1006, he is applauded by Per- 
sian authors for having subdued 
Daoud Khan, an Afghan heretic, who 
then oceupied the country, and com- 
pelled him to embrace the true taith ; 
trom which, however, he soon «pos- 
tatized. At present the province of 
Mooltan is possessed by different 
petty chiets, at variance with cach 
other, aud harassed from without by 
the Afghans, Sciks, and Amecrs of 
Sinde. Being remotcly situated 
from the British territorics, possess- 
ing no polifieal or commercial im- 
portance, and being little visited by 
Europeans, we are probably Jess ac- 
qnainted with the interior of this, 
than of any of the other original pro- 
vinees of Hindostan Proper. (Abul 
Fazel, Rennel, Stewart, Se.) 
Moottan.—A city in the province 
of Mooltan, of which it is the capital, 
situated near to the east side of the 
Ravey River after its junction with 
the Jhylum and Chinaub, and about 
30 miles above its confluence with 
the Indns, Lat. 30°. 35’. N. Lone. 
71°. 19. E. ‘This place stands 
nearly at the same distance from the 
sea as Allahabad; that is, from 800 
to 850 British miles by the course of 
the rivers. Mooltan is supposed to 
have been the Malli of Alexander, 
and is described by Abul Fazel, in 
1382, as one of the most aneient ci- 
ties of Hindostan, with a brick fort- 
ress and lofiy minaret, and possess- 
ing the tomb of Sheikh Bahanddeen 
Zukmi, a Mahommedan saint. It 
appears to have been the seat of a 
principality so early as A. D. 1006, 
when it was plundered by Mahmood 
of Ghizni, a fate which it again ex- 
perienced in 1398, when captured 
by the Mogul army of Timour. 
Mooltan at present is a_ large 
walled town, with a citadel of consi- 
derable strength, aud for many years 
acknowledged a subjection scarecly 
wore than nominal to the Atghan 
sovereigns of Cabul. In 1806 it was 
altacked, captured, and plundered 
28 ik 
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by Rajah Runjeet Singh, the Seik 
chief of Lahore, who was compelled 
to evacuate it by the scarcity of 
erain that prevailed in his camp. In 
1809 the Nubob of Mooltan had sub- 
mitted to pay tribute to the Amcers 
of Sinde. He was then described 
as being able to collect a consider- 
able body of men, but wholly unable 
ta support them, on account of the 
sterility and poverty of his couniry. 
(Abul Fazel, Rennel, MISS. Sc.) 

Mooneer, (Mantr)—A town in 
the province of Bahar, district of 
Rotas, 42 miles Ef. by 8S. trom Be- 
nares. Lat. 25°. 12'",N. Long. 83°. 
40’. E. 

Moorcook, (Mudaghar).—A town 
cf considerable extent, belonging to 
the Peshwa of the Maharattas, situ- 
ated in the province of Bejapoor, 
about 15 miles N. W. from Darwar. 
It is enelosed by a, wall, and snr- 
rounded by a ditch. 

Moor.ey, (arali).—A town in 
the province of Bengal, district of 
Jessure, 62 miles N. UE. from Caleut- 
ta. Lute@ataveN. Long.869n 5% 
£. 

Moorveyourseray, (Murali dha- 
ra serat).—A tow in the provinee of 
Agra, district of Etaweh, 42 miles 
3. S. E. from the city of Agra, Lat. 
27°. 1. N. Long. 78%, 40’. Ey 

MoorsHepdanapd.—A large town - 
in the district of Ranjeshy, provinee 
of Bengal, of which it was for some 
ume the capital. Lat. 249% 11. N. 
Long. 88°. 15. Ei. It was originally 
numed Muekhsoosabad; but in 1704, 
when Moorshed Coolee Khan trans- 
ferred here the seat of government, 
he changed its name to Moorshedi- 
bad. 

This place extends cight miles 
along beth sides of the most sacred 
branch of the Ganges, named the 
Bhagiratty, or Cossimbazar River, 
bout 120 miles above Caleutta. The 
buildings are in general bad, and the 
palace of the nabobs so insignificant, 
as to be passed without observation, 
‘The streets sre narrow and inecon- 
venicut, and almost impassible for 
Enropean wheeled carriages. The 
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town was uever fortified, except by 
an occasional rampart in 1742, dur- 
ing the Maharatia invasion, It is 
a place of gteat inland traffic, and 
the river is sccn constantly eovercd 
with boats, which are examined at 
the custom-house established here. 
From October to May the Cossim- 
bazar River, or Biagiratty, is almost 
dry; united with the Jellinghy fur- 
ther down, they form the Hooghly, 
or Calentta River. The Mootyjecl, 
or Pearl Lake, in this neighbourhood, 
is one of the windings of a former 
channel of the Cossimbazar River. 
During the reign of Ali Verdy Khan, 
a palace was erceted in it, and orna- 
mented with pillars of black marble 
brought from the ruins of Gour, the 
ancient capital of Bengal. 

The neighbourhood of Moorshed- 
abad is the chicf seat of the manu- 
facture of wove silk; taffeta, both 
plain and flowered ; and many other 
sorts tor inland commerce and ex- 
portation are made more abundant- 
ly than at any other place where silk 
is wove. The appearance of the 
smrounding district exhibits a pro- 
gressive improvement in cultivation 
and population; but no traces of in- 
creased commerce, hor improvement 
in buildings for religious or domestic 
purposes. Individuals occasionally 
build a temple, or dig a tank for pub- 
lic use; but similar endowments of 
former days are going to decay, and 
among the natives no degree of opu- 
lence ever tempts them to improve- 
ments in their domestic habits or 
cointorts. 

Gang robbery, or dacoity, is the 
most prevalent crime in this part of 
Bengal. T'ew of the lower order of 
natives keep any other arins in their 
houses than long thick bamboo 
hludgeous. Particular classes keep 
spears for the declared purpose of 
destroying wild hogs, and some of 
the head villagers and village watch- 
men have swords. Bludgeous, spears, 
and fishgigs, are the usual amis found 
on gang robbers. Sometimes the lat- 
ter use a long tapering solid bamboo, 
pointed at one end, and hardened in 
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the fire; but they very scldom use 
swords, and almost never fire-arms. 
The middle and higher classes keep 
swords and daggers as appendages 
of dress. 

Moorshedabad became the capi- 
tal of Bengal in 1704, when the seat 
of government was removed from 
Dacca by the Nabob Jaffier Khan, 
and it continued the metropolis un- 
til the conquest of Bengal by the 
British in 1757, when it was virtually, 
though not nominally, superseded by 
Calcutta. Until 1771 it remained 
the seat of the collector-gencral of 
the board of revenue, being more 
centrical than Calentta; but in that 
year they were transferred to the 
latier place. 

Vhe Nabob Jaflicr Khan, whe 
made this place his capital, was born 
of a Brahmin, bonght while an infant, 
and educated in Persia by a Ma- 
hommedan. He was appointed son- 
bahdar of Bengal by Anarengzebe ; 
and on his death, by the assistance 
of Jnggeth Sect, the banker, he pur- 
chased the continuance of his office ; 
besides which he discomfited two 
other sonbahdars, sent by the court 
of Delhi to expel him. He died 
A.D. 1725, and was sneeeeded by 
his son-in-law, 

Shujah ud Dowlah, who continued 
nabob until 1739, when, on his de- 
cease, his son, 

Allah ud Dowlah Serferauz Khan 
ascended the musnud, but was de- 
throned and killed, after a reign of 
one year and two months, by 

Aliverdi Khan, who, atter an active 
and eventful reign, dicd in 1756, and 
was succeeded by his grandson, 

Gholaum Flos-cin Seraje ud Dow- 
lah. 'E'wo months alter his acces- 
sion this prince attacked and took 
Calcutta; bnt in the same year was 
defeated at Plassey by Colonel Clive, 
and soon after assassinated by the 
son of his suecessor, i 1757, 

SNieer faflier Khan, who, on ae- 
count of his Imeapacity, was de- 
throned by the British in 1760, and 

Neer Cossim Ali han raised to 
the throne. In 1763 this prince was 
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expelled by the British, and his pre- 
dceessor, Meer Jaflier Khan, rein- 
stated. After reigning one year, in 
1764, he was succeeded by his eld- 
est son, 

Nudjam ud Dowlah, who, in 1766, 
died of the small-pox, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, 

Seif ud Dowlah, who died in 1769, 
urwhiech year a fiumine and epide- 
miical distemper raged with great 
violence. His snecessor was 

Miubarie ud Dowlah, whose allow- 
anees were at first 24 lacks of rupees 
per annum; but subsequently, in 
1772, redueed to 16 lacks. ‘This 
prinee died in 1796, and was sue- 
eceded by his son, 

Nazim ul Mulnek, who died the 
28th April, 1810, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Seid Zin ud Deen 
Ali Khan, then 17 years of age. 

Besides being the residence of the 
native pritiee, Moorshedabad is the 
head-quarters of a eourt of cireuit, 
having the following distriets subor- 
dinate, viz. 1. Monghir, or Bogli- 
poor; 2. Purneah; 3. Dinagepoor ; 
4. Rungpoor; 5. Raujeshy; 6. Birb- 
hoom; and 7. The eity of Moorshe- 
dabad. In 1801 the inhabitants of 
the Moorshedabad distriet were esti- 
mated at 1,020,572, in the proportion 
of one Mahommedan to three Hin- 
doos. (Seott, Lord Valentia, Ren- 
nel, 5th Report, Stewart, Colebrooke, 
§e. §c.) 

Moora Gunea, (Muti Ganga, the 
Pearl Stream).—A river in the pro- 
vinee of Gundwana, which has its 
source in the Mehkoor [lills, from 
whence it flows, in a south-easterly 
direction, past Chimnecr, but its 
course farther has never been pro- 
perly ascertained. 

MooryJeRna, (Mutijesna).— A ea- 
taraet in the province of Bahar, dis- 
trict of Moughir, situated about eight 
miles inland from the Ganges. It 
consists of two falls, whien, taken 
together, measure 105 fect perpendi- 
cular height. ‘Phe water, after fall- 
ing over vast masses of rock, is re- 
ceived in a basin below. At the 


dottom of the ower fall is a cave, 
oe 
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from within which the water may be 
seen, forming an arch on the outside. 
(Hodges, §c.) 

Moptays.—Sce Paniany. 

Monapasap.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Delhi, district of Barcily, 
50 miles N.W. from the town of 
Bareily. Lat. 28°. 52’. N. Long. 
78°. 45’. E. This was formerly a 
place of consequence, and possessed 
a inint, the Moradabad rupees being 
still current in Hindostan. It has 
sinee greatly declined; but will pro- 
bably experienee rapid improve- 
ment from having a district attached 
to it, which took place in 1804, soine 
time after the cession of the Bareily 
Province to the British by the Na- 
bob of Oude. The judge, and ma- 
gistrate, and collector of the revenue, 
with their respective establishinents, 
reside at Moradabad. 

Morasap.—A town belonging to 
Shidia, in the provinee of Ajineer, 
40 miles E. from the city of Ajmeer. 
Lat. 26°.40.N. Long. 75°. 28’. 1. 

MorrtizanaGur.—See Guntoor. 

Morrtizabap.—A district in the 
Maharatta territories, in the province 
of Bejapoor, situated principally be- 
tween the 17th and 18th degrees of 
north Jatitude, and intersected by 
the Krishia River not far from its 
source. The principal towns are 
Merritch and Carrar. - 

Morty (er Morintay) Isue—Au 
island in the Rastern Seas, situated 
off the north-eastern extremity of 
Gilolo, and comprehended prinei- 
pally between the second and third 
degrees of north latitude. In length 
it may be estimated at 65 miles, by 
18 miles the average breadth. 

This island has a pleasing appear- 
ance from the sea, the land rising 
gently from the beach to a consider- 
able height in the centre, but with- 
out any precipitous elevation. ‘lhe 
country is thinly inhabited, but is 
said to abonnd with sago trees; to 
cut down which, for the pith and 
flower, parties go trom Gilolo. ‘The 
Sultan of Ternate formerly claimed 
the sovereignty of this island. (Z°er- 
rest, §¢.) 
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Monn, (Mayur Anca, remark- 
able fer Peacocks).-—A_ district in 
Northern Flindostan, tributary to 
the Nepaulese, situated about the 
27th degree of north latitude, and 
bounded on the south by the distriet 
of Pumneah, in Bengal. The face of 
the eomitry is uncommonly moun- 
tainous, some of the highest attain- 
ine an clevation of nearly 7000 tect, 
with a very sndden rise from the 
plains of Bengal. It abounds with 
timber, which is occasionally floated 
down the River Cosa and other 
streants from the mountains; but 
the quantity procured has never becn 
ereat; and the climate being singu- 
larly unhealthy, the interier has been 
but little explored. 

Morwarna.—A town in the dis- 
trict of Neyer, situated about 30 
miles S. 8S. W. from Theraud, and 
subject to the same family of Raj- 
poots. 

This is a populous town, without 
any defences, but has a large tank, 
and is in every respeet a flourishing 
place. The swrrounding country is 
much infested by the plundering 
Coolees, who are, however, much 
atraid of fire-arms. 

Mose JIste.—An island in the 
Eastern Seas, about 30 miles im ecir- 
cumterence, situated dne north from 
Timorlant, and about the 132d de- 
grec of east longitude. 

Mount Ditty.—A hill on the 
sca-COast of the Malabar Proviuce, 
which is separated from the conti- 
nent by salt water erecks, and forms 
ou the coast a remarkable promon- 
tory. The uative name is Yeshy 
Malay, bit our seamen call it Monnt 
Dilly. det, 12°. N. Long.@75°. 
20. B. 

Movutapi..y,(Mutapali).—A town 
on the sea-coast of the Northern Cir- 
cars, situnted at the mouth of the 
Gundeziuna River, which separates 
the Carnatic from the Northen Cir- 
cars. <A considerable coasting trade 
is carried on from henee m the eralt 
navigated by the natives. Lat. 15° 
36°. N. Long. 80°, 16.8. 

Mow.—A town in the district of 
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Allahabad, situated ou the west side 
ot the Seorjew River, 53 miles N. E. 
from Benares. Lat, 25°, 57’. N. 
Long. 83°. 37. FE. ~ 

Mow.—A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Wajypoor, 17 
miles N. E. from Patna. Lat, 259%. 
47’.N. Long. 859. 26’, E. 

Mow.—A town in the province of 
Agra, district of Purruckabad. Lat. 
27/, 349°. N. Long. 79° 18’. E. 

Mow.—A town belonging to in- 
dependent native chicfs, in the pro- 
vinee of Gundwana, 76 miles S. W. 
from Benares. Lat. 24°. 37’. N. 
Long. 82% Is. 

Mowan.—A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Hajypoor, 37 
miles east trom Patna. Lat. 25°. 
33’. N. Long. 85°. 51’. E. 

Mozasap.—A_ small district tri- 
but«ry to the Cabul sovereigns, in 
the province of Mooltan, sitaated 
about the $0th degree of north lati- 
tude, and bounded on the N. W. by 
the Sutulcje River, which is here na- 
vigable. ‘The chief towns are Beha- 
welpoor and Mozgurrah. 

MozcGurkAH.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Mooltan, 65 imiles S, E. 
from the town of Mooltan.. Lat. 
29°, 48’. N. Long. 71° 51’. E. 

Muocnoo River.—This river, which 
is the largest in the Gujrat Penin- 
sula, has its source at Sirdar, a few 
miles from Wankaneer, which it 
passes, as also Moorbee, and within 
a mile of Mallia; after which it emp- 
ties itself by many mouths into the 
Run. During the height of the rains 
it overflows the adjacent country. 

Mupper.—A village in the west- 
erm extremity of the Gujrat Penin- 
sula, situated on the S. E. bank of 
the Kun, and on the sea-shore, Lat. 
92°, 5’. N. Long. 69°. 22’, E. 

This strange morass (the Run) 
here, at a distance, appears covered 
with water; bnt, when approached, 
the deception is discovered to proe- 
ceed from a thick coat of salt as 
white as snow. From Muddee, to- 
wards Bhattia, the soil is good, and 
well adapted for pasture and the 
cultivation of wheat; but the whole 
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is nearly desolate—ihe peasantry 
being afraid to trust their grain in 
the ground, on account of the Oka 
thieves. In 1809 Muddee eontain- 
ed but one family, and fron: henee 
to Bhattia not a human being was 
to be seen. 

The land thieves of Oka are here 
named Kaba, a sanserit word, whieh 
significs a searcher or seeker, on ac- 
count of the severe scrutiny all pil- 
grims and unprotected travellers un- 
dergo. The rags of the Byraggee 
are carefully examined, and the ball 
of ashes with which he covers his 
body is broken by these robbers in 
hopes of finding some small coin 

concealed init. (Jlaemurdo, Se.) 

© Muckeac,n.—A town in the Scik 
territories, in the province of La- 
hore, 83 miles N. W. from the city 
of Lahore. Lat. 32°, 33’. N. Long. 
72°. 43° E. In the neighbourhood 
of this town there is a great deal of 
fossil salt, which the natives dig for 
sale. 

MuckonbaBap.—A town possess- 
ed by independent chiets, in the 
provinee of Gundwana, 25 miles 
south from Reerah, Lat. 24°. 15’, 
N. Long. 81° 24%. E. 

Muckup.—A _ town belonging to 
the Afghans, in the province of La- 
hore, situated on the east side ofthe 
Indus. Lat. 32°. 22’. N. Long. 76°. 
S12. 1. 

Muckunpnacti, (Mucunda na- 
tho).—A town in Northern Hindos- 
tan, district of Lamjongh, and tri- 
bntary to the Ghoorkhali Rajah of 
Nepaul. Lat. 29°. 2s’. N, Long. 
93°. 50’. E. 

Muckuxpra.—A_ village im the 
province of Malwah, situated about 
30 miles S.S. Hi. from Kotah, in a 
valley nearly cirenlar, three-fourths 
of a mile in diameter, surrounded 
by very steep hills, and only acees- 
sible by an opening to the south, 
and another to the north, each of 
which is defended by a stone wall 
and a gate. ‘This is the only pass 
within many miles through a ridge 
of mountains which extends to the 
east aud west, dividing the province 
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of Malwah from ihe district called 
Hfarowty, or country of the tribe 
Hara. At Chunkhairee, 1-4 miles to 
the eastward, a great fair for horses 
and cattle isheld, Lat, 249 48° N. 
Long. 76°. 12/. Ki. 

* MuckunncunGce.—A town in the 
province of Bahar, district of Ram- 
gur, J14 miles S. by I. trom Patna. 
Lat. 23°, 59’. N. Longaga age ar. 
There is a lead inine about 10 miles 
west of this place. 

Mueckwanny.—A districtin North- 
ern Hindostan, situated between the 
26th and 27th degrees of north lati- 
tude, and bounded on the south by 
the district of 'Tyrhoot in| Bahar. 
The monntains in this territory rise 
to great elevation above the plains 
of Bahar, and the country, in ge- 
neral, is covered with extcusive to- 
rests, eapable of supplying great 
quantities of valuable timber. "Phis 
district is but little cultivated, bemg 
possessed by petty native ehiels tri- 
butary to the Ghoorkhali Rajah of 
Nepanl. 

Muranacur.—A_ small town in 
the Nabob of Oude’s territories, 74 
miles S. W. from Lueknow. Lat. 
26°. 11’. N. Long. 86° Ei. 

MUGANAYAKANA Cotay.—A vil- 
lage in the Mysore previnee, dis- 
trict of Hagalwadi, Lat. 189. 8’. N. 
Long. 76°. 58". E. Dnring the war 
of 1790, it was besieged for two 
months by a force consisting of 2000 
of Purseram Blow’s Maharattas, 
with one gun, which they fircd se- 
veral times, but never suceceded in 
hitting the place, It now contains 
above 200 houses, and ts fortiticd 
with amnd wail. CF. Buehanan, Se.) 

Mucier.—A town among the 
Fastern Ghants, situated 95 miles 
west from Madras. Lat. 139 10’. 
N. Long. 79°. 5”. J. 

Mutana.—aA small walled town 
with a citadel, not far from Musta- 
phabad, in the northern quarter of 
the provinee of Delhi. 

Mutivyxr.—A large village in ihe 
Nabob of Onde’s territories, 42 miles 
N. W. from Lneknow. Lat. 279 


whioe 
4’, N. Longe. 80°. 104 E. ‘The in- 
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habitants are numerous, but the town 
is mean and isregular, consisting al- 
most entirely of small mud huts. The 
surrounding country is tolerably well 
cultivated, 

Mutcnanp Kataupy.—A small 
building for the accommodation of 
travellers, in the province of Sinde, 
district of Tatta, 10 miles east from 
Corachie. 

The surrounding country is a hard 
sandy soil, bounded by rocky hills 
to the north, and covered with clus- 
ters of the milk bush, a shrub called 
lye by the Sindeans, and a small 
prickly shrub; the whole abounding 
with jackals, hares, and partridges. 
Four miles from Corachie there is a 
range of scraggy sterile hills, on the 
tops of which are several tombs, but 
not a tree is to be scen. At this 
place there are some wells of good 
water. 

Five miles further on there is a 
choultry ereeicd by Hajee Omar, 
and near to it a well of excellent 
water, 140 feet deep, dug 1o supply 
travellers; an act of charity duly 
estimated in this arid and suitry re- 
gion. The country around this choul- 
try isso hard, and the watcr so re- 
inote from the surface, that the la- 
bourers must for a long time have 
been supplied with water brought 
from a distance, hefore they could 
reach that which they were in search 
of. (Smith, Maxfield, §c.) 

Mounara, (Mulahara)—A town 
in the province of Allahabad, five 
miles N. N, E. from Chatterpoor. 
Lat. 25°. N. Long. 79°. 55’. E. 

MuLianrpoor,( Mulapur).—A town 
in the Nabob of Oude’s territories, 
situated on the S. W. side of the 
Goggrah River. Lat. 27% 40’. N. 
Long. 81° 16’. FE. 

Me Liuncur, (Mulanagar). — A 
small distriet in the Nizain’s terri- 
tories, in the province of Hyder- 
abad, situated between the 18th and 
19th degrees of north latitude, 

Mver_tuncur.—A town in the Ni- 
zani’s territorics, in the province of 
fyderabad, the capital of a district 
of the sanic name, situated 38 miles 


a 
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N. E. from Worangal. 
12’. N. Long. 79°. 32’. E. 
Mu.tarpy.—A town belonging to 
the Nagpoor Rajah, in the province 
of Berar, 65 miles N. N. E. from 


Lat. 18°, 


_Eliichpoor. Lat. 22°. 19". N. Long. 


78°. 26’, E. 

MunpattaraL.—A town in the 
Maharatta territories, in the province 
of Khandesh, situated on a small 
island formed by the Nerbuddah, 65 
miles S. S. E. from Oojain. Lat. 22°. 
25’. N. Long. 76°. 17’. E. 

Munpessor.—A large district in 
the province of Malwah, situated 
principally between the 24th and 
25th degrees of north latitude. ‘The 
country is elevated and hilly, but 
fertile, being watered by the River 
Chumbul, which intersects it. ‘The 
principal towns are Soonel, Bam- 
poor, and Parkundy; and the dis- 
trict is possessed by different native 
chiefs, who are tributary to the Ma- 
harattas. 

Munperar.—An Afghan district 
in the province of Cabul, situated 
about the 35th degree of north lati- 
inde, and bonnded on the south by 
the River Chuganserai, the chief 
town being also named Chuganserai. 
By Abul Fazel, in 1582, this dis- 
trict is described as follows : 

“ 'Tooman (district) Munderar 
abounds with monkies. Here the 
rivers Alishung and Alunkar unite 
their streams, and disembogue them- 
selves into the River Baran. The 
River Chuganserai, after passing 
through the N. E. quarter enters 
Kuttore. Revenue of tooman Mun- 
derar 2,684,880 dains.” 

Munpum.—A village in the ter- 
ritory of the Mysore Rajah, fortified 
with a mud wall. Lat, 12°. 31..N. 
Long. 77°. 4’. 6. 

‘The country between Chinapatam 
and this place, although free from 
hills, is not more than one half ara- 
ble, the soil being in general poor 
and covered with brushwood. Many 
parts of the hills are cultivated, but 
much more is incapable of ever he- 
coming arable. ‘The wet cultivation 
does not exceed one-fifth of the whole. 
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Muexnuan, (Mandala)—A town 
in the prevince of Gundwanua,  si- 
tiated on the banks of the Nerbud- 
dah, 140 amiles N. EE. trom Nagpoor. 
Waten22°. 449N. Tnong. 81°. 10’. 1. 
Phis town was one of the ancient 
capitals of the Hiudoo province of 
Gundwana, and tormerly gave its 
name to the surrounding district. 

Travelling distance lrom Nagpoor, 
160 miles; from Hyderabad, 476; 
from Calcutta, 634 niles, (Leche, 
J. Grant, Rennel, Se.) 

Moncutwara, (Mangalarar).—A 
town belonging to the Poonah Ma- 
harattas, in the province of Beja- 
poor, 1G miles S. Ls. from Pander- 
poor. This is a considerable town 
fortified with a stone wall, aud pos- 
sessing a good imarket. "The snr- 
rounding country is stony and un- 
cultivated. 

Munecore.—An Afghan town in 
the provinee of Cabul, district of 
Sewad, situated 30 miles west from 
the Indus. Lat. 34°. 13’. N. Long. 
719, 15’. BE. By Abul Fazel it is 
deseribed as follows : 

* Near the pass of Dhnmgliar, ad- 
joining to Cashgur, is the city of 
Munglore, the residence of the go- 
vernor ot the province. There are 
two roules to it from Hindostan ; one 
by the height of Mulkund, and the 
other by the pass of Shere Khan.” 

Mouneviuaut, (Alangala hata, a 
Flouvishing Market)—aA Jarge ma- 
nufacturing town in the province of 
Bengal, district of Rungpoor, 20 
mniles north from the town of Rimg- 
poor, Lat, 25°. 5p". N. Long. 89°, 
20’. L. 

Yhis place is situated on the south 
side of the River Dnrlah, whieh di- 
vides Rungpoor friem Cooch Bahar. 
The houses are uncoinmonly good, 
the streets spacious, and the whole 
town has a very superior appearance, 
On the river are mimerous boats of 
great burthen. Coarse cotton goods 
ure the staple commodity, aitd this 
town furnishes a considerable part 
of the return cargo which is carried 
wy the Bootan caravan annually from 
Rangpoor, (Turner, Se. Se.) 
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Munntpora, (Manipura, the Town 
of Jewels)—A townin the Birman 
empire, the capital of the province 
of Cassay. Lat. 24°. 20’. N. Long. 
94°. 30. FE. ‘The district in which 
this town is situated is also oeca- 
sionally named the Muggalov, or 
Meckly country, and is the nearest 
communication between the N. 
extremity of Bengal, and the N. W. 
quarter of the Birman. territories, 
bnt the route has never yet been 
traversed by any European. An in- 
tercourse also subsists between this 
town and the provinee of Assam, as 
in 1794 the British detachment, 
which went to Gergong, the capital 
of Assam, saw there a body of ca- 
valry which had arrived from Man- 
nipora. This town was captured by 
the Birmans, in 1774, and has ever 
since remained tributary to them. 
(Wade, Symes, Se. §e.) 

MuricHom.—A village in North- 
crm Ehnd:stan, in the province of 
Bootan. Lat. 27°. 6’. N. Long. 89°. 
28’. fh. This place consists of only 
24 houses, but they are of a superior 
structure to most in Bootan, ‘They 
are built of stone with clay as a ce- 
ment, of a square form, and the 
walls narrowing from the foundation 
to the top. The roof is supported 
clear of the walls, and is composed 
of fir boards placed fengthways on 
cross beams and joists of fir, and 
confined by large stones laid on the 
top. ‘The lower part ef the house 
accommodates hogs, cows, and other 
annals; and the tirst story is oceu- 
pied by the family, to which they 
ascend by a ladder 

Murichoin stands on a space of 
leyel ground on the top ef a moun- 
tain, and has inuch cultivated land 
in the vicinity. ‘The farmers here 
level the ground; they cultivate on 
the sides of the hills by cutting it 
into shelves, forming heds of snch a“ 
size as the slope willadmit. ‘The 
native cinnamon, known in Bengal 
cookery by the name of teezpaut, 
grows abundantly in the ucighbour- 
hood; and in the season there are 
plenty of strawberries, raspberries, 
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and peaches. The country surround- 
ing Murichom is much infested by a 
smali tly, which draws blood with a 
proboscis, and leaves behind a small 
blister full of black contaminated 
blood, which inflames and eauses 
much irritation. (Tirner, §c.) 

_ MerkutcHor.—A iown in the 
province of Bahar, district of Mon- 
ghir, 90 tiles S. by Li. from Patna. 
Tat. 24°. 23", N. Long. 85°. 45’. EB. 

Mustapaasap.—A town in the 
northern quarter of the province of 
Delhi, 110 miles north from the city 
of Delhi. Lat. 30°. 26’. N. Long. 
76°. 47’. FE. 

This is a town of considerable 
size, and like every other town and 
even village in this part of Hindos- 
tan, is surrounded by a wall, as a 
defence against the attacks of pre- 
datory horse. ‘The adjacent territory 
is so completely divided and sub- 
divided into small independencies, 
that many of the small villages are 
governed by two chieftains; and 
this, before the British government 
was established, was nearly the con- 
dition of the ecuntry throughout the 
northern part of the Delhi province, 
between the Jumua aud the Sutu- 
leje. 

MusTaPHANAGUR.—Sece Conpa- 
Pibey. 

Mutcueruvrttau, (Matsyahata, 
the Fish Marict)—A town in the 
Nabob of Ondc’s territories, 40 miles 
N. by W. trom Lucknow. Lat. 27° 
20’, N. Lone. 80°. 40’. E. 

Murecopu.—A small town in the 
Mysore Rajah’s territories, contain- 
ing about 200 houses. Lat. 13°, 39/. 
N. Leng. 76°. 25’. E. 

At this place there is a manufae- 
ture of the giass used for making the 
rings w hich the native Women wear 
round their wrists. ‘The glass is very 
coarse and opaque, and is of five co- 
lours, black, green, red, ble, and 
yellow—the first being most in de- 
mand. All the materials are found 
in the neighbourhood, and great 
quantities of the ¢ elass is bought by 
the bangry (ring ©) makers to the wesi- 
ward. ‘During the hot season soda 
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is found iu the form of a white efflo- 
reseence on the adjacent sandy fields. 
The European glass is considered by 
the ring manufacturers as useless as 
our east iron; for neither of these 
substances are ina state upon which 
the fires of the natives have any ef- 
feet. (2. Buchanan, &c.) 

Murcur.—A town in the British 
territories, in the province of Oude, 
district of Goraepoor, 55 miles east 
from Fyzabad. Lat. 26° 45". N. 
Long. 83°. 7’. EB. 

Moursuseara, (Matsyapara ).—A 
town in the Seik territories, in tho 
province of Delhi, district of Sirhind, 
125 miles 8. . from Lahore. Lat, 
30°. 5S, N. Long. 75°. 42’. E. 

Muzarrernacur—a district in 
the Nizam’s territories, in the pro~ 
vilice of Beeder, situa ated abont the 
17th degree of north latitude. 

MuzarrERNaour, (Mazafar-ne- 
gar). —A town in the Nizam’s terri- 
tories, iu the provinee of Beeder, the 
capital of a district of the same 
name, and situated 35 miles S. BE. 
from Hyderabad. Lat.17°. N. Long. 
78°, 25'. E. 

MuzarFerRnaGur.—A town in the 
province of Delhi, district of Merat, 
60 miles distant N. I. from the city 
of Delhi, Lat. 29°, 27’. N. Long. 
77°. 40 ais 

MuziFFeRapan, (Mazafar-abad). 
—An Afghan town and distriet, si- 
tuated about the 34th degree of north 
latitude, in the country between 
Colina and the Indus. Lat. 34°. 
4', N. Long. 72°. 22 

T he town of Muziflerabad is small 
hut populous, and the residence of a 
chicf, entitled Saltan Mahmcod. The 
faee of the surronnding country ex- 
hibits a continued view of monn- 
tains, on the sides of which are seen 
paiches of cultivated ground, and 
scattered hamlets of three or four 
cotlages. ‘The inhabitants of the 
district denominated Bombans, are 
Mahominedans of an Afchan tribe, 
and inimieal to the Cashmerians. 
The Kishengunga River runs to the 
left of this town, with a course nearly 
S. W. and falls into the Jhylum, 
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among the mountains at the head of 
the Punjab. A common mode of 
passing this river is on an intlated 
sheep or dogs’ skin, which support- 
ing the head and breast of the pas- 
senger, is impelled and guided by 
the motion of the legs. ‘The road 
between Cashmere aud this place, 
which is half way to the Indus, tends 
to the S. W. and leads over a coun- 
try covered with mountains inter- 
sected by deep vallies. (4ester, Lith 
Register, §¢.) 

SMyconnan.—A town in the My- 
sore Rajalv’s territories, 138 niiles 
N.N.W. trom Scriugapatamn, Lat. 
14°, 16’, N. Loug. 76°. 10%. LE. 

The fort of My condah is reckoned 
of importance, being situated at the 
entrance of a pass from the north- 
westward into the valley of Chittel- 
droog, Which itis intended to defend, 
After leaving Mycondah the pass or 
defile commences, and continues 
rugged and jnngly for four or five 
miles, the road ascending all the way 
towards Chitteldrooz. (Joor, &c.) 

Mypan, (Maidan).—A small At- 
ghan district in the provinee of Ca- 
bul, situated between the 33d and 
34th degrees of north latitude. Tn 
the reign of the Emperor \cber the 
Hazarch tribe, Maidaui, occupied 
this extensive distriet, which was 
then rated at 2000 cavalry, and a re- 
venue of 1,606.799 dams. 

AMyr:r.—A town in the province 
of Allahabad, 50 miles S.8. 2. trou 
Callinger. Lat. 24°.21..N. Long. 
80°. 50’. E. 

Mymunsinc, (3Zyman Singh).— 
A district in the provinee of Bengal, 
situated priueipally between the 2tth 
and 25th degrees of north latitude. 
To the north it is bonnded by the 
Garrow Mountains and the district 
of Rungpoor ; to the south by Dacea 
Jeclalpoor ; on the east it has Silhet 
and ‘Vipperah ; and on the west Rau- 
jeshy and Dinagepoor. ‘This district 
is of more recent formation than the 
adjacent ones, on which account it 
underwent no separate mensuration 
in 1784. It is intersected by the 
great River Brahmapootra, into 
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which flow innumerable smaller 
streams, aid the face of the country 
beiig very low and fiat, it is, during 
the height of the rains, nearly sub- 
merged by the rising of the waters. 
The soil is extreinely fertile and pro- 
ductive, particularly in riee, which 
is the staple commodity; but a con- 
siderable proportion of the district 
is still covered with jungle, and but 
thinly inhabited, compared with the 
more central divisions of Bengal. 
The chief town is Bygonbary, which 
is the residence of the jndge and 
collector, who are subordiuate to the 
Dacea court of circuit. 

The result of the investigation or- 
dered by the Marquis Wellesley, in 
1801, proved that this district con- 
tained 600,000 inhabitauts, half of 
whom were Hindoos, aid the other 
half Mahommedans, and that the 
zemindars profit on the lands was 
equal to 20 per cent. per annum. 

Myo Iste.—aA sinall island sitn- 
ated in the Molacea passage, which 
separates Celebes and Giloli. Lat. 
1°, 93’. N. Long. 126° 15. E. This 
island was inhabited while the Por: 
tugnese held the Moluccas ; but the 
Dutch expelled the inhabitants, lest 
it should become convenient for tiie 
smuggling of spices. 

Myso.t Isty.—An island in the 
Eastern Sea, situated about the se- 
cond degree of south latitude, mid- 
way hetween the large islands of 
Ceram and Papua. In length it may 
be estimated at 50 miles, by 15 the 
average breadth. 

On the east coast ef Mysol is the 
harbour of Efbe formed by a small 
island of the same name, on which 
fresh water may be procured in great 
abundance, without any risk from 
the winds, #s the harbour is perfectly 
land-locked. Like the rest of the 
islands east of the Molucca passage, 
it is inhabited by Mahomaiedzns, 
commouly called Malays, on the 
sea-coast; and in the interior by the 
original natives, or horaforas. The 
chiels of the former are denominated 
rajahs, which is «a noted Hindeo 
title. 
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The birds of paradise come at 
certain seasons of the year in flocks 
from the eastward, and settling on 
the trees are canght with birdfime. 
The bodies are afterwards dried with 
the feathers on, as they are scen in 
Europe. The black Joory, which is 
a very scarce bird, may also occa- 
sionally be purehased here. ‘The 
other articles of the trifling export 
ecommerce carried on here are, biche 
de mar, missoy hark, ambergris, 
pearls, pearl-oyster shelts, and slayes ; 
the imports are coarse picce goods, 
cutlery, beads, iron in bars, china- 
ware, looking-glasses, and — brass 
wire. Phe industrious Chinese set- 
tled at Ainboyna are the principal 
traders, but the whole amount is 
very insignificant, (Forrest, Labillar- 
dtere, Sc.) 


MYSORE, (Mahesasura). 


A large province in the south of 
Endia, situated principally between 
the Jith and 15th degrees of north 
latitude, and surronnded by the Bri- 
tish territories under the Madras 
Presidency. In length it may be 
estimated at 210 miles, by 140 the 
average, breadth. 

The whole of this country is en- 
closed by the eastern and western 
Ghauts, and consists of a high table 
land nearly 3000 fect above tlic level 
of the sea, from which rise many 
Jofty hills, and clusters of hills, con- 
taining the sources of almost all the 
rivers that feriilize the south of In- 
dia. he climate in this elevated 
region is temperate and healthy to a 
degree unknown in any other tract 
of the like extent within the tropies. 
The monsoons, or boisterous period- 
ieal rains, which at different seasons 
deluge the coasts of Coromandel and 
Malabar, have their force broken by 
the Ghauts, or mountains, and trom 
either side extend into the interior 
provinces in frequent showers, which, 
though sometimes heavy, are seldom 
of Jong continuance, and prescrve 
both the temperature of the ¢limate 
and the verdure of the comutry 
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throughout the year. The principal 
rivers are, the Cavery, the Toom- 
buddra, the Vcdawati, the Bhadri, 
the Arkanati, the Penar, Palar, and 
Pananr; bat, execpt the Cavery, 
none of these rivers aftain to any 
magnitude, until they quit the limits 
of the province. 

To enter the Mysore ccuntry there 
are several passes, such as the Mug- 
Yee, the Palicaud. the Amboor, the 
Changama, and the Attoor; but 
those passes, while they facilitated 
the operations of Hyder, when in- 
vading the Carnatic from the Barra- 
mahal valley, were not attended with 
any similar advantages to the in- 
vaders of his country; for as the 
only roads practicable united in the 
Palicaud Pass which leads to Oos- 
soor, he had but one entrance into 
the Mysore country to defend. 

The dominions of the Mysore Ra- 
Jah are at present divided into three 
great districts, or snbayenas, called 
the Patana, the Nagara, and the 
Chatrakal Subayenas. ‘The Patana 
district is by far the largest, and 
alone contains a greater extent of 
territory, than was originally subject 
to the Mysore Rajah’s family. It 
comprehends 91 districts, and is mn- 
der the immediate inspection of the 
Dewan, or prime minister. In addi- 
tion to this territory, since their con- 
nexion with the British, they have 
acquired the Chatrakal Subayena, 
containing 13 districts, and the Na- 
gara, containing 19, each of which 
are supcrintended by a soubahdar. 

J’rom the remains of hedges, and 
other signs, the Mysore province ap- 
pears at some former, remote period, 
to have been in a much higher state 
of cultivation than it at present exhi- 
hits, although rapidly recovering. 
In this province, when land is once 
brought into cultivation for rice, it is 
universally considered as having ar- 
rived at the highest possible degree 
of improvement, aud all attempts to 
render it more productive by a suc- 
cession of crops neglected as super- 
fluous. ‘Throughout India generally 
there are three nodes of sowing the 
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seed of rice, from whence proceed 
three modes of culfivation. In the 
first way, the seed is sown dry ou the 
fields that are to bring it to maturity, 
which is called dry-sced cultivation. 
In the second, the seed is made to 
vegetate before it is sown, and the 
field, when fitied to rceeive it, is 
converted to a puddle; this is called 
sprouted cultivation. In the third 
kind of cultivation, tle seed is sown 
very thick ina small plot of ground ; 
and when it has shot np a foot high, 
the young rice is transplanted into 
the ticlds where it is to ripen; this is 
called cultivating by transplantation, 
The higher fields are enltivated after 
the dry-seed manner of sowing, the 
Tower grounds are reserved for the 
sprouted and transplanted cultiva- 
tions. ‘hese varions modes of eulti- 
vating rice give the farmer a greatad- 
vantage,as by dividing the labonrover 
a great part of the year, fewer hands 
aud less stock are required to till the 
same extent of ground, than if there 
was one seed-time and one harvest. 
Besides rice, the lands produce 
the following articles; the chicadu, 
the dod’ada, the phaseolus mango, 
the dolichos catsjang, the sesamum 
orientale, and the sugar-cane, for 
which a black clay is reckoned the 
best soil. The crop of raggy, or 
eynosurus coroeanus, is by far the 
most important of any raised on the 
dry ficld, and supplies all the lower 
ranks of society with their common 
food. The ricinus palma Christi is 
cultivated, and produces abundance 
of castor oil, which is used for the 
lamp, given to mileh buffaloes, and 
for a varicty of other purposes. In 
the sugar cultivation, tle West India 
planters appear to have a decided 
advantage over those of Himdostan 
in climate, soil, carriage, and skill, 
both in agriculture and mechanies ; 
but the cnormous price of labour, 
compared with that of Hindostan, 
brings them nearer an equality, 
The betel-leaf tree thrives best in 
low grounds, where it can have a 
supply of water, which, at particu- 
lar seasons, is raised from the reser- 
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voirs by means of machines, called 
Yatams, About Colar the poppy is 
plentifaily culfivated, both for mak- 
ing opin, and on account of the 
seed, which is much used in the 
sweet eakes that are eaten by the 
higher ranks of natives. ‘Tobacco 
is not generally raised, and is reek- 
oned inferior to that which comes 
from the low country. "Phe cocoa 
nut palm in this province begins to 
produce when seven or eight years 
old, aud lives so long, that its dura- 
tion, amoug such bad chronologists 
as the natives, cannot readily be 
ascertained. ‘Lhe yonng trees, of a 
good quality, will give 100 nuts an- 
nually, and they come forward at 
all seasons of the year. 

The English nse but one name 
for the juices of ail the different palm 
trees in India, and call them toddy, 
which scems to be a corruption of 
tari, the Mahommedan name for 
the jnice of the palmira, or borassus 
flabelliformis. The natives have 
distinct names for cach kind of jnice, 
in the qualities of which there is a 
considerable difference. The grass 
roots are here of great length; and, 
being very tenacious of life, sprout 
at every jot, aud of course are 
difficult to remove. Owing also to 
the extreme imperfection of their 
instruments, and want of strength 
in their catile, the fields in this pro- 
vince are very imperfectly cleaned. 
After six or cight ploughings in all 
directions, numerous small bushes 
remain as erect as before the labour 
comunenced, while the plough has 
not penetrated three inches deep. 
The latter has neither coulter nor 
mould board, to divide aud turn over 
the soil. 

In Mysore considerable attention 
is paid to the mannring of the soil. 
Every farmer collects a heap from 
the ding and litter of his cattle, in- 
termixed with the ashes and soil of 
their houses; but they do not em- 
ploy the soil of towns. "Two crops 
of rice are seldom taken from the 
same ficld in one year. In some 
parts of Mysore the first quality of 
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land will produce from 47 to 49 
bushels; the seeond quality, from 
35 to 42; and the third quality, from 
17 to 24 bushels of rice. Tt is nsn- 
ally preserved in the husk, and will 
keep two years without dcteriora- 
tion, and fonr without being unfit 
for use. 

In India it is a commonly re- 
ceived opinion, that when the sup- 
ply of water is adeqnate, ground 
can never be in such good heart as 
when regularly cultivated by a sue- 
cession of rice crops. In all old re- 
servoirs a great part is filled up by 
the deposition from the water; and, 
when a village has been deserted for 
some time, unless the mound break 
down, the tanks in general become 
quite obliterated. in many paris 
of the Mysore the wells contain 
what the natives call salt water; at 
Bengaloor there are several. Some 
of them are sitnated very near wells 
that are perfectly fresh, which is to 
be accounted for from the vertical 
position of the strata. 

The farmers in this province have 
not nsualiy long leases, but it is not 
usual to change the tenant so loug 
as he pays the rent. When a farmer 
runs away for arrears of rent or op- 
pression, and goes into the district 
of another amildar, it 1s not custom- 
ary, in any native govermuent, to 
give him up; which is a consider- 
able check on arbitrary conduet, as 
a very unreasonable amilday would 
soon be deserted. 

The cattle chiefly bred in the 
neighbourhood of Seringapatam are 
cows, buffaloes, sheep, and the long- 
legecd goat. ‘The natives of this 
country, and of India generally, 
seldom use butter m the manner Eu- 
ropeans do, but prefer what is called 
ghee, uot only becanse it keeps het- 
ter, but also ou account of its hav- 
ing mere taste and sinell. In order 
to collect a quantity sufficient for 
making ghee, the butter is often 
kept two or three days, which, ina 
warm climate, renders it rancid. 
After a safficicnt quantity Jias been 
collected, it is meHed in an eaythen 
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pot, and boiled until all the water 
has evaporated, when it is poured 
into pots, and kept for use. 

The native breed of horses here, 
asin most parts of India, is a small, 
ill-shaped, vicions poney, although 
considerable pains were taken, by 
Hyder and Tippoo, to inireduce a 
better hind, buat without success, 
and their cavalry continued always 
very iil-mounted. Above the Ghauts 
asses are a sort of cattle very much 
used. The breed is very small, no 
pains being taken {o improve it, or 
to keep it from growing worse ; and 
the natives never use the milk, Swine 
were ouee very common in the My- 
sore, but Tippoo suecceded in ba- 
nishing them from the neighbour- 
hood of the capital. ‘The sheep are 
of three varieties as to colour—red, 
black, and white. 

‘This province thronghout abounds 
in iron ore, which is worked by the 
natives in a very slovenly manner. 
At the iron works near Chinnarrayan 
Durga, the workmen procure from 
the ore about 47 per cent. of mal- 
leable iron; but, as usual in India, 
it is very impure. At the smelting- 
house the binldings are so mean, that 
they go for nothing in the expense ; 
and at the beginning of the scason 
are put up by the workmen in the 
course of a day. 

The three large divisiens of this 
province, named Patana, Nagara, 
and Chatrakal, are under the in- 
spection of an officer of rank, or 
sonbahdar. Each district is managed 
by an amildar, who is an officer of 
Jnstice, poliec, and revenue, but his 
anthority is very limited. ‘These 
anildars have under them a sufficient 
number of accountants, who, in the 
Karnataca language, are called par- 
putties; and the villages under them 
are managed by gaudas and shana- 
bogas, called by the Mahommedans 
potails and enrnums, which two of 
tices are properly hereditary. The 
gauda is the representative of the 
amildar, and the shanaboga, of the 
village accountant. ‘The amildars, 
parputtics, and shanabogas are al- 
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most universally Brahmins ; the gau- 
das are all Sudras._ 

‘The Mysore, npon the whole, is 
but thinly inhahited, and not to be 
compared to Bengal, or the adja- 
cent provinees under the British go- 
vernment, Jn consequence of inces- 
sant wars and calamities, prior to 
the final conquest, in 1799, many 
distriets, formerly well peopled, do 
not eahibit a vestige of a human 
being. In 1761 it was ravaged by 
Bunee Visajee Pundit; by Madhu- 
row in 1765, 1767, and 1770; by 
Trimbue Row in 1771; by Ragoo- 
nanth Row in 1774; by Uurry Punt 
Phorkia in 1776 and 1786; and 
lastly, in 1791 and 1792, it sustained 
most mereiless ravages from ihe 
troops of Purseram Bhow. 

In 1799, when the conquest of 
Mysore was finally atchieved by the 
army under Gencral Parris, the new 
administration, established by the 
British government, commenced its 
proceedings by proelaiming an un- 
qualified remission of all balanees of 
revenue, and the restoration ot the 
ancient Hindoo rate of assessment 
on the lands. In 1804 the nmnber 
of families in the Mysore Rajah’s 
territories amouuted to 482,612, and 
the inhabitants to 2,171,754. Of 
these families there does not appear 
to have been more than 17,000 of 
the Mahommedan religion, whic!) is 
very extraordinary, considering that 
it had been 40 years the faith of their 
sovereigns. ‘The Brakinin thunilies 
were 25,370; the Lingait, 72,627 ; 
and the Jain, 2065. 

In 1804 the gross revenne of the 
Mysore Rajah’s state was 2,581,550 
pagodas. Aecounts in this prosinee 
are kept in eauterraya pagodas, and 
the seer is the standard of weight. 
Cloth and timber are usually mea- 
sured by the purehaser’s cubit, which 
may be considered in all nations as 
18 inches on the averaze. Notwith- 
standing the arbitrary power of the 
fast sultan, Tippoo, he was never 
able to establish an uniformity of 
weights and measures. In ihis coun- 
try, and through India generally, a 
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great deal of bullion is lost to the 
world by being buried, as, when the 
owners get old and stupified, they 
forget Where their treasures are hid- 
den; and soinetiines, when they do 
know, die without divulging the se- 
erct. 

Mysore having submitted to the 
Mahominedan yoke at a very recent 
period, compared with the rest of 
Hindostan, retains the primitive 
Hindoo manners and customs in 
considerable purity. [From persons 
of this faith information is best col- 
leeted where a considerable number 
of them are assembled together ; 
when a few are present, they are 
atraid of reflections from those who 
are absent; and in general the Tlin- 
doos are rather iclined to have 
matters of business publicly dis- 
cussed, 

In this eountry the person who re- 
ceives charity is always considered 
of higher rank than the donor; but 
by charity must be understood soine- 
thing given to a person asking for it 
in the name of God, as having dedi- 
‘ated himself to a religions fife. 
Whei siek, Hindoos often make a 
vow to subsist by begriug for a eer- 
tain number of days alter they re- 
cover. 

Vihen two partics in a village 
have a dispute. one of theyn very 
frequently has recourse to an expe- 
dient by which they both snffer; 
end this is the k@ling of a jack-ass 
in the streets, whieh would ensure 
the immediate desolation of the 
place, where no HWindoo wouid sa- 
Journ another night, unless by com- 
pulsion, Even the adversaries of 
the party who killed the ass would 
think themselves bonud in hononr 
to tly. The natives have also re- 
course to this remedy when they 
faucy themselves oppressed by go- 
yernmentin matters relating to caste. 
he monkies and squirrels are here 
very destructive; but itis reckoned 
criminal to kill them. ‘Phe proprie- 
tors of gardens used furmerly to hire 
a particular class of men, who took 
these animals in nets, and then, by 
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stealth, conveyed mto the gardens 
of some distant village; but, as the 
people there had recourse to the 
same means of riddance, all parties 
became tired of the practice. 

‘The washerman of every village, 
whose fitnction is hereditary, washes 
all the farmers’ cloths ; and, accord- 
ing to the munber of persons in each 
family, receives a regulated propor- 
tion of the crop. They also wash 
the clothes of the panchanga, or vil- 
lage astrologer, who (they say), in 
return, visits them occasionally, and 
tells them some lies; for, that he is 
never at the trouble of predicting 
the truth, except to those who are 
rich. The Whallia caste in this pro- 
vince are considered as the very 
lowest, yet they are very desirous of 
keeping np the purity of the breed, 
and never marry but with the daugh- 
ters cf families, with whose descent, 
from fong vicinity, they are well ac- 
quainted. Lyery where in Mysore 
and Karnata, the palanqneen bear- 
ers are of Tclinga origin. ‘heir he- 
reditary chiefs are called Pedda Bui; 
which appellation, among the En- 
ropeans at Madras, is bestowed on 
the head-bearer of every gentleman’s 
set. The dress of the females in 
Kamata is vcry becoming, and they 
possess im general fine forms. In 
the villagesnearSeringapatama great 
proportion of the farmers eat pork ; 
but, although the River Cavery 
abounds with fish, very few are 
caught by the natives, who are not 
partial to this species of food. In 
this province, as in Hindostan, ge- 
uerally the hour consists of the 60th 
part of a day, or 24 minutes, and 
the natives compute distances by an 
hour’s travelling, called at Madras 
a Malabar mile. 

The Hindoos seldom erect mag- 
nificent private dwellings; and the 
Mahomimedan chiefs mider ‘Tippoo 
were too uncertain of their property 
to lay out much on bnildings. Every 
thing they acquired was, in general, 
mnmediately expended on dress, 
equipage, and amusement, which 
accounts for there being actually no 
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private buildings in Mysore of any 
grandeur. 

Owing to the custom of polygamy, 
very few of the females in this coun- 
try live in a state of celibacy, ex- 
cept young widows of high caste, 
who cannot marry aguin. These, 
however, are nmnerous, as matches 
betwixt old men and mere children 
are very frequent. ‘The comfort of 
having children is, in general, ail 
the pleasure that married women ot 
high rank enjoy in India. Where 
polygamy prevails, love is but little 
known ; or if it docs possess a man, 
he is usually captivated by some art- 
ful dancing girl, and not by any of 
his wives. In general a man may 
marry as many wives as he can 
maintain or procure; but here the 
first is not very dillicult, the women 
being extremely industrious, both in 
the field and in spinning. Witha 
few cxceptions, the females are not 
strictly confined; but, ow marriage, 
they adopt the religious forms of 
ther husband. Among some castes 
widows cannot marry again, and 
were expected to burn themselves 
alive with their hushands; but this 
practice is now become obsoleic. In 
every part of India, a man’s marry- 
ing his unele’s daughter is looked 
upon as incestuous. 

The subdivision of caste through- 
out, Hindostan is infinite. The 
Brahmins assert, that they are di- 
vided into at least 2000 tribes, which 
never intermarry, although permit- 
ted to do so without infringing their 
caste. In Mysore the Brahinins are 
divided into three principal sects; 
the Smartal, the Sri Vaishnavam, and 
the Madual ‘The Nairs of Mala- 
bar, like the Khayastas of Bengal, 
are of the highest class of Sudras. 
A great majority of the Hindoo. 
castes arc allowed by their religion 
to eat animal food, and a corsider- 
able number to drink spirituous 
liquors. 

In the country around Sermgapa- 
tam, the division of the people inte 
What are called the nght and left 
hand sides, is productive of consi- 
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derable effect. "The first. compre- 
hends nine castes, and the Jast 18. 
The circumstances that add dignity 
to a easte in this country are—its 
being restricted from the pleasures 
of the table; the following of no 
useful employment; and beige de- 
dicated to what arc here called piety 
and learning, Almost every man 
endeavours to assume as mich as 
possible the appearance of these per- 
fections ; and among the people of 
this country a hypocritical cant is a 
very prevailing fashion. 

The males of the Mysore Rajah’s 
family are said to be divided into 
two creat branches—the Rajah Bun- 
das, and the Collalays, who inter- 
marry. ‘The head of the first is the 
curtur, or sovereign ; and of the last 
the deliwai. Some of the males of 
each family are of Vishnu’s_ side, 
and some of them of Siva’s; but 
none wear the linga, and all ac- 
knowledge the Brahmins as_ their 
gooroos (priesis). ‘The curtur im- 
mediately on ascending the throne, 
whatever religion he may have been 
educated in, always adopts the ce- 
remonics at least of the Sri Vaish- 
namam. On the contrary, the la- 
dies of Loth families wear the linga, 
reject the authority of the Brahmins, 
and are under the spiritual guidance 
of the Jangamas. ‘Vhis arrange- 
ment among other nations wonld be 
considered extraordinary, but among 
the Hiudoos is not uicommon. 

Among the Hindoos a man is 
reckoned good who prays constantly, 
bestows ereat alms on_ religious 
inendicants, and who makes tanks, 
reservoirs, choultries, aud gardens, 
"To be absorbed into the snbstance 
of their gods, is supposed, by the 
Hindoos, to be the greatest possible 
felicity, and only happens to parti- 
enlar tayourites. The rich among 
the lower castes procure absclution, 
by giving charity to the Brahmins ; 
the poor must trust to the nierey of 
God. 

About Silagutta, the principal ob- 
ject of worship with the Morasa 
tibe is an image called Cala Bhai- 
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rava, Which signifies the black dog ; 
and, oceasionally, at this teniple, a 
singular sacrilice is made. When a 
woman is from 15 tu 20 years of age, 
and has borne some children, ter- 
rified lest the angry deity shonld de- 
prive her of her infants, she goes to 
the temple, and, as an offering to 
appease his wrath, she ents off one 
or two of the fingers of her right 
hand. 

When a new village is founded, it 
is customary, im sume parts of the 
country, to place a large sione in or 
near the village, which is considercd 
as representing the god of the vil- 
lage; and wherever a stream js found 
hy its windings to ron counter to the 
ecneral direction of the river it be- 
longs to, it is considered by the Fin- 
doos as holy, and to both sacritices 
are offered. 

The Mysore Rajah’s family is 
supposed to have had its origin (rom 
the Yadava tribe, which boasts among 
its eminent characters Krishna, the 
celebrated Hindoo Apollo, and at a 
remote period had its residence in 
the vicinity of Dwaraca, in the Guj- 
rat Peninsula. The first sovereign 
on record is Cham Raj, who ascended 
the throne in A. D. 1507; bnt he 
may be considered as having been 
mercly a wadeyar, or governor of a 
small district. 

‘Tim Raj reigned in 1548, and add- 
ed some small territories to his do- 
minions. 

Heere Cham Raj reigned in 1571, 
and died in 1576. I1e was sueceeded 
by Betad Wadeyar, his cousin, who 
was supplanted in his government 
by his‘younger brother, Raj Wade- 
yar. This sovereign appears to have 
been the greatest conqueror of the 
Mysore family, and more than don- 
bled the extent of his dominions. 
In 1610 he acqnired the iimportait 
fortress of Scringapatam, from the 
viceroy, on the part of the falling dy- 
nasty of Bijanagur. He was sue- 
eceded by his grandson, 

Cham Raj, who added considera- 
bly io the Mysore territories, and 
died in 1637. 
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Immadee Raj, the posthumous son 
of Raj Wadyar, was his successor, 
and was poisoucd at the expiration 
of a year by his dalawai, or prime 
minister, 

Canty Revy Narsa Raj, the son of 
Betad Cham Raj Wadeyar, was the 
next sovereign of Mysore, and was 
the first prince who established a 
niut, and coined hoons (pagodas) 
and fanams, still called after his 
name. He reigned from 1639 to 
1659. 

Dad Deo Ray was his successor, 
and reigned until 1672, during which 
interval he made many conquests 
from the ucighbouring W adcyars and 
Naiks. 

Chick Deo Taj ascended the 
throne in 1672, and dicd in 1704. 
"This prince completed the subjuga- 
tion of the turbulent Wadcy ars,made 
a new land assessment, which, in a 
great measure, still subsists, and de- 
stroyed the Jungum priests. His 
prime minister for 14 years was a Jain 
Pundit. Among other places he ac- 
guired Bangaloor by purchase, 

Canty Raj, son of the last sove- 
ruign, ascended the throne in 1704. 
Having been born deaf and dumb, 
he was surnamed Mook Arsoo, the 
Duinb Sovereigu. In this reigu be- 
gan the influence of the Dalawiais, 
or ministers, which ever alter kept 
the rajahs as mere pageants. He 
dicd in 1714, and was sueceded by 

Dud Kishen Raj, whose dalawai 
was Deo Raj. He died iu 1731, and 
was succeeded by Cham Raj, whose 
chict ministers were Deo Raj and 
Nunseraj. ‘They deposed and im- 
prisoned him in 1734, and placed on 
the throne 

Chick Kishen Raj, whose minis- 
ters were Deo Raj and the younger 
Nuunseraj, who uudertook the long 
siege of Trichinopoly, where he was 
bafiled by Major Lawrence. Jn this 
reign appeared [Hyder Ali Khan, who 
afterwards became supreme monarch 
of Mysore, and many adjacent pro- 
vinees. He was 27 years of age be- 
tore he entered the military service, 
in which he after made so distin- 
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guished a figure, and was through 
life unable either to read or write. 
This happened in 1749; but it was 
A. D. 1755 belore he had his first se- 
parate command, when he was sent 
by the Dalawai Nunseraj to subdue 
Dindigul, which he etlected. 

In 1760 Hyder attained the sove- 
reign authority, having banished 
Nuuseraj, his patron, and retaining 
the rajah as a pageant. ‘Phe same 
year he was expelled trom Sennga- 
patam by his own Dewan Nundce 

tow; but in 1761 he re-instated 
himself, and ever after held the go- 
vernment with a firm hand. In 1763 
he conquered Bednore, Soonda, and 
Canara; and, in 1766, Calicut, and 
the greater part of Malabar. 'This 
year the nominal rajah, Chick Kishen 
Deo Raj Wadeyar died, when Hyder 
ordered his eldest son to be installed 
as hés successor with the usual for- 
malities, In 1771 Lyder was totally 
defeated by Madhurow the Peshwa 
of the Mahrattas, but afterwards re- 
covered his power and possessions. 
In 1780 he invaded the lower Car- 
natic, which he desolated with fire 
and sword, earrying his ravages to 
the gates of Madras. By the firm- 
ness und exertions of Mr. Ifastings, 
aud the military talents of Sir Eyre 
Coote, his progress was arrested ; 
but being powerfully assisted by the 
French, he was enabled to carry on 
an indecisive wartare until the 9th of 
December, 1782, when he died, leay- 
ing his throne to his son Tippoo, who 
had already established lis reputa- 
tion as a general. 

‘Tippoo Sultan prosecuted the war 
uatil the {1th of March, 1784, when 
by the peace in Europe being de- 
prived of the co-cperation of his 
Vreuch allies, he concluded a treaty 
on henvurable terms.  Lrom this 
date he was occupied iu harassing 
and subduing his neighbours until 
1790, when he made au unprovoked 
atiack on the Rajah of Travancor, 
who called on the British govern- 
ment for the assistance stipulated by 
treaties. A war commenced in can- 
sequence, which terminated on the 
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Gil of March, 1792, in a peace cou- 
cluded by Lord Cornwallis undcr the 
walls of Seringapatam, which de- 
prived him of one half of his domi- 
nions, and rendered the remainder 
of uncertain tenure. To recover his 
lost power, and gratify his hatred to 
the British, he solicited the alliance of 
the French Republic, and of Ze- 
maun Shah, and endeavoured to ex- 
cite disaffection and rebellion among 
the Mahommedan inhabitants of the 
British provinces, A second war 
ensued, which for him had a fatal 
conclusion. On the 4th of May, 
1799, Seringapatam, his capital, was 
stormed by the British army under 
General Harris, when he fell by an 
unknown hand, and with him ter- 
minated the Mahommedan Mysore 
dynasty, having lasted 38 years. 

On the 22d of June, 1799, the Bri- 
tish government raised to the throne 
Maha Rajah Krishna Udiaver (then 
six years of age), a legitimate de- 
scendant of the ancient Mysore ta- 
mily, whieh had been superseded by 
that of Hyder. By a subsidiary 
treaty concluded with him on the 
Sth of July, it was stipulated, that 
the Company sbonid maintain a mi- 
litary force tor the «efence of My- 
sore, agaist all external cnemies ; 
and that the rajah should pay an 
annual subsidy of seven lacks of 
pagodas for its support. In extra- 
ordinary cases of warfare the ex- 
penses to be amicably arranged, and 
the friends and enemies of the one 
to be considered in the same rela- 
tion to the other. Sinee that period 
the inhabitants of Mysore have been 
undisturbed by foreign myasion, or 
internal dissension; and, under the 
able management of the Rajahs De- 
wan Purneah, agriculture has been 
encouraged, and the population of 
the conntry inmercased. (2. Bucha- 
nam, Wilks, Dirom, Malcolm, Lord 
Valentia, Treaties, Sc.) 

Mysory, (07 Shondi’s Isle)—An 
island in the Eastern Seas, situated 
to the north of the great bay, m the 
Island of Papua, or New Guinea, 
about the first degree of south lati- 

29 
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tude, and one day’s sail distant from 
Dong Harbour. In length it may he 
estimated at 75 miles, by 20 the 
average breadth, ‘Fhe name of this 
island has undergone several changes, 
as it was originally named Horn 
Island ; but the crews of Shouteus 
amd of the Maries ships, in 1616, 
changed its appellation to Shoutens’ 
Isle. ‘Phe naine by which it is known 
to the natives of the adjacent islands 
is Mysory. 

Respceting this island our inform- 
ation is very scanty. Captain Mor- 
rest, from the narratives of the Ma- 
lays, deseribes it as well inhabited, 
under the government of rajahs, and 
very productive of calavances. 


Ni. 


Napep.—A town in the Deecan, 
situated on the Cauvery River, about 
100 miles above Hyderbad, the Ni- 
zam’s capital. It is supposed that 
Gooroo Govind, the tenth and mar- 
tial high priest of the Sciks, died 
here A.D. 1708. 

Napone, (Nadon).—This is the 
principal town in the Kangrah coun- 
iry, in the province of Lahore, and is 
situated on the east side of the Be- 
yah, 120 miles E. by N. from the city 
of Lahore. Lat, 31°59’. N. Long. 
75°. 47', E. 

The Nadone District is a moun- 
tainous tract of country, which bor- 
ders on the Punjab of the Lahore 
province, situated N.W. from Serin- 
agur, and S, E. from Jamboc, and 
to the westward is bounded by the 
Seik territories. The present Rajah 
of Nadone Sansar Chund is a chicf 
of considerable respectability, and 
his territory naturally strong ; it was, 
notwithstanding, overrun by the 
Ghoorkali Rajah of Nepaul’s torees, 
who, in 1806, ocenpicd the town. 
(Malcolm, Loster, Sc.) 

NaGat, (Nagalaya, abounding in 
Snuakes).— A town in the province of 
Delhi, situated on the east side of 
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the Ganges, 18 miles south from 
Wurdwar, Lat. 29°. 43’. N. Long. 
78°. 10,8. 

NAGAMANGALAM.---A large square 
mud fort in the Mysore Rajah’s ter- 
ritories, 29 miles north from Serin- 
gapatam, containing a square cila-- 
del in its centre. Lat. 12°. 49’. N. 
Long. 76°. 57’. 1. Tu the immer tort 
are two square temples, some other 
religious buildings, and public of- 
fiees, besides some large granaries— 
all in ruins. The town and all these 
buildings are said to have been 
erected, about 600 years ago, by a 
prinee named Jagadeva. Raya, of 
ihe same family with the present 
Mysore Rajah. Before the invasion 
of Pusseram Bhow it contained 1500 
honses, which were in consequence 
reduced to 300; but the place is re- 
covering rapidly. 

NaGHERY, (Nagari.)—A town in 
the Carnatic, 48 miles N.W. by W. 
from Madras. Lat. 13°. 19%. N. 
Long. 79°. 45. E:. 

NaGJsery.—A town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Khandesh, 32 iniles W. by N. from 


Boorhanpoor. Lat. 219 25’. N. 
Long. 75°. 50’. Ei. 
NaGne.—aA simall river in the 


Gujrat Peninsula, which rises in a 
range of hills 14 miles to the S. E. 
of Lawria, passes the city of Noan- 
agur, and afterwards falls into the 
shallow part of the Gulf of Cuteh, 
here named the Run. The name ot 
this river is derived from a fabulous 
traditionary story of am cnormeus 
nag, or snake, which dwelt in a 
tank among the hills; and, endea- 
vouring to escape from his cuemies, 
burst the bank, and furmed the 
channel of the river. Its waters are 
esteemed by the natives as having 
an excellent quality in promoting 
the dying of cloth. 

NaGoreussy, (Nagarabashi.)—A 
town in the province of Bahar, dis- 
trict of ‘Tirhoot, 40 miles N. FE. trom 
Patna. Lat. 25°. 534 N. Long. 
85°. 5. KE. 

NAGORE, (Nagara).—A sea-port 
town in the province of Tanjore, 14 
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miles south from Vrangnebar. Lat. 
10°.49'.N. Long. 79°. 55'. E. 

From this quarter a very exten- 
sive export of picce goods to the 
castward, to the Isles of France, and 
to America. The imports from the 
eastward are pepper, betel nut, ben- 
zoin, sugar, and galhngal; from 
Bengal borax, cummin seeds, gin- 
ger, long pepper, wheat, and sngar ; 
from Cey lon large supplies of hetel 
nut, pahiniralis, ‘arrack, chanks, and 
coffee ; from Penang pepper, betel 
nut, camphor, iron, aud sugar. 

The total value of the inports 
from places beyond the territories of 
Madras, trom the 1st of May, 1811, 


to the 30th of April, 1812, was 

903,171 rupees, viz. 

VromAmerica - = - - 29,175 
Caleutta - - - - 652,553 
Bombay - - - - 7,140 
Ceylon - - - - 207,871 
Eastward - - - - 329,815 
Museat- - - - - 5,546 
Pegue - - - - 3,339 
Prince of Avakast s Is- 

Jand - - - - - 171,471 
Surat - - - - - 1,086 
"Travancor - - - - 1,589 
Various places - - 93,639 


Arcot rupees 903,171 


The total value of the exports to 
places beyond the territories of the 


Madras government, during the 
above period, was 933,006 rupees, 
viz. 

To America - - - - - 45,316 
Batavia - - - - = 3,929 
Calentta - - - - - 39,294 
Ceylon - - - - - 336,739 
China - - - - - = — 1,859 
Kastward - - - - = 96,831 
Isle of France - - - 4,030 
Pegue - - - 1,000 


Prince of Wales’s ‘isle 313,080 
Various places - 90,928 


Arcot rupees 933,006 


In the course of the above period 
1223 vessels and craft, measuring 
38,868 tons, arrived, and 1798 ditto, 
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measuring 50,245 tons, departed. 
(Parliamentary Reports, Se.) 

Nacore.—A_ Rajpoot district in 
the eastern quarter of the province 
of Ajmeer, situated principally be- 
tween the 26th and 27th degrees of 
north latitude. By Abul Fazel, in 
1582, it is deseyibed as follows: 

“ Hadowty, ¢alled also sirear Na- 
gore, is inhabited by the Ifadch 
tribe. It coutsins 31 mahals, mea- 
surement 837,450 beegahs ; revenue 
40,389,830 dams. Seyurghal 308,051 
dams. This sirear furnishes 4500 
cavalry, and 22,000 infantry.” 

We know very little of this dis- 
trict in modern times, except that it 
is subdivided among a number of 
petty chiefs, occasionally acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of the Jye- 
nagur Rajah, and always from their 
internal dissensious liable to the de- 
predations of the Maharattas. <A 
Rajah of Nagore is mentioned in 
1542, as having been defeated by 
Shere Khan the Afghan, who ex- 
pelled Humayoon. 

NaGorReE.—A Rajpoot town in the 
province of Ajmeer, 45 miles N. W. 
fromm the city of Ajmeer, Lat. 27°. 
N. Long. 74°. 15’. E. 

Nacore.—A town in the provinee 
of Bengal, district of Birbhoom, 63 
miles W.S. W. from Moorshedabad, 
Lat. 23°. 56". N. Long, 879. 204 E. 
There is a hot well ata short dist- 
ance to ihe south of Nagore, at a 
place named Beeassore. Nagore is 
mentioned as a Mahominedan tor- 
tress, and the capital of the Birb- 
hoom district, so carly as A.D. 1244. 

NaGoreEcotE.—Sce Cote KaAun- 
GRAH. 

NaGpoor, (Cuura).—A distriet in 
the sonthern extremity of the Ba- 
har province, situated principally be- 
tween the 22d and 23d degrees of 
north latitude. ‘To the north it is 
bounded by Ramgur and Palamow ; 
to the south by the independent dis- 
trict of Gangpoor ; to the east if has 
Ramgur and Singhboom; and to the 
west Palamow and Jushpoor. The 
aucient Hindoo provinee of Guad- 
wana borders this distriet on the 

2a2 
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southern, eastern, and western quar- 
ters; and the district was probably 
one of the latest conquests effected 
by the Mahommedans in this part of 
Hindostan—a very great proportion 
of the inhabitants are consequently 
of the old Ilindoo persnasion. 

The surface of the country is hilly, 
but not mountainous, and generally 
much coyered with jungle. Under 
the Mogul government it was loug a 
frouticr government, but partially 
subdned and oecupied by native 2e- 
mindars, who were little interfered 
with so long as they paid the re- 
venue stipulated, It still contimes 
one of the wildest and least culti- 
vated of the Company's districts, 
and from its waut of inland naviga- 
tion will probably never be a country 
of much export. Like other billy 
districts, Chuta Nagpoor contains 
the sources of many streams, but 
they attain to no magnitude until 
they quit its limits. ‘Phe soil is in 
many parts highly impregnated with 
irou, Which might be procnred in 
considerable quantities, but can be 
imported from Europe at so mode- 
rate an expense, that its production 
here is no object. This distriet is 
distinguished by the term chuta (lit- 
tle), to distinguish it from the other 
Napoor possessed by the Bhoonslah 
Maharatta fianily. The name Nag- 
poor indicates that in the opinion of 
the natives the territory contams 
diamonds. 

NaGpoor, (Nagapura, the Town of 
Serpents) —-A large town in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, and the capital 
of the territories of the Nagpoor 
Maharattas. Lat, 219.9" N, Long. 
79°. 45". ff. It has been generally 
snpposed that this city is the capital 
of Berar, but this is a mistake; the 
inhabitants of Nagpoor considering 
Berar as an adjoining provinee, the 
capital of which is Ellichpoor. 

"This capital of the Eastern Ma- 
harattas ix a city of moder date, 
and though very extensive and po- 
pulous, is meanly built—the streets 
being narrow and filthy, and the 
huuses covered with tiles. When 
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Ragojee Bhoonslah fixed here the 
seat of government it Was an insig- 
nificant village, which he surrounded 
with a rampart; but still it cannot 
be described as a fortified towu, or 
capable of resisting an enemy even 
fora single day. It stands on a fine 
high plain, which is fertile and well 
cultivated, and bounded by hills of 
moderate height tothe N. W. and 5, 
The Nag Nuddy, a rivulet running 
to the sonthward, communicates the 
name of thetown. ‘The general ap- 
pearance of the country to the north 
is that of a forest, with villages and 
small towns thinly scattered over it. 
Including the suburbs the population 
has been estimated at 80,000 inha- 
bitauts. 

The Maharatta Rajahs of Nagpoor 
being descended from the line of Se- 
rajec, pretend to a superiority over 
the Poonah family, although the first 
sovereign was Ragojee Bhoonslah, a 
general in the service of the Peshwa, 
and dispatched by him to effect the 
conquest of this country about the 
year 1740. He was succeeded by 
his son Janojee, who dicd A. D. 
1772. His successor, 1n 1774, after 
many contests with the different 
members of his family, was his 1e- 
phew, Ragojee Bhoonslah, under 
the regency of his father, Madhajee 
Bhoonslah. The latter died many 
years ago, but the former still con- 
tinnes on the throne. 

The policy of this state has, in 
general, been to interfere as little as 
possible with the contests of the 
neighbouring potentates, and for 
many years its internal dissensions 
furnished its sovereigns with suffi- 
cient oceupation. Their territories 
being of great extent, wild, and de- 
solate, presented many obstacles, 
and few temptations to the cupidity 
of their neighbours; they conse- 
quently remained for many years 
exempt from external warfare, nutil, 
in 1803, the Nagpoor Rajah was in- 
dueed to join Dowlet Row Sindia ina 
contederacy against the British go- 
vernment. The signal defeats they 
sustained from General Wellesiey at 
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Assye and Argaum, soon compelled 
the former to sue most urgently tor 
peace, which was granted on the 
17th Dec. 1863, when a treaty of 
peace was concluded by General 
Wellestey on the part of the British 
government, and Jeswunt Row 
Ramchnnder on the part of Ragojee 
Bhoonslah; by the conditions ‘of 
which the latter ceded the province 
of Cuttack, inclnding the port and 
district of Balasore. By this treaty 
he likewise ceded all the territory of 
which he colleeted the revenue in 
conjunction with the Nizam, and 
fixed his western frontier at the River 
Wurda, from where it issues in the 
Injardy Hills, to its janetion with 
the Godavery. The hills on which 
the forts of Gawelghur and Ner- 
nallah stand, with a contiguous dis- 
triet to the amount of four Jacks of 
mpees, to remain with the rajah ; 
Dut every thing clse south of the 
Injardy Hills, and west ofthe Wur- 
da, to be ceded to ihe British and 
their allies. On any dispnie arising 
the British engaged to mediate im- 
partially between the Nizam and the 
Rajah, and the latter agreed never 
to receive any European into his ser- 
vice without the consent of the Bni- 
tish government. During the war 
possession had Teen taken of the 
districts ef Sumbhulpoor and Patna 
in the province ot Gundwana; but 
in consequence of the anticable re- 
lations subsisting between the states 
they were restored in 1806; and, in 
1809, the rajah again expericnced 
the benefit of the British alliance, hy 
the powerful assistance afforded him 
against Ameer Khan and his horde 
of depredators. 

The dominions of this prince still 
oceupy a very extensive region, and 


‘comprehend great part of the ancient 


Hindoo proyinee of Gnndwana. In 
their utmost dinensions they border 
on Bengal, the Northern Cirears, 
and the Nizam’s territories! in the 
Deecan; but a large proportion of 
the country never having been per- 
feetly subdued, pays no tribute, un- 


less when compelled by the presence 
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of an army; and the more inaeces- 
sible parts pay no revenue whatever. 
"Phe districts more immediately oc- 
eupied by the subjects of the Nag- 
poor Rajah, are those in the vicinity 
of his capital—Chooteesghur, Rut- 
tunpoor, and Chandah; together with 
several strong fortresses, such as Ga- 
welehnrand Narnallah, in the Berar 
province. 

Travelling distance from Hyder- 
abad, 321 miles; from Uojain, 340; 
from Poonah, 486; ; from Delhi, 631; 
from Madras, 673; from Calentta, 
723; and trom Bombay, 577 miles. 
(Leckie, Rennel, Treaties, &c. §e.) 

NAHRY SANKAR.—A provilce in 
Tibet, bounded on the south by the 
Himalaya ridge of mountains, hav- 
ing the Lahdack country to the N. 1. 
Respecting this region very litile is 
known, but itis described as produe- 
ing sulphur and quicksilver among 
ithe monntains, and borax in the 
stagnated lakes of the low conntrics. 
The sonrees of many of the rivers of 
Hindostan were tormerly supposed 
to exist in this region, but this no- 
tion has been exploded sinee that of 
the Ganges was discovered to issue 
on the south of the great Himalaya 
chain, 

Nau, (Nahan).—A distriet on the 
N. E. frontier of the Delhi provinee, 
being partly situated in that pro- 
vinee, and partiy in Serinagur, hav- 
ing the River Jumma for its eastern 
boundary, which here in the month 
of March is as wide as the Ganges 
in the same latitude. 

The whole of this country may be 
deseribed as woody and mountain- 
‘ous. Tn the neighbourhood of the 
town of Nahin the country is inter- 
spersed with low hills, which tre- 
quently open into extensive wastes 
overgrown with wood, and which do 
not appear to have ever been sub- 
jected to cultivation, Lrom Nahn 
to Bellaspoor the mountains are of a 
great height, with narrow breaks, 
which serve to discharge the de- 
scending streams. Lrom the top of 
these mountains the plains of Sir- 
hind present a wide prospect to the 
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S. E. S. and S. W. the view to 
the northward is terrainated at a 
short distance by snowy mountains. 
There is uo enftivation seen in the 
neighbourhood of the Jumna, al- 
though a spacious plain extends on 
the west side, which might be water- 
ed without much difficulty from that 
nver. From Nahn the northern sides 
of the hills produce the seoteh fir in 
great abundance, and the willow is 
frequently found. This distriet is 
also known by the appellation of 
Siremone. Itis possessed by native 
chicfs, subject to the extortions both 
of the Seiks and Ghoorkhalies of 
Nepanl. (Foster. Kirkpatrick, Se.) 

NAHN.—A town in Northern Hin- 
dostan, the capital of a district of 
the same name, and situated on the 
top of a high mountain, Lat. 30°, 
41 Nee looug,. 77°. als Ke 

Nains.—See eae 

NamBoony.—A ‘town in the Ma- 
haratta territories, in the province of 
Aurnngabad, 16 miles north trom 
Almednugear. Lat. 19% 15%. N. 
Long. 73°. 3! FE. 

Nancowry Iste.—One of the Ni- 
coban Islands, about a miles in cir- 
cumlerence, Lat. 7°. 57’. N. Long. 
96°. 43’. E. ‘Hie ietand of Comarty 
lies contiguous; and, being exeavated 
by a large bay, does not probably 
contain more square miles of land 
than this isle. The space between 
these two islands forms a capacious 
and excellent harbour ; the eastern 
entrance of which is sheltered by 
auother island, called Trikut, lying 
at the distance of a league. The 
inlet from the west is narrow,, but 
sufliciently deep to adinit the largest 
ships. 

The soil is rieh, but little cuilti- 
vated. ‘Phe nataral productions are 
cocoa mits, papias, plantaias, limes, 
tamarinds, betel wut, and i incl- 
lori (a species of bread fruit). Yains 
aml other roots are cultivated and 
thrive, but rice is wiknown. ‘Lhe 
mangosteen tree and pine apples 
grow wild. The two islands of Nan- 
cowry 2nd Comarty are said to con- 
tain 13° villages, cach possessing 
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about 50 or 60 inhabitants; the po- 
pulation of both may, therefore, be 
estimated at 800 souls. They live 
mostly on the sea shore, and their 
houses are erccted on piles, frequent- 
ly so near the shore as to admit of 
the tide flowing under them. The 
men are stont and well limbed, but 
extremely indolent; the women being 
much more aetive, although inferior 
in stature. Contrary ta the usual 
custom of the natives of India, fe- 
males shave their hcads, or keep the 
hair close cropped. 

The inhabitants of Naneowry are 
described as hospitable and honest, 
and remarkable for their strict ad- 
herence to truth; in whieh, if true, 
they certainly differ from their neigh- 
bours on the continent. It is also 
asserted that such erimes as theft, 
robbery, and murder, are nnknown. 
They are fond of intoxication, and 
if they happen to quarrel they drub 
each other with hard and knotiy 
sticks, nntil mo longer able to en- 
dure the contest; after whieh they 
put a stop to the combat by mutual 
agreement, and all get drunk again. 

The Danes long possessed a set- 
tlement on this island, which existed 
so late as 1791. It consisted of a 
serjeant and three or four soldiers, a 
few black slaves, and two rusty old 
pieces of ordnance. ‘They had two 
houses; one inhabited by this garri- 
son, and the other by missionaries. 
The islaud is annually visited by 
from 15 to 20 large prows, with Ma- 
Jays aad Chinese froin the Coast of 
Malacca, in quest of the edible bird 
nesis; the crews of which always 
create munch confusion and quarrel- 
ing among the islanders, who are 
otherwise peaceable. (Hamilton, Col. 
Colebrooke, Haensel, §e.) 

NANDAPRAYAGA.—A place of pil- 
grimage in Northern Hindostan, in 
the prevince of Serinagur, situated 
at the confluence of the Alacananda 
with the Nandaeni, a sinall river 
which flows from the south 30° 1. 
Fit. S022, NeLiongiere®, 22’. 


"This is the most northerly of the 
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prayagas, or holy places, and there 
was formerly a temple and small 
village on the spot, but no remains 
of either are now to be seen. <A few- 
grain dealers oceasionally fix their 
temporary shopshere; and, to supply 
the want of a temple in a place of 
stich sanctity, a few loose stones are 
piled up, on which some Hindoo 
Images are exposed for the adoration 
of the pilgriins. (2eaper, $c.) 

NANDERE, (Nandira).— & small 
province in the Deecan, situated 
about the 19th degree of north lati- 
tude, and interseeted by the Goda- 
very. When the listitutes of Acber 
were compiled, Nandere was com- 
prehended in the soubah of Berar, 
nnder the name of Sirear Telinga- 
neh, but was afterwards raised to 
the dignity of a separate province. 
Its limits have never been aceurately 
defined, but it may be estimated at 
150 miles in length, by 35 miles the 
average breadth. Abul Fazel’s de- 
scription is as follows: 

“ Sirear Telinganeh, containing 
19 mahals; revenue 71,904,000 dams. 
Seyurghal 6,600,000 dams.” 

In the present geographical situa- 
tion of Nandere, it is bounded on 
the north by Berar; on the south by 
Jlyderabad and Beeder ; on the east 
by Gundwana; and on the west by 
Aurungabad. The soil is very fer- 
tile and well watered, and capable 
of supporting a much greater popu- 
lation than it at present possesses ; 
the whole number not execeding 
half‘a million, of whom not above 
1-10th are Mahommedans. The 
provinee has long been subject to 
the Nizam’s family, and eontinues 
comprehended in the dominions of 
that sovereign, liable to much mis- 
government. The principal towns 
are Nandere, Candhar, Baleundah, 
and Nirmuhl. (Abul Fazel, Rennel, 
Se, Se.) 

Nanpoor, (Nandaver)—A town 
in iife Northern Circars, 74 miles 
S. W. by S. from Vizazapatam. Lat. 
178927". NeBeone 82°. 96 In 

NanpARAH.—A town in the Na- 
bob of Onde’s territories, 80 miles 
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N.N. E. from Lucknow. : Lat. 27°, 
52’. N. Long. 81°. 30’. E. 

NapPpan.—A town in the provinee 
of Gujrat, 30 miles E. by N. from 
Cambay. Lat, 22°. 27’. N. Long. 
73°75" Ei. 

NARANGABAD.—A_ town in the 
Nabhob of Oude’s territories, 70 miles 
N.N. W. from Lucknow. Lat. 27°. 
45’. N. Long. 80°. 30° E. 

NARAYONGUNGE.—A considerable 
inland trading town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Dacca Jclal- 
poor, situated on the west side of a 
branch of the Brahmapootra, named 
the Sitn! Luckia. Lat, 28°. 377..N. 
Long. 90°. 35’. EK. The inhabitants 
ofthis place amount to above 15,000, 
and earry on a great trade in salt, 
grain, tobacco, and lime; and the 
town exhibits a scene of commercial 
aetivity seldom scen in a community 
entirely eomposed of Lfindoos, Most 
of the principal merehants are not 
natives of the town, nor of the sur- 
rounding country, but accidental 
settlers from distant districts, who 
do not bring their families with them. 
During the height of the rains the 
adjacent country is almost entirely 
covered with waters; bit when with- 
in bounds the Luckia is one of the 
inost beautilul rivers in Bengal, and 
here presents a scene of animated 
industry, not gencral in the pro- 
vinee. In the surroundiug country 
are the remains of many lortifica- 
tions, erected to repel the invasions 
of the Mughs, but whieh do not ap- 
pear to have becn well calculated 
for the purpose intended. On the 
opposite side of the river, a few miles 
above Narayongunge, is a place of 
Mahommedan pilgrimage, naiwned 
Cuddumresvol, where is shewn a 
footmark of the prophet, mueh re- 
verenced by the pious of that faith, 
who resort to if in great numbers 
from Daeca and the adjacent yil- 
lages. 

Naranour, (Narayanughar)—A 
town in the province of Orissa, dis- 
trict of Midnapoor, 66 iniles S. W. 
from Calentta. Lat. 22% 11. N, 
Long. 87°. 35’. E. 
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NaRASINGHAPOOR.—A town in the 
Mysore Rajah’s territories, situated 
on the banks of the Cauvery, imme- 
diately below its junction with the 
Capini, 26 miles S. 1. from Seringa- 
patam. Lat, 12°. 8..N. Long. 77°. 
5a 

This place at present contains 
about 300 houses. A few miles fnr- 
ther down the Cavery, in the month 
of October, is a large and deep river, 
flowing with a gentle stream about 
a quarter ofa mile in width. Tn the 
hot season it is lordable; but after 
heavy rains, it rises above its level 
in October 10 or 12 feet perpendi- 
cular, and completely fills its chan- 
nel. ‘The only ferry-boats here are 
what are called donies, whieh are 
baskets of a circular for, eight or 
10 tect in diameter, and covered with 
leather. : 

Near to Narasinghapoor, between 
the Neelaserry and Moguroo, is a 
fine plain of rich black mould, fit for 
any Cultivation. Soil of this deserip- 
tion produces annually two crops, 
the first of Jola (Holens Sorghum), 
and the second of cotton, whieh last 
is the chief article cultivated. (F. 
Buchanan, §e.) 

NariaD.—A_ town formerly be- 
longing to the Guicowar Maharatta 
chief, in the province of Gujrat, 25 


miles N.N.E. from Cambay. Lat. 
22°. 42’. N. Long. 72°. 59’, EB. Fhis 


town and the surrounding district 
were ceded by the Gnicowar to the 
British in 1803, in part payment of 
the subsidiary force, and were then 
valued at 175,000 rupees per annum. 

NARIKEE.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, 28 niles I. N.E. trom 
the city of Agra. Lat. 27° 18", N, 
Long. 78° 26. £. 

Narvan, (Naralaya).—-A town 
possessed by independent native 
chiefs, in the province of Orissa, 30 
miles 1. from Bustar. Lat. 19°. 50’. 
N. Long. 83°. 5’. E. 

NARNALLAH, (Narayanalaya).—A 
town and fortress helonging to the 
Nagpoor Rajah, in the provinee of 
Berar, 42 miles N. W. trom Ellieh- 
poor. Lat.21%. 40°. N. Long. 77°. 

\ 
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30’. E. By Abul Fazel, in 1582, 
this place is described as follows: 

‘“ Nernaleh is a Jarge fort, con- 
taining many buildings, situated on 
the top of a mountain. Sircar Ner- 
naleh contains 34 mahals; reve- 
nue, 130,954,476 dams; seyurghal, 
11,038,422 dams. This sirear fur- 
nishes 50 cavalry, and 3000 infan- 
try.” 

Naknovut.—A district in the N. E. 
quarter of the province of Agra, si- 
tuated principally between the 28th 
and 29th degrees of north latitude. 
By Aonl Fazel, in 1582, it is de- 
scribed as follows: 

“ Sircar Narnoul, contaming 17 
mahals; measurement, 2,080,046 
beegahs; revenue. 50,046,711 dams; 
seyurghal, 775,103 dams, ‘This sir- 
car furnishes 7520 cavalry, and 
37,220 infautry.” 

The prineipal towns are Narnoul 
and Rewary; and the greatest por- 
portion of the land is possessed by 
the Machery Rajah, whose capital is 
Alvar; the rest by different petty 
native chiefs, 

NaRnovuL.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, 75 miles S. W. from 
Delhi, and the capital of a district 
of the same name. Lat, 28°. 4’. N. 
Long. 76°. 8’. Ti. 

NARSINGAH, (Warasingha). — A 
town possessed by independent ze- 
mindars, in the province of Orissa, 
58 miles W. by N. from the town of 
Cuttack. Lat. 20°. 41. N. Long. 
85°. 20’. E. : 

Narsipoor.— A town in the North- 
ern Cirears, district of Ellore, situ- 
ated on the southern branch of the 
Godavery, 48 miles N. E. from Ma- 
sulipatam. Lat. 169%. 21’. N. Long. 
81°. 50’. EL 

Narwar, (Naravara).—A district 
in the southern quarter of the Agra 
Province, situated principally be- 
tween the 23th and 26th degrees of 
north Jatitude. By Abul Fazel, in 
1582, it is described as follows: 

“ Sircar Narwar, containing five 
mahals; measurement, 394,350 bee- 
gahs; revenue, 4,283,322 dams; sey- 
urghal, 95,994 dams. ‘This sirear 
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furnishes 500 cavalry, and 20,000 in~ 
fantry.” 

The face of the country in this 
district is hilly and woody, but the 
soil in many parts is rich, and when 
well cultivated extremely produc- 
tive. The Sinde is the chief river, 
aml the principal towns are Narwar, 
Collarass, and Shepoory. 

Narwar.—A town in the province 
of Agra, district of Narwar, of which 
it is the capital, and situated on the 
S. E. side of the Sinde River. Lat. 
25°. 41’. N. Long. 78°. 12’. E. 

This is a town of considerable an- 
tiquity, having been conquered by 
the Mahommedans so early as 1251; 
but it subsequently recovered its in- 
dependence; as in 1509 we find it 
again under the government of a 
Htindoo prince, from whom it was 
taken by Sultan Secunder-Lodi. At 
the peace concluded with the Maha- 
rattas, the tort and district of Nar- 
war were guaranteed by the British 
government to Rajah Umbajee Row; 
at which period the revenue attached 
to the districts he retained amount- 
ed to about 10 lacks of rupees per 
annum. The guarantee was aftcr- 
wards withdrawn, and the place was 
surrendered in 1810 to Dowlet Row 
Sindia, the garrison having beey 
corrupted. : 

NARYTAMOE, (Nairttamu). —- An 
extensive province in Tibet, situated 
principally between the 30th and 
31st degrees of north latitude, and 
bounded on the south by the Hima- 
laya ridge of mountains, which sepa- 
rates it from Hindostan. This ter- 
ritory is intersected hy the great Ri- 
ver Brahmapootra, known here by 
the name of the Sanpoo, the banks 
of which are frequently visited by 
Hindoo itinerant devotees. A com- 
mercial intercourse is also carried on 
with the Ghoorkhali Nepan! territo- 
ries to the south, but no Eurepean 
traveller has ever reached this re- 
mote region, Like the rest of Tibet, 
the inhabitants profess the doctrines 
of Buddha, under a Lama hierarchy, 
protected by the Emperor of China, ta 
whom the whole province is subject, 
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Nassau Istes.—See Posey Isves. 

NassucK.—A town belonging to 
the Peshwa, in the proviuce of Au- 
rungabad, 90 miles north from Poo- 
nah, Lat. 19°. 49’. N. Long. 75° 
56". E. 

Nataana, (Navathana)—A_ small 
village in Northern Liindostan, in the 
province of Serinagur, consisting of 
a few houses on the sloping prow of 
ahill. Lat. 20°. 7’. N. Long. 78°. 
48". E. On account of the elevation 
of its site, the temperature of the air 
is considerably redueed. ‘The sur- 
rounding mountains exhibit a very 
naked appearance. At this place 
cows and bullocks are the only ani- 
mals to be met with, the inhabitants 
having neither dogs, cats, sheep, nor 
the common fowl (fTardiicke, \e.) 

Nata, (or Netar)—A Malay 
town on the S. W. coast of the Istand 
of Sumatra. Lat. 6° 18. N. Long. 
99°, 5. HE. The English have had 
2 seitleinent here since 1752; the 
other inhabitants are mostly colo- 
nists, come for the convenicuce of 
trade, from Achin, Raw, aud Me- 
nancabow. There is here a consi- 
derable vent for imported goods, the 
returus for which are gold and cam- 
phor. Rice is brought from the 
Island of Neas, and afterwards re- 
exported to Bencoolen. 

Gold ofa very fine quality is pro- 
cured from the interior, some of the 
mnines being said to tie within 10 
miles of the factory. As the gold 
received here is generally dust, great 
care should be taken by strangers to 
have it proved before a bargain is 
made, as it is frequently much adul- 
terated. Aquafortis is the best lest; 
but if that cannot be procured, it 
may be tried with spirits of harts- 
horn. ‘The principal imports are 
piece goods, opiuin, coarse cutlery, 
ammunition and guus, brass wire, 
and china-ware. ‘he exports, gold, 
caimphor, and some wax. 

‘The influence of the Brifish East 
Jndia Company is not so predomi- 
nant here as in the pepper districts 
to the southward, owing to the mimm- 
bers of the inhabitants, their wealth 
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and independent spirit. They find 
the English useful as moderators be- 
tween their own contending factions, 
which often have recourse to arms 
on points of eceremonious prece- 
dence. (Warsden, Elmore, Se.) 

NaT’HporaH, (Natha Devara, the 
Temple of God).—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Ajuteer, situated about 24 
miles north from Odeypoor, Flere is 
a celebrated Flindoo temple of great 
sanctity, having many villages ap- 
propriated, which are considered sa- 
cred by the contending Rajpoot aud 
Maharatta armies. ‘The Gossains 
(Hindoo devetces) carry on a consi- 
derable trade with Gujrat and ‘Latta, 
and also with the rest of Rajpootana 
aid Hindostan Proper. (Broughton, 
6th Register, Se.) 

NarrrapacoTts, (Natha Radha- 
cata).—A town in the province of 
Tiunevelly, 68 miles N.N. E. from 
Cape Comorin. Lat. 6° 46" N. 
Long. 78° 10’. E. 

Natram.—A town in the Southern 
Carnatic, in the Polygar territory, 15 
miles E. by 8S, from Dindigul. Lat. 
16°. 17’. N. Long. 78°. 15’. i. 

NatTore, (Nat’haver)—A town 
in the province of Bengal, district of 
Raujeshy, 43 miles N. i. from Moor- 
shedabad, Lat. 24°. 25’. N. Long. 
85°. 55’. E. Appearances tavour the 
opinion, that the Ganges once had 
its bed in the tract now occupied by 
the lakes and morusses between Nat- 
tore and Jafiiergunge. During the 
inundation there is a straight navi- 
gation for 100 miles from Dacca 
to this place across those jecls or 
lakes, leaving the villages erected on 
artificial monnds, aud the groves of 
trees projecting out ef the water to 
the night and Jett. The current is 
so gentle, as scarcely to exceed halt 
a mile per hour. This place is the 
capital of the Raujeshy district. 
(dtennel, §c.) 

Natonas Nortu Isres.—A clus- 
ter of very small islands in the China 
Seas. Lat. 4°. 45’. NN. Long. 109’. 
E. From October to December the 
best tract for ships bound te China 
is past thesc islands to the north. 
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Natunas Souru Tsies.—A clus- 
ter of very small islands lying off the 
north-western coast of the Island of 
Borneo, about Lat. 3°. N. Long. 
109°. E. 

Natuna (Great) Iste—An island 
in the China Sea, lying off the N. 1. 
coast of Borneo, about the fourth 
degree of nerth latitade. In length 
it may be estimated at 34 miles, by 
13 the average breadth, and is sur- 
reunded by numerous small roeky 
isles, Sone of the high mountains 
on this island may be seen 15 leagues 
off. 

Nautpoor, (Nat’hapura).—A town 
in the province of Bengal, district 
of Purneah, situated on the west side 
of the Cossah River, 42miles N.N.W. 
from the town of Parneah. Lat. 26°. 
17,N. Long. 16°. 58°. BE. 

Navacotr.—A town in Northern 
Hindostan, snbject to the Ghoorkhali 
Rajah of Nepaul, 105 miles N. Ei. 
from Catmandoo, Lat. 26°. 57’, N. 
Long. 83°. 37’. E. 

NEAMUTSERAL—A fortified village, 
with a caravanserai, in the district 
of Puckoli, 56 miles N. EF. from At- 
tock. Lat. 33°. 30’. NN. Long. 719°, 
50’, E. ‘This place stands on the 
western limit of Jansul, the territory 
of Gul Shere Khan, an Afghan, and 
on the north-eastern border ol La- 
hore. ‘Shis serai is plaeed om the 
west side of a break in the great 
range of mountains which extends 
from the Puujab to the Indus. (Fos- 
ter, &¢.) 

Ness Iste.—An island lying off 
TJapanooly Bay, on the west coast 
of Sumatra, from which it is distant 
about 60 miles, and intersected by 
the first degree of north latitude. In 
length it may he estimaied at 50 
nules, by 20 the average breadth. 

Neas is the most important and 
prodnetive, although not the largest 
of this chain of islands. ‘Phe inha- 
brants are numcious, and of a raee 
distinct, not only from those of the 
main, but also from the people of all 
the islands to the southward, with 
the exception of Pulo Kapiui. Their 
complexions, especially of the wo- 
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men, are lighter than those of the 
Malays; they are smaller in their 
persons, and shorter in their stature; 
their mouths are broad, noses very 
flat, and their ears are piereed and 
distended in so extraordinary a man- 
ner, as nearly in many instances to 
touch their shoulders. They are 
also distinguished by a Jeprons seurf, 
which eovers their bodies, nt does 
not appear inconsistent with perfect 
health in other respects. 

The people of this island are re- 
markable for their docility and ex- 
pertness in handicraft work, and be- 
come excellent honse carpenters and 
joiners ; and, as an iustanee of their 
skill in the arts, they praetice that 
of bhlood-letting in a mode similar to 
ours. Among their neighbours, the 
Sumatrans, blood is never drawn 
with so salutary an intent. The 
Neassers are industrious, frugal, tem- 
perate, and regular in their habits ; 
hut, at the same time, avarieious, 
sullen, obstinate, vindictive, and san- 
guinary. Althongh much employed 
as domestic slaves, particnlarly by 
the Dutch, they are always esteemed 
dangerous in that capacity. They 
frequently kill themselves when dis- 
gusted with their situation, or unhap- 
py in their families, and often by 
consent kill their wives at the same 
time. They have been found aiter 
their deaths dressed in their best ap- 
parel, and appear to have taken pre- 
cantions that their dress should not 
be discomposed by the act of sui- 
cide, 

The principal food of the common 
people is the sweet potatoe, but 
much pork is also eaten by those 
who ean afford it; and the ehiefs or- 
nament their houses with the jaws 
of the hogs they eat, as well as with 
the skulls of their enemies whom 
they slay. In modern times the cul- 
tivation of riee has become exten- 
sive, but rather as an article of fo- 
reign traffic than of home consump- 
tion. 

The Island of Neas is divided into 
50 small districts, under ehiefs or 
rajahs who are independent of, and 
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at perpetual variance with each 
other; the ultimate object of their 
wars being to make prisoners, whom 
they sell for slaves, as well as all 
others not jminediately comiccted 
with themselves, whom they can 
overpower by stratagem. ‘The num- 
ber annually exported varies be- 
tween 600 and 1000. Itis said the 
Neassers expose their children by 
suspending them in a bag from a 
tree, when they despair of being able 
to bring them up. 

Besides the article of slaves, there 
is a considerable export of rice, 
which the natives of the iuterior 
bring down to barter with the traders 
on the cuvast for iron, steel, beads, 
tobacee, and the cvarser Kinds of 
Surat and Madras piece goods. 
Numbers of hogs are reared, and. 
some parts of the main ave supplied 
from hence with yams, heans, and 
poultry. Some of the petty rajahs 
on this island are supposed to have 
amassed treasures equal to 10 or 
20,000 dollars, which are kept in in- 
gots of gold and silver. Dr. Leyden 
was of opiaion that the dialect of 
Neas had greater pretensions to ori- 
ginality than any of the languages 
of Sumatra. (Afarsden, Sc.) 

NegLancunnanH,  (Nilecant’ha, 
Blue-necked).—A town in the AF 
ghan territories, in the province of 
Lahore, 47 miles 5.8. E. from At- 
tock, on the Indus, Lat. 32% 38” 
N. Long. 71°. 49’. LE. 

NeeLas, (Blue Water).—A town 
in the province of Lahore, situated 
on the east side of the Indus, 30 
miles S. 8S. W. from Attock. Lat. 
32°60", Ny eléong. 70°. 58908: 

NeELGuR.—A_ town in the pro- 
vine of Orissa, distriet of Cuttack, 
seven miles west trom Baiasore, Lat. 
21°. 30°. N. Long. 87°. 10". E. This 
was formerly the chicf town of a 
considerable zemindary, separated 
by the Maharattas frow the Moher- 
bunge Rajah’s territones. It com- 
municates its name to that range of 
hills which extend ta the west of 
Midnapoor. (1st Register, §c.) 

NEELGUNGE.—A. small town in 
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the Nabob of Onde's territories, 14 
miles W. by S. from Lueknow. Lat. 
26°, 47’. N. Long. 80°. 42”. E. 

NEGAPATAM, (Nagapatana). —- A 
sea-port town in the province of 
‘T'anjore, 48 miles east from the town 
of Tanjore. Lat. 10°. 45". N. Long. 
79°. 55’. KE. “Vhis place was taken 
frum the Portuguese by the Dutch 
in 1660, who strengthened its fortiti- 
cations, and made it the capital of 
their scittlements on the Coromande! 
Coast. They also established a mint 
here, which used to coin gold to the 
amount of four or five lacks of ru- 
pees annually. In 1781 it was in- 
vested by the British with about 
4300 troops; on the 80th of October 
the lines and redoubts were earried, 
and on the 12th of November the 
town and fort surrendered by capi- 
tulation, after making two vigorous 
and desperate sallies. At the peace 
of 1783 it was finally ceded to the 
British; and the fortifications, having 
become of little importance from the 
altered state of the Carnatic, have 
becn since little attended to.. The 
town is now a place of inconsider- 
able trade, but frequently touched 
at by ships for refreshments, which 
are plenty. (ra Paolo, Lord Va- 
lentia, Fullarton, Johnson, §¢.) 

NecomBo, (Nagambhu, Land of 
Serpents)—A large and populous 
village un the west coast of Ceylon, 
situated abont 24 miles north from 
Columbo. Lat. 7°. 19. N. Long. 
79°. 49". E. 

This is one of the healthiest places 
on the island, being in this respect 
next to dJafnapatnam. ‘bhe Dutch 
erected a fort here for the protection 
of the cinnamon entters, which siill 
remains, There are also three long 
ranges of buildings, which serve for 
barracks and storehouses. Negombo 
is very advantageously situated for 
earrying on the inland trade, parti- 
enlarly with Columbo, as a branch 
of the Mulivaddy River here runs 
into the sea, by which gveds are 
conveyed inland to Columho. Oue 


of the principal articles sent by this 


channel froin Negombo is fish, the 
5 2 
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trade in which is the property of go- 
vernment, aml annually farmed out 
to the best bidder. Many PDnich 
families in decayed cireumstances 
reside here. 

The country in the neighbourhood 
of this town is flat and open, the 
fields very fertile, and well adapted 
for the cultivation of rice, from the 
constant supply of water, as the 
whole is hinndated during the rainy 
season. The cinnamon produced is 
reckoned of an equal quality with 
any in the island. The imkabitanis 
of Negombo are a mixture of Ma- 
hommedans, Malabars, and native 
Portuguese; the females of these 
eastes, and of the native Ceylonese, 
are accounted the handsomest in 
Ceylon. When the English landed 
lieve, in 1796, the fort surrendered 
without opposition. (Pereival, Se.) 

Nrorais Isne.— A sinall island 
and execilent harhour in the Birman 
dominions, situated at the mouth ef 
the westernmost branch of the great 
River lrawaddy, named the Negrais, 
or Bassein branch. Lat. 16°. 2’. N. 
Long. 98°. 19’. E. Cape Negrais, 
the most 8. W. extremity of India 
beyond the Ganges, is in Lat. 16° 
N. Long. 93°. 15’. E. and is known 
by an Indian temple, or pageda, 
which is erccted on it. Negrais Har- 
bour is, without exception, the most 
seenre in the Bay of Bengal; as 
from hence a ship launehes at once 
into the open sca, and may work to 
the southward without any other im- 
pediment than the monsoon opposes. 

The Madras government esta- 
blished a small settlement on this 
island se early as 1687; but, little 
benefit being derived fron it, it was 
subsequently relinquished. In 1751 
H was again occupied by the Ung- 
lish, misinanaged, and* abandoned, 
Yn 1757 Alompra, the founder of the 
present Birman dynasty, granted 
the East India Compinny some va- 
Inable immunities, aud ceded the 
island of Negrais to them in perpe- 
inity, which was takem possession of 
with fhe usnal ceremomes on the 
22d of Angust, 1757. In 1739 the 
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Birmans murdered all the English 
settlers they could lay hold of (about 
nine-tenths), and compelled the re- 
mainder to evacuate. (Symes, Dal- 
rymple, Sc.) 

Necros -Jste.—A large island, 
one of the Philippines, situated duc 
south of Luzon, or Laconia, about 
the 123d degree of cast longitude. 
In length it may be estimated at 145 
miles, by 25 miles the average 
breadth. 'This island was so named 
by the Spaniards, from its being, 
when discovered, almost entirely in- 
habited by the Papuan or oriental 
negroes, ealled Samangs by the Ma- 
lays. 

NEHRWALLAS.—An ancient town 
in the province of Gujrat, named 
also Patana, or the city. Lat. 24° 
25’. N. Long. 72° 30°. E. Atsome 
remote period of Hindoo history this 
was the capital ofthe province ; and 
it is deseribed as still exhibiting 
ruins of considerable grandeur. 
Abul I’azel mentions it as a fortified 
town, and asserts, that it produced 
oxen capable of travelling 50 coss 
in halfa day. In aneient Gujrattee 
maunuscripts it is named Anhulvada, 
and at present is comprehended in 
the territories of the Guicowar, 

NELLISERAM.—A town on the sea- 
coast of the Canara province, 42 
miles from Mangalore. Lat. 12° 
16’. N. Long. 75°. 127 Ts. 

NELLOoR, (Ni/aver).—A town in 
the Carnatic, situated abeut 500 
yards distant from the south side of 
the Pennar River, 102 miles N. N. 
W. from Madras. Lat. 14°. 26’.N. 
Long. 79°. 55’. Ui. 

In 1757, when this place was be- 
sicged by Coloncl Forde, it extended 
about 1200 yards from east to west, 
and 600 on the other sides. The 
walls were of mud, aud only the 
gateway and a few of the towers of 
stone. ‘The parapet was six feet 
high, with many port holes for small 
arms, made of pipes aud baked clay, 
Jaid iu the moist mud whilst raising, 
and afterwards consolidated with the 
mass, which is the common mode 
of raising their defcnees in India, 
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On this occasion Colonel Forde. al- 
though an officer of the tirst ability, 
Was obliged to raise the siege. It 
was subsequently acquired by the 
nabobs of the Carnatic, and in 1801 
ceded Ly treaty, along with the dis- 
trict, to the British. Nelloor and 
Ongole, including part of the West- 
erm Pollams, now form one ef the 
colleetorships, into which the Car- 
nafic has been subdivided wider the 
Madras Presidency ; but the coun- 
try has not yet becn permanently 
assessed for the revenue. 

The export trade from Nelloor and 
Ongole is confined principally to 
salt, the valueof which, in 1811-12, 
amounted to 62,843 Arcot rupees. 
From the Ist of May, 1811, to the 
30th of April, 1812, the arrivals in 
the Nelloor district were 739 vesscls 
and craft, measuring 24,948 tons; 
the departures, 137 vessels aud cratt, 
measuring 1909 tons. 

About 1787, a peasant near this 
town found his plough obstructed by 
some brick-work; and, having dug, 
he discovered the remains of a small 
Hindoo temple, under which a little 
pot was found, containing Roman 
coins and medals of the second cen- 
tury. He sold them as old gold, aud 
many Were melted; but abont 30 
were recovered before they under- 
went the fusing operation. They 
were all of them of the purest gold, 
and many of them fresh and beau- 
tifnl. Some were much detaced and 
perforated, as if they had been worn 
aus ornaments on the arm, or ronud 
the neck. They were mostly T'ra- 
jans, Adrians, or Fanstinas. (Orme, 
Davidson, Sth Report, $c.) 

Netway, (Nideva?)—A town in 
the Maharatta territories, in the pro- 
vince of Matwah, 13 miles west 
from Oojain. Lat. 23°, 14%. N. Long. 
Fics pase Spee OM 

NemaAsn.—A distriet inthe Maha- 

atta territories, in the province of 

Khandesh, sitnated principally be- 

tween the 21st and 22d degrees of 

nerth latitade, and bounded on the 

south by aridge of hills. Vhe chiet 

towns are Karganw and Cundualh; 
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but there are no rivers of any mzg- 
nitude. 


NEPAUL, (Nepala). 

Including the tributary provinces, 
this is one of the most extensive in- 
dependent sovereiznties in dudia, 
comprehending at present nearly the 
whole of Northern Hindostan., The 
territories which compose this state 
are situated principally between the 
27th and 32d degrees of north fJati- 
tude, and in length, from N. EE. to 
S. W. may be estimated at 700 
miles, by 100 miles the average 
breadth, 

To the east, the possessious of the 
Ghoorkhali Rajalis of Nepanl are 
bounded by those of the Deb Rajah 
of Bootan; to the 8S. LE. they touch 
the Bengal districts of Rungpoor, 
Yinagepoor, and Cooch Bahar. ‘Phe 
Nepaul tronticr, towards the east, is 
distinguished by the town and dis- 
trict of Sookhiin, by the Mornng 
Hills on the S. GE. quarter; and on 
the N. I. by the towns of Dhualka 
and Lastie. The country lying be- 
tween Catinandoo and the borders 
described, is almost entirely moun- 
tainous, giving rise to many rapid 
streams. 

Along the whole southern fron- 
tier, from Runugpoor, in Bengal, te 
Bellaspoor, on the Sutuieje, in the 
province of Delhi, the Nepanl ter- 
ritories are bounded by the British 
distriets in Bengal, Bahar, Oude. 
and Delhi, with the exeeption of 
about 60 miles, belonzing to tlic 
Nabob of Oude, which iittervene. 
Since the conquest of Serinagur, in 
1803, by the Nepaulese, the Sutn- 
leje River forms the bunndary te the 
west, separating their terrifories from 
the province of Lahore, on which 
they have already begun to encroach. 
Along the whole vorthern tronticer 
the great Himalaya chain of imonn- 
tains divides them from the elevated 
fable land of Tibet. ‘The limits as- 
signed above describe the empire in 
its utmost dimensions, of which 
a yery small portion only (herestier 
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to be desenbed) has any claim to 
the appellation of Nepaul. ‘The mo- 
dern uaines of the other principal 
districts are Gorcah, Kyraut, Mo- 
rng, Muckwanny, Mocwanpoor, 
Lainjang, Tahnoon, 24 Rajalis, 
Cashy, Palpah, Ismah, Rolpah, Pey- 
tahu, Deucar, Jemlah, Kemaoon, 
Almora, and Scrinagur. 

The Bhagmatty River, which 
passes betwecn Manniary and the 
Kuittiool of modern maps, divides 
in this quarter the British and Ne- 
paul territories in a direction nearly 
S. S. W. but the river, althongh 
wide, is not, at particular seasons 
of the year, ahove knee-deep. On 
the western side, south of Hettowra, 
ihe cominon boundary of the British 
and Nepaul territories may be de- 
scribed by a ine drawn midway be- 
tween Ekdurra and Ullown. At 
Kettowra the country is composed 
of a confnsed heap of hills, sepa- 
rated in various directions by nar- 
row bottoms or glens, which is also 
the appearance exhibited by the 
greatest part. of the mountainons 
tract known under the general name 
of Nepaul; no single uninterrupted 
chain or range being met with after 
passing the Cheriaghauti ridge. The 
sides of these hills arc every where 
covered with tall forests (chietly of 
sanl or sessoo), or partially cuilti- 
vated with different sorts of grain. 
Phe mountainous tract to the east is 
inhabited by various nneivilized na- 
tions, the principal of whom are the 
ixyrauts, the Hawoos, and the Lim- 
booas, who are all Hindoos of the 
Brahiminical persuasion, but of the 
lowest castes. The chief towns are 
Caimandoo the capital, Gorcah, Pat- 
tan, Bhatgan, Jemlah, Almora, and 
Serinagur. 

The Valley of Nepaul Proper, 
fromm whence the sovereignty takes 
. 1ts name, is nearly of an oval figure: 
its greatest length, from north to 
sonth, heing about 12 miles, by nine 
its greatest breadth; the circumfe- 
rence of the whole being under 50 
miles. To the south it is bounded 
by very stupendous mountains; but 
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to the east and west the enclosing 
hills are less lofty. Sheopuri, which 
constitntes its principal barrier to the 
north, is the highest of the moun- 
tains that encircle it, from whence 
issue the Bhagmatty and Vishnu- 
matty Rivers, which, with many 
other streams, traverse the Valley of 
Nepaul—the bottom of which, be- 
sides being very uneven, is inter- 
sected with deep ravines, and speck- 
Jed with little hills. Seen from 
Mount Chandraghir, the Valley of 
Nepaul appears thickly settled with 
villages, among fields fertilized by 
nnmerous streams; bnt the part of 
the view which most powerfully at- 
tracts the attention, are the adjacent 
enornious monntaius of Sheopoori 
and Jibjibia, with the gigantic Hi- 
malaya ridge, covered with eyerlast- 
ing snow in the back ground. 

In some ancicnt Hindoo books 
Nepaul is called Deccani ‘Tapoo, or 
the Southern Isle, in reference to its 
situation with respect to the Hima- 
laya Mountains, and the contiguous 
northern regions ; the Valley of Ne- 
paul being there described as an im- 
mense Jake, which, in the progress 
of ages, had retired within the banks 
of the Bhagnintty. 

‘The northernmost part of the Ne- 
paul Valley scarcely lies ina higher 
parallel of latitude than 27° 307 N. 
yet it enjoys, in some respects, the 
chmate of the south of Europe. Its 
height above the sea appears, from 
the baroincter, to be above 4000 
feet. ‘The mean temperature, from 
the 17th to the 25th of March, was 
67 degrees. The seasons here are 
pretty much the same as in Upper 
Hindostan. ‘The rains commence 
rather earlier, and set ia from the 
south-cast quarter; are usnally very 
copious, and break up abeut thie 
iniddle of Gctober. In a few hours 
the inhabitants, by ascending the 
mountains, can pass a varicty of 
temperatures; and, in three or four 
days’ journey, by moving trom Noa- 
kote to Kheroo, or Ramika, may 
exchange the heat of Bengal for the 
cold of Russia, 
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Throughout Nepaul Proper thie 
Newar tribes alone cultivate the 
ground, and exercise the useful arts; 
but they enjoy little seeurity or hap- 
piness under their present rulers, 
The sovereign is here decreed to be 
originally the absolute proprictor of 
all lands. yen the first subject of 
the state has, generally speaking, 
but a temporary and precarious in- 
terest in the lands which he holds, 
—heing liable, at every pusjunui (or 
grand comneil), to be deprived of 
them altogether; to have them com- 
muted for a pecuniary stipend, or 
to have them exchanged tor others, 
This council consists of the principai 
ministers of government, aud of such 
other persons as the sovereign thinks 
proper to invite to it. 

The lands of the Nepau! state are 
divided into, 1. Crown lands; 2. 
Birta, or Bimooter lands ; 3. Kohrya, 
or Bari lands, (such as are destitute 
of streams); and, 4. Kaith, or plant- 
ation lands of the first quality. ‘The 
beegah is used in mensuration by the 
Purbutties only; by which appella- 
tion the occupiers of the hilly regions 
surrounding the Valley of Nepaul, 
are distinguished from the Newars, 
or proper inhabitants of the latter. 
Many kaiths yield three narvests ; 
one of rice, one of wheat, pulse, 
&c. and sometimes one or two of 
an exeellent vegetable, uamed tori. 
There ure grounds that yield two 
crops of rice successively; one five, 
and the other coarse ; besides aflord- 
ing, in the same year, a whieat 
crop. 

"The sugar-cane is cultivated in the 
Nepaul Valley; but rarely more is 
raised than is required for the eon- 
sumption of the chief landlords: the 
seed is always sowu by females, The 
plongh is seareely ever used by the 
cultivators in the valley, who prepare 
their ground for rice by digging tua 
certain depth with a sort of spade, 
turning up the soil in ridges, asin 
potatoe plantations, leaving the whole 
for some time until well llooded, and 
finally levelling the field. Aimong 
the spontancous productions of Ne- 
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paul are the raspberry, the walnut, 
and the mulberry. 

The cattle of Nepanl, generally 
speaking, are not superior to those 
commonly inet with hn Bengal; and 
the Chowry cow, and Changea or 
shawl goat, «are only to he found 
among the mountains bordering on 
Tibet. The inhabitants of the latter 
country use sheep as beasts of bur- 
then, for the transporting of salt into 
Nepaul; of which each is said to 
curry 42 ponnds ayoirdupois. This 
district daes not abound much with 
game; and the fish, from the tran- 
spareney aid rapidity uf the siream, 
are very dificult to catch with the 
fly, ‘The saras, ortolan, wild goose, 
and wild duck, appear in Nepaut 
only as birds of passage, making a 
stage of it belween Hindostan and 
Tibet. Coj;er and iron are fonud 
here ; the latter of an excellent qua- 
lity. Oude was formerly supplied 
with copper from this country; but 
of late the Enropean copper, by 
underselling, has driven the Nepaul 
eopper out of the markets. The 
gold imported to Bengal from Ne- 
paul is not the produce of the conn- 
try—the quantity procured from the 
rivulets flowing through the territory 
being extremely small. The gold is 
reecived by the Nepaulese, from 'T- 
bet, inexchauge for goods. 

Lhe commerce of Nepaul is not 
so extensive us if wight be under 
better regulations, ‘his is partly to 
be attributed to the ignorance and 
jealousy of the adininistration ; but 
also, in a great degree, to the mo- 
nopolies certain Uluts, or mercan- 
tite Gosaius, and a few other mer- 
chants, have long been i: possession 
of. Ifit was not for these obstacles, 
au extensive traflic night be carried 
an between Tibet and the British: 
territories through Nepaut. 

Nepau) exports to British India 
clephants, clephanits’ teeth, rice, 
timber, hides, ginger, terra japo- 
nica, turicrie, wax, honey, pure 
reziu of the pine, walnuts, oranges, 
long pepper, ghee, bark of the root 
of bastard cinuamon, dried leaves of 
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ditto, large cardamums, damincr, 
lamp oil, and cotion of the simul 
tree. ‘These articles are the produce 
of the Morung and other parts of 
the ‘Luryani, and of Nepaul. Be- 
sides these, a great varicty of arti- 
cles produced in Tibet are sent sontii 
through Nepaul. here arc small 
quantities of salt and salipetre made 
in the eastern part of the Nepau! 
Valley; but the former is not so 
mntch esteemed by the natives as 
that of Vibet. The following arti- 
eles are exported from the British 
dominions to Nepaul, either for the 
consumption of that conutry, or for 
the Tibet market ; viz. Bengal cloths, 
mnslins and silks of various sorts, 
yaw silk, gold and silver laces, car- 
pets, English cutlery, saflron, spices, 
sandal wood, quicksllver, cotton, 
tin, zine, lead, soap, camphor, 
chillies, tobacco, and coral. 

The Newars of Nepaul fabricate 
only cloths of a very coarse kind, 
The cotton employed is the produce 
either of Niakot, or of the Muddaize; 
by which last name they commonly 
distinguish the Comoany’s territories, 
"They work very well in iron, copper, 
and brass, and are particularly in- 
gcniousin carpentry, though they ne- 
veruse a saw—dividing their wood, 
of whatever size, with the chissel 
aud mallet. They export soine of 
their brazen utensils to the south- 
ward. They have latterly, without 
success, attempted to manufacture 
some fire-arms; but their swords 
and daggers are tulerably good. They 
gild extremely well, and cousiruet 
bells of so large a size as five feet 
diameter, Prom rice and other grain 
they distil spirits, and alsu prepare 
a fermented liquor from wheat, 
munnua, rice, ke. which they name 
phaur; it is made in the manner of 
our malt liquors, which it resembles. 
The currency of Nepaul consists 
chiefly of silver pieces of eight an- 
nas, (14d.) called a sicca; aid they 
have a coin so low as the 280th part 
of a sicea, 

The great mass of the inhahitants 
in Nepaul dwell in the vallies, the 
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hills, and Terriani, being but thinly 
populaied. General hKirkpatrick es- 
timated the population of the Ne- 
paul Valley at half a million, whicl1 
appears an extraordinary number 
when its small dimensious are con- 
sidered. The tnhabitants consist 
principally of the two superior class- 
es of Hiudoos, (Brahinins and Khe- 
trics, with their snbdivisions), Ne- 
wars, Dhenwars, Mhanjces, Bhoot- 
eas, and Bhauras. The two first 
seets, who oceupy the principal 
stations in the sovereignty, and fill 
the armies, are dispersed through the 
country. The Newars are confined 
almost to the Valley of Nepaul; the 
Dhenwars and Mbhanjees are the 
fishermen and husbandmen of the 
westcru districts; and the Bhooteas 
inhabit such parts of Kuchar (Lower 
Tibet) as are included in the Nepaul 
territories. The Bhauras are sepa- 
ratists from the Newars, and amount 
to about five thousaud. ‘lo the east- 
ward, some districts are inhabited 
by the Limbhoous, Nugyerkootics, 
and others; of whom little is known 
besides the name. ‘Phe Newars are 
divided ixto several castes, like those 
ameng the more southern Hindoos. 
The Parbntties, or peasantry of 
the mountainous country, are di- 
vided into lour classes, according to 
the number of ploughs, and the na- 
ture of their occupation. ‘The ex- 
penses of the military establishments 
are, for the most part, discharged by 
assignments of land; though, in 
some instances, the soldier receives 
his pay from the treasury. In moncy 
and lands together, the pay of the 
private sepoy amounts to about 76 
rupees per annum, exclusive of his 
coat, which is supplied by govern- 
ment, Some of the villages bestow- 
ed in jaghires are of considerable 
value, yiciding from three to SUU0 
rupees annual revenue. The income 
of a village, exclusive of whatarises 
from the produce of such lands as 
may be annexed to it, consists princi- 
pally in the rent of houses, which 
are all built of brick, and the duties 
charged on salt, tobacco, pepper, 
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betel nut, and similar articles of ge- 
neral consumption. 

The Nepaul territories being for 
the most part parcelled out into jag- 
hires, the proportion of their pro- 
duee received into the treasury is 
not considerable. It probably never 
exceeds 30 lacks of rupees per an- 
nun, nor tails under 25. The profit 
from the mint alone is reckoned at 
from seven to eight lacks of rupees. 
Tho trade in gold from 'Vibct has 
usually been a monopoly in the 
hands of government; the copper 
nines formerly yielded a consider- 
able revenne, but now scarcely pro- 
duee a lack. The chief expenses of 
government are the provision of fire 
arms and military stores—of broad 
cloth, for the clothing of the regular 
troops—and of jewels, silks, and 
cotton stuffs, from Bengal. 

The Nepaul artillery is very bad. 
Matchlocks, bows aud arrows, and 
kohras, or haichet-swords, are the 
common weapons used. The regu- 
lar forees are armed with muskets, 
of which few are fit for actual ser- 
vice. This foree consists of trom 50 
to 60 companies, of unequal strength, 
but containing on an average not 
less than 140 fire-locks; the privates 


of which are brave and very hardy, * 


but their discipline slovenly. The 
jung neshaun, or war standard, is 
ona yellow ground, and exhibits a 
figure of Hoonimami—a_ Hindoo 
deity, whose figure is that ofa mon- 
xey. The Nepaul constitntion of 
government is essentially despotic, 
modified hy certain observances en- 
joined by immemorial custom—the 
Dharma Shastra forming the basis of 
their jurisprudence im civil and cri- 
ininal cases. 

The inhabitants of this revion haye 
all along entertained but little inter- 
eourse with the neighbouring na- 
tions, and are probably the only 
Hideo people who have never been 
disturbed, tar less subdued, by any 
Mahomimedau force. They are, in 
consequence, remarkable fora stn- 
plicity of character, and an absenee 
vf parade or affectation. ‘The Ne- 
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war tribe differ, in many respects, 
from the other Hindoo inhabitants, 
particularly in feeding on the flesh of 
bnifaloes. ‘They probably never were 
of a warlike disposition, aud are 
held in contempt by the Parbnitics, 
or mountaineers. Their occupations 
are chiefly agricultural, and they ex- 
ecute most of the country arts and 
mamufaetures. They are of a mid- 
dle size, broad shoulders and chest, 
stout limbs, round aud rather flat 
faces, small eyes, low and somewhat 
spreading neses, and open cheerful 
countenanees. ‘Phe ordinary cast 
of their complexion is between a 
sallow and copper colour, It is re- 
markable that the Newar women, 
like the Nairs of Malabar, may in 
fact have as inany husbands as they 
please, being at liberty to divorce 
them on the slightest pretenecs. 

It is extremely probable there is 
no place in India, where a search 
after ancient valuable sans crit ma- 
huscripts wonld be more success- 
ful thanin the Valley of Nepaul, 
and particularly at Bhatgong, which 
is the Benares of the Ghoorkhali 
territories. © General Kirkpatrick, 
the British ambassador to Nepaul, 
in 17938, was informed while there 
of one library, said to contain 15,000 
volumes. Resides the sanscrit, which 
is cultivated by the Brahmins of 
Nepanl, the prtucipal vemreular 
languages are the Parbutti, the Nc- 
war, the Dhenwar, the Mugenr, the 
Kyrant, the Hovoo, the Limbooa, 
and the Bhootea. | 

The books held sacred by the 
Hindoos leave scarcely any room to 
doubt that the religion cf Brana 
has been established, from the most 
remote antiqnity, in the Nepant 
Valley, where there sre as many 
temples as houses, and as many idol 
as tuhabitants; there not being as 
fountain, river, or dill within its li- 
mits, that is not consecrated to scme 
one or other of the Hindoo deities. 
The popular religich, in geucral, 
differs nothing from the [timdoe 
doctrines established in other parts 
of India, excepting so faras the se- 
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cluded nature of the country may 
have assisted to preserve if in a state 
of superior purity. ‘The Valley of 
Nepanl, in particular, abounds with 
temples of great sanetity, where Ne- 
Wars, or peasantry, sacrifice Duffa- 
loes to Bhavani, and afterwards feed 
on the flesh with great satis‘action. 
During the Gheorkhali expedition to 
Tibet, the soldicrs fed on the flesh 
of the Chowry cow, or long-haired 
bullock ; yet were, in other respects, 
professors of the Brahminical re- 
ligion. 

The ancient history of Nepant is 
very much clouded with mytholo- 
gical fable. ‘The inbabitants have 
fists of princes fur many ages back ; 
of whom Ny Muni, who communi- 
eated his name to the valley, was 
the first. Like other castern states, 
it often changed masters; but the 
revolutions appear cither to have 
originated internally, or to have been 
connected with their inmediate 
neighbours, as we never find them 
subjeeted to any other great Asiatic 
powers. 

In A.D. 1828, Hur Singh Deo, 
Bajah of Semrounghar, and of the 
posterity of Bamdeb, of the Soorej 
Bungsi princes of Oude, entered 
Nepaul, and completely subdued it. 
The crown continued in his tamily 
until 1768, when Purthi Narayon, 
the Rajah of Gorcah (Ghoorka), put 
anend to the dynusty of the Sem- 
rounghur Khetries. Ruonject Mull, 
of Bhatgoug, was the last prinee of 
the Soore) Bunegsi race that reigned 
over Nepaul. He formed an alliance 
with Purthi Narraiu, of Goreah, with 
a view of strengthening himself 
against the sovereign of Catmandoo; 
but this connexion cnied in the to- 
tal reduction of Nepaul, by his ally, 
in the Newar year 888, correspond- 
ing with A.D. 1768. Ranjeet Muil 
tuok refuge at Benares, where he 
diced, and left a son named Abdhool 
Singh, who is probably still alive. 

Purthi Narrain, the Ghoorkhali 
conqueror of Nepanl, died in 1771, 
leaving two sons, Singh Pertanb aad 
Bahadur Sah, the former of whom 
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succeeded him, and died in 1775, 
after having added considerably to 
the extent of his dominions by the 
subjugation of the districts of Tann- 
ohi, Soomaisec, Jogimara, and Oo- 
padrong, lying to tle S. W. of Ne- 
paul. 

Singh Pertaub left only one legiti- 
mate son, Rajah Run Bahadur, who 
was lis suecessor under the regency 
of his mother; during whieh period, 
Palpa, Garrumeote, and Kaski, were 
added to the Nepanl dominions. Un- 
der the sueeeeding regency of Baha- 
dur Sah, the rajah’s unele, all the 
states lying between Kaski and Se- 
rinagny, including both the territo- 
ries ot the 24 and 22 Rajahs, eom- 
prehending the dominions of 46 petty 
princes, were cither absolutely seized 
or rendered tributary. ‘ 

In the year 1769 a foree was de- 
tached by the Bengal government 
against the Ghoorkhalies under Capt. 
Kinloch, which penetrated as far as 
Sedowly, an important post at the 
foot of the Nepaul Hills; but not 
being able to proceed further, and 
his troops being sickly, the enter- 
prize was abandoned. 

‘Towards the end of Mr. Hastings’s 
government, ihe Teshoo Laina of 
Tibet proceeded to Pekin, and dy- 
ing soon after his arrival there, Suin- 
hur Lama, his brother, tled from 
Lassa to the Rajah of Nepaul, tak- 
ing with him a considerable quan- 
tity of treasure. By his eomnimni- 
eations he excited the avarice of the 
Nepaul government, which marched 
a body of treops towards Lassa. The 
armies of the latter being beaten, 
they agreed to pay a tribute of three 
lacks of rupees. In 1790 the Ne- 
paulese, by the advice of Sumhur 
Lama, sent an army of 18,000 men 
against ‘eshoo Loomboo, the resi- 
denee of another sacred Jama. 
which plundered that place and all 
its numerous temples. En their re- 
treat from this place they lost 2000 
men by the severity of the weather, 
great numbers of whom appear to 
have been frozen to death. 

In 1792 the Emperor of China, as 
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grand protector of the Lamas, whom 
he wor ships, seut an army ot 70,000 
men against the Nepaul Rajah, whieh 
beat the Nepanlese repeatedly, and 
advaneed to Noakoie, within 26 
miles of Catmandoo. The Nepaulese 
were obliged at last to make peace 
on ignominious terms, consenting to 
become tributaries to the Emperor 
of China, and to restore all the 
plunder they had acqnired fom the 
Tibet Lamas. <A treaty of com- 
meree was at this time aitempted by 
Lord Cornwallis, aud Captain Kirk- 
patrick sent envoy to Caimandoo, 
but the extreme jealousy of the Ne- 
pmulese trustrated all his endeavours, 

In Mareh, 1792, a treaty was cu- 
tered into by Mr. Dunean, then re- 
sident at Benares, on the part of the 
British government, through the me- 
dinm of native agents, by whiel it 
Was stipulated, that two and a half 
per cent. should be reciprocally taken 
as duty on the imports from both 
countries, to be levied on the amount 
of the invoices stamped at the cus- 
toin houses of their respeetive eoun- 
tries, for which purpose eertain sta- 
tions on the frontiers were selected. 
It was also agreed that the mer- 
chants, who had transported their 
goods into either country, and paid 
the regulated duty, and not meeting 
with a sale, wished to carry them to 
any other country, should pay no 
further duty, but be permitted to re- 
move them; aid it was stipulated 
that in all cases the merchants should 
expericnce a prompt adininistration 
of justice, when imposed on or op- 
pressed. 

Tn Gct. 1801, a more detailed po- 
litieal treaty was coneluded, by which 
the friends and enemies of the one 
state were to have the same relation 
to the other, and arrangements were 
made for the amicable adjustment of 
any dispute respeeting boundartes, 
Prior to this treaty a certain nimber 
of elephants had been sent anuinally 
by the Nepaul Rajah to the Bengal 
government, on account of the per- 
gunnah of Muckinaeinpoor ; but the 
rovernor-genera}, with the view of 
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gratifying the rajah, and iu consider- 
ation of the improved friendly con- 


nexions, agreed to relinquish that 
tribute. A mutual exchange of fe- 


lons and criminals was also agreed 
on, and the Rajah of Nepanl engag- 
ed to appropriate a district for the 
support and expenses of Sanice Deo, 
a member of his own family, who 
had taken refuge in the British ter- 
ritaries. 

In arder to earry into effect the 
different objeets contained in this 
treaty, and to promote other verbal 
negoeiition, the gevernor-gencral 
and the Nepanl Rajah agreed cach 
to depute «a confidential person to 
reside as envoy with the other, who 
were instrueted to abstain from all 
interference with the interier ad- 
ministration of the country to which 
they were delegated, or any inter- 
course with its disaffected subjects. 

Sinee the accession of the present 
Rajah Ghur, ban, jrdh, Bicraina 
Sah, a boy who, in 1808, was nine 
years of age, the cenneils and en- 
tire management of the country have 
been entrusted 10, or rather usurped, 
by Bheem Singh. Tapah. ‘The 'Ta- 
pals are Casias, or cultivators of the 
land, and formidable from their nim- 
bers. They oppose the Chawtras, 
who are Rajpoots and icles to the 
reigning prinee, whose cognomen is 
Sah, and not Shah; though the lat- 
ter is very gencrally affeeted on ac- 
count of its royal import. (A7rk- 
patrick, Turner, Raper, Treaties, 
Giuseppe, Se.) 

Nersuppait River, (Narmada, 
rendermg soft)—This river has its 
source at Omereuntue, in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, close to that of 
tire Samer Lat. 22°. 51") N. Lone. 
$29, 15" 4, After aseending a table 
land at Omercuntue, a Hindoo tem- 
ple is found nearly in the centre of 
it, where the Nerbuddah rises trom 
a small well, and glides along the 
suriaee of the high land, nutil reach- 
ing the west end it is preeipitated 
into Mundlah. ‘Phe fall is described 
by the natives as being very great, 
and they assert, that at the foot of 
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the table land its bed becomes a 
eousiderable expanse; and, being 
joined by other streams, it assumes 
the appearance of a river. From 
henee its course is nearly due west, 
wiih fewer curvatures than most In- 
dian rivers, passing through part of 
Gundwana, Khandesh, Malwah, and 
Gujrat, where it joins the sea below 
Broach. Including the windings, the 
length of the whole course may be 
estimated at 750 miles. Salgramas, 
or seered pebbles, are found in this 
river near to Onear Mandatta, which 
are considered as types of Siva or 
Mahadeva, and are called Banhing. 

The name of Dekkan was for- 
mierly applied by Gindovu geographers 
to the whole of those countries which 
are sitnated to the sonth of the Ner- 
buddah; but the term Deccan now 
signifies, in Hindostan, the coun- 
trics between the Nerbuddah and the 
Krishna. This river is also named 
the Reva, and it is very desirable, 
ina gcogr raphical point of view, that 
the country near its souree should be 
properly explored and described. 
(Blunt, Colebrooke, Wilks, Se. &e.) 

NeErinJAPerran.—A_ small town 
in the northera district of Coimbe- 
toor., Lakel®. 35 N.dveng, 77°. 
60’. E. This place is situated on die 
west bank of the Cavery, which here 
begins to rise about the 26th May, 
and is at its highest trom the 13th of 
July nutil the 13th of August, be- 
fore the rainy season commences. 
As this advances it decreases in size, 
buat does not become fordable until 
after the 1tth of Jannary. Among 
the hills in this neighbourhood are 
many black bears. which are very 
harmless animals, living chiefly on 
white ants, wild truit, and that of 
the pabnira. (2. Buehanan, Se.) 

Netravati River.—<A small river 
m the province of South Canara, 
Winch has iis sonrce in the Western 
Ghants, from whenee it flows ina 
westerly direction, passing the towns 
of Arcola and *.nntwalla. “The tide 
fiows no higher than Arcola, but 
cui Ors Carrying 150 bushels can as- 
ecnd further up, 
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New Ly, (Navalaya).—A_ town in 
the province of Bejapoor, 50 miles 
N. W. trom Bellary. Lat. 15°. 35’. 
N. Long. 76°, 25’. E. 

NeyerR.—A small provinee in Hin- 
dostan, situated about the 24th de- 
gree of north latitude, and hitherto 
hut imperfectly explored. To the 
south it adjoms the province ot 
Cuteh, and to the east Gujrat ; its 
northern and western boundaries are 
unknown. This country generally 
is of an arid and sandy nature, in- 
tersected by no rivers or streams— 
water being procured from wells, 
which in many seasons afford but a 
precarious supply. Nor are the in- 
habitants better than the country, 
consisting principally of Cuolees, a 
proportion of Rajpoots, and of late 
years Mabommedans, who are all 
professed thieves and depredators. 
The principal town in this provinee 
is Wow, to the westward of which 
are Bakasir, Gurrah, and Rhardra ; 
the latter beg about 40 miles west 
from Wow. 

Neyer abounds with horses of a 
quality superior to most places in 
Gujrat. which cnables the plunder- 
ing Rajpoots to extend their ravages 
over a great tract of country ; occa- 
sionally” as far as Jhingwarra in Guj- 
rat. ‘The Coolees are armed with 
the teerkampta, and with a curved 
stick like the blade ofa sabre, which 
is smoked and made extremely hard. 
This weapon they can throw 120 
yards, at which distance they assert 


. they can break a man’s leg, or kill 


hin if they strike the head. (Mac- 
murdo, Se.) 

Niacur.—A_ town belonging to 
the Nagpoor Maharattas, situated 
in the province of Gundwana, 28 
niles W.N. WY. from Ruttnnpoor. 
Lat#22°. 23) N. Longss2?. iar: 

Nicopan EsLanbs. —These islands 
are situated in the 5. 1. quarter of 
the Bay of Bengal, between the 
sixth and 10th degrees of north la- 
titude, and ocenpy the intervening 
space from the N. W. point of Su- 
matra to the most southerly of the 
Andaman Islands. The largest of 
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this cluster is named Sambelong, but 
those most visited by Europeans are 
Carnicobar and Nanecowry. ‘There 
are nine other islands of moderate 
size, besides a multitude of very 
small ones, as yet withont any dis- 
linet appellation. 

Most of these islands are hilly, 
and some of the mountaius are of a 
cousiderable elevation; but ‘Pricut, 
Tassouin, and Carnicobar, are flat, 
and covered with cocoa mit trees. 
The other islands have likewise a 
large proportion of eocoa and Areca 
palms, with timber trees of various 
kinds, some of thein of an cuormons 
size. The vallics aud sides of the 
hills are so thickly covered with 
them, that the snn-beams cannot pe- 
netrate throngh their foliage. In 
some places they are so thickly in- 
terwoven with rattans and bushrope, 
that they appear spun together, aud 
yendcr the woods almost dark. The 
leaves, twigs, and fruit falling down, 
rot below, which circumstauce con- 
tributes to-make the island extreme- 
ly unhealthy, and absolutely pesti- 
lential to a European constitution. 
‘There are trees of great height and 
size in the woods, of a compact sub- 
stanee, and fit for naval purposes; 
some have been cut of 34 feet cir- 
cumnference. 

There are none of the wild beasts 
here so common on the Indian con- 
tinent, such as leopards and tigers. 
Monhies are found in the southern- 
most islands of Sambelong, Tarup, 
and Katshall. In some others there 
are large flocks of buffaloes and 
other cattle originally brought thi- 
ther by the Danes, but which have 
run wild in the woods since the co- 
Jony was abaudoned. Dogs and 
swine are also fonnd in most of the 
islanés. Snakes are plenty, but not 
so nunerons or senomons as on the 
Coast of Coromandel. Alligators are 
miimerous, and of great size, aud 
erabs swarm over some of the is- 
lands. 
shell fish is so great, that here the 
most beautiful collections may be 
made with very ttle trouble. 
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The mhahitants of the Nicobars 
are of a copper colour, with simalt 
eyes, small flat noses, large mouths, 
thick lips, and black teeth; well pro- 
portioned in their bodies, rather shert 
than fall, and with large ears. ‘Phey 
have strong black hair; the men 
have little or no beard; they shave 
their eye brows, but never cut their 
nails. The hinder part of the head 
is compressed, which is done to the 
occiput at the birth. They dwell in 
huts of an oval form covered with 
cocoa nut leaves, and supported on 
posts about five or six feet from the 
ground. ‘The oceupation of the men 
cousists chiefly in building and re- 
paiting their huts, fishing and trad- 
ing to the neighbouring islands. The 
woinen are employed in preparing 
the victuals, and cultivating the 
ground, ‘The mei are short lived, 
seldom excceding 50 years, but the 
feniales live longer; the population 
of the ishands is however very scanty. 
‘There is a considerable traflic carried 
on among the islands; the chief ar- 
ticles of which are cloth, silver coin, 
iron, tobacco, and some other com- 
inodities which they obtain from Eu- 
ropeaus; and also the produce of 
their own islands—such as cocoa 
nuts, areca nut, fowls, hogs, eances, 
spears, bird nests, ambergris, and 
tortoise shell. 

The chict production of these is- 
lands are the coeva nut and areea 
nut trees, Mast of the ecuntry ships 
that are bound to Pegue from the 
different coasts of India, touch at 
the Nicobar Islands in order to pro- 
cure a cargo of cocoa nuts, nich 
they purchase at the rate of four for 
a Ieal of tobacco, and 100 for a yard 
of blue cloth. Wild cinnamon and 
sassafras aiso grow here. In addi- 
tion 10 these there is a nutritive fruit 
called by the Portugnese the mellori, 
which in some respects resembles the 
jaca fruit of Bengal, and grows on 
a specics of palm abundant in the 
woods. Both the dogs and hogs are 
fed on cocoa nits, end the quality 
of the pork is excellent. Waid pi- 
geons are very abundant from Juné 
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to September. ‘Tobacco is the cur- 
rent medium of all exchange and 
barter. 

Ten or 12 huts compose a village, 
each of which has a captain, who 
carries on the bartering trade with 
the ships that arrive, but he has 
otherwise no peculiar privileges. The 
chief food of the inhabitants is the 
mellori bread, which is very palat- 
able, together with cocoa nuts and 
yams. ‘The clothing of the men con- 
sists of a narrow piece of cloth, 
about three yards long. ‘This they 
wrap round their waists ; then pass- 
ing it between their legs and throngh 
the girth behind, Icave the end of it 
to drag after them ; from which cir- 
eumstances originated the fabulous 
stories of men with tails, related by 
Kioping, a Swedish navigator. The 
elephantiasis is a coummon disease 
ou these islands. 

The inhabitants of the Nicobars 
do not follow any of the systems of 
religion prevalent on the neighbour- 
ine continent, or among the Eastern 
Isles, but their notions of a divine 
beiug are extremely perplexed and 
uninielligible, ‘Their paters (an ap- 
pellation borrowed from the Portn- 
guesc) act in the treble capacity of 
conjuror, physician, and priest. For 
the expulsion of evil spirits they de- 
pend chiefly on exoreisms, the pro- 
cess of effecting which is accoim- 

amied by most horrible grimaces. 
Mr. Haensel, the Danish missionary, 
relates, that he was present when 
one of these physicians nudertook to 
cure a woman who was very unwell, 
After a succession of most hideous 
faces, the soreerer produced a large 
yam, which he held up, pretending 
that he had extracted it from the 
body of the woman, and that the 
enchanted yam had been ihe canse 
of her disorder. 

The missionaries never managed 
fo aequire any considerable profi- 
ciency in the language of the na- 
tives, which they found attended 
with peenliar dificulies, It is re- 
markably poor in words, and the 
natives are asserted to be so indo- 
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lent, that as Jong as they can ex- 
press what they mean by signs, they 
are unwilling to open their mouths 
for the purpose of speaking. Both 
meh and women carry always in 
their months a large quid of betel, 
which renders their speech a species 
of intistinct sputtering. In_ their 
common jargon there are many Ma- 
lay words, and other phrases bor- 
rowed from European and other 
strangers. It is said they have no 
expression for numbers beyond 40, 
except by multiplication. 

A comercial establishment was 
formed on these islands by the 
Danes, in 1756, who new named 
them Frederie’s Islands; but the at- 
tempt was unsuceessiul, and almost 
all the colonists from Tranquebar 
soon died, A new arrangement was 
formed, in 1768, in coniunction with 
the Baptist missionarics ; but they 
died sofast, that, in 1771, only two 
Europeans and four Malabar ser- 
vants survived. A few indefatigable 
and intrepid missionaries continued 
tu reside on the islands, who re- 
ceived supplies from 'Tranquebar, 
and also additional brethren in place 
of those who dicd; but the mortal- 
ity continuing incessant, and no 
progress having been made in the 
conycrsion of the natives, the mis- 
sion was linally abandoned in 1787. 
During the comparatively short pe- 
riod this mission existed, 11 of these 
worthy men found their graves in the 
Island of Nancowry; and 13 more 
shortly atter their return to ‘i'ran- 
qnebar, in consequence of malignant 
fevers and obstrnetions in the liver, 
contracted on that island. (Haensel, 
Fontana, &e. §¢.) 

Nipycavih, (Nadicavil, the Temple 
on the River)—A_ small village in 
North Coimbetoor, sitnated on the 
portion between the Karnata and 
Chera countries, two of the prineipal 
divisions in ancient Hindoo gco- 
graphy. Lat. 119 51’. N. Long. 
77 me. 

Nitcunp, (Nilacantha.).—A place 
of pilgrimage, of great sanctity, in 
northern liindostan; named also 
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Gossair Othan, and situated among 
the Himalaya mountains in the fron- 
tiers of Tibet. Lat. 27° 51’. N. 
Long. 85°. 50. . The cold of this 
plaew is described aS too great to 
admit of the pilgrims resting here 
beyond a single day. Avalanches 
are cominon on the road, and gla- 
cieres both of ice and snow oceur 
in various parts of this Alpine re- 
gion. Nileund is visited abont the 
end of July and beginning of Au- 
gust; yet the road is passable with 
great diffienlty, on account of the 
depth of the snow, aithough the 
mountain on which it stands is not 
situated in a higher latitude than 
28°,N. Soorcheund, a small lake, 
whence the Tadi River rises, is situ- 
ated a little more elevated than Nil- 
cund, at the distance of three miles. 
About four miles from this place 
there is a colossal stone statue of 
Ganesa. The name means blue 
throat,a title of Mahadeva’s, derived 
from an exploit performed by hin, 
and related in the Hindoo mytho- 
logical poems. (Airkpatrick, ec.) 

Nitcunpsi.—A_ district in’ the 
Nizam’s dominions, in the province 
of Hyderabad, situated about the 
Ith degree of north latitude, and 
in general but thinly inhabited and 
cultivated. 

NILcuNDAH.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Hyderabad, 42 miles S. Li. 
from Hyderabad, and the capital of 
a district of the same name. Lat. 
16°. 55'.N. Long. 79°. 15’, E. 

NirgmMuL.—A town in the Nizam’s 
dominious, in the provinee of Nan- 
dere ; four miles N. from the Goda- 
very, and 130 miles S. by E. from 
Nagpoor. Lat. 19° is’. N. Long. 
79°. 33. 1b. 

NisuLour, (or Noussa Laut) Isve. 
—COne of the sinallest of the Ain- 
boyna Isles, which, during the 17th 
ecutnry, With Saparna Isle, vielded 
one half of all the cloves exported. 

NizamM.—Sce Province or Hy- 
DERABAD. 

NIZAMPATAM.—A_ town in the 
Northeru Cirears, situated on the 
west side ofone of the months of the 
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Krishna River, 40 miles W. S. W. 
from Masulipatam. Lat. 15°. 56’. N. 
Long. 80°. 35’. EB. At this place a 
considerable coasting trade is ecar- 
ried on in the craft navigated by the 
natives, 

Noakorte, (Navacata, the new Fort). 
—A sinall town, temple, and valley, 
in northern Hindostan, in the dis- 
triet of Nepaul. Gat. 272ma3 N. 
Long, 85°. 30". LE. The town of 
Noakote is not of any great extent; 
but it contains some of the largest 
and best-looking honses in Napaul. 
Lis situation is of importanee, as 
cominanding the only entrance in 
this quarter from Upper as well as 
Lower Tibet, and standing close to 
Mount Dhyboon, by which the Chi- 
nese army was obliged to deseend 
in 1792, when penetrating Nepaul. 
The temple of Noakote is dedicated 
to Mahaimaya, or Bhavani, and is a 
brick building on the face of a hill, 
With nothing remarkable in its ap- 
pearance. Froin the roof there are 
numerons offerings to the goddess 
suspended, consisting principally of 
brass vessels and weapons of various 
sorts; among the latter some tro- 
phies acquired from the Chinese. 

The Valley of Noakote is about 
six miles in length, by one and a 
quarter in breadth. ‘Phe soil of this 
valley is extremcly frnitful, and, not- 
withstanding its yictnity and expo- 
sure to the snowy mountains, which 
enclose it to the northward, it is ca- 
pable of bearing all the vegetable 
productions of the Bahar provinee, 
The river of Noakate is held in par- 
ticular estimation, ‘This valley, al- 
though so near to the hills, is reek- 
oned one. of the lowest ir the vi- 
einity of Nepaul Proper; and this 
fact will account for the great tem- 
perature in the Valley of Noakote, 
compared with thatof Nepaul. Afier 
the middle of April itis scarcely ha- 
bitable, on acecourt of the heat. Be- 
sides rice, considerable quantities of 
sngareane are raised in the Valley 
of Noukote and its neighbourhood ; 
the gonr, or brown sugar, brought to 
market here, is 1 a more refined 
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state than that which is usually met 
with in Bengal. The garlic has re- 
markably large closes, and the pine- 
apples, guavas, and mangoes, are 
excellent. (Airkpatrick, Sc.) 

NoanaGur, (Navanagara).— A 
town in the province of Gujrat, dis- 
trict of Talliar, situated on the S. 1. 
side of the Gulf of Cutch. Lat. 
2220 7 song. 70°. 15’. E. 

The district of Noanagur consists 
of fonr divisions, viz. Nnggur, Kum- 
ballia (or Surya), Sutchana, and Joo- 
Via—the last of which has been ali- 
enated by the Khowas family. The 
couniry inland from this city is ex- 
tremely rocky, but it produces plen- 
litnt crops of joaree, growing appa- 
rently out of the stones, so entirely 
is the soil concealed. What is sown 
in the narrow valleys in October is 
reaped in May and June. In the 
neighbourhood of the small villages 
the sngar-cane is cultivated. This 
crop is so hazardous, that in India 
it is nsually only raised under peace- 
ful governments,where the peasantry 
are in good cirenmstances, and se- 
eure of reaping when they have 
sowed. ‘The expenses of agricultnre 
here are comparatively small, water 
being so near the surface, and the 
Gujrat Ieninsnla generally having 
many small streams with tow banks, 
so as to adinit of irrigation. 

The town of Noanagur is asserted 
by the natives to be three coss in 
circumference, and defended by a 
wall of no great strength, erected 
30 years ago. It contams many 
weavers, Who manufacture a consi- 
derable quantity of coarse and fine 
elcth, some sorts of a very beautiful 
fabric. From hence Cottywar js 
supplied with this article. which is 
also exported to other parts of Gni- 
rat. ‘Phe small river Nagne flows 
nnder the walls of Noanagur, and it 
is supposed by the natives to possess 
some quality peculiarly favourable to 
the dying of cloth, for the excellence 
of whieh this town is celebrated. 

All the Noanagur villages within 
12 or 15 miles of the Run have walls 
for their defence. Thé enitivaters 
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generally pay a third of the produce 
to government, which appoints a 
person to value the crop; besides 
this, a tax is laid on animals, and 
Corees are struck 
in Cnich under the authority of the 
Row, and others under the authority 
of Jam of Noanagur. Itis a small, 
handsome, silver coin, with Hindui 
characters, and its average valne 
three to a surat rnpee. 

The appellation of jam to the 
chieftain of Noanagnr, is a_ title 
which has descended from Is an- 
cestors. ‘The Hindoos derive it from 
a sanscrit source, and the Mahomme- 
dans trom Jumsheed, a renowned 
sovereign of Persia. By an agree- 
ment executed in 1808, Jessajee, the 
reigning Jam of Noanagur, engaged 
with the Bombay government not 
fo permit, instigate, or connive at 
any act of piracy committed by any 
person under his authority; and also 
to absiain from plundering vessels in 
distress, Reciprocal freedom of trade 
to be penmitted by both parties. 
(Macmurdo, Treaties, §c.) 

NocGarcott, (Nagaracata). — A 

town in Northern Hindostan, in the 
\ajah of Nepaul’s dominions; but 
since 1792 tributary to China, 60 
miles east from .Catmandoo, Lat. 
28°. 2’. E. Long. 86°, 5’. E. 

Nomurpbies, (Namradiya).—A mi- 
gratory Mahommedan tribe, who oc- 
cupy part of Baloochistan, about 
the 26th degree of north latitnde. 
By Abni Fazel, in 1582, they are de- 
scribed as follows: 

* Another chain of monntains 
runs from Schwan to Sewee, where 
it is catled Khuttee. Here dwella 
tribe named Nomurdy, who can raise 
300 cavalry and 7000 infantry. At 
the foot of this territory is another 
tribe of Belootelies, named ‘Teh- 
zene, who have a thousand choice 
troops. There is another range of 
mountains, one extremity of which 
is on Cutch, and the other joms the 
territories of the Kulmainies, where 
it is calied Karch. It is inhabited 
liv 4000 Belootchies.” (Abul Fuze, 
Ve, §e.) 
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NootprooGH, (Naladurga). — A 
district in the Nizanv’s dominions, in 
the province of Bejapoor, situated 
hetween the 17th and 18th degrees 
of north latitude, aud bounded on 
the south by the Beemah River, The 
principal towus are Nooldrog and 
sackar. 

Nootprooc.—A town in the Ni- 
gany’s dominions, inthe provinee of 
Bejapoor, 73 miles N. E. from the 
city of Bejapoor, Lat. 17°42’. N. 
Long, 769.377. BE. 

Noony, ( Lavant, braekish).— A 
town in the province of Bengal, dis- 
trict of Raujeshy, 7-4 niles W.N.W. 
frum Moorshedabad. Lat.24°.28".N, 
Long. 87°. 8’. E. 

NoonTAL.—A small and moun- 
tainous distriet, situated about the 
35th degree of orth latitude, be- 
tween the eastern extremity of Cash- 
mere and the western frontier of 
. Lahdack. It is also named Nicontai; 
but respecting it nothing further is 
known. 

Noorcoot.—A district in the Ma- 
haratta territories, in the provinee of 
Bejapoor, situated between the 16th 
and 17th degrecs of north latitude ; 
bounded on the north by the Krishna 
River, and intersected by the small 
River Gutpurba, ‘The chief town is 
Gohauk. 

Noorabad.—A large village in the 
province of Agra, situated on the 
south bank of the Sank River, over 
which is a bridge of seven arches, 
well built of sione, 17 miles N.W. 
from, Gold. Lat. 26% 25’. &. 
Long. 75°. 6’. E. Adjoining to this 
village is a large garden laid out by 
Aurengzebe, within which is a mo- 
nument to the mecinory of Goona Be- 
cuin, a princess celebrated tor her 
personal and mental accomplish- 
wmeuts. Siany of her compositions 
in the Uindostan language are still 
sung and admired. ‘Phe shrine bears 
this inscription in Persian, “ Alas! 
alas! Goona Begum.” 

The tiee of the country here is 
bare, beiag destitute of trees, and 
almost without cultivation. Near 
the road, south, are several sinall 
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forts, some of mud, and some of 
stone, possessed by petty chiefs, who 
derive a precarious revenue from 
predatory attacks. ( Huiuter, Sc.) 

NornaGur, (Nurnagur, the City 
of Light).—A town in the province 
of Bengal, district of ‘Tipperah, 50 
miles E. by N. from Dacca, Lat. 
23°. 45’, EK. Long. 91°. 8’. E, 

Noorri—A_ village in the pro- 
vince of Sinde, situated on the banks 
of the Fulalee, 15 miles belaw Hy- 
deruabad. Lat. 25°. 8". N. 

At this place travellers proceed- 
ing to Luckput Bunder and the Gulf 
of Cuteh, quit the Fulalee, and en- 
ter a branch running to the sonth- 
ward of Noori, in a direetion S. FE. 
which is called the Goonee. About 
one mile to the south of this place, 
at the village of Seidpoor, the Goo- 
nee is about 150 yards broad, and 
two fathoms deep, in the month of 
August. ‘Phe banks are but little 
eullivated, and are overgrown with 
bushes of the lye. (Maxfield, $c.) 

Nowanau.—A_ town in the pro- 
vinee of Bahar, district of Bahar, 54 
miles S. 8, Ei. from Patna. Lat. 24°. 
54’, N. Long. 85°. 40’, E. 

Nowacur, (Navaghar).—A town 
belonging to the Nagpoor Maha- 
rattas, in the provinee of Gundwana, 
situated on the N. W. side of the 
Mahanuddy River, 30 miles 8. S. E. 
from Ruttunpoor. Lat. 21° 65’, N. 
Long. 82°. 55’. FE. 

Nowpooran, (Naupura, the Town 
of Boats)—A town in the Maha- 
ratta territorics, in the province of 
Khandesh, 46 milcs E. trom Surat. 
Lat. 2G. N. Long. 73° 45% Ui. 

NUCKERGAUT, (Lakrighat). —A 
town in Northern Hindostan, in the 
province of Serinagur. Lat. 369, 3”. 
N. Long. 78°. 5’. EE. ‘There is a 
terry here across the Ganges, which 
in February, during the dry season, 
is here about 200 yards wide. 

NuppdeEd, (Naradiwipa, the New 
Island) —A district in the province 
of Bengal, situated between the 22d 
and 24th degrees of north latitude. 
Itis bounded on the north by Ran- 
jishy; onthe south by [fvoghly and 
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the Sunderbunds;. to the east by 
Jessore; and on the west it is sepa- 
rated from: Burdwan by the }Tooghly 
River. Jn the ancient records of 

Sengal this distriet is named On- 
kerah; but more recently received 
thai of Kisheneeur from the zemin- 
dar who held it. In the begianing 
of the 18th century it was bestowed 
on Ragvoram, a Brahmin, the an- 
cestor of the present fainily. ‘This 
district is large. and wonderfully fer- 
tile in all the dearer productions of 
the Indian soil, It enjoys, besides, 
an easy and quick transportation by 
the rivers Hooghly, the Jellinghy, 
and the Issanuity ; yet the revenne 
prodneed bears no comparative pro- 
portion to that realized in the adja- 
cent district of Burdwan, although 
the laticr does not cujoy the benefit 
of so excellent an inland navigation. 
In 1784, by Major Rennel’s inensu- 
ration, this district contained 3115 
square miles; the chicf towns at pre- 
sent are Kishenagur, Nuddeah, and 
Santipoor, 

¥n 1801, by the dircetions of the 
Marquis Wellesley, their governor- 
general, the board of revenue in 
Bengal circulated varions questions 
on statistieal subjeets to the col- 
leetors of the different distriets. The 
result of their replies tended to esta- 
dDlish the fact, that the Nuddea dis- 
trict contained 764,060 inhabitants, 
in the proportion of two Mahom- 
medans to seven Hindoos, and that 
the zemiudar’s profit on their Jand, 
in general, excceded 10 per cent. 
(J. Grant, &e.) 

Nuppra.—A town in the provinee 
of Kengal, district of Nuddea, si- 
tnaied at the Jcllinghy and Cossin- 
hazar Rivers, with the Hooghly, 60 
miles N. from Calentta. Lat. 28°, 
25'. N. Long. 5° 24. E. This was 
the capital of a Dindoo principality 
anienor to the Mogul conquest of 
indostan, and was taken and en- 
urely destroyed, A. J). 120-4, by 
Mahonmed Bukhtyar Khiljee, the 
first Mahonmicdan invader of Ben- 
gal. In modern times it has been 
the seat of a Bralimin seminary of 
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Iearning, but of a very inferior de- 
seription to Benares. (Abul Fazel, 
J. Grant, &c.) 

Nucuz.—An Afghan district in 
the province of Cabal, situated be- 
tween the 38d and 34th degrees of 
north latitude. By Abul: Fazel it is 
described under the uame of 'Too- 
iman Nughz, yielding a revenue of 
854,000 ‘dans ; but Major Wilford 
thinks, that ihe true name of the 
capital of this district is Bughz, or 
Bughzan, and that of the district 
Iryab. 

"‘Nucnz.—An Afghan city in the 
province of Cabul, district of the 
same naine, situated on the north 
side of the Cow or Cowmul River, 
100 miles S. 1. from the city of Ca- 


bul. Lat. 38° 174, N. Longw69°, 
28', E. 


Nuwizanan.—A town in tlic pro- 
vince of Delhi, 95 niles N. BE. fram 
the city of Delhi, and 25 8. by F. 
from Hurdwar. Lat. 26% 39’. N. 
Long. 78°. 16’. E. 

This place was built by Nujeb ud 
Dowlah, with the view of attracting 
the commerce between Cashmere 
and Hiucostan, In length it is about 
six furlongs, with some regular 
broad. streets, enclosed by barricrs 
at diflerent distances, and forming 
distinct bazars, In the neighbours 
hood are the remains of many con- 
siderable buildings. <A traflic of 
sone extent is carricd on here in 
wood, bamboos, iron, copper, and 
tincal, brought from the hills. It is 
also the centre of 2 trade from La- 
hore, Cabul, and Cashmere, to the 
east and south-cast parts of Hin- 
dostan.  Nujib ud Dowlah, the 
fonnder, Hes burned here in a grave 
without ornament of any kind. The 
situation of the town is low, and 
the surrounding country swanipy. 
(Hardwicke, Foster, Se.) 

NuLpincan, CNaladanga). — A 
town in the province of Bengal, 74 
miles N. KE. by N. trom Calentta, 
Lat.23°. 256 &.. isons. 892.7 ae 

Nunpasar, (Nandarar).—aA town 
inthe Maharatta territories, in the 
prosince of Khandesh, 76 miles TE. 
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NUSSERPOOR. 619 
hore, Lat. 32°12". Noo Longe m7. 
2. 2. 


GEO 5% Te 
Nuanarorum. ~ A town in die 
Northem Cirears, 82 mies W. from 


Cicacole. Lat 18°. 23’. N. Long. 
§2°. 40’. TE. 
NunpyprooG, (Nandidurga). — 


A strong hill fort in Mysore Rajah’s 
dominions, 94 niles N. E. from Se- 
ringapatam. Lat, 13° 22/.N. Long. 
go. 03 »,.1. 

This place is built on the summnit 
ofa monntain, about 1700 teet high, 
three-fourths ofits circumference be- 
ig inaccessible. In 1791 this fortress 
rauked, in point of strength, next to 


Savendroog, Chitteldroog, and Kist-. 


nagherry; and was then taken by 
storm, by a detachment under the 
command of Major Gowdie, alter 
an obstinate defenee of three weeks. 
When Hyder took it from the Ma- 
harattas, if was alter a tedious 
blockade of three years. 

Among the hills of Nundydroog 
there is much tertile land now co- 
vered with bamboos and uscless 
trees, but which is quite capable of 
enltivation. Near to this place, 
among the hills of Chinrayaconda, 
the Pennar River Is said to spring, 
ealled Utara Pinakani in tlie sanserit. 
This river runs towards the north; 
and the Palar, which also springs 
from Nundy, runs to the south. 
These hills may, therefore, be looked 
upon as the highest part of the coun- 
try in the centre of the laud south 
of the Krishna. ‘The sources of the 
Cavery and Toombnddra rivers, 
towards the western side, are pro- 
bably higher. (Dirom, F. Buchanan, 
§e. Ve.) 

Nurroor.—A sniall distriet in the 
Scik territories, in tho province of 
Lahore, sitnated between the 52d 
and 338d degrees of north latitnde, 
aud beunded on the north by the 
River Ravey. 

Nurroor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Lahore, the capital of a 
district of the sume name, and 75 
mniles E. N, E. from the city of La- 
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This town is situated on the top 
of a hill, which is ascended by stone 
steps, and has the appearauce of 
opulenee and industry. ‘Towards 
the S. i. the country is open and 
pleasant, with a winding stream of 
fine water, the heat being munch mo- 
derated by the cool breezes froin the 
north-west hills; which, during a 
considerable part of the year, are 
covered with snow. ‘The Nurpoor 
districts arc hounded to the north by 
the Ravey; on the east, by the Cham- 
bah conntry; on the west, by some 
small Hindoo districts, lying at the 
head of the Punjab and the River 
Beyah; and on the sonth by Hur- 
recpoor. In 1783 the revenues of 
Nurpoor were estimated at fenr lacks 
of rupees. (foster, Se.) 

Nurran, (Nara).—A town pos- 
sesscll by native Goand chiefs in 
the province of Gundwana, tributary 
to the Naugpoor Rajah, 78 miles $. 
by FE. from Ruttunpoor, Lat. 21° 
2’. N. Long. 82°. 45’. LE. 

NusseRABAD, (Naserabad). —~ A 
town in the Maharatta dominions, in 
the provinee of Berar, 42 miles 8.W. 
from Boorhanpoor, Lat. 20°. 56’. N. 
Long. 75°. 5U. 6. 

Nussertraban, or SACKUR. — / 
town in the Nizam’s dominions, in 
the province of Bejapoor, 43 miles 
ce NaeEs from the city of . 
poor, Lat, 179, 20’. N. Long. 76 
20, 8 

Nusserroor, (Nasirpura). — A 
district in the province of Sinde, si- 
tnated principally between the 26th 
and 27th degrees of north latitude, 
and intersected by the River Indus. 
It is described by Abul Fazel, i 
1582, as “ Sirear Nusserpoor, con- 
taining seven mahals; revenue, 
7,834,600 dams.” 

NusserPoor.—a town in the pro- 
vince of Sinde, the capital of a dis- 
trict of the same namie, and sitn- 
ated near the banks of the Indus. 
Pat, 25°. S5N, Lone. 69°. LO. 
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Oaka, (Oka)—A town and small 
district in the proyinee of Gujrat, 
scparated from the main land by the 
Run. Lat. 229. 14. N. Long. 69°. 
30’. E. 

Twelve miles sonth from Positra 
the breadth of the Run is five miles 
and a half, the bottom being firm 
sand, with very little mud. ‘The 
highest spring tides flood it to the 
depth of 16 or 18 inches; at other 
times it is dry, or merely moist, and 
anay be marehed across with ease. 
The Gaka shore is mneh more un- 
even and abrupt than the other, and 
is thickly covered with the milk 
bush and similar wild shrubs. Alter 
ascending the coast, the descent 
into the country is gradual—the ec- 
neral level of the country being 
much lower than the beach of the 

Aun, 

‘The soil of Oaka is in general 
light red, and of no great depth; 
and jowaree and bajeree ure the 
only crops if is capable of yielding. 
There is but little enltivation, how- 
ever-—theinhabitants bcing a savage 
race, and much addieted to piracy. 
Camels of an interior deseription are 
bred in Cahka, the sea-heach and 
sandy slips, covered with shrubs, 
being favonrable to the rearing of 
that animal, which requires liltle 
vare, and is snffered to roain wild 
among the jungles, where there are 
no tigers; but Icupards have ocea- 
sionally been seen. Et is also well 
stocked with partridges, quails, hares, 
and hogs. ‘Ihe rock, which abounds 
in the Oaka district, is much im- 
pregnated with iron ore, but very 
hittle is fused beyond what the black- 
smiths require for building and re- 
pairing boats. : 

Yhe population here consists 
chicfly of Waveres, 2 Hindoo race 
of men, who are originally froin 
Cuteh, but whe appear to possess as 
many Mahommedan as Hindoo prin- 
cies. ‘Uheir appearance and man- 
ner of life are barbarons in the ex- 
treme, and they may be said to live by 
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plunder. During the monsoou, how- 
ever, when their boats are laid up, 
they retire to their small villages, and 
enltivate grain for their own use. 
‘They pay no revenue, their law be- 
ing plough and eat. 

The piracies of Oaka are of a 
very ancient date, and the natives 
continue prone to this mode of hfe, 
to which they are stimulated by the 
numerous advantages they possess 
for carrying it on. The reliance 
they place on the power of their 
deity at Dwaraca is one of the 
strongest incentives—his priests and 
attendauts being the chief insti- 
gators af piracy. Ju retarn, they 
receive a certain portion of all plun- 
dered property, as a recompense for 
the protection received from Run- 
chor (the deity), while the expedi- 
tion was at sea. Before setting off, 
it is a cominon practice for the pi- 
rates to promise a larger share than 
the god can claim by right, if he 
will ensure suecess to their top. 
Many vessels are titted out in his 
naine, as sole owner, and aetually 
belong to the temple, which receives 
the plunder they bring back. Re- 
cently, these predatory expeditions 
have been greatly restrained by the 
British naval power; but the inha- 
bitants retain all their ancient pro- 
pensity to the practice. (@Zaemurdo, 
Se. Ye.) 

OAKAMUNDEL, (Okamandala)-—A 
district in the Gujrat Peninsnla, ex- 
tending along the sonth side of the 
Gulf of Cuteh, and situated between 
the 22d and 23d degrees of north la- 
titnde. 

This district begins at Kumballia, 
from whence W. hy 8. the conntry 
consists of Hill and dale, with a hard 
rocky soil. Lt presents a very wild 
aspect, few villages, no cultivation, 
and abundanee of the nulk bash, 
well stoeked with partridges, hares, 
and other species of game. This 
state of desolation was cansed by the 
Positra plunderers, which reduced a 
considerable portion of the distriot 
to a waste, covered with jungle, 1 
some places scarcely penetrable. 
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These robbers were expelled by the 
British in 1509. 

The word oka signifies anv thing 
bad or difficult, in whieh sense it is 
applied to this wild and uncouth dis- 
trict. Tn modern times ihe term 
Okamundel is principaily applied to 
the western extremity of th Gujrat 
Peninsula, separated from the main 
land by a run, or swamp, toruicd by 
the sea making a breach from tlic 
north-west shore, near Piudlctarnk ; 
an, extending in a S. ©. direction, 
agaill connects itself with the sea at 
Muddee, which is about 14 miles 
distant from Pindletaruk. ‘The 
breadth of this chamuic! gradually de- 
creases; at Muddcee it is not more 
than a mile, and is separated from 
the ocean by a low bank, about 50 
yards wide, which is wearing away. 
rom the eartiest period of history 
commerce aud agriculture have been 
disregarded in this part of Gujrat by 
the inhabitants, who, being mostly 
fishermen, addicted themselves also 
to piraey. (Maemurdo, ve.) 

Osy Iste.—An_ island in the 
Eastern Seas, situated principally 
between the first and second degrees 
of south latitude, and the 128th and 
129th of east longitude. In length 
it may be estimated at 65 miles, by 
11 miles the average breadth. On 
this island live many runaway slaves 
from ‘Vernate, who eultivate cloves, 
which they sell to the Buggesses. 
It is claimed of tho Sultan of Bat- 
chian, who has i pearl fishery exta- 
blished on the coast. On the west 
side of Ghy the Dutch had a small 
fort. (J orrest, Se.) 

OcLASEER.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, distuict of Broach, 3 
miles S. by W. from Broach. Lat. 
@1°937' N. Lang. 75°. 10%. BE. 

Oprroor.—A ‘vnall town ia the 
Maharatta territories, in the province 
of Malwah, 2-4 miles S. Is. from Se- 
ronge. Lat, 23°. 58’. Leng, 78®; 
20% BE. This place stands on thie 
sule of a reck, where. there is also a 
Uindoo temple of some eelebrity. 
There is here a Jarge tank, and plen- 
tv of tine wells; and about two 
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miles north there is a uullah, con- 
taining water to the cud of } cbruary. 
(MSS. r.) 

Onryroon, (Udayamaa).—A Raj- 
poot principality, in the province of 
Ajmeer, of which it eccupies the 
sonth-castern quarter. A consider- 
able portion of the Odeypoor terri- 
tories anciently bore the appellation 
of Mewar; and the sovercign rs [fre- 
quently styled the Kamiah of Chi- 
tore, under which heads respectively 
further details will be found. 

The present Odeypoor territories 
may be estimated at 110 miles in 
length from north to south, by 70 
from cast 1o west, but innst be con- 
sidered as in a perpetual state of 
fnetnation, ‘Vo the north they are 
bounded by the Ajmecr district and 
the chiefship of Kishenagur; on the 
north west and west by Joudpvor ; 
on the south and south east by the 
provinee of Malwah; on the sonth 
west by Gujrat; and on the north 
east by Kotah and Bundce. 

The tace of the Odeypoor tervito- 
ries is in gencral mountamous; bat, 
when properly enitivated, extremely 
fertile. It yields sugar, indigo, to- 
bacco, wheat, rice, pon there are 
also iron mines, with plenty of tuel; 
and 30 amiles north of Odey peor sul 
phur is tound, but it is of au inicrior 
quality to that procured from Surat. 
‘Phe country is naturally strong. ‘The 
city of Odeypoor, which is situated 
in an amphitheatre of hills, is guard- 
ed in the approach by a deep and 
dangerous detile, which admits only 
ofa single carriage passing at a time ; 
yet so extensive is the cireutt pro- 
tected by this pass, that between tour 
aud 500 villages are comprehended 
within its range, "Phe generatity of 
the eatile are interior to those of the 
more Western Countries. 

The lands throughont OCdeypuor 
are held on the teud#l system, but a 
considerable part is tributary to the 
Maharattas, who possess also many 
of the ost opulent towns. tn the 
present distraeted state of the Raua’s 
dominions the revenue is rarely paid, 
exeept when. levied by Ieree; and. 
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the feudatories as seldom obcy his 
simmons to appear at court. ‘The 
nobility are Rajpoots, or Rajapoo- 
tras, called Rhstores in’ the vulgar 
dialect. ‘They are of the tribe Seso- 
dya, which is esteemed the purest 
and most noble. ‘The weapons of 
an Odeypoor Rajpoot consist of a 
matchiock, lance, and sabre, but 
principally of the two latter. The 
cultivators are composed of Rajpoots, 
Jauts, Brahmins, and Bheels. The 
chicf towns are Odeypoor, Chitore, 
Jalore, Bilarah, and Shahpoorah, and 
the great mass of the inhabitants 
Hindoos of the Brahminical persiia- 
sion. (G. Thomas, Broughton, Wil- 
Sori, &c.) ‘ 

OpeEyproor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeecr, situated on the 
sonth side of the Banass River. Lat. 
25°, 28’. N. Long. 74° 5’. KE. This 
place stands within an ainphitheatre 
of hills, which has but one road that 
admits a carriage ; but there are two 
other passes through which single 
horses can go. The wells in the 
neighbourhood, although but a small 
distance from the surface of the 
earth, are strongly impregnated with 
mineral particles, which flow with 
the water from the hills. 

The Rana of Odeypoor is of the 
Sesodya tribe, and is considered as 
the most noble of all the Rajpoot 
chicls; but is much interior in power 
tu the Rajahs of Jyenagur and Joud- 
poor, partienlarly the latter. is 
fainily is also highly regarded by the 
Mahommedans, m1 consequence of a 
tradition, that be is descended in 
the female line from the eclebrated 
Nushirvan, who was King of Persia 
at the birth of Mahommed, and thns 
to have in that line a common origin 
with the Seids descended from J1os- 
sein, the son of Ali. In 1807 the 
Rajahs of Jyenagur and Joudpoor 
continued their mutnal pretensions 
to murry the daughter of the Rana 
of Odeypoor, which involved them 
in hostilities, hy which the Maha- 
ratta plunderers profited. (G@. The- 
mas, Frankhn, MSS. §e-) 

ODEYPOOR.—-A town in the ter- 
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ritories of the Nagpoor Maharattas, 
in the province of Gunudwana, 73 
miles N. 1. from Ruttuppoor. Lat. 
22°, 37’, N. Lung. 83°. 40". E. 

OrFrak.—A harbour on the Island 
of Wageeoo, where there is a stream 
of fresh water, and good anchorage. 

OcurRapuRRA, (Agurupura).—A 
town possessed by independent ze- 
mindars, in the province of Orissa, 
70 miles N. W. from Cuttack. Lat. 
21°, 23". N. Long. 85° 35’, 5. 

Ox1Rav.—A town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Burdwan, 105 
miles N.W. from Caleutta, Lat. 23°. 
88’, N. Long. 879. 15’. E. 

Oxpar, (Ulupara).—A town in the 
province of Gujrat, district of Broach, 
seven miles north from Surat. Lat. 
21°98 Lone, 7a", 1m. 

By the treaty conclnded with the 
Peshwa, on the 16th Dec. 1803, sup- 
plemental to that of Bassein, the 
pergunnah of Olpar, yielding a reve- 
nne of 316,000 rupees, was as a par- 
ticular favour restored to the Pesh- 
wa; but as, on account of its proxi- 
mity to the city of Surat, it was of 
sreat value to the British, it was 
agreed that it shonld be so managed 
and governed by the Maharatta au- 
thority, as to conduce to the conye- 
nience of that city, and to the pro- 
motion of an ameable conimercial 
interconrse: the sovereignty of the 
River ‘Tuptee to remain with the 
Bnitish. (Treaties, &c.) 

OmBay Iste.—An island in the 
Eastern Seas, situated off the N.W. 
coast of Timor, between the eighth 
and ninth degrees of south latitude. 
In length if may be estimated at 45 
miles, by 13 the average breadth. 

OMEFRSEER.—A village in the 
province of Cutch, situated about 
four miles sonth trom Luckpnt Bnit- 
der. Lat. Beem4st. The soif of 
the adjacent lands is a red sandy 
loam, and is tolerably well eulti- 
vated. ‘Fhere are few trees besides 
the baubool; but the grass on the 
hills is good, although thinly scat- 
tered. 

OmERCUNTUC, (Amara cantaca).— 
A celebrated place of Hindoo pil- 
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grimace, in the provinee of Cund- 
wana, 62 miles N.N.W. feo Rut- 
tanpoor, aud 69 B. by NV. froma Momd- 
Ish. Lat. 229) Ge: he. Long. 82°. 
15. E. 

The country around Omereuntue 
is very wild, and thinly inhabited. 
It is seldom or never frequented by 
uny travellers, except Lindoo pil- 
gritas, who go to visit the sonrees of 
the Soane and Nerbuddah riyors at 
this place; the usual road to which 
is by Rattunpoor. ‘These rivers are 
said to derive their origin froin the 
water that is collected in, and issnes 
from the cavities of the mountains, 
which form the elevated table land 
of Omerenntuc. Of this territory 
the Nagpoor Rajah claims a part, 
the Rajah of Sohagepoor another 
pat, and the Gowids a third; but 
the whole is generally in’ the posses- 
sion of the latter. (Bdiant, Se.) 

OmerPoor, (Amerapara). —- A 
town in the Niszam’s  teryitories, in 
the province of Berar, 82 nules N. E. 
tigiaealisapoor. Lut. 20°. 23’, N. 
Long. 77°. 10". FE. 

Omrarrer, (Amaravatt, Divine). 
—A large fortified and trading town 
in the Nizan’s dominions, in the 
provinee of Berar, 30 niles south 
trom Etichpoor, Lat. 20°. 50" N, 
Long. 75°. 20". Fi. A coustdcrable 
quantity of cotion of a good length 
and staple is trausported from: heuce 
to Bengal by land carriage, being a 
distance of mere than 500 miles, 
Vhe prime cost at this place is fess 
then 2d. sterling per pound; at Mir- 
2upoor on the Ganges, in the Beaares 
province, it brings fem 40 to 4s, 
per ewt. (Colebrovke, Xe.) 

Omree, (Amart).—aA town in the 
Nizam’s dominions, in the provinee 
of Berar, 20 miles SW, from Blick- 
poor, Lat. 219.7. N. Longe77°. 
54. FE. 

Omxupwanra, (Umaduara).—A dis- 
trict in the Maharatta territories. iu 
the provinee of Maiwah, sitmated 
between the 24th and 25th degrees 
of north latitude. Phis country is 
ofan nneven, hilly surfiee, and much 
covered with jungle; but. where cul- 
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tivated, of great fertility, being in- 
tersected by the Sopra and Gillysind 
rivers. It coutains ne town of con- 
sequence. 

Onco.oaur, (Angulaghar),— A 
town possessed by independent ze- 
miudars, in the provinee of Orissa, 
55 miles west from Cuttack. Lat. 
20° 86'eN. Long. 85°. 20". E. 

ONGoLR, (Angula).—A district in 
the Northern Carnatic, situated be- 
tween the 15th and 16th degrees of 
north latitude. It was formerly de- 
pendent on the Kirpa or Cudapah 
principality; but was afterwards in- 
corporated with the Carnatic below 
the Ghauts, and subject to the Na- 
bob of Arcst. The sovercignty of 
Ongole was finally acquired by the - 
Conipany in 1803, by treaty with the 
nabob; and with Nefoor, and in- 
chiding part of the Western Pollaimns, 
now forms one of the colleetorships, 
into which the Catnatie has been 
subdivided, under the Madras Presi-~ 
deney. it is inferior in point of fer- 
tity to Tanjore and several other 
districts in this provinee, and has 
never been remarkable for trade or 
mauntactires, The Mussy and the 
Goudegamunm are the principal ri- 
vers, the latter being the boundary 
line hetween the Carnatic and the 
Northern Circars. ‘Fle chict towns 
are Ongole, Courehier, and Sintal- 
sherao. 

ONGOLE.—A town in the Carna- 
tic Provinee, district of Ongole. 173 
unites N. by 8. from Madras, Lat. 
15°. 31,N. Long. 80°. 1. BE. ‘Phis 
place formerly possessed tortifica- 
lions of considerable strength; but 
the necessity for them having passed 
away, they were allowed io decay. 

Onore, (Hanavara).—aA_ sca-port 
town in the province of North Ca- 
nara, Gat 4°18 N. Lone 74°, 
25’, BE. ‘This was formerly a place 
of great commerce, where Lyder 
had established « dock-yard for 
buifding ships of war; but it was 
totally demolished by Tippoo, when 
it was recovered at the treaty of 
Maugatore. ‘Chere is now a custom. 
howse here, and part of the town has 
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been rebuilt. Boats come from Goa 
and Rajapoor tu purchase rice, betcl 
uut, pepper, cocoa nuts, salt fish, &c. 
which were formerly much annoyed 
by piratical boats from the Maha- 
yatta coast—an evil that still exists, 
but not to so great an extent. In 
this part of Canara there never were 
inaunfactures to any considerable 
amount, aud the trade was wholly 
destroyed by Tippoo. The Portn- 
guese erected a furt here so early as 
1505. 

‘The Lake of Onore is of great ex- 
tent, and, like that of Cundapoor, 
contains many islands, some of which 
are cultivated. It reaches almost 
to the Ghauts, and in the dry season 
is almost salt; but it reecives many 
smal] streams. which during the 
rainy reason become torrents, and 
render the whole fresh. It abounds 
with fish, which, when salted, forms 
2 considerable article of comnicree 
with the inland country. (2. Bu- 
chanan, Bruce, §e.) 

Onxrust Iste.—A very small isle, 
about a quarter of a mile in cirenm- 
ference, situated two and a 
leagues from Batavia. In the centre 
of the island, and within a fort, stand 
the Dutch East India Company’s 
warehouses for tin, pepper, and cof- 
fec. Here their ships refit, and 
heave down—there being very good 
Wharfs for that purpose, at which five 
ships may heave down at a time; 
there are also large machines for dis- 
masting ships. 'The Dutch kept an 
establishment on Onrust of 560 per- 
sons, of whom 100 were European 
earpenters, and the rest slaves. 'There 
is above 20 leet of water along the 
piers, and it rises and falls five feet 
in 24 hours. Onrust is supposed to 
be more healthy than Batavia ; it is, 
notwithstanding, a very sickly place. 
(Captain Hunter, Stavorinns, &c.) 

ONTARREE.—A town possessed by 
independent zemindars, in the pro- 
since of Gundwana, district of Bil- 
lounjah, 12 miles from the western 
irontier of Palamow, in the Bahar 
Provinee. Lat, 24°. 12’. N. Long. 
83°. 40', 
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OocuHInapnooe, (Ujayint Durga). 
—A strong hill fort in the Balaghaut 
ceded icrritories, district of Harpo- 
nully. Lat. 14°. 32’. N. Long. 75°. 
55". E. This fortress is situated 
about 12 miles to the castward of 
Hwryhur, and has the appearance 
of great strength; being of consider- 
able height, unconnected and abrupt, 
particularly to the northward and 
westward, where it is chnost perpen- 
dicular. (oer, §e.) 

CocHAsrEER.—A town in the dis- 
trict of Neyer, sitnated about 25 
niles S. W. from Therand, and sub- 
ject to the chicf of Morwarra. 11 is 
surrounded by a dry thorn hedge, 
has a smal} tank of bad water, and 
some execllent wells. "The inhabit- 
ants are Jhuts and Coolees. 

Gosain, (Ujayint).—A district pos- 
sessed by the Sindia Maharatta fa- 
mily, in the province of Malwah, si- 
tnated between the 23d and 24th 
degrees of north latitude. By Abul 
Fazcl, in 1582, it is described as fol- 
lows: 

“ Sircar Oojain, containing 10 
mahals; measurcment, 925,622 bee- 
gahs; revenne, 438,827,960 dams; 
sevurghal, 281,516 dams. ‘This sir- 
car turmishes 3250 cavalry, and 
11,170 infantry.” 

The soil in the vicinity of the city 
of Oojain, and over the greatest 
part of the Malwah Province, is a 
black vegetable mould, which, in 
the rainy season, bécomes so soft, 
that travelling is hardly practicable. 
Jn drying it cracks in all directions, 
and the fissures are so wide and deep 
by the road side, as to make a jonr- 
ney dangerous. ‘The quantity of 
rain that falls in ordinary seasons 
is so considerable, and the ground 
so retentive of mouisture, that wells 
are litile used for watering the fields; 
but this makes the suflering more 
severe, if the periodical rain fails— 
there being no wells ready to supply 
the deficiency. It is singular that 
the vine in this district produces a 
second crop of grapes in the rainy 
season, but they are acidulous, and 
of an inferior quality. The other 
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fruits are the mango, guava, 
tain, inelon, water melon, aad se- 
verul varieties of the orange and 
lime trees. In 1790 the district im- 
mediately dependent on Oojaii yield- 
ed a revenue of five lacks of rupees 
per annuip, and compreliended 175 
villages. (Ffunter, Sc. &e,) 

Oosain, (Upjayini).—A city of great 
eclebrity in the provinee of Malwah, 
the capital of the dominions of ihe 


plau- 


Sindia Maharatta family, Lat. 23°, 
12’. N. Long. 75°. 50’. EB. By Abul 
Vazel, in 1582, it is deserihbed as 


follows : —“ Oojain isa large city on 
the banks of the Sopra, and heid in 
high veneration by the Hindoos. It 
is astonishing that sometimes this 
river tlows with milk.” 

This city, called in sanserit Ujja- 
yini and Avanti, boasts a most re- 
mote antiquity. A chapter in the 
Hindeo Mythologieal Poems, named 
Purans, is devoted to the deserip- 
tion of it; and it is mentioned in the 
Periplus of the Erytlirean Sea, as 
well as in Ptolomy, under the name 
of Ozene. It is also considered by 
Hindoo geographers and astronomers 
as the first meridian, ‘The modern 
town is situated a mile to the south- 
ward of the ancient, which is said 
to have been overwhelmed by a con- 
vulsion of nature, about the time of 
Rajah Vicramaditya, when it was 
the seat of arts, learning, and em- 
pire. On the spot where the ancient 
city is supposed to have stood, by 
digging to the depth of 15 or 18 feet, 
brick walls, pillars of stone, and 
pieces of w ‘ood of an extraordinary 
hardness are found. Utensils of ya- 
rious hinds are sometimes dug up in 
the same places, and ancient coins 
are frequently discovered. 

he present city of Oojain is of 
an oblong lorm, about six miles in 
circumlerence, and surrounded by a 
stone wall with round towers. Within 
thisspace there is some waste ground, 
but the inhabited part occupies the 
greatest portion, and is much crowd- 
ed with buildings and population. 
Yhe houses are built partly of brick 
and partly of wood, the frame being 
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constructed of wood, and the inter- 
stiees filled up with bricks, laving « 
roof of lime terrace or tiles. The 
principal bazar is a spacious regular 
street, paved with stone, and having 
houses on cach side of two stories in 
height. The lower stories, the as- 
ceut to which is by five or six steps 
from the street, are nsed as shops ; 
the upper are the habitations of the 
owners. The most remarkable build- 
ings are four mosques ereeted by 
private individuals, and a great num- 
ber of Hindoo temples. Sindia’s 
palaee makes bnt a poor appear- 
anee, being so much surrounded by 
other buildings as to be little re- 
marked. ‘The south wall of the eity, 
washed by the Sipparah River, is 
named Jeysingpoor; and contains 
an observatory, built by Rajah Jey- 
singh of Jycuagur. 

The officers of government are al- 
most the only Maharatta inhabitants 
of Oojain. ‘The Mahonmedans form 
a considerable portion of the popu- 
lation, aud are prineipally composed 
of a particnlar class named Bohra. 
V'rom Surat are imported yarious 
hinds of Luropean and Chinese 
goods, which are frequently to be 
bought very ce here. Pearls and 
assaloctida (the latter the production 
of Sinde) are brought here by the 
route of Marwar; and diamonds 
from Bmideleund pass through this 
city to Surat. The public ‘hazars 
ave, in general, well supplied with 
frnits, vegetables, and grain; but, 
in 1804, when visited by a British 
embassy, persons were seen dead 
aud dying of hunger in the open 
streets. The thabitants explained 


this cireumstanee by saying they 
were straugers, and that the 


each individual had of shewing the 
appearance of supertluity, oceasioned 
this deplorable want of hnimanity. 
Vhe hills in this neighbonrhood 
are chicfy composed of granite, but 
they are covered with vegetable 
mould of a sufficient depth te alinit 
of cuitivation. Adjoining the sub- 
terranean rnins, on the banks of the 
Sipparah, is Rajah Bhirtery’s cave. 
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Jt consists of a long gallery, support- 
ed by pillars, with chambers exca- 
vated ou cach side, coutaining mate 
figures curiously carved in the walls. 
Here Rajah Bhirtery, the brother of 
Rajah Vicramaditya, is said to have 
shut himself up after having relin- 
quished the world. Among the ua- 
tives a tradition exists, that this cave 
formerly extended vuder ground to 
Benares and iHurdwar. 

Ptolemy places Oojain about 255 
geographical miles from the month 
of the Biver Mahi, but the real dis- 
tance is not more than 200 tniles. 
Rajahs of this city are mentioned by 
Ferishta so early as A. D. 1008, and 
it was first conquered by the Ma- 
hommedans about 1230. The cele- 
brated Rajah Jeysingh held the city 
and icrritory of Oojain of the Em- 
peror Mahommed Shah, but it soon 
afterwards fell into the power of the 
Maharattas, and has been possessed 
for faur generations by the Sindia 
family. Jyapa Sindia is the first of 
this race upon record, and was a 
servant of the Peshwa Bajecrows, 
who appointed him to several mili- 
tary commands. He was followed 
by his son Junkojee, who was mur- 
dered after the hattle of Paniput ; 
his uncle Ranojee suceceded to his 
territories. ‘"Phis chicf left two sons, 
Kedarjec, the father of Anund Row, 
the father of Dowlet Row Sindia; 
and Madhajee Sindia, who supplant- 
ed his elder brother, and seized on 
the throue. 

Madhajee Sindia lost a leg early 
in life at the battle of Paniput, so 
fatal to the Maharattas ; but he con- 
tinned an aetive persevering com- 
mander through life, and attained to 
so great a degree of power as to over- 
shadow the whole Maharatta em- 
pire. By the introdnetion of Euro- 
pean discipline among his troops, he 
subdued a considerable portion of 
Hindostan Proper, rendered the Raj- 
poots tributary, and brought his do- 
minions in coutact with those of tbe 
Company under the Bengal Presi- 
dency. Dying without issue, in 1794, 
he left his hereditary possessions and 
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conquests to his nephew, Dowlet 
Row Sindia, who tor some years 
augmented his dominions by unceas- 
ing encroachments on his_neigh- 
bours; until, in 1803, he ventured 
to try his strength with the British. 
A short and vigorous war ensued, in 
the course of which he experienced 
such signal defeats from Gencrals 
Wellesley and Lake, as threatened 
the utter extinction of his soye- 
reignty. 

A treaty of peace was, in conse- 
quence, concluded on the 30th Dee. 
1803, by which he ceded to the Bri- 
tish all the territory situated between 
the Ganges and Jumna, and all his 
possessions of every desenption in 
the country (o the northward of those 
belonging to the Rajahs of Jyenagur, 
and Joudpoor, and the Ranah of 
Gohud. Le alsorelinquished to the 
British government the fort and ter- 
rifory of Broach, aud the fort and 
territory of Ahmednngegur; and all 
his possessions to the south of the 
Adjuntee Hills, including the fort 
and district of Jalnapoor, the town 
and district of Gandapoor, and all 
the other districts between that 
range of hills and the Godavery. 

The fort of Aseerghur, the city of 
Aoorhianpoor, the forts of Powna- 
ghur and Dohud, and the territories 
in Khandesh and Gujrat were re- 
stored to Sindia. ‘The districts of 
Dhoolpoor, Baree, Rajah Kerah, and 
some other lands north of the Chum- 
bul, Sindia and his adherents were 
to be allowed to hold under the 
Company’s protection. By this treaty 
also the British government agreed 
to pay pensions to certain persons 
attached to the court of Sindia, not 
to exceed 17 lacks of rupees per 
annum; and this chief renounced 
all claims or interference in the at- 
fairs of his Majesty Shah Altlum. 
He also engaged to cxelude all En- 
ropeans hostile to the British from 
his service and doinivions. During 
this short war the city of Oojain was 
occupied by the Bombay army, but 
it was restored when the peace was 
established, 
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On the 23d March, 1804, a treaty 
of delensive alliance was concluded 
with Sindia by Colonel Malcolm on 
the part of the British government; 
by the conditions of which Sindia 
agreed to receive, and the British to 
farnish, a subsidiary force of not 
less than 6000 regular infantry, to 
be stationed near the frontier of Sin- 
dia’s dominions, and the expense 
defrayed out of the revemes of the 
country ceeded by him. ‘his force 
to be employed only in executing 
services of importance ; such as the 
protection of his country trom at- 
tack, invasion, or rebellion; but not 
to be employed on trifling occasions. 
In the event of a war Sindia en- 
gaged to join the Company’s torces 
with 6000 infantry and 10,000 ca- 
valry ; and he also agreed to submit 
all ditlerences he might have with 
the Peshwa to the arbitration of the 
British government. 

Many disputed points still remain- 
ing unadjusted, a definitive treaty of 
alliance was concluded with Dowlet 
Row Sindia, on the 22d Nov. 1805, 
by Colonel Malcolm, on the part of 
the British government; by which 
the fortress of Gualior, and the ter- 
ritories of Gohud were ceded to Sin- 
dia, who agreed to relinquish all 
claim to the pensions of 15 lacks of 
rupees, granted by the treaty of 
Snrjee Anjengaum to certain chief 
olficers of his state. 

With the view of preventing any 
misunderstanding relating to their 
respective possessions in Hindostan, 
it was agreed, that the River Chum- 
bul shonld form the boandary be- 
tween the two states, from the city 
of Kotah on the west to the limits of 
the Gohnud territories on the east; 
Sindia to abandon ali elaim to the 
north bank, and the Company to the 
south, with the exeeptian of the 
Talooks of Bhadek and Sooseparah ; 
which, being on the banks of the 
Jumna, were to remain with the 
British. 

By the fifth article of this treaty 
Sindia resigns al! pretensions to any 
tribute fram the Rajah of Boondee, 
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or any otlicr on the north bank of the 
Chumbul, as also to the conntries of 
Tonk Rampvorah, Bahraungaum, 
Zemeidah, &e. and to the districts of 
Dhoolpoor, Rajah Kerrah, and Ba- 
ree; all of which to remain in the 
possession of the 'fononrable Com- 
pany. In consideration of this ar- 
rangement, the British governinent 
engaged to pay Sindia personally and 
exclusively tonr lacks of rupees per 
annum, and also to assign a jahire of 
two lacks of rupees to Banzah Bhye, 
the wile of Dowlet Row Sindia, and 
a jaghire of one lack of rnpcees to 
Chummah Bhye, the daughter of 
that chief. 

By this arrangement it was stipu- 
lated, that the British should not 
interfere in the affairs of the Rajals 
of Odypoor, Joudpoor, or Kotah ; or 
of any other chiefs, the tributaries 
of Sindia, sitnated in Mahwah, Mc- 
war or Marwar ; and it also engaged 
to leave all future differenccs re- 
specting bonndaries between Holear 
and Sindia to he adjusted by them- 
selves. Since this period nothing 
remarkable has intervened. Dowlet 
Row Sindia still ocenpies the throne, 

rand employs his time chiefly in 
plundering such of his neighbours 
as are not under the British pro- 
tection; bnt the ficld of Maharatta 
devastation is now greatly curtailed. 

Travelling distance from Calcutta 
to Oojain by Mundlah, 997 miles; 
from Bombay by Boorhanpoor, 500 ; 
from Delhi, 440; froin Hyderabad, 
534; from Nagpoor, 340; and from 
Poonah, 442 miles. (Hunter, Rennel, 
Treaties, 6th Reg. Ferishta, Wilford, 
§e. §¢.) 

Oon.—A town in the province of 
Gujrat, district of Werrear, 15 miles 
to the north of Rahdunpoor. 

This place, celebrated for the 
thievish disposition of its inhabit- 
ants, is situated on the borders of 
the territory distinguished by the 
name of Kakreze. It is an open 
town, with one long bazar street, the 
houses of which are tolerably well 
constructed, and several have upper 
storics. It contains abont 2000 
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honses, 800 of which are inhabited 
by Coolees, aud can send forth, on 
au nrgent veecasion, many mateh- 
tock-men. The other inhabitants 
are Koonbees, Rehbarces, and a tew 
Banvans. The present chief of Oon 
is a Coolee, named Prethi Raj.whose 
territorial income is ahout 6000 rn- 
pees; besides which he is supposed 
to reatize double the amount from 
his share of plundered property. 

There are plenty of wells at Oon, 
and the immediate vicinity is open 
and cultivated. The chiel’s palace 
is an npper-roomed house, surround- 
ed by a sqnare wall, within which 
enclosure there are also houses for 
the relations of the family, and sta- 
bles. (Maemurdo, Se.) 

Oonate.—A small village im the 
province of Gujrat, belonging to the 
Guicowar, situated 50 miles S. E. 
trom Surat. At this place there is a 
hot well, which, like all other extra- 
ordinary phenomena of nature, is 
held sacred by the Hindoos, and re- 
sorted to by pilgrims of that reli- 
gion, who are supplied by the offici- 
ating priest with the miracnitons his- 
tory of its original formation by Ra- 
ma Chandra. (Drummond, $c.) 

Oontarsa.—A Rajpoot town in the 
province of Ajmeer, the rajah of 
which ‘is related and a fteudatory to 
the Jyenagur family. Lat. 259. 61’. 
N. Long. 75°. 58’. LE. This is a 
Jarge town enclosed by a wall, partly 
of inud and partly of stone. The 
rajah has a handsome house within 
a stone enclosure, surrounded by a 
diteh. (dZunter, Broughton, \c.) 

OREECHA, (Arijaya).—A laree and 
populous town belonging tothe Rajah 
of Jyenagur, in the province of Aj- 
meer. (G. Thomas, Sc.) 

Oney, (Art).—A small town tri- 
butary to the ALaharattas, in the pro- 
vinee of Agra, 17 miles S. W. from 
Kalpy on the Jomna. Lat. 25°. 58”, 
N. Long. 79°. 35’. 1. 


ORISSA, (Uddessa). 


A large province in the Decean, 
extending from the 16th to the 23d 
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degrees of north latitude. To the 
north it is bounded hy Bengal; to 
the south by the River Godavery ; 
on the east it has the Bay of Bengal; 
and on the west the provinee of 
Gundwana, In length, from N.E. 
to S.W. it may be estimated at 530 
miles, by 90 the average breadth, 

According to the Institutes of Ac- 
ber, Orissa, in its greatest dimen- 
sions, in 1592, was divided into five 
districts, viz. Jellasir, comprising 
Midnapoor, and the British posses- 
sions lying north and east of the Ri- 
yer Snbunreecka ; 2. Buddruek (now 
Cuttack); 3. Cuttack; 4. Kulling, or 
Cicacole ; 5. Rajamundry. Besides: 
this territory on the sea-eoast, Orissa 
also comprehended a mountainous 
unproductive region on the western 
frontier, making part of the Jehar- 
eund, or Jungly country, with the 
districts of Ruttenpoor and Sumb- 
hulpoor; hut the two latter properly 
belong to Gundwana. 

The interior of this province re- 
mains ina very savage state, being 
composed of rugged hitls, aninha- 
bited jungles, and deep water- 
courses, surrounded by pathless de- 
serts, forests, or valleys, and per- 
vaded by a pestilential atmosphere. 
Ii forms a strong natura} barrier to 
the maritime districts, being only 
traversed during the driest season 
from February to May by the Lnm- 
ballies, or inland carriers. ‘There 
are only two passes properly ex- 
plored, in the whole length of the 
great mountainons ridge, extending 
trom the Godavery to the Maha- 
nuddy; the one direct frour Chan- 
dah to Cicacole; the other oblique 
from Choteesghur by the way of 
Kalahinui; both nniting at the pass 
of Saloor, or Saureaeca. By this 
pass, during the Vreneh possession 
of the Northern Cirears in 1754, a 
body of Maharattas were intro- 
duc. d; more than half perished from 
the noxieus air of the hills, and the 
remainder, rather than returm by so 
destructive a road, made a prodigi- 
ous circuit south by Rajamnndry and 
the Gudavery. 
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The principal modern subdivisions 
of this extensive province are, Ciea- 
eole, Rajamundry, Cuttack, 4lohnr- 
bunge, MVidnapoor, and Konjcur; 
under which heads further topogra- 
phical details will he found. ‘The 
chict rivers are the Godavery, the 
Mabannddy, the Byturuec, and the 
Subunreeka 3; besides inirumerable 
mountain streams of a short course. 
Although Orissa may be generally 
described as a barren pravince, eom- 
pared with Bengal, yet the maritime 
part equals in fertility any termtory 
in the Carnatic, or south of Tudia ; 
and the district of Midiapoor is ex- 
ecHed by very few in Bengal. The 
country between the rivers Gaiitee 
and Bamoui is one of the tinest 
parts of the provinee, and is iuha- 
hited by a coustderable wumbecr of 
weavers; chictly of coarse iuslins 
for turbaus; sunaes are ulso a staple 
manufacture, ‘The best bamboos 
used for palanquins come trom the 
purgnunahs of Polchan and Hindole. 
They grow near the summit of thie 
rocks, and spring in July, when the 
people who collect them, having 
selected the strongest shoots, tic 
them to stakes driven into the 
ground, and thus direct their growth 
to the proper shape. In this manner 
they grow 20 yards long by the 
setting in of the dry season, when 
their tops are cut off If snilered to 
stand longer the hollow part  in- 
creases, aud they become weaker. 

In the back parts of this province, 
beyond the British dominion, the 
native Ooreas are a fierce people, 


and possess a considerable degree of 


personal courage. ‘They are com- 
monly armed with bows and arrows, 
or swords; the latter being generally 
carried naked, and are of a shape 
which is broad at the end, but nar- 
row in the middle. ‘Phey have a 
rooted antipathy to the Maharattas, 
who plnnder and oppress them. The 
Ooreas within the Company’s juris- 
diction are a quict inoflcusive race; 
and, with a tew pcenliar exceptions 
as to manuers, resemble the other 
Vindoo natives under the British 
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dominion. From the striet and re- 
enlar administration of justice, and 
the firm coercion of all violence, this 
resemblance must gradually in- 
crease, nutil a British Hindoo shalt 
be perceptibly different trom one 
subject to the caplices of a mative 
potentate. The language of this 
provinee, and the character in which 
it is written, are both ealled Ooreeah, 

In ancient Hindoo History, Ut 
eala, or Odradesa, was nearly co- 
extensive with the modern Orissa; 
the name Uteala, or Udeala, imply- 
ing the great or famous country of 
Cala. It was then inhabited by a 
powerful aud martial race, who were 
at last extirpated by the Karnas, or 
ings of Magadha. Jin more recent 
times if was governed by a dynasty 
of Hindoo princes of the race of 
Gujaputty, who, in 1592, were con- 
quered by Mansingh, the Emperor 
Acber’s viceroy in Bengal, to which 
dominion it was then annexed asa 
dependent govermnent; extending 
from ‘Tumlook, on the banks of the 
Great Ganges, to Rajamundry, on 
the Lesser Ganges, or Guuga Goda- 
very of the Decean. It then mea- 
sured along the sca coast near GOO 
miles, by 40 the medium breadth, 
stretehing to the hills westward, and 
contained the nation of the Ooreas, 
a distinet race of Hindoos, differing 
in language, manners, and some pe- 
culiarities of religion, from the other 
Brahminical sects of Hindostan. 
Trom the accounts of ancient Eu- 
ropean travellers, fragments of na- 
tional history, and a few remnants 
of fonner splendour, it was probably 
a flourishing country belore the Ma- 
hommedian invasion ; but soon alter 
tell into a state of comparative de- 
pression, Jt does not appear, how- 
ever, that the Mahommedans ever 
completely occupied orcolouized this 
province, which still remains one of 
those in which the Hindoo manners 
are preserved in their greatest pu- 
rity, and where tlic smallest: propor- 
tion of Mahommedans are to be 
found, The Temple of Juggernauth 
is still Famous for its antiquity, sane- 
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tity, and the great annual resort of 
pilgrims. After the expulsion of the 
Afghans from the province of Ben- 
gal, during the reign of the Kmperor 
Acber, they retreated into Orissa, 
and retained possession of the mari- 
time and more fertile portions of it, 
aud, also of the Juggernaath tem- 
ple for many years. 

There is yo provinee in India 
which exhibitya greater diflerence, 
with respect to the proportion of in- 
habitants in the different districts. 
Midnapoor, which comprehends less 
than7U00square miles,has been found, 
by actual enumeration, to contain a 
million and a half of souls; yet it is 
probable the population of the whole 
province docs not exceed four inil- 
lions and a half. Three-fourths of 
this extensive territory are possessed 
by the British, the reinainder by va- 
rious petty native chiefs in a state of 
perpetual hostility with each other. 
The Nagpoor Maharattas claim a 
sovercignty over the greater part of 
them, and oceasionally levy a tribute 
when assisted by the presence of an 
army, without which their authority 
is contemned. (J. Grant, Wilkins, 
Colebrooke, Wilford, §c. Se.) 

OoscoTTau.—A small town in the 
Mysore Rajal’s territories, 15 miles 
N. E. from Bangaloor. This is a 
neat little town separated by a val- 
ley from a hill fort. Here, as in 
many other parts of the Mysore, the 
small river Las been converted toa 
tank by a lofty mound carried across 
the valley. 

OorapaLctum, (Ulapat).—A town 
in the district of Dindigul, 52 miles 
S.W. from the town of Dindigul. 
Lat. 9°. 60’. N. Long. 77° 30’, BE. 

Ooratoor.—A town in the Car- 
natic, 30 miles N. N. W. from Tan- 
jore. Lat. 11°. 7. N. Long. 70°. 
58". Ei. 

OorrapurGuM, (Utara Durga). 
—A strong hill fort in the Rajah of 
Mysore’s territories, 48 miles N.N.E. 
from Scringapatam, Lat. 12° 58’. N. 
Long. 779. 18). Li. 

OotriMALoor, (Uitaramalur).—A 
town in the Carnatic, 54 miles S.W. 
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from Madras. 
Long. 79°. 50’. E. 

OrticoTtTa, (Atrcatay.—A town in 
the Carnatic, 33 miles N. E. from 
Madras. Lat. 18°. 21’, N. Long. 
80°, 1’, E. 

OruncurRA.—A town in the pro- 
vinee ot Lahar, district of Chula 
Nagpoor, 178 miles W, by N. from 
Calcutta. Lat. 23°. N. Long. 85°. 
42! Ei. 

OuppanuLia, (Udaya Nulla) —A 
small town in the province of Ben- 
gal, district of Rajemall, 62 miles 
N.W. by N. from Moorshedabad. 
Lat 24°. 55’. N. Long. 87°. 45’. E. 

There is not any substance so 
coarse as gravel, eith 1 in the Delta 
of the Ganges, or nearer the sea 
than Oudanuila, which is 400 miles 
distant by the course of the river. 
At this place a rocky point, part of 
the base of the neighbouring Ills, 
projects into the sea. 

At Oudanulla there is a bridge 
built by Sultan Sujah, the second 
son of the Emperor Shah Jehan, 
which is one of the most elegant 
specimens of modern Mahonmmedan 
architecture, aud the town has long 
been famous for a victory obtained, 
in 1764, over the troops of Meer 
Cossim, by the small army under the 
command of Major Adams. (Ren- 
nel, Hodges, §c-) 


Lat. 12°. ,397aaN. 


ed 


OUDE, (Ayodhya). 


A province in Hindostan, situated 
between the 26th and 28th degrees 
of north latitude. To the north it 
is bounded by various petty districts 
trihutary to Nepaul, from whieh it 
is separated by a range of hills and 
forests; to the south by Allahabad ; 

n the east it has Barhar; and on 
the west Delhi and Agra. In length 
it may be estimated at 250 miles, by 
100 miles the average breadth. By 
Abul Fazel, in 1582, it is described 
as follows: 

“ The Soubah cof Oude is situated 
in the second climate. ‘The length, 
from Sircar Gorakpoor to Canoje, in- 
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cludes 135 coss, and the breadth, 
from the northern mountaius of Sid- 
dehpoor to the Soubah of Allahabad, 
cainprises 115 coss. ‘Vo the east it 
has Bahar; to the north lie aoun- 
tains; Maniepoor bomuids it to the 
south, and Canoje to the west. ‘The 
large rivers are the Goggrah, the 
Goomty, and the Sye. ta this sou- 
bah are five sirears divided into 138 
pergunnehs. ‘Phe amonut of the re- 
venue is 5,043,454. It supplics 7660 
cavalry, 168,250 tnifautry, and 59 
elephants, and is subdivided into the 
following districts, viz. 1. Oude; 2. 
Gooraepoor ; 3. Baraitche ; 4. Khy- 
rabad ; 5. Luchuow. 

The whole surface of this provinee 
is flat, extrenicly fertile, and well 
Watered by large rivers, or by the 
Capious streams which intersect the 
country, When properly cultivated, 
the land is extremely productive, 
yielding crops of wheat, barley, rice, 
and other grains, sugar-cane, mdigo, 
poppies for opium, and all the richest 
articles raised in India. ‘The air and 
climate are suited to the spontancons 
generation of nitre, from the brine 
of which a culinary salt is procured 
by evaporating the salipetre brine to 
a certain degree, which, though at 
first much contaminated with bitter 
salt, may be easily refined to a purer 
state, Lapis lazuli is also a pro- 
duction of this provinee, the colour 
procured from which sells in Hug 
land at about mine guineas per 
ounee, ‘Phe principal towns of this 
province are, Lucknow, Fyzabad, 
Onde, Khyrabad, Gooracpoor, aud 
Baraiche. It is intersected by the 
Goggrah, or Devah River, and 
hounded on the west by the Ganges; 
besides which there are nanierous 
sunaller streams, and several jeels, or 
small lakes. 

Phe Hindoo inbabitants of Onde, 
Beuares, aud the doab of Agra, 
are a very superior race, both in 
their bodily strength and mental 
qualities, to those of Bengal, and 
the districts south of Caleutia. The 
Rajpoots, or military class of them, 
generally exceed Luropeans in sta- 
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ture, have robust frames, and are 
possessed of every valuable quality 
in a anilitary point of view. Prom 
the long oceupation of this province 
by the Mahommedans, a much 
greater proportion of that religion 
are to be found than in the more 
southern and eastern comntries ; aud 
from both the above classes a con- 
siderable uumber of the Company’s 
best sepoys are procured. Until the 
assumption of the government of 
Oude by the British, the whole re- 
gion was in a state of political 
anarchy. Every individual travelled 
either with the prospect of defending 
himself against robbers, or of as- 
suming that voeation himself; for 
both of which events he was pro- 
vided. ‘The peasantry sowed and 
reaped with their swords and spears 
ready for defence or plunder, as oc- 
ceasion offered; and the rents were 
levied by an irregular bandittt under 
the denomination of an arnry, which 
devastated the conntry it pretended 
to protect. 

Oude is mach celebrated in the 
ancient Windoo historics, as the 
kingdom of Dasaratha, the father of 
the great Rama, who extended his 
empire to the Island of Ceylon, 
which he conquered. At an carly 
period after the invasion it was sub- 
dued by the Mahominedans, and re- 
mained with different vicissitudes at- 
tached to the throne of Delhi, nuntil 
the dissolution of that empire after 
the death of Aurengzebe. ‘The first 
ancestor upon record of the present 
reigning family was Saadet Khan, a 
native of Rishapoor, in the province 
of Khorasan, who was appointed 
Soubahdar of Oude, during the reign 
of Mabommed Shah, He was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, 

Sefdar Juug, who died A. D. 1756, 
when the throue was aseended by 
his sou, 

Shaiah ud Dowlah, who reigned 
until 1774. Gu his decease his son, 

Asoph ud Dowlah, was his suc- 
cessor, and reigned until 1797, when 
he was succeeded for a short time 
by his spurious sou, Vizicr Ali, whose 
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illeritimacy being discovered, he was 
dethroned by the British, and the 
government confided to the late Na- 
bob’s brother, Saadet Ahi, who was 
proclaimed Vizier of Hindustan and 
sovereign of Oude, the 21st Jan. 
1798. 

In 1790 the dominions of Oude 
oecupied all the flat country lying on 
both sides of the Ganges, (with the 
exception of Rampoor), between 
that river and the northern moun- 
tains; as also the principal part of 
that fertile tract sitnated between 
the Ganges and Jumna (the Doab) 
to within 40 miles of Delhi. Ever 
since the pacification between Lord 
Clive and Shujah ud Dowlah, in 
1765, this country had been pro- 
tected from iis external enemies, its 
internal peace preserved, and its do- 
minions extended by the assistance 
of a British subsidiary foree, the ex- 
pense of which was defrayed by the 
Nabobs of Gude. The exigence of 
the times compelled a large aug- 
mentation of this standing army, and 
the disbursements increased propor- 
tionally ; but, owing to the misma- 
nagement of the nabob’s financial 
coneerns, an uncertainty attended 
its regular payment, although his 
territories under a proper adminis- 
tration were not only equal to ail the 
necessary expenditure, but capable 
of realizing a large surplus. By a 
fatality attending the British in- 
fluence in Tlindostan, it was fre- 
quently obliged, in consequence of 
remote treaties, to maintain on the 
native thrones weak and profligate 
princes, who without that support 
would, in the natural progression of 
events, have been supplanted by 
some more able competitors. Their 
dominions, iu the mean time, suffer- 
ed by their vices, and their subjeets 
were abandoned to the rapaeity of 
the unpriveipled associates of their 
low pleasives, who by their crnelty 
and extortion depopulated the coun- 
try, and drove the inhabitants toa 
state of desperation. These obser- 
vaiions particularly apply to the 
Oude terriories during the long 
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reign of Asoph ud Dowlah; and as 
an opportnuity now oceurred, the 
Bengal Presideney deemed it a duty 
imposed on them, to endeavour to 
procure a better system of govern- 
ment for the great mass of the na- 
tives, and at the same time remove 
the uncertainty which attended the 
payment of the subsidiary force. 

A treaty was, in consequence, 
concluded on the 10th Nov. 1801, by 
the conditions of which the under- 
mentioned portions of the Nabob of 
Oude’s territories, yielding a gross 
revenue of 13,523,274 rupees, were 
ceeded to the British, in commutation 
of the subsidy, and of every other 
claim whatever. 


STATEMENT OF THE REVENUE. 


Districts. 

Korah, Currah, and Eta- 

weh - - - - - - 5,548,577 
Reher, &e. - - - - - 533,374 
Furrnekabad, &e. = - - 450,001 
Kharraghur, &e. - - - 210,001 
Azimghur, &c. Mownan, 

Bunjun, and Azimghur 695,621 
Goraepoor, &c. 509,853 
Butwul - - - 40,000 549,854 
Soubah of Allahabad, &e. 934,963 
Bareily, Asophabad, and 

Kelpoory - - - - 4,313,457 
Nawab, Gunge, Reliy, and 

others - - - - - 119,242 
Mahow], &e. with the ex- 

ception of Arwul - - 168,378 


Lucknow sicca rupees 13,523,474 


In consequence of these cessions 
the British engaged to defend the 
nabob’s remaining territories from 
all foreign and domestic enemies, 
and liberated him trom all future 
claims of every description; it being 
stipniated that no demand should 
afterwards be made on his high- 
ness’s treasury for an increase of 
oops, hostile preparations, or on 
auy account or pretence whatever. 
The nabob agreed to dismiss his 
supernumerary forces, retaining in 
his pay only four battalions of Nu- 
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jecbs and Mewattics, 2000 cavalry, 
and 300 artillery. 

His excelleney also engaged that 
he would establish in his reserved 
dominions such a system of adminis- 
tration (to be executed by his own 
officers) as should be conducive to 
the prosperity of his subjects, and 
ealculated to secure their lives and 
property; and he further agreed to 
advise with and act in conformity to 
the counsel of the British govern- 
ment, On the 22d Feb. 1802, a 
final arrangement was completed, 
explanatory of the general prilieiples 
which should regulate the connexion 
and interceurse of the two states as 
resulting trom the treaty, and tu ob- 
viate and anticipate all future donbts, 
Upon this oecasion the nabob de- 
clared his intention of promoting 
Mirza Ahmed Ali Khan, his second 
son, to the situation of minister for 
the affairs of govermment; in which 
appointment the Marquis Welles- 
ley, then governor-general, concur- 
red. 

It was also stipulated, that until 
the formation of a commercial treaty 
mutually beneficial, the navigation 
of the Ganges, and of all other rivers 
the boundaries of the two states, 
should be free and uninterrupted ; it 
still remaining in the power of each 
government to levy such duties on 
goods imported as they consider- 
ed proper, provided they did not 
exceed those collected by prior 
usage. 

Since this period the Nabob, Saa- 
dit Ali, has continued sovereign of 
Oude, and his dominions have cn- 
joyed the utinost tranquillity. He 
possesses superior abilities to the 
gencrality of his comutrymen, and is 
the only native prince who ever ap- 
peared to have areal taste for Kn- 
ropean conveniences. tie has exeel- 
lent houses of his own building, well 
furnished, with carriages, horses, 
equipage, and table well furnished 
in the English style. (2tennel, Aal- 
colm, Treaties, Frankliu, Colebrooke, 
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OupeE.—A district in the province 
of Oude, situated between the 26th 
and 27th degrees of north fatitude. 
By AJ Pazcl, in 1582, it is de- 
seribed as follows: 

* Sirear Oude, coutatning 21 ma- 
hals; measurement, 2,796,206 bee- 
wahs; revenue, 40,956,348 dams ; 
seyurghal, 1,680,249 dams. This 
sirear turnishes 1340 cavalry, 23 ele- 
phauts, and 31,900 infantry.” 

In this district jnngte is trequent, 
with mango clumps and villages, 
but cultivation much more scanty 
thai in the British territory—the dit- 
ference being sneh that if immedi- 
ately strikes the traveller. Small 
streains ofien aceur, over which in 
many places there are stone bridges; 
and the roads here are generally bet- 
ter than in most districts under a 
native govermnent. ‘The chief towns 
are Oude, Jyzabad. and Vaundah ; 
and the principal rivers the Goggrah 
and the Goompty. 

Oupe.—A town in the province 
of Onde, in the nabob’s territories, 
sitnated on the south side of the De- 
wah, or Goggrah River, 83 miles 
travelling distance cast trom Luck- 
now. Lat. 26°,.45'.N.  Loug. 82°. 
10°. EB. By Abul Fazel, in 1582, it 
is described as follows: 

“ Oude is one of the largest cities 
ef Hindostan, Tn ancient times this 
city is said to lave measured 148 
coss in length and 36 coss in breadth. 
Upon sifting the carth which is round 
the eity, small grains of gold are 
sometimes found in it. This town 
is esteemed one of the most sacred 
places of antiquity.” 

Nearly adjoiniug to Pyzabad are 
the remains of the ancient city of 
Oude; but whatever may have been 
its former magnificence, 1f now 
extibits nothing bnt a heap of 
shapeless rums. It is sdll consider- 
ed as a place of great sanctity, to 
which the Hindoos perform pilgrim- 
ages. 

Ouneir, (Udayaghiri).—A popu- 
‘lous village, with a fort and express 
garden in the Nizam’s dominions, in 
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the provinee of Bejapoor, 115 miles 
N. W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 10°. 
19°. N. Long. 77°25’. .E. 

OULLER Lake.—A lake in_ the 
province of Cashmere, ito which the 
River Behut or Jhylum emptics it- 


self Wuateet?, 22’. N. long. 78°. 
50”. E. bul Fazel deseribes it as 


measuring 28 coss in circumfcrence, 
having in the centre a palace, built 
by Sultan Zein ul Abdeen. 

Ounp.—A village in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province 
of Bejapoor, situated about nie 
miles trom Pooral. The district 
attached to Oud, although sur- 
rounded on every side by the Pesh- 
wa’s dominions, is the property of 
the Sindia family. 

Ouncia, (Uncha, Lofty).—A town 
in the province of Allahabad, district 
of Bundeleund. Lat. 22% 23% N. 
Long. 75°. 52’. KE. In remoic times 
this was a city of great note, the 
Rajah of Ouncha being then the 
head of the Bondelah tribes, from 
whom the other rajalis received the 
teeha, or token of investiture. ‘ln 
1799 his revenue was reduced to one 
lack, and his consequence in propor- 
tion. (Hunter, $e.) 

Oussoor.—A town in the Mysore 
Rajah’s territories, 20 miles 8.8, E. 
from Rangaloor. Lat. 129. 45’. N, 
Longs. 78°. E. This place surren- 
dered without resistance i 1791 to 
a detachment under Major Gowdic, 
although sufficiently strong for a de- 
fence. (Dirom, &e.) 

OwLan, (Anda, First)—A town 
im the Delhi Provinec, district of Ra- 
reily, situated about 16 miles N. W. 
from the town of Bareily. The Ri- 
ver Nawaub Nullah runs along the 
souti-western side of Cwlah, which 
is How in ruins. On the sumnit of 
an eininenee is a brick fort, erected 
about 70 years ago by Ali Muaho- 
med, the founder of the Rohillah ¢c- 
vernment, who kept his court here. 
Jun the envirens, which, during the 
nabob’s governmeit, Were waste for 
waut of cultivation, are to be found 
the rnins of palaces, mosques, and 
gardens. (Franklin, Se.) 
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PacHetr, (Pacher).— A zemin- 
dary in the province of Bengal, 
which is now incorporated in the 
surrounding districts of Ramgur, 
Birbheom, and Burdwan. In 1784 
Pachete, Chuta Nagpoor, Palamow, 
and Ramgur, coutained, according 
to Major Rennel’s mensuration, 
21,732 square miles, of which 16,732 
were nearly wasic. The revenue 
was only 161,216 rupees. 

Pachete is a large and westerly 
zennudary, bounded by Cluta Nag= 
poor and Ramgur, containing a 
jungly territory of ahout 2779 square 
miles, which was once a frontier ter- 
ritory towards the western confines 
of Bengal, and still retains the ste- 
rility and barbarism of the neighbour- 
ing uneouth and mountaiuons re- 
gicns to the south. The climate is 
very unhealthy, which has been ex- 
pcerieuced by the troops stationed at 
Jaulda, The principal towns are 
Pachcte, Rogonauthgunge, aud Jaul- 
dah, which, with the zemindary, were 
formerly held by a Rajpoot family, 
named Narrain. (J. Grant, Cole- 
brooke, Se.) 

PacHere.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, the capital of a 
zemindary of the same name, 126 
wniles N. W. from Calcutta. Lat. 
23°. 36’. N. Long. 86°. 50’. E. 

Packanca.—A town on the east 
coast of the Malay Peninsula, situ- 
ated on a river of the same name. 
Lat. 3°. 324. N. This was formerly 
a place of some note, but has long 
since fallen to decay, owing to its 
being dependent on Rhio, where 
most of the eastern trade was carried, 
until it fell a sacrifice to the revenge 
of the Duteh. The town of Pac- 
kanga is very conveniently situated 
for trade, having a deep fresh water 
river, capabic of admitting at the 
mouth vessels ef 100 tons burthen. 
‘Phe produce of this place is gold 
dust, tin, and rattans. (Ednore, 
&c. $e.) 

Pavan, (Padma).—A town pos- 
sessed by independent zemindars, m 
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the province of Gundwana, district 
of Gangpoor, situated ou the east 
side of the Soank River, 25 miles 
from the south trontier of Cliuta 
Nagpoor. Lat. 22°, N. Long. §49. 
45‘. 1. 

PapanGc.—A Duteh settlement on 
the west coast of Sumatra, to which 
the factories at Pule Chinco, Pria- 
man, and Adjerhadja, were subordi- 
nate, Lat. 0% 45" SS. Loug. 99°. 
55’. EF. 

The town of Padang lies une mile 
Within the river. The land to the 
northward is low towards the sea, 
but mountainous up the conntry. 
Some pepper, camphor, and benzoin, 
are furnished; but ever si. ee the 
establishment of the Lnglish scttle- 
nient at Benecoolen the quantity col- 
lected has been small. A consider- 
able quantity of gold is collected 
here, and sent to Batavia. Near to 
Padang is a vein of gold, whieh for- 
merly was worked; but not finding 
the returns adeqnate to the expeuse, 
the Dutch East India Company let 
it to farm, and it now produces little 
or nothing. Padaug was first visited 
by the Enefish East India Company’s 
ships in 1649, at which time it was 
not oceupied by the Ditch, Alars- 
den, Elnore, Bruce, Sc.) 

Papooan.—A town belonging to 
the Nagpoor Rajah, in the provinee 
of Gnudwauna, 78 miles N. W. fram 
the city of Nagpoor. Lat. 219. 53’ 
N. Long. 78°. 52’. E. 

Pscaum.—A town in the Birman 
empire, situated on the cast side of 
the Irawaddy River. Lat. 21° 9%, 
N. Long. 949. 35’. E. In remote 
times this city was the residenee of 
a long dynasty of kings, and is still 
famous for its numerous temples, to 
count which is among the prover- 
bial impossibilities of the Birmans. 
Searcely any thing now remains of 
ancicnt Pagahm, execpt its numerous 
mouldering teniples,and the vestiges 
ofan old brick fort, the ramparts of 
which are still to be traced. In the 
bazar the stalls are well provided 
with rice, pulse, greens, garliek, 
onions, and fruit; besides fresh fish, 
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gnapee (putrid sprats), and de d li- 
zards, Which latter the Birmans ae- 
couut a creat delicacy when well 
eooked; bnt the markets contain no 
butcher's meat. 

This place is said to have been 
the residence of 45 sneeessive mo- 
narchs, and abandoned 500 years 
ago, in cousequeice Of a divine ad- 
monition. ifs remains prove it to 
have heen a place of no ordinary 
splendanr. Many of the most an- 
cient temples at this place are not 
solid at the bottom. A well-arched 
dome supports a pouderons super- 
structnre, within which an image of 
Gaudma sits enshrincd. His gene- 
ral posture Is sitting ona pedestal, 
adorned with representations of the 
sacred Jeaf of the lotus—the left hand 
resting on the lap, and the right pen- 
dant. (Symes, $c.) 

PalnomJeuNG.—A castle in Tibet, 
loftily situated on a perpendicular 
rock, washed by a river which flows 
at its foot. Lat. 29°. N. Long. 
89°. 10". E. Below the castle is a 
bridge of rough stones, upon pine 
picrs of very rude structure. The'Ti- 
betians invariably place their strong 
buildings upon rocks, and most of 
the monasteries have similar foun- 
dations. (Znrner, Se.) 

Palran.—A. district on the N. 
coast of Borneo, containing a bay 
and river of the same name. It is 
remirkable for the eabundanee of 
eamphor; antl alse yields clove, bark, 
and vlenty of lissang. ‘The bay is 
very full of shoals, and the coast on 
both sides extremely foul. There is 
a creek leading froin Paifan into a 
large bay, betweew it and Malloodoo 
Bay, of which are many islands 
much ineumbered with shoals, The 
islands and shoals in this part of the 
Hastern Seas are beyond number. 
(Dalrymple, Sc.) 

Patacuy, (Palast)—A town in 
the province of Seuth Coimbetoor, 
containing about 300 houses aud a 
sinall temple, with a small fort adja- 
cent, 121 niles S.by bE. trom Sering- 
apatam. Lat. 11°. 47, N. Long. 
77°. 8. E, Prom hence the sireaws 
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rn east and west to the Coroman- 
del and Malabar coasts. 

In this vieinity, in the year 1800, 
a pot was dug up containing a great 
many Roman coins of Angustus and 
"Piberins. ‘They were of two kinds, 
but all of the same value, each 
weighing 56 grains. 

Pavamcotra, (Pallincatta).—- A 
town in the Carnatic, 125 miles 
$.S8. W. from Madras, and 42 iniles 
8.38. W. from Pondicherry. Lat. 
11°. 26. N. Long. 79°. 42". BE. 

PALAMcotTs.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Tinnevelly, 55 miles ENE. 
from Cape Comorin, Lat. 8% 42’. 
Long. 77°. 50" Ti. 

Psrsamow—A hilly and jungly 
district in the province of Bahar, si- 
tuated between the 23d and 25th 
deerees of north latitude. On the 
north it is bounded by Rhotas; on 
the south and west by different wild 
districts in the province of Gund- 
wana; and on the cast by Ramgur. 
This is one of the least cultivated 
and most thinly inhabited territories 
in the Company's dominions, a great 
proportion of the land consisting of 
hills covered with jungle. The soil 
in many parts is strongly impreg- 
nated with iron. ‘Fhe principal 
towns are Palamow and Jaynagur; 
there are no nvyers of any consider- 
able size, but many sinall streams. 

PaLamow.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, 185 miles 8S. W. from 
Patna, and the capital of a district 
of the same name. Lat. 23°. 52’. N. 
Long. 78°. 10". B. 

PaLapetty,(Phallapati).—A town 
in the district of Dindigul, 30 miles 
north from the town of Dindigul, 
Lat. 10°. 40’. N. Long, 78°. 10’, E. 

Pavar River.—this river has its 
souree in the Mysore Province, 
‘among the hills of Nundydroog, not 
far from that of the Penunar; the first 
flowing to the sauth, and the last to 
the north. "The Padar, after a wind- 
ing course ofabout 220 miles through 
the Mysore and Carnatie, falls into 
the sea near Sadras. 

PaLawan Is_tx.—A large island 
in the Eastern Seas, extending be- 
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tween the northern extremity of 
Borneo, with which and the Phi- 
lippines it forms an extensive cham 
ofislands. Its extreme length may 
be estimated at 275 miles, and the 
average breadth about 32 miles. 

The country is deseribed as being 
plain and flat to the bottom of the 
hills. ‘Phe productions are eowries, 
wax, torioise-shell, and sea slug, or 
biehe de mar, the last being abund- 
ant. ‘There is mach ebuny and lakha 
wood: and it is said there are hot 
springs and mines of gold. The west 
side is chiefly inhabited by a savage 
people, who seldom frequent the 
coast. ‘The greater part of this 
island was formerly under the domi- 
nion of the Sooloos, but is little 
known to Europeans. (Dalrymple, 
gc. §c.) 

Pa.cortt, (Palacata)—A town in 
the province of Bahar, district of 
Chuta Nagpoor, 220 miles W. by N. 
from Calcutta, Lat, 22° 53. N. 
Long. 85° EF. 

Pater, (Palt)—A town in the 
Nabob of Oude’s territories, 20 niles 
N.E. trom Purrackabad. Lat, 27% 
32’.N. Long. 79°. 49%. Ti. 

PaLemMBanc.—-A district on the 
north-eastern coast of Smmatra, ex- 
tending along a river of the same 
name, Which rises within two days 
journey of Bencoolen, and runs 
nearly across the island. Opposite 
to the town of Palembang and the 
Dutch taetory it is upwards of a inile 
in breadth, and is conveniently na- 
vigated by vessels, whose depth of 
water does not exceed 14 feet. 

The port is niuch frequented by 
trading vessels, chictly trom dava, 
Bally, Madura, aud Celebes, which 
bring rice, salt, and cloths, the ma- 
nufaciure of these islands. With 
opium, the picce goods of India, and 
European commodities, it is sup- 
plied by the Dutch from Batavia, 
and by interlopers. These in return 
receive pepper and tin, which tor- 
merly were monopolized by the 
Dutch Kast India Company. The 
quantity of pepper thus finished 
was from one to two millions of 
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pounds per annum, and of tin about 
two millions; one-third of which was 
shipped at Batavia tor Holland, and 
the remainder sent to China. ‘Vhis 
tin is the produce of the Islam of 
Banea, situated at the mouth of the 
river, which may be considered as 
an entire hill of tin sand. 

The lower parts of the Palembang 
country are flat marshy lands, gene- 
rally understood to have been for- 
merly covered by the sea. The pep- 
per is cultivated in the interior, whieh 
the King’s agents purchase at a 
cheap rate—the trade in these parts 
being usnally monopolized by the 
sovereign. Un return he supplies the 
country people with opinm, salt, and 
piece goods, ‘The dominions of this 
prince formerly reached as far as the 
hills of Lampong to the southward. 
The interior parts are divided into 
districts, each of which is assigned 
as a feif or covermnent to one of the 
royal family or nobles, ‘The present 
rulers aud great part of the inhabit- 
ants came trom Java, but Palein- 
bang is supposed, by the best au- 
thorities, ta have been tne original 
country of the Malay race. "Phe 
domestic attendants on the price 
are, for the most part, females, 

The policy of the Palembang sul- 
tans, who were themselves strangers, 
having always been to cncourage 
forcign settlers, the city and lower 
parts of the river are, in a great 
Incasure, peopled with natives of 
China, Cochin China, Cambodia, 
Siam, Patani, Java, Celebes, and 
other eastern places. “The Slahoin- 
medan religion prevails throughout 
all the dominions of Talerabang, 
with the exception of a district near 
the sea-coaat, where the natives live 
like wild animals. ‘The langnage of 
the king and his court is the high 
dialect of Javan, mixed with some 
foreign idioms; that of general in- 
terconrse is the Malay. 

In 1812 the town and district of 
Palembang were taken possession of 
by the British forces. (Warsden, yc.) 

Pacempanc,— A fown in the 
Island of Sumatra, the capital of a 
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province of the same name, Lat. 
9°, 48'.S. Long. 104°. 50’. EB. 

‘Phis town is situated on a flat 
marshy tract, a few miles aboye the 
Delta of the river, about 60 miles 
from the sea, and yct so fardtirom the 
mountains of the interior, that they 
are not visible. It extends about 
eight miles along both banks, The 
buildings, with the exception of the 
king’s palace and mosque, are all of 
wood or bamboos, standing on posts, 
and mostly covered with palnyra 
leaves. ‘There are also a number of 
floating habitations, mostly shops, 
upon bambao ratts moored to piles, 
which are moved with the tide when 
required, "Ube adjacent country be- 
ing overflowed dnrhry igh tides, 
almost all the conunuication is ecar- 
ried ou with boats. 

‘The king’s palace being surround- 
ed with a high wall, nvithing is 
known to Enropeans of its interior, 
Ad,oining, on the lower side, is a 
strong, square-roofed battery com- 
manding the river. ‘Phe royal mosque 
stands behind the palace; and, from 
the style of architecture, appears to 
have been coustructed by an En- 
ropern. (Maisden, §c.) 

PALEMERDY.—A_ town in the 
Sonthern Carnatic, district of Ma- 
dura, 31 miles S. &. from the town 
of Madura. Lat. $°. 26’, N. Long. 
7o°. 23, Li, 

PALGUNGE. — A town (formerly 
fortified) in the province of Bahar, 
district of Monghir, 122 miles 8, 1, 
from Patna, Lat, 24°. 5’. N. Lone. 
SG°. Tage. 

PALicavDCHERRY, (Palighaut).— 
A town in the provines of Malabar, 
110 miles south from Seringapatam, 
Lat. 10°. 50’. N. Long. 76° 50’, 1. 

The fort was built by Hyder on 
his conguest of Malabar, in’ the 
country called Patigatsherry, which 
then belonged to the Shekury Rajah, 
one of the petty Malabar chiefs. 
Around the tort are scattered inany 
desas (estates), villages, and bazars, 
all together containing a, consider- 
able popuiation; but there is very 
little appearance of a town. ‘Phis 
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small district, in the year 1800, 
contained the following number of 
houses: 

Occupied by the families of 


vajahs - - - - -~ - - 42 
By Christians - - - - - 13 
By Mahommedans - - 1,469 


By Namburies (Brahmins a 


icone - - - (CC -S(Cd87 
By Puttar Brahmins - - - 3.309 
By Nairs - - - - - - 4,292 
By artificers and tradesmen — 2,329 
By Shanars or Tiars (culti- 
vators) - - - - - - 4,287 
By fishermen - - - - - 539 
By people of Kamata, or 
Chera - - - - - - - 5,054 
Total houses 21,473 
Containing free inhabitants 106,500 
Add Chumar, or slaves  - 16,574 
Total population 123,074 


exclusive of military, camp follow- 
ers, travellers, vagrants, &c. 

The part of this district occupied 
by thick forests, and uninhabited, 
fs very extensive. These forests 
possess a great advantage in being 
intersected by several branches of 
the Paniani River; by which, in the 
rainy reason, the timber may be 
floated to the sca. About 45,000 
cubical feet of teak may be procured 
annnally, but it can only be done 
with the assistance of a large body 
of trained elephants. 

The Palighaut district was ceded 
to the British by Tippoo, at the 
peace of 1792, when its revenues 
were valied at $8,000 pagodas. (F. 
Buchanan, &c.) 

Paka, (Paliea).—A small town 
im the Scik territories, in the pro- 
vinee of Lahore, 112 miles N. t. 
from the city of Lahore. Lat. 32° 
58’, N. Long. 75°. 18’. EB. 

PaLenca.—A village in the pro- 
vince ol Sinde, situated on the route 
from Jiyderabad to Luckput Bun- 
der. “hat 24°. 19% N. 

Close to this village are two pools 
of water, but the adjacent country 
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is an extensive plain, little cullivated, 
and affording inditierent pasturage 
for cattle. 

PALHAUNPOOR. — A town in the 
province of Gujrat, district of Dan- 
dar. Lat. 24°. 44. N. Long. 72°. 
36". E. Through this placeis one of 
the roads from Cuteh and Gujrat to 
Upper Hindostan. 

Patks Strairs.—An arm of the 
sea, Whith separates Ceylon from the 
Coast of Coromandel, and so named 
after a Dutehman, who first attempt- 
ed the passage. 

Patia lste—A sinall island in 
the Eastern Seas, about six miles in 
circunterenece, situated to the south 
of Sangir, Lat. 3° 54 N. Long, 
125°. 30’. E. It is inhabited and 
cultivated. 

PALLEEANGAN Iste,— A small, 
low, woody island, one of the Sooloo 
Archipelago, having a salt water 
Jake in the centre. 

Paunaun, (Palanatha). — A dis- 
trict in the Camiatic, situated prin- 
cipally between the 16th and 17th 
degrees of north fatitude. his dis- 
trict belongs to the Carnatic, al- 
though placed towards the Krishna 
River to the west of Guntoor, m1 the 
Northern Cirears he chict towns 
are Macherla, ‘Timerycotta, and 
Currumconda, This district was 
finally acquired from the Nabob of 
the Carnatic in 1801, and is now 
comprehended in the collectorship 
of Guntoor. It has not yet been 
permanently assessed for ihe re- 
venue. 

Patpan. — A small distnet in 
Northern Hindostan subject to the 
Ghoorkhali Rajah of Nepaul, aud 
situated between the 25th and 29th 
degrees of north latitnde. To the 
south it is separated from the pro- 
vince of Oude by extensive woods 
and forests, placed at the bottoin of 
the irregular mass of bills, which 
compose the surface of this and all 
the adjaccnt country. The chief 
town is Paipah, and the Gimduck 
is the principal river. The dis.rict 
forms one of the petty principalities, 
which altogether form the country 
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ef the 24 Rajahs. 
§e. §c.) 

Parpan. — A town in Northern 
Hindostan, subject to the Nepanl 
Rajah, and the capital of Mahadut 
Sein. Lat. 28° 314. N. Long. 82°. 
65". E. This place is situated among 
the mouotains, the Gunduck River 
passing below. (Kirkpatrick, §c.) 

Patrre.—A village in the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, near the western 
boundary, and situated between 
Therah and 'Theraud. 

The country from hence to Rhun- 
teela is a continued succession of 
hill and dale, covered with thick 
jungle, and wholly uncultivated. 
The jungle consist of the baubool, 
bone, a green bush resembling the 
briar, and long grass, which grows 
up to the branches of the trees. The 
little hills are formed entirely of 
sand, and very loose. Palree be- 
longs tothe Rajah of Deodhur, and 
at present contains about 250 huts, 
principally inhabited by Rajpoots. 

Pamper.—A townin the proyinee 
of Cashmere, district of Vehy, si- 
tuated on the north side of the Jhy- 
lam River. Lat. 34°. 19", N. Long. 
73°. 13). E. 

Panacur.—An extensive village 
in the province of Malwah, district 
of Gurrah, 115 wiles sonih from 
Chatterpoor, Lat. 23° 20’. N. Long. 
S0°. 15’. EB. 

Panamao Is_tr.—One of the Phi- 
lippines, about 45 miles in ecirenm- 
ference, and sitnated between the 
11th and 12th degrees of north lati- 
tude. 

PanaRoocan. — A town in the 
north-eastern extremity of the island 
of Java, formerly the eapital of an 
ancient principality, but now subject 
to the Dutch. Lat. 7°. 40'.8. Long. 
114° 5. 

The fort here is a square, built 
with pallisades and plauks, decayed 
with age, mounting four two-pound- 
ers, and surrounded by a wide ditch 
full of water, and situated in a 
marshy plain, three quarters of a 
mile from the sea-coast. It is usu- 
ally garrisoned by invalids, who live 


(Kirkpatrick, 
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well on their pay here; fish, poultry, 
and rice being cheap and abundant. 

The town is placed in the Straits 
of Madara, on a river, which emp- 
ties itself by several branches inte 
the sea, none of which are navi- 
gable, even for eanoes, except ding 
high floods. From ithe fort here, 
when the weather is clear, Samanap, 
in the Island of Madura, may be 
diseerned. ‘Lhe Chief of Panaroo- 
can is a Chinese, who fives ina large 
wooden house, and entertains in the 
Enropean style. (Zonbe, Se.) 

PANCHBERSRAH. — A town and 
small district in’ the province of 
Cashmere. Lat. 34°. 32’. N. Long. 
75°. FE. Ft is described by Abul 
Fazel as a place of great sanctity, 
and dependant on Uneej, and that 
it had furmerty been a large city. 

Panptwana.—A small village in 
the provinee of Gujrat, district of 
Werrear, belonging, iu equal shares, 
tothe Jhingwara state and the Na- 
bob of Sommee. Near it flows the 
Roopini, which is a small stream of 
clear but salt water. ‘The snrround- 
ing country is tlat, open, and, when 
well cultivated, productive. 

Panpar.—A_ suiall town in the 
Seik territories, in the province of 
Lahore, 132 miles N. I. trom the 
city of Lahore. Lat. 33° 17’. N. 
Longaga-. 16’. N. 

PANGANSANE Isve.—An island in 
the Eastern Seas, situatcd off the 
south-eastern extremity of Celebes, 
about the Sth degree of south lati- 
tude. In length it may be estimated 
at 52 miles, by 16 iniles the average 
breadth. Part of this island is very 
low, level, and. covered with fine 
trees; and it is also, in general, 
well peopled. 

PANGOOTARRAN.—A_ small island 
in the Kastern Seas, onc of the Soo- 
loo Arehipclago, about 10 miles long, 
by four the average breadth. Lat. 
6°. een. Ione. 126°" 70 an 

This island is au entire bed of co- 
ral rock, with scaree any appeur- 
ance of soil on it; yet it abouds with 
cocoa nnt trees, which are tall and 
fruitful, aud of great nse to the in- 
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habitants, as the island is destiinte 
of good fresh water, Notwithstand- 
ing the deficiency of good water, 
and scarcity of soil, this island has 
plenty of cattle, goats, and fowls, 
and is tolerably well inhabited. It 
was formerly settled by the Spa- 
niards, who left a large breed of 
hogs here. Some of the chief per- 
sons’ henses are built on four trees, 
lopped off for posts; and perhaps 
something of this kind may have 
given rise to the reports of people 
living on trees, as the trunks con- 
tinue to vyegetate, and send forth 
branches. (Dalrymple, §c.) 

Panus.—A village, trizutary to 
the Nepanl rajahs, in the province 
of Serinagur, containing 40 or 50 
huts, sitnated about 100 feet above 
the base of a nionntam. Lat. 30°. 
18’. N. Long. 79°. 106’. F. 

Six miles to the sunth of this place 
are the Iead and copper mines of 
Dhanpoor, which are farmed for 
4000 rupecs per anuum. Tron two 
1e 300 people are cinployed the 
whole year in smelting the ore, the 
process of which is very simple. It 
is performed by pounding the ore, 
and making it up with cow dung 
into balls, which are put into a fur- 
nace suflicicntly heated to produce 
a fusion of the inetal. Aboat eight 
milcs to the north, on the opposite 
hills, are the copper mines of Nag- 
poor, which are ithe richest in the 
Serinagur proviice, but which are 
not worked on account of the capital 
they would require, and the unset- 
tled state of the Ghoorkhali govern- 
ment of Nepaul. (Ftaper, §e.) 

Panca Pornr.— A remarkable 
point iv the Island of Java, situ- 
ated at the north-castern extremity, 
atthe mouth of the westerz entrance 
of the Straits of Madura. 

At this place Java and European 
pilots aro stationed, who, as suon as 
vessels are discovercd standing for 
the channel, go before to pilot them 
to Gressee and Sourebhaya. Refresh- 
ments of every kind may, at the same 
tine, be procared trom the masters 
and crews of the pilot boats, and at 
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inoderate priees. The Dutch main- 
tain here asmall military guard forthe 
protection of their flag. (Lembe, &e.} 

Pantany.—A sea-port town in the 
province of Malabar, 40 miles S. by 
E. from Calicut. Lat. 10° 44’ N. 
Long. 76°. FE. This place is called 
by the natives Ponang Wacenl, and 
contains above 500 houses, belong- 
ing to traders, 40 mosqnes, and at 
least 1000 huts, inhabited by the 
lower orders of the people. It is 
very irregularly built, but many of 
the houses are twe storics high, built 
of stone, and thatched with cocoa 
nut leaves. The limits are inhabited 
hy boatmen and fishermen, who were 
formerly Mucnas, a low caste of 
Hindoos, but they have now all em- 
braced the faith of Mahommed. 

The town is scattercd over a 
sandy plaip, on the south side of 2 
river, Which descends from Anima- 
laya, and enters the sea by a yery 
wide channel. ‘The mouth, how- 
ever, is shut by a bar, which only 
adnuts boats to enter. The trading” 
boats are called pattemars, and on 
al average carry 50,000 cocoa muts, 
or 1000 muddics of rice, equal to 
500 Bengal bags. About 60 years 
ago the Moplays of this port were 
very rich, aud possessed vessels that 
sailed to Surat, Mocha, Madras, 
and Bengal; but the oppressions of 
Tippoo Sultan reduced them to great 
peverty. ‘The exports from hence 
are teak wood, cocon nuts, iron, and 
rice; the clicfinports wheat, pulses, 
sugar, jagory, salt, cut (terra japo- 
Nica), and spices. 

Paniany is the residence of the 
tangul, or chief priest, of the Mo- 
plays, who says he is descended 
from Ali and Vatime, the daughter 
of Mahonnned. Although of the 
Mehommedan religion, the taugul’s 
sister’s son, according to the custom 
of Malabar, is considered as the 
heir to this hereditary dignity. These 
people are called Moplayar in Ma- 
labar, and Lubbaymar at Madras; 
but, among themselves, they ac- 
knowledge no other name than that 
of Mussulinauns, or Mahommed- 
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ans. Being of Arabic extraction, 
they consider themselyes of more 
honourable birth than the ‘Tartar 
Mahommedans, who are of the con- 
trary opinion, The Arabians set- 
tled iu India soon after the promul- 
gation of the faith of Mahommed, 
and have made very numerous col- 
verts; yet, in many families of dis- 
tinction, the Arab blood scems still 
ulcoutaminated. 

The Moplays use a written e)ia- 
racter pecniiar to themselves, and 
totally dillerent from the present 
Arabie, which language is known 
to very few of them cxcept their 
priests. The Moplays of Malabar 
are both traders and farmers; the 
Lubbaymars of Madras cunfine 
themselves to the former profession. 
As traders, they are a remarkably 
quiet, industrious people; but some 
of them in the interior, having becn 
encouraged by ‘Yippovu in a most li- 
centious attack on the lives, per- 
sons, and property of the Hindoos, 
beeame a set of ficree, bloodthirsty, 
bigotted rmffians; which disposition 
the Biitish government bad counsi- 
derable difliculty in refurming. Prior 
to this the Moplays had no au- 
thority except in the small district 
of Cananore, even over their.own 
sect, but were cuntirely subject to 
the Hindoo chicts, i whose domi- 
nions they resided. ‘Tippoo’s cude 
of laws was never known beyond 
the limits of Calicut. During this 
period of total anarchy the number 
of Moplays was greatly increascd ; 
multitudes of Hindvos were circum- 
cised by force, aud many of the 
lower orders converted, 

In religious matters the taugul is 
the head of the sect, and the office 
is hereditary in the feinale branch. 
The mosques are very numerous, it 
each of which presides an imaum, 
or moullah, appointed by the tan- 
gol, who usually bestows the oflice 
on his sister's son, the heir of the 
person who last held the office. 2", 
Buchanan, §e.) 

PannipuT, (Panipati)—A town 
in the province of Delhi, 50 miles 

2T 
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N. by W. from the city of Delhi. 
Lat. 29°. 234. N. Lung. 76°. 50’. E. 
Inits greatest extent this place is 
about four niiles in circumference, 
and was furmerly surrounded by a 
brick wall, which partly rcmains. 
In the centre is the shrine of a Ma- 
hommedan devyotec, named Shah 
Sherecf ud Deeu Abu Ali Cullinder, 
whose death happened in the 724th ~ 
year of the Hijerah, ‘he imports 
to this place are salt, grain, and cot- 
ton cloth; the surrounding country 
produces and exports coarse sugar. 

Pauniput is famous for having 
been the scene where two of the 
greatest battles ever fought in India 
tuok place, both decisive of the sway 
of Elindestan. ‘The first was in the 
year A. D. 1525, between the army 
of Sultan Baber and that of the 
Delhi Patan Emperor Ibrahim Lodi, 
in which the latter was slain, and his 
army totally discomfited. With him 
the Patan dynasty of Lodi terimi- 
nated, and the Mogul one of 'Fimour 
commenced, 

‘The second tvuok place in 176], 
between the combined Sfahvin- 
medan army, commanded by Alimed 
Shah Abdalli, the sovereign of Ca- 
bul, and that of the Maharattas, 
commanded by the Bhow Sedasiva. 
The Mahomimedan army consisted 
altogether of 42,000 horse and 38,000 
fuct, besides camels, and between 
70 and 80 picces of cannon. ‘These 
were the regular troops; but the ir- 
regulars, who accompanied them, 
were sometimes more uumerous, 
The Doorranies of Cabul, who were 
the strength of the army, being 
about 29,000, were all men of great 
bodily vigour, aud their horses of 
the Turkish breed, and very hardy. 

The regulars of the Maharatta 
army consisted of 55,000 horse and 
15,900 fot. with 200 pieces of can- 
non, and camel pieces and rockets 
without nuinber. Besides the regu- 
lar troops, there were 15,000 pinda- 
ries (plunderers), and the camp fol- 
lowers may be estimated at four 
times the number of the regulars, 

The armies continued in front of 
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each other from the 26th of Oetober, 
1760, to the 7th of January, 1761, 
during which interval of time many 
bloody skirmishes took place, which 
geuerally terminated in favour of the 
Durranies. At the last-mentioned 
period, the Maharatta army bcing 
reduced to the greatest distress for 
the want of supplies, the Bhow de- 
termined to quit his intrenchments, 
and give battle. ‘The action conti- 
nned nearly equal trom morning m- 
til noon, about whieh time Diswass 
Row, the Peshwa’s son, a youth of 
17, was mortally wounded, which 
appears to have decided the fate of 
the battle, as the Maharattas then 
fled in all direetions, pursued by the 
vielors, who gave no quarter im the 
heat of the pursuit. 

Of all descriptions, men, women, 
and children, there were said to 
have been 500,000 in the Maharatta 
cainp, of whom the greatest part 
were killed or taken prisoners; and 
of those who cseaped trom the ficld 
of battle, many were destroyed by 
the zemindars. Abort 40,000 pri- 
soners were taken alive; those who 
fell into the hands of the Durranies, 
were mostly murdered afterwards by 
them, alledging, in jest, as an ex- 
cuse, that when they left their own 
country, their mothers, sisters, and 
wives desired, that, when they de- 
feated the unbelievers, they would 
kill a few of them on their acconut, 
that they also might possess a merit 
in the sight of the prophet. 

The commander in chief of the 
Maharattas, Sedasiva Blow, was 
probably killed in the battle, but 
this was never to a certainty esta- 
blished. Many years afterwards, 
abont 1779, a person appeared at 
Benares, who said he was the Bhow, 
and some of the Maharattas ae- 
knowledged his claim, while others 
treated him as an impostor, which 
he probably was. (Asiatte Researches, 
Kerishta, G. Thomas, Sc.) 

PAaNnnan, (or Purna).—aA town in 
the province of Allahabad, 30 miles 
S. i. from Chatterpoor. Lat. 24°. 
43’, N, Long. 80° 174, B. 
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This place is situated above the 
Ghauts, or beyond that range of 
mountains extending {rom Rhotas to 
the confines of Ajmeer, on which 
stands Callinjer, from whence Pan- 
nah is distant 20 miles. 

In the neighbourhood are the 
valuable and celebrated diamond 
mines, supposed to have been the 
Panassa of Ptolomy. During the 
reign of Acber they were estimated 
at cight Jacks of rupees annually, 
and they also formed a considerable 
souree of publie revenue, as well as 
of mereantile profit, during the go- 
vermmnent of the native chiels of 
Bundeleund, and of Ali Bahadur, 
its last Maharatta conqueror. Durning 
the reign of Rajah Chuttersal (about 
1750), the duties levied at Pannah, 
and the profits aceruing to govern- 
iment frem these diamond ines, 
were estimated at four lacks of ru- 
pees per annum; but we have ne 
detailed deseription of thein of re- 
cent date. As they are now com- 
prehended within the British tern- 
tones, it is to be hoped ths want 
will not be long unsupplied. (JAZSS. 
§e. &c.) 

Panter Fste.—An island in the 
astern Seas, separated from that of 
Loblem by the Straits of Aloo, and 
situated between the eighth and 
ninth degrees of north latitude. In 
length it may be estimated at 30 
miles, by 12 the average breadth. 

Pantura.—A small village, with 
achureh, in the Island of Ceylon, 
situated about 18 miles to the south 
of Columbo, Lat. 6°. 50". N. Long. 
79°. 53/. 

Panwe_LL.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Aurnngabad, 27 miles EF. 
from Bombay. Liat. 19°. N. Long. 
73°, 137, E. 

The River Pan flows up to it seven 
miles trom the harbour; but, during 
the prevalenee of the sonth-westerly 
winds, the passage to Bombay is te- 
dious and uneertain, ‘Phe ruins of 
a small fort still remains at the cu- 
trance, built in 1682 by the Maha- 
ratta Rajah Sambhajce, to protect 
the low districts in the neighbour- 
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hood from the irruptions of the Sid- 
hiees, then in the service of Aureng- 
xebe, who used to land, and burn or 
sarry olf the rice. ‘Phe town of Pan- 
well is extensive ; and, being well 
situated, carries on a considerable 
trade. (UM. Grahan, Moor, Lord 
Valentia, $c.) 

Pany Iste.—One of the Philip- 
pines, situated due south of Luzon, 
between the 122d and 123d degrees 
of east longitude. In length it may 
be estimated at 110 miles, by 38 
miles the average breadth. 

This island, when viewed from 
the sea, exhibits nmnerous villages 
on the deelivity of the hills, the 
houses of whieh are well built, and 
wrnuged with great regularity. "Phe 
sca-coast abounds with cocoa nut 
trees, and in the interior are plenty 
of wild game, such as decr, hogs, 
and buflaloes. Cattle and horses 
are said to be so plenty, as not to be 
appropriated, but allowed to range 
at pleasure. The air of the island 
is unhealthy, on account of the mo- 
rasses and the thinness of the enl- 
tivation. Like most unexplored 
countries, it has the repitation 
of containing mines of silver and 
gold. 

Vhe principal establishinents of 
the Spaniards on this isluid are at 
Hlo-ilo and Antigua, on which coast 
there is good anchorage. Autigua 
is situated in 10% 42°, N. where the 
auchorage is ti 10 fathoms, at a 
considerable distauce from the shore. 
Vessels cannot anchor here in No- 
vember, December, and January, 
withont cousiderable risk, for it is 
theu the winds froin the S. W. and 
W. prevail. Water is to be had 
here froma rivulet, and also froma 
river, which serves as a ditch to the 
fort, np which boats may proceed a 
cousiderable way, but the water is 
brackish even during weap tides. 
Antigua, like the other Spanish set- 
tlements, is extremely ill governed 
and delended—vessels being plun- 
dered in the harbour by the pirates, 
who carry off the crews into slavery. 
Khe fort is built of wood, and gar- 
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risoned by abont 20 Christians of 
the country. 

Vhe inhabitants of this island are 
more industrions than those of Lu- 
zou, and manufacture, from eotton 
and from the fibres of another plant, 
handkerchiefs and cloths, which they 
wear, wud export to the neighbour- 
ing islands. A coloured cloth, made 
here from a plant raised on the 
island, is much worn by females at 
Manilla. (Sonnerat, Meares, Sc.) 

PappaL.—A district on the north- 
eastern coast of Borneo, the limits 
of which are Sampanmangio on the 
worth, and Keemannees River, in Lat. 
5°. 30’, N. ‘The productions of this 
coast in general are sugo, rice, betel 
nut, cocoa nut oil, camphor, wax, 
some pepper, and coarse cinnamon. 
The country is populous, the inte- 
tior particularly, which is inhabited 
by idaan, or aborigines, as are also 
somic places on the sca-coast. 

This part of Borueo is very well 
watered, and has the convenience 
of many rivers navigable by boats, 
wud some even by large vessels. 
The river of ‘Tawarrau Ieads to the 
lake of Keeney Balloo, from whence 
it is about 10 or 15 iiles distant, 
and is accessible for boats. Tam- 
passook, Abai, Loobook, aud Am- 
boony are small rivers in this district, 
the borders of which are inhabited 
by Mahominedans. The harbours 
and rivers of Abai are supcrior to 
any between Sampaumaugio aud 
Portgaya, and it is the only place 
where vessels can have shelter from 
westerly winds. ‘The country here 
abounds with grain, and, if enlti- 
vated, might be made to produce 
considerable quantities of pepper 
and cinnamon. 


he River Tawarran is inhabited 


chiclly by idaau, among whom a 
few Chiuese are settled. © Manea- 


boony River is inhabited by Ma- 
hommicdans, and is well settled ; to 
the castward lie Port Gaya and 
some other iskinds, which, with the 
shoals, form a harbour for suiall ves- 
sels. ‘The hanks of the Batuan, 
Inannam, Maugatal, Poolatau, aud 
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Kinaroot rivers, are inhabited by 
Mahommedans, and produce sago, 
rice, betel nut, cinnamon, and co- 
coa nut oil. 

The next river to the southward 
is Pangalat, which is also peoplicd 
by Mahommedans, and produces 
camphor, besides other articles. Kee- 
mances js the last river of what 
formerly was the Sooloo dominions. 
The inhabitants are idaan, and carry 
on an extensive trade in their own 
-_prows to Java, &c. ‘The country, 
besides a considerable quantity of 
coarse cinnamon, and other articles, 
produces tenjoo, which is the gum 
of a certain tree found also in Pala- 
wan and Magindanao. (Dalrymple, 
Se. §¢.) 


Sess ere 


PAPUA, (Tannah Papua, Papua 
Land). 


The Papuan Isles extend from the 
south end of Gilolo, and the north 
eoast of Ceram, to the west end of 
Papua, or New Guinea; the exact 
dimensions of which have not yet 
been ascertained; nor is it eertain 
that it is not a eluster of large 
islands, mstead of one of immense 
size. If the latter, its longitudinal 
extent is so great, that it appears to 
appertain partly to the Asiatic Isles, 
and partly to those of the Pacific; 
the inhabitants of the two extremi- 
ties exhibiting considerable generi- 
cal differences, ‘The western is pos- 
sessed by the remarkable race of 
onieital negroes, while the natives 
of the eastern approximate to the 
ycllow-complexioned, long-haired 
natives of the South Sea Islands. 

Like Celebes, Gilolo, and other 
eastern isles, Papua is indented by 
such deep bays, that it resembles a 
ehain of peninsulas, so near does the 
sea approaeh on cach side, and it is 
only separated from New Holland 
by a narrow strait, diseovered by 
Captain Llinders in the fnvestigator, 
Viewed from the sea, the coast of 
Papua rises gradually trom the shore 
to hills of considerable elevation ; 
but there are no mountains scen of 
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PAPUA. 


remarkably great Teight, such as 
The 
whole being covered with palm-trees, 
and timber of large size, the soil may 
be presumed naturally fertile; but it 
has as yet been little disturbed by’ 
cultivation. The cocoa-nnt and two 
species of the bread-jruit-tree are 
found here, and also pine-apples and 
plantains, The horaloras of the in- 
terior practise gardening, and some 
sort of agriculture, as they supply 
the trading Papuas on the coast with 
food in exchange for axes, knives, 
and other kinds of coarse cutlery. 
Nutmeg-trees grow here in a wild 
state; bunt they are known not te 
be of the proper quality as a spice. 
\t is said, there are no quadrupeds 
on Papua, except dogs, wild cats, 
and hogs ; and that to the east of Gi- 
lolo no horned animals, of any de- 
scription, are to be found. ‘The 
woods abound with wild hogs, which 
the natives kill with spears, and bows. 
and arrows. With the latter they 
are particularly dexterous, and dis- 
charge arrows six feet long with 
bows made of bamboo, having a 
string of split rattan. 

On the north-west coast of this: 
island, the natives build their houses. 
on posts, fixed several yards below 
low-water mark, from which there is 
a long stage to the land, and also. 
another towards the sea, on which 
they haul up their canoes. This 
strange semi-aquatic mode of dwell- 
ing is intended to provide against 
attacks both by sea and land; if the 
assault be from the first, they take 
to the woods, and if from the last, 
they launch their canoes, and sail 
away. The furniture of these cabins. 
cousists of a mat or two, a fire-place, 
a china plate or basin, with sume 
sago flower. The females make 
earthen pots from clay, which they 
burn with dry grass or light brush- 
wood. 

The Papwas on this. part of the 
coast are so far advanecd in civiliza- 
tion, as perfectly 10 understand the 
nature of traffic, which they carry 
on with the Malays and Chinese ; 
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but more particularly the latter, from 
whom they purchase their iron tools, 
blue and red baftas, axes, knives, 
china beads, plates, and basins. Jn 
exchange the Chinese carry baek 
missoy bark, slaves, ambergrease, 
sea slug (biche de inar), tortoise- 
shell, small pearls, black and red 
joories, birds of paradise, and many 
other species of dead birds, which 
the Papuas have a particular method 
of dressing. The Dutch govern- 
nent at Ternate do not allow the 
Dutch burghers to trade to the coast 
of New Guinea for missoy bark, the 
powder of whieh is much used by 
athe Javanese for rubbing their bo- 
ties, the disereet Chinese only being 
allowed to prosecute this species of 
commerce, 

On the north-west of Papua, 
which is the only quarter we are 
youch aequainted with, the natives 
wear their hair bushed ont round 
their, heads to the circumference of 
twe and a half and three fect; and, 
to make it more extensive, comb it 
out horizontally from their heads, 
occasionally adorning it with fea- 
thers. From the short, close, woolly 
nature of an African negro’s hair, 
it could not be dressed exactly in 
the same manner, as no skill conld 
make it stick ont so far from their 
heads. The men wear a thin stuff 
made from the tibres of the cocea 
nut tree, tied round their middle and 
between their legs, fixing it up be- 
hind. The females in general wear 
blue Surat cloihs, put on in the same 
manner as the men; tbe children, 
until the age of puberty, go entirely 
naked. Both sexes are fond of glass 
or china beads, which they wear 
round the wrist. Captain forrest 
says, he saw no gold ornaments 
among the Papuas, but that. they 
declared it was to be found in the 
hills. As among all barbarous tribes 
the women appear to be the labori- 

us class. They make a sort of 
earthen ware of clay, and mats of 
the cocoa nut tree. 

Some of the horaforas of the in- 
terior are said to have long hair ; but 
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this appears doubtful, at least so far 
as applies to the western extremity, 
where all the inhabitants yct seen 
by voyagers presented the expanded 
mop head of the oriental negro. 
TVhe inhabitants of the more easterly 
parts have the character of being 
very savage, and extremely prone to 
war and carnage. Itis said, how- 
ever, that they deal honestly with 
the Chinese who trade with them, 
and advance them goods for scveral 
months before the returns are made. 

The Papuas term theinselves Iyo- 
loté, but by the Spaniards of the 
Philippines they are nained Negritos 
del Monte, from their colour and 
bushy hair. ‘They appear to be a 
second race of aborigines in the 
eastern isles, in several of which 
they are still to be fonnd, and in all 
of which they scem originally to 
have existed. In the more western 
of the Papuan Isles, some of their 
divisions have forined small savage 
states, and made some advances to- 
wards civilization; but the greater 
part of them, even with the example 
of more civilized races before their 
eyes, have betrayed no symptoms 
either of a taste er capacity for im- 
provement, and continue in their 
primitive state of nakedness, sleep- 
ing on trees, devoid of honses or 
clothing, subsisting on the sponta- 
neous products of the forest, or the 
preearious suceess of their fishing 
and hunting excursions. The na- 
tives of the Andaman Isles seem to 
be of this race, as also the black 
mountaineer tribes of the Malay po- 
ninsnla; but a considerable dilfer- 
ence may be discovered in the bodily 
frames of these miserable wretches, 
and the structure of the natives of 
the Papuan Isles. The fonner are 
a dwartish, diminutive race, while 
the latter are of a good stature and 
robust, although much interior to 
the African negro in musenlar pow- 
ers. he skin of both is jet black, 
but coarse and rough. ‘Their woses 
are flat, mouths wide, and their lips, 
particularly the upper one, much 
swelled out. 
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The oriental negroes being much 
divided into small communities or 
families, little connected with each 
other, their language is broken into 
a inultitude of dialects, which, in 
process of time, by separation, acci- 
dent, and oral corruption, have 
nearly lost all resemblance. The 
Malays of the pesinsula consider the 
Janguage of the blacks of the hills 
as a mere jargon, which can only 
he compared to the chattering of 
large birds; and the Papnan dia- 
lects, in many of the castern isles, 
are generally viewed in the same 
hight. 

The inhabitants of the more west- 
erly islands of the eastern Archipe- 
Jago buy the Papuas for slaves, and 
the natives of the west coast of New 
Guinea make slaves of those of the 
east, and sell them tostrangers. The 
latter have the gristle between the 
nostrils pierced with tortoise-shell. 
About April and March the Papuas 
of New Guinea and Salwatty assein- 
ble in great numbers, and make war 
on Gilolo, Ceram, Amboyna, Am- 
hbleo, and as far west as Xulla 
Bessy. 

‘The Arabians, in their early voy- 
ages, appear frequently to have en- 
countered the Papuas, whom they 
describe in the most frightful co- 
lonrs, and constantly represent as 
cannibals. 'Tannah Papua was first 
discovered by Wuropeans in 1511, 
when if was visited by Antonio Am- 
bren and Francis Serrano, From 
the Portuguese naines given to eer- 
tain harbours, bays, and islands, on 
the north coast of New Guinea, it 
wonld seem that nation, in former 
times, had much frequented this re- 
sion; for its modern appellation it 
is indebted to the frizzled locks of its 
habitants. 

When the Molueeas were first 
visited by the Portnguese, the inte- 
rior was in mnost of them occupied 
by this race; but they have ever 
since been rapidly deereasing, aud 
in most of the smaller islands have 
wholly disappeared. Captain For- 
rest cudeavoeurs to account for this 
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decrease, by attributing it to the 
numerous proselytes gained to the 
Mahommedan faith; ou whieh event, 
he says, they cither cut their hair off, 
or smooth it down straight with a 
comb: other physical properties 
wonld, however, betray their origin, 
and the sneeess of the last expedient 
may reasonably be donbted. New 
diseases, vices, and wants, the con- 
sequence of a eivilized vicinity, and 
the being driven from the sea coast 
to the unwholesome jungles and 
swamps of the interior, supply more 
probable causes for the gradual dis- 
appearance of the Papuas, where the 
Malays have established themselves 
in any numbers. With the natives 
of Papna the British have as yet had 
very little intercourse. In 1791, 
when the Panther(a Bombay ernizer) 
was off the coast of New Guinea, 
the natives decoyed the surgeon into 
their eanves, and murdered hin; 
after which they discharged a shower 
of arrows into the ship, and wound- 
ed four of the crew. ‘They were 
dispersed by the great guns and 
small arms. (/orrest, Leyden, Son- 
nerat, §&c.) 

Paracone,( Paragrama).—A town 
in Northern Hindostan, in the pro- 
vinee of Bootan, the capital of a dis- 
triet of the same name. Lat. 27°, 
43/, N. Long. 89° 21’. E. 

The governor of the district, whose 
Jurisdiction is of the first iinportance 
in Bootan, has his residence here. 
It extends from the trontiers of Tibet 
to the borders of Bengal; to Dalim- 
cotta adjoining the territorics of the 
Seewin, or Seecum Rajah; and it 
comprehends the low lands at the 
foot of the Luekidwar Mountains. 
The palaee, or castle of Paro, is 
construeted, and the surrounding 
ground laid out, more with a view 
to strength and defence, than almost 
any other plaee im Bootan. The Val- 
ley of Paro exeeeds that of 'Tassisu- 
don by a mile. It lies N. W. and 
S..E. and is irregularly interseeted 
by the river. "This is almost the only 
market in Bootan that is much fre- 
quenied, and it is also famous for 
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the manufacture of images, and the 
forging of arms, particularly swords 
aud daggers, aud the barbs of ar- 
rows. (fiarner, ve.) 

Parkuapy.( Parakhands).—.\ town 
In the Maharatta territories, in the 
provinee of Mabwah, 78 miles north 
from Oojain. Lat. 24°. 19". N. Lone, 
73>. Gm’. Ui. 

Parxur.—A small district in Hin- 
dostan, situated about the 24th de- 
eree of north latitude. ‘To the nerth 
itis bonnded hv the sandy desert ; 
on the south by Cuteh; to the eust it 
has Gajrat, and on the west the pro- 
vinee of Sinde. Coming frou Guj- 
rat, after crossing the Run, whieh 
takes a sweep round the north of 
Cutch, thé Parkur district com- 
mnenees. Sinde begius about 50 miles 
beyoud Parcenagur; in which, as also 
in Weerawow, Meer Gholatin Ali 
has a detachment of 15 or 20 inen, 
who levy taxes on the zeinindars for 
their subsistence. 

‘This country has been seldom vi- 
sited by Europeans, but is described 
by the natives as of a sandy, rocky 
nature, indifferently supplied with 
water, and in many respects re- 
sembiing Dlalliar in Gujrat. Culti- 
vation is carried on by means of 
waterprecured from wells and tanks. 
Cloths of different deseriptions, and 
a few horses, are occasionally trans- 
ported through this district trom 
Ninde to Gujrat; but on account of 
the insecurity trade of all sorts is’ of 
hittle mnount, The Parkur territory 
is said to contain between 10 aid 50 
Villages; the capital is Purecnugenue, 
commonly called Nugerur, aud the 
residenee of the Sadah Ratpoots, 

-arecnugeur In its present state 
contains only 300 houses, chiefly in- 
habited by Sodah Rajpoots; the an- 
cient population Laving long aban- 
doned it on account of its turbu- 
Jence, and migrated tor safcty to 
Noanagur and other plaves, ‘The 
town is not fortilied ; the refuge of 
the inhabitants, when aay cuemy 
appears, being a neighbouring moun 
tain, Whichis represented as rising 
to a eveat elevation. ‘This mountain 
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is named Callinjer, and may be seen 
at the distauceof many miles. It is 
covered with jungle, and accessible 
ouly to those who are wequainted 
with its secret paths. 

The principal chieftain in the Par- 
kur district is Pooujajce of Weera- 
wow, Whose eapital is surrounded 
by a wall. and contains about GOO 
houses. [lis great source of revenue 
is a eclebrated idol which he pas- 


sesses, named Goreecha, trom its 
having originally come fron. Gor 


Bangalla (probably Gour in Bengal). 
It is carved of marble, is iwo fect 
high, in a sitting posture, with his 
legs across. 

At a remote period of history 
when Parecnuggur tlourished, it was 
inhabited by numerous tamilies of 
Banyans, or Shrawuks, whose tem- 
ples were famous for their clegance 
and sanctity, aud resorted io by 
Shrawuks from evets quarter, to pay 
their devotions at the shrines of Go- 
recchaand Mandow Ray, who were 
considered as brothers. During the 
confnsion and anarchy that followed 
the Mahommedan iiuvasions, Mlan- 
dow Ray feli info the hands of a 
body of Purmar Rajpoots, who re- 
moved from Parkur to Mooter in 
Chalawar, where they built a imag- 
nificent temple for Miandow Ray, i 
woich he sill resides. Goreecha, 
daring the disorder, was seized on 
by a Rajpoot fatnily, and couceeled 
in the sand hills whieh lie to the 


N. W.of Parkur. Some years ufter- 
wards, wheu ue ae af the 
Mabonnnedans Sintde had de- 


clined, and the Soda Rajpoots had 
reganicd the aseendaney, Goreccha 
was reprodnecd, and the news of his 
safety attracted Shrawnks from every 
region to pay their devotious to hin ; 
for permission to do which the pos- 
sessor levied a heavy fine, whieh the 
Banyans couseuted to pay. Subse 
quent to this period the idol passed 
from haiud to hand, and ts at present 
in the possession of Peoouajee of 
Weerawow, whose grandfather Sut- 
fajee stole him from a Rajpoot of 
Pareenagur. 
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The pilgrimages to this Hindoo 
deity are made in caravans of maiy 
thousand persons, who have ageuts 
at Rahdunpoor, who scttle before- 
hand with the different Coolee chiefs 
for a safe conveyance to the spot 
where the ido! is to be seen. He is 
then dug out of the sand, and placed 
under a guard of Rajpoots with 
drawn sabres, while the pilgrims per- 
form their worship, and make offer- 
ing in proportion to their circum- 
stances. ‘These gifts are deposited 
in a large chest, and afterwards di- 
vided between ihe Sodah Rajah and 
his attendants. Numerous fees are 
exacted during the ceremonies, and 
are paid with extraordinary liberality 
by the velaries, who are on ali otiner 
occasions a most parsimonious race. 

After the ceremonies have econ- 
timed for a few days, tlic image is 
privately removed, and parties of 
horsemen gallop off in every direc- 
tion, one of whom has charge of the 
idol, whose actual place of coneeal- 
ment is known only to a very few 
confidential persons. In 1809 one 
party, or sungh, as it is called from 
Surat, amounted to 9000, besides 
those expected from other quarters, 
the whole being computed at 70,000 
persons, who were to assemble at 
Morwarra,where the ceremony would 
be performed. The rajah who pos- 
sesses this stone treqnently antici- 
pates his revenue, and mortgages the 
approaching fees and offerings ex- 
pected to be realized, for so large a 
sum as one andakalftack of rapees. 
Kesides the sums levied at the piace 
of worship, all the adjacent towns 
and chiets extort contributions from 
these pious deyotees, who, owiig 10 
their immense numnbers, suffer like- 
Wise many hardships in this barren 
region, (Macmurdo, &c.) 

? ARNELLA, (Parnalaya). —A town 
and district im the provinee of Beja- 
Oe reputed one of the moat healthy 
in the Maharatta dominions. Lat. 
16°50". N. Wongera°N6eE. Pa 
wanghur is the capital fortification, 
and is a place of considerable 
strength, 
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On the 4th Apmil, 1701, Sir Wm, 
Norris, the ambassador from the 
English East India Company (while 
two Separate and rival companies 
existed), arrived in Aurengzebe’s 
eamp, then stationed at this place; 
and, on the 28th, went to the au- 
dience with vast pomp. He remain- 
ed in the camp until the 5th Nov. 
1701, endeavowing to accomplish 
the objects of his mission, practising 
every castern intrigue, and liberal 
both of bribes and promises. He 
was, however, completely out in- 
trigued by the Mogul courtiers, and 
returned mueh disgusted and cha- 
grined ; the embassy from the begin- 
ning having cost the English Hast 
India Company 80,0001. an enormous 
sum at that period. ‘Towards the 
conclusion of his negociation it was 
intimated to him by Aurengzebe, 
that the English best knew if it were 
their interest to trade in his domi- 
nions; and if the ambassador per- 
sisted in refusing the obligation re- 
quired, he knew the same road back 
to England which he had come. The 
obligation required by Anrengzebe 
was, that the English East India 
Company should make good all losses 
whieh his Mogul snbjects might sus- 
tain trom pirates. (Bruce, Moor, 
§e. §c.) 

PARSONAUTH,’ (Parswanatha). — 
Samet Siehara, called in Major Ren- 
nell’s map Parsonauth, is situated 
among the hills between Bahar and 
Bengal. Hs holiness is held in great 
estimation by the Jainas, and it is 
said to be visited hy pilgrims from 
the remoiest parts of India. Parswa, 
or Parswanath, the 23d dcified saint 
of the Jainas, and who perhaps was 
the real founder of the seet, was 
born in the suburbs of Benares, and 
died at the age of. 100 years on 
Mount Sammeya, or Samet. (Cole- 
brooke, &¢.) 

PARSEES. 
BAY. 

Parupanapa.—A Moplay town 
on the sea-eoast of the Malabar pro- 
vinee, 22 miles south from Calicut. 
Lat. 11° 2’, N. Long. 75° 55’. EB. 


—Sce Gusrat and Bom- 
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This place contains about 700 houses 
mostly built of stone, and well aired, 
and which would be comfortable 
even for Europeans. When com- 
pared with that at Madras the sarf 
on this coast is trifling, and except 
where roeky head lands run a little 
way into the sea, boats of any kind 
may without danger land on the 
coast. The small town of Vaypura 
was originally called North Parupa- 
nada. Its situation is very fine on 
the north side of a river where it en- 
ters the sea. Within the river has 
deep water, but, like all those on 
this coast, it has a bar at the mouth. 
At favonrable seasons, vessels draw- 
ing 14 fect water, may be floated 
over the bar by means of casks. 

From two to 3000 teak trees may 
be procured here annually. The 
dimber is cut on the mountains, and 
conveyed by elephants to the part of 
the river which, in the rainy season, 
has sufticicnt water to float it. Afany 
of the best trees are cat in two to 
enable the elephants to drag them, 
by whieh many of them are rent and 
otherwise injured. ‘Yeah timber of 
an ordinary quality for ship building 
sells at 10 rupees per It square teet. 
The foot, therefore, costs from 1s. 6d. 
to 2s. and choice tinder 2s. 10d. per 
cubical foot. At Baypoor a saw 
mill has been erected with the view 
of supplying the doek-yards at Bom- 
bay, but the moving power being 
wind, it appears too precarious for 
the heavy machinery required. (EF. 
Buchanan, §c.) 

Pasay.—a town in Sumatra, once 
the principal seat of government in 
this extremity of the island. Ht is 
situated in a fine bay, where cattle, 
provisions, aud grain, are in plenty, 
with large timber fit for masts grow- 
ing close to the shore. 

Passace Iste.—A low sandy isle, 
covered with trees, lying off the west 
coast of Sumatra, which here forms 
a deep bay named Bancongter, where 
are seycral Malay ports, Lat. 2° 
31’. N. Long. 97°. 55’. E. 

Passaman.—A_ small district in 
Sumatra, situated nearly under the 
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eqninoctial line, formerly under the 
dominion of Menangeabon, but now 
subject to the Acheenese. Formerly 
it was a place of considerable trade, 
and, hesides a great export of pep- 
per, received much fine gold from 
the mountains of the Ran conntry, 
lying about three days jourucy in- 
land. The inhabitants of these moun- 
tains are said to be Battas converted 
to Mahonmmedanism, and mixed with 
Malays. ‘The greater part of the 
gold they new collect finds its way 
to the River Siak, and from thence 
to the castern side of the island and 
the Straits of Malacea. (Warsden,Sc.) 

PasssRoowAN.—The capital of a 
large district in the easiern quarter 
of the Island of Java. Lat. 7°. 36”. 
S. Long. 113°. 10’. E. 

The town of Passaroowan is in- 
tersected by a river whieh is navi- 
gable for some leagues up the coun- 
try for coasting vessels, and crossed 
by a wooden bridge. A resident on 
the part of the Duteh government is 
established here with two subalterns 
and a few Enropean soldiers, with 
some companies of Malays, tu guard 
a small stoue fort erceted to check 
the natives. 

In the neighbourhood are several 
plantations of coffee and pepper be- 
longing to the Dnteh East India 
Company, and also a yard for bui!d- 
ing coasting vessels ol a small size. 
Two leagues inland is a hill on which 
all kinds of European vegetables are 
enltivated, which degenerate sur- 
prisingly little. ‘The commandant 
or resident’s house faces the bridge, 
aud is a commodions aud eapacious 
building; his appointinent is one of 
the most lucrative in Java. 

Passaroowan and the adjacent dis- 
trict of Bangel towards the ceast are 
remarkably fertile, and prodnce abun- 
dant crops of riee and imaize. Nn- 
merous villages, surrounded by ba- 
tana, cocoa nut, and papaya trees, 
are seen scattered over the ilat coun- 
try. The Duteh here are few, but 


.the Javanese numerous, and their 


chief lives in considerable splendour, 
There are good roads and posis es- 
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tablished along the coast of this dis- 
trict, which is so shallow that sbips 
are obliged to anchor three and four 
iniles from the shore. (Zombe, Bligh, 
§e. &e.) 

Passirn.—A town and district on 
the east coast of Porneo. Lat. 1% 
57/. 8S. Long. 116°. 10’. E. The town 
of Passir stands about 50 miles up a 
river of the sume name, which has 
1G reaches, and is soined by five 
other rivers. Vhe town consists 
priacipally of 300 wooden houses on 
the north side of the river, mostly 
inhabited by Buggess merchants. 
The house and wooden fort of the 
snitan are on the south side. The 
tide in Passir Roads rises sine feet, 
and runs a good way above the town, 
Over the bur, at the mouth of the 
river, 
with a minddy bottom. At Passir 
the honses tront the river; some have 
stages or Wharts in front, but there 
are no water lanes here, as at the 
fown of Borneo, The river np at 
the town is fresh, and often very 
rapid. 

The air here is refreshed by coal- 
ing breezes {rem the sea, otherwise 
the heat would be insupportable. 
The country is, nevertheless, very 
unhealthy, as it lies ina flat for many 
iniles; is encircled with woods, and 
aunnally overflowed. When the 
waters retire a maddy slime is left 
on the surface, upon which the sun 
shining with perpendienlar rays oc- 
eastons thick fogs, which im the 
eveniug turn to rain, with cold ehil- 
ling winds off the land. Another 
circuimstanee that contributes to the 
unhealthiness of the air, is the great 
number of frogs and other veemin 
leftin the nad, which being destroy- 
ed by the heat of the sun occasion 
an intolerable stench. 

In Apnil the dry season begins, 
and contimtes to September, during 
which time the wind is easterly be- 
iween the south coasts of Borneo 
and the Island of dava; but trom 
September to April the winds are 
westerly, attended by violent storms 
of thimider, Hightaing, and rain, Jix- 
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elusive of rice, which is very plenti- 
(ul, the prodnee of this conn ry is 
benzvin, nmsk, alocs, pepper, Cassia, 
and long nutmegs ; also various hinds 
of fruit, exeellent mastic and other 
gums, particularly drageu’s blood ; 
honey, gold dust, anid camphor, are 
likewise to be procured. 

The exchange for the produce of 
this place is similar to the other parts 
of ‘he Malay coast, viz. opitmn, guns, 
muskets, pistols. gunpowder, Icad 
in pigs and sheets, iron and steel in 
narrow bars, hangers. |aiives, scissors, 
and other cutlery, cloths chiutzes, 

carpets, spectacles, looking glasses, 

spy glasses, clock work, &e. ‘The 
inhabitants of Passir are very frandn- 
pe and have cut off many ships by 
sachery. Lu their weights and mea- 
sures they are unjust, aud they make 
compositions to imitate some of the 
most valnable articles, particularly 
bars of gold, which is so artully 
done that the imposition cannot be 
discovered untess the bars are ent 
quite throngh. At the month of the 
Passir River there are many Bixjoos 
settled. who subsist by catching small 
shrimps, which after washing with 
salt water are exposed to a hot sin 
nutil putrid, and then bea! ina mor- 
tar to a paste of a strong and pa- 
latable taste named ballachong. Phe 
language of this place is the Malay 
mixed with much Buggess, 

In the year 1772 an atiempt was 
made by the English Hast India 
Company to establish a factory here, 
which did not sneceed. In 1774 
L’Epreuve, a vessel belonging te the 
King of I’rance, was treachcrously 
ent off here, and the crew assassi- 
nated by the attendants of one ofthe 
Malay chiefs, while the Jatter with 
his suite was at dinner with the cap- 
tain and oflicers im the eabin, whom 
they stabbed on a precencerted sig- 
nal being given. An armed vessel 
manned with Earopeans was dis- 
patched next year from Chanderna- 
sore in Bengal to inflict punishment. 

ty this expedition about 300 of the 
natives of this part of Borneo were 
destroyed, and a great many prows 
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and vessels; but the vengeance was 
blindly directed ; tor among the 300 
destroyed there were, probably, very 
few of the perpetrators of the mas- 
sacre of 1774, ‘The instrmctions trom 
the council at Chantlernagore, among 
other particulars, dircet the captain, 


“ that having seized a number of 


prisoners on the coast to put them on 
shore again, after having cut olf their 
ears and noses, and from some also 
one hand.” (évlmore, Sonnerat, For- 
rest, Stavorinus, Leyden, Sc.) 
PAsSUMMAI.—A district in Suma- 
tra, which nearly borders on Rejang 
southwards, This is an extensive 
and comparatively populous conntry, 


bounded on the north by that of 


Lamattang, and on the 8. £. by that 
of Lampong. It is governed by four 


pangerans, who are independent of 


each other, but acknowledge a kind 
of sovereignty in the Sultan of Pa- 
Iembang. In the low conntries, 
where the pepper planters reside, 
the title of Kalippa prevails, which 
is a corruption of the Arabic word 
Khalifah, signifying a viccgerent, 
(Marsden, &c.) 

Pata Iste.—One of the small 
sooloo Islands, lying due south trom 
Sooloo. Ut is inhabited, and con- 
tains a good stoek of cattle. It also 
contains three pits ofvery white salt- 
petre earth, which vields one-cighth 
of saltpetre. 

Paran.—A town in the province 
of Ajmecr, district of Harowty, si- 
tuated on the S. Ef. side of the Chum- 
bul, which is here stony, uneven, 
and Pitan. Dates 17 N. 
Long. 75°. 50°. E. This town con- 
talus a icc, and also a temple, 
dedicated to Vishnu, erected by the 
Rajahs of Booudec. — In 1790 it was 
the head of @ pergunnah, containing 
32 villages, half of which belonged 
to Sindia, and halt to [fotcar. 

PATATAN.—.A small] town on the 
N. VW. coast of Bornco, situated on 
the River Patatau, which lies to the 
southward of Palo Gaya, and has a 
smooth and shallow bar. ‘The town 
stands three or four miles up the ri- 
ver, and contains about 100 houses 
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fronting the water. Above the town 
are many pepper gardens belouging 
to the Chinese, Further down the 
coast is Papal River; the bauks of 
whieh abound so much with cocoa 
nut trees, that during the floods 
many of the nats are carried to sea. 
feet ooo’. N. Lone ees oa, 
(kimore, §c.) 

Parernoster [strvs.—A_ great 
muniber of small rocky isles in the 
dvastern Isles, surronnded by nnme- 
rous shoals, which render the navi- 
gation extremely dangerous, and si- 
tuated abont the 1sth degree of 
east longitude, aud seventh of south 
latitude, 

Pareny.—A hilly and woody dis- 
trict in the Nizain's territorics, in the 
provinee of Berar, bomuded on the 
sonth by the Godavery River, and 
situaied between the 19th and 20th 
degrees of north latitude. ‘Phe chief 
towns are Patery and Hastce. By 
Abnt Vazel, in 1582, it is described 
as follows: 

“ Sirear Pahtery, containing 18 
mahals ; revenue, 80,705,954 dains ; 
seyurghal, 11,580,954 dams,” 

PaTerRy.—aA town in the Nizam’s 
territories, in the provinee of Berar, 
situated on the north bank of the 
Godayery River, 78 miles S. 1. from 
Aurungabad. Lat. 19% 18’, N. 
Long. 779, 8’. 1. 

PaTGone,(Patragrama).—aA town 
in the province of Bengal, district of 
Rungpoor, 38 miles N,N. W. from 
Rungpoor, Lat. 26°. 18". N. Long. 
88°, Go": 

Parixcon.—A town in the Sonth- 
ern Carnatic, district of Marawas, 
30 niles ES. FE. trom Madura. Lat, 
9° 4 Ne Tieng. 78°ra5 en. 

Patna, (Padmavati). —-A luge 
cify in the provinee of Bahar, “ot 
which it is the capital. Lat. 25°, 
37’, N. Long. 85% 15’. i. This 
place is situated on the south side of 
the Ganges, which is here five miles 
wide during the rainy season, and 
the eastern limits not discernable, 
The town of Patna is one continued 
strect tor many miles along the Gan- 
ges, tlic houses of the natives being 
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generally of mud; but those of the 
Luropeaus, which extend from Bau- 
kipoor, are of brick, and make a veiy 
handsome appearance, which is not 
the case with the rest of the city. 
There are several large buildings of 
brick, but they are old, and without 
ornament. It was formerly fortificd 
after the Hindostany manner, with a 
wall and smal! citadel, which are 
long gone to decay. ‘Fhe surround- 
ing country is perfectly flat. This 
town is extremely prosperous and 
populous; but the number of inha- 
bitants have never been correctly 
ascertained; they cannot, however, 
be estimated at Jess than 150,000, 
yet every article of food is remark- 
ably cheap here. 

A large quantity of saltpetre is 
annnally dispatched from hence to 
Calcutta, for internal consumption 
and exportation. Chintzes and di- 
mities of various kinds are manufac- 
tured here, and also cioths resem- 
bling diaper and damask linen. Ja 
the vicinity fiaimels well wove, but 
ill fulled, are made, and also a sort 
of caivas trom cotton. ms 

The Company many years ago 
erected a depot here to contain rice. 
Itis a building of stone in the shape 
ofa bec-hive, with two winding stair- 
cases on the outside, which have 
been ascended on horseback. By 
’ these stairs the grain is poured in at 
the top, there being a small door at 
the bottom to take itout. ‘ihe walls 
at the bottom, althongh 2t fect 
thick, have given way—a cireum- 
stance of very little consequence, as 
were it filled (which it never was) it 
would not contain one day’s con- 
sumption for the inhabitonts of the 
province. It originally cost 120,000 
rupees. Here are also the remains 
of the British factory, where the mas- 
sacre of 200 prisoners was perpe- 
trated in 1763 by the German ad- 
venturer, Somro (Summers), then in 
the service of Mcer Cossim ; imme- 
diately alter which the city was cap-' 
tured by the British troops under 
Major Adams, and has ever since 
wemained in their possession. A 
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monument, but without inscription, 
is erected to the memory of the suf- 
ferers in the European burying 
ground, 

At Bankipoor, one of the suburbs 
of Patna, the East India Company’s 
civil servants reside. ‘The provincial 
court of appeal and circuit, its re- 
gisters and clerks, the district and 
city court, with the commercial resi- 
dent, collector, and other agents of 
the Company, compose a numcrous 
establishment, with liberal appcint- 
ments. The Patna division of the 
court of cirenit eomprehends the fol- 
lowing districts, viz. 1. Ramgur; 
2. Bahar; 3. ‘Virhoot; 4. Sarum; 3. 
Shahabad; 6. The city of Patna. 

Patna is a city of great antiquity, 
and snpposed by some to be the site 
of the ancient Palibothra. By the 
modern Mahomimedans it is named 
Azimabad, and by the Hindoos Sri 
Nagur. 

‘Travelling distance from Patna to 
Calcutta by Moorshedabad, 400 
miles; by Birbhoom, 340; from Be- 
nares, by Buxar, 155; from Delhi, 
661; trom Agra, 544; and from 
Lucknow, 316 miles. (Rennel, Lord 
Valentia, Colebrooke, Tennant, 5th 
Report, §c.) 

Patrere.—A town in the provinee 
of Gujrat, and the capital of a small 
district. Lat. 22°. 50’. N. Long. 
7°. coat. 

‘This is a large and populous place, 
defended by three distinct walis, the 
inner of which is enclosed by a small 
ditch, which even in the dry season 
coutains a considerable quantity of 
water. In remote times it was 
esteemed a place of strength, and it 
makes a considerable fignre in the 
histories of Guirat; but the fortiti- 
catious are now in a state of decay, 
and in many places falling to pieces. 
A beantiful tank extends along the 
north taee, and renders an attack 
from that quarter altogether imprac~ 
ticable; and the town, on the whole, 
is still one of the strongest places in 
India. ‘Yo the north of Patree the 
country is tolerably well cultivated, 


but much interspersed with the milk 
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nah and low baubool tree, the rind 
of which is a powerful astringent. 

Patrce originally belonged to the 
Rajah of Drangdra, formerly an in- 
dependent principality in Cottewar, 
but became the property of the pre- 
sent family through the interest of 
the Peshwa’s government, which they 
had served for a series of years. The 
present chiefis of the Koonbee caste, 
and only entitled Dessoy, although 
m reality he is the thakour (lord) of 
the place and its dependencies. The 
inhabitants are chietly Rejpoots aud 
Koonbees; and the IJntter, when 
cultivating the fields, are seen armed 
with the bow and arrows of the 
Coolecs. (Aacmiudo, \e.) 

Pattan, (Patana).—<A district in 
the province of Gujrat, situated 
about the 2tth degree of north lati- 
tude. ‘This district on the west is 
bounded by the Run, and 30 years 
ago belonged to Kumaul ud Deen, 
the father of the present Nabob of 
Rahdunpoor; but he was then eom- 
pelled by Damnujee Guieowar to a- 
bandon all pretensions to Pattan and 
its nine dependent pergunnals. The 
country is new but thinly inhabited, 
and much exposed to the ravages 
of the numerous predatory tribes in 
this quarter of Gujrat; but it con- 
tains the aneicnt capital of Gujrat, 
named Nehrwallah, or Pattan, which 
was alterwards transferred by the 
Mahonnuedan Sultans te Aliuneda- 
_ bad. The appellation Nehrwalla is 
written Auhulvado, and siguilies the 
field of Anhul; in modern times tt is 
known to the natives by the name 
of Pattan, or the city. 

By Abul Fazel, in 1582, this dis- 
trict is deseribed as follows :—* Sir- 
ear Putten, containing 16 mahals; 
measurement, 3,750,015 beegahs; 
revenuc, 600,325.099 dams; seyur- 
ghal, 210,327 dains. This sivear fur- 
nishes 715 eavalry, and 6000 intau- 
try.” (Maemurdo. Drummond, §e.) 

Patran.—aA town in the Nizany’s 
dominions, in the provinee of An- 
rungabad, 38 miles &. W. from the 
city of Aurungabad. Lat. 19° 2y/, 
N. Long. 75°, 33’. £. 
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Pattan, (Patn).—A town belong- 
ing to the Ghoorkhali Rajah, in the 
Valley of Nepaul. Lat. 279.314. N. 
Long. 85°. 40’. E. ‘This eity stauds 
ina small but rather elevated plain, 
at the distanee of a mile and a half 
from the south end of Catmandgo, 
the two capitals being scparated by 
the Bhagmutty River. White Pata 
existed as an independent state it is 
said to have comprehended 24,000 
houses, ineludiag its dependencies 
within the valley, of which the Patn 
sovereign possessed a greater por- 
tion than fell to the share of the Cat- 
maudoo or Bhatgong Rajahs. The 
dominions of Patn beyond the val- 
ley stretched southerly, eomprehend- 
ing Chitlong, Tambehkan, Cheesa- 
pany, aud some other plaees in the 
saine direetion, It is a neater tewn 
than Catmandoo, and contains some 
very handsome edifices. By the Ne- 
wars it is termed Yulloo daisi. (Airk- 
patrick, §'c.) 

-PaTrEALAn, (Patyalaya, the Chief's 
Residence ).—A town belonging to a 
Seik chief, mm the provinee of Delhi, 
132 miles N. W. from the city of 
Delhi, Lat. 309.18". N. Long. 75°, 
33’. EL. "This is a phee of consider- 
able exient, and now the most flou- 
rishing town in the distriet of Sir- 
hind. Itis surrounded with a mnd 
wall, and in the centre there is 2 
square citadel, in which the Rajah 
resides. (Maleolm, §c.) 

PauKpuTTan, (or Ajodin). —~ A 
town possessed by native chiefs, in 
the provinee of Mooltan, 130 imiles 
E. by 8S. from the city of Mooltan. 
Lates% QuoN. ison 73°. 30's E. 
Near to this town is the tomb of 
Sheik Furreed, whieh was visited by 
"Pimonur, 

PaunGaow, (Panagrama).—- A 
small walled town beionging to the 
Mahbarattas, in the province of Au- 
rungabad, 68 miles S. ©. from Ah- 
mednagur. Lat. 18° 14’. N. Long. 
76°. 12’. E. 

Paver, (Pahl).—A town in the 
province of Ajymeer, and one of the 
greaiest commercial marts in this 
part of Rajpootaina. Here the mer- 
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chauts exchange the commoditics cf 
Enrope, Persia, aid the Deccan, for 
ihose of Cashmere, the Punjab, and 
Hindostan. 

PawaxGuur.—a fortified town in 
the Maharatta territories, iu the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, district of Par- 
nella, of which it is the capital, and 
42 miles 8S. by W. from Merritch. 
By the Maharattas it is considered 
as a place of great strength. Lat. 
16°, 52, N. Long. 74° 20" 3. 

PeppasaLananam. —A town in 
the Mysore Rajah’s territories, 84 
miles N. EB. from Seringapatain, Lat. 
160,.17'.N. Longe77°. 47/48, By 
the Mahominedans this town is call- 
ed Burrah Balapoor, in the Teclinga 
Peddabalapoor, in the Karnata Doda 
Balapoor, and by the Bughsh Great 
BRalapoor. The fort, although en- 
lirely built of mnd, is large aud 
strong; one side is surronnded by 
wardens, and the other by the town 
of Balapoor, which contains above 
9000 houscs, and is fortified witha 
mad wall and hedge. ‘Phe eoim- 
mcree of this place is incousider- 
able. In the ucighbourhood are 
many kitchen gardens, but the soil 
is poor, althongh water is found near 
the surfiec, Maize is cultivated, but 
seldoin converted into flower. 

On the dissolution of the Bijana- 
gur kingdom, Narayan Swami, the 
polygar of Balapoor, assumed inde- 
pendency. It was atterwards von- 
quered by the Mogut army under 
Cossim Khan, and wrested from 
them by the Maharattas, with whom 
it remained until the battle of Pan- 
nipnt, When it was seized on by the 
Nizain, and subsequently subdued 
by Hyder. In this town was born 
Meer Sadue, the minister of Tippoo 
Sultann. (2. Buchanan, §e.) 

Pevpavore, (Padmapura),— A 
town in the Northern Cirears, district 
of Rajamundry, 24 iniles E.N. EB, 
from the town of Rajammndry, Lat. 
17°. 8. N. Long. 82°. 15" EK. Sugar 
toa considerabte extent is cultivated 
in the Peddapore zemindary, along 
the hanks of the Eliseram River. A 
battle was fought bere in 1753 be- 
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tween the French arniy, commanded 
by M. de Conflans, and the English, 
commanded by Colonel }orde, in 
which the former were totally de- 
feated. (Roxburgh, Orme, Se.) 

Prepirn.—A town on the west 
coast of the Eslaud of Sumatra. ‘The 
principal exports of this place are 
betel nut, pepper, gold dust, canes, 
rattans, bees’ wax, eamphor, and 
benzoin. ‘The soil is fertile, and welt 
watered with rivulets; bnt in the 
low lands next the sea are bogs and 
marshes, which produce only reeds, 
rittans, and bamboo canes. ‘The 
domestic auimals are horses of a 
small breed, buffatovs, goats, oxen, 
and hog deer. ‘There are many wild 
animals im the mountains, such as 
tigers, rhinoceroses, monkies, wild 
hogs, spotted deer, and bears. There 
are also alligators, guanas, porcn- 
pines, serpents, scorpions, and other 
venonious reptiles. Poultry is to be 
had here in abundance, particularly 
ducks and fowls, (&Gnore, &e.) 

Pepra Biuanca.—A large elevated 
rock, perfectly white, situated in the 
sea of China, Lat. 22°, 194 N. 
Long. 114°. 57’. BE, 

Prevas IsLes.—A cluster of small 
islands in ihe Mastern Seas, situated 
due west of Basseclan, Plenty of 
cowries are found along the beach 
of these islands, bnt they are said to 
be destitute of fresh water. 

Pegereaum, (Pirgrama, the Saints’ 
Village).—A town iu the Maharatta | 
territories, in the province of An- 
rungabad, 68 miles east from Poo- 
nah. Liat, 18% $2, N. Long. 75°. 
2.1. The Beemah and Sursuty ri- 
vers join close to the S. LE. of the 
town, and form the point on which 
the houses and fortress stand. 


PEGU. 

An ancient kingdom in India be- 
yond the Ganges, which now torms 
one of the southern previnces of the 

sina cmpire. ‘The word Pegu 
appears to be a corruption of Ba- 
goo, the vulgar name of its capital. 
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Lhe original inhabitants denomiuate 
themselves Mon; by the Chinese 
and Birmaus they are termed Tale- 
ing; and.by the Siamese, Mingmon. 
'Vhe province of Pegu extends along 
the months of two great rivers, [ra- 
waddy and Thanlayn, (or of Ava and 
Martaban) and occupies the sea- 
coast froin the frontiers of Araean to 
those of Siam. Phe town of Prome 
was its northern frontier. 

The river of Pegu, whieh was 
supposed to come from China, riscs 
among the hills about 100 iiles froin 
the sea, which form the boundaries 
between the Birman and Pegn conte 
tries. His communication with the 
sea is by the Rangoou River, aud in 
the fair season it is almost dry. "Phe 
comntry inland from the river is clear 
of trees and brusliwood; but on the 
banks of the river there are thickets, 
whieh abound with the domestic 
fowl] in a wild state, and peacochs, 
but is also infested with tigers. 
About a day’s Journey to the sonth 
of the town of Pegu the inhabitants 
are much molested by wild elephants, 
that oceupy tn great numbers a forest 
to the north east. "These powerful 
animals, allured by the carly crops 
of riec and sngar-canc, make preda- 
tory incursions in large troops, aud 
do a great deal of mischict, devas- 
tating much more than they devour. 
This province appears to be the fa- 
vourite abode of the elephant; and 
one of lis Biranan majesty’s titles is, 
“Lord of the White Elephant, aud 
of all the Klephants in the W orld.” 

Pegu having long been subject to 
the Birman empire of Ava, the his- 
tory of its conquest anid other parti- 
culars will be found under the article 
Ava. When the Birmans had com- 
pleted its subjngation they subdi- 
vided it into 82 districts, and named 
it Hlenzawuddy, which is the sanserit 
name for the whole provinee,  Mfin- 
derajee Praw, the fivth King of the 
present dynasty, «brogated many se- 
vere penal laws iinpuscd by his pre- 
dceeessors upon the native Peguers. 
Justiee is now distributed with eon- 
siderable impartiality, and the only 
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distinction at present between a Bir- 
man and Peener consists in the ex- 
clusion of the latter from places of 
public trust and power. In Peru 
there are no brick buildings alowed, 
exeept such as belong to the king, 
or are dedicated to their divinity 
Gaudina, his inajesty having prohi- 
hited the use of brick and stone in 
private bnildiugs. 

rom the plenty of teak with which 
the Pegn forests abound this pro- 
vinee las long been famous tor ship- 
building. Socarly as 1707 the Arabs 
of Muscat, then a considerable ina- 
ritime power, were accustomed to 
build ships here, some of which ear- 
ricd fiom 30 to 50 guns. Por the 
proenring of this valnable timber a 
great intercourse subsists between 
Pegu and all the British provinces, 
particularly Bengal, where the ves- 
sels are almost wholly fabricated 
from Peen teak, with the assistance 
of the country timber. 

‘Lhe inhabitants of Pegu appear to 
have attained civilization at a more 
early period than the Birmans, and, 
though now reduced, formerly ta 
have been a great aud potent nation. 
In the early Portuguese histories 
they are denominated the Pandalus 
of Mon, and they are supposed to 
have founded the ancient Kalamin- 
ham. empire. ‘The name Kalamin- 
ham, mentioned by the Portuguese, 
is probably connected with the Sia- 
mese name of the nation, Mingmon. 
The Mon language is still used by 
the inhabitants of Peguc, and ap- 
pears quite original. It is said by 
the Birmans and Siamese to have no 
affinity to cither of their languages. 

Owing to the loug and sanguinary 
wars carried on between the Bir- 
imans and Peguers, the greater part 
of this province, although one of the 
most productive in fidia, remains 
desolate and unenttivated; and it 
will require a very long period of 
tranquillity to restore Pegu to its 
forsner population. CSymes, Leyden, 
LF, Buchanan, Cox, Se.) 

Preu.—.A city In the Binnan em- 
pire, the capital of the province of 
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Pegu, and situated 90 miles by wa- 
ter above Ragoon, Lat. 17°. 40’. 
Long, 969, 12”. BE. 

The extent of ancient Pegu may 
still be traced by the ruins of the 
diteh and wall that surround it. 
From these it appears to have been 
a quadrangle, cach side measuring 
1k miles; the breadth of the ditch 
was about GO yards, and the 
depth 10 or 12 feet. When in 
repair, even in the dry season, the 
diteh lad seldom tess than four fect 
of water. The wall was composed 
of brick badly cemented with clay 
mortar, about 35 feet thick, with 
small equidistant bastions about 300 
yards asunder; but the whole ina 
most ruinous state. The Birman 
monarch, Alompra, when he acquired 
possession of the city in 1757, razed 
every building to the ground, and 
dispersed or led into captivity all the 
inhabitants. The temples, or praws, 
whieh are very numerous, were the 
only buildings that escaped his fury, 
and of these the great pyramid of 
Shoemadoo has alone becn reve- 
renced and kept in repair. 

About 1790, Minduajee Praw, the 
reigning monarch, to conciliate the 
natives, issued orders to rebuild Pe- 
gu, and invited the scattered fami- 
lies of former inhabitants to repeople 
their deserted city. At the same 
time he ordered the viceroy to quit 
Rangoon, and make Pegu his future 
residence, and the seat of provincial 
goverment. The preseut inhabit- 
aits, who have been induced to re- 
turn, consist chiefly of rhahaans, or 
priests, the followers of the court, 
and a few poor Pegu families. The 
men of business continue to reside 
at Rangoon, and the whole number 
of inhabitants of this town do not 
as yet excecd 7000. A great pro- 
portion of the former inhabitants are 
either extinet, or scattered over the 
provinces of Tongho, Martahan, and 
‘Talowmeon, 

The city of Pegu, in ifs renavat- 
ed state, is fenced round with a 
stuckade from 10 to 12 feet high. 
Vhere is cne main street running 
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east and west, crossed at right an- 
gles by two sinaller streets. At each 
extremity of the principal street 
there is a gate defended by a 
wretched piece of ordnance, and a 
few musketeers, who never post cen- 
tinels, and are generally: asleep in a 
neighbouring shed. ‘The streets of 
Pegu are spacious and paved with 
brick, which the ruins of the old 
town plentifully supply. The houses 
are all made of mats, or of sheath- 
ing boards, supported on bamboos 
or posts, and extreinely combusti- 
ble. As a precaution against fire, 
at each door there stands a long 
bamboo, with an iron hook to pull 
down the thatch; and there is also 
another pole, adapted to suppress 
flame by pressure, Almost every 
honse has carthen pots filled with 
water ou the roof, and a particular ° 
class of people, whose business is 
to prevent and extinguish fires, walk 
the street during the night. 

The objcet in the vity of Pegu 
that attracts the most notice, 1s the 
temple of Shocmadoo Praw—Shoe, 
in the Birman tonguc, signilies gold- 
en, and Madoo appears a corruption 
of Mahadco.—This temple is a pyra- 
midical building, composed of brick 
and mortar, without excavation or 
aperture of any sort, octagonal at 
the base, and spiraf at the top; each 
side of the base measuring 162 feet. 
The great breadtii diminishes ab- 
ruptly in the shape of a speaking 
trumpet. ‘The extreme height of 
the building, above the level of the 
country, is 361 feet. Ou the top is 
an iron tec, or uinbrella, 56 lect in 
circumference, which is gilt, and it 
is the intention of the hing fo gild 
the whole buildisg. 

On the north side of the building 
are three large bells of good work- 
manship, suspended near the ground, 
ta announce to the spirit of Gaudina 
the approach of a supphant, who 
places his ofiering, consisting of 
boiled rice, a plate of swectmeats, 
or a cocoa nut fried in ail, on a 
bench near the foot of the temple. 
After it is offered the devoter 
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seems indifferent what becomes of 
it, and it is often devoured in his 
preseuce by the crows or dogs, 
whom he never attempts to disturb 
during their repast. 

Numberless images of Ganudma 
lic indiscriminately scattered about. 
A pious Birman, who purchases an 
idol, first. procures the ceremony of 
consecration to be performed by the 
rhahaans, or monks; he then takes 
his purchase to whatever sacred 
building is most convenient, and 
thus places it within a kiowm, or 
on the open ground before the tem- 
ple; nor does he seein to have the 
least anxicty about its fnture pre- 
servation, Some of these idols are 
made of marble found in the neigh- 
hourhood of Unnnerapour, and ca- 
pable of receiving a very fine polish ; 
many are of weod gilded, and a tew 
of silver; the latter, however, are 
not exposed like the others, Silver 
and gold is rarely used, except in 
the composition of houschold gods, 
The rhahaaus assert, that the tem- 
ple of Shoemadoo Praw was begun 
2300 years ago, and built by suc- 
evssive monarchs, 

About 40 miles from the town of 
Pegn are the Galladzet Hills, re- 
markable for their pestilential atmo- 
sphere. Around itlis town a few 
miserable villages, with very little 
cultivation, shew the poverty of the 
peasants. Hice, gnapee (a species 
of sprat which, when half putrified, 
is made into a pickle, and as a sca- 
soning for tlic rice), oil expressed 
from a small grain and salt, are al- 
most their only articles of food, 
Vhey have cattle, but they do not 
eat the flesh; and, what is more ex- 
traordinury, seldom drink the milk, 
The cows are diminutive, rescim- 
bing thase on the coast of Coro- 
niandel; bnt the buffaloes are superior 
to those of India. ‘The only article 
of couscquence miuauufactured at 
Peegu is silk and cotton, which the 
females weave for domestic use. The 
thread is well spun, and the texture 
of: the web close aud stroug, being 
chequered like tartan. 

20 
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The chief officers in Pegu are the 
maywoon (viceroy), the raywooun, the 
chekey, and the seredogee. ‘These 
ofiicers exercise the functions of ma- 
gistrates, aud hold separate courts 
at their own houses for the deter- 
mination of petty suits; but this 
private jurisdiction is very limited. 
Alleauses of importance relating to 
property are tried in open court. 
The ithree inferior oflicers above- 
mentioned united form a tribunal, 
which sits in the rhoon, or public 
hall of justice, where they hear par- 
ties, examine witnesses, and take 
depositious in writing. ‘These do- 
elinents are sent to the viceroy, and 
the Judges transinit their opiuions 
along with the evidence, which the 
viecroy cither confirms or rejects ; 
and, in case of conviction, orders 
exccntion, or pardons the cnminal. 
(Symes, Se.) ' 

Peincurr.—A town in the Bir- 
man empire, situated on the west 
side of the Irawaddy. Lat. 18°. 31, 
N. Long. 94°. 50" E.Sun the vi- 
cinity of this place a great part of 
the teak timber is procured, which 
is carric to Rangoon, and from 
thence exported to the British terri- 
torics. ‘The forests extend along 
the western mountains, aud are in 
sight from the river. The trees are 
felled in the dry seasou, and when 
the monsoon sets in are borne down 
by the cnrrent of the Trawaddy. 
Jdere also ships of 400 tons are fre- 
quently built, although the distance 
from Kangoonu, including the wind- 
ings of the river, be 150 miles. 
(Symes, Se.) 

PELAtGHE.—A town tributary to 
the Maharattas, in the proviuce of 
Agra, 12 miles N, trom Narwar, 
Lat. 25°51. N. Long, 78°. 8. 1, 

PeLtaupan.—A large village in 
the Rajpoot territories, in the pro- 
vince ef Ajmecr, said to coutain 
1000 houses, 70 iniles E.S. E. trom 
Jyenagur, Lat. 26°36". N. Long. 
76°. 45’. Mi. 

Peune Isiv.—aAn island situated 
off the cast coast of Celebes, he- 
tween the 122d and 124th degrees 
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of east longitude. In length it may 
be estimated at 50 miles, by 15 the 
average breadth; but, excepting its 
geographical position, scareely any 
thing is known respecting it. ‘To 
the east of Peling are many smaller 
isles, with numerous rocks and 
shoals. 

Pezoo Istes, (or Palos Isles).— 
A cluster of small islands in the 
KEastern Seas, sitnated principally 
between the seventhand cighth de- 
erces of north latitude, and the 134th 
and 135th of east longitude. ‘They 
were probably first noticed by ithe 
Spaniards from the Philippines, and 
by them named Palos Isles; the tall 
palm trees, which grow there in 
great abindanee, having at a dist- 
ance the appearance of masts, which 
the term Palos nautically denotes. 
Yo the north there is one large island, 
named Baubeltliouap, which is about 
60 iniles in circumference; to the 
south are a great number of very 
small islands, the chief of which are 
Caroora, Oroolong, Pelelew, and 
Angoor. 

"These islands are, in general, well 
wooded, some of the trees being of 
the largest dimensions, and capable 
of forming a canoe able to contain 
30 persons. Ebony is also found 
here, and a species of machineel 
tree, the sap of which blisters the 
skin. ‘There are also cabbage trees, 
and the wild bread finit trees. Yains 
and cocoa nuts arc the chief articles 
of sustenance, and are attended to 
with great care, the latter being in 
large plantations. The betel nut 
abounds also; but, contrary to the 
custom in India, the natives only use 
it when green ; the viher prodnctions 
ot these iskuids are plantains, bana- 
has, oraiges, lemons, some sugar 
eanes, baniboos in plenty, and tir- 
mneric. None of the islands visited 
vy the English had auy kind of 
grain, hor any quadruped whatever, 
except some brownish grey rats, and 
three or four meagre cats, which 
Were secn in some houses, and pro- 
hably had been wreeked on the 
coast, 
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The common domestic fowts 
abound in the woods, but were not 
eaten by the natives until the Eng- 
lish set the example ; yet they reared 
pigeons on purpose for food. Along 
the shores are a great variety of fish, 
with many shell-fish, particularly the 
large Kima coekle (the chaina gigas 
of Linnzas), which they procure by 
diving, and which they commonly 
eat raw. + 

The soil is in general rich, and 
produces plenty of excellent grass. 
There are no rivers of magnitude, 
but many small streams and ponds. 
‘They extract saccharine matter from 
the palm tree, with which, and eo- 
coa nit scrapings, they make sweet- 
meats, which acquire sach hardness 
by keeping, that a knife will hardly 
penetrate it; on which acconnt it 
was denominated by the scamen 
choke-dog. ‘The natives have no 
salt, nor do they make use of salt 
or seasoniug to any thing they eat. 
They drink very little, and have no 
intoxicating liquors. 

Their seasons are divided into wet 
and dry, asin other tropical eoun- 
tries, and they have no method of 
measnring time bnt by the height 
of the snn. All the Peloo Isles vi- 
sited by the English appeared popu- 
lous, and one of the expeditions of 
the smaller central islands against 
Pelclew was estimated to consist of 
4000 men. Their houses are raised 
about three feet from the ground, 
are placed on stones, and extremely 
well suited to the climate. ‘Their 
hest knives are made of a picce of 
mother-of-pearl oyster shell, and 
their fishing hooks of tortoise shell. 
They make vessels of earthen ware, 
in which they boil their fish and 
yams. Their hatchets are made of 
part of the Kima cockle, ground to 
a sharp edge. 

The prineipal weapons used in 
battle are spears, 12 feet long, made 
of bamboo, pointed with some hard 
wood, and darts and slings. ‘Their 
battles are generally fought im ca- 
nocs, which they make from the 
trunk of a tree, with an out-rigger, 
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and furnished with latine sails inade 
of matting. 

The natives of the Peloo Islands 
are well nade, and rather above the 
middle stature; their coinpiexions 
being deeper than the Indian copper 
culour, but not black. ‘Their hair is 
long and tlowing, and inclined to 
curl, The men go cutirely naked, 
but the women wear little aprons or 
fringes, made from the husk of the 
cocoa nut, and dyed yellow. When 
both sexes grow up, their tecth are 
blacked by means of a dye, and 
they get tattooed. During the con- 
tinuance of the English with the na- 
tives of Pelew, they never saw any 
particnlar ceremonies, or obsersed 
any thing that had the appearance 
of public worship. ‘heir conduct 
to the crew of the Antelope, when 
wrecked in 1783, was so kind aud 
benevolent, as to entitle them to a 
high place in the moral seale; yet 
their incessant wars, and their prac- 
tice of massacreing their prisoners, 
indicate «a disposition sanguinary 
and ferocions. The latter cnstom 
they attempted to extennate by the 
plea of politica! necessity. 

Their advancement in civilization 
is, in some respeets, considerable. 
When the English belonging to the 
Antelope visited the town of Pele- 
jew, they found it defended by a 
stone wall, thrown up across the 
causeway, Which led up to the town. 
This wall was 10 or 12 fect high, 
with a foot bank of stone raised be- 
hind, upon whieh they could stand, 
and throw their spears at their cne- 
mies. Some of the public buildings, 
named Pyes, are 60 feet long, and 
constructed witha surprisingstrength 
and neatness, considering thet touls, 
und their towns are built with much 
regularity. 

The largest of the Peloo Islands, 
named Babelthouap, is divided into 
several districts, or governments, of 
which Artipgall is the largest. The 
capital of this district is named Mal- 
ligryoke, where the king resides, 
who is in a state of constant hosti- 
lity with the smaller Peloo Islands 
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to the south, which were formerly 
governed by Abba Thulle, the sove- 
reign of Caroora. The other dis- 
tricts on Babelthouap are Angrarth, 
and Emmeleizue, the whole island 
being about 60 miles in circuinte- 
rence. ‘The picr at Mallogayoki is 
a wouderfal fabric, considering by 
whom it was built. It is about one 
nile in length, 12 feet iu height, and 
14 broad atthe top, but consider- 
ably more at the base; built entirely 
of coral rocks, piled up, and ex- 
tends from the town to within 12 
yards of the outer reef. 

Tnreturn for the kindness shewn 
hy Abba Thulle, the Prinee of Peloo, 
to the crew of the Antelope, wreck- 
ed on the Island of Ooroolong in 
1783, in the year 1791 the Last 
India Company sent him as a 
present four young cows in calf, 
and two young buils fron: Lebojee, 
and 10 ewes and two rams of the 
Bengal breed; cight she-goats and 
two rams of the Surat breed; five 
sows in pig, aud two boars from 
Bombay; two geese, three ducks, 
and one mallard from Bencoolen ; 
two hens, cight turile doves, and 
two parrots from Allass ; which were 
all landed in good condition; be- 
sides seeds of various sorts, Eu- 
ropean swords, and hardware, with 
arms and amuiunition. 

In 1791 the captain of the Pan- 
ther, a Bombay cruizer, was so 
pleased with the manners of the na- 
tives, that he resigned his command, 
determined to spend the remainder 
of his life among them; but, alter a 
residence of 15 months, he grew 
tired, and sailed in his pinnace to 
Macao. ‘The stock lett in the Pe- 
loo Islands had greatly increased in 
1802, with the exception of the 
sheep, which had failed, At that 
time seyeral Luropeans resided on 
the islands, for the purpose of col- 
lecting biche de inar, tertoise shell, 
and shark fins for the China market. 

The jesuits of Manilla, in 1696, 
made an attempt to reduce the 
Islands of Palaos, or Peloo, which 
were then understocd to consist of 
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32 in number, and to be very popu- 
lous; but it was not until 1710 that 
they made good a landing. A party 
of jesuits, attended by 12 of the 
ship’s company, then landed with 
ihe intention of planting the cross; 
but they probably met with some 
disaster, as, after waiting a consi- 
derable time, the ship was obliged 
to sail without them, and they never 
were afterwards heard of. ‘Two 
ships were subsequently dispatched 
in search of them, one of which was 
lost, and the other failed in the at- 
tempt to reach Peloo. (Heating and 
Supplement, Maccluer, Zuniga, Sc.) 

Pemour, (or Poougur)—.\ town 
in the Maharatta territories, in the 
provinee of Khandesh, sitnated on 
the south side of the Nerbudda Ri- 
ver, 73 miles S. E. from Oojain. 
Lat. 22°. 98’. N. Long. 76°. 35’. E. 

Penance Istvu.—See Prince of 
Wates’ Isnanp. 

Pennar River.—This is said to 
have its source not far from Nundy- 
droog, and in sanscrit is called Ut- 
tara Pinakam, from its northerly 
course. It flows at firstin a northerly 
direction, until it approaches Gooty, 
and then takes a south-east course 
by Gandicotta and Cuddapah ; after 
which it changes to the east, and 
reaches the sea at Gungapatnam, 
after passing the fortress of Nelloor. 
(F. Buchanan, Rennel, §¢.) 

PENNATORE.—A town on the sea- 
coast of Travancor, 58 niles N..W. 
from Cape Comorin, Lat. 8°. 25/, 
N. Long. 76°. 55’. E. Here the tate 
Rajah of 'Travancor had an entirely 
hew harbour constructed, where the 
Enropeanand Chinese ships anchored 
in order to load pepper. 

Pera, (Perak).—A district in the 
Malay Peninsula, extending along 
the Straits of Malacea, and sitnateil 
principally between the fonrth and 
filth degrees of north latitude. 

At the mouth of the Pera River 
the tide runs very strong, especially 
alter the rams. Et will admit a yes- 
sel of 12 or 14 feet draught of wa- 
ter, and is navigable up to the Dutch 
factory at ‘Tanjoug Putecs. ‘The 
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surrounding country is flat, and fa- 
vourable for the cultivation of rice. 
It abounds with the aneebong tree, 
which is fit for many uses, and has 
a head like a cabbage. Cattle and 
poultry are not so cheap here as at 
Quedah, but there are plenty, of 
oysters at the river’s mouth. 

Vhe Dutch East India Company 
had formerly a fort in this district, 
for protecting the collection of the 
tin which is dug here. They formerly 
used to contract with the sultan for 
all the tin produced at 10 Spanish 
dollars per pecu) of 1334 pounds, 
but much of it was smuggled away 
by interlopers. In this district the 
Malay language is spoken im great 
purity. (Forrest, Stavorinus, Ley- 
den, §c.) 4 

Pera IsLe, (Pulo Pera).—A bar- 
ren rock as high as the hull of a 
large ship, lying off the west coast 
of the Malay Peninsula, which may 
be seen many leagues off. Lat. 5°. 
50’. N. Long. 99°. 12”. E. 

PERIAPATAM, (Priya Patana, or 
the Chosen City)—A town in the 
Mysore Rajah’s territorics, towards 
the borders of the Coorg country, 31 
miles W. by S. from Seringapatain. 
Lat. 12°. 21’. N. Long. 76°. 25’. E. 

This city and domain formerly be- 
longed to a polygar family, named 
Naniiraj. About 160 years ago the 
chict was attacked by Chica Deva 
Raya, the Curtur of the Mysore ; 
and, finding himself unable to resist 
so powerful an enemy, he killed his 
wives and children, and then rushed 
into the midst of his encmics, where 
he died also, The desolation of this 
country appears to have arisen from 
its being a frontier between the so- 
vercigns of Mysore and Coorg. On 
the approach of General Abercrom- 
bie’s army, in 1790, ‘Tippoo ordered 
bot]. the town and fort to be destroy- 
ed. The fortifications are now quite 
ruinous, and in the inner fort there 
are no inhabitants, except some ti- 
gers. 

‘The surronnding ceuntry is bean- 
tiful, but at the time it was con- 
quered by the British did not con- 
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tain one-fourth the number of in- 
habitants necessary for its cultiva- 
tion. ‘Phe natives in the vicinity 
declare they have never seen ice or 
snow on the top even of the highest 
hills. Bettadapoor, a hill about 15 
miles north of Periapatam, is pro- 
bably about 2000 feet above the level 
of the surrounding country, which 
is conjectured to be about 4000 feet 
above the Ievel of the sea, VPeria- 
patam, in time of peace, is an en- 
trepot of trade between the Coorg 
and Mysore sovercignties. 

Sandal wood grows in the skirts of 
the forests. It is a strong soil that 
produees the best sandal wood, which 
in 12 years attains the most suitable 
size for being cut. ‘The Periapatam 
district produces about 2000 hundred 
weight. ‘Fhe woods are much in- 
fested, and the erops injured, by 
wild elephants, which are more nu- 
merous on the borders of the Coorg 
country than either at Chittagong or 
in Pegu. The soil of these forests 
is, in general, good, and much of it 
black. They are very extensive, and 
reach to the toot of the Western 
Ghauts, but in this space there are 
many fertile traets belonging to the 
RajahsofCoorg and Wynaad. Among 
the trees are abundance of teak. 

Hegedn Devana Cotay, about 20 
miles to the south of Periapatam, is 
one of the most considerable dis- 
tricts for the production of sandal 
wood. ‘fo prepare the sandal wood, 
the billets should be buried in dry 
ground for two months, during which 
time the white ants will eat up all 
the outer wood without touching the 
heart, which is the sandal. "Phe 
deeper the colour the higher the per- 
fine, but the root sandal is ihe best. 
‘Lhe Jargest billets are sent to China, 
and the middie sized billets nsed in 
india. The chops, fragments, and 
smaller assortinent of billets, are 
best for the Arabian market, and 
trom them the essential oil is distil- 
led. The whole sandal wood of In- 
dia is now in the possession of the 
Kast India Company and the Rajah 
of Mysore; and as it is an article of 
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luxury, it is a very legilimate sub- 
jeet of monopoly, (2. Buchanan, 


gee.) 


PeRrincary.—A townin the South- 
ern Carnatic, district of Marawas, 
32 miles LE. S. E. from Madura, Lat. 
9°. 38’. N. Lone. 78° 40°. FF. 

PermacoiL,( Permaculam, the large 
Pond, or Bath).—A small town in 
the Carnatic, 72 iniles S.S. W. from 
Madras, and 20 miles N. W. from 
Pondicherry. Lat. 12°. 13’, N. Loug. 
Tero. 1. 

After the defeat sustained by the 
Freneh at Wandiwash, in 1760, when 
the army fell back on Pondicherry, 
Permacoil, which before had been 
neglected, became a place of im- 
portance. The rock on which the 
Fort of Permacoil stood, does uot 
extend, even at its base, more than 
500 yards. Its breadth to the north 
is about 400 yards, -and to the south 
not more than 200 yards. The height 
is various, being at the narrow end 
300 perpendicular feet, and dimi- 
nishing by slopes and declivities to 
200 at the other. ‘Fhe rock falls 
every where so steep, that the area 
of the fortified surface above is equal 
to half the base below, and the ad- 
jacent rocks are not high enough to 
carry any detriment to its fortifica- 
tions. It was taken in March, 1760, 
by Colonel Coote, who was wounded 
here, and during the attuek the se- 
poys much distinguished theniselves, 
(Orme, Fra Paolo, §c. §¢.) 

Persauman, (Parasu Rama).—A 
town in the province of Bahar, dis- 
trict of Tirhoot, 99 imles N. 1, by 
KH. from Patna. Lat. 26°. 14,_N. 
Long. 86°, 32’. E. 

PeRSAIM, (or DBassein).—A town 
in the Birman enipire, in the pro- 
vinee of Pegn. Lat. 16° 504 N. 
Long. 95°. KE. In 1757 a piece of 
land, opposite to the old town of 
Persaim, was granted by Alompra, 
the founder of the preseut Birman 
dynasty, to the English East India 
Company, for the purpose of erecting 
a factory. (Symes, §e.) 
© Perwuttum,( Pervatam, the Moun- 
tain),—A village near the south bank 
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of the River Krishna, in a wild tract 
of conntry almost! uninhabited, ex- 
cept by the Chinsuars, 118 tiles 
south from Hyderabad. Lat. 15°. 
57’. N. Long. 78°. 40’. &. The rock 
of this neishbourhood is granite, in 
which the red colour predominates. 
Diamonds are found in this moun- 
tainous tract; but the labour so great, 
and the chance of meeting with the 
veins so uncertain, that the digging 
for them has been long discontinued. 

Here is a remarkable pagoda de- 
dicated to a deity whom the attend- 
ant Brahmins eall Mallecarjee, im 
the shewing of whom a great deal of 
mystery isobserved. He is generally 
exhibited in the back part of the 
building, by the reflected light of a 
brass speculum, and of course can 
only be seen as the flashes fall on 
him. ‘The idol is probably nothing 
more than the Lingam so munch re- 
verenced by the votarics of Siva. 
The revenues derived from fhe re- 
sort of pilgrims are collected by a 
manager, who resides within the en- 
closure. ‘There is a goddess also 
worshipped here, named Brahma 
Rumbo. ‘The several pagodas, chont- 
tries, courts, &e. are enclosed by a 
wall 660 feet Jong, by 510 broad, the 
walls of which are covered by an in- 
finite variety of sculpture. (Mac- 
henzie, §c.) 

PesHawer, (the advanced Post).— 
An Afghan town and district in the 
province of Cabul, situated on the 
south side of the Kameh, or Cabul 
River, 40 miles west from the Indus. 
iat. 33°) 22. Neluonges 70°87". E. 
By Abul Fazel, in 1582, this district 
is described as follows: 

“The district Beckram, commonly 
called Peishore, enjoys a delightful 
spring season. Here is a temple 
called Gorehkehtery, a place of re- 
ligious resort, particularly for Jogies. 
‘Tooman Geckram 9,692,410 dams.” 

‘Lhe city of Peshawer was founded 
by the great Acher, who encouraged 
the inhabitants of the Punjab to re- 
sort to his new settlement, seeing 
the Afghans were so averse to the 
uccupations of commerce. ‘T'he city 
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is large and populous, but the situa- 
tion flat and unwholesome, being 
surronnded on every side by mo- 
rasses. During the summer the heat 
is excessive, and in the height of the 
solstice the atmosphere is almost in- 
supportable. The road trom the In- 
dus to Peshawer has nearly a west 
by south direction, and the country 
from Aekorah is sandy and inter- 
spersed with stones, but from thence 
to Feshawer are many tracts of land 
under cultivation, 

Peshawer from the convenience of 
its position unites, by a eommercial 
interconrse, Persia and Afghanistan 
with India; and has become an im- 
portant entrepot, the residence of 
many wealthy merchants, especially 
of shawl] dealers, The markets are 
abundantly supplied with provisions, 
particularly with mutton, which is 
the flesh of the large tailed sheep. 
The inhabita:.ts are principally Ma- 
hommedans and Hindoos, but there 
is also a small society of Jews. The 
territory adjacent to Peshawer is 
nained Pokhtankha, or Afghanistan 
Proper, and with the city is governed 
by an Afghan offieer, who remits the 
revenuc, which, in 1783, was seven 
lacks of rnpees, to the capital. (Fes- 
ter, 11th Register, Leyden, §c. §c.) 

Presuwa—Sce MAHARATTAS and 
Poonan. 

PETALNAIG, (Patala Niuyaca).—A. 
town in the province of Timnevelly, 
100 niles N, E. from Cape Comorin. 
Lat. 9°. 13’. N. Long. 78° 15’. E. 

PETAREE.—A large village in the 
Muaharatta territories, in the province 
of Malwah, helonging to Bilsah, from 
which it is distant about 48 miles . 
N. E. The country to the 8. E. is 
open, and the soil fertile, compre- 
hending many fine villages. At this 
place there Is a very small nullah, 
but the only good water in the dry 
season is procured from wells. 

PeTLAD.—A town in the province 
of Gujrat, district of Broach, 16 
miles i. N. Ei. from Cambay. Lat. 
22°, 27’. N. Long. 73°. E. The easte 
of Dhers are here exempt from the 
general duty imposed on them all 
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over Gujrat, of serving as guides to 
strangers. At tls place a traveller 
may seize on the first person he 
meets, and force him to act as a 
guide, or find asubstitate. (ISS. 
&e. §c.) 

PretLaHwap.—A town belonging 
to the Maharattas, in the province 
of Malwah, 70 miles W. by N. from 
Oojain. Lat, 23°. 22’. N. Long. 74°. 
50’. E. 

Petttpoor, (Patipura)—A town 
in the Northern Cirears, distriet of 
Rajamundry, 33 miles E. N. E. trom 
the town of Rajamundry. Lat. 17°. 
5'.N. Long. 82°. 25’. FE. Sugar and 
jagory, toa considerable extent, are 
made in this zemindary. 

Pettycotta, (Paticata).—A town 
in the Southern Carnatie, in the pro- 
vince of ‘Tanjore, 32 iniles S. by 1. 
from the town of Tanjore. Lat: 10°. 
3i’N. Long. 79°, 22’. E. 

Peyaunc.—A town in the Nabob 
of Oude’s territories, 70 miles N. N. 
W. from Lucknow. Lat, 27° 40. 
N. Long, 80°. 15’. E. 

PeyTaHN.—A district in Northern 
Hindostan, tributary to the Ghoor- 
khali Rajahof Nepaul, and situated 
about the 29th degree of north lati- 
tude. Jt is of a mountainons irre- 
gular surface, much covered with 
jungle, and intersected by numerous 
streams which issue from the hills, 
The cultivated vallies are very pro- 
ductive, but they are not many, and 
the population is thinly scattered. 

Peytaun.—a town in the Nepanl 
territories, the capital of a distriet of 
the same name. Lat. 29°. 4’. N. 
Long. 82°. 15’. Li. 

Prant.—A fortress in the southern 
part of ‘Tibet, near the Bootan tront- 
ier, and named also Pary Jeungh 
and Parisdong. Lat. 27° 58. N. 
Long. 89° 1. E. 

This fortress is a stone bnilding of 
an irregular form, bnt deemed of 
greatstrength. Onthe N, W. there 
is an extensive suburb, and on the 
south a large basin of water. ‘The 
Valley of Phar is very extensive, 
compared with the narrow slips of 
land in Bootan; and is the station 
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of the Phari Lama, who is here a 
hitle potentate, being superintend- 
ant of a goombah or monastery, atid 
governor of a most extensive tract 
of rocks and deserts, which yield 
verdure only during the mildest sea- 
son of the year; at which time this 
neighbourhood is frequented by large 
herds of the long haired, bushy tailed 
eattle. The musk deer wae also 
found in great abundance among 
these mountains. 

Perpetual winter may be said to 
reign at this fortress; Chuimulari is 
for ever clothed with snow, and trom 
its remarkable form is probably the 
mountain which is occasionally vi- 
sible from Purneah and Rajemall in 
Bengal. . In this vieinity wheat does 
not ripen, yet it is sometimes cultis 
vated as forage for cattle during the 
depth of winter. ‘The plains and 
adjacent mountains «re frequented 
by large droves of cattle, shaw] goats, 
deer, anusk deer, hares, and other 
wild animals. ‘There are also par- 
tridges, pheasants, quails, and a great 
multitude of foxes. Sueh is said to 
be the intensity of the frost here, al- 
though in so low a latitude as 29, 
N. that animals exposed in the open 
field are tonnd dead, with their heads 
split open by its force. 

In 1792 the Chinese established a 
military post at this place, on the 
sonthern trontier of ‘Pibct towards 
Bootan, whieh cireumstance put a 
stup to all communieation between 
the northern states and the province 
of Bengal, the approach of strangers 
being utterly prohibited by the Chi- 
nese, (Turner, §c.) 

Puak.—A district in the province 
of Cashmere, bounded on the west 
by the Jhyluin, and situated in the 
35th degree of north latitnde. By 
Abul Fazel, in 1582, it is described 
as follows: 

“The pergunnah of Phak abounds 
with odoriferous plants. Adjoining 
to it is a large lake named Dull, one 
side of which is close to the town. 
On this lake are artificial islands 
made for the purpose of cultivation, 
and somctimes robbers will cut off 
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pieces of these floating islands, and 
couvey them to another part of the 
lake.” 


PHILIPPINE ISLES. 


The Philippine Isles extend from 
the fifth to the 26th degrees of north 
latitnde, and comprehend a great 
number of islands, many of which 
are as yet but little known. ‘The 
Jargest island is Luzon, or Laconia; 
to the sonth of which the principal 
islands are Mindoro, Panay, Ma- 
rindigne, Negros, Masbate, Zebu, 
Bohol, Leyte, Samar, and Magin- 
danao; besides which there are many 
smaller ones, the aggregate of the 
whole being denominated Bisayas, 
or islas de Pintados, or Painted [s- 
lands: the inhabitants having been 
accnstonied to paint their bodics be- 
fore the arrival of the Sponiurds. All 
these islauds are nominelly snbordi- 
nate to the Spanish government at 
Manilla; some of them are partially 
colonized, and pay tribute, collected 
by the Corrigidores, or Alealdes Ma- 
yores, of the provinces into which 
they are subdivided ; but others, such 
as Magindanao, are net only inde- 
pendent of, but carry on perpetual 
warfare against, the Spanish esta- 
blishments in the Philippines. This 
appellation was given them by Rny 
Lopes de Villabolos, in compliment 
to Philip II. of Spain, at that time 
Prinee of the Asturias. “They were 
first named the Western Isles, or 
the aArckipelego of St. Lazarus, 
which designation was bestowed by 
Magellan when he discovered them. 

The Philippines being situated 
within the topics, the sun twice 
passes the zenith, and exhales the 
mnoisture, which afterwards deseends 
in copious showers, This rainy sea- 
son generally Jasts from May until 
September, sonictimes so late as the 
beginning a€ December, from which 
latter period, until the succeeding 
May, ihere is a perpetual spring. 
Phe regular winds are the north, the 
east, and the 8. W. cach of which 
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prevail from three to four months ; 
the change of wind being attended 
wiih violent storms of thunder, hght- 
ning, and, at times, whirlwinds. 
Some of these storms rise to the 
violence of hinricanes, blowing from 
every point of the compass within 
24 honrs, tearing up trees by the 
roots, and laying waste the country. 
Notwithstanding their tropical lati- 
tude the heat of the Philippines is 
far from being intense; and, as a ge- 
neral spring continues for a great 
part of the year, if the atmosphere 
were less moist, the climate would 
be unobjectionable. ‘To this mois- 
ture, however, must be attributed 
the great luxuriance of the country, 
the trecs being constantly’ covered 
with leaves, and the soil with vege- 
tation, which renders it a diffieult 
task to keep the cultivated lands 
clear of weeds and insects. 

The Philippine Islands from their 
extent, their climate, and the fer- 
tility of their soil, are capable of pro- 
ducing all colonial commodities ; 
wud their sitnation is most advan- 
tageons for the commerce of India, 
China, and Ameriea. Rice is their 
principal production, and the chief 
food of the natives, who appear to 
have cultivated it in large quantities 
before the arrival of the Spaniards. 
The other produets are different 


‘sorts of pulse, such as mongos, pa- 


tani, Kidney beans, and millet. Un- 
der the same roof with themselves 
the inhabitants rear pigs, fowls, 
ducks, goats, and buffaloes. In the 
mountains are many deer, and the 
woods and ficlds swarm with all 
sorts of pigeous, small birds, quails, ° 
a species of partridge, woodcoeks, 
&e. The sea abounds with an in- 
finite variety of fish, which may he 
canght cither with the hook or with 
nets. 

The native Bisayans take great 
delight in fishing, as it is a pursnit 
that indulges their indolenee, and 
gratifies their appetite for fish, which 
they prefer to flesh meat. ‘Phere are 
many other vegetable productions 
made use of besides those above- 
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named. he pith of the palm, the 
young shoots of the sugar cause, 
green willies, and other suecnients, 
serve as food to those who live an 
aversion to work to procure better. 
‘Che natives cultivate the bread fruit, 
beans, the caecavata, &e. and they 
take great care of the palin tree, as 
from it they procnre both a spirit 
and an oil, together with a specics 
of sweetmeat, named by them cha- 
naca. ‘The frnit trees are few in 
number, and of an tuditlerent qua- 
lity, except the plantain, to which 
may be added the orange and maago, 
The areea, or betel nut, is also cnl- 
tivated under the name of iio, and 
used profusely both by Spaniards and 
natives, 

In the interior of the Philippines 
there are mines of gold and iren, bit 
they are little attended to; gold is 
also procured by washing the sand 
which flows in small streams from 
the mountains. ‘The gold mines at 
Paracale are worked, bat so ifdo- 
fently as searecly to defray the 
charges. Jn the mountains there is 
execHlent timber both for ship aud 
house building, and the bambeos 
are very long, some of them being 
as thiek asa man’s thigh. Of these 
the natives construct their houses, 
covering them with palin leaves. A 
little cotton is also raised for cloth- 
ing, and dyed with indigo, log wood, 
and the sced of the achiste tree. 
Wax, wild honey, amber, marble, 
tar, brimstone, aud many otlicr lesser 
ohbjeets, nay also be named aniong 
the commercial articles of these is- 
lands, ’ 

Yo their indigenous productions 
the Spaniards have added horses and 
horned eatile, which have multiplied 
so much that they run wild) among 
the monntains, without being claim- 
ed by any owner. From this fact we 
may conjecture that there are ne 
tigers, or any of the stronger carni- 
vorous animals, ‘The Spaniards also 
introduecd sheep, geese, grapes, figs, 
wheat, pepper, coffee, cocoa, sugar, 
tobaeco, and various sorts of plats, 
which have thriven remarkably well. 
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Among the curions birds found here 
are the swallows,which form the 
edible nests so highly esteemed by 
the Chinese; and the biche de mar, 
another Chinese delicaey, is also pro- 
cured on the sea coast. On the 
shores there are a great variety of 
shells, aud among the rest are cow- 
ries and the enormous Kima cockle, 
some of which will hold a gallon, 
and are used for vessels of holy water 
in the chnrehes. 

Notwithstanding the fertility of 
ihese islinds, they continuc ina very 
desolate state, when if ts considerca 
that they have becn colonized for 
nearly three centuries. The obstaeles 
to improvement are, the sloth of the 
fadiaus; and, it may be added, of 
the Spaniards—the hurricanes which 
sweep away and destroy the planta- 
tions, and the destruction caused by 
insects, rats, and other vermin, with 
which the country teems. Tolera- 
tion in respect to religion, and a few 
privileges granicd to the Chinese, 
wonld soon attract many thousands 
of that industrions nation, who would 
change the face of the country—but 
this liberal poliey is wholly repugnant 
to the Spanish notions of propricty. 

The native Indians carry on among 
themselves a barter for the differeut 
productions oftheir country, inwhich 
gold is the representation of value 
aud medium of exchange. ‘They 
carry on likewise a small trade with 
the Chinese and Malays of Borneo 
for flag-stones, copper, and articles 
of furniture; but their wants being 
few, the quantity required is insig- 
nificant. With respect to clothing, 
they go almost naked ; their rice they 
cook in a joint of green bamboo, and 
cat it off a leaf of the plantain tree. 

‘The early Spanish navigators, who 
visited the Philippines, framed ex- 
traordinary narratives regarding the 
origitial inhabitants, whom they di- 
vided into three elasses ; satyrs, nen 
with tails, and sea monsters. It is 
probable they found ouly two—ihe 
various tribes of Bisayan Indians, 
and the strange race of oriental ne- 
groes, who sill occupy the Papnan 
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Isles: the latter roamed the moun- 
tains ahnost in a state of nature, 
merely covering the fore part of the 
body with the bark of a tree, sub- 
sisting on roots and such animals as 
they ‘contd kill with the bow and 
arrow. They slept wherever they 
happened to be benighted, and ap- 
proached, in their manners and 
habits, extremely near to the beasts 
of the forest. The Spaniards have 
at last suceceded in domesticating 
and converting some of them to 
Christianity, in which they acqui- 
esce so long as they can get food 
without labour ; but if they are 
compelled to work for their subsist- 
ence they fly again to the mountains. 
The Spar: jards are of opinion that 
these negroes are the original in- 
habitants of the Philippines, and 
that the Bisayan Indians were fo- 
reign intruders, who never could en- 
tirely subdne the interior. At pre- 
sent ihe Papas are few, and their 
power limited; but their hatred to 
the Bisayans flourishes in all its pris- 
tine perfection, When the latter 
killa negro, it is customary for an- 
other to bind himsclf to his country- 
men by oath, that he will disappear, 
and will not return among them un- 
til he has killed three or four Bisa- 
yans. ‘To carry this purpose into 
execution he watches the Bisayan 
villages and the passes of the moun- 
tains, and if any unfortunately stray 
within his reach he murders them. 

Kesides the Tagala nation, which 
is principally found in the fsland of 
Luzon, there are several other races 
who inhabit these islands, who dif- 
fer considerably from each other in 
features, language, and the various 
relations of the social state. Such 
are the Pampangos, who reside to 
the north of Manilla, and the paint- 
ed races, termed by the Spaniards 
Pintados, who are by some reckoned 
a branch of the Bisayan tribe, and 
reluted to the ‘Fagala and Buggess 
races, while by others they are sup- 
voseed to be of the same origin as the 
odors. 

‘Vhe Indians whom the Spaniards 
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found in the Phihppines were of re- 
gular stature, an olive complexion, 
with flat noses, large eyes, and Jong 
hair. They all possessed some de- 
scription of government, and each 
tribe was distinguished by a distinet 
name; but from the similarity of 
their dress and manners they, pro- 
bably, had all the same origin. 

The chiefs are described as ae- 
quiring their dominion both by here- 
ditary descent. and by personal va- 
Jour, but their authority rarely ex- 
tended over more than one or two 
villages, and between neighbouring 
villages an everlasting warfare sub- 
sisted. The prisoners on each side 
were condemned to slavery, out of 
which arose three classes of people; 
the chiets or masters, the slaves, and 
those whom the chief had enfran- 
chised with their descendants, who 
are at this day termed Timavas, 
which properly signifies children of 
liberty. hi some places Indians 
were discovered whiter than others, 
the progeny probably of Chinese or 
Japanese, who had been wrecked on 
these coasts, and who had inter- 
married with the Indians; in parti- 
cular the tribe Igorrotes, or Ilocos, 
whose eyes have a Chinese shape. 

Among the Bisayans there is no 
written law, suits being decided by 
the {radiiion of old customs, or more 
frequently by the will of the strong- 
est. The rajah, or chief, with the 
assistance of some of the elders, re- 
gulates civil affairs; but in criminal 
cases the relations are accustomed 
to compound with the aggressor for 
a sum in gold, unless in cases of 
murder, when the law of retaliation 
is sanctioned. If the perpetrator 
happen to be of a different village, 
or tribe, all the community of which 
the deceased was a member make it 
a common cause, and numbers are, 
in consequeuce, killed and made 
slaves on both sides. A person sus- 
pected of theft is obliged to undergo 
the ordeal of drawing a stone from 
the bottom of a cauldron of boiling 
water, and if he fails is fined a cer- 
tain quantity of gold, the greater 
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part of which goes to the rajah or 
chief. Adultery is also punished 
by a pé« uniary fire, as is also dis- 
respeet to the elders; but for fraud, 
or usury, there is no infliction what- 
ever. 

In conformity to their customs 
they are permitted to have only one 
wile, but the principal persous have 
several concubines, who are usually 
slaves. As among certain tribes i 
Sumatra, the bridegroom in the Phi- 
lippines purchases his bride, and lre- 
quently by a previous serviee af se- 
veral years. Dining this probation 
it is incumbent on all the relations 
of the suitor to behave respecttully 
to the bride and her relations, as if 
any insult be oflered the marriage is 
annulled, which is always agrecable 
to the parents of the female, as hy 
that event they are enabled to dis- 
pose of her a second time. ‘The 
bridegroom, to console himself for 
his sufferings, as soon as his term of 
service ends, treats his wife as a slave. 
On her devolves all the laborious 
work for the maintcuance of the ta- 
mily, which, when coneluded, is re- 
warded by a beating from the his- 
band, who lives in idleness. 

The interest which the parents 
thus have in the disposal of their 
female children dooms them to.a lite 
of misery, and is in the highest de- 
gree repugnant to humanity and 
good morals. ‘The Spaniards en- 
deavoured to cffect its abolition, both 
by reyal edicts, and by the influcuce 
of the clergy; but such is the adhe- 
sion of custom among barbarians, as 
yet without suecess. ‘The marriage 
ecremony is performed by the inmmo- 
lation of a hog, which, with many 
grimaccs, is slain by a_ priestess. 
After this she bestows benedictious, 
and an old woman having prescuted 
the company with some tuvod, the 
ceremony is concluded with dane- 
ing, drinking, feasting, and many 
obscenities. 

The missionarics complain, that 
even the Indian converts persuade 
the others not to be baptized, that 
they may escape tribute and imn- 
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posts, which are, notwithstanding, 
very moderate. ‘The custom of one 
tribe reveuging the murder of an in- 
dividual on the whole tribe of the 
criminal, likewise very much im- 
pedes conversion and civilization ; 
for from this results a necessity to 
the weakest tribes of changing their 
residence, or forming a confederacy 
with others. Tn sneh cases the bap- 
tized Indians must follow those who 
are nut converted, and remove to a 
distance [rom the missionaries; be- 
sides which, they are exposed to 
coustant hostilities from their pagan 
associates. 

The ‘Ta-gala, or the Gala lan- 
guage, is among the Philippines 
what the Malayn is in the Malay 
Ishinds, or the THindostani in Hin- 
dostan Proper. There are six dia- 
lects in the Island of Luzon, and 
two in Atton, Some of these are 
eurrent in several islands, but the 
most gencral are the Tagala and Bi- 
saya; the last of which is very gross 
and barbarous, but the other more 
refined and polished, and ithas been 
cultivated by the Spanish missiona- 
rics. The alphabet consists of 17 
letters, three of which are vowels 
and 14 consonants, The Tagala 
charaeters are still used in Comin- 
tan, and in general among the Ta- 
galas, who have embraced Christi- 
anity. ‘The idioms of this language 
are rendered so complex by a va- 
ricty of artifices, that it becomes 
quite Impossible for a person who 
understands all the onginal words of 
a sentence, either to recognize them 
individually, or comprehend the 
meaning of the waole, 

The ancient religious traditions of 
the ‘Tagala race, their genealogies, 
and the feats of their gods and he- 
roes, are earefuily preserved in his- 
torical poems and songs; froin which, 
in gencral, the whole substance of 
eastern history must be gleaned. 
These original memorials of the race, 
fhe Spanish missionaries have with 
pious care endeavoured to extirpate, 
and haye employed themselves sc- 
dulously in composing — religions 
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tracts, both in prose and verse, in the 
Tagala language, with the hope of 
supplanting the remains of national 
and pagan antiquity. Many psalms 
and hymns, aud even some of the 
Greek dramas composed by Diony- 
sius Areopagita, have in tlis man- 
ner been translated into the ‘Tagala 
Janguage. 

‘The other dialects of the different 
tribes of the Philippines are many 
and various, so that the inhabitants 
of one province are not intelligible 
to those of auother; yet, notwith- 
standing this complexity, it appears 
from their constrietion, that they 
are all derivatives from one parent 
auguage. ‘The prepositions and 
pronouns are said to be nearly the 
same in allof them; the numerical 
characters to differ but little, and 
they have many words in com- 
mon, of exactly the saine strueture. 

In their religions eeremonies the 
Bisayans use neither idols nor tem- 
ples, their sacritiees being offered in 
arboms which they raise tor that 
purpose ; ner have they any external 
niddress of adoration to their gods. 
They have priestesses, whom they 
term babailonas, or catalonas, to 
whom the function belongs of per- 
forming the sacrifice. Taking a 
lanee in her hands, with extiavagant 
gestures she works herself up to 
a frenzy, muttering unintelligible 
words, whieh are received as pro- 
phetic—she then picrecs a hog with 
alanee; and, having distributed the 
carcase among the byestanders, the 
ceremony is closed with dancing and 
drinking. ‘These sacrifices are ol- 
fered alike to evil spirits and to the 
qnanes of their ancestors; the latter 
of whom they are taught to believe 
inhahit very large trees, rocks of a 
fantastic appearance, or any other 
natnral object, varsing in respect to 
magnitude or formation trom the 
usnal conrse. OF this their con- 
viction is so strong, that they never 
pass objects of tins description with- 
out ashing leave of their imaginary 
juhabitants. ‘They have many other 
superstitions, one of which is the 
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Patianac. This is a spirit or ideal 
being, whose employment and 
amusement consists in pr wenting, 
by a method peculiar to itself, the 
delivery of a woman in labour. To 
counteract the malignity of this 
demon, the husband, having made 
fast the door, strips off his clothes, 
lights a fire, and arming himself with 
a sword, flourishes it, furiously about 
until the woman is delivered. ‘The 
Tighalang is another objeet of their 
apprehension, and is described as a 
phantom whieh assnmes a variety of 
uncouth and monstrous shapes, and 
interposes its authority to preveut 
the converfed Indians trum perform- 
ing the duties of religion. 

‘These and other superstitions for- 
merly had an extensive influence, 
and are still extolled by impostors, 
who find their account in recom- 
mending such absurdities as pa- 
naceas for illness and misfortune. 
Such also is the imbecility of In- 
dians, that although they believe 
these customs are sinful, and by no 
means give entire credit to their ef- 
ficacy, yet they praetise them, think- 
ing chance may effect something in 
their favour, The Spanish mission- 
aries have also found them but su- 
perficial Christians, and more in- 
fluenced by a dread of power, than 
by any religions impressions, or ra- 
tional piety. ‘Their manners and re- 
higions notions correspond, m many 
particulars, with those of the inland 
Sumatrans. 

The Bisayan Tudians do not be- 
licve there is any future state of re- 
ward or punishment; but they ac- 
knowledge the immortality of the 
sou], and express an apprehension 
of mischief from the spirits of the 
deceased, who they suppose retain 
all ihe wants ineident to them while 
on earth. Vor this reason they place 
on the tomb clothes, amis, and 
food ; and, on the fourth day, when 
the funeral ceremony is performed, 
a vacant seat is left at the table for 
the deceased, whom they believe ta 
be actnally present, although not 
perceptible. To verify this fact, 
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sand is strewed on the floor, on 
which the prints of the feet of the 
defunct are asserted to be seen ; 
and, in order to deprecate hts sup- 
posed wrath, eatables are offered to 
him—fear and superstition forming 
the basis of the Bisayan charac- 
ter. 

Magellan, whose ship first cirenm- 
navigated the globe, on the day of 
St. Lazarus, in A. D. 1521, diseo- 
vered a great many islands which 
he named the Archipelago ol St. 
Lazarns; and on Easter-day he ar- 
rived at the Island of Magindanao, 
Several voyages were subsequently 
undertaken by the Spaniards, for the 
purpose of taking possession of these 
islands; buat nothing was effected 
until 1564, when, in consequence of 
orders from Philip UT. of Spain, a 
fleet was dispatehed trom Mexico 
under Miguel Lopez de Legaspi, 
which arrived at the Philippines in 
February, 1565, and first stopped at 
Zebu, which was soon wholly sub- 
dued. 

In 1570, a fleet sailed from the 
Island of Panay for Luzon, when, 
after several engagements with the 
rajahs of the country, who appear 
to have been principally Malays, 
they effected a settlement at the 
mouth of the Manilla River. dn 
1571, Legaspi in person sailed to 
Luzon, and entering the river ou 
the 10th of May, took possession of 
the town of Manilla, whieh he con- 
stituted the eapital of the Spanish 
possessions tn the Philippines. Le 
atterwards sent detachments to dif- 
ferent parts of the island, accom- 
panied by friars, without whose as- 
sistance little progress would have 
been made in the reduetion of tlie 
island. Didereut establishments were 
in consequence fixed on the sea- 
coast; but to the last the interior 
has never been either subdued or 
explored. In 1572, several Chinese 
junks arrived with mercnandize, and 
many of that nation settled on the 
{slaud of Larzon, much against the 
inclination of the Spaniards, who 
repeatedly expeiled them; and in 
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this year Legaspi, the first viccroy 
of the Philippines, died. 

In 1574, the existence of the co- 
lony was endangered by an attack 
trom Limahon, a great Chinese pi- 
rate, who arrived with 62 jumks; bit 
alter many bloady engagements he 
was expelled, and great part of his 
army destroyed. "Towards the con- 
clnsion of the 36th centnry, a cou- 
siderable and open trade was carricd 
on wilh Japan; the natives of which, 
very dillerent from those at present, 
navigated all over the Isastern Seas, 
and brought cargoes of the richest 
merehandize to Maniila, both for 
the consumption of the settlement 
and for the export frade to Acapnico, 
The Japanese mpcror,'Vayeosuma, 
even wished to be aeknowledged 
King of Manilla, but without sue- 
cess. ‘Phrough the medinin of this 
commerce several friars were intro- 
duced into dapan, for the propaga- 
tion of the Roman Catholic religion. 
At the saine period the hing of 
Cambodia sent the governor of the 
Philippines a present of two cle- 
phanis, and solicited his assistance 
against the King of Siam. In 1596 
cominercve flourished. and an inter- 
course subsisted with China, Java, 
tue Coast of Coromandel, and 
Mevico, 

In 1590, the Spaniards attacked 
the Island of Sooloo, named by thei 
Jolo, but were repulsed with great 
slauvhter; wor could they even make 
any impression on the Svoloo pit 
rafts, who have for nearly three ecn- 
tnrics been the scourge of the Phi- 
Nippines, and still continue so. 
When the Duteh established them- 
selves in India, a war commenced 
between them and the Spaniards, 
which lasted nearly half a century, 
By the year A.D. 1689,the number of 
Chinese on these islands had in- 
creased to 30,000, most of them ser 
tled as cultivators in Calamba and 
Binan. The Spaniards appear alwevs 
to have been jealous of them, and 
hostile to their residence, although 
the most industrious of their sub- 
jects. In 1639, ix consequence of 
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some disaffection, real or imaginary, 
the Spaniards commenced a war 
against them, and made so dreadlul 
a havock, that in a short time they 
were reduced to 7000, who surrei- 
dered at discretion. During this 
disturbance the native Indians re- 
mained nenter, having a greater ha- 
tred to the Chinese, than even that 
whieh possessed them against the 
Spaniards. In 1662 Manilla was 
threatened with an invasion from 
Coxinga, a great Chinese pirate, 
who had subdued Formosa, and ex- 
pelled the Duteh; but it was never 
carried into effect. 

A.D. 1757, the viceroy of the Phi- 
Hippines dispatched all the Chinese 
to their own country; and, in order 
to prevent their future establishment 
m the Archipelago, he appropriated 
the quarter of St. Fernando for the 
reception of such Chinese as should 
come on commercial pursnits, and 
made regulations for their re-em- 
barkation in good time, with the ex- 
ception of such as had been convert- 
ed to the Christian religion, who 
were permitted to remain and apply 
themselves to the cultivation of the 
land. 

tn 1762 Manilla was attacked by 
a British fleet and army under Ad- 
miral Cornish and General Draper, 
which arrived on the 22d of Septcm- 
ber; and, alter a short siege, stormed 
the walls on the 5th of October. The 
archbishop, who acted as governor, 
was admitted to a capitulation on 
the 6th of Uctober, when, to prevent 
a general plunder of the city, he 
agreed to pay the conquerors four 
millions ef dollars in different ways ; 
but of this little more than half a 
million was ever received. Ry the 
terms of the capituiation the whole 
of the islands were surrendered; but 
in the remote provinces the Spa- 
niards maintained their independ- 
enee, and the British foree was 
searccly sufiicient to garrison the 
town, lar less*to snbdue the country. 
Skirmishes and sinall actions conti- 
nucd to occur between the Spaniards 
and the British, in which the latter 
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were joined by the Chinese scittlers, 
In many districts the Indians rose 
on the Spaniards, and great confu- 
sion prevailed until the 23d Jnly, 
1763, when an English frigate ar- 
rived with the armistice; but Ma- 
nilla was not conclusively delivered 
up until March, 1764. 

Since that period the Spanish co- 
lonies in these truitfn) istands have 
not been disturbed by any European 
enemies, alihough frequently threat- 
ened with invasion from the British 
settlements iu India. Besides Ma- 
nilla, and the larger establishments 
on Luzon, they have many smaller 
setilements seattered over the islands 
to the south; but such is the weak- 
ness of the Spanish government, that 
they have never been able to protect 
them against the attacks of a few 
despicable pirate vessels. For two 
centuries past the piratical cruizers 
from Magindanao and Suvloo have 
been plundering the coast of the Phi- 
lippines, capturing vessels, pillaging 
villages, burning towns, massacreing 
some of the inhabitants, and carry- 
ing others into slavery; in which un- 
fortunate list are ineluded a very 
great number ot the clergy, both 
Spaniards and Indians. Although 
unable to defend them, such is the 
jealousy of the Spaniards, tbat they 
do not allow the natives to possess 
arms, iron of every sort being a royal 
monopoly. Jt is asserted also that 
the aleades purchase from the pirates 
the very slaves they have captured 
on their own islands, which saves 
them the trouble of carrying them 
away for sale. In Feb. 1809, the 
Spanish goverrment of the Philip- 
pines published a deelaration of their 
adherence to lerdinand VII. and 
opered their ports to the British; 
sinee which time a brisk trade has 
subsisted, although considerably in- 
jured by the revolutionary warfare 
in Mexico. (Zuniga, Sonnerat, Ley- 
den, Marsden, Peyrouse, Forrest, ce.) 

Prue wanna.—-A town in the pro- 
vince of Lahore, situated in the 
doab of the Sutuleje and Beyah ri- 
vers 8. E, from Jallinder. ‘This isa 
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large walled town, situated in a fer- 
tile country, producing wheat, grain 
mote, mongh, oord, and sugar-cane. 
In the neighbourhvod coarse cloths 
of various sorts are manufactured. 
(11th Register, Sc.) 

PILLIBEET.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, district of Bareily, 33 
miles N. E. from Bareily. Lat. 28°. 
39°.N. Long. 79°. 45’. E. During 
the Rohillah government this place 
was an emporiitm of commerce, and 
was greatly augmented by Ilafez 
Rehmut, who built a spacious pettah 
four miles in cireumfercnee. Its 
staples are saul, sissoo, and fir tim- 
bers, sugars, and coarse cloths; and 
from the mountains of Almora arc 
imported borax, pitch, drngs, wax, 
and honey. After its acquisition by 
the Nabob of Oude its commerce 
was annihilated; but, since its ecs- 
sion to the British, has greatly re- 
vived. (Franklin, ¥e.) 

PitLtere.—A_ small town in the 
district of Gurrumeundah, 95 miles 
W.N. W. from Madras. Lat. 18°. 
320 NY" Lone. 79°. 5’. E. 

PrxaGRa.—A town in the Barra- 
mahal Province, 95 miles FE. by 8. 
trom Seringapatam. Lat. 12°. 6’. 
N. Long. 78°. 8’. N. 

PINDTSRUK, (or Pintara). — A 
small village in the Gujrat Peninsula, 
situated on a sandy plain, extending 
about two miles from the sea-shore, 
near tiie south-western extremity of 
the peninsula. 

In the vicinity is a spring of pink- 
coloured water, celebrated among 
the natives as a place of pilgrimage. 
This spring gives its name to the vil- 
lage, Which is inhabited only by a 
tew religious persons, who subsist on 
the bounty of the numerous pilgrims, 
As this villuge lies in the direct road 
to Dwaraca, persons resorting to’ that 
fane take the opportunity of bathing 
in the pink-coloured stream, and 
thereby purifying themselves. The 
spring is within high water mark ; by 
which cireumstance it is kept con- 
stantly clean. The adjacent lands 
along the coast are much impreg- 
nated with iron, which may account 
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for the colour and minéral qualities 
ofthe spring. In the neichbourhood 
are many large tanks. Phe village 
belongs to the Jam of Noanagur. 
(Macmurdo, $e.) 

Pinpar River.—A sinall river in 
Northern Hindostan, in the province 
of Serinagur, which afterwards joins 
the Alucananda, forniing ihe saered 
confluence of Carnaprayaga. 

Pre.ey, (Pipali)—A small town 
in the province of Orissa, district of 
Mohurbunge, situated on the Sn- 
bunreecka River, 22 miles N. ES. from 
Balasore. Lat. 21°, 42. N. Long. 


About the iniddle of the 17th cen- 
tury this was a great resort of Iu- 
ropean trade, from whence the Dutch 
shipped xmuualiy 2000 tons of salt. 
The first permission obtained by the 
English from the Mogul emperors to 
trade with Bengal was restrieted to 
this place, now almost unknown. 
Since that period, the floods having 
washed away great part of the town, 
ani formed a dangerous bar in the 
river, the merehauts have removed 
to Balasore. 

Pipty.—A town in the province 
of Orissa. district of Cuttaek, 30 
miles sonth from the town ef Cut- 
tack. [int.26°.8" N. Long. 86°. 5’. E. 

Pipioun, ( Pippalavati ).—A town 
and large inud furt in the Maharatia 
territories. in the province of Khan- 
desh, 31 miles \. BE. from Boorhan- 
poor, Lat. 219. 44°N. 0 Long. 76°. 
30. E. 

Pirnsta—A fown tributary to 
the Afghan sovereigns of Cabul, 
in the province of Lahore, 55 miles 
cast fromm the Indus. Lat. 82°. 25’. 
N. (ote. 71°. 48'.4K. 

Pitr’sSrrairs.— The straits which 
separate the islands of Salwatty and. 
Battanta, situated at the western @x- 
tremity of Papua, or New Guinea. 
In length they are about 30 miles, 
by six the mean width, 

PLassty,( Palasi).—A town in the 
provinee of Benegal, district of Nud- 
dea, 30 miles south from Moorshed- 
abad. Lat. 23°.45'.N. Long2ss°. 
15’. £. 
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The batile of Plassey, which de- 
eided the fate of Bengal, and ulti- 
mately of India, was fought on the 
23d June, 1757. The British forees, 
under Colonel Clive, consisted of 900 
Europeans, 100 topasses, and 2000 
sepoys, With eight six-poundeis, aid 
two howitzers. The nabob’s army, 
if such a rabble deserve the nunic, 
was estimated at 50,000 foot, and 50 
pieces of cannon, besides about 40 
Frenchmen, fugitives trom Chandcr- 
nagore. 

Posey (or Nassav) Istes, (Pulo 
Paggi).--The Poggy or Nassau 
islands form part of a chaiu, which 
lic off the whole length of the west 
coast of Sumatra, at the distance of 
20 or 30 leagues. ‘The north extre- 
mity of the Northern Poggy is situ- 
ated in Lat.2° 18’. 8. and the south- 
ern extremity of the must southern 
island in Lat. 3°. 16.8. The two 
are separated from each other by 
a very Narrow passage called See 
Cockup, in Lat. 2°. 40.8. and Long. 
100°. 38’. E. which affords very sate 
anchorage for ships. 

The face of the country is rongh 
and irregular, consisting of high and 
precipitous mountains, covered with 
trees to their summits, among which 
are the species called puhn, fit for 
the largest masts. ‘The woods in 
their present state are quite imper- 
vions. The sago trce grows here in 
plenty, and is the chief food of the 
inhabitants, who do not cultivute 
rice. The cocoa nut tree and the 
bamboo, and also a great variety of 
frnits, such as mangostecns, - pine- 
apples, plantains, &e. are fonnd 
here. The wild animals are the 
large red deer, hogs, and several 
kinds of monkeys; but there are 
neither buflaloes, goats, nor tigers. 
Fish are procured in great plenty, 
and with pork constitute the fa- 
vourite food of the natives. The 
shell of the nautilus is olten driven 
on shore empty, but the natives say, 
they have never yet caught the nau- 
tilus fish alive in the shell. 

Notwithstauding the proximity of 
these islands to Sumatra, the inha- 
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bifants and their language have no 
resemblance whatever to the Suina- 
trans, but a very strong one to the 
natives of the South Sea Islands. 
Near the entrance of the Straits of 
See Cocknp (Si Kakap) on the 
Northern Island, are a few houses 
inhabited by Malays from Fort 
Marlborongh, who reside here for 
the purpose of building large boats, 
on account of the plenty of timber. 
The natives are but few, divided 
into small tribes, cach tribe oceupy- 
ing a small river, and living in one 
village, Onthe Northern Pogzy are 
seven villages, and on the Sonthern 
five; the aggregate number of inha- 
bitauts not exceeding 1400, the m- 
terior being uninhabited. 

Their clothing consists of a piece 
of coarse cloth made of ihe bark of 
a tree. Their stature is generally 
under five feet and a half; their 
complesion a light brown, or copper 
colour, ike the Malays. The use 
of betel is unknown among them, 
but the enstom of tattooing the skin 
universal. ‘They have no mictals ex- 
cept such as they procnre from Su- 
matra. The greatest length of their 
war canocs is 65 feet; breadth five 
feet; depth three feet and a half; 
wd their weapons bows and arrows. 

The natives of these islands do 
not appear to have any form of reli- 
gious worship, and do not practise 
cirenmecision. When asked from 
whenee they originally came, they 
reply, from the sun. Murder is pn- 
nishable among them by retaliation. 
In cases of adultery the injured hus- 
band has a right to seize the effects 
of the paramour; aud sometimes he 
punishes his wife by cutting off her 
hair. ‘Phe custoins they follow i 
their mode of disposing of their dead 
resemble those of the Otahcitans. 

Jn 1783, the sen of a rajah of 
one of these islands came over to 
Sumatra, on a visit of curiosity, and 
seenicd to be an intelligent man. 
He appeared acquainted with seve- 
ral of the constellations, and gaye 
names cf the Pleiades, Scorpion, 
Great Bear, and Orion’s Belt; and 
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understood the distinction betwixt 
fixed and wandering stars. Hic par- 
ticularly noticed Venus, which he 
named the planet of the evening. 
Sumatra he named Seraihu, and 
said, that as to religion, the rajahs 
alone prayed, and sacrificed hogs and 
fowls. In the first instance they 
address themselves to the Power 
above the sky; next to those in the 
moon, Who are inale and female ; 
aud lastly, to that evil being, whose 
residence is below the earth, and is 
the cause of earthquakes. 

The dialects of Neas and_ the 
Poggy Isles, the inhabitants of the 
latter of which are tenned Manta- 
way by the Malays, lave probably 
greater pretensions to origiuality 
than any of the dialects of Sumatra, 
but resemble the Batta more than 
any other language. 
den, Leyden, Sc.) 

Poin? PaLmiras.—A sniall town 
situated on the sea-coast of the pro- 
vince of Orissa, district of Cuttack. 
Lat. 20°. 45’. N. Long. 879. 5’. E. 
In favourable weather Bengal pilot 
schyoners for the River Hooghly are 
freguently met with as soon as this 
cape is passed. 

Point pe GatLe.—A_ fortified 
town in the Island of Ceylon, where 
it ranks the third im eonseqnence ; 
situated 60 miles south from Co- 
Jumbo. Lai. 6° N. Long. 80°. 15'.E. 

The hiurborr is spacious, particn- 
Jarly the onter road. ‘ihe inner har- 


hour is secure during a great part of 


the year; but winds from a particu- 
lar quarter are requisite to carry 
vessels out. Ships ontward-bound 
from Lnrope generally come in sight 
of the first land at Dondrahend, the 
southern promontory of Ceylon, and 
make Poiut de Galle the first har- 
bour. There is no regular rainy 
season here, but trom its situation 
at the extremity of the island it has 
a share of the rain of cach cuvast, 
which falls in oecasional storms at 
every season of the year. More 
rain, however, falls between No- 
vember aud Pebruary than at any 
other time. 

2B iS 
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Point de Galle is an old Dutch 


fort, very much out of repair. Not 
above six Luglish families reside 


here constantly; but occasionally, 
when the homeward-bound fleet is 
assembled here, a much greater 
number is collected. ‘The peitah, 
or native town, is exteusive, and the 
houses superior to those at Trinco- 
malé; in respect to trade it ranks 
next to Columbo. Fisheries to a 
considerable exteut are earried on 
here, and the fish dried and cnred 
for exportation to the Contincat of 
India. Arrack, oil, pepper, cotton, 
and cardamums, also form a part of 
itsexports. Ciimamon is also grown 
here, but not in sneh quantities as 
about Columbo; in flavonr it is 
much the same, One of the Last 
India ships touches here annually, 
to earry off what cinnamon is pre- 
pared for exportation, 

Near the tort a colony of Chinese 
is established by government as gfar- 
deners, for the purpose of raising’ 
vegetables, in which their patience 
has at last succeeded, aiter that of 
Ruropeans had failed. They culti- 
vate escuicnt yegetables of various 
sorts, and have also thriving planta- 
tions of sngar-cane. ‘The mutton 
here is indifferent; but the beef, 
poultry, bread, and fish, are excel- 
lent. Phe travelling distance from 
Cohtmbo, in a palanquin, is 72 
mules. 

At Betlegam, about 20 miles 8.0. 
from Point de Galle, is u eclebrated 
Buddhist temple, in which is a figure 
of Buddha recu:nbent. Lira corner 
is another figure, seated on a cobra 
capella snake coiled ap, the hood of 
which forms a canopy over his head. 
There is also a gigantic four-handed 
fizure of Vishnu, of a dark blue co- 
lour, and the walls within are co- 
vered with painted figures of Bud- 
dha. About two miles froin the 
temple of Bellegam there isa large 
fragment of a rock, on which is 
sculptured a figure 12 tect high, 
culled by the country peuple tie 
Cotia Rajab. The Portngueze ob- 
taincd possession of Point de Galle 
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Graham, Lord Valentia, Bruce, §c-) 

Point Pepro.—The northern ex- 
tremity of the Island of Ceylon. 
Lat. 4°. 52’. N. Long. 80°. 25’. E. 
The passage from Negapatam, in 


the province of Tanjore, to Point | 


Pedro, is made usually in a tew 
hours. The Dutch formerly had a 
sinall fort here. 

PoLtoor.—A town in the Car- 
natic, 77 miles $.W. trom Madras. 
Lat. 12°. 30’. N. Long. 799. 15, E. 

PoLo.—A small island, one of the 
Philippines, situated off the west 
coast of Luzon, or Lucouia, about 
the 15th degree of north latitude. 
In length it may be estimated at 
25 miles, by three the average 
breadth. 

PoLoonsHan.—A town and dis- 
trict tributary to the Nizam, in the 
province of Hyderabad, 70 miles 
N.W. from Rajahmundry. Lat. 17°. 
35’. N. Long. 81° 10". E. 

This place is situated in a rich 
and luxuriant valley, about, four 
miles wide. ‘The fort is a square of 
about 300 yards, and has a large 
round tower at cach angle. ‘The 
rainpart is faced with masonry, and 
is surrounded by a deep dry ditch. 
It is well covered by a glacis, and 
may be considered as a place of 
some strength. ‘The town is above 
two wiles in circumference, and is 
very populous, but consists of poor 
Telinghy huts. The valley is sur- 
rounded on all sides by lofty ranges 
of mountains, the passes through 
which are the only accesses to Po- 
loonshah. ‘There is here a manu- 
factory of matchlocks, jinjalls, spears, 
sabres, and other weapons, and the 
rajah has a train of six brass field 
pieecs. (Blunt, Sc.) 

PotyGan’s ‘Terrirory.—A_  dis- 
trict in the Southern Carnatic, sitn- 
ated principally between the 10th 
and 11th degrees of north latitude. 
Yo the north it is bounded by Tri- 
chinopoly; on the south by Mara- 
was and Madura; on the cast it has 
‘'anjore and the sca; and on the 
west Dindigul. Although this coun- 
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so early as 1517, (Percival, M. y 


try has acquired the distinctive ap- 
pellation of the Polygar ‘Territory, 
the name is net pecuiiar to it, being 
common to every native chief 
throughout the south of India. 

The polygars are inilitary chief- 
tains of different degrees of power 
and consequence, wlio bear a strong 
af~nity to the zemindars of the 
North--rn Circars. ‘Those whose pol- 
lams, or estates, are sitnated in the 
froutier and jungly part of the coun- 
try, are represented to have been 
for the most part leaders of banditti, 
or freebooters, who, as is not un- 
common m Asia, had afterwards 
been entrusted with the police of 
the country. Some of them trace 
their descent from the ancient ra- 
jahs, or from those who held high 
offices of trust under the Llindoo 
government, and reecived allow- 
ances in laud or money for the sup- 
port of a budy of horse and foot on 
the feudal principle. 

Other polygars had been renters 
of districts, or revenue officers, who 
had revolted in times of public dis- 
turbariec,and usurped the possession 
of lands, to which they were con- 
stantly adding by suceessive en- 
croachments, when the ruling power 
happeued to be weak and inefficient. 
The heads of villages, when favoured 
by the natural strength of the coun- 
try, trequently assumed the name 
and character of polygars, and kept 
up their military retainers and no~ 
minal oflicers of state, exercising in 
this contracted sphere many of the 
essential powers of sovereignty. 

The amount of the tnbute which 
they paid to the Soubahdars of the 
Carnatic was wholly disproportioned 
to their revenues; but more was 
eonstautly extorted by the officers of 
government under the names of fines 
and presents, which was a perpetual 
souree of violence and distraction, 
Durimg the periods of public cala- 
mity, they retaliated upon the ia- 
boh’s officers and the peaceable in- 
habitants of the government villages, 
those ucts of indefinite and oppress- 
ive authority, which were committed 
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on themselves. Hence the British 
rovernment were repeatedly bur- 
dened with large armaments to sub- 
duc these fendatories, imvolving 
heavy disbursements froin the public 
revenne, and severe loss of lives. 

The principal pollams, or polygar 
estates, arc those of Shevaguuga, 
Ramnad, Manapara, Madura, and 
Nattam. ‘lhe two first were perma- 
nently assessed in 1803, at the same 
time as those of 'Tinevelly; and the 
rest were soon afterwards settled in 
perpetuity. T'rom this period the 
tribute of the polygars, although in- 
creased, has been punetually paid ; 
no blood has been shed, or money 
expended in military operations 
against them, and the surronnding 
districts have enjoyed tranquillity 
under the revival of the ancient sys- 
tein of village police. 

This territory is not so well wa- 
tered, or in so high a state of eulti- 
vation, as the adjacent province of 
Tanjore; but the soil is naturally 
very fertile, and-the agriculture, 
from the steadiness of government, 
progressively improving. There are 
no rivers of any considerable mag- 
nitude ; the chief towns are, Nattam, 
Manapar, Veramally, Pudneotty, 
Cottapatam, and ‘Tondi. ‘The dis- 
trict is now comprehended in the 
collectorship of Dindigul. (5th Ie- 
port, Lord Valentia, §.) 

Poxarum.—A town in the Car- 
natic, 55 miles S.W. from Pondi- 
cherry. Lat. 11°. 26’. N. Long. 79°, 
20’. Li. 

PonpDicuHeERRy, (Puducheri). — A 
city on the sea-coast of the Carnatic, 
ouce the most splendid European 

~ settlement in India, bnt now greatly 
reduced. Lat. 11° 56’. N. Long. 
79°. 58’. E. 

This place stands on a sandy plain 
not far from the sea-shore, producing 
only palm trees, millet, and few 
herbs ; but the surrounding district 
produces cotton and a little rice. 
Upon the whole, however, it is better 
situated than Madras, as during the 
S.W. monsoon, which is the season 
of nayal warfare, it is to windward, 

2% 2 
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an advantage they Freneh experi- 
enced the benefit of dnring the hard- 
contested wars of last century. 

Pondicherry has no natural advan- 
tages as a commercial town, and 
when it ceased to be the capital of 
the French possessions, it soon fell 
to decay. On acconnt of the loug 
continuance of the late war, the 
Freneh inhabitants were reduced to 
the utmost distress; und being un- 
able, from poverty, to repair their 
honses, the appearance of the town 
has sullered very much—and for the 
destruction of its fortifications, it is 
indebted to the policy of its own go- 
verninent, 

In 1758 the French government, 
confiding in the great force sent out 
under M. Lally, ordered him to de- 
stroy and dismantle all the British 
fortifications that might fall into his 
power, which he executed praeti- 
cally when he captured Fort St. Da- 
vid. A heavy retribution followed 
when Pondicherry was taken by Co- 
lonel Coote, in 1761. On this oeea- 
sion the lortifieations were levelled, 
and the diteh filled up by the removal 
of the glacis into it, and from this de- 
striction it has never coinpletely re- 
covered. 

The French power in India was 
but of short duration, but remark- 
ably brilliant while it lasted. It 
commenced under the government 
of M. Dupleix in 1749, and was ex- 
tingmshed by the surrender of Pon- 
dicherry in 1761; but the beginning 
of the colony has a much earlier 
date. 

The French first adventured to 
Fadia in 1601, when two ships were 
fitted out from St. Maloes, under the 
ecominand of the Sieur Bardalicu, 
which were wrecked next year 
among the Maldives Isles without 
reaching their destination. Tu 1604 
Henry IV. incorporated the first 
French Hast India Company with a 
charter for 15 years. In 1672 the 
French, under M. Martin, purehased 
from the King of Visiapoor (Beja- 
poor) a village on the coast called 
Pondicherry, with a small tract ad- 
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jacent, where he effected a settle- 
ment, which soon became populous, 
from the distracted state of the nceigh- 
bouring countries. In 1693 the 
Dntch took Pondicherry, which they 
retained until the peace of Ryswick, 
in 1697, when they were obliged to 
restore it with the fortifications great- 
ly improved. 

On the 26th Angust, 1748, Admi- 
ral Boscawen besieged Pondicherry 
with an army composed of 3720 EKu- 
ropeans, 800 topasses, and 2000 se- 
poys; and, on the 6th October, was 
compelled to raise the siege, having 
lost in the course of it 1065 In- 
ropeans. ‘The French garrison con- 
sisted of 1800 Enropeaus aid 3000 
sepoys. M. Dupleix acted as go- 
vernor during this siege, having been 
appointed in 1742; in 1754 he was 
removed from the government. M. 
Lally landed at this settlement on 
the 28th Feb. 1758, whcn an active 
war eusned between the French and 
British forces, which ended in the 
total ruin of the French and their 
adherents. Pondicherry surrendered 
to the British army under Colonel 
Coote on the 16th Jan. 1761, after a 
long and strict blockade. The total 
nuinber of Enropean military taken 
in the town, including services at- 
tached to the troops, was 2072; the 
civil inhabitants were 381; the artil- 
lery fit for service were 500 pieces 
of cannon, and 100 mortars and ho- 
witzers. The ammunition, arms, 
weapons, and inilitary stores, were 
im equal abundance. 

At the peace of 1763 this fortress 
was restored to the French Kast In- 
dia Company, with the fortifications, 
in a very dilapidated condition; but, 
hy great exertions and the skill of 
the Freneh engineers, they were 
again considerably strengthened. In 
Oct. 1778 it surrendered to the army 
uuder Sir Hector Monro after an 
obstinate defence, highly honourable 
tu the governor, MM. de Bellecombe. 
Vhe garrison consisted of 3060 men, 
uf whom 900 were Europeans; the 
besieging army amounted to 10,500 
nicn, of whoni 1500 were Evropeans, 
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At the peace of 1783 it again de- 
volved to the French, but, on the 
breaking out of hostilities, surren- 
dered to the British army on the 
23d August, 1793. Qn this occasion 
the garrison consisted of 900 sol- 
diers, and 1500 armed inhabitants. 

It was restored at the peace of 
Amiens, at which period the inha- 
bitants were cstimated at 25,000, 
the revenue at 40,000 pagodas per 
annum, and the extent of sea coast 
five miles. On this event Buona- 
parte seems to have formed expec- 
tations of raising it to its ancient 
splendour, otherwise he would not 
have sent out an establishment of 
such magnitude as arrived under 
General de Caen. ‘his consisted 
of seven generals, a proportional 
number of inferior officers, and 1400 
regular troops, including a body 
suard of 80 horse; in addition to 
which they brought 100,0001. in spe- 
cic—the whole evidently intended 
for a much wider field of action than 
the coufined territory of Pondicherry 
afforded. Whatever were lis plans 
they were all frustrated by the short 
duration of the peace, as Pondicherry 
Was again occupied by the British 
in 1803; but the French admiral, 
LLinois, haying the earliest intelli- 
gence, escaped with his ships. 

The system of policy adopted by 


. the French from the beginning vio- 


lated the customs and prejndices of 
the natives. M. Dupleix destroyed 
their temples; M. Lally forced them 
to work in the trenches, and to do 
other military duty repugnant to 
their caste; and the French govern- 
ment had prohibited the residence of 
a single family which was not Christ- 
jan within its boundaries, To this 
intolerant and interfering spirit, in a 
considerable degrec, must be attri- 
buted the decline of the French 
power, and to a contrary system the 
elevation of the British on ils ruins. 

‘fravelling distance from Madras, 
100 miles; trom Scriugapatam, 260; 
from Hyderabad, 452; trom Delhi, 
1400; trom Caleutta. 1130; from 


Nagpoor, 773; from Poonah, 707. 
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(Lord Valentia, Orme, Macpherson, 
Rennel, §c.) 

Pontiana.—A Dutch settlement 
on the west coast of the Island of 
Borneo. Lat. 3°. 8S. Long. 109°. 
3U’. E. 

The Dutch East India Company 
obtained possession of Landak and 
Sneeadana, on the Istand of Bornco, 
by a grant from the King of Bautam, 
to whose crown they were appen- 
dages. In the year 1778 he ccded 
the entire property of them to the 
Duteh East India Company, which 
took immediate possession of them, 
and erected a sinall fort called Pon- 
tiana situated on a river then named 
Lava, but now by Europeans Pon- 
tiana. (Stavorinus and Notes, $c.) 

PooLtserPoor.—A town in the 
Nabob of Oude’s territories, 46 miles 
N. N. E. from I'yzabad. Lat, 279. 
28'.N. Long. 82°. 30’. E. 

Poonsui, (Puna).—A_ city in the 
province of Bejapoor, the capital of 
the Peshwa aud of the Maharatta 
empire. Lat. 18°. 30’. N. Long. 
74° 

This place is situated about 30 
miles to the east of the Ghauts, 100 
road iniles from Bombay, and 75 
from the nearest sca-coast. Consi- 
dering its rank Poonah is not large, 
covermg probably little more than 
two square miles, is but indiilerently 
built, and wholly open and defence- 
less; on which account if better an- 
swers the description of a Jarge vil- 
lage than of a city. Several of the 
houses are large, and built with 
square blocks of granite to about 14 
feet from the ground; the upper part 
is a frame work of timber, with sheht 
walls. ‘The hme, bricks, aud tiles, 
are so bad, that the rain washes away 
any building that does not depend 
on timber for its support. "Phe in- 
habitants are well supplied from ex- 
tensive markets; and there is a long 
street In which a great variety of ar- 
ticles, such as mirrors, globes, lamps, 
&e. are displayed. ‘The sirecets are 
named after mythological person- 
ages, adding the termination warry, 
equivalent to street; anid the mem- 
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bers of the Uindoo pantheon are 
brought still further into notice by 
paintings ou the exterior of tho 
houses; the history of the Brahmin- 
ical deitics may therefore be learn- 
ed while traversing the city. 

The ancient palace or castle of 
Poonah is surrounded by high thick 
walls, with four round towers, and 
has only one entrance, through a 
pointed arch. Here the Peshwa's 
brother aud other members of the 
family reside, but he has a modern 
house for his own residence in ano- 
ther part of the town. In 1809 he 
had made arrangements for the crec- 
tion ofa palace, to be built by Bri- 
tish architects, his highness defray- 
ing the expense. Preparatory to the 
construction of this edifice the ground 
was then marked out and conse- 
crated, by being plastered over with 
a composition of cow dung and ashes, 

The view from Paryati !1ill_ com- 
mands the town with all its cardens 
and plantations, the cantonments of 
the subsidiary force, and the British 
residency at the Sungum. At the 
bottom of the hill is a large square 
field cnclosed with high brick walls, 
where the Peshwa assembles the 
Brahmins, to whom he gives alms at 
the great feast when the rainy seu- 
son ‘terminates, who, on this ocea- 
sion, beg their way to Poonah from 
all parts rot India. When all assem- 
bled they are shut in and marked, 
and as they come out, one ata time, 
the grainity is given to them. To 
the castward of the city there are 
mythological excavations resembling 
those of Carli and Hlephauta, but of 
a very inferior description. 

At this place the Moota River 


joius the Moola—their uniow form- 


ing the Mootamoola, which mns into 
the Beemah. ‘This river afterwards 
forms a junction with the Krishna; 
by which route, during the rainy 
season, a jonrney by w ater may be 
effected from within 75 miles dist- 
ance of the western coast of India 
to the Bay of Bengal. ‘The Muota 

washes the city on the north side, 
Phere it is about 200 yards broad, 
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and in the dry season very shallow. 
It was formerly intended to build a 
bridge over it; but the Peshwa, who 
conmnenced it, dying, and his suc- 
cessor, while prosecuting the work, 
the undertaking was judged unpleas- 
ing to the gods, and abandoned. ‘The 
Sungum, where the British ambas- 
sador resides, is distant about two 
iniles from the eity, having the Moo- 
ta River between them, and is en- 
tircly occupied by the ambassador’s 
suite and other British subjects. ‘The 
garden is watered by both rivers by 
means of aqueducts, and produces 
Indian fruits and vegetables. Apple 
and peach trees thrive here, and 
there is also an excellent vineyard. 

‘The present Peshwa Bajeerow is 
the son of the famous Ragobah (Ra- 
goonauth Row) of evil memory. His 
predecessor, Madhnrow, «the young 
Peshwa, died suddenly the 27th of 
October, 1795, when this prince was 
raised to the sovereignty, but expe- 
rienced many vicissitudes, having 
been repeatedly dethroned and re- 
instated by the chiefs of the contend- 
ing factions. His alliance with the 
British, concluded at Bassein on the 
30th Dec. 1802, established his power 
on a solid foundation, and he has 
ever sinee remained in undisturbed 
possession of the government. Al- 
though his family is Brahminical, 
yei, not being of the highest order, 
the purer classes of Bralimins refuse 
to cat with him; and at Nassuck, a 
place of pilgrimage, near the source 
of the Godavery, he was not allowed 
to deseend by the same flight of steps 
used by the holy priests. ‘The Poo- 
nah Bralonins affeet an extreme pn- 
rity, and abstain from aiinal food, 
and some of them objeet to eating 
carrots; but, notwithstanding their 
sanctified abstinence, they are held 
i extreme contempt by their earni- 
vorous brethren of Bengal and Up- 
per Hindostan. 

Among the natives here beef is 
never killed or eaten, execpt by very 
base tribes of Ilindoos, Partienlar 
towns within Maharatta territories 
enjoy the exelusive privilege of kill- 
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ing beef for sale; Koorsee, on the 
Krishna River, is one; and Wahi, 
or Wye, about 50 miles to the south- 
ward of Poonah, is another. ‘The 
burning of widows with their hus- 
bands’ corpse’ is very frequent at 
Poonah, where five or six instances 
occur every year; and the immola- 
tion is usually performed at the june- 
tion of the Moota and Moola rivers, 
close to the British residency. 

The population of Poonah is not 
great for the metropolis of so exten- 
sive an empire, but it probably ex- 
cecds 100,000. Formerly at the fes- 
tival of the Dusscrah, on the 13th of 
October, the great Maharatta chiefs 
used to attend at Poonah, aecom- 
panied by prodigious bodies of their 
followers, by whom whole fields were 
devastated. Having celebrated this 
festival, they were accustomed to 
set ont on their predatory excursions 
into the neighbouring countries, 
where little distinction was made 
between friend and foe—a Muaha- 
ratta being remarkably impartial in 
his robberies. On some oceasions, 
when invaded, the Maharattas not 
thinking Poonah worth preserving, 
have destroyed it with their own 
hands, after sending the archives and 
viluables to some of the nearest hill 
fortresses; and, in a state that can 
conveniently exist without a large 
capital, great advantages are gained 
in war by a release from such an in- 
cumbrance. c : 

‘Travelling distance from Bombay, 
98 miles; from Hlyderabad, 387; 
from Oojain, 442; from Nagpoor, 
486; trom Dethi, 913; and trom 
Calcutta, by Nagpoor, 1208 miles. 
(Rennel, MW. Graham, Moor, Lord 
Valentia, Malet, §c.) 

PoonAKHA.—A. town in Northern 
Hlindostan, in the province of Boo- 
tan, situated on the cast side of the 
Chaanchieu River, Lat. 27°. 56”. N. 
Long. 89°, 46’. FE. This is the win- 
ter residence of the Deb Rajah, and 
being the warmest part of Bootan, is 
selected for the cultivation of exoties 
from the south. The palace of Poo- 
nakha resembles that of Tassisudon, 
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but is rather more spacious, and has 
int the same manner its citadel and 
gilded canopy. It is situated ona 
peninsula, washed ou both sides by 
the Matchicn and Patchien Rivers, 
immediately before their juuction. 
(Lurner, §c.) 

Poonar.—.A hilly and woody dis- 
triet belonging to the Nizam, im the 
province of Berar, situated between 
the 2Ist and 22d degrees of north 
latitude. "The chief tow is Poonar, 
and there is no river of consequence, 
By Abul Fazel, in 1582, it is de- 
scribed as follows: 

* Sirear Poonar, containing five 
mahals ; revenne 13,440,000 dams.” 

PoonsR.—A town in the Nizam’s 
territories, in the provinee of Berar, 
the capital of a district of the same 
nane, 75 wiles south from Elich- 
poor. Lat. 2u°. 9. N. Long. 70°. 
13°. L. 

PoorsunpeR.— A town on the 
S. W. coast of the Gujrat Peninsula. 
Lat. 21°. 37’. N. Long. 69°. 50’. E. 

On a high mountain in this dis- 
triet, visible from Bhattia, ouce stood 
the eity of Goomtce, whieh was the 
metropolis of the Ranas of Poor- 
bunder, when their sway extended 
throughout the western quarters of 
the Gujrat Peninsnla. It was de- 
stroyed by Jam) Bhamenec, the son 
of Jam Oner, who invaded the coun- 
try from Siude, for the purpose of 
overtoming the government of Poor- 
bunder. Legendary tales and songs 
state their passage of the Run at 
Mallia, which may be esteemed evi- 
deuee of the extent of that curions 
swamp at an early period. In this 
district there are several extensive 
works for fusing iron. 

By an agreement coneluded in 
1808, Rana Sertanjee and Cocr Hal- 
lajee of Poorbunder, engaged with 
the Bombay govermueit not to per- 
init, instigate, or connive at, any act 
of piracy committed by any person 
under tlicir authority, and also to 
abstain from plundering vessels i 
distress. Reeriprocal freedom of 
trade to be permitted by both par- 
ties, and an agent from the Bombay 
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government to be allowed to reside 
at Poorbunder, to aseertain that the 
arfieles of the treaty were correctly 
hl (Maemurdo, Treaties, $c. 
ge. 
PoornanH Riven, (Purana, full). 
—A river in the Deccan, whieh has 
(5 source in tue Iajardy Hills, from 
whence it flows west throngh the 
province of Berar, and falls into the 
Tuptee about 20 miles below Boor- 
hanpoor, 

Poorunnder,( Parandara).—A town 
helonging to the Maharatta Peshwa, 
in the province of Bejapoor, 17 miles 
S. by E. from Poonah. Lat. 18°. 
16’. N. Long. 74°. 5". B. 

PoovaLoor.—A town in the Car- 
natic, 24 miles north from Tanjore. 
Iga 19.6", Loemg. 79°. 15. 1. 

Poorwau, (Purva)-—A town in 
the Nabob of Oude’s territories, 28 
miles S.S8. W. from Lucknow. Lat. 
26°. 28’. N. Long. 80° 44’. F, 

PooTeLLAM.—A town on the west 
coast of the Islaud of Ceylon, re- 
markable for its salt pans. Lat. 6°. 
5°.N. Long. 79°. 51’. E. The salt 
paus are formed by anarm of the 
sea, which overflows part of tlic 
conntry between this place and Cal- 
penteen. <A large quantity of salt 
was mannfactured here by the Dutch, 
who cousidered their exelusive pos- 
session of this article as one of their 
greatest means of coercing the kings 
of Candy, as the latter could only 
procure this necessary through the 
medium of the Dutch. 

Since the British acquired Ceylon, 
the produetion of salt here has been 
almost entirely neglected, although 
it might be reudered profitable, and 
is most eligibly situated for supply- 
ing the King of Candy’s dominions. 
(Percival, Sc.) 

Popo Iste.—An island in the 
Eastern Seas, 50 miles in cireum- 
ferenee, and situated about the 130th 
degree of east longitnde. The two 
clusters of islauds named Bo and 
Popolo lie nearly in the same pa- 
rallel of latitude, the latter being of 
a more mountainous surface than the 
former. ‘They are inhabited, and 
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afford a supply of cocoa nuts, salt, 
and dried fish. (Forrest, §c.) 

Poosukur, (er Pokur)—A cele- 
brated Hindoo place of pilgrimage, 
in the province of Ajmeer, situated 
about four miles from the city of Aj- 
meer. The town, which is not large, 
stands on the shore of a romantic 
lake (Pooshkor), from which it takes 
jts name, It is said that at this place 
only is to ve seen any sacred image 
of Brahma. His temple is close to 
the Jake, small, plain, and very an- 
cient; and the image is about the 
size of a man, with four faces in a 
sitting posture. The largest temple 
at this place is dedicated to the third 
incarnation of Vishnn, but only the 
ruins now remain, having been de- 
molished by the zeal of Anrengzebe. 
Besides these there are many others 
of modern date, erected to every 
deity in the Hindoo calendar, and 
amongst others one dedicated to 
Mahadeva, which is the handsomest 
at the place. ‘The banks of the lake 
are covered with smal! temples, pa- 
vilions, and chonliries, built by the 
neighbouring rajahs at various times. 

She town of Pooshkur is divided 
into two quarters, conlaining alto- 
vether about 700 houses, the inha- 
bitants of which are mostly DGrah- 
mins, aud entirely dependent on cha- 
ritable centrioufions for a subsist- 
ence. Here ts also a Mahomniedan 
mosque, built by Byram Khan, the 
friend and tutor of the Emperor Ac- 
ber. ‘The marble nsed in most of 
the great buildings is dug out of 
quarries about seven miles to the 
west of Pooshkir. "Phe country ex- 
tending west to the eity of Meerta 
is flat, and but little ‘cultivated. 
(Broughton, Se.) 

Porcs.—A town on the sea coast 
of the province of 'Travaucor, 130 
iniles N. W. from Cape Comniorin. 
Lat. 9°. 93. N. Long. 76° 244. B. 
This is a populous place, inhabited 
by many Mahommedan, Hindoo, 
and Christian merchants. "The ad- 
jacent country produces abundance 
of ricc, and may be called the gra- 
vary of Malabar. The Dutch Hast 
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India Company had formerly a fac- 
tory here, for the purpose of procur- 
ing pepper. (Fra Paolo, Se.) 

Poro Istu.—This island is also 
named Pulo Sipora, or the Island of 
Good Forinne, and is situated off 
the south-western coast of Sumatra, 
N. W. of the Poggy Isles, and in- 
habited by the same race, with the 
saine manners and language. When 
this island was visited, in 1750, by 
Mr. John Saul, the towns or villages 
contained nearly 1000 inhabitants ; 
and, in 1757, when Captain Lorrest 
mace his inquiries, there was not any 
material alteration. In length this 
island may be estimated at 33 miles, 
by eight the average breadth, and it 
is described as being almost entirely 
covered with wood. (Marsden, $e.) 

Portonovo.—A town on the sea- 
coast of the Camatic, 117 miles 
S. S. W. from Madras, and 32 miles 
S. by W. from Pondicherry. Lat. 
11°. 30’. N. Long. 79°. 52’. E. 

Posrrra.—A_ piratical town and 
fortress in the western extremity of 
the Gujrat Peninsula, situated in 
the district of Oka, near to the town 
of that name, and in sight of Bate. 
Lat, 22°, 23’. N. Long. 69°. 17’. E. 

By an agreement exeeuted on the 
28th Dec. 1807, Coer Meghrajee, of 
this place, engaged with the Bombay 
government not to permit, instigate, 
or connive at, any act of piracy com- 
mitted by any person under his com- 
mand, and also to abstain from plin- 
dering vessels in distress. A free 
commerce to be permitted to all 

sritish vessels paying the regulated 
dutics. hese precautions do not 
appear to have been effeetnal, as, in 
1809, Positra surrendered toa British 
military foree, aud the walls were 
levelled with the ground. It had 
long heen in the possession ofa band 
of pirates and frecbooters, who kept 
the adjacent territory in a state of 
desolation, and had balled the ut- 
most efforts of the neighbouring 
chieftains. In the neighbourhood of 
this place there is still a village of 
professed pirates, who do not culti- 
vate ground sufficient to raise the 
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necessaries of life, trustmmg to the 
success of their depredations. ‘The 
gopee chundun, a white clay for 
marking the forehead, taken from a 
holy tank near Positra, sells at Pom- 
bay forsix rupees per maund. (AZae- 
murdo, Treaties, sc.) 

PowaLLy.—A town in the pro- 
vince of ‘Finnevelly, 20 miles S. W. 
from Madura, Lat. $°. 39%. N. Leng. 
Gr oe Li. 

Powancuur, (Pacanghar).—A 
strong hill fort in the Maharatta ter- 
ritones, in the provilce of Gujrat,a 
few miles distant froin the town of 
Chumpanecr. Lat, 22°. 319 N. 
Long. 73°. 39'. I. 

Powanglmur is an immense rock, 
every where nearly pe pendicular, 
about 600 yards high, aud inacces- 
sible except on the north side, which 
1s fortified with five walls. On the 
sununit of ell is o rock, on which 
stands a celebrated Hindoo temple, 
the ascent to which is by 240 steps. 
Notwithstanding its tormidable posi- 
tion, it was taken, in 1803, by the 
British forces, altera very slight re- 
sistance. (6th Register, Sc.) 

PrRaTas Istus.—aA cluster of is- 
lands, shoals, and large recks of 
considerable extent, in the Eastern 
Seas, being six Jeagnes from north 
to south, and stretching three or four 
leagues to the eastward of the island. 
Lat. 23°. 50’. N. Lung. $169. 45". Bi. 

Prianan.—A town situated on 
the S. W. coast of Sumatra, Lat. 
0°. 36’. S. Longe. 99°. 43" BE. dn 
1685 this was the East Jndia Com- 
pany’s chief settiement on the is- 
land, the troops embarked for the 
garrison amounting to 300 men, and 
the artillery to 49 picees of ordnance. 
(Bruce, Sc.) 

Prince or Watts’ Istanp, (Pulo 
Penang, Betel-nut Island).—An i5- 
land sitnated off the west coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, the N. ¥, 
point of which is in Lat. 5° 25" N 
Long. 100°. 19’. E. 

This island is of au irregular fonr- 
sided fignre, and computed to con- 
tain nearly 160square miles, Through- 
out the centre of the island there is 
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arange of lotiy hills, decreasing in 
maguituie as they approach the 
south, end from these flow naincrons 
fire streams, which supply the istand 
abundantly with water. ‘Lhe har- 
bour is formed by the narrew strart 
which separates the north side of the 
island fiom the Quedah shore. it 
is capacious, affords good anchorage 
for the largest ships, and is so well 
defended trom the winds that a 
storm has never been felt here. ‘The 
principal entrance is to the N. W. 
but there is also a fine channel to 
the southward. Vivlent squalls are 
oceasionally experienced, but they 
rarcly continue more than an hour, 

With the exception of January 
and: February, which are the dry 
hot months, the island is seldom a 
few day without rain; the heaviest 
falls about November and Deeember. 
The flag staff hill, which is nearly 
the highest in the island, is estinat- 
ed to rise 2500 feet above the level 
of the sea. Here the thermometer 
never ascends above 76° seldum 
above 74° aud falls te 66° while on 
the plain it ranges from 76° to 96°, 
The distance of ‘George ‘Town from 
the foot of the hills is five niles, «od 
from thence to the flag stall is three 
miles more. 

Vhe soil of this island is varions ; 
gencrally a light black mould mixed 
with gravel, clay, and in many parts 
sandy. The whole island had been 
for ages covered with an immeuse 
forest, from which originated a fine 
vegetable moni formed by the de- 
cayed leaves, which, as the woods 
were cleared, and tie surface ex- 
posed to the weather, in a consider- 
able degree disappeared; but the 
soil in the interior is still equal to 
any sort of cultivation. These fo- 
rests produce excellent timber for 
ship building, and supply masts of 
any dimensious—!ower masts of one 
piece having been precured here tor 
a74gun ship. Sneh of the north, 
and nearly the whole of the south 
and east sides of the island, me ina 
state of cultivation, ‘The principal 
productions are pepper, beicl nni, 
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betel Ieaf, cocoa nuts, coffee, sugar, 
paddy, ginger, yams, sweet potatoes, 
and a great variety of vegetables. 
‘The fruits are the mangosteen, ram- 
hosteen, pine apples, guavas, oranges, 
citrons, pomegranates, &e. The ex- 
otics raised here are cloves, nutniegs, 
cinnamon, pimento, Kyapootec, co- 
jalava, and a number of other plants 
from the Moluccas and Eastern Isles. 
Pepper is the chief article of culti- 
vation; the quantity raised in 1804 
was caleulated at two millions of 
pounds, 

The clastic guin vine (urccola 
elastica) or American eaout-chouc, 
is found in great plenty on Prince of 
Wales’ Island. It is about the thick- 
ness of the arm, almost round, with 
a strong ash-coloured bark, much 
cracked and divided longitudinally, 
with points at small distances that 
send out roots, but seldom branelies. 
It creeps along the ground to the 
distance of more than 200 paces, and 
then ascends among the branches of 
high trees. The milky juice of the 
vine is drawn off by wounding the 
bark, or by entting the vine in pieces. 
The best is procured from the oldest 
vines, which will yield two-thirds of 
their weight of gun. The chemical 
properties of this vegetable milk sur- 
prisingly resemble those of animal 
milk, 

The fort here ts il built, and in- 
capable of defence froin its size and 
constriction; the sea has also for 
some time heen making rapid en- 
croachinents on it. The public roads 
are wide, and extend many miles 
round the town; and there are se- 
veral good bridges over the river, 
which were built by the Company’s 
artificers and the Bengal convicts ; 
the latter are likewise employcd in 
raaking bricks, ‘The markets are 
well supplied with fish of various 
kinds and of cxeellent quality, poul- 
try of all sorts, pork, grain of every 
description, aud a great profusion of 
fine fruits and vegetables. The beef 
and veal are not of a good quality ; 
sheep are imported from Bengal and 
the Coast of Coromandel ; goat mut- 
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ton is procured from the Malay Pe- 
ninsula and Sumatra. Milk, bread, 
and butter, are very dear, and the 
first very scarce. 

Almost al! the country ships bond 
to the eastward, particularly those 
for China, touch here, where they 
refresh and purchase such articles of 
trade as they have room for. The 
East India Company’s ships bound 
to China touch also here, and load 
la ec qeantities of tin, canes, rat- 
tans, sago, pepper, betel nut, biche 
de mar, bird nests, Ke. for the China 
market, as also to serve fur dunnage 
for their teas to Europe; and in this 
small island now centres the whole 
irade of the Straits of Malacea and 
adjacent islands. 

IMPORTS. 

From Bengal.—Opium, grain, iron, 
steel, marine stores, and pieee goods. 
These last generally consist of bum- 
niums, girrahs, baftaes, cossaes, tan- 
jebs, mamoodies, chintzes, kurwehs, 
talfetas, and bandanas, 

From the Coromandel Coast.— 
Salt, tobaceo, punjam cloths, blue 
cloths, coir rape and yarns, hand- 
kerchiefs, ehintzes, and a small quan- 
tity of fine goods, 

From Bombay and the Malabar 
Coast.—Cotton, salt, a few picce 
goods, red wood, sandal wood, shark 
fins, fish mote, putchuck, myrrh, Su- 
rat piece goods, oil, &c. 

l'rom the west coast of Sumatra.— 
Pepper, benzoin, camphire, and gold 
dust. 

rom Acheen and Pedecr.—Gold 
dust, betel nut, white and red, cut 
and chieckney, pepper, rice, and 
Acheen cloths. 

From Diamond Point.—Rattans, 
sago, brimstone, and gold dust. 

From the east coast.—Tin, pepper, 
Java arrack, sugar, oil, rice, tobacco, 
&e. &e. 

From Junk Ceylon.—Tin, bird 
nests, biche de mar, sepun, and ele- 
phants’ teeth. 

From Tringano.— Pepper and gold 
worked cloths. 

From Borneo.—Gold dust, sage, 
and black wood, 
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From the Moluceas.—Spices. 

FromChina—Tea, sugar, lustrings, 
velvet, paper, unnbrellas, china ware 
of all kinds, quicksilver, uankecus, 
tutenague, sweetuiecats, pickles, sine 
every article required by the Chinese 
settlers; raw silk, copper ware, china, 
camphor, china root, allum, &c. 

EXPORTS. 

To Sumatra east and west coast. 
—All the various piece goods im- 
ported from Bengal, the coast, and 
Bombay, cotton, opium, iron, and 
tobacco. 

‘To Junk Ceylon.—Piece goods and 
opium, 

To Tringano, Java, Borneo, Ce- 
Iebes, and the Moluecas.—Iron, steel, 
opium, Bengal picee goods, blue 
cloth, Enropean coarse blue, red, 
aud green cloths, and coarse crtlery. 

To China.— Opium, cotton, rat- 
tans, betel nut, pepper, bird nests, 
sandal wood, shark fins, Sumatra 
camphor, tin, biche de mar, catch, 
and sepun. 

‘To Bengal and Coromandel.—Pcp- 
per, tin, betel nut, cut and chickney, 
rattans, camphor, gold dust, &e. 

Of these exports a great propor- 
tion were originally imported. In 
1810 the prime cust of woollens ex- 
ported to Prinee of Wales’ Island, by 
the East India Company, amounted 
only to 4451. 

The settlement here was origin- 
ally established at an enonnous ex- 
pense, with a view of constituting 
it a great ship building depot and 
arsenal; but so little did it ulti- 
mately auswer this expectation, that, 
in 1807, it was stated by the eivil 
arehitect at Prince of Wales Island, 
that a ship built there would cost 
three times as much as one built at 
Rangoon or Bassein. . 

From the appearance of many 
parts in the interior of the islaud, 
and the number of tombs that were 
discovered soon after the colony was 
formed, the tradition of its having 
been formerly inhabited seems to be 
entitled to credit ; when taken pos- 
session of, however, there were only 
2 few miserable fishermen on the 
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sea coust. In 1785 it was granted 
to Captain Francis Light, of a coun- 
try ship, by the King of Queda, as 
warriage portion with his daughter. 
Captain Light trausferred it to the 
ast India. Company, and was hy 
them appointed first governor of the 
island, where he arrived in eae 
1786. The carly scttlers had grea 
difficulties to contend with; an im- 
mense forest was to be cut down, 
swamps to be drained, and ravines 
filled up. Within the first year GO 
Chinese families removed from the 
adjoining countries aud settled here. 

When Prince of Wales Island was 
occupied by the Nast India Com- 
pany, they agreed to pay the hing 
of Queda 6000 dollars annually, as 
an indemnification for the loss of 
revenue he was likely to sustain. In 
1800, by a new treaty, he ceded 
along the opposite coast 15 miles in 
fength, aud three’ in breadth; in 
eousideration of which the tribute 
was raised to 10,000 dollars per an- 
nun, at which it still continues, 

Captain Light died in 1794, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Manningham, 
who died svon after in Bengal. In 
1796 Major Maedonald took charge 
of the govermment, and died at Ma- 
dras in 1799. Ile was suececded by 
Sir George Leith, who lived aud re- 
turned to Europe. Nhe fon. C. A. 
Bruce, breticr to the Earl of Elgin, 
arrived as governor on the sth of 
March, 1810, aud died next De- 
cember, wiiversally regretted. This 
ishaud is resorted to by" invalids from 
Bengal aud the Coromandel coast 
for a change of air; but, if we may 
draw any “inference from the rapid 
mortalityofthe governors, the change 
is not for the be ‘tter, 

Yu 1801-2 the total number of 
inhabitants amounted to 10,310, of 
whieh puimber 1222 were slaves; in 
1805 the inhabitants of all deserip- 
tions were estimated at 14,000, and 
have since been progressively in- 
creasing, and exhibit am uncommon 
diversity of races. Ilere are to be 
seen British, Dutch, Portuguese, 
Aimcricans, Arabs, Parsecs, Chinese, 
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Chulias, Malays, Buggesses, Bir- 
inarns, Siamese, Javanese, &e. &e. 
The settlement having risen in im- 
portance, the Company, in 1805, 
determined to constitute it a regular 
government, subordinate only to the 
Governor-General of Endia ; but, en 
acconnt of the enormous expense 
inenrred by the establishment, some 
modifications have since taken place. 
(Sir G. Leith, Elmore, Howison, 
Marsden, Johnson, &¢.) 

Princes Ispe.—aAn island. sitn- 
ated off the north-westernmost ex- 
tremity of the Island of Java. Lat. 
6°. 30/. S. Long. 105°. 12’, E. The 
tend is’in general low and woody ; 
the highest eminence on it is-called 
by the English the Pike. In 1694 
it was uninhabited ; but it now ceu- 
tains a town, named Samadang, di- 
vided into two parts bya river of 
brackish water. ‘Turile may be had 
here, as also fish, deer, plantains, 
pine apples, rice of the mountain 
kind, yams, and other vegetables. 
(Stavorinus and Notes, Sc.) 

Prome.—A town in the Birman 
empire, nanied also Peeage Mew. 
Lat. 18° 50’, N. Long. 95°. Li. 

This city was the original and na- 
tural boundary of the Birman em- 
pire to the south, although conquest 
has stretched their dominions se- 
veral degrees fnrther.  "Phis town is 
larger and more populous than Ran- 
goon, Which contains 30,000 inha- 
hitants, and its market is alsa better 
supplied. At the upper cud of the 
present city are to be scen the ruins 
of the ancieut cily of Prome; the 
modern tort is nothing more than a 
pallisadocd enclosnre, with earth 
thrown up behind it. Adjacent to 
the town there is a royal menagerie 
of elephants, consistiug of two rows 
of lofty aud well built stables, iu 
which these animals are lodged duy- 
ing the rains. 

Mauy ages ago Prome was the re- 
sidence of a dynasty of Pegu kings, 
before the country had subinitted to 
the irman yoke ; at present, along 
with the provinee, it forms the jag- 
hire, or estate of the King of Ava’s 
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second son. The ehief exports are 
stone flags and timber. A teak 
plank, three inches thick, and from 
16 to 20 feet long, may here be pnr- 
chased for half-a-crown. (Symes, §c.) 

Pupna.—A town in the proviuce 
of Bengal, 63 miles [. from Moor- 
shedabad. Lat. 24°. N. Long. 899. 
ize. 

Puchuoul, (Parali).—A_ district 
to the north of the province of La- 
hore, situated abont the 34th degree 
of north latinide, and bounded on 
the west by ihe Indus. By Abul 
Fazel, an 1582, this territory is de- 
scribed as follows: 

“ Sirear Puckely measures in 
leneth 35, and in breadth 25 coss. 
Qn the east lics Cashmefe ; on the 
north, Kinore; on the south, the 
conntry of the Gehker tribe; and, 
on the west, is Atiock Benares. 'Ti- 
niur left a small number of troops to 
kecp possession of this quarter, and 
some of their descendants are there 
to this day. Snow is continually 
falling in the mountains of this dis- 
trict, and sometimes in the plains. 
"The winter is very severe, but the 
smmmmer heat moderate. Like Hin- 
dostan, Puckely has periodical rains. 
Here are three rivers—the Kishen- 
gung, the Behut, and the Sinde. 
The language of the inhabitants 
has no affinity with those of Cash- 
mere, Aabnistan, or Hindostan. 
Nakhnd and barley are the most 
plentifel grains here. Apricots, 
peaches, and walnuts grow wild, 
formerly, the rajahs of the comi- 
try were tributary to Cashmere.” 

Distant as is the period since Abul 
Fazel wrote, we have very little 
more reeeut information respecting 
this remote region than what he 
has suppiied. The whole of this 
provirce now lics to the east of the 
Indns ; but itis supposed in ancient 
times to have occupied also a traet 
of country on the western side. ‘The 
commou road from Cashmere to the 
Tudus ties through Puckoli territory ; 
but the inhabitants are so notorious 
for a fieree and predatory disposi~- 
tion, that the rouie is csteemed too 
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hazardous. The district in gencral 
is of a mountainous surface, parti- 
ewarly from Aluziflerabad to 
gaar on the Indus; the inhabitants 
thinly scattered into distinct petty 
prittcipalities, subject to chicts of 
the Patan or Afghan race. (Abul 
fazel, Rennel, Foster, Sc.) 

PuckHoii.—A_ town situated to 
the north of the Lahore province, 1 
the district of Puckholi, of which it 
is the capital, 50 miles HE. from the 
Indus. Lat. 33°, 46’. N. Long. 72°. 
Sole. 

Pucou.or, (Paclu).—A town in 
the province of Bengal, district of 
Dacca Jelalpoor, 34 miles N,N. W. 
from Daeea, Lat. 24° 0. N. Leng. 
8°. 55’, 1. 

Pupucotta, (Puduecata).—aA town 
in the Southern Carnatic, in the Po- 
lygar territories, 32 imiles SS. W. 
from Tanjore. Lat. 169. 20" N. 
Long. 75°. 59°. FE. ‘Phis was form- 
erly the capital of Tondiman, which 
was the hereditary title of a poly gar, 
and not the name of an individual. 

Putmary.—A town in the Si- 
zain’s dominions, in the province of 
Aurangabad, 30 miles west of Jal- 


Je 


napoor, Lat. 19° 59. N. Long. 
Os a. 


Punticat, (Valiacata).— A town 
on the sea-coast of the Carnatic, 25 
miles N. from Madras. Lat. 13° 
26’. N. Long. 80°. 25’. 1. Phe lake 
of Pullicat, on which it stands, ap- 
pears to owe Hs existence to the 
seas breaking through a low sandy 
beach, and overtlowing-the lands 
within. Its communications with 
the sea are extremely narrow. This 
lake is in extent 33 iiles from north 
to south, LL miles across in te broad- 
est part, and comprebends several 
large islauds. 

Phe Dutch established themselves 
here so early as 1609, when they 
built a sguare fort uamed Geidiia ; 
tu which, afler the foss of Nega- 
pata, the chief government of their 
settlements onthe Coromandel Coast 
was transferved. ‘Uheir principal in- 
ports were arrack, sugar, Japan cop 
per, spices, and otherarticles, brought 
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from Batavia. In 1795, im couse- 
quenee of the war with the Datel, 
pussession was taken of Piilicat, 
und itis now comprehended iit the 
northern division of the Areot cul- 
‘ectorship.  (Rennel, Fra Pavio, 
§e. Se.) 

Puro Brasse Iste.— A small 
istand, about 10 miles in cireusui- 
fercnee, situated off the N. Ww. ex- 
tremity of the Island of Sumatra. 
Lat. 5°. 89 N. Jong. 95°. 36 EF. 

Puro Baniack Is_tr.— A smalt 
island, about 25 miles in eirenin- 
ference, situated off the west coast 
of Sumatra, between the second and 
third degrees of north latitude. 

Putco Damen Isty.—An island, 
abont 30.mies in eircumlerence, si- 
{uated off the southern extremity of 
Gilolu. Lid. 1% 8. Long. 128°. 
On), Ls. 

PuLo Cannipaz Istr.—A_ small 
istand on the southern coast of Java, 
from which it is separated by a nar- 
row strait. {fn length it may be esti- 
mated at 20 miles, by six the average 
breadth. Lat. 79 50’, 8. Long. 100%. 
2a, 1. 

PuLto Connore Esirs.—A cluster 
of small islands in the Lastern Seas. 
sitnated off the south of Cambodia. 
Tat, 8° 40". N. Long, 106°. 42" EF. 
‘fhe principal island ts 12 ales ta 
iengti, and about tlarce in breadth. 

Phis istand is in the form of a 
crescent, and consists of a ridge of 
peaked hilis. On the east side of 
the island there is a spacious bas 
of good anchorage. At the botier 
vo! the bay there is a village, situ- 
ated on a fine sandy beach. "Che 
inhabitants of Pulo Condore are 
mesily relugees from Cochin China, 
wad are capable of supplying ships 
with sume rclreshinents. ‘Pheir fat 
faces, aud little long cycs, denote a 
Chinese origin, bnt the spoken lan- 
guage of China is not intelligible to 
them. When the matter is written 
to them in the Chinese character it 
is perfectly intelligible. 

The English had a settlement here, 
until 1704, when an insurrection 
took place among the Malay sol- 
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diers, who first sct fire to the Com- 
pany’s warehouses, and then mur- 
dered Mr. Catchpoole, the governor, 
and the ¢reatest part of the English 
on the island. To this treachery 
the Malays are supposed to have 
been instigated by the Cochin Cii- 
nese, in order to obtain possession 
of the Companty’s treasure, estimated 
at 22,000 tael. (Stauton, Bruce, 
ge. §¢.) 

PuLo Mintaou.— An island, si- 
tuated off the west coast of Suma- 
tra, about the 98th degree of east 
longitude. In length it may be esti- 
mated at 35 miles, by 12 miles the 
average breadth, 

Pucorum Iste.— One of the 
smallest of Banda isles, named by 
all the early navigators Polaroon. 
Lat. 5°. 38’. N. Long. 129°. 45. E. 

The English East India Company 
obtained possession of this island so 
carly as 1617, but were repeatedly 
expelled by the Duteh. fn March, 
1665, it was formally delivered up 
by the Dutch to the English, but in 
so desolated a state (the whole of the 
spice trees being destroyed), that 
this station, which had been the 
subject of so many treaties and ne- 
gotiations, was rendered totally use- 
tess for eight years. In 1666 it was 
re-ocenpied by the Dutch. (Bruce, 
§e. §e.) 

PuLoway Isie.—A small island, 
about 20 miles in circumterence, si- 
tuated ot! the north-west coast of 
Snmatra. Lat. 55°. 53’. N. Long. 
95°, 45’. FE, ‘This island is about 
five leagnes distant from the mouth 
of the Acheen River, and was once 
a volcano, sulphur being found on 
it. (Forrest, &c.) 

Putwat_.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, 36 miles south trom 
the city of Delhi. Lat. 28°. 11... N, 
Long, 779. 18’. E. According to 
Abul lazel, this place is the northern 
boundary of the Agra province, af 
ter which that of Delhi com- 
mences, 

Punpa, (Punyada)—A_ town in 
the province of Bejapoor, 25 miles 
S. E. from Goa, ard near the 8S. W. 
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extremity of the territory belonging 
to the Poonah Maharattas. Lat, 
15°. 20'.N. Long. 749.3’. E. 

Punxpy, (Puayada).—A town in 
the Northern Circars, 64 miles S. W. 
from Ganjam. Lat. 18°. 43'.N. 
Long. 84°. 40’. E. 

PunDERPooR, (Punyadharapara). 
-——A town in the Maharatta ternto- 
ries, in the provinee of Bejapoor, 
situated on the left bank of the Ri- 
ver Beemal, SG miles 8S. E. from 
Poonah, Lat. 17°. 56’. N. Long. 
75°. 12 ee 

This town is not very large, but 
regularly and well built. The streets 
are broad, well payed, and adorned 
with handsome houses, almost all the 
principal members of the Maharatia 
empire having dwellings here. "The 
Peshwa’s honse is handsome, but 
Tuckojee Holkar’s is still more ele- 
gant. Nana Turnavese, Rastia, 
Purseram Bhow, and others, had 
houses here.  Sindia has not any 
place of residence, but his mother 
had several. 

The market is very extensive and 
well supplied, not only with grain, 
cloth, aud the produetions of the 
country, but with a vanety of Eng- 
lish articles, there being a whole 
strect of boras’ (Mahommedan ped- 
lers) shops, in which the merchants 
of Bombay and Poonah are. con- 
cerned. The first story of the build- 
ings here are of stone, the second of 
brick, and make a handsome ap- 
pearance.: Leading from the town 
to the river are several fine ranges 
of stone steps, and the front next 
the river is fuced with a wall of 
stone. 

Punderpoor is very populous and 
prosperous. ‘The country to the 
south is weil wooded and watered, 
and near the town the soil is good: 
but the Brahmins assert, that the 
lands aronid it are so holy that no 
grain will grow on them, and that 
they produce nothing but a conse- 
erated shrub, he temple here is 
dedicated to a subordinate incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, under the name of 
Wittoba, which is said to have taken 
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place at no very remote period. He 
is senlptured in stone, about the 
size of a man, and standing with 
his feet parallel to cach other. 
(Moor, Sc). 

Punpua.—See PurRAn. 

PunGaxnoor.—A_ fortified town, 
now comprehended within the Ba- 
laghaut ceded districts, 117 miles 
W. by N. from Madras. Lat. 18°. 
19". N. Long. 78°. 42. EL. Two 
thirds of the Punganoor district were 
acquired by the company in 1799. 

Punsas, (or Five Waters) —The 
province of Lahore is oftener named 
the Punjab than Lahore, but the 
Punjab being only a part of that 
provinee, and the term being ap- 
plied to the natural division of the 
country, it) properly inchides part 
also of Muvoltan. The eastern boun- 
dary of the Punjab is properly the 
ridge of snowy mountains, from 
wheuee its rivers spring; but, ina 
more limited sense, the Punjab means 
the country situated to the west of 
the hilly traet. 

The territory designated by the 
name of the Punjab is very exten- 
sive, and remarkably fertile, pro- 
ducing abundantly all the necessa- 
ries of life, besides wine, sugar, in- 
digo, cotton, and many luxuries. In 
the tract between the Jhylum and 
the Indus there are salt-mines, 
which furnish inexhaustille stores 
of that article. The lower part of 
the Punjab, towards Mooltan, is 
flat and inarshy, and inundated like 
Bengal, by the periodical rains, 
which fall between the months of 
May and October. 

The Panjab, or Panchanada, is 
watered by tive celebrated streams, 
that fall mto the Indus, the Indus 
itself not being one, ‘The names of 
the five rivers are—1. the Sutuleje; 
2. the Bevah; 3. the Ravey; 4. 
the Chinaub; and 5. the Jhylum, or 
Beluit. (Rennel, Colebrooke, Se.) 

Punveca—A small village in 
Northern Hlindostan, in the pro- 
vince of Bootan. Lat. 27°. 23%. 
N. Long. 89°. 23’. BE. The moun- 
tains in the yicinity of Panugga are 
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among the highest in Bootan. ‘The 
peasantry here use, as a manure, 
pine-leaves, which ure heaped toge- 
ther, and telt to ferment aud rot; 
alter which they are estecined a good 
manure. ‘The pestilcrous insect, so 
troublesome to the southward, at 


Murichom, does not reach this 
length. (Zurner, Se.) 
Porneall, (Purinya)—A_ large 


district im the province of Beugal, 
sitnated about the 26th degree of 
north latitude. To the north it is 
bounded by the Morung hills, in’ the 
Nepanl terntories ; ou the south by 
Monghir and Rajemall; to the east 
ithas Dinagepoor; and to the west 
Tirhoot and Boglipoor, By Abul 
Fazel, iu 1582, it is described as 
follows :— 

* Sirear Poorencah, containg nine 
mahals ; revenue 6,408,793 dams. 
This Sircar furnishes 100 cavalry, 
and 5000 infintry.” 

This distriet Qramed also Seerpoor 
Dulmalpoor) forms, beyond — the 
Ganges, the north-west boundary of 
Bengal, towards Behar on the one 
side, and the Morung country to the 
north, Purneah comprises 5119 
square miles, of a fertile, compact, 
well-watered tlat—produeing rieec, 
oil, pulse, wheat, with almost all the 
ordinary greens for home cousump- 
tion. Jt produces also, opium and 
saltpetre fur foreign commerce ; to 
which may be added fir-masts, and 
other valuable timber, from the Mo- 
rung forests, The northeru part of 
this district, bordering on the Mo- 
rung, is very thinly inhabited, being 
eovercd with immense woods of 
saul and other timber; but such 
parts of this tract as have beeu 
cleared are fertile, and suit ex- 
tremely well for the cultivation both 
of rice and indiga, the latter being 
one of the staple commodities. 

Purneah, from the extent and 
gooduess of the pasture land, is en- 
abled to export a considcrable quan- 
tity of ghee, or buffaloes’ butter cla- 
rified ; and it ts particularly distin- 
guished for an excellent breed of 
draught and carriage bullocks. Only 
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this district and Sirear Sarum pro- 
duee bullocks of a standard suited 
tor the conveyance of the baggage 
aud artillery attached to the Bengal 
army; for which purpose above 5000 
are generally empioyed on the Ben- 
gal establishment, exclusive of cle- 
phants and camels for the convcy- 
ance of camp equipage. ‘These bul- 
locks are well proportioned, large 
in size, capable of great cxertion, 
and very superior to the draught 
cattle in Calcutta. ‘he Company’s 
cattle are allowed a certain quantily 
of grain per day, which they do not 
always reccive ; but when fed for 
slaughter, the carcase actually sur- 
passes the best English beef. 

About 1790, the. result of an of 


ficial inquiry in the Purneah_district~ 


found 80.914 busbandmen holding 
leases, and 22,324 artificers paying 
ground-rent, in 2784 villages, aud 
upon 2551 sqnare miles. Allowing 
five to a family, this gives more than 
203 to a sqnare, mile. In 1801, the 
result of the replies of the collectors 
in Bengal to the questions cirenlated 
by the board of revenue, proved, 
that the Purneah district contained 
1,450,000 inhabitants, in the propor- 
tion of seven Mahomimedans to 10 
Hindoos. ‘Vhe chief rivers are, the 
Cosah and Mahanada, and the prin- 
cipal towns, Purneah and ‘Tanje- 
poor. , 

Daring the Mahommedan govern- 
iment. this was a fronticr military 
provinee, under the rule of a fuujdar, 
subordinate to the soubahder, or 
viccroy, but posscssing a great de- 
gree of independence. Sycf Khan 
is the most famous of the provincial 
rulers. and governed uri! his death 
in 1159; LGengal year, under the 
successive yiceroyalties of Jaffier 
Sujah and Aliverdi Khan. tn 11239, 
he extended by conquest the liniits 
of his jurisdiction towards Bahar 
beyond the Cosah, and added a con- 
siderable portion of productive ter- 
ritory on the side of Morunz. Le 


was succeeded by Sonlet Jung, on- 


whose death the foujdarry was 
usurped by Shouket Jung, or Kha- 
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dim Hessein Khan; but this rebel- 
lion was quashed in A. D. 1763 by 
Cossim Ali Khan, the reigning Na- 
bob of Bengal. (J. Grant, Cole- 
brooke, §c.) 

PuRNEaH.—A_ town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Purneah, 
124 miles N. W. by N. from Moor- 
Shedabad. Lat. 25°. 45’. N. Long. 
88°. 23’. E. 

Pourran, (or Pundua).—A town in 
the province of Bengal, district of 
Rajemal, 10 miles N. E. from Maul- 
da, Lat. 25°. 9’, N. Long. 88° 9%. 
E. In A.D. 1353 this was a royal 
residenee, the capital of Lyas, the 
second independent sovereign of 
Bengal, at which time it was be- 
siogcd and taken by the Emperor 
Feroze. During the reign of Rajah 
Cansa, the Hindoo monarch of Ben- 
gal, who died in 1392, the city of 
Pundua was much extended, and 
the Brahminicat religion flourished. 
Bis son, whe became a convert to 
the Mahommedan faith, removed 
the seat of government back to Gour 
again. Some of the ruins of this city 
sti} remain, particularly the Adcena 
mosque, aud the pavement of a very 
long street. (Stewart, Rennel, §e.) 

PuTTan Somnatt, (Pacana Soma- 
natha)—A town on the souti-west 
cozst of the Gujrat Pencisula, dis- 
trict of Puttan. Lat. 20°. 57’. N. 
Long. 70°. 23". E. By Abul Fazel 
it is cescribed as follows :—‘“ ‘This is 
a large town on the sea-shore, with 
a stoue fort ina plain. ‘The city isa 
place of great religious resort.” Both 
the town and temple were plundered 
and destroyed by Mahmood of Ghiz- 
ni, A. D. 1024. In a more modern 
period it was conquered irom the 
Nagre Rajpoots by the baad of Rha- 
fore Rajpoots, who established the 
sovercizuty of Sorut. 


Q. 


Quantone.—A town in the Bir- 
nian empire, situated on the south- 
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east sidé of the Ava River, 25 miles 
distant from the frontiers of the Yu- 
nan, in China, Lat. 24°. 2’. N. 
Long. 96°. 55’. E. 

Quepan, (iiddeh),- — A Malay 
principality in the peninsula of Ma- 
lacea, situated on the west coast, be- 
tween the fifth and eighth degrees of 
north latitude,and immediately oppo- 
site to Prince of Wales’ Island. Seen 
from the latter the Quedah coast 
presents a considerable plain, cover- 
ed with elose wood, through which 
winds a river navigable tor small 
craft up to the foot of the high moun- 
tains; from behind whieh, as viewed 
from George’s town, the sun rises. 

This country extends along the 
coast abont 150 miles, and is from 
20 to 35 miles in breadth, but the 
cultivated land ne where exceeds 20 
miles from the shore. From ‘Trang 
to Purlis the sea coast is shcltered 
by many islands, the distance being 
24 leagues, low, and covered with 
woods. ‘The water is also remark- 
ably shallow, ships being obliged to 
anchor a great distance from the 
shore. Along this tract 11 rivers 
empty themselves into the sea, but 
navigable for boats only. 

The principal sea-port, called Que- 
dah by strangers, and Quallah Ba- 
tany by the natives, lies in Lat. 6°. 
N. The river is navigable for ves- 
sels of 300 tons; but the entrance is 
choked up by a flat mud bank, over 
which at spring tides there is only 
nine feet water, and the road where 
ships of burthen anchor is above two 
Teagnes from the shore. At the 
mouth of the river, which is 300 
yards wide, there was a small brick 
fort, but it is now in ruins. Both 
shores are muddy, swampy, and co- 
vered with jungle. Seven miles fur- 
ther up the river is Allister, where 
the king resides, to which place all 
vessels can ascend, whose draught 
of water permits to pass the bar. 
The river here is narrow, but deep, 
the country level and cultivated ; 
but a little way above Allistar the 
ground rises, the river becomes more 
rapid, and navigable only for prows. 

2Y 
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The entire country of Quedah is 
extremely well watered by 24 ri- 
vers ; all navigable for prows, and 
some of them for larger vessels. 
Qnalla Mooda is a shallow rapid 
river, but convenient on account of 
ifs communication with the tin 
mines; the annual produce of whieh 
is about 1000 peculs, and might be 
rendered much more. The country 
to the south is less cultivated than 
that to the north; but, being a flat 
country, supplied with a redund- 
ance of moisture, it is extremely 
productive of rice, and abounds al- 
so with buffaloes, bullocks, and 
poultry. 

The commodities of Quedah are 
tin, elephants’ teeth, wax, &e. and 
the imports the same as at the other 
Malay ports—opium and Spanish 
dollars composing the most valuable 
part of the cargo. It was a place of 
considerable trade before the esta- 
blishment of Prince of Wales’ Island; 
since which the ecommerce has becn 
mostly transferred to the latter, 

In 1786 an agrcement was enter- 
ed into with the King of Quedah for 
the cession of Pulo Penang, now 
Princo of Wales’ Island, to the Bri- 
tish. In May, 1792, a regular treaty 
of peace and amity, to continue as 
long as the sun and moon give light, 
was coneluded ; by which the Kast 
India Company engaged to pay the 
king 6000 dollars annually, while 
they remained in posscssion of the 
island. 

In 1802 a new arrangement was 
entered into between the same par- 
ties; by the conditions of which 
Yeng de per Tuan, King of Quedah, 
agreed to make over to the East In- 
dia Compaty all that part of the sea 
coast of his dominions between 
Q@ualla Karriecan and the river side 
of Qualla Moodah, and measuring 
inland from the sea 60 orlongs; 
which tract of country the Company 
engaged to protect from all enemies, 
robbers, and pirates. The king 
agreed tu permit the free exporta- 
tion of provisions, and other articles, 
to Prince of Wales’ Island, and en- 
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gaged not to permit any European 
to settle in his dominions. ‘The 
treaty also stipulated for the appre- 
hension and delivery of insurgents, 
felons, debtors, and slaves; and, in 
consideration of the benefits accru- 
ing to the Company from these ar- 
rangements, they agreed to pay his 
Majesty of Queda 10,000 dollars an- 
nually, so long as they possessed 
Prince of Wales’ Island and the 
coast above described. (Dalrymple, 
Treaties, Elmore, Johnson, Haensel, 
Se. Se.) 

Quinuone, (or Chincheu Bay).— 
An excellent harbour in Cochin 
China, where vessels are sheltered 
from every wind, The entrance is 
narrow, and the want of a sufficient 
depth of water obliges vessels of 
great burthen to wait until ligh 
water to goin, Lat. 139.52’. N. 


R. 


RaBnaBaD Iste, (Ravana abad). 
—A low, muddy island in the Bay 
of Bengal, formed hy the sediment 
deposited by the Rabnabad River, 
oue of the branches of the Ganges, 
and separated from the main land by 
a yery narrow strait. At neep tides 
it is scarcely above water, and at 
high spring tides is nearly submerged. 
It is, notwithstanding, covered with 
jungle, and swarms with deer, tigers, 
and alligators. In length it may be 
estimated at 15 miles, by five iniles 
the average breadth. 

Racuouty.—A town in the Ba- 
laghaut ceded territories, district 
of Gurrumeundah, 125 miles N.W. 
from Madras, Lat. 14°. 2', Long. 
73°. 40". E. 

Rarin.—A town in the Maharatta 
territorics, in ihe provinee of Arun- 
gabad, 43 miles 8.8. i. trom Ah- 
mednuggur, Lat. 18° 26'. N. Long. 
75°, 20. E. 

Ranat.—A town in tho province 
of Allahabad, district of Bundel- 
cund, 40 miles N. N. E, from Chat- 
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terpoor. 
80°. E. L 

RanpuNPoor. — A town in the 
province of Gujrat, district of Wer- 
rear. Lat, 249, N. Long. 71°. 45’ E. 

This is an extensive place, sur- 
rounded by an ancient wall, in the 
eurtain and towers of which there 
are numerons breaches. It has an 
inner fort or castle, a town wall and 
another wail, the whole surrounded 
with a dry ditch about 20 feet deep. 
In some particular parts there is a 
double ditch. 

The town of Rahdunpoor is said 
to contain above 6G00U houses, 1400 
of which are inhabited by Banyans, 
Shroffs (money changers), some of 
whom are men of property and ex- 
tensive commerce. J'rom its geo- 
graphical situation this place is a 
kind of emporium for the trade of 
Marwar and Cuteh, but the road 
has, of late years, been little fre- 
quented, being greatly infested by 
the plundering Coolies. Formerly 
caravans of merchandize travelled 
from Joudpoor and the province of 
Ajmeer, by the route of Pauli, Sa- 
chore (or Sanjore), and Mandavie 
Bunder ; but at present the escort re- 
quired is so great as to engross the 
whole profit. The direct and safest 
road from Marwar, or Joudpoor, to 
Gujrat, is by Palhanpoor. 

‘The staple commodities furnished 
by this city for foreign markets are 
ghee, wheat, and hides. ‘The ghee 
is sent to Cutch, and the two latter 
to Bownagur, in the Gulf of Cam- 
bay, whence it is re-exported. No 
mannfactures of any consequence 
are carried on here, except one ot 
very coarse cloth for the Coolees. . 
The inhabitants are mostly employed 
in agricultural pursuits, by which 
they have brought the vicinity of the 
town into a hizh state of cultivation, 
Wheat is usually sold for a rupee 
per imaund, tor which sum only 
three-fourths of a maund of bajeree 
are obtained. 

The Rahdunpoor principality was 
founded by a Baloochy chief, named 
Rahdun Khan, who came from Par- 
7 4 


Lat. 26°. 32’. N. Long: 
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kur; and Khan Jehan built the wall, 
and repressed the incursions ot the 
Coolees. When Dainnajee Gui- 
cowar compelled Kummanutl ud Deen 
Bauhi (the tather of the present Na- 
hob of Rahdunpoor) to resign his 
claims to Pattan (or Nehrwallah), 
and its nine dependant pergunualis, 
he was permitted to retain Rahdun- 
poor, Manjepoor, and Sommee, 
which were part of the original pos- 
sessions of the family. A imes- 
senger from hence to Joudpoor can 
go aud return in abont 15 days. 
Macmurdo, &c.) 

tauny, (Rahant).—A town in the 
provinee of Bengal, distnet of Di- 
nagcpoor. Lat, 25°. 53’. N. Long. 
78°: Seal: 

Ranoon, (or Fahn).—A town in 
the Seik territories, in the province 
of Lahore, 115 miles 8. E. trom the 
ciiy of Lahore. Lat. 31° 5’. N. 
Long. 75°. 35’. E. This place is but 
a few miles distant from the Sutu- 
lege, which in the month of April 
has here the appearance of a canal 
running in two channels; the first 
fordable, and in breadth about 100 
yards; the second is 350 yards 
across, the water deep, but not ra- 
pid. During the height of the rains, 
the river here is above one mile and 
a half broad. From Rahoon baftas 
and piece goods are earried to the 
fair at Elurdwar. (llth Register, 
Raper, &e.) 

Ratssten.—A distriet tributary to 
the Maharattas, in the provinee of 
Malwah, situated between the 23d 
and 24th degrees of north latitude, 
and bounded on the south by the 
Vindhaya Monntains. It is men- 
tioned by Abul Fazel, in 1582, as 
containing 32> malhnls. The chief 
towns are Raisseen, Bilsah, and 
Choonpoor, The Betwal is the 
prineipal river, and hasits sonree in 
this district, but attains no magni- 
tude nntib it quits it. 

Raissenn.—A town in the pro- 
vinec of Malwah, the capital of a 
district of the same name, 126 iniles 
east from Oojain. Lat. 23°, 19". N. 
Long. 77°. 47'. E. 


ay 2 
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Ragan Crowans.—A wild coun- 
try in the provinee of Gundwana, 
sitnated between the 23d and 24th 
degrees of north latitude; the prin- 
cipal town of which is Sonchut, the 
usual residence of the Corair Rajah. 
This traet of territory is extremely 
rugged and mountainous, very litte 
cultivated, and inhabited hy some 
of the wildest tribes in India. ‘The 
whole country is a snecession of 
deep guilies, ravines, chasins, and 
defiles. Vhe inhabitants are named 
Chohans, and their rajah is tributary 
to the Maharattas, but not remark- 
able for the punetuality of his pay- 
ments, 

The land produces a little rice, 
Indian corn, and a few other smaller 
grains peculiar to hilly conntries. 
South of Sonehnt the country be- 
comes more open, but the villages 
continue very poor, generally not 
consisting of more than four or five: 
huts. "There is a great abundance of 
game throughout the whole distnet. 
Among the animals of a imore fero- 
cious nature may be rcekoned the 
royal tiger, leopards, tiger cats, and 
large black bears. Prior to the Maha- 
rattas extending their conquests, in 
1790, into these desolate regions, the 
Corair Rajahs appear to have lived 
in perfect independenec. (Blunt, 
Se. Ve.) 

Rasamunpry, (Rajamandiri).—A. 
distriet in the provinee of the North- 
ern Cirears, situated abont the 17th 
degree of north latitude. ‘To the 
north it is bounded by Civacole; to 
the south, by Ellore; on the east it 
has the Bay of Bengal; aud on the 
west the Nizam’s territories, in the 
provinee of Hyderabad. 

Part of this district lies to the 
sonth, bnt the greater proportion to 
the north of the Godayery, which 
separates it from Ejlore. "This river 
divides itselfinte two great branches 
309 miles from the sea, within which 
it forms the Island of Nagur, a tri- 
avienlar space comprehending 500 
square miles, bnt of very great value 
in proportion to its extent. lrom 
the Poliveram zemindary, on thie 
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west, the great range of hills limits 
this district, and the small river Set- 
tieveram describes its northern bor- 
der towards Cieacole. The whole 
includes an area of 1700 square miles 
of accessible territory. 

The intervening space between 
the small rivers Yellerie and Settia- 
vera, is subdivided by water courses 
to answer the purposes of cultiva- 
tion, in the two principal zeminda- 
ries of Peddapore and Pettipoor. 
The Island of Nagur is enclosed by 
the two greater branches of the Go- 
davery, and intersected by five lesser 
ones, which render it very produc- 
tive; it being the grand receptacle 
of all the slimy monld carried down 
by one of the greatest rivers in the 
Deccan. The forests of Rajamun- 
dry, trom the commencement of the 
hills along the banks of the Goda- 
very to Poloonshah, on the frontiers 
of Commamet, produce abundance 
of teak trees; this being the only 
country on the east side of the Bay 
of Bengal which furnishes this va~ 
luable species of timber. 

The cultivation of’ sugar is carried 
en to a cousiderable extent in the 
Peddapore and Pettipoor zeminda- 
ries, along the banks of the Elyse- 
ram River, which, though small, 
has a constant flow of water in it 
the whole year, sufficiently large not 
only to water the sugar plantations 
during the dricst seasous, but also a 
great variety of other productions, 
such as paddy, ginger, turmeric, 
yams, and chillies. ‘The stream of 
water, during the dricst season, ren- 
ders the lands adjoining more tertile 
than almost any other in India, and 
particularly fit tor the growth of the 
sugar cane, A considerable quan- 
tity of sugar also is raised in the 
Delta of the Godavery, and the cul- 
tivation might be increased to any 
amount, T'rom the same spot they 
do not attempt to raise « second crop 
otiener than every third or fourth 
year, but dnring the intermediate 
time plants of the leguminous tribe 
are cultivated. 

The method of cultivating the 
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cane, and manufacturing the sugar, 
by the natives, in this district, is, 
like all their other works, extremely 
simple. The whole apparatus, a few 
pair of bullocks excepted, docs not 
amount to more than six or eight 
pounds sterling. One acre of sugar, 
in a tolerable season, yields about 
10 candy of sugar, cach candy weigh- 
ing about 500 pounds, and is worth 
on the spot per candy from 16 to 24 
rnpees. Here on an average six 
pounds of juice yield one pound of 
sugar from good canes. ‘The refuse 
is given tocattle, or carried away by 
the labourers, there being no distil- 
lation of rum. 

The principal towns of this dis- 
trict are Rajamundry, Ingeram, Co- 
ringa, Bundermalanca, Peddapoor, 
and Pettipoor; but there is little ex- 
port trade carricd on at any port ex- 
cept Coringa. It was eeded to the 
French, in 1753, by Salabut Jung, 
the Soubalidar of the Deccan; and 
acquired to the British, by Lord 
Clive, in 1765. Since the first esta- 
blishment of European government, 
Rajamundry has acquired many ad- 
ditional territorial dependencies by 
conquest and by policy. It now con- 
stitutes one of.ihe five districts into 
which the Northern Circars were snb- 
divided, on the introduction of the 
Bengal revenue and judicial system 
in 1803. (J. Grant, Roxburgh, Orme, 
Se. $e.) 

Rasamunpry.—A town in the 
Northern Circars, the capital of a 
district of the same name, and si- 
tuated on the cast bank of the Go- 
davery, 40 miles from the sea. Lat, 
16°. 59’. N. Long. 81°. 54’, E. In 
the iniddle of the town, and near the 
river, there formerly stood a large 
fort,with mud walls of little defence. 

The rajahs of Rajamundry are 
mentioned by Terishta as independ- 
ent prinees when the Deccan was 
invaded by Allah ud Deen, A. D. 
1295, and it was subjected by the 
Bhamence sovereigns of the Dec- 
can, A. D. 1471. 

Travelling distance from Hyder- 
abad, 237 miles; from Madras, 365 ; 
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and froin Caleutta,665 miles. (Orme, 
ftennel, Sc.) 

Rasanacur.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Dacea 
Jelalpoor, situated on the cast side 
of the Ganges, 23 miles S. by W. 
from Dacea. Lat. 23%. 22. N. Long. 
98°, 14. 1. 

Rasecur, (Rajaghar).—A_ town 
in the Maharatta territories, in the 
provinee of Malwah, situated on the 
west side of the Sopra River, 67 
miles N. KE. from Oojain. at. 23°. 
56’. N. Long. 76°. 27’. KE. 

Rasecur.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Allahabad, situated on the 
west side of the River Cane, 18 miles 
S. I. from Chatterpoor. Lat. 24°. 
44',N. Loug. 80°. 5’. E. 

Raseeur Hitus.—A range of hills 
in the district of Bahar, province of 
Bahar. 

Rasjemat, (Raja mahal)—A dis- 
triet in the proviuce of Bengal, si- 
tuated about the 25th degree of north 
latitude. ‘To the north itis bounded 
by Purneah and Dinagepvor ; on the 
south by Raujeshy ; to the east it 
has Dinagepoor and Raujeshy; and 
on the west Monghir and Purneah. 

This district, also called Acber 
Nuggur from its capital, and Cank- 
jole on the revenue records, as being 
the chief military division, is princi- 
pally situated on the western hank 
of the Ganges. It was formerly an 
important military government on 
the confines of Bengal towards Da- 
har, commanding souie of the moun- 
tainous passes into either country, 
particularly the famous pass of 'Ter- 
riagully, the possession of which was 
deemed of so much consequence in 
times of the hostile independence of 
the two soubahs. In 1784 Rajemal 
and Boglipoor cantained, according 
to Major Rennel’s weusuration, 
10,487 square miles, of which 5435 
were waste. Therevenue of this great 
tract was then only 547,600 rnpees. 

The soil inthe neighbourhood of 
Rajemal town is said to contain a 
mixture of granite rock, which is 
not to be found lower down the 
river, The plains in the neighbour- 
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hood are cultivated with wheat and 
barley, and the villages abonnd with 
mango trees of a good quality, plant- 
ed in regular squares. Vhe Indian 
corn, doll, Kelai, and inustard, make 
part of the crops, as well as the 
more common articles of rice, the 
mulberry tree, andindigo plant. The 
fields are diversified with the castor 
oil plant, or ricinus palina Christi, 
the quantity raised lar exceeding 
what is necessary for medical pir- 
poses. ‘The jungle grass rises to the 
height of from eight to 10 feet, and 
is topped with a beautiful * white 
down, resembling a swan’s feathers. 

At Siclygully is one of the villages 
formed in the wilds by govermnent, 
by granting lands to the sepoy in- 
valids, on conditicn of their resi- 
denee and cultivation. Beyond this 
station, to the west, the provinec of 

sengal finishes, and that of Bahar 

commences ; and in the neighbour- 
hood is a fine caseade. At ‘Terria- 
gully, on the borders of the district, 
is a celebrated pass into the moun- 
tains up a narrow winding road, 
where there is a ruined gateway and 
fort. ‘The roads are but indificrent, 
owing to the foree of the torrents 
during the rains, which tear up the 
bridges, and carry devastation 
throughout the country. ‘The ze- 
mindars have an allowance for re- 
pairs, but do not execute any. 

In this district there is a great ex- 
tent of waste and mountainous ter- 
rilory, inhabited by a wild race of 
people extremely different trom those 
of the plains, and apparently of an 
aboriginal stock. ‘They are mostly 
low in stature, but stout and well 
proportioned. There are inany un- 
der four feet ten inches, and more 
under five tect three than above that 
standard, with flat noses, and lips 
thicker than the inhabitants of the 
plains. Their chief articles of traflic 
are common Hindostany bedsteads, 
wood, planks, charcoal, cotton, honey, 
plantains, and sweet potatoes; which 
they barter for salt, tobacco, rice, 
cloth, iron heads for arrows, hatchets, 
crooks, and iron instrumeuts, 
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Their domestic animals are hogs, 
goats, and fowls, besides cats and 
dogs; the wild animals are in gene- 
ral the saine among the hills as ou 
the plains, except a species of large 
deer, and another remarkably sinall. 
The bow ard arrow are the ouly 
weapons peculiar to these mountain- 
eers; some few have swords, and 
still fewer matchlocks. They pro- 
fess no yeneration for the caw, and 
have no knowledge of letters, or of 
any sort of character. fudian corn 
is the most productive of their grain, 
and their chief subsistence. ‘The 
greatest share of the labour falls on 
the wonmn; aud a man is rich im 
proportion to the munberofhis wives, 
who are so many labourers. These 
mountaineers are deseribed as hav- 
ing an uncommon regard to truth, 
and an utter abhorrence to lving—a 
description which, if just, forms the 
greatest contrast to their neighbours 
in the plains yet mentioned. They 
had long infested and devastated all 
the adjacent country ; but about the 
year 1780 they were coinpletely con- 
ciliated, and a permanent settlement 
arranged with them dy Augustus 
Cleveland, Esq. the judge and ma- 
gistrate of the distric!. This gentle- 


man died in 1784, at the premature. 


age of 29 years. To commemorate 
his exemplary conduct, a monument, 
in the form of a pagoda, was erected 
by the zemindars, smi! another at the 
expense of government. F 

The principal towns in this distriet 
are Kajemal and Manlda, and the 
chief river the Ganges; but, like the 
rest of Pengal, it is mtersected (ex- 
cept in the hilly parts) by smaller 
streals in ail dircetious. In the re- 
cent topographical arrangement of 
districts by the Bengal government, 
Rajemal las either lost its name, or 
heey adsorbed into the adjacent di- 
visions; but, until a new map is ex- 
ecuted, exhibiting the exact modern 
limits Gwhich ts nach wanted), it is 
hecessary 15 inost cases to adbere to 
the old geographical delineation of 
fhe disinicts. (4. Grant, Shaw, Lord 
Valentia, Zennant, Se.) 
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RasJemMAL.—A town m the province 
of Bengal, the capital of a district of 
the same name, situated on the §.W. 
side of the River Ganges, 70 miles 
N. N. W. from Moorshedabad. Lat. 
25°. 2’. N. Long. 87°. 43'. E. This 
town at present consists of a street of 
mud cottages. Prior to 1638 it was 
the residence of Sultan Sujah, An- 
rengzebe’s brother; but few vestiges 
of its ancient magnificence now re- 
main. The ruins of his spacions 
palace are still standing, but have 
been much injured by the encroach- 
ments of the Ganges. Its empty 
halls, marble parlour, and half-de- 
caycd vaults, still present images of 
its former grandeur. 

Dining the reign of Acber, about 
1591, Rajah Mause Singh, on his 
returm from the conquest of the Af- 
glans of Orissa, fixed npon the city 
of Agmahial for the capital of Bengal, 
the name of which he changed to 
Rajamahal; but by the Mahoumed- 
aus it Is oceasionally desiguated by 
the name cfAcbernagur. ‘The rajah 
erected a palace, and surrounded 
the town with a rampart of brick 
and other fortifications. In 1608 the 
seat of government was removed 
from hence to Dacca by Islam Khan; 
but in 1639 Sultan Shujah brought 
it back, and strengthened the fortifi- 
cations; of which, however, but few 
traces are now to be seen. The 
Ganges, which for a long time had 
been gradually changing its bed, 
about this time wholly quitted the 
vicinity of Gour, and approached 
the rocky bank of Rajemal, where it 
still holds its course. (Stewart, Lord 
Valentia, Se.) 

Rasoor, (Rajavara).—A town in 
the province of Berar, situated on 
the south side of the River Wurda, 
which here makes a considerable 
curve to the east, 10 miles S. E. from 
Chandah. Lat. 18°, 56’, N. Long. 
80°. E. 

Rasvoran, (Rajaraya)—A town 
in the Nizam’s territories, in the pro- 
vince of Anrungabad, 40 miles 8. W. 
from Nandere. Lat. 18°. 38'. N, 
Pts. 777 lo. Ie : 
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Rasroor, (Rajapura).—A town in 
the territories of the Maharatta 
Peshwa, in the province of Beja- 
poor, situated on the sea-coast of the 
Concan district, Lat. 16° 48’. N. 
Long. 73°. 3/. E. 

Raspootana, (Rajputrana).—Sce 
AJMEER. 

Raspoor.—A smal} village im the 
province of Gujrat, near its western 
boundary, and about five miles north 
from Therah. 

In this neighbourhood are a range 
of elevated sand hills, covered with 
an impervious jungle of banbool and 
other bushes, 'The surrounding coun- 
try is also an immense expanse of 
jungle, with a few wretched villages, 
distinguishable by the smoke, the 
dens of predatory thieves scattered 
amongst it. From hence the moun- 
tains of Jassore in Marwar are vi- 
sible. (IZacmurdo, §c.) 

Rakau River.—A river in the 
{sland of Sumatra, to the northward 
of Siak, and much the largest in the 
island, if it should not rather be con- 
sidered as an inlet of the sca. If 
takes its rise in the Ran country, and 
is natigable for sloops to a great 
distance from the coast; but vessels 
are deterred from entering it by the 
rapidity of the current, or more pro- 
bably the reflux of the sea. (Mars- 
den, §c.) 

Ramaceirt, (Ramaghiri).—A small 
town in the Mysore Rajah’s territo- 
ries, 50 miles N. E. from Seringa- 
patam. Lat. 12° 44. NN. Long. 
Wa. 88's E. 

This place is dreadfully infested 
by tigers, especiatly the fort, which 
ocenpies a targe rocky hill, capable 
of a very tedious defence even with- 
out any assistance from art. Seve- 
ral Brahmins reside on the summit, 
which is reputed holy, but kept in a 
‘very slovenly state. 11 is plentitully 
supplied with water from several 
large cavities or chasis in the rock, 
which receive the rain, and by their 
co}tiess prevent a rapid evaporation. 

Lac is produced on several of the 
neighbouring hills upon the tree 
ealled jala, but caitleis the principal 
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object of the people around this 
place. In all diseases of the ox kind 
the grand remedy is actual cautery, 
fancifully applied in different places. 
Although the killing of an animal of 
this kind is considered by the Hin- 
doos as actual murder, there is no 
animal whose sulferings exceed those 
of the labouring cattle in Hindostan, 
‘The usual price here of a middling 
ox five years old, some years back, 
used to be 16s. 9d. sterling. 

In this hilly tract there is a wild 
race of men, eatled by the other na- 
tives Cad’ Mhigaru, but who call . 
themselves Cat Chensn. ‘They sub- 
sist on game, wild roots, herbs, and 
fruits, and a fittle grain purchased 
from the farmers in the plains, which 
they are enabled to do by colleeting 
sone drngs, honey, and wax. ‘heir 
Jangnage ts a dialect of the Tamul, 
with occasionally a few Karmata or 


Telinga words intermixed. (2. Bu- 
chanan, &e.) 
Ramercu.—A town in the Ni- 


zany’s territories, in the province of 
Hyderabad, 55 miles N. W. from 
Worangol. Lat. 189.314. N. Long. 
79°. 32’. i. 

RameGuaut, (Ramaghata, the Ford 
of Rama).—A town in the province 
of Delhi, district of Alighur, sitnated 
on the west bank of the Ganges, 
which is here fordable, 80 miles 8. EF. 
from the city of Delhi. Lat, 25°. 
12°, NY Wee. 78°. 2977. 

RamcGunce.—A town in the Na- 
hob of Oude’s territories, distriet of 
Lucknow, 25 miles S. W. from the 
city of Lueknow. Lat. 269°. 377, N. 
Long. 80°. 35", Es. : 

Rameur, (Ramaghar).—-A_ hilly 
district in the provinee of Bahar, si- 
tuated about the 24th degree of north 
latitude. ‘Fo the north it is bounded 
by the district of Bahar Proper; ou 
the south by Nagpoor and Pachete; 
to the east it has Monghir and Pa- 
chete; and on the west Palsainow. 
The modern district of Ramgur com- 
prehends a much greater space, and 
part of it may be considered as be- 
longing to the ancient Hindoo pro- 
vince of Gundwana, 
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This highland division of Bahar is, 
from its situation, roeky and ‘unpro- 
fitable, and can never be brought 
into a populous or cultivated state, 
unless great encouragement to new 
inhabitants be held out—great part of 
its territory being mountainous, and 
overrun with impenetrable woods. 
All the hills in this quarter of the 
Bahar province abound with iron, 
which is fused for sale by the natives 
in large quantities. The chief rivers 
are the Dummoodah and the Bur- 
rahkur; and the principal towns, 
Ramgur, Chittra, and Muckund- 
gunge. The country is but thinly 
inhabited, and a very great propor- 
tion of the population Hindoos of 
the Brahminical persuasion; but ac- 
curate returns of these particulars 
have not been yet published. (Lord 
Teignmouth, J. Grant, §e.) 

Rameur.—A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Ramgur, and 
situated on the north bank of the 
Duimmoodah River, 190 miles N.W. 
from Calcutta. Lat. 23°. 38". N. 
Long. 85°. 43". E, 

Rameur.—A town possessed by 
independent zemindars, in the pro- 
vince of Orissa, situated on the south 
side of the Mahanuddy River, 102 
miles west from Cuitack. Lat. 20°. 
38’. N. Long. 84°. 35’. E. 

Ramourry.—A_ hill fort in the 
Mysore Rajah’s territories, distant 
20 miles from Chitteldroog, which is 
in sight bearing north east. While 
possessed by Tippoo the eastern side 
was the only part up which it was 
possible to climb, and every access- 
ible spot was strongly fortified. The 
passage up adimts but of three or 
four persons at a time, and winds 
through several gates and walls. It 
requires a considerable time to reach 
the top, where there is a town and 
reservoir fo: water, butit is neither 
good nor plentiful, Phere isa square 
peitah of uo great esient at the bot- 
toi, on the castern side cnelosed by 
a wall. 

That the natural strength of this 
country is very great may be con- 
ceived from the fact, that six other 
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hill forts are in sight from the tower 
on the top of Ramgurry, viz. Chittel- 
droog, Hunmandroog, Rangundroog, 
Oochinadroog, and Chandgherry. 
(Moor, §¢.) 

RAMIssERAM IsLe, (Rameswaram, 
the Pillar of Rama).—An island si- 
tuated in the straits, between the 
Island of Ceylon and the continent, 
separated from the latter by a nar- 
row strait. In length it may be es- 
timated at 11 miles by six the aver- 
age breadth, and is low, sandy, and 
uncultivated. Lat.9°.17’.N. Long. 
79°. 21'. E. 

Ramisseram is an island of great 
sanctity, and possesses a celebrated 
pagoda, the entrance to which is 
through a lofty gateway, about 100 
feet high, covered with carved work 
to the summit. The door is about 
40 feet high, and composed of single 
stones, placed perpendicularly with 
others crossing over—the massive- 
ness of the workmanship resembling 
the Egyptian style of architecture. 
The square of the;whote is about 600 
feet, and it is probably one of the fi- 
nest pieces of architecture in India. 
{nto the inner temples none are per- 
mitted to enter but the attendant 
Brahmins, who live in the town, and 
have their share of the offerings. 
When the Rajah of Tanjore used 
formerly to visit this place of pil- 
grimage, his expenses exceeded 
60,000 pagodas. ‘The deity uses no 
other water but what is brought by 
devotecs the whole way from the 
Ganges, which is ponred over him 
every morning, and then sold to the 
devout—thus bringing a considera- 
ble additional revenue to the temple. 

The guardianship of this sacred 
isle is in family of devotces, the chief 
of which is named the Pandaram, 
and doomed to perpetual celibacy, 
the snecession being carried on by 
the sisters, or by the collateral branch. 
‘he greater part of the income is ap- 
propriated to his use, and to that of 
his relations, who have possessed the 
supreme powcr above 90 years. 
When Lord Valentia visited this 
island, in 1803, the Pandaram re- 
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quested his lordship’s protection for 
their deity. 

Panban, the captal of the island, 
is distant about mue miles from the 
great temple, the road trom which 
has been paved the whole way by 
the contributions of the pious; and 
nearly every 100 yards is a choultry, 
with its attendant Brahmins. ‘Phe 
strait here is about a mile wide, but 
not passable, except for very small 
vessels. ‘The bed is rocky, and the 
entrance from tho north only 100 
feet wide, between two rocks; aud 
as another directly faces it, and the 
current is extremely rapid, much 
caution is required 1o pass in safety. 
In the year 13810 the Mahominedans, 
under Malick Naib, invaded the Car- 
natic, and pushed the depredations 
as far as this place, where they erect- 
eda mosque. (Lord Valentia, Mac- 
kenzie, Scott, §:c.) 

Ramisser, (Ramesiwaram). — A 
town in the Maharatta territories, in 
the province of Khandesh, situated 
at the junction of the Ghirah River 
with the 'Tuptee, 66 miles W.S. W. 
from Boorhanpoor. Lat. 21°. 4’. Ii. 
Long. 75°. 21’. E. 

Ramkewra, (Ramacumara),—-A 
town belonging to the Peshwa of the 
Maharattas, in the province of Be- 
japoor, 27 miles N. £. from Poonah. 
Lat. 18°. 41. N. Long. 74°. 20 E. 

Ramnad, (Ramanat’ha)—A town 
in the Sonthern Carnatic, in the dis- 
trict of Murawas, 180 miles N. FE. 
from Cape Comorin. Lat. 6° 24%, 
N. Long. 78°. 49’. Ei. 

The Ramnad pollam, or zcmin- 
dary, was granted 1o the ancestors 
of the present family with the title 
of Setheputtis, for the defence of the 
road and protection of the pilgrims 
resorting to the sacred pagoda at 
Ramisscram. Here is a fort, com- 
menced many years ago by the Ran- 
ny’s ancestors, but never completed, 
The palace adjoins to it, and is a 
gloomy building, with lofty walts, 
and no window on the oufside. Near 
to it are the tomb of the Ranny’s de- 
eeased husband, and a Protestant 
ehurch of very neat architecture. 
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The walls are externally completed, 
and are of massive stones, with loop 
holes at the top. His still in good 
repair, but has no cannon mounied, 
as there is no rampart within. 

This town and district are govern- 
ed by the Ranny, who pays the Com- 
pany two-thirds of the clear revenue, 
amonnting to 90,000 pagodas per 
annum. “There remains tor herself 
45,000 pagodas per annum, which is 
a large 'revenne in so cheap a conn- 
try. This old lady’s title is Ranny 
Soodoopnddy, Munglasoovary Nat- 
ehiar, ‘he first is a title, the second 
points oul her power over Ramis- 
scram, the third is her name, and the 
fourth denotes her as eldest dangh- 
ter. 

‘The imports of Ramnad are chiefly 
confined to supplies of betel smmt from 
Ceylon, and red silk cloths from 
Bengal; and to those places respect- 
ively piece goods, cotton, and chank 
shells, are exported. ‘Phe total va- 
luc of the imports from places beyond 
the territorics of Madras, between 
the Ist May, 1511, and the 30th 
April, 1812, was Arcot rupees 30,990, 
VIZ. 


From Caleutta - - - - 2,661 
Ceylon - - - - - = 18.334 
Various places - - - = 9,995 


Arcot rupees 30,990 


The total valuc of the exports 
during the above period was Arcot 
rupees 95,766, viz. 
YoCalentta - - - - - 
Ceylon - - - ~ - - 


33,772 
63,994 


Arcot rnpees 95,766 


Between the dates above specified 
107 vessels and eratt, measnring 
1792 tons, arrived; and 119 ditto, 
measuring 2952 tons, departed.— 
(Lord Valentia, Parliamentary Re- 
ports, Hodson, Sc.) 

Ramnooe, (Ramanatha).—A town 
in the Maharatta territories, in the 
provinee of Malwah, 40 miles S.S. hh. 
from Narwar. Lat. 25° 6’ N, 
Hong78°. 5’. 1 
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Rampoor, (Ramapura).—A_ town 
in the Maharatta territories, in the 
province of Malwah, 13 miles cast 
from Bopal. Lat.23°.15'.N. Long. 
77°, 42/, E. 

Rampoor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, district of Bareily, 
situated on the banks of the Cosilla 
River, 40 miles N.N.W. from Ba- 
reilly; 110 east from Delhi. Lat. 
26°, 50'.N. Long. 78°. 58’. E. 

This town and district, at the peace 
of Lalldong, in 1774, were scenred 
to Fyzoola Khan, a Rohillah chief, 
at which time the revenue was va- 
Ined at 30 lacks of rupees per an- 
num. During the life time of Ty- 
zoola Khan, Rampour was very pros- 
perous; and, at his deatli, compre- 
_ hended a space four miles in cirenm- 
ference, surrounded by a thick bam- 
boo hedge, within which were mud 
fertifications, and containing above 
100,000 inhabitants. It has smee 
been greatly reduced both in size 
and population, and probably now 
does not contain a fifth part of the 
above number. 

On the death of Fyzoolah Khan, 
in August, 1794, his eldest son, Ma- 
hommed Ali, succeeded; but was 
soon afterwards assassinated by his 
second son, Gholaum Mahommed, 
who seized the throne. A British 
force, under Sir Robert Abercroin- 
bie, was marched to expel the usurp- 
er, which was attacked by the Ro- 
hillah army afew miles in advance 
of Barcily; but they were repulsed 
atier a severe action, in whieh the 
British lost 600 men and 14 eflicers. 
Gholaum Mahommed surrendered 
to the British soon after; and the 
accumulated treasures of Eyzoola 
Khan, amounting to three lacks and 
22,000 gold mohurs (640,0001.) were 
delivered up to the Nabob of Oude, 
Asoph ud Dowlah, who presented 
the British army with 11 laeks of 
rupees. Possession was also taken 
Jt the Rainpoor district for the go- 
vernment of Onde; but a jaghire 
(estate) was reserved for Ahmed Ali 
Khan, a minor, the grandson of Ty- 
zovlah Khan, of which the town of 
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Rampoor was part, and the revenue 
10 lacks of rupees per annum. 

The flourishing and highly eulti- 
vated state of this district, during the 
life of Fyzoola Khan, exhibited a 
great contrast to the condition of the 
Oude dominions by which it was 
surrounded, and proves how rapidly 
a Country, under a good native go- 
vernment, attains to prosperity. The 
quickness of its decay, and its de- 
plorable condition when ceded to the 
British in 1801, prove how speedily 
a bad one operates the reverse. 
(Franklin, Rennel, &e.)  — 

Rampoora.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, district of Chala- 
wara, eight miles N. W. from Sylah. 
This place belongs to Wudwan, and 
formerly had a respectable fort, which 
was destroyed in 1805. 

In the neighbourhood of Rampoora 
are agreat inany pallias, which are 
stones erected to the memory of any 
person who has fallen by a weapon, 
and more particularly in defending 
his village. In this part of Gujrat 
an attacking enemy will estimate the 
degree of resistance by the number 
of pallias in the vicinity, it being dis- 
graceful tor a Rajpoot to shan the 
battle, whose family inherits many of - 
these monuments of valour. Patlias 
are also erected to commemorate {c- 
males who have burned with their 
husbands, aud are here so frequent, 
that in one field adjacent to Ram- 
poora, not exceeding a square acre 
10 extent, there are from 60 to 70 of 
these monuments of posthumous fi- 
delity. (Macmurdo, &¢c.) 

RanbieR.—A town in the province 
of Gujrat, district of Broach, situ- 
ated opposite to Surat on the north 
side of the Tuptee River. Lat. 21°. 
16. N. Long. 73°. 3’. E. Abul 
T'azel, in 1582, asserts, that in an 
cient tunes it was a large city. 

RayxGamatty, (Rangamati, Red 
Clay).-—A_ district in the north-east 
extremity of Bengal, situated abont 
the 26th degree of north latitude. 
On the north it is bounded by Boo- 
tan; on the south by the Garrow 
Hills; io the east it has Assam ; and 
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on the west Cooch Bahar and Rung- 
poor. During the Mogul goveru- 
ment this territory was compre- 
hended within the jurisdiction of 
Rangpoor, in which it still continues. 
Tt stretehes on both sides of the 
Brahmapootra easterly to the con- 
fines of Assam, thronghout a wild 
and uneultivated region of 2629 
square iniles, inany parts of which 
are capable of being rendered ex- 
tremely productive ; but at present 
yield little to the sovereign, except 
a few elephants, annually caught in 
the interior and neighbouring torests. 
The chief river is the Brahmapootra, 
which nearly divides the district, 
and the principal towns Ragamatty 
and Goalparah. (J. Grant, Sc.) 

RancGamatty. — A town in the 
provinee of Bengal, the capital of a 
district of the same name. Liat. 26°. 
O’.N. Long. 90’. E. 

Rancoon, (or Yaughong). — The 
principal sea-port town in the Rir- 
man empirc, in the province of Pe- 
gu. Lat. 16°. 47’. N. Long. 96°, 
9’. E. The entrance of the river 
below Rangoon resembles that of 
the Ganges, but the navigation is 
more commodious; the chanuel being 
bold, and from six to cight fathoms 
deep, without shoals. ‘Twelve miles 
below Rangoon it is about three 
quarters of a mile wide. ‘Phe mouth 
of the Syriam, or Pegu River, is 
about three miles below the town, 
whien it joins that of Rangoon, 'The 
country above is a level plain, with 
clumps of trees ai distant intervals, 
and imch depopulated by the fre- 
quent wars of the Binnans and Pe- 
gucrs. 

The town of Rangoon stretches 
along the banks of the river about 
a mile, and is not more than the 
third of a mile in breadth. The 
city, or mieon, is a square sur- 
rounded by a high stockade; and 
on the north side is further strength- 
ened by an indifferent fosse, across 
which a wooden bridge is thrown. 
In this face there are two gates, in 
cach of the others only one. Wooden 
stages are ereeted within the stock- 
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ade for mnsketeers to staud on in 
ease of atiack. A battery of 12 
pieces of cannon, six and nine pound. 
urs, raised on the banks, commands 
the yiver; but the guits and car- 
riages are so bad they could do little 
execution. 

The streets of the town are nar- 
row, and much inferior to those of 
Pegn, but clean and well paved. 
There are mmerous channels to 
cary off the rain, over which strong 
planks are laid. The houses are 
raised on posts trem the ground ; the 
smaller supported by bamboos, and 
the larger by stout timbers. All the 
officers of government, the most 
opulent merchants, and persons of 
consideration, live within the fort; 
shipwrights and people of inferior 
rank inhabit the suburbs; and one 
entire strect, called Tackally, is ex- 
clusively assigned (0 common pros- 
titutes, who ure not permitted to 
dwell within the preeincis of the 
fortifications. Swine, which do not 
belong to any particular owner, are 
suffered to roam at large, and act as 
cominon scavengers, devonring the 
filth under the houses, 

The population of this place is 
considerable. ‘Phere are 5000 re- 
gistered, taxable houses in the 
city and suburbs, which, at six 
persons per iiouse, will amount to 
30,000. There is here a congrega- 
tion, consisting of former Portu- 
guese colonists, who are numerons, 
butin general very poor. They have 
erected a neat chapel, and support 
their pastor by voluntary contri- 
butions. The Parsees, Annenians, 
and a small proportion of Mahom- 
medans, engross the largest share of 
the Rangoon trade, and individuals, 
from their number, are freqnenily 
selected by government to fill em- 
ployments of trust, that relate to 
trade and transactions with foreign- 
ers. ‘Thicre is a wooden wharf here 
for the delivery of ships’ cargoes, 
and a cnstom-house built of briek 
and mortar, and covered with tile, 
which is the only building in the 
tow not constructed of wood. On 
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the opposite side of the river is a 
town, called Maindee, composed of 
one long street. 

Rangoon having long heen the 
asylum of insolvent debtors froin the 
different settlements of India, is 
crowded with forcigners of despcrate 
fortunes, who meet with a fnendly 
reception from the Birmans, and for 
the most part support themselves by 
carrying on a petty traffic. Here 
are to be met fugitives from all 
countries of ihe East, and of all 
complexions, Malabars, Moguls, 
Persians, Parsees, Armenians, Por- 
tnguese, 'rench, and Engtish—all 
mingle here on the exchange. The 
members of this discordant multi- 
tude enjoy the utmost toleration 
from the Birmans, who have no de- 
sire to make proselytes, and never 
discuss the religious opinions, or 
disturb the ceremonies of any other 
sect, provided they do not break the 
peace, or meddle with their own di- 
vinity Gandma. 

The River of Rangoon is ex- 
tremely commodious tor the con- 
struction of ships. The spring tides 
rise 20 lect perpendicular, the banks 
soft, and so flat, that there is need 
of little labour for the formation of 
docks, and vessels of any burthen 
may be built. The Birman ship- 
wrights are athletic men, and pos- 
sess in an eminent degree that vi- 
gour which distinguishes Europeans 
from the natives of the East. Ma- 
dras is supplied from Rangoon with 
timber for all common purposes of 
domestic use. It is supposed, ships 
can be built at Rangoon for one- 
third less than at Calcutta, and for 
nearly half less than what they cost 
at Bombay; but the Pegue built 
ships are not so constructed, and are 
generally deficient in the iron work. 
‘The imports from the British scttle- 
ments consist chiefly of coarse piece 
goods, glass, hardware, and broad 
cloth. ‘The returns are made almost 
wholly in timber. A few small com- 
modifies are carried from Pegu to 
the coast of Pedir in Sumatra, and 
the Prince of Walcs’ Island, for 
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the China market. In 1800, the 
cost of shipbuilding at Rangoon was 
181. per ton, coppered and equipped 
in the Enropean style. 

From Rangoon there are 10 or 12 
boats fitted out annually, and about 
30 more from various towns on the 
Irawaddy River, which proceed by 
the way of the Bassien River, though 
the channels which divide the Great 
Negrais from the continent, along 
the coast of Aracan to Lnckipore, 
Dacea, Calentta, Bogwangola, and 
even to Patna and Benares. They 
are in general boats carrying from 
1000 to 1500 maunds (of 80 lbs 
each), with a crew of from 20 to 25 
men. Every boat is supposed to 
contain, on an average, the value of 
4000 rupees, chicfly in bullion; the 
remainder consists of sheathing 
boards, sticks of copper from China, 
stick lac, cutch, ivory, aud wax. 

Two and a half miles north of 
Rangoon is the temple of Shoeda- 
gon, or Dagoung, which is a very 
grand building, but not so high by 
25 or 30 (cet as that of Sboemadoo, 
at the city of Pegn. From the 
many convents in the neighbour- 
hood of Rangoon, the number of 
rhahaans (priests) and phongies (an 
inferior ordcr of priests, vualgarly 
called tallapoins) must be consider- 
able, probably exceeding 1500. They 
go barefooted, and have their heads 
close shaven, on which they never 
wear any covering. 

The foundation of Rangoon was 
laid by the victorious Alompra, the 
first of the present Birman dynasty ; 
and it is also named Dzangoon, 
which signifies victory atchieved. 
Here stood, in former days, a large 
and populous city, called, in the Pali, 
or sacred language, Singoonterra, 
the site of which Alompra explored, 
and raised on its rnins the present 
flourishing sea-port- In January, 
1810, this place was almost totally 
destroyed by fire; but ina country 
of forests a wooden town is scon re- 
built. (Symes, Cox, &c.) 

Ranny Bepnore, (Rant Bednur). 
—A port and town in the Balaghaut 
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eeded territories, 60 miles N. 1. froin 
Chitteldroog. Lat. 14°. 33'.N. Long. 
Toads. E. 

Ranyyroor.—A town in the Ma- 
haratta territories, in the province of 
Malwah, 44 miles N. W. from Chat- 
terpoor. Lat. 25°. 13’. N. Long. 
79°. 16°. E. 

Rantampoor, (Ranotam pura).— 
A city in the province of Ajmecr, in 
the centre of the Arrabarre Hills. 
Lat. 269. 2. N. Long. 76°, 25'. BE. 

This fortress was built by Rajah 
Amecr Singh, in the reign of the 
Emperor Alla ud Deen, and is es- 
teemed one of the strongest and 
largest in India. As no Luropean 
has yct approached it, the nature of 
its strength is not known. ‘The na- 
tives represent it as being situated 
ou seven hills, the sides of which 
are all completely scarped, and ac- 
cessible only by one path. The city 
otf Madhoopoor, or Neyashehr, is at 
the distance of two or three miles 
frum Rantampoor, and is second in 
size and consequence only to Jye- 
nagur. The approaches to it are, 
however, guarded with as much jea- 
lousy as those of Rantampoor. 

Travelling distance 120 miles S.W. 
from Agra; from Oojain, 260 miles, 
{ Broughton, Rennel, Sc.) 

Raree—A town situated on the 
sea coast of the province of Beja- 
poor, 17 miles N. by W. from Goa. 
Lat. 15°. 50". N. Long. 73°. 30’. E. 
This place and Vengorla belong to 
the Colapoor Rajah and to the Dessi 
Warre. 

Ratto.aw, (Rayatule).— A sea 
port in the province of Gujrat, situ- 
ated in the vicinity of a navigable 
river on the Gulf of Cambray, 44 
miles S. W. from the city of Cam- 
bay. Lat. 22°, 3’. N. Long. 72°, 
15’, E. This place was ceded to the 
Company by the Guicowar Maha- 
ratta chief in 1803. 

Ravsesuy, (Itajshahi).— A cen- 
trical district in the provinee of Ben- 
gal, sitnated principally between the 
24th and 25th degrees of north lati- 
inde. To the north it is bounded 
by Dinagepoor and Mynmasingh ; 
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on the south by Birbhoom and Kish- 
enagur; to the cast it has Dacca 
Jelalpoor and Mymuusing; and on 
the west Monghir.aud Birbhoom. 

This is the most extensive and 
unwieldy zemindary in Bengal, and 
in 1784 comprehended, according 
to Major Rennel’s mensuration, 
12,909 square miles, yielding a re- 
venne of 24 lacks of rupees. Itis 
intersected in its whole length by 
the Ganges, or lesser branches, with 
many navigable rivers and fertilizing 
waters. Within its limits are pro- 
duced four-fifths of all the silk, raw 
or manufactured, used in or exported 
from Hindostan; and it contains 
the commercial and populous towns 
of Moorshedabad, Cossimbazar, Bay 
leah, Bogwangola, Commercolly, &e. 
and has many other provincial cities 
and manufacturing towns in its 
neighbeurhool. In 1725 this ze- 
mindary was eonferred on Rain Je- 
von, a Brahmin, the founder of the 
the present family. In times of re- 
mote Hindoo antiquity, a part of this 
district, subject to aunnal innnada- 
tion, was named the region of Va- 
rendra. 

In 1801, by the directions of the 
Marquis Wellesley, then Governor 
General, the board of revenue in 
Bengal circulated various questions, 
ou statistical subjects, to the col- 
lectors of the dillerent districts. The 
result of their replies proved, that 
Raujeshy contained 1,500,000 inha- 
bitants, in the proportion of three 
Mahommedans to five Hindoos; and 
that, since the permanent settlement 
of the revenue, the produce of this 
district has greatly increased. (J. 
Grant, Colebrooke, Sc.) 

Ravey River, (Iravati).—This 
is the third river of the Punjab, and 
the Hydroates of Alexander's histo- 
rians. It rises in the eastern hills of 
Cashmere, near a famous place of 
Hindoo worship, and not far from 
the sources of the Sutuleje, the Chi- 
naub, and the Beyah rivers. Its 
direction is afterwardssouth westerly, 
and it enters the plains near Shah- 
poor (or Rajepoor), tron wheuec the 
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canal of Shahnehr was drawn to 
Lahore, about 80 miles in length. 
This canal was intended to supply 
the city of Lahore with water during 
the dry season, when all the Indian 
rivers are from 20 to 30 fect below 
the level of their banks. ‘The space 
between the Ravey and Chinaub, at 
their entry into the plains, is about 
60 geographical miles, and they gra- 
duaily approach each other during a 
course of 170 miles. 

After entering the plains, the 
course ofthe Ravey continues 8S. W. 
until it passes the city of Lahore, 60 
miles above which it is 120 yards 
broad, and extremely rapid, yet na- 
vigable, during the rains, for boats 
of a considerable size. It continnes 
to flow in the same direction after 
passing Lahore, and about 28 miles 
above the city of Moolian is joined 
by the Jhylum and Chinaub, forming 
astream of unequal breadth, scarcee- 
ly inferior to the Indus itself. Its 
rapidity and breadth, after their 
junetion, are particularly remarked 
by the historians of Alexander and 
‘Timour. Immediately after their 
juuction, the distance from bank to 
bank is one mile, one furlong, and 
85 yards. Inthe month of January, 
but a little way lower down, the 
breadth of the stream contracts to 
less than 350 yards. ‘Twenty miles 
below Mooltan, this river falls into 
ihe Indus, after having performed a 
course, including the windings, of 
above 500 imiles. (Rennel, Wil- 
ford, Sc.) 

Ravrer, (Rari).—A town among 
the Western Ghants, in the province 
of Bejapoor, 45 miles 8. 8. W. from 
Poonah, Lat, 16°. 2’. N. Long. 
73°, 32’. 

This was the first strong hold 
seized on by Sevajee, the founder 
of ithe Maharatta power, who made 
it his capital. In 1688, after the 
death of Sevajee, it was taken by 
Aurengzebe, along with the family 
and treasnre of Sambajee Rajah, the 
second Maharatta sovereign, whose 
power was in consequence reduced 
toavery low ebb. (Scott, Bruce, sc.) 
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RawsaaD.—A small town in the 
Seik territories, in the province of 
Lahore, 120 miles N. W. from the 
city of Lahore. Lat. 38°, 5’. N. 
Long. 72°, 12. Th. 

Rawak Isitze.—A_ small island, 
which forms a harbour on the N. E. 
coast of Wageeoo. ‘The channel is 
here aimile broad, with good mad 
soundings from 10 to 15 fathoms. 
Sago, made up m_ cakes, may 
here be purchased in large quanti- 
ties: fish and turtle are also plenty. 
The Malays and the natives cut the 
latter into small pieces, and stew it 
in green bamboos, Goats and fowls 
are not to be had. (Forrest, §c.) 

Raysauen, (Rat Bagh, the Ray's 
Garden).—A district in. the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Bejapoor, sitmated between the 16th 
and 17th degrees of north latitude. 
This is a fertile and productive ter- 
ritory, being watered by the Krish- 
na, Gutpurba, and several smaller 
streams. ‘The principal towns are 
Raybaugh and Badar. 

Rayvaucn. —A town in the Ma- 
haratta territories, in the province of 
Bejapoor, 15 miles south trom Mer- 
ritch. Lat. 16°, 46..N. Long. 75°. 
E. This place is enclosed by a bad 
wall, having entranees on the north 
and west sides. It is not pupulons 
or extensive, nor does its appearance 
indieate that it ever was a place of 
consequence. Near to the northern 
gate are some-Mahommedan tombs. 
(Moor, Sc.) 

Rayroor.—A_ town in the Seik 
territories, in the province of Lahore, 
district of Bhatti, situated on the 
banks of the Beyah and Hyphasis. 
In the 15th century this place was 
called 'S'ulwundy, and was the birth- 
place of Nanac Shah, the founder of 
the sect of Sciks. 

RaysincPpoor.—A small village in 
the Gujrat Peninsula, near the Gulf 
of Cutch, and belonging to the Jam 
of Noanagur. ‘This place stands on 
the banks of the Phooljce River, and 
has a considerable number of gar- 
dens in the vicinity,in some of which 
cardamous are raised, 
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teppyGoopuM, ( Retigharwn, a 
sand Mort ).—Atownin the Northern 
Cirears, distriet of Condapilly, Lat. 
16°, 43’. N, Long, 80°. 41. 1. 

Yenen—A small district in the 
province of Delhi, situated between 
the 28th and 29th degrees of north 
latitude, and formerly comprehended 
in the territory of Rohileund, — {t is 
bounded on the north by the Sewa- 
lic and Kemavoon mountains; on the 
south by Barcily ; to the east it has 
the Kemaoon hills and Kilpoory ; 
and on the west the Ganges. fn the 
arrangement of the Acber it be- 
longed to the division of Sumbhul- 
poor. ‘Phe Ganges is the principal 
river; but many small streams flow 
from the adjacent mountains, ‘The 
chief towns are Reher, Najibabad, 
and Darauagor. ‘This district was 
eeded to the British during the ad- 
ministration of Marquis Wellesley, 
by the treaty concluded withthe Na- 
bob of Onde, the 10th November, 
1801, at which period it was in a 
very desolate state, but has since 
mich recovered. 

Rever.—aA town in the province 
of Delhi, 80 miles N. N. W., from 
Rareily, aud the capital of a district 
of the same uame, Lat. 29°, 23'.N. 
Long. 78° 44. 5. 

Renzo, or Rio, (Riyred).—A Malay 
town, situated on the istaud of Bin- 
tang, at the S. Le. extremity of the 
peninsula of Malacca. Lat. 57°. N. 
Long. 104°. 33”. I. : 

{n 1783 this place was the resort 
of smngglers and pirates, aud was 
attaeked and taken by the Dutch 
Commedore, Van Lraam, but ap- 
pears soon to have recovered, as, in 
1784, Hajee Rajah, the chief of Re- 
hio, was khilledat Malacea, of which 
place he had undertaken the siege. 
(Forrest, Se.) 

Rejysxc.—aA country in the island 
of Sumatra, divided ou the north 
west from the state of Anak Sungei, 
(of which Mocomoco is the capital), 
by the small river O1i, near that of 
kuttaun, which last, with the dis- 
trict of Laboon on its banks, bounds 
it on the north, cr inJand side. ‘The 
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country of Musi, where the Palem- 
bangRiver takes ity rise, forms its li- 
mits to the eastward. Beucoolen 
River confines it on the south east. 
The principal rivers, besides those 
already mentioned, are, the Liye, 
the Pally, and the Sungeilamo, on 
wl of which the English had fae- 
tories. 

The Rejangs are divided into 
tribes, of whieh there are four prine 
cipal ones. They live in villages, 
each nuder the government of a 
head, or magistrate, styled Dupati, 
and seldom exceed in number 100. 
These Dupatis meet ina jndicial ea- 
pacity, when the Pangeran (a Ja- 
vanese title), or feudal chief of the 
country, presides over the whole, 
but has little or no coercive power. 
Vhough the rank af Dupati is not 
strictly hereditary. the son, when of 
age and capable, generally succecds 
his father; if too young, the father’s 
brother, or such of the tamily as ap- 
pear best qualified. 

The system of letters of the peo- 
ple of Rejang has the same artificial 
order with the Devanagari; but, in 
every sertes, oue letter is omitted, 
because itis never to be tound in the 
languages of the eastern islanders, 
The, Rejang dialect is formed by a 
mixture of the Batta and Malaya. 
(Marsden, Jones, Leyden, &¢.) 

Rempanc.—A Dutch residency, 
onthe north-eastern coast of Java, 
producing sait and tinber for ship 
building, Lat. 6% 40° 8. Lone. 
Hie 15. 1. A ship of 500 tons 
hurthen, and three or four smaller 
vessels, used aimually to be built 
here lor the Dutch East India Com 
pany. GStavorinius, Sc.) 

Renapoor, (Itenapura).—A town 
in the Nizaim’s territories, in the 
provinee of Aurungabad, 71 miles 
N. W. froin Feeder. Lat. 10° 20’. 
N. Long. 769. 55". B. 

ResounazaD, (the Abode of the 
Prophet).—A town in the province of 
Agra, district of Etaweh, 72 miles 
W.by S. trom Lucknow. Lat. 26°. 
38°N. Long. 79°. 47’. Ei. 

Rarpooran, (Retipura).—aA town 
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in the Nizam’s territories, in the pro- 
vinee of Berar, 17 miles S, E. from 
Ellichpoor. Lat. 219. 19’. N. Long. 
Wecn ole Li. 

Rewau, (Zeva).—A town in the 
province of Gundwana, district of 
Boghela or Bogalicund, of which 
itis the capital. Lat. 24° 37’. N. 
Long. 81°. 25’. E. This town and 
district composed a fourth part of 
the ancient Cirear of Callinjer, and 
with Sohagepoor was dismembered 
from Bhatta by Aurengzebe, and 
nominally annexed to Allahabad. It 
then included in all 9000 square 
miles, 

The suburbs of Rewah are large. 
Under the fort runs the Bichanaddy, 
which has its source 20 miles to the 
eastward. The rajah’s house is in 
the fort, whicl’is of stone, and very 
large. The country from Rewah to 
Raypoor is well cultivated, with 
many fine tanks. The latter is a 
place of considerable size. ‘Tra- 
yelling distance from Benares, 126 
miles S. W. from Nagpoor, 304 
miles. (J. Grant, Leckie, Ren- 
nel, &c.) 

Rewary, (Rerari.)—A town in 
the province of Delhi, district of Nar- 
noul, 40 iniles S. W. from the 
city of Delhi. Lat. 28°. 13’. N. 
Long. 76°. 42’. E. In the time of 
Acher, it was the capital of a dis- 
tinct district, which is described by 
Abul Fazel as follows :— 

“ Sircar Rewary, containing 12 
mahals, ineasurement 4,155,011 bee- 
gahs, revenue sey urghal, 
739,268 dams. This sircar furnishes 
2,175 eavalry, and 14,000 infantry.” 

It is now possessed by native 
chiefs, in alliance with, or under the 
inflnenee of, the British govern- 
ment. 

Ruotas.—A district in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, situated for the most 
pert between the 24th and 23th de- 
grees of north latitude. To the 
north it is hounded by Shahabad; on 
the sonth by the independent district 
of Billounjah and Palamow ; to the 
east it has the district of Bahar; and 
to the west Chunar. In 1784 this 
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district contained 3680 square miles, 
of which abont 2000 square miles 
were plain arable ground. By Abul 
Fazel, in 1582, it is described as fol- 
lows: 

“ Sircar Rotas, containing 18 ma- 
hals, measurement 473,340 beegahs, 
revenue 40,819,493 dams. This sir- 
car furnishes 4550 cavalry, and 
162,000 infantry.” 

This is the most westerly of the 
Bahar province, and lies chiefly be- 
tween the rivers Soane and Caram- 
nassa. ‘The southern part is hilly, 
and much covered with jungle; but 
the northern is flat, well watered, 
aud extremely fertile. ‘The princi- 
pal towns are Rhotas, Saseram, Bog- 
wanpoor, and Serris. (J. Grant, Abul 
Fazel, §c.) 

Ruortas, (Rahatas).—A fortress in 
the prevince of Bahar, district of 
Rhotas, 81 miles travelling distanee 
S. E. from Benares. Lat. 24°. 38’. N. 
Long. 83°, 58’. E. 

This place stands on the level top 
of an extensive mountain. The only 
entrance to it is a very narrow road 
throngh a steep ascent of two miles, 
froin the bottom of the Inll to the 
gates, which are three in number, 
one above the other, defended by 
guns, and large stones ready to be 
ruled dowi, ‘The square contents 
of the fortified table land on the top 
of the mountain is more than 10 
miles, in which space are contained 
towns, villages, aud corn fields, wa- 
ter being found within a few teet of 
the surince. Ou one side runs the 

liver Scane under an immense pre- 

cipice; another river in the same 
manuecr passes close to the other 
side; and both mecting a short way 
below, form the hill into a tniangu- 
lar peninsula. On the third side 
there isa very deep valley covered 
with impervious woods, which spread 
all over the mountain, and render 
the fortress almost inaccessible. 

A.D. 1542 Shere Shah, the Af 
chan, took this fortress, then deemed 
impregnable, by a very shallow stra- 
tagem, from Rajah Chintamun, the 
last of a long dynasty of Hindoe 
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sovereigns, who had for many cen- 
turies ruled this part of Hindostan ; 
aud there Shere Shah deposited his 
family and treasure. It appears, 
however, to haye soon reverted to 
the Hindoos; as, in 1575, it was 
again taken from a rajah of that 
faith by the Emperor Acber. Since 
if came into the possession, of the 
jrilish, the necessity for them no 
longer existing, the fortifications 
have been allowed to crumble into 
rnins. (Stewart, J. Grant, Rennel, 
&e. &e.) 

Ruotas.—A yery small, hilly dis- 
trict in the provinee of Lahore, in 
the Seik territories, and situated 
about the 33d degree of north lati- 
trde. 

Rnair River.—A small river is- 
suing from the Rajah Chohan Hills, 
in the provinee of Gunidwana, which, 
after a short course of not more than 
80 niles, falls into the Soane, in the 
distriet of Rhotas, in Bahar. For 
above 20 miles before its junction 
with the Soane it is above 100 yards 
wide, and four feet deep. 

Riso Jste.—A small island in the 
Eastern Seas, about 30 miles in cir- 
cumterence, situated in the channel! 
between Gilolo and the Island of 


Morty. Lat. 2° 30’. N. Long. 
128°. Ei. 
Rio. See Rento. 


RoGoONATGuNGE, = (Raghanatha 
Ganj)— A town in the provinee of 
Bengal, district of Pachete, 136 miles 
W.N.W. from Caleutta. Lat. 23° 
15'.N. Long. 86°. 20’. E. 

RoGonatpoor.—A town in the 
province of Bengal, district of Pa- 
eheti; 180 miles N.W. from Cal- 
cnita. Liat. 23°. 32’, N. Long. 86°. 
44’. Ti. 

Rouricunn, (Rahilkhaud ).—This 
territory, named in sanscrit Kuttair, 
comprehended that tract of Hindos- 
tan situated east of the Ganges, be- 
tween the 28th and 30th degrees of 
north latitude, and trom 78° to 80°. 
east longitude. Commencing in the 
vicinity of the Lolldang Pass, at the 
foot of the Kemaoon Hills, it ex- 
tended sonth-eastward to the town 
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of Pilibect. On the north it was 
bounded by the Sewalic and Ke- 
maoon Hills, and on the sonth by 
the dominions of Oude, the princi- 
pal rivers being the Ganges and 
Ramgunga: the latter traverses 
Rohilennd nearly in its whole ex- 
tent, and jois the Ganges at Ka- 
loge. 

On the eastern side the Dewalh, 
or Goggra, issues from the Kemaoon 
Mountains, and runs past the town 
of Pillibect, where, during the height 
of the rains, sau! and sissoo timbers, 
the produce of the adjacent forests, 
are embarked for Patna, Calentta, 
and other large towns to the south. 
There are many smaller streams in- 
tersect the country, and contribute 
to its fertility, being distributed by 
means of canals and reservoirs; wa- 
ter is also found by digging a few 
feet nnder ground.-. With all these 
advantages Rohileund is caleulated 
to be one of the richest countries in 
the East; and the greatness of its 
productive powers were exemplified 
i a small portion of it, during the 
government of Fyzoolah Khan at 
Rampoor; it was, notwithstanding, 
when ceded to the British by the 
Nabob of Oude in 1801, one of the 
most desolate regions in Hindostan. 
‘Fhe chief articles raised by the enl- 
livators are grain of all sorts, sugar- 
cane, indigo, cotton, and tobacco. 

Jn the early periods of the Mogul 
empire Rohileund was a very flou- 
rishing country, and of great poli- 
tical importanee. It then contained 
the cities of Shahabad, Shahjehan- 
poor, Bareily, Bissowlee, Budayoon, 
Owlah, Moradabad, and Sumbul; 
which last communicated its name to 
a great part of the district. During 
the reign of the Patan dynasty in Hin- 
dostan, many prinees of the royal 
family kept their court, for a series 
of years, i the city of Budayoon, 
where, as i many other parts of 
Rohileund, are still to be seen the 
remains of magnificent edifices, pa- 
laces, gardens, mosques, cclleges, 
and mausoleums. \ 

The Rohillas were originally an 
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Afghan or Palan race, who emi- 
crated from the province of Cabul 
about the begining of the 18th cen- 
tury. ‘They then consisted uf seve- 
ral independent tribes, who, on 
pressing exigencies, acted in- con- 
cert, and were distinguished for the 
steady hatred which subsisted be- 
tween them and the Maharatias. 
They are a courageons, hardy race, 
and one of the few Mahommedan 
tribes who excreise the profession of 
husbandry, as weil as that of arms, 
Their high spirit, and ferocious, un- 
cultivated dispositions, render them 
dificult to goveru or discipline ; and, 
in conmion with the other Afghan 
races, they have the reputation of 
being craity, treacherous, and sau- 
guinary. 

About the year 1720 the Afghan 
chicts, Bisharut Khan and Dnood 
Khan, aceompanied by a band of 
their icedy and adventurous coun- 
tryinen, came to Hindostan in quest 
of military serviee. ‘They were first 
entertained by Madhoo Sah, the Ze- 
mindar ef Serowly, who, by robbery 
and predatory incursion, maintained 
a Jarge party of banditti, While 
plundering an adjacent village, Da- 
ood Khan captured a youth of the 
duut tribe, whom he converted to the 
Mahonmnedan religion, named Ah 
Mahonmned, and adopted to the pre- 
judice of his own children, Daoud 
Khan was suecceded as principal 
leader of the Rohitlahs by Ali Ma- 
hommned, who, in consequence of 
the distracted staie of Liindostan, 
soon established his power over the 
territory since named Rohileuhd, al- 
thongh repeatedly brought to a low 
ebb by the Vognt armies tron: Delhi. 
Ali Vahommed died in 1748, and 
leit six sous; but was succeeded in 
the chieftamshin by tiatez Rehinut, 
Waose authority, however, was con- 
stantly disputed by other leaders, 
u1774 the combined forees of the 
Rohillahs were totally defeated by 
the British arms at the battle of 
Cutterah, where Hatez Rehmut was 
slain, aad with this event terminated 
the Rolillale sway in dlindostan, 
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At the period when the conquest 
of Rohilcund was coinpleted, the 
country was in a very flourishing 
state, and the revenue computed to 
execed one million sterling per an- 
nuin; but afterwards it deelined 
with ineredible rapidity, and in 
1795 yiclded only 36 lacks of ru- 
pees. In 1801 nearly the whole of 
aneicnt Rohilcund was ceded to the 
irilish by the Nabob ot Oude,during 
the administration of Marquis Wel- 
lesley, and is now, tor the most part, 
comprehended in the province of 
Barcily ; under which head further 
topographical details will be found, 
(Franklin, Forster, $c.) 

Rotpau. — A small distriet in 
northern Hindostan, sitnated be- 
tween the 29th and 30th degrees of 
north latitude, aud tributary to the 
Ghoorkhali Rajalt of Nepaul. Al- 
though hitle more than 60 iiles 
from the British territories in the 
province of Oude, this district has 
never been visited by any European, 
and remains almost wholly unknown, 
The surface is irregularly mountain- 
ous, aud much covered with jungle, 
and the conntry litle cultivated, and 
thinly inhabited, 

Rotpan.— A town in Northern 
Hindostan, the capital of a district 
of the same name, tributary to the 
Nepaut Rajah. Lat. 29°, 22, N, 
Long. 82°. 5". Li 

Roma Iste.—A small island in 
the Eastern Seas, about 40 miles in 
circumference, Lat. 7% 35’ N. 
Long. 1279 20. KE. 

Roopervoor, (Roodrapura). — A 
town of considerable extent in the 
province of Delhi, district of Mora- 
dabad, 42 niles N, by 1. from Ba- 
reily. Lat. 29°. 1.°N. Toni 7g®. 
Qu, E. 

Ropoor.—A town in the Seik ter- 
ritories, in the province of Dell, 
situated in the S. EB. bank of the 
Sntuleje, 130 miles S. B. from the 
city of Lahore. Latagsl° a2 
Long. 75°, 50’. 1 

Rounpa.—A town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
hhandesh; situated on the east side 
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of the Ghirah River, 46 miles S.W, 
trom Boorhaupoor. Lat. 20°. a4. N. 
Long. 75°. 477, E. 

Roy Biremy.—A town in the 
Nabob of Oude’s territories, situ- 
uted on the north side of the Sye 
River, 45 miles S. 2 by S. from 
Lueknow. Lat. 26°. 16" N. Long. 
ikea 

Ruanecii—A_ valley in the ts- 
land of Ceylon, called by the Cau- 
dians, in whose territory it is sitn- 
ated, the valley of precious stones. 
Up to this place the river is naviga- 
ble for beats; but, from euce to 
Candy, it is shallow and rocky. 
From hence to Columbo, tlie capital 
of the British part of Ceylon, the 
distance by water is about 60 iiles ; 
yet so rapid is the enrrent, that the 
passage is made in abont eight 
hours, bnt, in returning, occupies 
nine and 10 days, 

Several kinds of preeions stones 
and metallic substances are found 
in the environs of Ruanelli, a- 
moug the sand and gravel of the 
river, On the opposite side of the 
river precious stones were formerly 
found in abundance; but the King 
of Candy does not now permit them 
to be dug or searched for. (Per- 
cival, &c. §e.) 

Rupraprayaca.—aA Hindoo place 
of pilgrimage in the proviuce of Sc- 
rinagur, where the Alacananda Hi- 
ver joins the Caliganga—a large 
stream, which rises in the mountains 
of Kedar, and is, in the Shuastras, 
denominated the Mandacini, ‘The 
coutluence of these rivers et this 
place is one of the tive principal 
prayagas, or holy places, mentioued 
in the sacred books of the Mindoas. 
Lat. 30°. 190 N. Lone. 79° 24. fs. 

Ruri isre—A small island in the 
Eastern Seas, situated off the north- 
western extremity of Wageao, aud 
surrounded by a multitude of sinall- 
er islands, with very deep waters 
between them. Lat. 0° N. Long. 
Wigs So’. E. 

Rumso.—A Malay kingdom in 
the peninsula, situatel about 60 
miles inland from the city of Maluc- 

Se 
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ea. ‘Vhe sultan, and all the priuci- 
pal officers of this state, hold their 
wuthority inmediately from Menang- 
cahow ju Stunatra, mid have com- 
missions for their respective offices, 
This praves the extent of the MMe- 
uamMgeabow power even now, re- 
dneed as itis in common with that 
of the Malay people. ‘Ube Rambo 
people have a peculiar dialect, called 
by the inhabitants of Malacca the 
Inuguage of Menangeabow. (af 
files. &c¢. Se.) 

Ruvx.—aA very extensive salt mo- 
rass, whieh hboumls the western 
frontiers of the Gujrat province, 
comumnicates with the Gulf of 
Cuteh, and exhibits a great variety 
of appearances. Jn some places it 
is @ widely expanded sheet of shal- 
low water, only a few inches deep; 
inothers, an impassable sal€swamp ; 
and, in others, mereiv a dry nupro- 
dnuetive bank of sand—but, in all 
parts, strongly inmpreenated with 
saline particles, adverse to vegeta- 
tion, 

Tneluding the windings it ex- 
tends many hundred miles, and 
sweeps rownd the north of Cntch. 
Ht appears, at some remote period, 
to hiave been covered with the wa- 
ters of the oeean, which have since 
subsided, aud are even still imper- 
eeplibly draining off A satisthetory 
deseription of this estraerdinary mo- 
rass is much wanted. 

Runacan, (Reucleya, the Place 
of Battle)—A towu in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Kandesh, S£ miles 1. from Surat, 
Tat. “2125s”. IN. Lane. 74°. 20s. 

Runepoon, ( Raugipiura).—a dis- 
trict iu the north-eastern extremity 
of the province of Bengal, situated 
about the 20th degree of north lati- 
tude. Et is honaded on the nerth by 
the Bootan Hiils; on the south by 
Miynmuasing; to the east it has the 
Brahimapootra ; and, on the west, 
Dinagepoor, Frou Cooch Bahar 
it isseparated by the River Durlah, 

Under the Mogul govermmnent 
this was a military frontier station, 
towards the Morung and Cooch Ba- 
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har. It was first partially wrested 
from the rajal of the latter district, 
during the reign of Shah Jehan, 
when it was formed into a cirear ; 
but it was completely conqnered, by 
the generals of Aurengzebe, in 
1660-1, when it received the name 
of Fakercooudy. ‘This territory, 
with the pergunneh of Kvondy, eon- 
stitute the modern district of Rung- 
poor, comprehending a territory of 
2,679 square miles, distributed into 
several zemindaries, and producing 
the valuable articles of raw silk, 
opium, tobacco, sugar, besides su- 
perabnudanee of grain and other ar- 
ticles which are exported. 

Within the jurisdiction of Rung- 
poor inay be included the extensive 
district of Rangamatty, and the ad- 
joining rajahship of Coech Bahar— 
comprising, inal its dimensions of 
financial divisions, 6630 square miles. 

The faee of the country is open, 
level, and well watered, and inferior 
to no part cf Bengal in poiut of fer- 
tility. “Phe rice cultivation is very 
extensive ; aud of this ¢rain, in geod 
jand, it sometimes yields two crops 
in the year, besides an intermediate 
onc of mustard sced. There is some 
indigo grown, and a great deal of 
tobacco of a good quality, and re- 
markably cheap—a great proportion 
of the tobacco consumed by the na- 
tives, in the southern and eastern 
districts of Bengal, being supplied 
from Rungpoor. ‘The principal ri- 
vers are the Teesta, the Darlah, and 
the Brahmapootra; and the chief 
towns, Rungpoor, Mungulhaut, and 
Guzzotia, 

Notwithstanding the productive 
powers of this district its population 
does not amount to so great a num- 
ber as might have been expected. 
In 1801 the board of revenue in 
Hiengal, in consequenee of instruc- 
tious from Marquis Wellesley, then 
governor-general, circulated various 
inquires to the collectors of the dif- 
ferent districts. ‘Phe result of their 
replies proved, that Rungpoor and 
fe Bahar contain only 400,000 
souls. 
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The glandular swellings in the 
throat are so prevalent in this dis- 
triet, that it is suppesed one person 
in six is affected with them; yet 
the town of Rungpoor is 100 miles 
from the foot of the Bootan Tiills, 
and still further off frem any snow. 
(J. Grant, Tarner, Saunders, §¢.) 

RunGpoor.—aA town in the pro- 
vinee of Bengal, district of Rung- 
Lat. 23°. 47’. N. Long. 86°. 


poor. 
5. EK. This plaee is 260 miles tra- 


velling distance from Calcutta, the 
road ind flerent, and intersected by 
an amazing number of rivers and 
rivulets, which must be crossed in 
boats; yet, in a palanquin, this dist- 
anee is with ease gone over in four 
days. 

Runepoor.—This town is  fre- 
quently named the capital of Assam ; 
but itis only the military station to 
the real eapital, Gergouge. A con- 
siderable number of towns fori a 
circle ronud the Rungpoor division, 
which is 12 miles in Jeugth by 10 in 
breadth. 

‘fo the west of Rungpoor is a 
bridge, builtin the reign of Roodra 
Singh, by workmen lrom Bengal, 
which may be deemed the western 
gate of the military fortress of Rung- 
poor; which is accessible trom the 
westward only through this port, as 
the river in this quarter is seldom 
fordable. It is protected on the 
south by an inmmense canseway, or 
Jine of fortification, which extends 
from Namdaugh to the Dhekow. 
(Wade, Se. &¢.) 

Rupnacur, (Rapanagara, the 
handsome City).—A town belonging 
to Dowlet Row Sindia, in the pro- 
vince of Ajimeer, district of Ajmeer, 
13 miles N. FE. from the city of Aj- 
meer. Lat, 26°. 43’. N. Long. 74°. 
58’. TE. 

Russootpoor, (Rasulpura, the 
Prophet's Town) —A_ town belong- 
ing to the Nabob of Oude, im the 
province of Allahabad, district of 
Maniepoor, 40 miles N.W. from 
the city and fortress of Allahabad. 
Lat. 25°. 57’, N. Loug. 81°, 25", E. 

Russoosa.—A village in Tibet te 
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the north of the Timalaya moun- 
tains, Which marks the liinits of the 
Nepan! dominivns in this direetion, 
and under which flows arivulet bear- 
ing the same name. Lat. 259.5" N, 
Long. 55°. 40", 1. 

Rurcamcur.— A town in the 
Maharatta tenifories, in the pro- 
vinee of Malwah, 47 miles NN... 
from Oojain, Lat.25° 46". N. Long, 
7a, 261, Ki, 

Rutvacini, (Retnaghir, Dia- 
moud Mountaiu)—A town 11: the 
Maharatta territories, in the province 
of Bejapeor, on the sea eoust of the 
Concan district. Lat, 17° VION, 
Long, 73°. 3’. I. 

RUTTUAPOOR 
CHOTEESGHUR. 

Rourrunpoor, (Rateuapura, Dia- 
mond Town)—A town in the terri- 
tories of the Nagpoor Maharattas, 
in the province of Gundwana, dis- 
triet of Choteesgur, of which itis the 
capital. Lat. 22° 167.N. Long. 82°. 
35". E. 

Although this be the capital of an 
extensive and fertile district, yet it 
is only a large straggling village, 
consisting of about 1000 huts, many 
of which are nninhabited. The sur- 
rounding country is remarkably pro- 
ductive and well cultivated, com- 
pared with the rest of this desolate 


Districr. — See 


province. By the nearest travelling 
road Ruttunpoor is 296 miles 


from Chunar. Ets chief is frequently 
styled the Rajah of Chotecs Ghur, 
or 36 fortresses. 

Near to Ruttunpoor is an idol, 
made of bine granite, about nine 
feet in height, rubbed over with 
red paint, and adorned with flow- 
ers. Jn the neiglibourhood are a 
great many pools and tonks, and 


also a Jake, the embarkment of 


whieh is nearly two miles in length, 
There are many ruins in the vielnity, 
indicative of a former state of pro- 
sperity superior to what at present 
exists. 

In the year 1760, when Mr. Law 
was made prisoner, a party of 120 
French, who had been under his 
command, cudcavoured to effeet a 
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retreat from Baher, through the 
comutry, ito the Deccan, They 
halted here; when Bimbajee, the 
Maharatta sovereign, citertained 
them fora lew days—but, ut the end 
of that time, put them all treach- 
erously to death, 

Travelling distance from Calentta, 
by Chuta Nagpoor, 493 miles; from 
Nagpoor, 220 mules; from Delhi, 


633; from Poonah, 7UG6 miles, 
(Blunt, Leckie, \st Reg. Fennel, 
Se. Ve.) 


Ryacotta, (Raya Cotay).— A 
town added tu the Barrainatial pro- 
vince, at the peace grant. d by Mar- 
quis Coruwallis to ‘Tippeo, aud ihe 
last place inthe Karuata Desam, 98 
miles 1. by N. from Seringepatam, 
Tat 12°. 33" N. Shon. 78°. 17’. I. 

This place being the chief hey to 
Karnata, (the Uppcr Carnatie, or 
Nfysore,) pains have been taken to 
strengthen the works, which consist 
of a high fortified reck, aud a tort 
atthe bottom. ‘he air of Ryvacottah 
is so Very temperate, on account of 
its clevatiou, that, even in the hot 
scason, the thermometer scarecly 
ever rises higher than 82° of Fah- 
renheit, and cherry-trees flomvish re- 
markably well, The people of Ry- 
acotta, being on the tronticr, speak 
a miature of the languages of Kur 
nata, of the Tamuls, and of the Te- 
lingas. 

When Ryacottah was besieged 
by Major Gowdic, in 1791, it was 
known tobe too strong by nate to 
be redueed, if the garrison made a 
resolute defenee; but the governor 
wus so intimidated hy the spirited 
attacks of his detachment, and by a 
movement of the grand army to- 
wards the place, that lie capitulated, 
and retired into the Carnatic beluw 
the Ghauts. After its surrcuder it 
was found to be amply supplied with 
guns, aminunition, aud provision for 
its defence; and, although Kistnag- 
herry be the prineipal fort, Rycottuh, 
from its situation, may be considered 
the chief key to the Mysore duini- 
nions, (Ff. Buchanan, Doom, Salt, 
&e. &e.) 
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Ryacupp.—A town possesse:l hy 
independent zemindars, in the pro- 
vinee of Orissa, 60 miles N. W. from 
Cicacole. Lat. 19% 1. N, Long. 
Ssere,. B. 

Rycnoor, (Rachw).—A district 
in the Nizaim’s territories, in the pre- 
vince of Bejapoor, extending along 
the north bank of the 'foombuaddra 
River, between the 15th and 16th 
degrces of north fatitnde. 

Rycnuoor.—A town in the Ni- 
zun’s territories, in the province of 
Bejapoor, the capital of a district 
of the same nainc, 180 miles 8. W. 
from Tiyderabad. Lat. 15°. 59", N. 
Long. 77°. 17’. i. 

This is an irregularly bnilt town, 
being an old fort with some new 
works, commanded by a hill, and 
by some rising gromnds near it. In 
point of rank it was the second town 
in the jaghire of Bazalet Jung, son 
to Nizam ul Mulk, and brother to 
the late Nizam ud Dowlah. Adoni 
was his capital, and continned alter 
his death to be that of his son Dara 
Jah, untit Tippoo took it from hin, 
and nearly destroyed it, when he re- 
moved to Rychoor, which had the 
advantage of being more distant 
from so formidable a neighbour. 
Here, however, he snifered nearly 
as imuech from his uuele, the Nizain, 
who imposed so high a tribute on 
him, as reduced hin to the condition 
ofa mere renter. CASS. &e.) 

RypROOG, (Pajadirga).—A small 
district in the Balaghant ecded ter- 
ritories, situated principally between 
the 14th and 15th degrees of north 
latitnde, ‘The Hoggry is the chief 
river, and the principal towns Ry- 
droog and Mullamarroor. 

The fanily of the Rydroog poly- 
gar is descended from the Dalawai 
of Bijauagur, who, on the dissolu- 
tion of that Govermmneut, seized on 
Pennaconda aud Condrippy. Under 
Anrengzebe he obtained, or seized, 
additional villages. In 1766 the dis- 
trict was subducd by Tiyder; and, 
in 1788, the polygar was seized by 
Tippoo, aud sent to Seriigapatam, 
where hie died a violent death, Elis 
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son and successor, Vincatuppy Naie, 
was killed in 1791, while attempting 
to escape from Bangaloor. At the 
peace of 1792 this district was trans- 
ferred to the Nizam; and, in 1799, 
Gopanl Naic, a descendant by the 
female line, attempting to raise dis- 
turbauces, was sent prisoner to Hy- 
derabad. 

In 1860, in consequence of ar- 
rangements with the Nizam, this 
district was eeded to the Company, 
from whoin the pofygar’s family re- 
ceive a pension, and the country is 
now comprehended in the collector- 
ship of Bellary. (Afro, Se.) 

KRyprooc.—A_ town in the Bala- 
ghant ceded territories, 170 niles 
N. by I. from Seringapatam, and 
the capital of a district of the same 
name. Lat. 14°. 49". N. Long. 779. 
2’. ii. This place stands about 40 
miles N. &. from Chitteldreog, the 
country between them being fertile, 
with very few hills of magnitude, 
aud uo river of considerable bulk. 
About 1790 the Maharattas obtamed 
possession of it, by a bribe of 60,000 
rupees to the governor on 'Tippoo’s 
part, 

Travelling distance from Hyder- 
abad 252 miles. (Moor, Rennel, Sc.) 

RynaBaD, (Ghainabad)—A small 
village in the province of Bengal, 
district of Jessore, 80 miles E. by 
N, from Calenita, Lat, 22°, 49’, N. 
Long. 89° 44, E. Vor many years 
after the British obtained possession 
of Bengal, rumours were current 
that extensive ruins of magnificent 
cities existed among the jungles of 
the Sunderbunds, and particularly 
in the vicinity of Rynabad ; but after 
repeated investigations none have 
yet been discovered, nor is it pro- 
bable that any very ancient rnins 
scould be fond ina territory, which 
is itself of recent formation, and 
destitnic of fresh water. 

tyrpoor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, district of Cho- 
teesgnr, 69 miles south from Rut- 
tnupoor, Lat. 21°. 17% N. Long. 
$2226 alls 

‘This town, from its population and 
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commerce, might be ranked the first 
in the Choteesgur district, and se- 
cond in the Nagpoor territories. IL 
contains about 8000 huts; and there 
is a stone fort on the N. E. side of 
the town, the walls of which are de- 
eayed, but the diteh is deep and 
wide, 

"The soil in this neighbourhood is 
rich black mould, no where more 
than three tect in depth, under which 
is found the solid rock, as is per- 
ceptible in all the beds of rivers, 
and iu the sides of tanks aud wells. 
The only road from Cuttack to Nag- 
poor passes through this town.— 
(Bhat, Se-) 


3 


Saprao Iste.—An island mn the 
astern Seas, separated froin that 
of Floris by the Straits of Floris, 
and situated between the cighth and 
ninth degrees of south latitude. In 
length it may be estimated at 40 
miles, by 18 miles the average 
breadth. 

SaprAs.—A town on the sea coast 
of the Carnatic, 47 miles south from 
Madras. Lat. 12%. 27", N. Long. 
80°. 16’. E. 

This town is now ina state of de- 
eay. ‘Phere was formerly a small 
fort snrronuded by a brick wall, 15 
feet high, and close to the sea; which 
was seized on by M. Lally during 
the siege of Madras, in violation of 
the Duich neutrality. ‘The houses 
at present are rapidly decaying, and 
the inhabitants retiring to more pros- 
perous situations, In the time of 
the Dutch, who frequented it so 
early as 1647, if was a populous 
place, where gingams of a superior 
quality were manufactured. £n 1795, 
in consequence of the war with the 
Dutch, possession was taken of Sa- 
dras, and it is now comprehended in 
the Chingleput collectorship. (Lord 
Valentia, Fra Paolo, 5th Report, Se.) 

Sarvinare Istes.—A cluster of 


t 
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very small rocky islands in the Mast- 
ern Seas, situated between the fiftl 
and sixth degrees of south latitude, 
and about the ipsth of cast longi- 
tude. 

SAGANEER.—A town in the pro- 
Vinee of Guiadwana, belonging to 
the Nagpoor Rajah, -t0 miles N.N. 
W. trom the town of Nagpoor. Lat, 
Qe, 34 ONG Wong. 79°. is’. 1. 

SAGANEER.—A Rajpoot town in 
the provinee of Ajnicer, district of 
dJyenagur, cight miles 8. 1. from the 
city of Jyenagur. Lat. 26°. 40" N. 
Long, 75°, 50", i. 

SaGor Isvann, (or Guugasager, 
the Coufluence of the Ganges with the 
Occau.)—An island belonging to the 
province of Bengal, sitnated on the 
east side of the Hooghly, or Calcutta 
River, which separates it trom an- 
other island, here tormed by the wu- 
merous outlets of the Ganges. This 
station is not fond so destructive to 
the crews of ships as those turiher 
up the Hooghly ; and it is proved by 
experience that the further down the 
river the less sichuess prevails, aud 
that Savor is the healthiest anchor- 
age in the Hooghly, On aecount of 
the great expansion of the river, 
ships have the advantage of lying at 
a great distance from the shore, en- 
joy consequently a refreshing cireu- 
lation of sea air, and escape the 
offensive exhalations from the mud 
banks at Culpee and Diamoud: Flar- 
bour, 

Sagor Island is a celebrated place 
of pilgrimage among the Hindoos, 
on vecount of its gveat sanctity, 
Which arises trom its situation at the 


Juuction of the holiest branch of the 


Ganges with the ocean. Mauy of 
the pilgrims formerly made voluntary 
sacrifices of themselves, and sonic~ 
times ollered their clildren, to the 
sharks and alligidors inhabiting the 
surrounding waters. [tis satd, ihiat 
in 1501, 23 persons were exposed or 
drowned here tn the ecurse ef one 
month; but, in 1802, the practice 
was abolished by Marquis Wellesley. 
Ou shore ihe jungles swan with 
tigers of the largest and most fero- 
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cious sort, so that both elements are 
equally dangerous. (Johnson, C. Bu- 
chanan, &c.) 

SaAHABAD.—A Rajpoot town, tri- 
butary to the Maharattas, in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, 85 miles EF. by N. 
from Kotah. Lat. 25°. 26’. N. Long. 
77°. 10 

Sanranpoor, (Saharunpura).—A 
district in the province of Delhi, si- 
tuated about the 31st degree of north 
latitude, and principally in the deab 
of the Ganges and Jumna. To the 
north it is bounded by the Sewalic 
Mountains and the province of Se- 
rinagur, now tributary to the Ghoor- 
khali Rajah of Nepaul. By Abul 
Fazel, in 1582, this district is de- 
scribed as follows: 

“ Sircar Saharunpoor, containing 
86 inahals, measurement 3,530,370 
beegahs; revenue 87,839,359 dams. 
Seynrghal 4,991,485 dams. This sir- 
car faurnishes3955 cavalry, and 22,280 
infantry.” 

The soil of this district isextremely 
fertile when under proper cultiva- 
tion, producing grain of all sorts, 
sugar, indigo, cotton, and tobacco. 
Yor the greater part of the year the 
climate is temperate, and during 
some of ihe winter months exces- 
sively cold; but in the height of 
suinmer the heat is intense, and the 
country almost burned up. 

Although placed betwixt two large 
rivers, the Ganges and the Jumna, 
which here run nearly parallel to 
each other at the distance of about 
55 miles, this district is not subject 
to the periodical inundation which 
prevails in Bengal and the more 
southern provinces. The surface of 
the country is a continucd ffat to the 
bottom of the hills, when they rise 
abruptly, marking the northern limits 
of the immense valley through which 
ihe Ganges flows to the sca. The 
principal town is Saharunpoor. 

The territory originally possessed 
by Niib ud Dowlah, an Afghan 
chief, appointed prime minister to 
Shah Allum by Ahmed Abdallah, 
the sovereign of Cabul, compre- 
Jicnded the district of Saharunpoor, 
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that of Sirhind, and some tracts of 
country round Deli. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Zabeta Khan, 
who, dying in 1785, was 'suceceded 
by the execrable Gholaum Cawdir 
Khan, who, in 1788, put out the 
eyes of the unfortunate Emperor, 
Shah Allnin, with a dagger ; and tor- 
tured, starved to death, amd mas- 
sacred, many of the royal family. A 
few months snbseqnent he was him- 
self pnt to death with tortures by 
Madhajee Sindia, who conquered 
the greater part of his dominions. 

Tn 1803, Saharunpoor, with all the 
other Maharatta possessions in the 
doab of the Ganges and Jumna, 
were acquired by the British go- 
vernment; and, in 1804, it was se- 
parated into two divisions, the north- 
ern and the southern, with a civil 
establishment to each; but at a more 
recent period this arrangement was 
modified, and great part of the south- 
ern division annexed to the district 
of Merat. Until the ravages it sus- 
tained under ihe turbulent reigns of 
Aurengzebe’s successors, Saharun- 
poor was esteemed one of the most 
productive territories in the empire ; 
but from that monareh’s death, in 
1707, until its acquisition by the 
British in 1803, it scarcely had an 
interval of rest from external inva- 
sion or internal dissension, (Scott, 
Franklin, Abul Fazel, §¢.) 

SAUARUNPOOR.—A town in the 
province of Delhi, the capital of a 
district of the same name, 105 miles 
N. by E. from Delhi. Lat. 30°. 15’. 
N. Long. 77°, 23’. E. 

SAHRANPOoR.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, distriet of Saharun- 
poor, 90 miles N. by W. from Delhi. 
Lat. 30°. N. Long. 779716’. E. 

SAIBGUNGE, (Sahabganj).—A town 
in the province of Bengal, district 
of Rungpoor, 38 miles N. N. W. 
from the town of Rungpoor. Lat. 
26°. 15’. N. Long. 88°. 48’. E. 

St. Barpes’ Iste.—A_ sinall is- 
land in the Eastern Seas, sitnated 
under the equinoetial line, Lat. 167°. 
40’. E. In making this island from 
the N. W. it looks like two islands, 
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the extremes being higher than the 
centre. tis about three leagnes in 
circumference, ‘There is anchorage 
where wood and water may be had 
on the S. E. side of this island, in 
25 fathoins water. (Eymore, se.) 

St. BERNARDINO (SCRIPTS OF).— 
These straits separate the islands of 
Luzon and Samar in the Philippines, 
and have a smallislaud in the centre 
of the same name; the whole being 
greaily infested by the piratical 
prows, which plunder and enslave 
the inhabitants. 

St. JuLian Isue.—A very small 
iskind in the Eastern Seas, about 
18 Jeagnes distant from Victoire 
Isle. Lat. 0° 49’. S. Long. 106°. 
50’. Ei. 

St. Mattuew’s Jsres.—A clus- 
ter of very smatl islands, situated 
about 25 leagues east from the 
Island of Bootan, between the fifth 
and sixth degrees of south latitude, 
and the 124¢h and 125th of east lon- 
gitude, ' 

St. THome.—A small town in the 
Carnatic, near to Madras, nanied 
by the natives Mailapnram, or the 
City of Peacocks. Lat. 13° 1. N. 
Loug, 80°. 22’. E. 

This place is situated close to the 
sea, Which forms here a kind of bay 
or spall haven. It stands in a fine 
plain, abounding with cocoa nut 
trees, Which retain their verdure 
throughout the whole year. Tlie in- 
habitants consist of Hindoos, Ala- 
hommedans, aud Roman Catholie 
Christians ; the latter being a busfard 
race, a mixture of the Portuguese 
and natives, aad of a very dark com- 
plexion. 

When the Portuguese commander, 
Gana, took the town of Meliapoor 
(St.'Lhome’s), he found a great many 
ishabitants who professed the Christ- 
ian religion, of the Nestorian or 
Chaldean persnasiou. Ile changed 
the name of the place to St. Thome 
in honour of the apostle, which it 
still retains among Europeans. In 
July, 1672, a French tleet from Trin- 
comale, under the command of M, 
de la Haye, unexpectedly landed 
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300 men and some guns, and took 
St. Thome's by storm. ‘Phey after- 
wards successfully resisted the nu- 
merous forees whieh tre natives 
bronght against them; but, in 1674, 
were compelled to surrender it to the 
Dutch, who gave it upto the hing 
of Goleonda. 

In 1749 this town was taken pos- 
session of by Admiral Boscawen, as 
he fonnd the Roman Catholic inha- 
bitants and priests conveyed intelli- 
sence to the French in Pondicherry. 
For many years the town belonged 
to the Nabobs of Areot; but, atter 
the ileath of Anwar ud Deen, seemed 
to beloug to nobody; for there were 
no ofiicers, cither civil or inilitary, 
acting with authority in’ the place. 
In the Carnatic wars it was taken 
possession of by the government of 
Madras, and has remained subject 
to that presidency ever since. (Orme, 
I’ra Paolo, Bruce, Se.) 

Sarpoon, (Shuhipura).— A town 
possessed by independent zemindars, 
in the provinec of Gundwana, district 
of Singhrowla, situated on the N. 
W. side of the Rhair River, 15 miles 
from the southern frontier of the 
Rhotas distriet, in Behar. Lat. 24° 
2’. N. Lone. 82°. 50’. I. 

SakkaR.—A_ district in the Ni- 
zam’s territories, in the province of 
Bejapoor, uamed by the Malom- 
medans Nusseritabad, and situated 
about the 17th degree of north Jati- 
tude. ‘This is a very fertile, weil- 
watered district, being principally 
situated between the Rivers Krish- 
na and Becmah, and partly inter- 
sected by the latter; but its produce 
or population by no means equal 
what 1 might attain under a betier 
form of government. ‘The portion 
of the district to the north of the 
Beemah is hilly, but not mountain- 
ons. Phe principal towns are Sak- 
har and Nussentabad, 

SAKKAR.—A town in the provinee 
of Bejapoor, situated on the north 
side of the Beemah River, 65 iniles 
Ki. from the eity of Bejapoor, and 
the capital of a district iu the Ni- 
zam’s dominions of the sume name. 
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Lat. 
I 

Sanayr Iste.—An Island in the 
Eastern Seas, situated off the sonth- 
ern extremity of Celebes, about the 
6th degree of south latitude. In 
tength it may be estimated at 40 
wiles , by cight the average breadth. 
‘There. are many smaller islands, 
which lie round and near Salayr, aud 
belong to it; bnt of these only two 
are inhabited, Bonarautte and Ca- 
lawe, 

This island is mountainous and 
woody, yet betier cultivated and 
peopled most of the eastern isles, 
the inhabitants also appearing to 
have attained to a siperior st 
civilization. The principal produce 
is millet, which is the chief subsist- 
euce of the ‘natives, and cultivated 
advantageously, each piece of ground 
being fenced in. Cotton is also 
raised in the same manner, from 
whieh coarse blue and white striped 
cloths are manutactured tor internal 
consumption and exportation. ‘Phe 
houses of the inhabitants are good, 
and the richer classes, m travelling, 
ie carricd in’ bamboo chairs over 
the hills, horses being nsed only in 
the level country, By Captain For- 
rest, in 1775, the inhabitants were 
compnted at 60,000. 

The Macassars, who had obtained 
possession of this island, made a 
cession of it to the King of Per- 
nate, from whom it was wrested by 
the Dutch Kast India Company, In 
1775 Salayr was governed hy 14 1a- 
tive regents, who resorted once a 
year, in the month of October, to 
fort Rotterdam, in Celebes, to per- 
form the cnstomary duties of vassal- 
age to the Dutch, on whese part a 
junior merchant resided on Salayr, 
in a pallisadoed fort. CStavorinus, 
Forvest, Captain Hunter, Se.) 

SALENGORE, GSalangar),— A dis- 
trict in the Malay Peninsula, ex- 
lending along the Straits of Malacca, 
and governed by a Mahonmmedan 

chiet, who bears the title of Rajah. 

"Phe trade of this place chietly 
ecntres in Prince of Wales’ Island, 


17°. 4. N. Long. 76° 38’. 
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which is at no great distance; but, 
alter the ships for China have left 
that island, there is some trade to 
be collected. The Buggess prows 
import to Salangore pepper, cloves, 
wild nutinegs, wax, nutmeg oil, rat- 
tans, daimmer, wood oil, &c. From 
a large river near to Salengore, 
named Buornam, great quantities 4 
Jong rattans are ‘brought. As, 
most other Malay principalities, ile 
prince, or soyercign, is the chief 
merchant, and monopolizes the trade, 
ships lying here in the river are se- 
cure from the attacks of pirates; 
but, in the roads, it is necessary to 
be on the alert against straggling 
prows, which are always reving 
about, and ready to take advantage 
of any inattention. 

The Buggesses of Celebes have 
still a small settlement here, and, 
with a great majority of the inha- 


bitants, profess the Mahommedan 
religion. Salengore being a genuine 


Malay state, the Malaya language 
is here spoken in its greatest purity, 
(Elmore, Marsden, Leyden, §c.) 

SaLtipaBpo IsLtes. —A cluster of 
islands in the Eastern Seas, situated 
about the fourth degree of north la- 
titude, and betwee the 126th and 
127th of east longitude. ‘The names 
of the principal islands are Tulour 
(or Kereolang), Sahhbabo, and Ka- 
braang—the first being munch the 
largest. ‘The Island of salihabo lies 
to the south of Tnlour, from which 
it is divided by a narrow strait about 
one mile in the breadth, the cirenin- 
ference of the island being about 15 
miles. 

All these islands are well eculti- 
vated and popnlous, having plenty 
of provisions, such as calavaises, 
potatoes, rice, goats, hogs, &e. Fhe in- 
habitauts are “of the Malay colour, 
with long hair, and have tor arms 
lances, swords, targets, and dag- 
gers. Vhey are much oppressed by 
their kolaunos, or chiefs, and sold as 
slaves for trifhiig offences, ‘The in- 
habitants of Salibabo Island are very 
frequently at war with those of Ka- 
bruang, distant five or six miles, 
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They barter provisions with sueh 
ships as pass for coarse calicoes, red 
handkerchiets, coarse cutlery, Xe. 
(Forrest, \c.) 

SALLawatry.— One of the Pa- 
puan or oriental Negro Isles, sitn- 
ated about the 13tst degree of east 
longitude, and separated trom the 
Island of Papua, or New Gninea, 
by a narrow. strait. In length it 
may be estimated at 30 iniles, by 
25 the average breadth. ‘This island 
produces a great deal of sago of an 
excellent anality, 

In 1770 a ftieet of Papnan beats 
sailed up the Straits of Patientia, 
which separate Batchian from Gi- 
lolo, on a plundering expedition ; 


bnt the Dutch took the Rajah of 


Salwatty prisoner, and banished him 
to the Cape of Good Hope. 
Savmnan, (Salheyan). — A town 
in Northern itindostan, tributary to 
the Goorkhali Rajah of Nepaul. Lat. 
29°, 2’.N. Long, 81°. 37’. E. 
Satter, (Sali)—A town in the 
province of Gujrat, situated on the 
north side of the Mahy River, 38 
miles EB. by N. from Cambay. Lat. 
92°. 97/,N. Long. 73°. 20. E, 
SaLoon, (Salaran).— A town in 
the Nabob’s territories, in the pro- 
vince of Qude, 65 We S.S. 1. from 
Lncknow. Lat. 26°, 2’. N. Long. 
Sig ad) i: 
SaLoon.—A town in the Northern 
Circars, 53 miles N, W. fram Viza- 


gapatam. Lat. 18°. 26. N. Lone. 
Soe 10s 
SALsetre Is_e.—An island on the 


west coast of India, in the province 
of Aurnngabad, and formerly sepa- 
rated from Bombay by a narrow 
strait, about 260 yards cross, oppo- 
site to the fort of Tannah. Tn length 
it may be estimated at tS miles, by 
14 the average breadth. 

The svil of this island is well 
adapted lor the cultivation of indigo, 
sugar, cotion, fax, and hemp ; hut 
it most unaeconntably reiains in a 
desolate uncultivated state, and al- 
most wholly covered with jungle, 
although im the vicinity of so rich a 
market as Bombay, This circum- 
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stance, however, has not the same 
tendency to promote improvement 
in Sndia that it hasin Europe, the 
most savage part of Bengal being 
within 20 miles of Calcutta, and 
wholly uniuhabited, ‘Uhe Island of 
Salsctte is consequently still more un- 
healthy than Bombay, the jungle 
heing thicker, and the vallies more 
shutin, At present it scarcely pro- 
duces the 100th part of whatit might 
supply, and is tn proportion thiniy 
inhabited. 

The most snbstantialimprovement 
that has yet taken place with respect 
to this island, is the causeway which 
connects it with Bombay, completed 
by Mr. Dunean in 1805, althongh it 
is said to have had a prejudicial effect 
on the harbour of Bombay. A guard 
is constantly kept at the causeway, 
to prevent the introduction of con- 
traband articles; for Salsetic, al- 
though under the British govern- 
ment, is still subject to the Muaha- 
ratta reculations, as far as regards 
taxes. ‘The acquisition of this island 
was expected to have proved a much 
ereater advantage to Bombay than 
it has turned ont; and, on account 
of the slow progress of its improve- 
ment, it has been proposed to colo- 
nize it with Chinese. 

Notwithstanding its prescut deso- 
late condition, Salsetteis remarkably 
rich in mythological antiquities, and 
the remains of tanks, terraces, and 
flights of steps around them, indicate 
a former state of prosperity, and the 
collection of a considerable popula- 
tion. At Wenner, on this island, 
there are several very extraordinary 

caverus excavated: ithe largest re- 
sembles that at Carl, but is inferior 
in size and elegance. Lis peenliar 
ornaments are two gigantic figures 
of Buddha, nearly 20 tect high, aud 
each filling one side of tw vestibule. 
They are exactly alike, and are in per- 
feet preservation, In consequence of 
their having been adopted and red 
painted by the Portugnese, who trans- 
formed the temple of Buddha into a 
Christian chureh. On the sea coast, 
above high water mark, exteusjve 
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enelosures are levelled, and divided 
into partitions of about 20 feet 
square, Which are filled by the over- 
flowing of the sea, and contain six 
or cight inchces-of water. Before the 
next spring tide, all the fluidity is 
exhaled by the heat ofthe sun, and 
the salt is gathered from the bottom 
of the enclosure, aud afterwards 
further retined. A little salt of a 
superor kind is procured at the time 
of the exhalation, by fixing a jagged 
piece of stick in the water, when first 
let into the reservoirs, to which, as 
the water evaporates, saline particles 
adhere, to the weight of three or four 
ounces. The fincst hind of salt, used 
in the west of India for the table, 
comes from Arabia, in picces not 
unlike a cheese ,in’ shape, and 
sparkling in appearance like a sugar- 
loaf. . , 
Thisisland, named by Europeans 
Salsetie, is by the natives called 
Shalta, or Shaster, the derivation of 
which is uncertain. It was loug pos- 
sessed by the Portuguese, but was 
wrested from thein by the Maharat- 
tas, about 1750. In 1773, during a 
rupture with that nation, the Com- 
pany’s troops obtained possession of 
it, and it was formally ecded by the 
Maharattas, at the treaty of Poor- 
bunder, in 1776, subsequently con- 
firmed at the peace of 1782-3, when 
all the small islands in the gulf 
formed by Bombay and Salsettc were 
also ceded. (Lord Valentia, Mal- 
colm, Moor, H. Graham, Rennel, §c.) 
SAMANAN.—A town possessed by 
native chicfs in alliance with the 
British, 122 miles N.W. trom Delhi, 
Lat. 50°, 2’. NN. Long. 75°. 48’ EB, 
SaMAxp.—A town in the Afgan 
territories, in the province of Moul- 
tan, distriet of Rackar, situated on 
the cast side of the tidus. Lat. 
25°. 11’. Nw Long. 19°. 57. E. 
SsMANAP.—A Dutch residency in 
the island of Madura, principally for 
the purpose of inspection, as aluiost 
no trade is carried cn. Lat. 7°. 8, 
8. Long. 114° i, 
_ Samanap isa considerable village, 
inhabited by one third Chinese and 
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two thirds Malays, the latter having 
mosques, aud the former temples and 
attendait priests. (Zoumbe, §e.) 

SAmMsR Ispiv.—One of the Philip- 
pines, sitnated south east from the 
large island of Luzon, from whieh it 
is separated by a strait about five 
leagues in breadth. In lengthitmay 
be estimated at 140 iniles, by 60 the 
average breadth. 

The soil of this island is extremely 
fertile, and cultivated with litle 
trouble. Besides other grain, the 
native Bisayaus raisc a cansidcrable 
quantity of rice, which is wholly 
appropriated to the use of the paro- 
chial clergy, or of the settlement at 
Manilla. he food of the natives 
consists chiefly of a species of pota- 
tue, yams, and a root named gaby. 
The sugar-cane, cabbages, garlic, 
onions, melons, the china orange, 
lemons, vegetables, and several fruits 
not common in Ludia, are cultivated 
here, particularly figs, of which there 
are many different species. Pepper, 
honey, and wax are found in the 
woods, which swarm with birds, and 
among others the domestic fowl, In 
these woods, also, there are many 
kinds of monkeys, some of them re- 
markably large deer, wild buflaloes, 
and other quadrupeds. The iron 
tree, cbony, and dying woods, grow 
in every part of theisland, and gold- 
dust is found in the interior. 

‘The natives of Samar are Bisay- 
ans; such as reside on the sea-coast 
were formerly Mahommedans, but 
have been converted by the mis- 
sionary jcesuits to the religion and 
allegiance of Spam. Their houses 
are constructed of bamboos, and 
raised a few fect from the ground, to 
admit of a circulation of air under 
neath, and the natives generally are 
lodged, fed, and clothed, with very 
little trouble or expense. Thestreams 
are every where shaded by the bam- 
boo, and the woods contain creeping 
plants and rattans, which supply the 
place of nails in a Bisayan’s dwel- 
ling. Cotton and the tibres of the 
banyan fig-tree furnish materials for 
ihe secauty apparel he requires. ‘The 
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priests exercise over them a patriarch- 
alanthority, which isin geveral cheer- 
fully submitted to. Advice and ad- 
monition on their part is always ae- 
companied with some small present 
of wine, medicines, liqnor, or animal 
food, which influences the Indian to 
an indnstry he would not otherwise 
exert. When punishment is neces- 
sary it is promptly inflicted, which 
the pricst is enabled tudo by acting 
ina military as well as sacerdotal 
capacity. In his own parish it is 
competent to cach missionary to Is- 
sne orders for building or repairing 
the fort, for providing it with eannon 
and ammunition, 2nd for the con- 
struction of war canoes, Whieh he lre- 
quently commands in person. ‘The 
instrament mostly used, both for the 
purposes of war and industry, ix a 
species of ercese somewhat diilcerent 
from that of the Malnys. The gal- 
leon always tonches liere on the 
passage from Acapulco to Manilla, 
which attracts the Indians from the 
neighbouring islands. (La Page, 
§c. $c.) 

SaMARAnc.—A fortified town on 
the north east eoast of Java, the ca- 
pital of a large district, and ranking 
In importance next to Batavia. Lat. 
6°. 54’. 8. Long. 110° 38" Is. 

The sea coast ceded to the Duich 
East India Company, and attached 
to the government of Saimaranig, ex- 
tended from Oclopampang to Tagal 
in the west; the hreadthinland is va- 
rious, penetrating further up the 
conntry at one place than another. 
The whole was divided into nine 
residences; viz. Oclopampang, Sou- 
rabhaya, Gressec, Samanap (on the 
Island of Madura), Rembang Joana, 
Japara, Samarang, Pucalouga, and 
Tagal. 

The town of Samarang is only GO 
miles distant from the residence of 
the Emperor of Mataram, and 105 
from that of the Sultan of Joucki, 
the two greatest potentates in the 
island. Jt is intersected by a river; 
but the shoalness of the coast is such 
that ships of burthen cannot anchor 
Wearer to tho shore than one and a 
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half leagues, nor ean the river be 
entered at all before balf flood; and 
here, as alone the north coast of Java 
generally, the tide rises hut onee 
in 24 hours, One mile cast of Sa- 
marang River is that of Caligawa; 
both of them heing navigable for 
small beats a short distance up the 
country, aud having their sourees 
among the Mataram mountains. On 
the banks of these rivers numerous 
cawpongs of Chinese aud Javanese 
are scattered. 

Saniarang is surrounded by a wall 
and ditch, possesses a good hospital 
auda publie school, chiefly for the 
teaching of the mathematies, and 
there is also a theatre here. ‘The 
houses occupied by Europeans are 
mostly built of smal! stones. ‘The sur- 
rounding country being extremely 
fertile provisions — are “remarkably 
cheap, and gencrally of a good qua- 
lity. At this plaec resides. the r0- 
vernor of Jaya (as distinguished trom 
Batavia), his authority extending 
from Cheribon to the eastern extre- 
mity of the island. Ie is appointed 
by the high regeney, and is subor- 
dinate to the governor-general at 
Batavia; but the establishment is 
one of the most important in Java. 
All the commnnieations with the 
empires of Mataram and Joneki, be- 
sides other Javanese kingdoms and 
principalities, centre here ; and it is 
likewise the general depot of this 
quarter of the island, which produces 
large quantities of rice, sugar, coilee, 
and pepper. <A great proportion of 
the vessels that fill the magazine at 
Batavia touch here. The govern- 
ment of Samarang is in consequence 
one of the most Incrative under the 
Dutch East India Company, surpass- 
ed only by that of governor-general. 
The appointment is eenerally chang- 
ed every year, ad is reserved tor the 
counscllors of India, who are net 
rich, or who haye lust their property, 
to enable them to realize a fortune. 

On a steep rock, three quarters of 
a mile behind Bodijon, from a bam- 
boo observatory, all the adjacent 
coast, mountains, and rivers, are per- 
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ceptible; and, on the same height, 
ata short distance from the observa- 
tory, are several tonibs of deceased 
Javanese princes, surrounded by 
walls built of small stones. (Zombe, 
Stavorinus, Bligh, §e.) 

Sampan, (Sambha).—A town in 
the Scik territories, in the province 
of Lahore, situated on the east side 
of the small River Deeg, 55 miles 
N.N.E. from the city of Lahore. 
Lat. 32°. 34’. N. Long. 74°. 8. E. 

SamBass.—A town on the west 
coast of the Island of Borneo, and 
an excellent market for opimn, the 
consumption being above 500 chests 
per anni. Lat. 19.3’. N. Long. 
109°. 25’. KE. 

On account of the piracies com- 
mitted by the inhabitants, this place 
was attacked by the British in 1812 ; 
but they were repulsed with consi- 
derable Joss, and suffered still nore 
hy the pestilential effects of the cli- 
mate. I» 1813 a second expedition 
was fitted out against it, which 
proved cempletely snecessfal, (CEL 
more, §¢.) 

Samper, (Sambhara, a Store).—A 
Rajpoot town in the province of Aj- 
mecr, 20 miles west from the city of 
Jyenagur, Lat. 26°. 55’. N. Long. 
75°, 20’. E. Near to this town is a 
salt lake, about 13 miles long, by 
two broad, from whence great part 
of Hindostan is still supplied with 
salt, and from whence, during the 
Afogul government, it was carried as 
far as Benares and Bahar. (J. Grant, 
&c. &e.) 

SAMBOANGAN.—A Spanish settle- 
ment on the S. W. extremity of the 
Island of Magindanao. Lai. 6°. 45”, 
N. Long. 122%. 10". E. The town 
of Samboangan is situated on the 
banks of a small rivulet which flows 
into the sea. ‘The number of inha- 
hitants are about 1000; amoig which 
are included the officers, soldiers, and 
their respective families. In its en- 
virons are several small look-ont 
honses, erecicd on posts 12 feet high, 
in all of which a constant guard is 
kept against the hostilities of the na- 
lives, with whom the Spaniards are 
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in a state of perpetnal hostihty. The 
fort ts very indillercnt as a place of 
defeuce, and in a state of rapid de- 
cay. ‘Nhe houses are erected on 
posts, built of hamboos, and covered 
with mats; and ihe Spanish imhabit- 
ants,in place of attempting to im- 
prove the natives in the aris and 
conveniencies of life, are insensibly 
sinking into the manners and ens- 
toms of the very people whom they 
affect to despise. ‘The only cedifiec 
of note is the church, which in a 
Spanish settlement is always good ; 
it is built of stone. 

The military foree at Samboangan 
consists of from 150 to 200 soldiers, 
natives of Manilla, and are generally 
as defective in discipline as the fort 
is in strength. This place is the 
Botany Bay of the Philippines, par- 
ticular crimes being punished by ba- 
nishment to this place; the conduet 
of the inhabitants is, however, much 
better than this cirennistance would 
indicate, Which is in a great measure 
owing to the exertions of the priests 
settled among them. The naviga- 
tors who have accidently called here 
have been surprised to find the in- 
habitants, both of Spanish extraction 
and natives, so well acquainted with 
European music, particularly Han- 
del’s and country dances, which are 
here performed on violins, bassoons, 
and flutes, the orchestra being com- 
posed of natives of the island. Tor 
this they are also indebted to the 
priests, who have likewise taught 
them io dance—a species of agility 
extremely repngnant to an Asiatic 
disposition. 

"The conntry adjacent to Samboan- 
gan is fertile, and the catile have 
mitiplied so greatly as to be of litile 
valne. At this place the Spaniards 
stop the Chinese junks bound to the 
eastward. ‘The anchorage before 
the fortis foul and rocky, but abreast 
of the town it is better. The Spa- 
niards and their snbjects here are 
much infested by piratical prows, 
which plunder and ent off vessels 
richly laden while lying in the har- 
bour, and frequently make descents 
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close to the fort, and carry olf the 
inhabitants, whom they sell into 
slavery. 

About the year 1755 this fortress 
Was nearly captured by the Soolous 
by the following stratagem: 
their sultans, Ameer ul Momenin, 
came with a numerons retinue to 
Samboangan under pretence of boing 
converted ; but the plot was disco- 
veretl, and the sultan with his family 
sent prisoners to Manilla, where they 
remained until the capture of that 
place by the British in 1762, when 
they were liberated, (Mears, For- 
rest, Sonnerat, Sc.) 

SamGaum, (Syamagrama).—A town 
in the Northern Carnatic, situated 
on the north side of the Pemnar Ri- 


ver, 17 miles WLN. W. from Nel- 
floor. Lat. 149. 33’. N. Long. 709. 
44", E. 


SamMRonour, (Semroan and Ghir- 
semrour).—An ancient and extensive 
city a few miles south of Bhareh, ia 
the ‘Terriani of Nepaul, of which the 
ruins only now remain, Lat. 26°. 
45’, N. Long, 85°. 30’. F. In this 
district are also the ruins of a very 
large tank, naned Bundar Pokrah, 
which, although useless and neglect- 
ed, indicates that this part of the 
country, at present overgrown with 
forest trees, was formerly better po- 
pulated, and in a more lourishing 
condition. The ruims of Semroun 
are situated between the Bukkia and 
the Jumma River. (Airkpatrick, Se.) 

Sancot.—A village tributary to 

the Ghoorkhali Rajah of Nepuul, in 
the province of Serinagur, consisting 
of from 40 to 50 honses. Lat, 36°, 
10’. N. Long. 78°. 33’. Ey The 
lands in the vielaity of this place are 
well cenitivated, and were always 
noted for their fertility. Formerly a 
trade subsisted with the Bootaners, 
who purchased grain and left wool 
in exchange. In the surruunding 
forests are oak, atis, and pangar 
trees. Many of the inhabitants are 
affeetcd with large tumours in the 
neck. (Raper, Sc.) 

SANDAKAN.—A. bay and harbour 


the Island of Borneo, district of 
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Mangeedara. ‘This plave abounds 
with baat, and opposite to it there is 
an assemblage of islands, the aost 
easterly of Whieh is re mark: thle for 
the great plenty of green turtle. "Phe 
tortoise-shell is also fouud here. 
(Dalrymple, ec.) 

Sanpa.—A town in the province 
of Sinde, situated on the south bank 
of the Goonce River, on the route 
trom I lyderahad, the capital of Sinde, 
to Luckput Bauder, and afterwards 
to Mandavec, on the Gull ef Cutch. 
Eat, 25°. 6'7N, 

This is a large and poputons town, 
aud the country near it is well cul- 
tivated. The Goonet is here, in the 
month of Angust, 1CO yards broad, 
antl one and a half deep. 

SANDELWOOD IsLte.—.A large island 
in the Eastern Seas, situated to the 
south of ihe Island of Vloris, about 
the 10th degree of north latitude. 
In Jength it may be estiniated at 100 
niles, “by 30 the average breadth; 
but ithas never been explored, and 
nothing is Known respecting if, nor 
how it acquired its present uame, 

Sanpdy.—<A town sclonging to the 
Nahob of Oude, district of Ahyra- 
bad, 25 niles S. E. from Purrucka- 
bad. Lat. 279, 16°. N. Long. 79°. 
58’. 1s. 

‘The country innnediately to the 
north of this place is extremely bar- 
ren and saudy, there being tracts of 
it withont a tree or shrub tu shade 
the srid soil, ‘Phe laud is covered 
with dnst by the wind, which in the 
cold scuson vencrally blows from Jo 
to, 12 emery ‘day. The surrounding 
couutry has a bleak, dreary, and de- 
solate appearance. ‘The troops, while 
niarchiug through it, siuk deep im 
the light sand every tovotstep, and 
are blinded by clouds of dust. In 
the vieinity of this place is a Jarge 
lake, which iu most seasons of the 
year is covered with water-lowl,. 
(Lennant, Fe.) 

Sanpy Desurt.—-An extensive 
tract of Commtry thus amined in the 
maps, baving the province of Cutch 
io the south; Gajrat to the east; 
Sinde tu the west; and Ajmecr to the 
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north. This region has not been re- 
cently explored by any European ; 
but from the testimonies of the na- 
tives collected on the eastern border, 
there is reason to believe it is by no 
means a completely barren wilder- 
ness like the descris of Arabia. On 
the contrary, although the country in 
general consisis of an arid, unpro- 
ductive sand, yet it contains many 
cultivated spots, and is interspersed 
with petty chiefships and stationary 
tribes. 

The most powerfnl of these are the 
Balloochee hosahs, who settled in 
the country about 27 years ago, and 
are named Siryes by the aborigines 
of the country. hey are a race of 
sanguinary thieves, who infest the 
whole of the Parkur district, and ex- 
tend their ravages into the Joudpour 
tertitories. ‘They are armed with 
swords, and in general well mounted. 
‘Shey move in numbers from 100 to 
500, which force is sufficient to over- 
come any that the country can col- 
leet at a short notice, and by some 
achievements of desperate valour 
they have inspired the natives with 
great terror. 

Their dress and manner resemble 
those of the Sindeans. ‘They never 
cut their hair; but, having let it grow 
toa great length, tie 11 in a knot on 
the top of their heads. There are 
12,060 Baloochees scattered over 
Dhat, Parkur, and Neyer, or that 
tract of land marked asa desert in 
the maps. They acknowledge no 
superior, and subsist by their horses 
aud swords, entering into the service 
of ihe different predatory chicltains. 
Being originally from Sinde they re- 
fain a great affection for their native 
country, and when one of them dies 
his remains are conveyed for inter- 
ment to that provinee. 

Lhe River Loonee, wluich comes 
from Marwar, ras through the 
Gurrah district, and is said to fall 
into the Run, which bounds Cutch 
to the north. It is represented as a 
sinall stream, dry in the cold scuson 
of the year, with very low banks. 
‘the route across this traet of conn- 
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try from ‘Rahdunpoor has been de- 
scribed as follows: 


QR 
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Yo Bheelote - - - - - + 
To Sonete - - - = = = 
To Morrwarra - - - - > 
To Soseegan - - - - - - 
Yo the bank ofthe Run - - 
To the opposite bank - - - 
To Bherranna -~- --- 
To Weerawow - - - - - 
To Nuggur Parkur - - - - 


| = | HW SW Ow Oo 


The road is said to be good the 
whole way. The Run in this quar- 
ter is repyesenied to be 2 waste san- 
dy tract, destitute of fresh water and 
vegetation; and, in the jourmey across 
it, there is no halting place for the 
whole 16 coss, on account of the to- 
tal want of drinkable water. Brack- 
ish water is found on a tract about 
six coss in circumference, ealled 
Nurrah, situated on the Run, and 
covered with jungle, which serves as 
an asylum for thieves. ‘Uhis space 
is uninhabiied and uneultivated, the 
soil being the same as that of the 
Run; yet the water, such as it is, 1s 
found very near the surfaec. Sooee- 
gaum stands near the Run, which 
comes from Arrisur in Wagur, and 
takes a sweep round Cutch. On 
crossing the Run the district of Par- 
kur commences, 

From Parreenuggur, 30 coss west, 
is situated Jslamnagur,in which dist- 
ance the traveller experiences much 
difficulty from the sand hills, heat, 
clare, aud want of water, the wells 
being eight or 16 coss distant from 
each other, and very deep; their ap- 
pearance indicates a considerable 
duration, Between the two towns 
above mentioned there are no regu- 
lay villages, but the Wandyas and 
Nyras are to be met with in the 
vicinity of ihe svells. There are two 
mnigratory hordes, who pasture flocks 
of goats, cows, and camels, as the 
season suits, and are by caste Soda 
Rajpoots, but are of late much mix- 
ed with Sindcan Mahommedans, All 
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over this sandy tract, scattered jun- 
ele and coarse vegetation of different 
sorts supply the catile with food, 

Bajerce and Moong are the only 
grains produced, and these ouly in 
spots where the sandy soil is a little 
mixed with clay. Ghee, the produce 
of their numerous flocks, tinds a rea- 
dy market throttghont the whole of 
Cutch, and principally at Luckput 
Bunder. ‘Phe natives eat goat's 
flesh, and have vegetables of varions 
hinds. Water-melons of an excel- 
lent hind are produced throughout 
this parched and arid region, and 
frrnish a most grateful refreshment. 

{slamnagur is described asa strong 
fort, situated in the desert, and des- 
titute of water without the walls. It 
is upheld by the Sindean chiet, Mcer 
Gholamn Ali, as part of a chain of 
communication across the desert. 
Twelve coss, in a north-westward 
direction from Islamnagur, is_ the 
fort of Meittah, and 14 coss further 
that of Kherpoor—both resembling 
Istamnagnr, and the last only 35 
coss from Hyderabad, the capital of 
Sinde. 

The country north from Parkur, 
towards Amercote, is called Dhat, 
und was originally subject to the 
Soda Rajah of Amercote. Accord- 
ing to the report of the natives, the 


distance from Oss. 

Parkur to Weerawow, N.W. is 7 
Rajora, N. - - - 22 
Koana,N.W. - - 8 
Guddra, N. W. - - 20 


Neelwa, N. 8 
Amercote, N.W. - 15 


Between Weerawow and Rajoora 
there is said tu be one well, hills of 
sand, and jungle. At Koamia a 
well, and at Guddra a tank ; the lat- 
ter being the property of a Soda Raj- 
poot originally from Amercote. Be- 
tween Koana and Gudidra there are 
two or three wells; and Irom Gud- 
dra to Neelwa sand hills and one 
well. Neelwa belongs half to the 
Soda, and half to the Rhatore Raj- 
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poots. There are three forts in this 
tract, Kudha, Bulliaree, and Meitu, 
which lie to the westward of the 
above ronte, and are ewarrisoned by 
Sindean detachments. ‘This part of 
the country exhibits little or no eul- 
tivation; the inhabitants subsisting 
on the produce of their numerous 
flocks of cattle and caincls, which 
are purchased at a low price, and ex- 
ported to Gujrat. 

The distriet of Dhat iachides a 
subdivision named Raree Rawar, si- 
tuated immediately on the west bor- 
der of Marwar, and inhabited solely 
by Rhatore Rajpoots, The natives 
ot Dhat are deseribed as pacifically 
inclined, possessing few horses, and 
armed with swords only. They are 
in eonsequence compelled to support 
the Sindean detachments, to pre- 
serve them from the depredations of 
the Kosahs and other Sindean plun- 
derers, who devastate the country. 
(Macmurdo, §c.) 

Sanpine Isves, (Pulo Sanding).— 
Two small islands situated otf the 
S. W. coast of Sumatra, near the 
south-eastern extremity of the Nas- 
sau or Pogey Isles, in which group 
they are sometimes included. They 
are both mhabited, and their only re- 
markable production is the long nut- 
meg, Which grows wild on them; and 
some good timber, particularly of the 
kind known by the name of marbaw. 
An officer and a few nen were land- 
ed here in 1769, with a view to the 
establishment of a settlement, and 
remained a few mouths, during which 
time it rained without cessation. ‘The 
scheme was subsequently abandoned 
us unlikely to answer any useful 
purpose. (Marsden, §c.) 

SANGAMSERE, (Sangamasara, the 
Confluence) —A small town in tlic 
proytuce of Bejapoor, district of Con- 
can, situated on the banks of the 
Zyshur or Jaigur River. Lat. 17%. 
it AN.) Long. 73°. 155-2, Here 
the troops from Bombay, intended 
to ascend to ihe Upper Carnatic by 
the Aimbah Pass, are usually landed 
from boats, which can come nearly 
up to the town. 
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SanGara, (Saneara).— A small 
town in the Nizaim's territories, in 
the province of Nandcre, situated at 
the junetion of the Manzora with 
the River Godavery, 43 miles S, TE. 
fron: the town of Nandere. Lat. 
18°. 49. &. Long. 78°. 124 1. 

SanGar.—A town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Malwah, situated in a plain sur- 
rounded by a range of low hills, Lat. 
23°. 50’. N. Long. 78°. 50’, E. ‘The 
country to the west is hilly, but the 
altitude is not great, covered with 
low jungle, and butittle enltivated. 

Sanerr {sve—An islaad in the 
Eastern Seas, situated between the 
third and fourth degrees of north [a- 
titude, and 125th and 126th of east 
longitude. In leugth it may be es- 
timated at 30 miles, by 10 miles the 
average breadth; and it is surronnd- 
ed by 46 smaller islands of various 
dimensions. From the sea the land 
appears high and well wooded; and 
the coast hus better harbours, and is 
less dangerous from hidden rocks 
and shoals than most of the Eastern 
Islands. The country is well inha- 
bited, and affords refresliiments of va- 
rions kinds, such as bullocks, hogs, 
goats, and poultry; and cocoa nuts 
are in such plenty, that an oil is ex- 
pressed from them and exported. 
Spices are also proeured, with which 
a trade is carried on to Magindanao, 

About the middle of the west coast 
of the island is the town, bay, and 
harbour of ‘Taroona; opposite to 
which, on the east coast, is also a 
town and harbour called Tabookaug, 
the harbour of which is sheltered by 
two islands. ‘There are many other 
harbours towards the south end of 
this island, along the middle of which 
runs a ridge of high mountains, ter- 
minated to the northward by a lofty 
valeano, from which there was a 
great craption in 1711. 

This island was formerly under 
the influence of the Duteh, who had 
a small garrison here. ‘They made 
many converts to Christianity by 
the exertions of tissionarics, wlio 
preached: in the Malay: tongue, and 
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had subordinate blaek preachers, 
who also spoke the dialects of the 
country. ‘The islands of Salibabo, 
Kabruang, and Nanusan, were form- 
erly subject to Sangir, and after- 
wards came with it under the influ- 
ence of the Dutch; but that nation 
kept no European garrison at Sali- 
babo, or Leron. (#orrest, Mears, 
&e. §c.) 

SaANGpaRAH, (Sambhara).—A town 
tributary to the Maharattas, in the 
province of Gujrat, 112 miles N. W. 
from Ahmedabad. Lat. 23°. 37’, N. 
Long. 749, 18/. E. 

Sanecur, (Sangghar)—A town in 
the provinee of Allahabad, distriet 
of Bundelennd, 100 miles S.W. trom 
Chatterpoor, tributary to the Maha- 
rattas. Lat. 23°. 50. N. Long. 
78°. 50’, BE. 

SanJore, (Sanjara)—A Rajpoot 
town in the province of Ajmeer, dis- 
trict of Sarowy, situated on the east 
side of the River Bah, 115 miles 
W.S.W. from Odeypoor. Lat. 25°. 
3’, N. Long. 72° 16’. E. 

The road betwixt this town and 
Theraud, on the north-western fron- 
ticr of the Gujrat Province, is infest- 
ed by predatory Baloochee banditti 
of the Kosah tribe, who render the 
road inipassable without a large es- 
cort. This tract of country is under 
no general controul or government, 
every village having an independent 
ehict, who plunders wherever he 
hopes to meet with impunity. 

Satjore is at present subject to the 
Rajah of Joudpoor, who keeps a 
garrison stationed in it. This place 
is also named Sachore. 

SANORE, (Stvanw).—Sce Sua- 
NUOR. 

Sanpoo River.—-See Brauma- 
POOTRA. 

SANYASHYGOTTA, (Sanyasighat).— 
A town in the province of Bengal, 
district of Rungpoor, situated on the 
east side of the Mahanada River, 78 
miles N. W. trom the town of Rung- 
vas Lat. 26°. 33°. N. Long. 88°. 
Taek. 

SAPAROUA IsLE.—One of the small 
Amboyna Isles, about 20 miles in 
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circumference. Lat. 3° 40’. S. 
Long, 25°. 40". ‘Chis island, with 
that of Noussa Laut, formerly yield- 
ed to the Dutch Kast India Company 
one half of the whole cloves export- 
ed from the Amboyna government. 

Sapata Istu, (Pulo Sapata).—A 
small elevated barren island in the 
Eastern Seas, so named by the Por- 
tuguese from its resemblance to a 
shoe, which in their language Sapata 
weans, joined with the Malay word 
Pulo, which signifies an island. In 
appearance from the sea it is nearly 
perpendicular, and white like’ the 
clits of Dover, with innumerable 
flucks of sea-fowl hovering and 
screaming over it. Lat. 109.4" N, 
Long. 109°. 10". E. 

Sarancur, (Saranaghar, the Asy- 
lum).—A town possessed by inde- 
pendent Goand chiets, in the pro- 
vinee of Gundwana, 14 miles S. W. 
from Bustar. Lat. 19% 40’. N. 
Long. 82° 26’. E. 

SARANGPOOR, (Swangapwra).—A 
district in the Maharatta territo- 
ries, in the province of Malwah, si- 
tuated about the 24th degree of north 
latitude. Like the rest of the pro- 
vince this district is elevated and 
hilly; but, being intersected by nu- 
incrous branehes of the Sopra and 
Gilly Sinde rivers, is tertile and pro- 
ductive, When under proper cultiva- 
lion and a tranquil government. The 
chief towns are Sarangpoor, Rajegur, 
and Sher. 

SanancPoor.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Malwah, the capital of a 
district of the same name, and situ- 
ated on the north side of the River 
Sopra, 55 miles N. BE. from Oojain. 
Fil 23-76. N. Lone. 76°. 307. 1. 

SanaPiLLy, CSarapalli)—A_ town 
in the Carnatic, 13 miles south from 
the town of Nelloor. Lat. 149. 14’. 
N. Long. 79°. 59’. 5. 

Sarnaur, (Srihant, an affluent 
Mart).—A town in the province of 
Bengal, district of Dirbhoom, 85 
miles west from Moorshedabad. 
Lat. 24°. 14. N. Long. 86°. 51’. i. 

SaRJew River, (Sareyu).—-See 
GoGeRan. 

3A 2 
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SanMatta Iste.—A small island 
in the Eastern Seas, about 30 miles 
in circumference, situated in Lat. 
eee’. S. Long. 129°. 158. 

Sinowy, (Sarw).—A large dis- 
trict in the province of Ajmeer, si- 
tuated principally between the 25th 
and 26th degrees of north latitude. 
By Abul Fazel, in 1582, this district 
is described as follows: 

“ Sircar Sirowhy, containing six 
mahals; revenue, 42,077,437 dams. 
This sircar furnishes 8000 cavalry, 
and 38,000 infintry.” 

Sarowy is possessed by different 
Rajpoot chiefs, tributary to the Ra- 
jah of Joudpoor, who has greatly ex- 
tended his conqgnests in this quarter, 
‘Phe eastern quarter is hilly, but more 
productive than the western, which 
Joins the desert, and is almost desti- 
tute of water, which can only be pro- 
enred from very deep wells. This 
circumstance, added to the internal 
dissentions of the native ehicfs, and 
the incursions of the wild predatory 
hordes in the vicinity, keep the coun- 
try Ina very interior state of culti- 
vition, and prevent the increase of 
the population, which is but thinly 
scattered over an extensive tract of 
country, From Abnl Fazcl's de- 
stription, it would appear to have 
formerly existed in a more flourish- 
ing state than it at present exhibits. 
The chief rivers are the Bah and Ba- 
nass, neither of which reach the sea ; 
and the principal towns, Surowy and 
Sanjore. 

Sarowy.—A town in the Rajpoot 
territories, in the provinee of Aj- 
meer, 44 miles west from Odeypoor, 
and the capital of a district of the 
sume name, Lat. 25°. 32’, N. Long. 
73°. 20,4 

Sarun, (Savana, Asylun).—A dis- 
trict in the provinee of Bahar, si- 
trated about the 26th degree of north 
latitude, ‘Pothe north itis bounded 
by Goracpoor and Bettiah, and on 
the sonth hy the Ganges; to the cast 
ithas Bettiah and Lajypoor, and on 
the west the Dewah, or Goggrah 
River. In 1784, according to Major 
Reuucl’s mensuration, Sarun and 
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Bettiah contained 5106 sqnare miles, 
the revenne of which was 1,312,721 
rupecs. OF the above extent the 
district of Saran separately compre- 
hended 2560 square miles. 

This district is one of the most 
prosperous four its dimensions of any 
in the Company's dominions. ‘The 
land is well supplied with water 
from two large rivers, the Ganges 
and the Gunduck, besides numerous 
smaller streanis; and the soil when 
cultivated yields abundantly all the 
richest productions of the east. The 
breed of cattle in this district are 
excellent, and the bnitocks equal to 
the government standard for the ord- 
nance department, in which respect 
they are only rivalled by those of 
Purneah. 1 is remarkable that the 
natives, in the districts immediately 
adjacent, should never haye aitempt- 
ed to improve their own breed of 
catile to the same degree of excel- 
Jence. The salipetre exported to 
Europe, and used bythe inhabitants 
of Bengal and the south, is princi- 
pally mannfactured in this district, 
and in that of Hajypoor. 

In 1801, in consequence of in- 
structions from the Marquis Welles- 
ley, then governor-general, the board 
of revenue in Bengal circulated va- 
rious questions on statistical sub- 
jects to the collectors of the various 
districts. The result of their re- 
plics proved that Sarun contained 
“1,204,000 inhabitaits, in the propor- 
tion of one Mahommedan to fonr 
Hindoos, By Abul Fazel, in 1582, 
this district is described as follows: 

“ Sircar Sarun, containing 17 ma- 
hals; measurement 229,052 beegahs; 
revenue 16,172,004 dams. ‘This sir- 
car furnishes 1000 cavalry, and 40,000 
iufantry.” (Colebrooke, J. Grant, Abul 
Fazel, §c.) 

SaseraM, (Sisurama).—A town in 
the province of Bahar, district of 
Rhotas, 34 miles sonth from Buexar. 
Lat. 25°, Long. 84°. 5". E. 

Shere Khan, the Afghan, who ex- 
pelled the Emperor Humayoon (the 
father of Acber) from Hindostan, 
was biried here in a magnificent 
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mausoleum, built in the middle of a 
great reservoir of water. ‘The mo- 
umnent rises from the centre of the 
tank, which is abont a mile in ct- 
cunnterence, and bounded on each 
side by masonry ; the descent to the 
waier beme by a flight of steps now 
ja ruins, ‘he dome and the rest of 
the buiiding is of a fine grey stone, 
at present greatly discoloured by age 
aud neglect. (Hodges, $c.) 

SASNFE, (Susant, Rule)—A town 
and fort in the province of Agra, 38 
miles N. N. E. from the city of Agra. 
Lat. 27 45), N. Lore. 78°. 40m. 
The zemindar, being refractory, was 
expelled from this place in March, 
1808, by the British forces, afler a 
desperate resistance, 

SaTanacur, (Satnager).—A town 
in the Nizam’s territories, in the pro- 
vinee of Hyderabad, 55 miles N. by 
E. from the city of Hyderabad. Lat. 
17°, 56’. N. Long. 78°. 16’. E. 

SaTARAH.—A strong hill fort and 
town in the Maharatta territories, in 
the province of Bejapoor, 47 miles 
south from Poonah. Lat. 17°. 50’. 
N. Long. 74°. 3’. E. ‘Vhe name 
signifies seventeen, being the num- 
ber of walls, towers, and gates, it 
was suppussed to possess, 

This place is situated abont mnid- 
way between the IGishna and the 
Toura, or Tourna Ghant, and stands 
on the westernmost poimt of a hill, 
rising from a base of from seven to 
eight miles in length from east to 
west. The fortress is on the highest 
part of the hill, and has a narrow 
passage up to it, admitting only one 
person at a time. 

Satarah was taken from the sove- 
reign of Bejapoor, in 1651, by Sc- 
yajec, the founder of the Maharatta 
empire; and here his descendants 
continue to be imprisoned by their 
nominal deputies the Peshwas. At 
present the representative of the Se- 
vajee family is better known: by the 
title of the Satarah Rajah, who, al- 
though possessed of uo real power, 
has some occasional attentions paid 
him. The Peshwa, on succeeding 
to that office, reccives the khelaut, 
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or dress of investment, from his 
hand; and when he takes the field 
he must go through the tormatity of 
having an andience, to take leave of 
the Satarah Rajah. The country 
cireumjaccent to this fortress cujoys 
an exemption fiom Muharatta muili- 
tary depredations of all hinds; and 
whenever any chicf enters the dis- 
trict attached to it, all ensigns of 
royalty are laid aside, and the na- 
gara, or great diwin of the empire, 
ceases to beat. Such are the marks 
ofattention paid to the nominal head 
of this empire, whois, in other re- 
spects, a close prisoner on a very 
moderate allowance. 

The present rajah was, a few years 
back, a private silladar, or com- 
mandant of horse; bunt, being nufor- 
tunately of the bluod of Sevajce, on 
the demise of his predecessor he 
was exalted from a state of happy 
obscurity to the splendid misery of a 
throne and prison. 

Travelling distance from Bombay 
146 miles. (Tone, Moor, Rennel, Sc.) 

SATGONG, (Suégrama, the Seven 
Villages).—This town is now an in- 
considerable village ona small creek 
ef the River Hooghly, about four 
yniles to the N. W. of the town of 
Hooghly in Bengal. lu 1566, and 
probably tater, it was a large trading 
city, in which the European mer- 
chants had their factories tor procur- 
ing the productions of Bengal, and 
at which period of tine the Satgoug 
River was capable of bearing sniall 
vessels. (Rennel, 4c.) 

SATIMANGALUM.—A. town in the 
northern distriet of the Coimbetoor 
province, situated on the Bhawani 
River. Lat, 10° 28/. N. Long. 77°. 
20° -E. 

The fort at this place is large, and 
constructed of uncut stone, and has 
a garrison, but coutains few houses. 
The pettah, or town, is seattered 
ever the plain at some distance from 
the fort; aud, in Hydcr’s time, con- 
tained 800) houses, which are now 
reduced to G00. In the town and 
neighbourhood coarse cotton goods 
are manulactured, from the cotton 
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raised in the surrounding country. 
Here is a temple of cousiderable re- 
pute, dedicated to Vishiu. 

The tort of Sattimaugalum is said 
to have been built about 200 years 
ago by Primula Nayaka, a reiation 
of the Madura rajzhs, who govern- 
ed this part of the country on behalt 
of his Kinsman. About 50 years af- 
terwards it became subject to Can- 
terava Narsa, the Rajah of Myovie. 
(F Buchanan, §e.) 

SATTERAM, CSvéarama)—A iown 
in the Mysore Rajah’s territories, si- 
{uated 20 miles south from Seringa- 
pata. Lat, 12°. 9°. N. Long. 70°. 
53). 

SUTTIAVERAM.—A town on the 
sea-coast of the Northern Circars, 
56 miles 8. JW. from Vizagapatam. 
Lat 17°. 15°0N. Lone62°. 45", 5. 

SAUTGUR (or Satehadam). —A town 
in tue province -of Rarrahimahal, 
among the Eastern Ghauts, 30 miles 
west from Vellore. Lat. 12°. 58, N, 
Long. 75°. 54’. E. 

The sitaation of this place is pic- 
turesque, being surronuded with 
rocks cov ered, | in part, with brush- 
wood. ‘The Nabob of the Carnatic 
has a garden here, which is con- 
sidercd the best in the country, and 
is Iet out to some Armenians at Ma- 
dras. Like most eastern cardens, it 
is totally destitute of beauty. The 
trees are planted regularly, and water 
is conducted in smafl channels to the 
root ofeach. Tn this neighbourhood 
the agave Americana grows in great 
prolusion. The surrounding hills are 
covered with large stones, amoig 
which grow many small trees and 
shruhs, andalso a few tamarind and 
banyan trees of great age and size. 

The pass or ghaut beyond this 
place, approaching the Mysore, has 
been widened and levelled since the 
conquest of that country by the Brit- 
ish, and artillery cau at present as- 
cend with little difficulty; bot the 
tranquillity of the whole south of In- 
dia, uow under the Madras Presi- 
dency, has rendered this road prin- 
cipally iniportant for commercial pur- 
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SAvENoRE.—See SHANOOR. 
SavenDrvoG, (Suvarnadurgu, the 

Golden Fortress).—A stroug hill fort 

in the Mysore Rajah’s territories, 54 

miles N. E. from Sermgapatam. Lat. 

12°. 56’. N. Long. 77°. 29’. I. 

This fortress is surrounded by a 
forest of natural wood, or jungle, 
several miles in depth, thickened 
with clumps of planted bamboos, to 
render it as impenetrable as possible, 
Itisimpossibie to invest or blockade 
Savendroog closely, the rock forming 
a base of eight or 10 miles in cir- 
cumference, which, with the jungle 
and lesser bills that surround it, in- 
cludes a cirele of 20 miles, From 
this base itis reckoned to rise above 
half a mile in perpendicular height. 
The huge mountain has further the 
advantage of being divided above 
by a chasm, which separates the up- 
per part into two hills, each with 
their detences forming two citadels, 
and capable of being maintained in- 
dependent of the lower works. This 
stupendous fortress, so difficult to 
approach, is no less famed for its 
noxious atinosphere, occasioned by 
the surrounding hills and woods, 
than for its wonderful size and 
sirength. 

Savendroog was besieged during 
the first war with Tippoo, in 1791, by 
the British troops, when, after breach- 
ing the outer wall, the troops ad- 
vanced to the storm, Lord Com- 
wallis in person superintending the 
attack. Ou the appearance of the 
Europeans advancing, the garrison 
were seized with an unaccountable 
panic, and fled, and the breach was 
carried without meeting or even over- 
taking the enemy. The main body 
of the garrison endeavoured to gain 
the western hill, which had they ef- 
fected, the sicge must have reeem- 
meneced; but a small party of the 
52d and 7!st pressed so hard upon 
them, that they entered the different 
barriers along with them, and gained 
possession of the top of the moun- 
_ tain. Above 100 of the enemy wete 
killed on the western hill, and many 
{cll down the precipices in attempt- 
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ing to escape from the assailants. 
Thus in less than an hour, in open * 
day, this fortress, hitherto deemed 
impregnable, was stormed without 
the loss of a man, only one private 
soldier having been wounded in the 
assault. (Dirom, §c.) 

SaymBrumbacum, (Swayambrah- 
ma).—A small town in the Carnatic, 
17 miles west from Madras. Lat, 
13°. 2’. N. Long. 80°. 5’. E. 

At this place is a remarkably large 
tank, about cight miles in length, 
by three in breadth, which has not 
been formed by excavation, like 
those in Bengal; but by shutting up 
with au artificial bank an opening 
betweentwo naturalridges of ground. 
In the dry season the water is let 
out in small streams for cultivation, 
and it is said to be sufficient to sup- 
ply the lands of 32 villages (should 
the rains fail), in which 5000 persons 
are employed in agricultural pur- 
suits. 

SeaDdouty Tort, (Sadulla).—A 
fort in Northern Hindostan, in the 
territories of the Nepaul Rajah, dis- 
trict of Mocwanpoor. Lat. 279. 13’. 
N. Long. 86° 5’. E. ‘The British 
forces penetrated thus far north in 
1767, and took this fortress; but were 
soon obliged to evacuate it and re- 
treat, hy the pestilential effects of 
the climate. 

SEALKoTE.—A small town in the 
Scik territories, in the province of 
Lahore, 65 miles north from the city 
of Lahore. Lat. 32°. 44’. N. Long. 
Too 0e Ee i 

Sez LBeeroo Iste.—An island off 
the west coast of Sumatra, situated 
principally between the first and se- 
cond degree of south latitude, and 
the 98th and 99th of east longitude. 
In Jength it may be estimated at 
70 miles, by 10 miles the average 
breadth. 

This island is inhabited by the 
Mantawey race, and the inhabitants 
both of Si Pera and the Poggy Isles 
consider it as their parent country ; 
but they are, notwithstanding, gene- 
rally in a state of hostility. ‘The in- 
habitants are distinguished ouly by 
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some varicty of the patterns, in 
ywhich their skins are tattooed. ‘This 
island is rendered conspicuons froin 
a distance by a yoleano mountain. 
(Marsden, §c.) 

Secunnra,(Alexandria).—A town 
in the province of Agra, district of 
Finmuckabad, 44 miles N. 1. from 
Agra, Lat. 27°, 45’. N. Long. 78°. 
21. E. 

Secunpra, (Alexandria).—A town 
in the province of Delhi, district of 
Merat, 28 miles S. 1!. from the eity 
of Delhi. Lat. 28°. 38’. N. Long. 


Secunpra,(Secundara, Alexandria). 

—A town in the province of Agra, 
district of Etaweh, situated on the 
east side of the Jumna, 47 miles 
5S. LE. from the town of Etaweh. 
Tat, 26°. 23’. N. Long. 79°. 35% 
¥. 
Sepuour, (Siddhavat).—aA district 
in the Balaghaut ceded territories, 
situated principally between the 14th 
and 15th degrees of north latitude, 
and innnediately within the astern 
Ghauts. Its surface is rocky and 
mountainous, and but indifferently 
enltivated, although many of the 
vallies are fertile. "The eastern quar- 
ter continues much covered with 
jungle. Itis intersected by the Pen- 
nar, which is the ehicf river; the 
principal town is Odegherry. 

About A. D. 1650, the strong fort- 
resses of Sedhont and Gunjicotta 
were taken by Meer Junila, who 
was then in the service of Sultan 
Abdallah, of the Kuttub Shahee dy- 
nasty of Golconda, or Hyderabad. 
At this era Sedhout, and the dis. 
tricts adjacent, were famons for the 
diamond imines, then very productive, 
bnt which in modern times have 
ceased to be so. 

Serasske Isce.—A_ small island 
in the astern Seas, one of the Sou- 
loo Archipelago. [tis a high island 
well wooded, but cleared in many 
places and inhabited, and supplied 
with water. It yiclds many eowrics 
and small baat, named Seeassce. 

SEEBAH, (Stva).—aA_ sinall, hilly, 
and woody district in the Seik ter- 
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ritories, in the provinee of Lahore, 
situated between the 31st and 32d 
degree of north latitude. 

Seevan.—A town in the provinee 
of Lahore, sitnated on the brink of 
a rivulet and fortified, 100 miles B. 
by S. from the city of Lahore. Lat. 
319. 39/, N. Long. 75°. 34’. 5. 

SEEBGUNGE, (Sivaganj).—A town 
in the province of Bengal, district 
of Dinagepoor, 84 miles N. N. 1. 
from Moorshedabad, Lat. 25°. 3! 
N. Long. 899. 12’. F. 

Seror, (Sehore).-—A town in the 
Maharatta territories, in the province 
of Malwah, 22 miles W. by ss. from 
Bopal. Lat, 25° 12..N. Long, 77°. 
10%. Bi. 

This plaee is situated on the hanks 
of the little River Rootah Scein, and 
is surrounded by a large grove of 
mango and other trees. The soil 
adjacent is a black mould, but not 
much cultivated. Llere ts a con- 
siderable manutaetory of striped and 
checkered muslins.  (/Zuater, &c.) 

SEERDHUNA.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Delhi, district of Merat, 37 
nniles N.N.E. from the city of Delhi. 
Lat, 29%. 11. N. Long. 779. 28". FE. 

This place was tormerly the resi- 
dence of Somroo Begum, aud the 
capital of a small principality under 
her government, abont 20 nules long, 
by 12 in breadth, which, with the 
town, were assigned by Nujill Khan 
to Somroo; and, on his death in 
1776, were delivered over to lis 
widow, the Begun Sonirov, on cou- 
dition of her keeping up a foree of 
three battalions of infantry. This 
sinall district produces grain of all 
kinds, cotton, sugar, and tobacco ; 
and during the winter scason the air 
is cooled by breezcs from the north- 
ern mountains, which are visible froin 
hence. While it existed as an tie 
dependent state there were here a 
good arsenal and foundry for can- 
non, but they are long gone to de- 
cay. 

Somroo’s real name was Walter 
Reinihard, born of obscure parents 
in the Flectorate of Treves, from 
whence he entered early into the 
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French service, taking the name of 
Summer, which the natives of Hin- 
dostan pronounced Somroo. He 
came afterwards to Bengal, and en- 
tered a Swiss corps in Caleutta, from 
which, in 18 days, he deserted to 
the French at Chandernagore. He 
again deserted and fled to the npper 
provinces, and served some time as a 
private trooper in the cavalry of Sef- 
dar Jung, the father of Sujah ud 
Dowlah. This service he quitted; 
and, after wandering about for some 
time, at length entered the service 
of Gregory, an Armenian, then high 
in favour with Cossim Ali, the Nabob 
of Bengal. 

Jn this station, in 1763, he mas- 
sacred the English captives at Patna. 
He afterwards deserted Cossim Ali, 
and successively served Sujah ud 
Dowlah, the Jant Rajah Jowahir 
Singh, the Rajah of Jyenagur, and 
again the Jaut Rajah, whoin he 
quitted once more for Nujiff Khan, 
in whose service he died in 1776. 
His corps of infantry was continmed 
after his death, in the name of his 
son and a favourite concubine, named 
Zeb ul Nissa Begum, but better 
known in .Hindostan by that of 
Somroo Begum. 
~In 1788 this lady was about 45 
years of age, of small stature, and 
fair complexion. She frequently ad- 
mitted to her table the higher ranks 
of her European officers, where they 
were Waited on by female attend- 
ants, mostly Christians. In other 
respects she always exacted from 
her subjects and attendants the most 
rigid attention to the customs of 
Hindostan, and never herself ap- 
peared in public. 

In 1807 this lady resided at Delhi, 
under the protection of the British 
government, having invested her pro- 
perty, which is still considerable, in 
the Hast India Company’s funds at 
Calcutta. (Scott, Franklin, &c.) 

Seerpoor, (Strapura).— A town 
in the province of Bengal, district of 
Ranjeshy, 74 miles N.E. from Moor- 
shedabad. Lat, 24°. 38’. N. Long. 
89°, 20’, E. 
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SEETACOON, (Sitacun, the Pool of 
Sita)—A town in the provinee of 
Bengal, district of Chittagong, 17 
miles N. from Iskimabad. Lat. 22°. 
37’. N. Long. 91°. 35’. E. At this 
place there is a remarkable hot well, 
described in the Asivtic Researches. 

SEGWIN, (or Seccum).— A small 
territory in Northern Lindostan, si- 
tuaied between Nepaul and Bootan, 
about the 28th degree of north lati- 
tude, and extending along the banks 
of the River Teesta, which bounds 
it to the west. 

In 1792, when the Chinese in- 
vaded Nepaul, the Rajah of Segwin, 
who had long been vexed by the 
hostilities of ihe Nepaulese, volun- 
tarily subinitted to become a subject 
of China. A station was then esta- 
blished by the Chinese, and a guard 
left in charge of it, who were thus 
put in possession of a nulitary post 
immediately adjoining the dominions 
of the East India Company in Ben- 
gal. (Turner, §c.) 

Serks.—See Lsnore. 

SEVERNDROOG, (Suvarnadurga).— 
See SAVENDROOG. 

SELANG Iste.—-A very small 
island, lying off the south coast of 
the Island of Batchian, one of the 
Moluccas, with which it forms a 
good harbour. Lat. 0° 48.8. Long. 
127°. 40’, E. 

SemaAo Isce.—A small island m 
the Eastern Seas, situated off the 
S. W. extremity of Timor, from 
which it is separated by a narrow 
strait. In length it may be esti- 
mated at 25 miles, by 10 the average 
breadth. 

SenpwaH.—A town in the Maha- 
ratia territories, in the provinee of 
Khandesh, 82 miles trom Boorhan- 
poor. Lat. 21°. 4s’. N. Long. 75°. 
o. EB. 

Senrarn.—A town in the province 
of Allahabad, district of Callinjer, 
situated on the east side of the Cane 
River, 24 miles N. from the town of 
Callinjer. Lat. 25°. 18’. N. Long. 
80°. 25’. E. 

Seouny.—A town belonging to 
the Nagpoor Rajah, in the province 
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of Gnudwana, 66 miles N. by ©. 
from the city of Nagpoor. Lat. 22°, 
4'.N. Long. 80°. 3’. Ei. 

Seouny.—A town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Khandesh, 73 miies N. by W. from 
Ellichpoor, Lat. 22°. 21. N. Long. 
Cee wt ok. 

Sera, (Stra)-—A town in the Ra- 
jah of Mysore’s territories, 84 milcs 
N. from Scringapatam, Lat. 13°. 
37'. N. Long. 76°. 56’. E. 

The climate in this district is such, 
that there seldom fails as much rain 
as is required to raise a fuil crop. 
In favourable years the greater part 
of the watered land is sown with 
rice; but, in dry seasons, a little 
only of this grain is raised, and the 
cultivation chiefly consists of trans- 
planted raggy, wheat, jola, and na- 
vony, which articles require less wa- 
ter. The merchants of Sera trade 
with the Nizam’s country, the Maha- 
rattas, and to Bednorc, Seringapa- 
tam, and Bangaloor. The grand 
article for exportation here is copra, 
or dried kernel of the cocoa nut, 

'This place was first conquered by 
the Bejapoor Mahommedan govern- 
ment in 1644, and was afterwards, 
for a short time, the seat of an inde- 
pendent principality, whieh ruled a 
considerable extent of country, and 
was, atits greatest prosperity, under 
Dilawar Khan, immediately before 
it was conquered by Ifyder, at which 
time the natives assert it to have 
contained 50,000 houses. Since that 
period it has suffered many cala- 
mities from ‘Tippoo and the Maha- 
rattas, and now seareely contains 
3000 houses, but is fast reviving. 

In the vicinity of Sera all the vil- 
lages were strongly fortified, when it 
was conquered by the British. Prior 
to this event, the district cxpericnced 
frequent famines, during which the 
inhabitants were in the practice of 
plundering cach other to support 
lite. In war also they fonnd these 
fortifications, however feeble agaiust 
ordnance, sufficiently strong to re- 
pulse the irregular depredatory ca- 
valry, who seldom carried fire arms. 
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In their defence of these villages, 
the inhabitants cmployed few wea- 
pous, except stones, which both 
men aud wonen throw with great 
force, boldness, and dexterity. (2, 
Buchanan, Moor, \e.) 

SERAMPOOR, (Sriramamura). — A 
Danish settlement in the province of 
Bengal, situated on the west side of 
the Hooghly River, about 12 miles 
above Calcutta. Lat. 22°. 45’. N, 
Long. 88°. 26’. L. 

The appearanee of Serampoor has 
a pleasing effect viewed from the 
river, the houses being tolerably well 
built, and whitened, like those of 
Calcutta, with chunam. It extends 
above a mile along the banks ef the 
Hooghly, but the breadth is -very 
small, and the whole is environed 
by the British territories. The town 
is without furtifieations, and has only 
a small battery for saluting; yet it 
has been a very profitable settlement 
to the subjects of his Danish Ma- 
jJesty, principally on account of the 
facilities it afforded to the Calcutta 
merchants of carrying on a trade 
during war, under ihe cover of the 
Danish flag. Ships of burthen can- 
not come close up to the town, on 
account of a shoal Jower down; but 
labonr in this provinee is so cheap, 
that the additional expense of con- 
veying the goods by boats adds little 
io the prime cost. Herealso, until hos- 
tilities commenced with Denmark, 
insolvent debtors from Calcutta found 
an asylum, trom whence they could 
set their creditors at defiance. 


This settlement is the head-quar- ; 


ters of the missionaries, delegated 
from Enrope, for the purpose of con- 
yerting the natives of Hindostan to 
ihe Christian religicn ; and here they 
have established a printing press, 
where the scriptures have been 
trauslated into a variety of dialects. 
The proficicucy attained by these 
worthy men in the eastern languages 
is truly wonderful; they have mas- 
tered even the Chinese, hitherto the 
opprobrium of linguists. (Lord Va- 
lentia, §c.) 

SERAMPOOR.—A town in the pro- 


% 
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vinee of Bengal, district of Birb- 
hoom, 107 miles west from Mloor- 
shedabad. Lat. 24°. 6’. N. Long. 
86°. 24’. Fi. 

SeRANGANI Isies.—A cluster of 
smalt islands in the Tastern Seas, 
sitnated about tive leagues from the 
southern extremity of Magmdanao, 
aud between the fifth and “sixth de- 
erees of north latitude. The largest, 
named Hummiock Isle, is about 30 
miles, and the next im size abont 25 
milesin circumference; and there is 
another of inferior dimensions, the 
principal islands being three in nuim- 
ber. 

Hummocek Isle, on whieh the ra- 
jah resides, is very tertile, and pro- 
duees most of the tropical fruits, 
and also rice, sugar canes, pine ap- 
ples, mangoes, soar oranges, fines, 
Jacks, plantains, cocoa unts, sago, 
ee potatoes, tobacco, Indian corn, 
and honey. Ships passing these isles 
carry ona brisk trade with the inha- 
bitants for poultry, goats, and other 
refreshments, which are to be had 
in abundanee. The principal article 
of trade is bees’ wax. 

The articles most in request 
among the natives are white or 
printed cottons, such as loose gowns 
or jackets, coloured handkerchiefs, 
clasp knives, razors, and bar iron. 
Metal buttons are also much in de- 
mand, and a coat is soon stripped. 
The inhabitants speak the same lan- 
guage, and are of the same descrip- 
tion as those on the sea-coast of 
Magindanao, being complete Ma- 
lays, both in appearanee and dispo- 
sition. hey have canoes, and also 
larger boats, armed with small brass 
cannon, and, like the other natives 
ot the Eastern Isles, sre much ad- 
dicted to piracy. Their prows are 
covered with an awning of split 
bamboos, and can contain ani con- 
ceal a great many men. ‘The Dutch 
East India Company elaimed a so- 
vereignty over these islands, bit do 
not ap; ear to have exercised any of 
its functions, or established any set- 
tlement on them. (Captain Hunter, 
Forrest, Sc.) 
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SERINAGUR, (Srinagar, the City of 
Abundance). IN province in North- 
ern Hindostan, situated principally 
between the 30th and 31st degrees 
of north latitude. 

The modern limits of this pro- 
vince are marked by the Coadwara 
Ghaut on the south, computed 80 
miles from the town of Serinagur. 
On the south-east it terminates at 
the village of Chiring, Lat. 30°. 6’. 
N. Long. 79°. 40’. E. one half of it 
being in the Kemaoon, and the other 
in the Serinagur district; on the 
north by Bhadrinath ; and on the 
west by Beshaw. To the north 
lics the mountainous and unexplored 
province of Badryeazram; on the 
south, the British territories in 
Oude and Delhi; on the east is the 
Goggrah and a ridge of high momn- 
tains; and on the west the River 
Junina. In length it may be esti- 
mated at 140 miles, by 50 the aver- 
age breadth. 

The whole face of this country is 
an assemblage of hills jumbled to- 
gether, im many torms and directions ; 
sometimes in chains, lying parallel 
to each other, but of no great ex- 
tent, and often connected at their 
termination by narrow ndges, rim- 
ning across the vallies at nght an- 
gles. The summits of all are nsu- 
ally narrow, and of various shapes, 
and the distance betwixt each range 
short; the vallies, in consequence, 
are so confined, that, in many parts, 
it would be diffieult to find a spot 
large enough to aecommodate a 
corps of 1000 men. Some of these 
ranges are covered with trees, and 
always green; others are naked and 
stony, affording shelter for neither 
hirds nor beasts. On the eastern 
borders of this province, among the 
lower ranges of mountams, are ex- 
tensive forests of oak, holly, horse 
chesnut, and fir; and in this quar- 
ter beds of strawberries are seen, 
equalling in flavonr those of En- 
rope. From Lolldong to the Gauges 
the country forms, with little inter- 
ruption, a continued chain of woody 
hills, from the Ganges to the Jum- 
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na, the road lies through an exten- 
sive valley of good soil, but thinly 
inhabited, and much interspersed 
with wood. 

In these forests the elephant 
abounds, but greatly inferior in size 
and quality tu the Chittagong ele- 
phant, on which aecount it is not 
doinesticated. On the eastern hor- 
ders there are hill pheasants among 
the mountains, but they keep near 
the suminit, and scldom venture into 
the vallies, unless when compelled 
by heavy falls of snow. But a small 
part of this extensive distriet is 
either enllivated or populated, the 
wild animals being Tet in undis- 
turbed possession of much the larger 
portion. The food of the inhabitants 
is wheaten bread and peas. In 
1796, while Serinagur existed as an 
independent principality, the reve- 
nucs were estimated at five lacks of 
rupees, Which amount comprehended 
the duties on imports and exports, 
the produce of grain, &c. working 
the mines and washing for gold. 

‘The other sources of revenne arose 
from the importation of rock salt and 
borax from Bootan, musk in pods, 
chowries, hawks, male and female, 
from the countries bordering on Bha- 
dnnath. From the Oude provinee 
all kinds of cotton cloths are im- 
ported; and from Lahore consider- 
able quantities of salt. Tn the moun- 
tainous part of this province both 
sheep and goats are employed as 
beasts of burthen. ‘These animals 
are saddled with small bags, con- 
taining 12 pounds of grain, and are 
dispatched in fiocks of 150 to 200, 
under the charge of two or three 
shepherds, with their dogs. A steady 
old ram, furnished with a bell, is 
fixed on for the leader. In the traffic 
to Bootan, where grain forms one 
ol the principal articles of commerce, 
these creatures are fonud very scr- 
Viewable for earriage; and on their 
return they bring back salt. The 
specics of goat principally cmployed 
in this service is rather small, scarce- 
Jy execeding in size that of Bengal. 
Ske sheep are of ihe common spe- 
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cies, but their wool attais a innch 
greater length, and is used in the 
mannfactnre of coarse blankets. 
The principal places where gold 
is said to be found are, Carnapra- 
yaga, Pacenkoonda, Devaprayaga, 
Rickerease, wid Lakherighaut. At 
Nagpoor and Dhunpoor, to the N. 
and N. E. of the town of Scrinaguy, 
are twa copper pines, the ore of 
which is said to prodnee 50 per cent. 
At Dessonly, a considerable distance 
to the cast, there is a lead mine, and 
iron is prodnced in many parts of the 
country, Near Jarochi Ghant, in 
the castern quarter of the province, 
there is a quarry of very tine marble. 
The ancient name of this province 
was Gerwal; and,while independent, 
the rajah's forces were estimated at 
5000 men, armed with matchlocks, 
bows and arrows, aud swords and 
shiclds, but without discipline. At 
the courtof Nepanta plan had long 
been in agitation to invade the Se- 
rinagur territories, and to extend the 
Ghoorkhali possessions to Cashmere. 
Yn 1791, afier the reduction of Ke- 
maoon and its dependencies, the 
Nepanlese made an attempt to sub- 
due the eonutry of Gerwal; but the 
opposition they met with at the fort 
of Sangar, before which they were 
unsuccessfully detalued 12 months, 
and the invasion uf Nepaul by the 
Chinese Vartars, obliged them to 
postpone their project to a later pe- 
riod. From this date, however, the 
Seriuagur Rajah beeane tributary 
to the Ghoorkhali dynasty; the sum 
at the commencement was only 8000 
rupees, but gradnally quadrpled. 
In 1803 an army of 10,000 men 
marelicd from Nepanl to con:plete 
this conquest, and about hal€a mile 
to the north of the village of Gurud- 
wara, the battle was tonght which 
decided the contest between the Se- 
rinagur and Nepaul rajahs. The 
former was killed by a inmnsket ball 
dung the engagement, and his 
death spread general consternation 
dhrough the conntry---the inhabitants 
of which, forsaking their villages, fled 
to the mountains. ‘The village of 
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Gurudwara was then pillaged, and 
the surrounding country remained 
uneullivated until next year, when 
Har Sewai Ram, the present me- 
haut, was reinstated in his posscs- 
sions, and throngh his influence the 
peasantry were induced to return. 
"The territories, which formerly be- 
longed to the Rafah of Scrinagur, 
are now divided iito 84 pergunnahs, 
comprehended in_ three divisions, 
over each of which a military go- 
vernor is appointed. The common 
mode of punishment is by levying 
a fine npon a pergunnah, village, or 
individual; and, in deiault of pay- 
ment, the person, property, or family 
of the offender are seized. 

The natives of Scrinagur profess 
the Hindoo Brahminical rehgion, in 
the exercise of which they do not 
materially dificr from the lower parts 
of Hindustan, (Raper, Hardwicke, 
Foster, &c.) 

Sertnacur.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Scrinagur, or Gerwal, of 
which itis the eapital. Lat. 30° 114 
N. Long. 79°. 15’. E. 

The valley of Scrinagur extends a 
mile and a half to the eastward, and 
the same distance to the westward 
of the town. he River Alaca- 
nanda enters the valley near a vil- 
lage called Seerkote. Hts course 
here is nearly from cast to west, 
and the breadth of the channel, trom 
bank to bank, abont 250 yards; but 
in the dry season it does not exceed 
80 or 100 yards. At the western 
extremity of the valley the current 
strikes with violence agamst the 
rocky base of the mountain, near to 
which it is crossed on a rope bridge, 
called a joolah, suspended across the 
river, here 80 yards broad, from 
posts crected on each side. From 
the appearance of the river, it is pro- 
bable, that canoes or floats of tim- 
ber night pass down at all scasons 
of the year. ‘The aspect of the sur- 
rounding mountaims is very barren, 
exhibiting a rocky, sterile soil, where 
the little vegetation that is produced 
is soon parched aud dried up. 

The town of Serinagur occupics 
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nearly the centre of the vailey, and 
is in length about three quarters of 
a mile, but much less in breadth, 
its form being elliptic. The houses 
are of stone, roughly and hregularly 
put together with common earth, 
generally raised to a second floor, 
and all covered with slate. They 
are so crowded togcther, as to leave 
little more space for the strect than 
is snfiicicnt for two persons to pass. 
The house of the former rajatis is in 
the imddle of the town, and is the 
largest, being raised to a onrth 
story, and built of a coarse granite. 
The floors of the honses are occupied 
for shops, and the upper sto.ies for 
the accommodation of families. 

This town is now reduced to a 
very low state of poverty and insig- 
nificance, The cneroachments an- 
nually made by the Alacananda, the 
earthquake of 1803, and the Nepau- 
Jese invasion at the end of the same 
year. all combined to hasten its 
ruin; nor under its Ghoorkhali rulers 
is it likely to revive trom its forlorn 
condition. The inhabitauts consist 
chiefly of the descendants of emi- 
grants from the Doab and province 
of Onde. The greater portion of 
them are Hindoos; the number of 
Mahommedan famihes not exceed- 
ing 60 or 70, most of whom are petty 
shopkeepers. ‘The leading persons 
are the agents of the great banking 
houses at Nujibabad and in the 
Doab, who are employed in the sale 
and exchange of merchandize and 
coins. ‘These persons reside here 
only eight months of the year, quit- 
ting the hills and returning to their 
honses at the commencement of the 
rainy season. ‘The trallic in silver 
and specie forms one of the most 
profitable branches of commerce, and 
is carried on to a_ considerable 
amount, 

The other articles of mercantile 
speculation are the produce of the 
hills, and the imports from Bootan, 
The former are a coarse hempen 
cloth, hemp, lead, copper, dmgs, 
gums, wool, aud a sort of flannel 
made of the wool, From Bootan 
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are received chaurs, or cow tails, 
innsk in pods, saffron, borax, salt, 
drugs of dilfereut kinds, and a few 
shawls, which come by that circuit- 
ous route from Cashinere. Amoug 
the drngs is the cureuma zcdoaria. 
Hawks are also brought down from 
the hills. In exchange for these 
commodities, the following articles 
are supplicd lrom the low countries, 
viz. Coarse cotton and woollen cloths, 
silk, spices, Lahore salt, sugar, and 
tobacco. On all these goods a duty 
is levied at Serinagur equal to eight 
per cent. The whole trade, how- 
ever, of this capital is insignificant, 
as most of the above articles find an 
easicr channel through the hills to 
the east, and hy the town of Almora. 

On thie opposite side of the river, 
at the village of Ranihaut, is a tem- 
ple sacred to Rajah Ishwara, which 
is principally inhabited by dancing 
women. ‘The initiation into this so- 
cicty is performed by anointing the 
head with oil taken from the lamp 
placed before the altar; by which 
act they make a formal abjuration 
of their parents and kindred, devot- 
ing their future lives to prostitution. 
Four-fifths of the inhabitants appear 
to suffer from the venereal disease ; 
and the calamity is aggravated by 
their ignorance o1 the proper incthod 
of treating the distemper. (Raper, 
Hardwicke, §c.) 

SERINGAPATAM, (Sri Ranga Pa- 
tana).—A city im the province of 
Mysore, of which it is the capital. 
Lat. 12°. 26". N. Long. 76°. 51’, E. 

This city is placcd at the upper 
end of an island surrounded by the 
Cavery, which is here a large and 
rapid river, having a very extensive 
channel, impeded by rocks and frag- 
ments of granite. ‘The Island of 
Scringapatam has been found, by 
actual survey, to be about four miles 
in length, by one and a half in 
breadth across the iniddle part of it, 
where the gronnd is also highest, 
and from thence slopes especially to 
the north. 

The country in the vicinity rises 
gradually on both sides of the river; 
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and, for some distance from the town, 
is finely watered by exceilent canals, 
Which, haviag been taken from the 
river, follow the windings of the 
hills; and, as they advance horizon- 
tally to the castward, send off 
branches to water the intermediate 
space, ‘The water is forecd into the 
suurces of these canals by darus 
thrawn across ihe river, aud formed 
of large blocks of granite ; the whole 
bemg of prodigious strength, and 
exceuted at a vast expense, 

Fhe grounds in the ucighbour- 
hood of Seringapatam are of threc 
sorts: viz. Ist. Wet land, or that 
watered artificially, and producing 
what are called wet crops, or grains. 
2. Dry tield, or that which receives 
no artificial supply of water, and 
which produces dry crops, or grains. 
3. Gardens, or orchards. ‘The wa- 
tered grounds are formed into sinall 
terraces quite level, and surrounded 
by little raised banks for retaining 
the water when flooded. ‘The farms 
in extent are generally two or three 
ploughs of land. With tive plonghs 
@ man can Cultivate about 124 acres 
of watered land, and 25 aeres of dry 
field, Mor the watered land he pays 
goverument at the rate of 23 rupees 
per acre, besides other charges tor 
the gods, &c.; the government being 
bound to keep the tanks and canals 
iu repair. ‘Phe hire of farm labour- 
crs near’ Scringapatam is 6 rupees 
per month; in the country parts it 
is much cheaper. 

In the Mysore province Seringa- 
patain is commonly called Patana, 
or the city; but the name by whieb 
it is designated in the maps is a cor- 
ruption of Sit Ranga Patana, or the 
City of Sri Ranga, an epithet of 
Vishuu, the preserving power, The 
fort cecupics about a mile at the 
west end of the island, and is an 
immense, tnafinished, injadieions 
mass of buildmg. In fortifying this 
town ‘Tippoo retained the long 
straight walls and square bastions 
of the Hindoos; and his glacis way 
in many parts so high and stcep as 
to shelter the assailants. ‘Uhe pet- 
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tah, or suburbs, is built on the inid- 
dle and highest part ofthe island, and 
is about half'a mile square. 

Hyder’s palace, named the Laul 
Baugh, oceupies the east end of the 
island ; and, although built of mud, 
displays considerable elegance, and 
is a very handsome native building. 
Adjoining is the mansoleum of Hy- 
der, where rests all that was royal of 
this Mahomimedan dynasty, consist- 
ing of Hyder himself, his wife, and 
Vippoo, who lie under tombs of 
black marble, elevated about 18 
inches from the ground, These 
tombs are covered with rieh cloths, 
at the expense of the British goyern- 
ment, and the establishinent of 
priests to offer up prayers, and of 
musicians to perform the nobut, is 
kept up as formerly, ‘The palace in 
the city is a very large building, sur- 
rounded by a massy and lotty wall 
ef stone and mud, and outwardly of 
a mean appearance—a_ deseription 
applicable to every public  edi- 
fice at Seringapatam. ‘Fhey are 
now greatly degraded from their for- 
mer dignity. Hyder’s palace is the 
residence of a surgeon; his serugho 
a Enropean hospital. 'Tippoo’s se- 
raglio is a barrack for artillery ; his 
private apartments are occnpicd by 
the resident, and his public by the 
European troops. All these build- 
ings have a very heavy appearance 
externally from the want of win- 
dows; and although considered ex- 
cellent accommodation by the Ma- 
hommedan chiefs, are ill suited to 
Enropesus, being close shut up and 
meonvenient. ‘Fhe streets also are 
very narrow aud coulused. 

In 1800, according to the register 
of houses, the fort or city contained 
4163 honses, and 5499 families ; and 
the suburbs 2216 houses, and 8335 
families. At five inhabitants to cach 
house we may estimate the popiila- 
tion of the city to he 20,815, and of 
the suburbs 11,080; in all 31,895 
persons; independent of a strong 
varrison and its numerous followers. 
Itis probable that, in ‘Tippoo’s reign, 
the Island of Seringapatam contain. 
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ed 150,000 inhabitants; but many 
have been attracted to the rajah’s 
residence at the city of Mysore, and 
many Mahommedans, who originally 
came from the Lower Carnatie, sinee 
the destruetion of Hyder’s dynasty, 
have returned there, ‘The manufac- 
tures of Seringapatam and its vicinity 
Were neyer considerable, principally 
military stores and camp eqnipage. 
Timber is here very dear, being prin- 
cipally brought by land carriage from 
the Western Ghants. Excellent 
meat and good vegetables are to be 
had here in abundanec; but bread 
heing dear, the European soldiers 
are obliged to cat riec. 

On the night of the 6th Feb. 1792, 
Lord Cornwallis attacked 'Tippoo’s 
fortified camp under the walls of Se- 
ringapatam, within a bound hedge 
strengthened by redoubts, and a- 
mounting to 40,000 infantry, besides 
a large body of eavalry. For this 
attack he selected 2800 Europeans, 
and 5900 native infantry, but with- 
out artillery. Vhe atfuek was com- 
pletely successful, and 80 gims were 
taken. The British loss was 535 
men killed and wounded. ‘The sul- 
tan’s loss in the battle is said to have 
been 4000, but the desertion was so 
great alter the overthrow, that his 
army was reduced in number at 
least 20,000. On the 24th February 
preliminaries of peace were settled 
with Tippoo, who relinquished half 
his dominions, and paid three crores 
and 30 lacks of rupees (about three 
and a half millions sterling) in bul- 
liou. Lord Cornwallis gaye up to 
the troops his whole share of prize 
money, amounting to 47,244]. and 
General Medows (the neat in com- 
mand) his, amounting to 14,997]. 
sterling. 

On this oceasion the foree hronght 
against the Mysore sovereign was 
oue of the most formidable ever seen 
in Dindostan. On the 16th March, 
1792, the British army above the 
Ghauts amounted in all to 11,000 
Europeans, 31,600 natives, and 190 
pieces of cannon. ‘The Maharattas, 
tae Nizams, the Rajah of Trayancor, 
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and the Coorg Rajah’s forces, amaunt- 
ed to about 40,000 men, of whoin 
30,000 were cavalry. ‘Towards the 
econclusiou of the siege in 1792, al- 
lowing four eavp followers to each 
soldier, the total number of persons 
attached to the camps of the con- 
federates exceeded 400,000. 

The bullocks attached to the army, 
and employed in bringing supplies, 
amounted to half a million, requir- 
ing one man far every three bullocks. 
There were several hundred ele- 
phants, and many thousand camels 
with their attendants. Every horse 
in the cavalry and in the army, be- 
sides the trooper, or rider, has two 
attendants, one who cleans and takes 
care of hin, and the other the grass 
cutter, who provides his forage. ‘The 
palanquin and litter carriers for the 
sick were a numerous class, icld 
officers, including the people who 
earry or have charge of their bag- 
gage, cannot have less than 40, cap- 
tains 20, and subalterns 10 servants, 
The soldiers have a cook to cach 
niess, and the sepoys, most of whom 
are niarried, have imany of them, as 
well as their followers, their families 
in eamp, ‘The bazar people, or nicr- 
chants, their servants, and adven- 
turers who follow the army for the 
chance of plunder, are a great many, 
Early in the war soine of the sepoys 
were prevailed on to send back their 
fumilics, and arrangements were 
made to reduce the number of ful- 
Jowers; but these measures tended 
to ercate desertion, and increase dis- 
tress. While mareling there are 10 
towns to be depended on for sup- 
plies, and an army in India net only 
vurries with it most of the incans of 
subsistence for several months, but 
many articles of merchandize ; the 
seene altugether resembling more 
the migration of a nation guarded 
by troops, than the advanee of an 
army to subdue an cnemy. 

In 1799, war beng again de- 
clared, Seringapatam was sturmed 
on the 4th of May, about two o’cluck 
in the afternoon, by the army mnder 
General Harris, the garrison then 
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amounting to abont 8000 men, of 
Whom a great proportion were slaiu. 
Tippoo was killed uader a gateway, 
probably by a party of the t2th re- 
giment of foot; but this important 
event was not actully known until 
some time after it had happened. 
No individual ever appeared to claim 
the honour of having slain the sul- 
tan, nor was it ever discovered who 
had obtained possession of his va- 
Juable necklace of pearls. ‘This so- 
vereign had certainly considerable 
talents, but he wanted the prudenec 
and common sense of his father, 
Hiyder. Tle sueceeded best in at- 
taching to him the lower classes of 
Mahomimedans, and he possessed alt 
the cant, bigutry, and zeal neces- 
sary to effeet this purpose. None of 
his Mahommedan soldiers entered 
the British service, although many 
sulfered extreine poverty ; and they 
still revere his memory, cousidering 
him as ainartyr fallenin the defence 
of their religion. Among the ar- 
rangements consequent to the eap- 
ture of Seringiputam, the British 
acquired permanent possession of the 
island, Which now forms one of the 
collectorships under the Madras Pre- 
sideney, 

Travelling distanee from Madras, 
290 miles; frem Ifyderabad, 406 ; 
trom Poonan, 523; trom Bombay, 

22; lrom Nagpoor, 7273; from Cal- 
cutta, 1170; and irom Delhi, 13821 
miles. (CF. Buchanan, Dirom, Lord 
Valentia, Rennel, 5th Report, &c.) 

SERINGHAM, (Sriraugam).—U ppo- 
site to Trichinopoly, in the Carna- 
tic, the Cavery separates into two 
branches, and forms the Island of 
Seningham, About 13 miles to the 
eastward of the point of separation 
the branches again approach, but 
the northern one is at this plaee 20 
feet lower than the southern. lhe 
northern branch is permitted to run 
Waste to the sea, and is muned the 
Coleroon; but the southem, which 
retains the name of the Cavery, is 
led into a variety of channels to irri- 
gate the provinee of 'Panjore. Near 
the east cud of the Island of Scring- 
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ham is formed an immense mound, 
to prevent the waters of the Cavery 
from descending into the Coleroon. 

The Scringham pagoda is situated 
about a mile from ihe western ex- 
tremity of the island, at a small dist- 
ance from the bank of the Coleroon, 
It is composed of seven square en- 
closures, one within the other, the 
walls of which are 25 fect high and 
four thick. ‘These enclosures are 
350 feet distant from one another, 
and cach has four large gates with a 
high tower, which are placed in the 
middle of each side of the enclosure, 
and opposite to the four cardinal 
points. The outward wall is nearly 
four niles in cireumference ; and its 
gateway to the south is ornamented 
with pillars, several of whieh are 
single stones $3 feet long, and nearly 
five indiameter. Those which form 
the roof are still larger. In ihe in- 
nermost enclosures are the chapels. 

About half a mile to the cast of 
Scringham, and nearer to the Cavery, 
ts another large pagoda, named Jem- 
bikisma, but this has only one en- 
closure. Pilgrims from all parts of 
Hindostan resort to Seringham for 
absodntion, and none come without 
an offering of money, Here, as in 
all the great pagodas, the Brahmins 
live in a subordination that knows 
no resistance, aud slumber in volup- 
tuvusness that feels no want. ‘This 
repose docs not appear to have been 
disturbed until the siege of Trichi- 
nopoly, which began about 1751, at 
whieh period the besiegers took pos- 
session of the island and pagoda of 
Seringham; but they never attempt- 
ed to violate the inner enelosures of 
the temple, or to expose this Liindoo 
sanctuary to greater pollutions than 
were absolutely necessary. 

The French army here, in 1752, 
was compelled to surrender to Ma- 
jor Lawrence; at which time it con- 
sisted of 35 commissioned officers, 
725 battalion men bearing arms, be- 
sides 60 sick and wounded in the 
hospital, and 2000 sepoys. Their 
artillery was four 13-inch mortars, 
eight cochorns, two petards, 31 
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pieces of cannon, besides a great 
quantify of ammunition and stores. 
(Orme, Wilks, &c.) 

Seronce,—A town in the Maha- 
ratta territerics, in the provinee of 
Malwah, 130 miles S. W. from Chat- 
terpoor. Lat. 24°. 6. N. Long. 
oe Bs. 

This is a large open town, the ap- 
pearance of which mdicates a former 
state of prosperity and greater popu-. 
lation than it at present coutains. 
It is situated in a fine open country, 
well cultivated. The bazars are very 
s{rong, and are built of stone, on an 
elevation offourfeet above the street. 
A large caravanserai still remains, 
having a double row of pillars, and 
walled allronnd. In 1809 the Bri- 
tish army, when in pursuit of Ameer 
Khan, took possession of Scrouge, 
but only proceeded five miles fur- 
ther uorth, it being impossible to 
overtake him. 

The country for many milés to the 
south of Seronge is an open plain; 
but the villages are mostly in ruins, 
from the freqnent incursions of the 
pindaries (phinderers). ‘I'he town 
and snrrowiding district were given 
by Holkar to Ameer Khan; and, 
about the year 1804, yielded him 
five lacks of rupees annually. 

Travelling distance from Oojain, 
165 miles N. E.; from Agra, 253; 
from Benares, $89; from Bombay, 
595; frum Calentta, by Benares, 
849; and from Nagpoor, 295 miles. 
(12th Register, Rennel, §-c.) 

Serpoor, (Sarapura, the Town of 
the Lake).—A. town in the Nizam’s 
territories, in the province of Berar, 
104 miles south from Negpoor. Lat. 
199.41’. N. Long, 80°. 2’, Ei. 

Serris.—A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Rotas, 80 miles 
S. W. by S. from Patna, Lat. 24°. 
50". N. Long. 84°. 18%. E. 

SenweL.—A small district in the 
province of Cabul, sitwated between 
the 34th and 35th degrees of north 
latitude. ‘To the north it is bounded 
by Caffristan; on the sonth by Se- 
wad; and to ithe west by Gnznoor- 
gul. tis intersected by the Riyer 
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Pinjekorah, but little is known re- 
specting it, this part of Cabul never 
having been explored by any Eu- 
ropean. 

S&VEN IsLanps.—A vluster of very 
sinall isles, extending along the 
north coast of the Iskand of Banca, 
trom which they are separated by a 
navigable ehannel. Lat. 19% 10" S. 
Long. 105°. 204, Ki. 

SEVERNDROOG, (Suvaruadurga, the 
golden Fortress).—-A_ small rocky 
isle on the Concan coast, within ean- 
non shot of the continent, aud 80 
miles south from Bombay. Lat. 17° 
47',N. Long. 72°. 63". (1. 

During the reigu of Sahoo Rajah, 
the Maharatta sovereign, Conajec 
Angria, the pirate, revolted; and 
having sedueed one-half of the fleet 
to follow his fortune, with it he took 
ul destroyed the remainder. He 
afierwards established his head- 
quarters at this place, where he and 
his posterity governed until 1756, 
when it was taken by Commodore 
James in the Proteetor frigate, with 
searecly any assistanee from the Ma- 
haratta besieging army. (Orme, Sc.) 

Sewap.—An Afghan district in 
the provinee of Cabul, situated about 
the 34th degree of north latitude, 
and in part bounded by the Indus, 
By Abul Fazel, in 1582, this district 
is described as follows: 

‘© Sircar Sewad comprises three 
tenitories, viz. Bembher, Sewad, and 
Bijore. The Sewad division imca- 
sures in length 40, and in breadile 
from five to 15 eoss. On the cast 
lies Bembher; on the north Kinore 
and Cashgur; on the south Beek- 
ram; and on the west Bijore. In 
the mountains of this country are se- 
veral passes. ‘The suminer and win- 
ter are temperate. ‘The mountains 
are covered with snow, but in tlie 
plains it melts in three or four days 
alter the fill. Ifere are spring, au- 
tumn, and periodical rains asin Hin- 
dostan. Both the spring and au- 
tumn harvests are plentitul, OUere 
are all the flowers of 'Tartary and 
Hindostan; violets, nareissusses, aud 
a variety of truits grow wild. ‘The 
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whole of this sircar consists of hills 
and wilds, and is inhabited by the 
tribe of Yusetzei.” 

The Yuselzei are the bravest and 
most powertul of all the Afghan 
tribes, and occupy the greater part 
of the extensive mountainous dis- 
tricts of Sewad, Bajawer (Bijore), 
Balheri, Duder, and Chechh tlaza- 
reh. These conutries are all of great 
natnral strength, and consist of 
ranges of lofty mountains divided by 
vallies, which are watered by monun- 
tuin streams, and occasionally inter- 
sected by abrupt precipices. Sewad 
is abont 70 miles in length, and 40 
in breadth, and contains 25 vallics, 
each watered by its own stream. 
Punjkora contains six vallies or 
glens, each of whieh is about 20 
miles in length; and the district is 
roughly estinited at 50 miles in 
fength, and not much less in breadth. 
Duder is about 40 miles in length, 
and not much less in breadth. 

The original seat of the Yusefzei 
tribe was between Cabul and Ghiz- 
ni; but, deserting this district about 
the time of Mirza Ulugh Beg, they 
conquered their present possessions 
from the native princes or sultans, 
who boasted a descent from Secun- 
der Zulkarnein—as many persons in 
the country still do, and produce in 
confirmation their genealogieal ta- 
bles. These persons form a sepa- 
rate tribe, nained Seeunderi; but, 
nevertheless, affect to be of Arabic 
origin, ‘The countries possessed by 
the Yusefzei are in general well cul- 
tivated, and the tribe is very nnic- 
rous. ‘They never yielded more than 
a nominal obedience to any sove- 
reign; but, being divided into a 
number of distinet clans, without any 
reneral head, they are mucliless for- 
midable to their neighbours than 
they would otherwise be. ‘They were 
chastised, on account of their depre- 
dations, by Acber; in 1670, by Au- 
reugzebe; and by NadirShah in 1739, 
during his return from [indostan. 

Sewad and Lijore are extremely 
mountainous, and abound with difli- 
cult passes and strong situations, so 
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that the inhabitants have not only 
held themselves independent of the 
Mogul sovcreigns, but have occa- 
sionally made inroads into their ter- 
ritories. (Leyden, Abul Fazel, Ren- 
nel, Se.) 

SewaLic Mountains, (Sivaltea). 
—A chain of mountains of consider- 
abl altitude, that separate the pro- 
vinec of Delhi from that of Serina- 
gur in Northern Hindostan, and 
marks the termination of the vast 
plain through which the Ganges 
flows to the sea. The elevation is 
small compared with that of the 
ercal Himalaya ridge. 

At the village of Coadwara, a few 
miles from the Lolldong Pass, these 
hills rise with a moderate though un- 
equal slope from the plams below, 
and are skirted by deep forests. The 
soil of these forests varies from a fat 
black earth, where the trees and 
shrubs attain a great size, to a firm 
reddish clay, and mixtures of gravel 
and loose stone. Elephants abound 
in these forests, but they are greatly 
inferior in size and value to those 
caught nearer the sea. They seldom 
exceed seven fect in height, and are 
sold when first canght for two and 
300 rupees each; but they are fre- 
quently mercly caught for their teeth. 
(Hardwicke, Raper, §c.) 

Sewan.—A town in the province 
of Bahar, distriet of Saran, 66 miles 
N.W, from Patna. Lat. 26°. 11’. N. 
Long. 84°. 25". Ei. In this vieinity 
an inferior sort of crockery is made in 
imitation of Statlordshire ware, from 
a species of black potter’s marle. 

SEWweE, (Sivt)—A distriet in the 
province of Baloochistan, situated 
about the 31st degree of north Jati- 
inde, and bounded on the east by a 
mountainons ridge of hard black 
stone. In moiern times it has not 
been explored; but Abul Fazel, in 
1582, relates, that “near to Sewce 
thea is a lake two days’ journey in 
length, called Munjoor; upon the 
surface of which fishermen have form- 
el artificial floating islands, where 
they reside and earry on their occu- 
pations.” 
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Sewistan, (Strasten). — A large 
district, or rather province, in Baloo- 
ehistan, of whiel it appears to com- 
prehend the whole eastern quarter. 
It consists of u stupendons range of 
mountains, extending southwards 
from Candahar, and aceessible only 
by passes of extreme difficulty. It 
is divided into the distriets of Jhala- 
wan to ihe southward, and Sahara- 
wan to the northward, which in- 
eludes Noosky in the desert, and 
Moostung and Shal to the north- 
ward. Each of these districts is 
subdivided into nine Tuks or Zillahs, 
furnishing quotas of troeps for ser- 
vice, but paying no tribute. The 
climate of Sewistan is dry, and from 
its great elevation exeessively cold 
in winter. By Abul Hazel, in 1582, 
it is described as follows: ‘ Sirear 
Sewistan, containing nine mahals; 
revenue, 15,546,803 dams.” (Chris- 
tie, Ainneir, §c.) 

SrYsuMAH.—A town in the Ma- 
haratta territories, in the provinec of 
Malwah, district of Mundessor, situ- 
ated on the east side of the Chum- 
bul, 20 miles S.W. from Kotah, Lat, 
24°,55.N. Long. 75°aodee ai. 

SHADOWRAH.—A town in the Ma- 
haratta territories, in the province of 
Malwah, district of Chandree, 40 
miles N. by W. from Seronge. Lat. 
24°, 20°. N. Long. 77°. 47’. 3. 

SHAHABAD, (the King’s Residence). 


-—A town possessed by the Sciks, in 


eby W. from Delhi. 


’ 


the provinee of Delhi, 105 miles N. 
Lat. 30°, 12" 
N. Long. 76°, 28’. B. 

SHAHABAD.—A town in the Na- 
bob of Oude’s territories, district of 
Khyrabad, situated on the cast side 
of the Gurrah River. Lat. 279. 39%. 
N. Long. 79°. 53’. F. 

This was onec a large town, but it 
is now more than two-thirds in ruins, 
which appear in the fonm of small 
hills and broken swells crumbling to 
dust. "The fields in the neighbour- 
hood are tolerably well cultivated, 
the principal ereps being barley, 
wheat, tobacco, and some peas of a 
small kind. (Zennané, Se.) 

SHANJEHANPOOR.—A_ town in the 
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Maharatta territories, in the pro- 
vince of Malwah, 40 miles N. N. E. 
from Oojain. Lat. 23°.28'.N. Long. 
76°. 18". E. 

‘This is a considerable town, and 
the head of a pergunnah, situated 
on the bauks of the Sagonmutty Ri- 
ver. About half a mile to the west- 
ward is a conical hill, conspicuous at 
w considerable distance. (JZunter, 
§c. Sc.) 

SHAHJEHANPOoR.—A_ town in the 
province of Delhi, district of Ba- 
reily, situated on the cast side of 
the Dovah, or Gurrah River, 95 
miles N. E. from Lnekuow. — Gat. 
27°. 5V ON. Long. 79°. 53 5. 

In the schools here cach bey is 
provided with a bkick board like a 
slate, upon which he writes the Ict- 
ters with a chalk pencil. While 
he writes the characters, he at the 
sane time acquires their nates, aud 
the power of each when joined in 
syllables; and thus reading and 
writing are attained by one opera- 
tion. (Tennant, §c.) ; 

SHAIRGHUR.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, distriet of Bareily, 
26 miles N. from the town of Ba- 
reily, Lat. 28°. 40". N. Long. 79°. 
21. Be 

SHamy, (Syamalaya).— A town 
in the provinee of Delhi, distriet of 
Saharunpoor, 60 miles N. by &. by 
the city of Delhi, Lat. 299.33 .N. 
Long. 77°. 10’, E, 

This is a place about two miles in 
circumference, and contains miuany 
handsome houses, with a kuge ba- 
gar, and the remains of a mint, 
where mouecy was formerly coined, 
The streets intersect cach other at 
right augles, aud have separate gates 
at their eutrauces, which are shut at 
night for the sccurity of the inha- 
bitants. (G. Thomas, §c.) 

SHANAVAZ.—A_ town in the Af 
ghan territories, in the province of 
Mooltau, 78 iniles E. trom the city 
of Mooltan. Lat. 30° 41’. N. Long. 
72eo. Ek. 

SHANDORAH.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, district of Saharun- 
poor, 120 miles N. trom the city of 
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Dell. Lat. 30°. 26’. N. Long. 77°. 
i. 


SHAHNoor, (Sivenur).— A town 
and district in the Maharatta terri- 
tories, in the provinee of Bejapoor, 
50 miles 8.8. E. from Darwar. Lat. 
15°. 7.N. Long. 75°. 22’. BE. 

Vhe city of Shalmoor is neither 
extensive nor well built, having few 
buildings of any elegance, except 
the palaces, and these are in ruins. 
{t is enclosed by a wall and ditch; 
but is, notwithstandiug, a place of 
no strength. On the outside of the 
city wall, to the northward, are seve- 
ral long streets of houses, for the 
most part muuihabited; aud to the 
southward is a lake of water. From 
the'foombuddra toShalhnoor the land 
is fertile, but imlitferently cultivated; 
the whole territory is comprehended 
in the fork of the Krishua aud ‘Coom- 
buddra rivers. 

This place was conquered from 
the Hindoos by the Bhamencee sove- 
reigus so carly as A. D. 1397; but 
at a later period became the capital 
of a small Patan state, giving the 
title of nabob to its hereditary pos- 
sessor. Abdul Hakeem Khan, the 
seveuth lineal deseendant,who reign- 
ed in 1792, was tributary to 'Tippoo 
until 1784, when he abjured his al- 
legianee, and accepted the protection 
of the Maharattas. After this event, 
‘Vippoo’s anny, during a predatory 
incursion, destroyed the palaces and 
public buildings, blew up and razed 
the strong fortress of Bancapoor, 
and devastated the whole country, 
of which he retained possession nn- 
til 1792, when it was wrested from 
him, and restored to the nabob, un- 
ver the snperintendance of the Ma- 
harattas, 

This district-is now under the 
Peshwa’s government, being part of 
the territory received in exchange 
froin the British government for an 
equivalent in Bundeleund. About 
the thne when Goklah, oue of the 
Peshwa’s Jaghiredars obtained pos- 
session of Shahnvuor, there was 2 
very general disturbance and usurp- 
ation €ealled by the matives Kaut- 
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kace) throughout the conntry, and 
évery man helped himself to what- 
ever places he had troops enough to 
take. 

The family of the Shahnoor Na- 
bob had an allowance out of the 
revenues from the Peshwa; but it 
was so extrremely ill paid, that m 
1804 they were reduced to a state 
of ihe utmost wreichedness, were 
nearly naked or covered with rags, 
and eompelled to subsist on the 
plants they phicked up in the fields. 
A remonstrance was in consequence 
presented by Mr, Strachey, the Bri- 
tish agent, for arranging the posses- 
sions of the Sonthern Jaghiredars, 
to the court of Pornah, which would 
probably have the effect of insuring 
ereater punctuality in the future dis- 
charge of their miserable pittance. 
(Moor, MSS. Feriskta, Se.) 

Suapoor.—A town in the Seik 


territories, in the province of La-- 


hore, situated on the 8S. E. side of 
the Ravey River, 60 miles N. EB. 
from the city of Lahore. Lat. 32°. 
19’, N. Long. 74°. 45’. &. 

SuaHpoor.—A town in the Nag- 
poor Rajah’s territories, in the pre- 
vince of Berar, 70 miles N. by W. 
from Ellichpoor, Lat. 22°. 19’. N, 
Long. 78°. 23. E. 

SHaroor.—A town inthe Nizam’s 
territories, in the province of Berar, 
65 miles N. IS. from Jalaapoor. Lat. 
19°. 49’. N. Long. 78°. 1’. E. 

SnaPooraw, (Shahpura).—A town 
in the provinee of Ajmecr, district 
of Us:owty, 65 miles S. by I. from 
the city of Ajmeer. Lat.25° 43’.N. 
Long. 75° 9”. FB. 

This is a large, well-built town, 
surrounded by a strong wall of 
stone, and a ditch. ‘The adjacent 
country belongs to the rajah, who is 
ouly nominally a tributary io the 
Rana of Odeypoor, having been for 
many years snfliciently strong to 
maintain himself ma state of inde- 
pendence. (Broughton, Se.) 

Suawasapn, GShahabad).— A dis- 
jrict in the provinee of Bahar, situ- 
ated principally between the 25th 
and 26th degrees of north latitude. 
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To the north it is bounded by the 
Ganges; on the south by Rotas and 
Bahar; to the east it has the district 
of Bahar; and to the west Chunar 
and Rhotas. In 1784 the original 
sireay of Shahabad contained only 
1869 square miles; but it has been 
greatly angimented by junctions from 
the adjacent territories. 

‘This district is cxtremely fertile, 
and very populous, particularly in 
the northern quarter near to the 
Ganges and Soane. In 1801, in 
consequence of instructions from the 
Marquis Wellesley, then governor- 
reneral, the board of revenne in 
Bengal circulated various queries on 
statistical subjects, io the collectors 
of the different districts under the 
Presidency. The result of their re- 
plies tended to establish the faet, that 
the Shahabad district contained two 
millions of inhabitants, in the pro- 
portion of one Mahommedan to 20 
Hindoos; and that the zemindars 
profits generally was much above 
10 per cent. on the amount of the 
revenue they were liable for to go- 
vernment. ‘The principal towns ure, 
Buxar, Bowjepoor, and Arrah; and 
the chief rivers, the Gauges, Soane, 
and Caraimnassa. 

Suawpoor, (Shahpura).—A town 
possessed by independent zemin- 
dars, in the province of Gundwana, 
district of Singrowla, of which it is 
the capital. Lat. 23°. 34", N. Long. 
83°R23. Ee 

This place is situated in a fine 
plain, amidst lofty ranges of hills, 
and consists of a large, straggling 
town, with a Jijile fort built of ruble 
stone and mud. The Rhair, a con-. 
siderable river, runs by the south 
side of the town, with a stream 
about 100 yards broad and four feet 
deep, which dashes with great rapid- 
ity over a bed of rocks, which pre- 
vent its being navigable for large 
boats. The plain surrounding Shaw- 
poor is tolerably tertile. (Bamt, 
Seno.) 

SueercorTta, (Shir Ghat, the Lion 
Ford).—A town in the province of , 
Bahar, district of Bahar, 80 miles 
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S$. Bp. fromPatna, Lat. 24°. 32’. 
N. Long. 849. 55’. 6. 

SuEmPooR, OShatkpura).—A town 
in the province of Bahar, district of 
Bahar, 50 miles S. 1. from Pataa. 
Tate 25°, 8’. Ne icone, 85°. 64/7 I 

SHERKARVOOR, . CShaearpura, the 
Hunting Town).—A town m the pro- 
vince of Sewistan, ou the west side 
of the Indus. Lat, 28% 474. N, 
Long. 699, 49" Ti, 

This place has never been visited 
by Enropeans; but the natives de- 
seribe it as a large town with seven 
gates, and at present governed by 
Mahonimed Reza Khan, who was 
formerly a merehant. The Eindoos, 
who, for commercial purposes, visit 
Baloochistan, and other uncivilized 
Mahominedan provinees to the west 
of the Indus, leave their wives und 
female relations here for security. 
Shekarpoor and the snrrounding dis- 
trict are tributary to the Cabul go- 
government and Ameers of Sindc. 

SHEKOABAD,(Shachoabad, the Abode 
of Magnifieeuce).— A town iu thie 
provinee of Agra, district of Etaweh, 
85 miles 5.8.1. trom the eity of 
Agra. Lat. 279.6’. N. Long. 78°, 
32. 1. 

This town takes its name from 
Dara Shelo, the eldest and niost un- 
fortunate son of the Emperor Shah 
Jehan, who, in the contest for em- 
pire with Aurengzebe, lis younger 
brother, was defeated, hunted down 
fike a wild beast, and at Iast mur- 
dered. 

SHELLAM.—A town in the Car- 
uatic province, 60 miles W. NW. 
from Pondicherry. Lat. 119.40/. N. 
Long: 70°. k:. 

SHELLAM, (07 Salem).—A district 
in the south of India, situated iu the 
Upper Camatic, between the 11th 
and [2th degrees of north latitude, 
With Kistnagherry it now forms one 
of the collectorships nnder the Ma- 
dras Presideney. In this distriet the 
wet cultivation is only abont six per 
eeut. of the total cultivation. 

SHELLAM.—A town in the south 
of fudia, the eapital of a district of 
the sme name, and gencrally dis- 
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tingnished hy the name of Great 
Shellam. at. 119.39". No Long. 
wo. 33'. 1. 

SHELLUM.—A town in the Car- 
hnatic province, 65 miles west from 
Madras. Lat. 13° 8, N. Lone, 
vie. cea OF 

SHEPOORY.—A town in the Ma- 
haratta territories, in the province of 
Agra, 35 miles N.W, trom Narwar. 
Lat, 25°. 25, N. Long. 77°. 10’. B. 
Yo the south of this place the coun- 
try is level and tolerably well culti- 
vated; but to the north-west it is 
extremely rugged and covered with 
Six miles to the west is a 
plain surrounded by low hills co- 
vered with jungle. The town is 
nearly a collection of ruins. 

SuerR.—A town in the Maharatta 
territorics, in the province of Mal- 
Wah, 90 iniles N. EB. from Ooojain. 
Lat. 23°. 58’. N. Long. 76°. 55’, E. 

SHerecur.-—A town in the Seik 
territories, in the provinee of Mool- 
tan, 70 miles 8.8. W. from Lahore, 
Lat. 30°. 55’. N. Long. 78°, 24’, E. 

SHERIBON, (or Cheribon).—A town 
in the Island of Java, the capital of 
a district of the same name, and 
situated abont 150 iniles Ei. from 
Batavia. Lat. 6°. 43", 8. Long, 
Yor, Site Oe 

The surrounding conntry, like the 
rest of dava, is remarkably fertile, 
and produces the finest coffee raised 
oa the island, which is partienlarly 
noted tor the smallness of the grain, 
Xts other productions are timber, 
cotton, yarn, areca, indigo, sugar, 
aud some pepper. The horses of 
this district are rechoned the best in 
Java, and in the contiguons woods 
aud monutains the rhinoceros is 
sometimes discovered. 

The roadsted at Cheribon is open, 
and only sheltered to the west by a 
large sand bank, with fonr and a half 
and five fathoms water, two feagnes 
from the shore, at which distance 
ships of burthen are obliged to au- 
chor. Smaller vessels ran along the 
bauk to within three-fourths of 
Jengue from the land. Tn order to 
enter the river, country craft, draw- 
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ing from four to six feet, are obliged 
to wait for the high tides, on account 
of the small bank at the mouth. 

The appearaice of Cheribon re- 
scmbles a large village more than a 
town. Itis at present the capital of 
a principality, divided between two 
princes of the same family, each of 
whom takes the title of sultan, and 
resides in it; but the exterior of their 
palace exhibits little of Asiatic pomp 
and grandeur, being built of plank 
and bamboos. Gn the right bank of 
the river is a small brick fort sur- 
rounded by a ditch, over which is a 
bridge protected by a redonbt. This 
fortress is of little strength, its em- 
brasnre parapet being only 18 inches 
thick, with only four small guns, 
kept more for the purpose of making 
signals than for defenec. ‘The mole 
and battery are in a state of the 
greatest deeay, and the garrison only 
15 Maduran soldiers, commanded 
by a European serjeant and two cor- 
porals; the whole scarcely sufficient 
to resist the attacks of the roving 
Malay pirates, who infest the ad- 
jacent seas. ‘The European inhabit- 
ants of the town are the resident, 
secretary, book-keeper, surgcon-ma- 
jor, and three subalterns; the rest 
are natives, who compose two-thirds 
of the population, and Chinese, em- 
ployed in the retail trade and agri- 
enliure. 

‘his small state put itself under 
the protection of the Duich East In- 
dia Company, iu 1680, since when 
justice and injustice have been ad- 
ministered by the princes of the 
conntry, in conjunction with the re- 
sident on the part of the Company. 
These chiefs are under an obligation 
to deliver to the Dnich East India 
Company exelusively, the produce 
of their respective territories at fixed 
prices. (Lombe, Stavorinus, Sc.) 

SHEVAGUNG A, (Stvaganga).—A po- 
lygar town and district in the South- 
ern Carnatic, 23 miles BK. by N. from 
Madura. Lat. 9°. 54. N.- Long. 78°. 
30’. 1. 

The territory of Shevammga was 
formerly termed the Little Marawar, 
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the Rajah of Ramnad being the great 
Marawar. Jt was rnled by females 
until about 50 years ago, when two 
brothers, named Murdoo, of low 
caste, usurped the govermnent un- 
der the title of Dewans; and, sub- 
sequently on the death of the Ranny, 
having mounted the throne, assumed 
the ancient title of the Pandian ra- 
jahs. They were expelled by the 
Nabob of Arcot, with the assistance 
of the British troops, but he after- 
wards reinstated them. Contining 
refractory they were attacked by a 
British detachment, and defended 
themselves in the fortress of Callar- 
coil for five months. It was, at 
length, taken by storm, when the 
Murdoos escaped into the jungles, 
whieh, for seven miles, surrounded 
the fortress, but they were soon after 
taken and hanged. Of the old She- 
vagunga family there existed no fe- 
male heir; the country was, there- 
fore, given to a relation of the late 
Rannys, and the tribute continued 
at the former sum of 50,000 pagodas. 
(Lord Valentia, 3c.) 

SHEVAGURRY,(Swvaghirt).—A town 
in the province of 'Tinnevelly, 100 
miles north trom Cape Comorin. 
Tat. 9°. 230°N. Lom: “Fgems2". 
EK. 

SHEVELPATORE.—A town in the 
province of Tinnevelly, 110 miles 
north trom Cape Comorin. Lat. 9°. 
31. N. Long. 779. 434. E. This was 
a place ef considerable consequence 
during the Carnatic wars of the 18th 
century, but is now of httle import- 
ance. 

SHotapoor, (Salapoor).—A_ dis- 
trict in the provinee of Bejapoor, si- 
tuated partly in the territories of the 
Nizam, and partly in those of the 
Maharattas, aud about the 18th de- 
vree of north latitude. 

SHOLAPooR.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, the capital of a 
district of the same name, 125 miles 
S. E. from Poonah. Lat. 17°. 43’. 
N. Long. 78°. 40*. 5. 

SHOLAVANDEN.—A town in the 
Southern Carnatic, district of Ma- 
dura, 10 miles N, W. from the town 
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of Madura. 
78°. 10’. E. 

SHuJAWULPOOR, (Suzawelpur).—A 
town in the Maharatta territories, in 
the provinee of Malwah, 65 miles 
EE. N. E. from Oojain. Lat. 23°. 24, 
N. Long. 76° 45. E. 

This is a large town, situated on 
the N. BE. bank of the River Jum- 
inary. It contains a fort or walled 
town, on the outside of which isa 
good bazar, where there are inany 
well-built houses. Opium, of a‘ to- 
lerably good quality, is eultivated to 
some extent in the vicinity ; and the 
town is a considerable market for 
striped nmslins, doputtahs, &e. (£21- 
ter, Se.) 

SHUMSABAD.—A small town in the 
Seik territories, in the provinée of 
Lahore, sitnated on the east side of 
the Jhylum River, 100 miles N. W. 
hy W. from the city of Lahore. Lat. 
32°. 16'.N. Long, 72°. 15’. E. 

SHUNDRABANDY, (Sundrivanadeh). 
—A town in the Southern Carnatie, 
district of Tinnevelly, 40 miles 8S. W. 
from Madura. Lat. 9°. 35’. N. Long. 
77°. 45', E. 

Sisk.—A large district in the Is- 
Jand of Sumatra, extending abont 
450 miles along the N. E. coast. 

The great river of Siak has its 
source in the mountains of the Me- 
naneabow eountry, aud empties it- 
sclf nearly opposite to Mialaeca. 
From the place where it joins the 
sea, in the Straits of Kamper or Ben- 
ealis, to the town of Siak, is about 
65 geographical miles, and from 
thenee to a place named Pakan 
Bharu, about 100 more. The width 
of the river is generally from = three- 
fourths to half a mile; up atthe town 
the tides rise about 11 feet. The 
shores are flat to a considerable dist- 
ance up the country, and the whole 
of the soil is probably alluvial, but 
about 125 miles up the river there is 
the appearance of high land. 

The trade is earried on by vessels 
from the Coast of Coromandel, who 
supply cargoes of picec goods, and 
also raw silk, opium, and other ar- 
ticles, which they provide at Prince 
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of Wales’ Island or Malacca ; in re- 
turn for these they reecive gold, wax, 
sago, salted fish and fish roes, ele- 
phants’ teeth, gambir, camphire, rat- 
tans, and other canes. According 
to the information of the natives, the 
river is navigable for sloops cicht 
days sail up the river, with the as- 
sistanee of the tide. From Siak the 
Duteh Kast India Company import- 
ed annually, for the use of Batavia, 
several rafts of spars and masts, and 
large supplies of frame timber may 
also be procured, 

‘The maritime power of the king- 
dom of Siak has always been con- 
siderable, and Malacca, Johore, and 
other towns, have, in former times, 
been attacked by fleets from Siak 
perts. (Marsden, §c.) 


a) 


SIAM, (Syama, Black). 


A kingdom of India beyond the 
Ganges, situated principally between 
the 10th and 15th degrees of north 
latitnde. ‘To the north its bounda- 
ries are unknown, on the south it 
has the sea and the Malay Peninsula; 
on the east are the countries now 
comprehended in the Coehin Chi- 
nese empire; and the west the do- 
minions of the Birmans. Before its 
extent was so much contracted by 
the vietories of the latter nation, its 
length was estimated at 360 iniles, 
by 300 the average breadth; but 
these must have been the extreme 
dimensions, and liable te annual 
ilnciuation. The proper seat of the 
‘hay, or Siamese race, is alone the 
banks of the great River Menam ; 
but their sovereignty and langnage 
have, in prosperous periods, had a 
much wider range. 

The Siam country may be deserib- 
ed as a vast plain intersected ly the 
Menam, on the banks of which all 
the prineipal towns are situated, and 
separated from the Birman and Co- 
chin Chinese empires by two lone 
ridgtes of mountains. In addition to 
this it possesses a great extent of sca 
cuast along the Gulf of Siam, which 
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is, however, but thinly inhabited, the 
Siamese having an aversion to seitle 
on the margin of the sea, probably 
through dread of the Malay pirates. 
Like the provinces of Bengal, it is 
subject to annual iumndations, which 
begin in July, and when at their 
height overflow the country, except 
the artificial sites of the villages and 
the trees. The stalks of rice rise 
with the flood, and keep on the sur- 
face until it subsides. Near the 
shores of the Menam, the only part 
of the country to which Europeans 
haye recently had access, the land ts 
flat, and the soil alluvial, on which 
aeceount, after the rainy season is 
over, many extelsive morasses re- 
main, and render the climate ex- 
tremely pestilential to European cou- 
stitutions, causing fluxes, dysente- 
vies, aud acute fevers. In the more 
elevated tracts remote from the river, 
the country is parehed and dried 
up. 

To the overflowing of the river the 
land in its vicinity owes its fertility, 
and is very productive of rice and 
other plants that require a redundant 
supply of moisture. Wheat is also 
raised on the higher grounds, but in 
very sniall quantities; the Euopeans 
fermerly settled here having been 
obliged to import what they required 
for their own use. Besides these the 
soil is eapable of raising all the rich- 
est of the productions for whieh Ben- 
gal is eclebrated, but little compa- 
ratively is cultivated, owing to the 
yniserable government by which the 
peasaniry are oppressed and harass- 
ed. Here are many medicinal plants 
and gins, also oif of Jessamine, ben- 
zoin, lack, crystal, emery, antimony, 
cofton, wood, oii, wax, lac, varnish, 
wild cinnamon, cassia buds, and iron 
wood, the last of which is uch used 
by the nutives, Malays, and Chinese, 
as auchors for their vessels. Betcl 
nutis produced aud exported in con- 
siderable quantities hy the Portu- 
guese ships and Clinese Junks. Most 
of the fruits of Hindostan thrive in 
Siam, and there are in addition the 
durian and mangosteen, 
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- The domesticated quadrupeds are 
horses, cows, buffaloes, sheep, goats, 
and elephants; and, in the jungles, 
tigers, rhinoceroses, deer, and hares, 
are found. There is great abund- 
ance of common poultry; besides 
which there are peacocks, pigeons, 
partridges, snipes, parrots, and other 
birds. The cows give but little milk, 
which is mostly supplied by the fe- 
male buffaloes, but the natives have 
not the art of converting it into but- 
ter. The horses are of a very in- 
ferior race, the best being imported 
from Batavia. The insects and ver- 
min are the same as in other paris of 
India, and the sca and rivers yield 
execlient fish, upon which a great 
proportion of the lower classes sub- 
sisi. In addition to these there are 
fine lobsters, turtle of a good qua- 
lity, oysters, and the mango fish, so 
much esteemed in Calcutta. ‘The 
mountains in the interior yield dia- 
monds, but little inferior to those of 
Hindostan, sapphires, rmbies, and 
agaics. Among the nionuniains and 
rivnléts goid is also collected, and 
probably in considerable quantities, 
as much is used in Siam for the gild- 
ing of idols, temples, and other pub- 
lic edifices, and there is none known 
to be imported by sea. In the in- 
terior iron, tin, lead, and copper, are 
procured—the latter of a good qua- 
lity, but searee. 

The Siamese have never been in 
the habit of carrying on foreign com- 
merce in their own vessels, the ton- 
nage being principally supphed by 
the Portuguese, Chinese, and Cochin 
Chinese, comparatively littie inter- 
course subsisting with Hiindostan. 
The Menam, by which ships enter, 
discharges itself into the Gulf of 
Siam; but has a bar at its mouth, to 
cross which the assistance of a pilot 
is required, The southerly monsoon 
is the best season for ships to visit 
Siam, and the northerly for returning 
to Hindostan throngh the Straits of 
Maleeca. Baneok, or Bancasay, si- 
tuated on the river near the bay, is 
the principal place of trade, and the 
king is the chief merchant, No pri- 
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vale merchant here dare to frade in 
tin, tntenag.ic, elephants’ teeth, lead, 
or sapan wood, withont permission 
from his majesty, who monopolises 
these articles, and receives them from 
his subjects in ticu of revenue. ‘The 
exccllent sanee, named ballachong, 
is best procured here, where it is 
composed of dried shrimps, pepper, 
salt, and sca weed, beaten together 
to the consistence of a tough paste, 
and then packed in jars tor sale. 
Vessels bound for Siam, by taking 
out a fresh port clearance at Mae 
lacea, escape a number of charges. 
Untike the Malays, although so near 
to them, the Siamcse have the ut- 
most aversion to quit their own 
homes, and have consequently nade 
no maritime excursions, aud planted 
no colonies. 

The constitution of the Siam go- 
vernment is despotic, and there ere 
no hereditary nobility. AM the in- 
habitants are liable to Le ealled on 
for military services, and vecy few 
standing troops are maintained. Their 
arms are ma/chiceks, always in a 
had condition, spears, aid creeses. 
They make their own gnupowder, 
hnt it is of so very in‘erior quality, 
that considerable quantities are im- 
ported. Their fortificaticns are stoek- 
ades of trees and posts encireled by 
aditelt, but the real detence of Siam 
consists in the natural obstacles vrc- 
senied to invaders by the jungles, 
morasses, anu inunerous branches of 
riyers; to which may be added the 
unhealthiness of the climate, which 
soon thins the ranks ofanamny. As 
in the Malay states, the heir appa- 
rent to the throne possesses « legiti- 
mate authority almost equal to that 
of the reigning monarch. <A sinall 
part of the taxes are levied in money, 
but much the greater part of the re- 
¥enne is received in kind, and real- 
jzcd by sale to foreign traders. In 
1750 the population was ecomput- 
ed, vy the French missionaries, at 
1,900,000, but apparently without 
any proper foundation for the esti- 
nlate. 

The Siamese nation, properly so 
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called, cousists of two races, the 
Thay, and the Thay Jhay. Of these 
the lafter are the most ancient, anid 
were formerly famons for their learn- 
ing and the power of their empire. 
of which many monuments are said 
still to exist. The Thay Jhay in- 
halut the country between the MMe- 
haut and the Mekan, or River of 
Cainbodia; but the Thay, for the 
mndst part, inhabit en the west of the 
Menam or Sian River, or between 
that and the trontiers of the 'Tinnaw 
(Lenuasserim), Aion (Pegu), and 
Barma (Birman) nations. By the 
Birmans they are dcnominated Syan, 
from whence the Portuguese seem 
to have borrowed their Siam aud 
Sinom, and front whom ithe other 
European uations have adopted the 
term. The former capital of Siam 
was named Yudia, or Yoodra; from 
which cireunistance the Siamese are 
frequently, by the Binnans, ealled 
Yoodras. 

In their manners and enstoms thev 
creatly resemble the Birmans and 
Peguers. ‘The females here are ob- 
liged to drndge in all the laborious 
employments, by them the woods 
are cleared, the earth cultivated, and 
the harvest reaped. Both mates and 
females take as much paius to blackeu 
their teeth as the Europeans do to 
preserve thein white. ‘The men era- 
dicate their beards, but allow their 
uails to Jengthen like the Chinese. 
‘They are extremely gross feeders, int 
which they resemble the other na- 
tions east of the Ganges. Among 
their edibles are rats, lizards, grass- 
hoppers, and other inseets, disgust- 
ing to the natives of Lindostan. 
‘Their houses are raised on posts, and 
are ascended to by a ladder on the 
outside. Like all the scimi-barbarous 
natious in this quarter of the globe, 
their artists in gold ave remarkably 
expert, and their fillagree work sin- 
enlarly beautiful. They excel also 
in beating out gold leaf, of which a 
great deal is expeuded in adorning 
their temples and idols. ‘The Chi- 
nese practitioners, wlio are their 
chief physicians, have loug been ace 
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customed to the use of the bath in 
fevers and other distempers, and if 
they are not successful in the cure, 
they receive no pay. The Siamese 
generally are so addicted to singing 
on all oceasions, that the missionaries 
found the best way of imprinting 
their precepts on the memories of 
this people, was to form them into 
short Latin songs adapted to popular 
tunes, ‘They have a varicty of mu- 
sical instruments, but all disagree- 
able toa European car; of the Vu- 
ropean instruments they prefer the 
organ, on account of the loudness 
of its melody, and were much at- 
tracted hy it to the Roman Catholic 
churches. ‘Time is still measured by 
vessels having a small hole perforated 
and placed in a tub of water, the 
construction of clocks being beyond 
their mechanical powers. 

The Thay langnage is that which 
is used by the Siamese, who in their 
own tongue assume this naine as 
their national appellation. It ap- 
pears to be in a great measure ori- 
ginal, and is purely monosyllabic, 
and more powerfully accented than 
any of the other Indo-Chincse lan- 
guages. The Siamese contains a 
great variety of compositions ; their 
poems and songs are very numerous, 
as are their Cheritras, or historical 
and mythological fables. Many of 
the Siamese princes have been cele- 
brated for their poetic powers, aud 
several of their historical and moral 
compositions are still preserved. The 
Siainese Chicritras, or romantic fic- 
tions, are very numerous; and the 
personages introduced, with the ex- 
ception of Rama, and the heroes of 
the Ramayuna, have scldom much 
sinilarity to those of the Brahmins. 
On the eastern eoast of the Penin- 
shla, the Siamese language extends 
as far south as Patani, where it meets 
the Malay dialcet. 

Besides the natives there are many 
colonies of foreigners established in 
Siam, particularly Chinese, Porta- 
guese, Malays, Macassars, and Bug- 
gesses. At ancarly period the Eng- 
lish, Dutch, and Lrench, had also 
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settlements, but none of them con- 
tinned permanent, ‘The commerce 
of the country is, at present, almost 
entirely conducted by the Chinese 
and native Portuguese ; the latter of 
whom have now scarcely any thing 
of the European but the name. 

The national religion of Siam is 
that of Buddha, or Sammonacodom, 
and entirely resembles that of the 
Binnans described under the article 
Ava, but all sects are tolerated. ‘The 
doctrines of the Siamese faith are 
singularly severe, and adinit of no 
indulgencies whatever ; but the bulk 
of the nation are persuaded, that 
rigid virtue and perfection are not 
prescribed to them, but only to their 
priests; and trust to their.mortifica- 
tions and ansierities as expiations 
for the faults of the whole. As 
among the Hindoos suicide is re- 
garded favourably, but is by no means 
so generally practised. ‘lhe first 
French missionaries reached Siam in 
A. D. 1662, after a most painful and 
ardnous journey over land to the Bay 
of Bengal, where they embarked ; 
bnt prior to this the Christian reli- 
gion had made some progress so carly 
as 1621, through the medium of the 
Portuguese. ‘The French mission 
was subsequently prosecuted with 
great ‘zeal for more than a century, 
and was occasionally assisted by po- 
litical emergenicies, but no essential 
progress was ever made towards cf- 
fecting the benevolent intentions of 
the missionaries. : 

The Siamese histories of the Thay 
dynasty are said to detail, with much 
minuteness and great exaggeration, 
the cvents that have occurred in 
Siam, and the adjacent states and 
countrics, during the last 1000 years, 
and also the events of 400 years 
prior to that period, from the build- 
nig ef the city Maha Nakkon, but 
with less precision. The records of 
the -other dynasty, the Thay Jhay, 
are supposed still to exist. Not- 
withstanding these documents, the 
Siamese nation was Wholly nuaknown 
in Europe, until the discovery of the 
route to Lndia by the Cape of Good 
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Hope. The first traces of their an- 
thentic history begin ahout A. D. 
1550, and were acquired through 
the medium of the Portnzuese, who 
frequently acted as auxiliaries to the 
factions contending for the govern- 
ment. From the records of the Hast 
India Company it appears that, in 
1684, they sustainec: considerable 
losses by a Mr. Constantine Panteon 
(a Cephalonian Greek) one of their 
inferior servants, who ran away in 
their debt, and ‘obtained possession 
of their property, by making pre- 
sents to the King of Siam, whose 
prime minister he afterwards be- 
eame. 

In 1684 ambassadors were sent 
fron Siam to Louis NIV. on board 
of an English vessel; and, in con- 
seqnence, ° Messrs. Ceberet and La 
Loubere were dispatched as ambas- 
sadors to Siam, where they arrived 
the 27th Sept. 1787, and immediately 
solicited the king to eimbrace the 
Roman Catholic religion. fu this 
request they were the more urgent 
from learning, that an envoy had 
arrived from the court of Persia to 
convert him to the Mahommedan 
faith. The Siamese monarch declined 
the conversion proposed, but entered 
into a strict alliance with the French, 
whom he allowed to garrison Ban- 
cok and Mergui, the two most im- 
portant havensin his dominions. This 
intimacy was, however, of short du- 
ration; as, in 1688, by a sndden re- 
volution, the king was dethroned and 
murdered, Fauleon executed, and 
the French expelled. 

rom this period Siam expericne- 
ed much internal discord, and many 
sanguinary massacres ; but remained 
exeuipt from external annoyance un- 


til 1754, when, in conseqnence of 


the conquest of Pegu, the Birman 
dominions eame im contact with 
those of Siam. War immediately 
ensned, and has continued, with the 
exception of a few short intervals, 
ever since ; and, greatly to the detri- 
mient of the Siamese, who were re- 
peatedly defeated with vast slangh- 
ter, had their capital sacked in 1766, 
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and lost all their maritime posses- 
sions on the Bay of Bengal, and 
along the west coast of the Malay 
peninsula. But although, by the 
chance of war, the Siamese have 
been subjected to many vicissitudes, 
and brought frequently to the brink of 
destr netion, they have never ceased 
to exist as a distinct and‘ independ- 
ent nation, lor which they are pro- 
bably indebted to the domestic dis- 
sensions of the Birmans, and the 
natural strengih of their country. 
(Turpin, Encore, Leyden, Symes, §c.) 

SIAM. ity i ingdom of 
eon of which it is the mia. Lat. 

5'. N. Long. 100°. 25%. i. 

“t his place is sitnated on an island 
formed by the Menam, or Siam 
River, intersected hy Ser oral eanals, 
and has several other islands ailja- 
eent. Althongl of great extent, it 
is now very thinly populated. ' The 
palace ofthe kifig is a large irregular 
contused huilding, covering a great 
space of ground, and snrrounded by 
high walis, which inelude also seve- 
ral temples . In this tawn there are 
many casts of statues and cannon, 
the latter of a prodigious ealibre, 
which iudicate a greater perfection 
in the arts at some former era, than 
is now found among the Siamese. 
In 1766 this plave was captured by 
the Birmans atter a long blockade. 

sy the Girmans the town of Siam 
is frequently named Dwarawuddy, 
but by the natives itis called See-y- 
thaa. Most places of consequence 
are here distinguished hy two appel- 
lations, one in the vulgar tongue, 
and the other in the Pali or teariied 
Janenage. (E’ more, Turpin, Symes, 
ge. Se.) 

Sramea, (Champa).— A province 
in the Cochin Chinese eiupire, sita- 
ated principally between ihe 10th 
and ttth degrees of north latitude. 
To the north its houndaries are nn- 
detined; on the southit has the sea 
ot China; on the east Cochin China 
and the sca; and on the west Cam- 
bodia. 

This is a small monntainous ter- 
ritory, separated into three divisions, 
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The easternis a desert country, com- 
posed of mountains, ‘some of which 
advance to the sea, and but thinly 
inhabited: the eentre division is 
hetier cultivated and peopled: west- 
ern Siampa is a wild, jungly com- 
try, ocenpied by small erratic tribes. 
Viewed trom the sea, Siampa is 
more clevated than Cambodia, and 
presents to the eye, from on board 
ship, the appearance of a fine and 
well cultivated country; but, on 
close inspection, this pleasing and 
luxuriant appearance vanishes, leav- 
ing in its room immense tracts of 
pale and yellowish sand; the smooth 
surfaces of which are iterrupted 
by ledges of dark rocks, which rise 
to a considerable height. The sca- 
water near them is uncommonly 
bright and clear. 

We have very little information 
respecting the interior of this pro- 
yvinee; and what we hare is but of 
dubious authenticity, having been 
collected by the missionaries setiled 
in Tanquin and Cochin China, who, 
it docs not appear, ever personaily 
visited the comitry; but dernved 
their intelligence from Chinese trad- 
ers, and from the natives, 

According to their description, the 
mhabitants of Siampa remam in a 
very wild state, without. towns or 
even large villages, having some 
_ small hamlets scattered over a great 
extent of space, near to which they 
pasture their numerous flocks of bni- 
ialoes. ‘These are the more sta- 
tionary tribes; but a great proportion 
of the population still continue in 
the migratory stage of civilization, 
without cultivation or manulac- 
tures, subsisting on theirs flocks and 


the spontaneons produce of the 
earth. (De DBissachere, Staunton, 
Se. Se.) 


S110 Isyue.—Anun island about 35 
miles in circnmiercice, situated off 
the north-eastern extremity of the 
Tsland of Celehes. Lat. 2°. 484. N, 
Long. 125° 5. i. On this island 
there is a Micatts which, during its 
eruptions, covers the neighbouring 
islands with cinders. 'T he land is 
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high but frnitfnl, and provisions are 
cheap. ‘Fhe Dutch had formeriy 2 
smal! garrison here, which has bee 
long withdrawn. (Sonnerat, Forrest, 
&e. ¥e.) 

SIBNIBIS, (Sveenivasa). — A small 
town in the provinec of Bengal, dis- 
trict of Nnddea, 64 iniies N.N. i. 
from Calcutt& Lat. 23° 23’. N. 
Long. 88°. 49. E. During the rainy 
season there is a short passage for 
boats past this place, trom the south- 
east part of Bengal, which becomes 
quite dry when the waters drain olf 
towards the winter. 

Sipuyan Istre.—A small island, 


one of the Philippines, from 30 to 


40 miles in cireumfterence, and siti- 
ated due sonth of Luzon. Lat, 12°. 
304.N. Long. 122°. 30’. E. 

SicacoLe,—See Cicacoue. 

SICLYGULLY, (Sanerigult, the Nur- 
row Pass).—A celebrated passin the 
province of Bengal, about eight miles 
N. by W.. from Rajemal, which 
marks the boundaries of the pro- 
vinees of Bengal and Bahar. Lat. 
25°. 12’..N. Long. 87°. 40’, E. 

This pass, during the Tlindoo and 
Mahonnnedan government, was the 
commanding entrance from Bahar 
into the kingdom of Bengal, and 
was fortified with a strong wall, 
which does not appear, however, to 
have been of any real service, as in 
1742, a Maharatia army of cavalry 
passed into Bengal to the S.W. of 
this pass, through the hills above 
Colgong. 

Sikar.—A town in the Rajpoot’s 
territorics, in the provinee of Ajmecr, 
53 miles N. N. W. from Jyenagur. 
Latv27°°S2aN, Wong. 75°. 5’ 

Struet, (Srihatu, a rich Market). 
—A district in the provinee of Ben- 
gal, situated principally between the 
24th and 25th degrees of north lati- 
tude. To the north and east it is 
bounded by a lolly ndge of moun- 
tains inhabited by many wild tribes ; 
on ihe south by ‘Vipperah and My- 
munsingh; and it has Mymunsingh 
to the west. In 1784 it contained 
2861 square miles, and the revenue 
was only 233,924 rupecs. By Abul 
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Fazel, in 1582, this district is de- 
seribed as follows : 

© Sircar Silhet, containing cicht 
Mahals, revenue 6,681,621 dans. 
Vhis sirear furnishes 1100 cavalry, 
190 elephants, and 42,920 infantry. 
Sirear Silhet is very mouutainous, 
It furnishes many ennuch slaves for 
the seraghio.” 

‘Vhis is the most casterly of the 
Company’s possessions in’ Hindos- 
tan, being within 350 miles of the 
province of Yunan in Caina. AL 
though so near to this rich empire, 
ho sort of intercourse subsists be- 
twixt (hem; the intermediate coun- 
try being a confused mass of moun- 
tains covered with jungle, and in- 
habited by seine of the inost unci- 
vilized tribes in Asia. Phis region 
has been examined only a very short 
way from the frontiers of Sulhet; but, 
trom the most consistent accouuts 
supplied by the natives, there ts 
reason to believe the intervening 
space is destitute of navigable rivers, 
without towns or villages, and wholly 
trackless. These difficulties, how- 
ever, are not insurmountable, and it 
is to be hoped the Bengal govern- 
ment will uot leave i much longer 
unexplored. 

Under the Mognl govermnent Sil- 
het was formed jute a foujedarry, or 
military station, more on account of 
its remote aud secluded situation 
beyond the Bralnnapootra and Svor- 
mah, than from any reasonable ap- 
prehensions of foreign invasion, pre- 
teeted as it is hy imaeeessible hills, 
or impenetrable jungles. Its actual 
dimensions since the dismember- 
ment of several perguinalhs, are 
computed at 2861 jniles, divided into 
146 small pergunnahs, held by about 
the same number of zemindars, 
Near to the town of Silhet the come 
try présents a novel appearanee to 
an eye long habituated to the flat 
surface of the lower districts of Ben- 
val, It is composed ofa number of 
irregularly insulated hills, placed at 
a short distance from each other, and 
covered with trees and verdure to 
siely summits; while to the north 
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and cast loefiy mauntains rise ab- 
ruptly like a wall, to the height of 
several thousand feet, aml appear 
asif they had, af some remote pe- 
nod, withstoud the surge of the 
ocean. 

During the raius the greater pro- 
pordon of the land is laid muider 
water, by the overflowing of the 
Soormah and other rivers, by which 
it is interseeted, and the passage 
from Daeea is performed for nearly 
the whole way over rice and pastnre 
ficlds, which, iu the cold season, are 
pericetly dry. Over this tract, when 
the floods are at their height, there 
is above 10 feet of water; the ele- 
vied sites of tle villages appear 
ike islands; the masts of the vessels 
are entangled with the brauches of 
trees, while their progress is’ im- 
peded by the thickness aml adhe- 
sion of the paddy stalks. When the 
Wnndation drains off, the land is 
left in an excellent condition for rice 
cuitivation; food of all sorts is eou- 
sequently remarkably cheap—the 
average price of rice per rupee be- 
ing four or five maunds (of 80 ponnds 
each), and coarser grains still cheap- 
er, In addition to this supply every 
stream and puddle swarms with fish, 
which are caught, with searcely any 
tronble, with a small hand net, or 
even a piece of amat. As may be 
supposed, wages are extremely low, 
being from half a rupee to one Yn- 
pee and a qnarter per amonih; but 
the labourers being natnrally averse 
to exertion, and never working but 
when stimulated by huuger. the 
country is ou the whole very indif- 
ferently cultivated. 

The necessaries of life being se 
very cheap, there is little ovcasion 
for gold and silver coins—a nore 
mimite subdivision of value being 
required; the whole rents are con 
sequently paid in cowries, which are 
the medium also of eommercial 
transactions. Dormerly Jarge boats 
were built here for the royal fleet 
stationed af Dacca, and square-rig- 
ged vessels have also been oecasion- 
ally constructed. ‘The chief expors 
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from Silhet is chunam or lime, 
which is found in inexhaustible quan- 
tities; and from hence Calcutta, and 
the most remote stations in Bengal, 
are furnished with that article, An- 
other principal export is cargoes of 
oranges—a considerable tract of 
country consisting almost entirely of 
orange plantations, the fruit of which 
sells on the spot at 1000 for a ru- 
pee. The other productions are 
aguru or fragrant aloe wood, and a 
manufacture of wild silk, named 
muggadooties. Great numbers of 
elephants are also caught in_ this 
district, but their quality are infe- 
rior to those caught near the sea 
coast. Silhet and Azmerigunge are 
the chief towns, and the Soormah 
and Megna the principal rivers. In 
1801, when an investigation respeet- 
ing the pomilation of Bengal took 
place, this disirict was found to con- 
tain 492,495 inhabitants, in ihe pro- 
portion of two Mahommedans to 
threc TJindoos. (J.Grant, Reunel, §c.) 

S1tHET.—A town in the province 
of Bengal, the capital of a district 
of ihe same name. Lat. 24° 55". N. 
Long. 91°. 40’. E. The travelling 
distance trom Calcutta to Silhet is 
325 miles, but the direet distance 
only 260. 

SILLAH-MEW.—A._ large town in 
the Birman empire, situated on the 
east side of the Trawaddy. Lat. 
20°. 50’. N. Long. 94°. 30’. E. 

This is a large town, and remark- 
able for its mannfactures of silk, the 
raw material for which is procured 
from the prosince of Yunan in Chi- 
na. ‘The colours are bright and 
beautiful, but do not appear durable ; 
the texture is close and strong. It 
is said to wear much longer than 
any China or Hindostany fabric; but 
the price is proportionally high. 

Sillah-mew is a handsome. town, 
shaded by wide-spreading trees, and 
embellished with several temples. 
The soil is in general poor; but some 
of the fields are regularly fenced, 
and there are numerous herds of 
catile in the neighbourhood. (Symes, 


&e. $e.) 
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Sittez.—A town in the proyinee 
of Bahar, district of Chnia Nagpoor, 
70 miles W.N.W. from Calentta, 
Lat. 23°. 20’. N. Long. 85°. 55’. E. 

SIMLAsorf.—A town in the Ra- 
jah of Nagpoor’s territories, in the 
province of Gundwana, 87 milesS.F. 
from the city of Nagpoor. Lat. 20°. 
29’. N. Long. 80°. 55’. Li. 

Simoca, (Siva Mogay).—A town 
in the Mysore Rajah’s territories, 
122 iniles N. W. from Seringapatam. 
Lat. 13°. 51’. N. Long. 75°. 35’. E. 

The fortifications of this place are 
not sirong. The River Tunga in the 
rains washes the eastern wall, in 
which face there is no diteh. Each 
angle of the fort has a cavalier tow- 
cr, and there are three small towers 
in cach face of the curtain, where a 
number of jinjals and swivels are 
mounted; but the rampart is too 
narrow for large guns. In this neigh- 
bourhood the manufacture of cotton 
cloth begins; for there is none fa- 
brieated to the westward. ‘The wet 
lands here are generally of a light 
soil, and, at the entrance into the 
open country, the laterite seems to 
terminate. ‘Phe brecd of catile in 
this vicinity begins to improve, when 
compared with that to the west. 
During Iyder’s reign he brought 
earpenters to Simoga, from Manga- 
lore, and built a imber of lighters 
abont eight tons burthen; but they 
proved of no sort of use. 

In 1790, on the plain near to this 
place, a battle was fonght between 
Purseram Bhow and Mahommed 
Reza, usually called the Binky Na- 
bob, or buming lord; being, on ac- 
count of his activity, generally em- 
ployed by the sultan to lay waste 
the country. In ihis action ihe Ma- 
harattas had scarcely any thing to 
do—the whole brunt of the engage- 
ment falling on the Bombay detach- 
ment under Captain Little, which, 
at the commenccment of the battle, 
only mustered 750 men. The ene- 
my’s force never was actually ascer- 
tained, but probably approached 
10,000 men. 

‘At this time Simoga contained 
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6,000 houses, the whole of which 
were destroyed by the Maharattas ; 
the women were ravished, and the 
handsomest carried away. Such of 
the men as fell into the hands of the 
Maharattas were killed, and of those 
who escaped the sword a large pro- 
portion perished by hunger. ‘These 
ruffians did not even spare the ku- 
dali swaini, who is the gooroo (high 
priest) of all the Maharatta DBrah- 
mins of the Smartal sect, and by 
them considered as an actual in- 
carnation of the deity, They plin- 
dered and burned his matam or col- 
lege, which so enraged the pontiff 
that he threatened them with ex- 
communication, and was only pa- 
cified by a present from the Peshwa 
of 400,000 rupees; lalf of which 
Tippoo extorted from him and paid 
to Lord Cornwallis, on account of 
the fine imposed at the treaty of 
Seringapatam. This unfortunate city 
was again completely plundered iu 
1798 ; but, having sinee cnjoyed a 
respite from the ravages of war, it 
has recovered eonsidcrably its wealth 
and population. (#. Bnuehanan, 
Moor, &c. §c.) 

Sixcapoor, (Singapiura).—A town 
situated on a small island, at the 
southern extremity of the Malay 
peninsnla. Lat. 19. 24’, N. Long. 
104°. Li. 

The straits of Sincapoor are form- 
ed by a cluster of immunerable little 
islands, which are eovered with 
wood, have a great variety in their 
shapes, and are indented on all sides 
with little bays and sandy coves, 
where abundance ot the finest turile 
resort. ‘The passage between these 
islands is in some parts very narrow, 
yet the water is clear and deep. ‘The 
appearance of a fleet of ships, while 
winding through this romautie group 
of islets, has a very picturesque et- 
fect, while the small boats of the na- 
tives are plying backwards and _for- 
wards with refreshments, particularly 
of turtle, one of which, weighing 
three or 400 pounds, may be pur- 
chased for a couple of dollars. At 
the eastern mouth of the straits of 
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Sincapoor hes a rock, named by the 
Portuguese Pedrabranca, on account 
ofits being covered with the white 
excrenicnt of birds. Tlere the China 
Seas commence ; and ships geucral- 
ly take a departure tron: this rock, 
or from Poyit Romania, when pro- 
ceeding on to Canton. 

The town and principality of Sin- 
sapoor were founded by adventurers, 
whe originally migrated from the 
Island of Sumatra. (Ju/nson, Mars- 
den, Sc.) 


ors 


SINDE.—(Sindhu.) 


A large provinee of Hindostan, 
formerly included in that of Mool- 
tan, and sitnated on both sides ef 
the Indus, between the 23d und 
28th degrees of north latitude. The 
gencral boundaries. of this province, 
including 'Tatta, are Mooltan and 
Afghanistan onthe north; Cutchand 
the sea to the south; on the exst it 
has Ajineer, the Sandy Desert, and 
Cutch; and onthe west the sea, and 
the mountains of Baloochistan. In 
length it may be estimated at 300 
miles, by 80 miles the average 
breadth, «ud it is intersected in a 
diagonal line throughout its whiole 
extent by the river Indus, which 
affords muisture to the husbandman, 
and toe the merchant an excellent 
infand uavigation, only exeelled by 
that of Bengal. 

. On the north Sinde adjoins the 
country of Behawal Khan, and the 
fort of Subzul. Proceeding from 
thence south, the country is pos- 
sessed by auinfinite mmmber of petty 
chiets, Who are in general tributary 
to the Ainecrs of Sinde. ‘The names 
of the principal districts on the east- 
ern bank, preceeding from the 
north to the south, are Bhoongbaree, 
Durelee, Loheree, Khyrpoor, and 
Puhlance. ‘The bonndaries of these 
districts are, the Sandy Desert and 
the country of Jesselmerc to the exst. 

Further south are the fort of 
Deenghur, 40 miles from Khyrpoor, 
the districts of Koondeeyamy, Nous- 
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hehree Feroze, Punecehe, and Su- 
daya, Norudunya hohince, Khoo- 
jur, Juneejee, Lakai, Shadapoor, 
Halakundy, Novejanee, Kakabega- 
ree (through which flows a branch 
of the Indus), Nussurua, Ropa, and 
Nusserpoor, and the Tandee of Illa- 
hyar Khan, trom which Jesselmere 
is distant abont 160 miles to the 
eastward, Of these districts the 
Sandy Desert forms the eastern 
boundaries. 

At the 'Tandee of Iahyar Khan, 
the branch of the Indus, named the 
Fulalee commences, and flows in a 
S. W. direction to Seidpoor, when it 
rejoins the main stream, after lorin- 
ing the insular district of Killee, 
named also the Doabeh, the hills of 
Jaree aud Canja, the fort of Hyder- 
abad, with Scidpoor and some other 
Villages, On the eastern bank of 
the Pulalee is situated the district of 
Chuckurhatee. 

The brauch of the Fulalee, named 
the Goonce, takes its rise near the 
village of Seidpoor; to the castward 
of it is situated the district of Chach- 
gain, whieh yielded, whei possessed 
by the Calories, a revenue of four 
lacks of rnpees, which is now re- 
ducedto two. Also the distriet of 
Koodara, villages of Buhna, Sayek- 
poor, Dholee, and the district of 
Palujar, and the islands of Wah and 
Alibukeer. ‘These are bounded on 
the east by the Sandy Desert. 

Vhe disirict of Khyrpoor is si- 
tuated on a branch of the Goonce ; 
the fort of Hlyabad is 10 miles dist- 
ant, and Futtyghar 40 miles dist- 
ant from Khyrpoor. The fort of 
Parkur, situated on the borders of 
the Joudpoor territories, is 110 miles 
to the eastward of Hyderabad, Is- 
lampoor 50 miles from Khyrpoor, 
Alighur 40 miles from Khyrpoor, 
and Shahgur 80 miles from Khyr- 
poor. Amercote, now belonging to 
Joudpoor; the districts of Majur 
Jamec and Kilee, a fort on the bor- 
ders of the Sandy Desert; the dis- 
tricts of Doka, Behrampoor, Amcecr- 
pour, and Bhoondea. 

On the west bank of the Indus, 
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Sinde is bounded to the north by the 
Shekarpoor district, of whicha con- 
siderable portion of the southern 
quarter is held by the Sinde chiefs. 
Proceeding trom thence south are the 
distnets of Noushclra, Lerkapoor, 
Khanna, Ladgoonce, Kumburgun- 
dee, Meil, Nalookshahpoor, Nalume- 
du, Chandye, formerly included in 
lhe province of Chandookee; which 
province, during the government of 
the Caluries, is suid to have yielded a 
revenue of 16 lacks of rupees, now 
reduced to four. ‘The villages of 
Iesan and ffoojrec, the small dis- 
trict of Janece Duny, and an island 
formed by the Naree, a braneh of 
the main sircam, coniaining the dis- 
triets of Nuggen Bhagban, Khoda- 
bad, Wuchoolee. Jaintanec, and 
ds urreempoor. 

The districts situated to the west- 
ward of the Naree are Kkacha, Bhoo- 
bak, Jungar, Bazar; a lull, 100 miles 
from: Corachie, besides nunierous 
small villages, occupied by Ba- 
locchees, aud other migratory tribes. 
The district of Tharn, from which 
Corachic is said to be 60 miles dist- 
aut, ts possessed by the Nomnirdies, 
who have also hatf the district of 
Shal. ‘Phe districts of Jurnkhee, 
Sonda, aud many sinaller ones, are 
adjacent to Tatta. ‘Phe Sita and its 
streams, ail the Nusscrpoor and Na- 
ree branches of the Indus, are said 
to be now dried up. 

A great part of this province, lying 
to the westward of the contines 
where the monsoon ceases, is a bar- 
ren stere soil, and totally unpro- 
ductive, fro: the absence of mois- 
ture. Easterly fron the meridian 
of 67°. 40’. the land near to the Indus 
appears capable of the highest de- 
gree of improveinent; but to the 
hortiward of ‘Vatta, andasmall dist- 
ance to the westward of that river, 
the country is mountainous, rocky, 
barren, and thinly inhabied. in 
the months of June and July the 
thermometerranges irom 96°.to 160°. 
bui ihe air in the northern parts of 
Sindee is so pure, and so much 
relreshed by the cooling breezes - 
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from the westward, that the heat is 
not excessive. Abont Hyderabad 
the elimate is healthy, and the air, 
iy the month of August, remarkably 
elear, the diflerenee of refraction in 
tstronomical observations being then 


'scarcely peieptible. 


The Indusytrom the city of Tatta 
to a braneh’ called .the Volicly, has 
from twe-to two and a half fiuthoms 
of water; off Tatta it hus three, fonr, 
and. more frequently five fathoms, 
with a muddy bottom. ‘The banks 
in the provinee about Hyderabad are 
in general well cnitivated, exeept 
Where the Ameers have made enclo- 
sures to confine game; but these are 
so nunicrous and extensive as 10 oc- 
cupy many of the most valuable spots 
ofland. In the month of August it 
has generally two and three fathoms 
of water, but during the fair scason 
itis dried up. The Goonee is much 
the same as the Folickly, with re- 
spect to inhabitants and cultivation, 
Dnt has less water on an average, 
being only from one aud a hall'to two 
fathoms. Itis also much narrower, 
contracting im many places to 30 
yards, and can only be termed uasi- 
gable in the month of August. 

The eultivation of Sinde depends 
on the periodieal rains, and the pro- 
cess of irrigation by means of canals 
and water-courses. Dung the swell- 
ing of the river grain and other seeds 
are raised; the remainder of the year 
is employed in the production of in- 
digo, sugar-eanes, huldee, &e. Ke. 
Every beegah of land, watered by a 
canal or wheel, pays a reveme of 
from one and a quarter to three and 
a half rupees to the government: 
one wheel is capable of watering 16 
beegahs. A duty of one rupee is also 
fevied on cach khunwar (120 pounds) 
of grain reaped by the farmer. 

Garden land prodneinig fruit trees 
pays two and a half rupees per bec- 
gah to government, and the spring 
crop of tobacco yields a revenue of 
four and a half rupees per beegah. 
‘The land revenne on raw sugar is 
eolleeted in kind, and is rated at four 
and a half mipees per becgah, These 
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exaetions’do not end here’; for on allt 
the productions of the earth duties 
are subsequently collected at the 
markets, and articles paying duty in 
one distriet are not thereby excmpt- 
ed from fresh extortions if transport- 
edtoanother. It generally happens 
that the sum total of the dutics and 
customs levied by the officers of go- 
vernment greatly execeds the ori- 
ginal prime eest of the articles. When 
boats arrive at Tatta a tax is exacted 
proportionate to the sum expended 
on their constrnetion. 

The principal articles of home pro- 
duce exported from Sinde are rice, 
ghee, hides, shark fins, pot-ash, salt- 
petre, assafoetida, b’dellium, madda, 
frankincense, Tatta cloths, horses, in- 
digo, oleaginous, and other seeds. 
Allum, musk, and horses, are im- 
ported from Mooltan and the coun- 
tries to the northward for re-export- 
ation. The other imports into Sinde 
are tin, iron, lead, steel, ivory, Eu- 
ropean manulactures, sandal and 
other scented woods, from the south 
of India; swords and carpets from 
Khorasan and Candahar; silk and 
other articles from the Persian Gulf. 
The Mooltany merchauts settled in 
Sinde are the principal traders, and 
the wealthiest part of the commu- 
mity. 

‘The exports from Sinde to Bom- 
bay are shark fins and flesh, b'dcl- 
lium, ghee, pot-ash, saltpetre, hides, 
oil of sesame, Wheat, assatoetida, mu- 
ject, sirshif oil, raisins, almonds, co- 
louring plants, pistachio flowers and 
nuts, shawls, cloths, mustard, wild 
saffron, black cummin sced from 
Kerman, white cuminin seed, chintz- 
es both from Sinde and Khorasan. 
The imports to Sinde from Bombay 
are white sugar, sngar-candy, steel, 
iron, tin, tutenague, lead, cochineal, 
betel nut, black pepper, dried cocoa 
nuts, vermillion, rcd lead, quicksil- 
ver, Bengal and China silks aud 
cloths, cinnamon, cardamonis, cloves, 
nutmeg, sandal wood, ginger, china- 
ware, pearls, aloes, and amuttas. 

Yo Muscat are exported dressed 
leather, rice, wheat, sirshif oil, ghee, 
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b'dellinm, ehinizes, and other cloths. 
"The imports from Muscat to Sinde 
are dates, limes, roses, Ghilaun silk, 
elephants’ tecth, pearls, almonds, 
preserved fruit, cowries, slaves, arse- 
nic, senna from Mecea, quince seeds, 
and gnm. ‘The imports to Sinde 
from Cuteh are cotton, snull, un- 
wronght iron found in Cutch, and 
the small Arabian aloe. ‘lhe inter- 
course between this province and the 
countries to the northward is chiefly 
earricd on by means of the Indus, 
which is navigable fer small vessels 
to a great distance front the sea. 
There are no established land eara- 
vans from Sinde to Mooltan and Ca- 
bul, bnt an interconrse is carried on 
by merchants and travellers. The 
East India Company had tormerly 
a factory, and carried on a consider- 
able trade in the provinee of Sinde ; 
but it was withdrawn, probably 
owing to the disorderly state and 
poverty of the country, An unsuc- 
cessful attempt was recently made 
by the Company from Bombay to 
renew the commercial intercourse. 

Commerce and agriculture of all 
descriptions have rapidly declined 
since the aceession of the present ra- 
pacious rnlers of Sinde. ‘The duties 
levied on forcign and domestic trade 
are estimated at two-thirds of the ca- 
pital of the merchant and mechanic ; 
and the cultivator is compelled to 
sell his grain at a low price to go- 
yermment, by which it is monopo- 
hzed, aud snbsequently resold at au 
exorbitant profit, In addition to 
this extensive tracts of the best land 
on the bauks of the Indus are sct 
apart and converted to desolate 
wastes and jungles tor the preserva- 
tion of game, the Amcers being un- 
tortunately most passionatcly addict- 
ed to hunting. The British embassy, 
in 1809, saw searcely any thing de- 
serving the name of cultivation trom 
Corachie to Helliah, on the road to 
Uyderabad, a distance of nearly 150 
niles. 

"Phe internal government of Sinde 
is a military despotism, the supreme 
authority being vested im three bro- 
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thers of the Valpoony family, whose 
names are Meer Gholaum Ali, Meer 
Kinreem Ali, and Meer Mnrad Ali. 
The eldest brother, Meer Gholaum 
Ah, has the title of hakim, or ruler 
of Sinde, and is considered as the 
head of the government. There are 
two brothers of the reigning family, 
Meer Sohrab and Meer Thara, who, 
although not ostensibly partakers of 
the supreme authority, possess large 
tracts of territory, and exercise every 
function of sovereignty within their 
respective limits. 

‘These Ameers belong to the Ma- 
hommedan sect of Shecas, but they 
are remarkably tolerant, both to the 
Soonces and to the followers of the 
Brahminieal doctrines. ‘The Ma- 
hommedan inhabitants compose the 
nilitary strength of the country ; 
and, durmg the intervals of peace, 
are employed as husbandmen, arti- 
ticers, and menial servants—the inter- 
nal commerce of the country being 
almost exclusively carried on by the 
Hindoo part of the population. Al- 
though Sinde is now but scantily 
peopled, it appears, at some former 
period, to have been much more 
thickly settled and inhabited; and 
the extraordinary number of tombs 
and burial grounds scattered over 
the conutry, where no population is 
at present seen, is quite remarkable, 
From 'Tatia to near Hyderabad the 
country is almost destitute of human 
beings, there being only one village 
on the whole route. 

The armies of Sinde are collected 
from the yarious trikes who hold 
lands by a military tenure from the 
Amceers, at whose summons they are 
obliged to bring their quotas into the 
field. These tribes are reckoned 42 
in number; many of whoin have re- 
tained their distinctive appellations 
since the first Mahommedan inya- 
sion, and consisted principally of ad- 
ventiurers, who descended from the 
lofty inonntains of Balooehistan into 
the plains of Sinde, with the excep- 
tion of the Jokia and Jhut tribes, 
which are both of Sindean origin. 

The Ameers of Sinde, collectively, 
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can bring into the field an army of 
36,000 men, composed of irregular 
cavalry, armed with matchlocks, 
swords, and shields, and intended 
to act as infantry whenever circnm- 
stances require it. It is not unusual 
for the whole army of Sinde to dis- 
mount and fight on foot. The Ba- 
Joochees are reckoned good marks- 
men, but not susceptible of disei- 
pline. ‘The pay of a common soldicr 
in the field is five pice per day, in- 
cluding his provisions; during peace 
he receives an allowanee ot about 
one and a half pounds of rice per 
diem. The Sindean cavalry are but 
indifferently mounted; and, although 
stouter, are not such good swords- 
men as the natives of Hindostan. 
The infantry resemble the Persian 
and Arabs, and, like most Hindos- 
tany soldiers, are overloaded with 
arms; besides a sword, shicld, and 
dagger, the cavalry carry match- 
locks. 

The revenues of Sinde, during the 
Calorie government, were estimated 
at 80 lacks of rupees per annum, but 
are now reduced, in conseqnence of 
the rapacity and ignorance of the 
present rulers, to 42 lacks; from 
which should be deducted the Cabul 
tribute of 12 lacks, which is liable to 
be enforced shonld that state reco- 
ver from the effects of its internal 
discord. 

After the death of Meer Futteh 
Ali his surviving three brothers di- 
vided the territorial possessions and 
revenues; the eldest, Meer Gholaum 
Ali, receiving one half as the osten- 
sible head of the government, and 
being bound to detray the perma- 
nent, civil, and military expenses of 
the state. These charges, however, 
are inconsiderable, as, during a ces- 
sion of external hostilitics, very lew 
soldiers are retained; as in many 
other of the eastern principalities the 
hoarding of treasure is a favourite 
maxim of state policy, the amount 
of specie deposited in the different 
forts thronghont the country is con- 
sequently supposed to be very great, 
a small proportion of what is re- 
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ceived being ever pennitted again to 
circulate. 

The districts subject to the autho- 
nity of Meer Sohrab are situated in 
the north-east quarter of Sinde, and 
yield a revenue of about five and a 
halflacks of rupees per annum. His 
government is described as milder, 
and more favouxable to agriculture 
and commerce, than that of the prin- 
cipal Ameers, His troops are com- 
puted at four ar 5000 men. 

The anthority of Meer Thara ex- 
tends over the districts on the east- 
ern banks of the Indus; his revenue 
does not exceed three lacks of ru- 
pees, but his country is improving, 
and his troops amount to 6000 men. 
Hle was some years ago defeated 
and taken prisoner by Meer Gho- 
laum Ali; but, at the solicitation of 
the other Ameers, released, and his 
territories restored: 

‘The custonis and revenues of Sinde 
are farined to private persons ; and 
the Ameers, with the view of crea- 
ting competition generally, remove 
the fariners amimally, and they, hay- 
ing consequently no interest in the 
hnprovement of the conntry, di- 
rect their attention te the realizing 
the greatest possible profit within 
the period of their contract. Jn 
effecting this object they are guilty 
of many extortions, of which the 
Ameers subsequently avail them- 
selves, as a pretext tor confiscating 
whatever property they may have ac- 
cunmtated. 

Among the local customs, in some 
degree peculiar to Sinde, the followw- 
ing may be mentioned: If a person 
fiuding a thief in his honse use foree 
to drive him away, and in the con- 
test cither is killed, no inquiry is 
made. Ft often happens that vil- 
lages are attacked by thieves; if iu 
the conflict any are killed, no inqui- 
ries are made; but if they are taken 
prisoners, and then put {6 death, the 
parties are subjected totrial. ‘Thieves 

taken in a contest of this kind are 
brought before a magistrate, who ex- 
amines the transaction, and compels 
them te restore the property, or ime. 
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poses a heavy fine, which, if they are 
unable to pay, they suffer death. 
One fourth of all property recovered 
belongs to the government. If ei- 
ther a denizen or a forcigner die, 
leaving a son or brother, his proper- 
ty devolves to them. Ifhe leaves a 
wife with child, aud the child prove 
a sou, he sueceeds to the property, 
otherwise it is seized tor the state. 
A daughter only reccives a certain 
allowance from her father’s property ; 
and «a widow is merely entitled to 
her jewels, &e. or to 4 pecuniary 
compensation of 100 rupees. 

The men of Sinde are generally 
of a middle size, well made, and 
more robust than the more southern 
natives of India. Their complexions 
are very tawny, with dark eyes and 
eye-brows, and micommouly good 
teeth; Jike the Seiks, they allow 
their hair to grow. ‘The Mahom- 
medans are all Soonees, and most of 
them of the seet of Hanectee; but 
they have few religions prejudices, 
nor do their females suffer any striet 
seclusion. The dancing girls in 
Sinde are, in figure, maimers, and 
appearance, superior to those com- 
monly seen in Hindostan. 

The Sinde provinee gencrally 
swarms with mendicants in a state 
of the utmost misery; but here also, 
as in other Mahomimedan countries, 
are seen a class of sturdy beggars 
pretending to be Scids, or descend- 
ants of the prophet, who demand 
charity in the most insolent and ar- 
rogait manner. They frequently go 
about soliciting alins in parties of 
seven or cight on horseback, well 
dressed, armed, and mounted, and 
having a green flag carried before 
them. When their demands are not 
gratified they bestow abusive lan- 
guage with the most liberal profu- 
sion. 

‘The province of Sinde was the first 
conquest in [indostan etfected by 
the Mahommedans, which long pre- 
ecded their invasions by the route of 
Attock aud Lahore. The Khalif 
Ali sent a general, who effected some 
rifling conquests on the borders of 
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Sinde. Moavych sent twice his gc= 
neral Amir or Hamir ; but, after Jong 
and bloody eonfliets, he was foreed to 
desist. Under the Khalif Walid the 
conquest was at last effected by Ma- 
hommed Casim, in the year of the 
Hijcra 99; but, on account of the 
distance and the natural strength of 
the country, it did not long remain 
attached to the Khaliphat. Subse- 
quently to this there appears to have 
existed two contemporaneous au- 
thorities in Sinde; the one a Rajpoot 
family, and the other a Mahom- 
medan; thie latter probably converted 
from the Hindoo faith, both of whieh 
assumed the title of Jam. Whe Lom- 
ra, a Rajpoot race, are said to have 
retained possession for the long pe- 
riod of 500 years; after which it was 
successively oceupicd by different 
chicks; one of whom, Mirza esau, of 
the Turkannee tribe, having called 
in the Portuguese to his assistauece 
against the soubalidar of Mooltan, 
they plundered the city of atta, 
which was then the seat of govern- 
miciit. 

Sinde remained with the Turkan- 
nees until the reign of Acber, who 
dispattéhed an army by the way of 
Sewistan, which succeeded in eflect- 
ing its conquest; and from that era 
it became tributary to the Delhi em- 
perors, who conducted the admni- 
stration through the medium of sou- 
bahdars resident at Mooltan and 
Tatta. About A.D. 1737, during 
the alarm excited by the threatened 
invasion of Hindostan, Mahommed 
Abassece Caloree, of Sewce, availed 
himself of the apprehensions of the 
soubahdar of Sinde, and influenced 
him to resign the government into 
his hands for three lacks of rupees, 
which he promised him, but never 
paid. In 1739 Nadir Shah deteated 
the Caloree chicfs, and obliged them 
to take refuge in the fortress of 
Amereote on the borders of the de- 
sert, but he afterwards permitted 
them to retain the government as 
tributarics. 

Mahommed Ahassee Caloree died 
in 1771, and was succeeded by seve~ 
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ral prinees of the same family mntil 
1783, whe they were expelled by 
the 'Yalpooree tribe, and the present 
reigning family established on the 
throne. ‘The surviving represcnta- 
live of the Calorees had recourse to 
Timour Shah of Cabul, who, under 
pretence of reinstating him, com- 
meneed a war against the ‘Talporec 
Ameers; but afterwards desisted tor 
an anntial tribute of 12 lacks of ru- 
pecs, Which was regularly paid nntil 
the death of that sovereign in 1792. 
On this event it was reduced to se- 
ven lacks of mpees, and subsequent- 
ly during the internal dissensions of 
his suecessors withheld altogether. 
The Aimeers of Sinde, being thns re- 
lieved from all fears on the side of 
Cabul, began to encroach on their 
neighbours, wrested Corachie from 
the chicf of Baloochistan, and ex- 
tended their frontiers on the side of 
Shekarpoor and Ajmeer, 

The neighbouring chiefs with 
whom the Ameers maintain a poli- 
tical intercourse are, the Rajah of 
Joudpoor; the Nabob of Behawul- 
poor; Mahmood Khan, the chief of 
Baloochistan; ithe Jemmadar of 
Cnich; and Meer Khan Lais, the 
chief of the petty state of Soonneany, 
in Mekran. The territories of the 
Jast-mentioned chief, who is tribu- 
tary to Baloochistan and iniinical to 
Sinde, oceupy the sea-coast to the 
north west of Corachie. In 1809 an 
envoy trom Jeswaunt Row Holkar 
arrived at Kitee, the residence of 
Meer Thara, for the purpose of pro- 
posing a union between his master, 
the sovereign of Persia, and the 
French, against the British; but the 
proposal was not favourably receis ed, 

Vhe natural resources of Sinde are 
considerable, and would, under an 
improved system of government, 
render its chefs extremely poweriul 
and dangerous to their neighbours 
to the north and west; but this pro- 
vince, although properly belonging 
to Hindostan, is so detached froin it 
by the great Sandy Desert which 
bounds it to the east, that it takes 
no part in its politics. No change, 
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however, for the better is to be ex- 
pected while the country continues 
nnder the sway of its present igno- 
rant and rapacious rulers. (Smith, 
Maxfield, Rennel, Abul Fazel, \c.) 

SInDE River, (Studhw).—This ri- 
ver has its source in the high table 
land ofthe Malwah province, to the 
west of Scronge ; and, after a wind- 
ing course, falls imo the Jiwnna, 
about six miles to the north of 
Calpee. 

SINDE SAGoR.—A district in the 
Scik territories, in the province of 
Lahore, situated principally between 
the 3ist and 32d degrees of north 
latitude, it is bounded on three 
sides—by the Indus, the Rayey, and 
the Jhylum; and, on the north, by 
the niountains of Jond. By! Abul 
Fazel, in 1582, it is described as 
follows: 

“ Sirear Sindh Sagor, containg 42 
mahals ; measnrement,},409,979 bec- 
gahs; revenue, 51,912,201 dams. 
Seyurghal 4,680 dams. ‘This sirear 
furmshes 8,553 cavalry, and 69,700 
infantry.” 

Sinde Singh is the term by which 
the inhabitants of the districts un- 
der the Sciks, bordering on the In- 
dus, are known; and Nakai Singh 
is the name given to the Sciks who 
reside in the provinee of Mooltan. 
With the leaders of the Seiks of 
these provinecs, the extent of their 
possessions, or the climate and pro- 
ductions of the country under their 
rule, we are little acquainted. Those 
in Mooltan, as well as those settled 
along the banks of the Jhyluin, are 
said to be constantly engaged in pre- 
datory warfare, cither with the of- 
ficers of the Atghan government, or 
other Mahonnnedan chiefs, who 
have jaghires in this neighbourhood, 
(Six J. Malcolm, Abul Fazel, Sc.) 

SINDIA.—Sce Oosain, 

Sinpoory.—A town in the terri- 
tories of the Nagpoor Rajah, in the 
provinee of Gundwana, 11 miles S. 
by E. from Ruttanpoor. Lat. 22°, 
7’. N. Long. 82°. 40’. 1s. 

SINDKERA.—A townin the Maha- 
ratta territories, iu the province of 
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Khandesh, 107 miles west from 
Boorhanpoor. Lat. 21°. 11’. N. 
Long. 74°. 40. E. 

Sincsoom,  (Singha-bhuma, the 


Land of Lions ).—A district in the 
provinee of Orissa, situated between 
the 22d and 23d degrees of north 
latitude, and bounded on three sides 
by the districts of Chuta Nagpoor, 
Midnapoor, and Mohurbunge ; and, 
on the south, by that of Kunjenr. 

The zemindars in this and other 
districts tributary to the Maharattas 
on the fronticrs of Midnapoor, and 
beyond the Company’s territories, 
are many of them robbers by pro- 
fession, and kcep robbers in their 
pay. They are under no contronl, 
being themselves magistrates with 
unlimited powers. They used for- 
merly to make depredatory imeur- 
sions into the British tervitories. 

Sincpoom.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Orissa, distriet of Sing- 
boom, possessed by zemindars, who 
occasionally pay tribute io the Nag- 
poor Maharattas. Lat. 22°. 37’. N. 
Long. 85°. 53’. E. 

SIncEPpooRUM.—A town possussed 
by independent chiefs, in the pro- 
vinee of Orissa, 50 miles KE. by S. 
from Bustar. Lat. 19°. 35’. N. Long. 
83°, 24’, E. 

SINGHEA.—A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Hajypoor, si- 
tuated on the east side of the River 
Gunduck. Lat. 25°. 52’. N. Long. 
85°, 15’. BE. 

Near to Singhea is the site of an 
ancient city, where a remarkable 
pillar stands; and, two days’ jour- 
ney up the Gunduek River, near a 
place called Kesserah, is a remark- 
able edifice, which appears to have 
been originally a cylinder placed on 
the frustrum of a cone, for the pur- 
pose of being seen at a distance. Both 
the cone and cylinder are of bricks, 
and appear solid throughout. 'The 
following are the dimensions : 

Feet. 
64 
65 


Diameter of the cylindrical part 

Height of the cylinder - - - 
Height of conic frustrum on Q 
which the cylinder is placed - § 
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Diameter of the cone at the 
base > aa 


a 
9 5336 
For what purpose these extraordin- 
ary columns were originally intend- 
ed, it is impossible now to tell. 
( Burrow, &c.) 

SINGHERIConDA.—A_ town in the 
Northern Carnatic, 20 miles south 
from Ongole. Lat. 15°. 14’... Long. 
80°. 2’. E. 

SincrowLa.—A_ district in the 
province of Gundwana, | situated 
about the 24th degree of north lati- 
tude, and bounded on the east by 
the district of Palamow in Bahar. 

The Singrowla Rajah’s territory 
begins on the N.W. at a narrow de- 
file on the Bickery Hills, called Bul- 
chant. In this district, between the 
hills, are extensive vallies, but wild 
and uncultivated, and frequently 
covered with forests. A few small 
villages are scattered over the face 
of the country, in the vicinity of 
which some cultivation is seen—but 
the land generally is very desolate. 
Tron is found in abundance, the price 
being from one and a half to two and 
a half rupees per 80 pounds, aecord- 
ing to the quality. In this miserable 
region several Hindco mythological 
excavations and images have been 
discovered ; but of very inferior ex- 
ecution, when compared with those 
of the Deccan or sonth of India. 
Singhrowla is still possessed by ya- 
rious petty independent native chiefs, 
the principal of whom is the Rajah 
of Shawpoor. (Blunt, §e.) 

SINGUMNERE.—A district belong- 
ing to the Maharatta Peshwa, in the 
province of Aumningabad, sitnated 
about the 20th degree cf north lati- 
tude, and estimated to yield a re- 
venue of 10 lacks of rupees per an- 
num. It is a hilly, but fertile dis- 
trict. The chief towns are Smgum- 
nere, Battowal, and Bejapoor. 

SINGUMNERE.—A town in the Ma- 
haratta territories, in the province of 
Aurungabad, district of Singummere, 
of which it is the capital. Lat. 19°. 
46'.N. Long. 74°. 40’. E. 

SINKeL.—A town situated nenr 
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the mouth of the Sinkel River, on 
tlic west coast of Suinatra. Lat. 2°. 
15’, N. Long, 98°. 2%. Ei. 

The principal asticles of export 
from hence are camphor, benzoin, 
wax, and gold. The benzoin catty 
here weighs 56 ounces ayoirdupois, 
and the camphor catty 56 ounces 
troy weight. ‘The imports are iron 
in flat bars, opium, swivel guns, 
muskets, gunpowder, stick lac, long 
cloth, white and blue, salampores 
ditto, small looking glasses with gilt 
frames, kinkobs, carpenters’ touls, 
red and yellow taffaties, currias, and 
Bandana handkerchiels. 

Vessels trading liere should be 
constantly on their guard, and pre- 
pared to repel an attack, The head 
merchants optyshould be suffered to 
come on board, and all armed per- 
sons carefully excluded. (nore, 
§e. §e.) 

SixnTaLsHEEROo.—A town in the 
Northern Carnatic, 50 miles W. N. 
W. from Ongole. Lat. 15°. 44’. N. 
Long. 79°. 18. E. 

Sion.—A small town and fort in 
the Island of Bombay, about nine 
miles from the Presidency, at the op- 
posite extremity of the island. 

Fort Sion is placed on the top of a 
small conical hill, where it commands 
the passage from Bombay to the 
neighbouring Island of Salsette, and 
was of importance while the Maha- 
rattas possessed that island. At the 
foot of the little hill of Sion is the 
causeway, or vellard, built by Mr. 
Dunean, across a small arm of the 
sea which separated the two islands. 
It is well constructed of stone, aud 
has a drawbridge in the centre. It 
is too narrow for carriages to puss in 
bad weather, but it is of great ad- 
vantage to the gardeners and farmers 
who carry the daily supplies of pre- 
visions td Bombay. This causeway 
was begun in 1797, and finished in 
1805, at an expeuse of 50,475 ru- 
pees. (AL. Graham, &c.) 

SinGoosan.—A district inthe pro- 
vince of Gundwana, situated ebout 
the 23d degree of north latitude, and 
xt Whe eastern extremity adjoiuing 
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the district of Palamow in Bahar, 
notwithstanding which proximity but 
little is known respecting it. Sir- 
goojah is intersected by the Hatsvo, 
which is the principal river, aud pos- 
sessed by many petty native chicfs, 
over Whom the Nagpoor Rajah claims 
asnperiority, aud from who le oc- 
casionally exacts a tribute. 

SIRGOOJAH.— A. town in the pro- 
vinve of Gundwana, district of Sir- 
goojah, of whieh it is the capital, 
and situated about 12 miles from the 
southern frontier of Palainow. Lat. 
23°. 5. N. Loug. S3°aao’. 1. 

Sinmiyxp, GSerhind).—A large dis- 
trict in the province of Delhi, of 
Which it oceupies the north-western 
quarter, and situated between the 
30th and Sist degrees of north lati- 
tude. By Abn] Mazel, in 1582, it is 
described as follows : 

“ Sirear Sivhind, containing 3: 
mahals, measurenicht 7,729,466 bee- 
gahs; revenue 160,790,594 dams. 
Seyurghal 11,697,330 dams, This 
sircar turnishes 9225 cavalry, and 
55,700 infantry.” 

‘The portion of this district which 
borders on Hansy Hissar and Car- 
naul is extremely barren, being co- 
vered with low wood, and in many 
places almost destitute of water. 
About A. D. 1357, Feroze HI. cut 
several canals from the Jumua aud 
the Sutuleje, in order to fertilize this 
naturally arid country; aud afterwards 
built a fort at Sirhind, but both the 
fort and canals have long becn in 
ruins. ‘Che city of Sirhind was for- 
merly the capital of this territory, 
but it is now a scene of. desolation, 
and has probably never recovered 
the dreadial ravages of the Seik 
Bairaggee Banda about 1707, who 
is stated not only to have destroyed 
the miusques, but to have levelled 
its palaces and public buildings to 
the ground. Patiala is iow the 
largest and most flourishing town in 
this province, and uext to it is Tah- 
nesir (Thanesur), which is still held 
iu high religions veneration by the 
Findocs, as is also the River Serss- 
wati, which flows through the country. 
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At present the greatest part of this 
district is possessed by the Malawa 
Singh class of Seiks. In March, 
1809, Rajah Ranject Singh, the Seik 
chicf of Lahore, gave up the forts 
he had occupied on the left bank of 
the Sutuleje to the British govern- 
ment, which restored thei to their 
former owners. (Sir J. Malcolm, 
ilth Register, §e.) 

SinHIND.—A town in the province 
of Deihi, the capital of a district of 
the same name, and 155 miles N. N. 
W. from Delhi city. Lat. 36°. 40’. 
N. Long. 75°. &5/. E. 

This place was very flourisbing in 
the time of Abul Fazel, who de- 
senbes it as a famous city, contain- 
ing the delightful gardens of Hafez 
Rehneh, but it now exhibits only a 
shapeless mass of extensive ruins. 
In the neighbourheod are numcrous 
mlango groyes, and also some excel- 
lent tanks of water. Between this 
place and Delhi are extensive plains 
containing the towns of Panniput 
and Carnaul, and renowicd as the 
scene of great battles, both in an- 
eient and modem times. Whether 
Delhi, Agra, or Kanoge, were the 
capital, this was the route from Per- 
sia and Tartary, by which the con- 
querors of Hindostan advanced. Sir- 
hind, at present, belongs to a Seik 
chief, nained Bingh Singh. (11th 
Register, Rennel, Sc.) 

SIRINAGUR, (Srinagara).—A town 
in the province of Allahabad, district 
of Bundelennd, 12 miles N,N. E. 
from Chatterpoor. Lat. 25°. 6’. N. 
Long. 79°. 55’. E. 

Sirsey, (Sivas ).—A small town 
in the province of Bahar, district of 
Bahar, 25 miles I. 8. E. from Patna. 
Lat. 25°, 22’. N. Long. 85°. 35’. E. 

SITTIVACCA, (or Svénague).— A 
small town in the Island of Ceylon, 
and noted for being the chief theatre 
ot intercourse, both friendly and 
hostile, between the Candians and 
their European neighbours. Lat. 
7°. 2. N. Long: 80°13 ae, 

Sitivacca is the last station be- 
longing to the British in this quar- 
ter, and is separated from the King 
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of Candy’s country only by a Jarge 
branch of the Malivaddy River, 
Which winds around here, and is 
joined by a branch of the Maliva- 
gonga, a little way further down. 
On the suminit ofa bill stood a large 
range of buildings defended by an 
entrenchment, formcrly occupied by 
the Dutch, but now in ruins. To- 
wards the interior are high hills, co- 
vered with thick forests and jungle. 
(Percival, §c.) 

Sivana SamupRa.—Anisland form- 
ed by the River Cavery, in the pro- 
vince of North Coimbetoor, about 
nine miles in length, by one in 
breadth, and remarkable tor au un- 
commonly grand cataract. 

There is here the ruins of a bridge 
across the Cavery, communicating 
with the island, which is formed of 
large columns of black granite, cach 
about two feet in diameter, and 20 
feet in length. ‘This magnificent 
work was formerly 8300 yards in 
length, but is now nearly destroyed. 
Directly opposite was the southern 
gate of a wall that surrounded the 
city, to which there was a flight of 
steps. The interior is now a jungle 
of long grass, with many banyan 
trees of great size, and the principal 
street may still be traced, extending 
from north to south about one mile 
in length. There are also the ruims 
of many Hindoo temples, great and 
small, and much sculpture of various 
sorts. In one apartment there # a 
statue of Vishnu, seven feet long, 1 
the best style of Indian carving. ‘The 
figure is thick, with a pyramidical 
cap, the eyes closed, and seven co- 
bra capella snakes forming a canopy 
over his head. ‘The apartments are 
small and dark, and must be exa- 
iniued with torches, the principal 
statue being in the remotest cham- 
ber. ‘ 

The nearest station to the cataract 
is distant about a mile from the 
northern gateway. The fall is about 
150 feet ; but unless in the rainy sea- 
son the body of water is not sufft- 
cient to make it impressive, and the 
descent is interrnpted by numerous 
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projecting rocks; during the height 
of the rains it must be an imposing 
spectacle. The surrounding scenery 
is wild, aad the vicinity exdibits 
marks of impetuosity of the torrent. 
The island is in general rocky, and 
the land, althongh fit for dry grains, 
is but litile cultivated. Three miles 
from the upper end of the island, at 
Birra Chuki, is another watertull. 
(Salt, F. Buchanan, &¢.) 

SoaGHuNn.—A town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Mualwah, 60 miles west from Oojain. 
Lat, 23°, 12. N. Long. 74°. 50/. BE. 

Soane River, (Sona, Golden).— 
The rivers Soane and Nerbudda have 
their sources in the table land of 
Omercuntuc, in the province of 
Gundwana. Lat. 22° 53’. N. Long. 
82°. 15’. E. The Soane rises on the 
cast side, and flows through Pinda- 
rah, where, being joined by nume- 
rous other streams from the N. £. 
side of this mountainous territory, it 
proceeds in a northerly direction 
through Sohagepoor and Bogale- 
cund, whence turning to the east- 
ward pursues its course to the Gan- 
ges, which it joins in the province 
of Bahar, after having performed a 
Winding conrse of abont 500 miles. 
Near its origin this river is said to 
be designated by the natives the So- 
nabudda, to distinguish it from the 
Nerbuddah, by which, conjointly 
with the Ganges, the southern part 
of Hindostan is insulated. (Blunt, 
Rennel, Sc.) 

Soank, (Sanhia, Shelly).—'This 
small river has its source in the pro- 
vinee of Bahar, district of Cluta 
Nagpoor, from whence it flows ina 
southerly direction, and is after- 
wards joined by the small River 
Borkee, when their united streams 
receive the name of the Braminy 
Naddy River. 

SoperRsAH.—A town in the Seik 
territories, in the province of La- 
hore, situated on the east side of the 
Chinanb, 48 miles N.N. W. from 
the city of Lahore. Lat. 32° 27’, 
N. Long. 73°. 80’. E. 

SonaGEeroor.—A small district in 
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the province of Gundwana, situated 
principally between the 23d and 
24th degrees of north latitude. 

In ancient times this territory 
composed part of the Hindoo state 
of Gurrah, but duwrirg the reign of 
Aurengzebe it was fonnally annexed 
to the sonbah of Allahabad, although 
but nominally subjected to the Mo- 
gul empire. It is a barren, moun- 
tamous, nupreductive country, and 
possessed by a variety of savage na- 
tive chiefs, from whom the Rajah of 
Nagpeor occasionally extorts a tri- 
Dute. 

SouaGePpoor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, district of So- 
hagepoor, of which it is the capital, 
situated 80 miles 5. by E. from Re- 
wah. Lat. 23° 26'.N. Long. 81° 
45’, Li. 

Sonavut.—A town in the province 
of Allahabad, district of Buindel- 
eund, 35 miles 8. 1. from Cuallinger. 
Lat. 24°. 40’. N. Long. 80° 52’. E. 

SoHNPoor.—A town possessed by 
independent native chicfs, in the 
province of Gundwana, situated on 
the south side of the Mahanuddy 
River, 127 miles S. I. from Rattun- 
poor. Lat. 20° 47’. N. Long. 83° 
435’. E. 

SoLon [FsLte.—An island in the 
Eastern Seas, separated from the 
Island of Floris, or Ende, by the 
Straits of Floris. In length it inay 
be estimated at 30 miles, by 15 the 
average breadth. 

SomALrer.—A town in the Ni- 
zam’s territorics, in the provinee of 
Nandere, 52 miles N. N. E. from 
the town of Nandere. Lat. 19°. 49”. 
N. Long. 75°. EK. 

SoMMEE.—A town in the province 
of Gujrat, district of Werrear, si- 
tuated to the S. EB. ot Rahdunpoor. 

This is a large place surrounded 
by a wall, which is, in many parts, 
falling to pieces. In the interior, 
although the honses consist geucrally 
of an upper floor, they make a very 
wretched appearance. Sommee 
stands in a swamp, is surrounded 
by numerous pnddles, and in the 
rainy season is almost ander water. 
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To the N. W. is a plain, destitute of 
wood, bnt partly cultivated? and 
abounding with antclopes. 

This town belongs to the Nabob 
of Rahdunpoor, named Ghazi ud 
Deen Khan, who, in 1809, was 70 
years of age. He usually keeps his 
court at this place, his eldest sou re- 
siding at Rahdunpoor. (JZacmurdo, 
§e. §¢.) : 

Sompre.—A town in the province 
of Cashmere, situated on the east 
side of the Jhylum River. Lat. 34°. 
17’, N. Long. 73°. 25’. E31 

SonEHUT.—A small town and 
mud fort in the provinee of Gund- 
wana. Lat. 28°. 33.,.N. Long. 82°. 
33’. I. This is the capital of the 
Corair Rajah, whose territory in the 
maps is called the country of tlic 
Rajah Chohans, 

Soncuur, (Sonaghar).—A village 
in the Gujrat Peninsula, situated in 
a wild country about 25 miles N. W. 
from Wankancer. 

On a hill adjacent to this place is 
an ancient Hindoo temple, dedicat- 
ed to the sun, on the cornices and 
sides of which are representations of 
battles carved on marble slabs, in a 
style much superior to modem Hin- 
doo sculpture. ‘The hill on which it 
stands appears to have been formerly 
fortified, and the remains of houses 
executed in the same style are still 
visible. 

The entrance of this temple leads 
up a fight of steps to a veranda six 
deet wide, which encompasses the 
whole building, and contains also 
marble slabs and images. Over 
these steps is a lofty portico, which 
apparently has been designed for an 
orchestra. Over the body of the 
pagoda are two beautiful domes, and 
a third covers the saercd spet, or 
place of worship. In this sanctnm 
there is a male figure about three 
feet high, with uplifted hands, each 
holding an image of the sun. The 
forchcad is clevated, and the hair 
fancifully dressed; and, on different 
sides, are two smaller idols of the 
same hind. 

A contiguous building encloses a 
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figure of Bhavani standing on an 
animal resembling a tortoise, and 
encircled by female aitendants, the 
Whole having the appearance of con- 
siderable antiquity; but there is no 
inscription to lead to a knowledge of 
the date or history of this edifice, 
which is, however, mentioned in the 
Hindoo records of the Gujrat Pe- 
ninsula, so remote as tlie time of 
Ray Laka, who reigned above 900 
years back. ‘The pallias, or funeral 
monuments, in the vicinity, are much 
defaced, some of them are legible 
so far back as 165 years ago. ‘The 
situation of this pagoda is retired 
and romantic, and it is distinguished 
in the country by the name of Soorjee 
Dewul, or the temple of the sun. 
(Macnurdo, Sc.) 

Sooteo Istes, (Sulu).—A chain of 
islands, above 60 in number, ex- 
tending from the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of Borneo to the western 
extremity of Magindanao, and coim- 
prehended between the fourth and 
seventh degrees of north latitude. 
The Island of Sooloo, from which 
the Archipelago is named, is situated 
about latitude 6°. N. Long. 121°. E. 
and may be estimated at 40 miles in 
length, by seven the average breadth. 
Viewed from the sea it presents a 
fine prospect, superior to the gene- 
rality of Malay couutrics. The hills 
not being very high do not stop the 
clonds; it has not, therefore, any 
regular rainy season like the larger 
islands, but most rain falls during 
the S. W. monsoo:. Much rain also 
falls at the change of the monsoons, 
especially the autumnal; but there 
are no storms during these changes, 
and very scldom at any other time. 
There aye several good liarbours 
among these islands, particularly at 
Bewabewa, ‘l'avitave, ‘Fappool, Se- 
cassee, between Boobovan and 'Tap- 
peantana, south of Basselan. The 
harbour before Bewan, the Sooloo 
capital, is not good, except during 
the S. W. mousoou. 

The Island of Sooloo being small 
and populons, considerable atiention 
is paid to agriculture. "Phe injia- 
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bitauts plant rice, but the crop is 
not to be depended upon, on ae- 
count of the nucertainty of rain ; for 
which reason they also eultivate 
many roots, such as the Spanish aud 
sweet potatoe, the St. Helena yam, 
wand the China yam, both red and 
white. The rice consumed is mostly 
imported Irom Magindanae. ‘There 
are a great varicty of fine tropical 
fruits, such as oranges, jacks, duri- 
ans, custard apples, maugoes, man- 
gostecus, rambosteens, aid many 
vthers. The Sooloos having mueh 
intercourse with China, and many 
Chinese settled among them, they 
have learned the art of engrafting 
and improving their fruits. 

The breed of horses is tolerably 
good, aud Captain Forrest asserts, 
wild elephants are found in the in- 
terior, Which appears extraordinary, 
considering that the island is both 
small and populous. Spotted deer, 
goats, and black cattle, are plenty; 
but the natives seldom milk the 
cows, They have few sheep, and 
what they have are imported; but 
wild hogs abound, and do much 
mischiel From the nature of its 
situation, beyond the violence of the 
monsoons, this island cijoys a per- 
petnal suminer; but the interior is 
cool, especially under the shade of 
the teak trees, which are here mn- 
merous. 

Jn remote times, on account of 
its sitnation between Magindanao 
and Borneo, Sooloo was the great 
mart of all the Mahommedan states 
in this quarter of the Eastern Sea. 
The Portuguese do not appear ever 
tu have colonized or conquered these 
islands, but they visited then Ire- 
quently. While the trade with Ja- 
pan was open, two or three ships 
came from thence annually, bringing 
silver, amber, silks, chests, cabinets, 
and other curiositics made of tra- 
grant woods, besides great quan- 
tifies of silks and poreelain from 
China. Sooloo was then also visited 
by vessels from Java, Sumatra, Cey- 
lon, and the Coast of Coremaidel 
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with valuable cargoes. 
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At present, two Chinese junks 
usually arrive annually from Amoy, 
loaded with brass salvers, irom in 
small picces, sugareandy, raw silk, 
black uankinx, white, strong linen, 
kangans, iron pans, china ware, 
lowered silks, tea, cutlery, hard- 
ware, brass wire, gongs, beads, and 
fireworks, In return they export 
priucipally to China, biche de mar, 
black and white, wax, pearl oyster 
shells, bird-nests, and tortoise-shell. 
Besides these, they take a sca-weed 
named agal agal, used as a gum or 
glue, carooangoil, clove bark, black- 
wood, rattaus, sago, various barks 
for dying, cassia, pepper, native 
camphor, sandal wood, curious 
shells for grottos, pearls, and spices. 

The pearl fishery is both a source 
of wealth to the inhabitants of Soo- 
loo, and a nursery fur mariners to 
equip their prows when wanted. 
‘Their cradges for the pearl oyster 
are generally made of bamboo very 
light, aud are sunk with a stone. 
The nobles claim the large pearls, 
which are afterwards purchased by 
the Chinese. ‘The Sooloos get most 
of their sago, and many other ar- 
ticles, which they dispose of to the 
Chinese, from the Tedong people on 
the north-east coast of Bornev, such 
as biche de mar, couries, tortoise- 
shell, &c. and in order wholly to en- 
gross the profit, they endeavour to 
prevent the Tedong people from 
trading with any nation bnt their 
own. With Klugindanao a consi- 
derable trade is carricd ou, from 
whence the Soolous reecive rice 
cleaned and in the husk, for which 
they usually pay with Chinese goods. 
At this island are also seen muny 
Boadjoo fishermen, who speak a lan- 
guage differcut from that of the Soo- 
loos. The Buggesses also trade 
with these islands, and chiefly bring 
colton manufactures from Celebes. 
"Phe Sultan of Sooloo, like other Ma- 
lay chiels, is the principal merchaut 
in his dominions. 

The sovereignty of Sooloo Isle is 
hereditary, and the government a 
mixture of the feudal and aristo- 
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scratical; the power of the sultan 
heing much controuled, and fre- 
quently counterpoised by that of the 
nobles. ‘Phe chief offices are also 
hereditary. ‘The Bajah Laut (lord 
of the sea) is high admiral. ‘The 
datoos, or nobles, are described as 
exercismg a most oppressive au- 
thority over the people. ‘There are 
many towns on the sea coast ; in the 
interior they are chiefly straggling 
huts, but there are no horaloras, or 
aborigines. ‘There is a law both at 
Magindanao and Sooloo, that no 
Chinese ean be made a slave; but 
slaves of all other elasses are ex- 
tremely numerous. The Sooloos 
seldom go in their own vessels to 
foreign parts, except on predatory 
excnrsions to make slaves among 
the Philippines. They are not much 
accustomed to the use of fire-arins, 
but depend on the lance, sword, and 
dagger, at the use of whieh they 
are very dextcrous; and, being of a 
martial disposition, at an early pe- 
riod they had subdued not only all 
the adjacent small isles, but a great 
part of the coast of Borneo. They 
have the’ character of being san- 
guinary and treacherous, on which 
aceount their alitance has frequently 
proved much inore dangerous than 
their open hostility. 

The Sooloos have reached a more 
advaneed stage of civilization than 
the Magindanese have yet attained. 
hey are fond of music, and have 
Philippine slaves who play on the 
violin. In 1778 Captain Forrest 
saw the sultan danee a minuct with 
his niece, and the dattoos, or no- 
bles go down a country danee; but 
the latter he thought performed 
very ill, on aceount of their heavy 
slippers. ‘The men gencrally go 
dressed in white waistcoats buttoned 
down to the waist, and white 
breeches. The ladies wear a fine 
white waistcoat fitted close, and a 
petticoat over drawers which reach 
to the knee. They are not kept 
strictly coufimed here as in most 
Mahominedan conntries, but al- 
lowed to go abroad as in Enrope, 
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Tn their families are many Philippine 
and some Spanish slaves, whom they 
purehase from the Ilanos and Ma- 
gindanese cruisers, and frequently 
use extremely ernelly, having com- 
plete power of lite and death. 
Among this people murder for the 
most frivolous dispute is scarcely 
held a crime. The only vir ue they 
boast of is conrage, and to this ‘aeir 
claim appears mere than dauuitiel; 
honesty, industry, or hospitadity, are 
qualities entirely foreign to tbeir 
nature. 

The Seoloo language is a very 
mixed dialect, but is derived mostly 
from the Malay, the Javanese, and 
the Tagala. ‘They have adopted the 
Malay character, and have a few 
books in that Janguage, with which 
they are chiclly supplied by the Bug- 
gesses. There are some who have 
a smattering of Arabic; but a great 
proportion of even the highest in 
rank eannot write. They pretend to 
have records regarding the diseovery 
of the macnet and the art of manu- 
facturing gunpowder; but they are 
probably indebted for both to the 
Chinese: they are, however, very 
good practical navigators. The Soo- 
loos are of the Soonce Mahommedan 
sect; but their zeal for that faith, or 
attention to its ordinanees, arc feeble 
and capricious. Their places of wor- 
ship are mean, and destitute of all 
decoration, internal or external. 
They very rarely perform the pil- 
grimage to Meeca; but they retain 
an inveterate hatred to the Spani- 
ards, and to their religion. Although 
the Mahommedan persuasion be 
that of the government, the most 
numerous portion of its subjeets are 
aborigines, known by the designa- 
tions of horaforas, or idaan, the 
nature of whose religion is still un- 
known, In 1773 the calipha, or 
high priest of Sooloo, was a ‘Turk, 
who had travelled much in Europe. 

The Sovloos have a tradition, that 
their island once formed part of an 
ancient Bornean empire, founded by 
the Chinese; but the Magindanese 
assert, that the Sooloos were for- 
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merly subject to them. From the 
time the Spanish colonies were 
planted in the Philippines, to the 
agian day, an unceasing warfare 
tas subsisted with the Sooloos, in 
which the latter have had generally 
the advantage, although they veca- 
sionally sustained reverses. — Prior 
to 1746 the Spaniards attacked them 
with a powertul fleet of 30 ships, and 
obtained possession of Bewan, the 
¢apital of Sooloo, where the remains 
of Spanish buildings are still to be 
seen; but the Spaniards were ulti- 
matcly compelled to withdraw their 
troops. In 1775 the Sooloas attacked 
a scttlement formed by the East In- 
dia Company on the Island of Ba- 
lambangan at a creat expense, and 
drove the settlers on board their 
vessels. In that year the reigning 
sultan’s name was Israel, the son of 
Sultan Amecr ul Momeneen, ‘This 
monarch had received his edueation 
at Manilla, where he and his father 
were long held in captivity, until re- 
leased at the capture of that city by 
the British in 1762. The sultans of 
Sooloo haye more than onec sent an 
ambassador to Pehin. In 1800 the 
Sooloos treachcrously assassinated 
the eaptain of a conntry ship aud 
his boat’s crew; after which they 
attempted to earry the ship by 
boarding, but were repulsed. In the 
course of the same year they were 
repeatedly visited by other trading 
vessels; such aecidents, among the 
Malay states, not being considered 
as in the slightest degree disturbing 
the harmony of commercial rela- 
tions. (Forrest, Dalrymple, Leyden, 
Asiatic Registers, Sc.) 

Soonpa, (or Sudha).—A small dis- 
trict in the south of India, situated 
above the Western Ghauts, but com- 
prehended in the British division of 
North Canara. The town of Soonda, 
or rather its ruins, are in Lat, 149.34’ 
N. Long. 74°. 58’. E. 

In the western part of this district 
the garden cultivation is the chief 
object of the fariners, and they raise 
promiseuously betel nut, black pep- 
per, betel leat, cardamoms, and 
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plantains. The garden peppers of 
Soonda and Bedunore are equal in 
valuc, and are better than what 
grows spontancously in the propor- 
tion of ten to nine. ‘Towards the 
east side of Soouda the great objeet 
of agrienlture is nee. ‘Phe rains in 
this quarter are not so heavy as fur- 
ther west; but they are sufficient to 
ripen a crop of rice that requires six 
mouths fur that purpose. Sugar- 
canes in sinall quantities are also 
raised on the rice grounds, The 
cattle of Soonda are of a larger 
breed than those of Conean or [baiga; 
but they are greatly inferior to the 
breed found further to the eastward. 
Throughout the forests tigers and 
wild baffaloes are very numerous, 
but there are no elephants, 

Doring the sway of its native ra- 
jahs the eountry is said to have been 
cultivaicd, aud the town of Svonda 
large, comprehending, aecording tu 
native aeeounts, three miles within 
the walls each way, and fully oceu-. 
pied by houses. ‘The country having 
been repeatedly the seat of war be- 
tween Hyder and the Maharattas, 
has been greatly devastated, and the 
houses in the town reduced to less 
than 100. When Hyder acquired 
possession of it, it was said to con- 
tain 10,000. ‘The outermost wall of 
Soouda was estimated by the natives 
to have been 48 miles in cireuin- 
ference; and there were formerly 
three lines of fortifications round the 
town. Within the two spaces sur- 
rounded by the outer lines, the 
houses were scattered in small 
clumps, with gardens between them ; 
but the whole country is now very 
thinly inhabited. 

All the arable land in Ssonda is 
considered the property of govern- 
meut; but the value of an estate is 
fixed, aud so long as @ tenant pays 
his rent, it is not customary to turn 
him or his heirs ont of their pos- 
sessions. All the villages extending 
along the Maharatta frontier belongs 
to government; but they are in a 
very desolate condition, Imody Se- 
dasiva Majab, the last prince of 
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Soonda, was expelled by Hyder in 
1763, when he took refuge at Goa, 
where he surrendered to the Portu- 
gunese the whole of his territory be- 
low the Ghauts for a stipulated pen- 
sion. In 1799 the Soonda district 
was transferred to the East India 
Company, and with them it remains, 
(F. Buchanan, Wilks, Sth Report, 
ge. §c.) : 

Soonpia.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Sinde, situated on the 
banks of the Indus, on the route 
from Tatta to Hyderabad. Lat. 24°. 
58’. N. 

The banks of the river are here 
low and swampy, and the depth of 
water is abont four fathoms. One 
mile N.N.E. from Soonda, the Coo- 
perah Hills approach the western 
bank of the Indus, which winds with 
2 serpentine course, and washes 


their bases for about two milesin ex-" 


tent. (Maxfield, $c.) 

Sooncur.— A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, 39 miles E. by S. 
from Surat. Lat.21°.8’.N. Long. 
73°. Seek. 

SoonERGONG, (Swerna grama).— 
A town in the province of Bengal, 
sitnated on one of the branches of 
the Brahmapootra, about 13 miles to 
the S. E. of Dacca. Lat. 23°. 39’, 
N. Long. 90°. 45’. E. 

This was once a large city, the 
provincial capital of the castern di- 
vision of Bengal, before Dacea was 
in existence, but it is now dwindled 
toa village. The name appears to 
have been ancicntly that of a re- 
gion. Abnl Fazel deseribes it as 
famous for the manufacture of a 
beautiful cloth, called cassah (cos- 
saes), aud the fabrics it still produces 
justify its ancient renown. 

A. D. 1279, the Emperor Balin, 
when in pursuit of Toghril, the re- 
bel governor of Bengal, arrived at 
this placc, where he was compli- 
mented by Dhing Raj, the chicf of 
the surrounding country. Vakher 
ud Deen, the first independent mo- 
narch of Bengal, fixed his residence 
at Soonergoong, A. D. 1340. (Ren- 
nel, Stewart, Abul Fazel, Sc.) 
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SooxeL.—A town in the Maha- 
ratta territorics, in the province of 
Mahwah, 60 miles S. by E. fron 
Kootah. Lat. 24°. 21. N. Long. 
76°eo. Ls. 

This is a place of considerable ex- 
tent, and of a square form, having 
two broad streets that cross cack 
other at right angles in the middle of 
the town. (Hunter, Se.) 

Soonput, (Sanapat), — A small 
town in the province of Delhi, 26 
miles N. W.from the city of Delhi. 
Lat. 29°. N. Long. 76°. 53’. E. 

The comrtry adjacent to this town 
formerly derived great benefft from 
the canal due by Ali Merdan Khan, 
but it is now in a barren and deso- 
late state. North of this city is a 
mausoleum erected by Khizzer Khan, 
a Patan nobleman, -descended from 
the family of Shere Shah. (G@. Tho- 
mas, &¢.) 

. Soopoor.—A town in the Rajpoot 
territories, in the province of Aj- 
meer, 65 miles N. E. from Kotah. 
Lat. 25°, 43’.N. Long. 76°. 45’. EB. 
This is the capital of a small prin- 
Cipality subject to Jyenagur, and 
now possessed by a relation of the 
Jyenagur Rajah’s. 

Sooropoor, (Swapnra).—A town 
in the Nizam’s territories, in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, sitnatel on the 
north side of the Krishna River, 130 
miles S. W. from Hyderabad... Lat. 
167 15’. N. Long. 77° Ae 

Soory.—A town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Birbhoom, 50 
miles S. W. from Moorshedabad, 
Lat. 23°, 54’. N. Long. 879732’. E. 

Soorootoo Iste.—A small island 
in the Eastern Seas, about 15 miles 
in circnmferenee, situated off the 
west coast of Borneo. Lat. 1°. 43’. 
S. Long. 108°. 40’. E. , 

This island lies W.S. W. frém 
Carimatia, and between them there 
is a suiicient passage which a ship 
might run throngh, if compelled by 
necessity. Wood and water are to 
be had on the west side of Soorootoo, 
and also plenty of stock, such as 
fowls and bulfaloes. (Elmore, §¢.) 

Soosoo, — A small town on the 
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west coast of Sumatra. Lat.3° 45. 
N. Long. 979, 104. B. At this place 
pepper is sometimes to be had in 
exchange for gold dust, the Aehecn 
cold dust being reckoned the best. 
In Soosoo Bay there is much fon! 
ground, with a rocky bottom. 

_ Soosneer.—A town of consider- 
able size in the province of Mahwah, 
57 miles N. N. i, fron Oojain, Lat. 
23°. 55’. N. Long. 76° 10’. EK. Tn 
this neighbourhood the soil is of a 
rusty icon colonr, asd but little eul- 
tivated. 

SoosooHoonan, (Susuhunang’). — 
A district in the Island of Java, the 
ruler of which is dignified by the 
Dutch, who were always remark- 
ably liberal in bestowing titles, with 
the appellation of Empcror of Java ; 
among his own subjects he is named 
Ratu Agong and Susuhunang. Kir- 
ripan, or Soerccarta (Suryakarta), 
his eapital, is situated two days in- 
jand from Samarang, and in the ad- 
jacent country are forests of teak, 
and other valuable wood. 

The era of Javanese history, of 
which the chronology is tolerably 
well ascertained, goes as far as G00 
years back. ‘The present Svosoo- 
hoonan, who passes for the lineal 
descendant of the first monarch, 1s 
the 56th human birth who has sat on 
the throne. Prior to the reign of 
this dynasty was that of their deva- 
tas, or demigods, among whom are 
reckoned the patriarch Adam and 
his son Seth; in the same list with 
whom are found the Hindoo triad 
Brahma, Vishun, and Nlahadeva. 
Following these are certain perso: 
wh ve may conjecture to hav 
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far as the Molnccas. ‘They became 
known to Muropeans only in the de- 
eline of their power, and sullercd 
greatly by the encroachments of the 
Datch. About the middle of the 
17th century, in conseqnence of the 
rebellion of Manco Boeni, a prince 
of the blood, the snsuhunang tonnd 
himself so much embarrassed, that 
he made a cession of his country to 
the Dutch Vast India Company, 
who restored half to him as their 
vassal, aud bestowed the other half 
on Mauco Boeni, the person who 
had rebelled against him, on the 
like condition. Prior to 1740 this 
sovercign was still proprietor of all 
the territory to the cast of Cheribon; 
but his dominions, i consequeice 
of a war with the Dutch, were again 
further cnrtailed, The dynasty, how- 
ever, still continues to exist and 

‘reign, as, ia December, 1813, So- 
erecarta, his capital, was visited by 
Mr. Raffles, the British governor of 
Java, who met with aiost gracious 
reception; the description of which, 
and of the subsequent entertain- 
nents, indieate a more eansiderable 
degree of eivihzation than could 
have been expected in the centre of 
Java, and a great adoption of Eu- 
ropean manners and customs. (Sta- 
vorinus, Edinburgh Review, Leyden, 
ge. &e.) 

Sooty.—A_ town in the province 
of Bengal, district: of Ranjeshy. 
Lat. 24°. 267, N. Long. 88°, 2° 1. 

Tn 1757, when Scraje nd Dowlah 
apprehended an attack from the 
English, and believing that their 
ships of war could proceed up the 
veastern branch of the Ganges to the 


been deities worshipped by the Ja+wnorthern point of the Cossimbazar 


vanese, before the introdnetion of 
either the Hindoo or Mahommedan 
réligions. 

Previous to the propagation of the 
Mahommedan religion, this pcople 
were brave and enterprising; and, 
about the year 1400, besides pos- 
sessing a.great portion of Java, their 
power was supreme in the Mastern 
Seas, and their conquests extended 
ta Sumatra, Borneo, and even as 
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Tsland, and from thenee down the 
Bhagirathi to Moorshedahad, he 
eamnnanded immense piles to be 
driven into the river at Sooty, by 
which it has been rendered not na- 
vigable fér any construction larger 
than boats, and even for these dm- 
ing only a part of the year. Here 
an action was fought im 1763, be- 
tween the British troops and those 
of Meer Cussim, in which the latter 
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was defeated. (Stewart, Seid Gho- 
faum Hossein, &c-) 

SopinG, (Sofin).—A principality in 
Celebes, anciently one of the most 
powerful on the island. It extends 
partly aloug the western shore of the 
bays of Boniand Tolo; to the north 
it is bounded by a great lake, and 
on the south it borders on Lamoeroe. 
Its chief production is -rice, and, 
like most of the states of Celebes, it 
appears to be as frequently subject 
to female as to male sovercigns, 
which is remarkable in a country 
professing to follow the Mahommed- 
an faith. ‘The natives of Soping 
are reckoned very brave m war, and 
the policy of the Dutch, which is to 
sow dissension among the petty 
states, occasions their having a 
great deal of practice. In 1775 So- 
ping is described as an independent 
state in alliance with the Dutch, but 
governed by its own king. (Stavo- 
rinus, §¢.) 

Sopra River, (Sipra)-—This ri- 
ver has its source among the Vind- 


hya mountains in the province of” 


Malwah, from whence it flows ina 
northerly direction, until it joms the 


Gilly Sinde River. ‘Their united 
streams afterwards fall into the 
Chumbul. 


Sorut.—A district in the Gujrat 
Peninsula, situated about the 22d 
degree of north latitude. By Abul 
Fazcl, in 1582, it is desenbed as 
follows: 

“ Sircar Soret, containing 73 ma- 
hals, out of which number 13 are on 
account of port duties; revenue 
63,437,366 dams.” wer 


$ 
When the Ayeen Acberry wag 
compiled, Sorut appears to have 


comprehended a great proportion 0 
the Gujrat Peninsula, the prior name 
of which was Cottiwar, or Cattivad. 

Souranuaya—-A Dntch settle- 
ment on the north-castern coast of 
Java, and the capital of a govern- 
ment subordinate to that of Java. 
Hemi. 772, TY 

‘This place is situated on the banks 
of a river one and a half miles trom 
the sea shore. It is navigable up to 
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the town for vessels of 100 tons bur- 
then, and one side of the bank is 
made convenient for tracking. The 
environs and the banks of the river 
contain many villages, inhabited by 
two-thirds Javanese and Malays, and 
the remainder Chinese. The conn- 
try around Sonrabhaya is very fertile, 
and shaded by thickets of bamboos, 
bananas, and other shrubs. ‘The 
land is flat, and the soil so light, that 
it can be plonghed with a siugle but- 
taloc; and there is here a breed of 
horses, which, though small, are 
strong and handsome. The Dutch 
garrison is quartered in a brick fort, 
containing a small arsenal on the 
right bank of the river, on which 
side dwell the governor and most of 
the officers. ‘This place is the depot 
for the quotas of troops which the 
chiefs of Madura and Samanap are 
obliged to furnish to the Dutch East 
Company. §=4,..°. ° 

*. Lhere’ are hese several, building 
yards for vessels not drawing more 
than 10 or 12 feet water, which are 
afierwards sold to the petty princes 
on Borneo and Eally, and for trans- 
porting the rice raised in the neigh- 
bourhood. The mountains in the 
vicinity contain a hard stone, in ¢o- 
lonr and veins resembling box-wood, 
which is worked with a wheel by the 
natives very tastefully into candle- 
sticks, plates, and goblets. They 
also manufacture many other httle 
articles, such as combs and brushes 
of buffaloe’s horns. A league and a 
huf distant from Sourabhaya, upon 
a hill that extends along the River 

agicran, is a saltpetre ho 


ats, which are very numerous in 
the neighbourhood. 

Ships from Batavia bound to China, 
or the Pinlippines, gencrally touch for 
refreshments at this place, especially 
during the scason of the north west- 
ers. The adjacent country is remarka- 
bly populous, and the natives are go- 
verned by two Tomogons, one of 
whomisallied to the Emperor of Java. 
Within a circumference of 12 niles 


trg kging procured from ‘ae 
y eieted ith the dung of 
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the campongs or villages of the Ja- 
vanese, Malays, and Chinese, are so 
many, that they appear to be only 
the continuation of the town. (Zombe, 
Blieh, \e.) 

Sourera.—A town in the North- 
ern Circars, 56 miles W.N.W. from 
Garjam. Lat, 199, 53%. N. Long. 
84°, 37’, E. 


anne 
eS ad 


SOUTIT OF INDIA. 

This division of Hindostan has the 
figure of a triangle, of which the 
course of the River Krishua forms 
the base, and the coasts of Malabar 
and Coromandel the sides. Its ex- 
teut from the Krishna to Cape Co- 
morin, Which forms the apex of the 
triangle, is about 600 British miles, 
and its breadth in the widest part is 
about 550, from whenee it tapers to 
a point at Cape Coinorin. ‘The great 
geographical teature of this region is 
a central table land, clevated from 
3000 to 5000 feet above the level of 
the sea, separated by wild, abrupt, 
and mountainous deelivities from 
the low flat countrics to the east and 
west, which form a belt of small bit 
unequal breadth between the hills 
and the sea. ‘This central eminence 
is usnatlly termed Balaghant (above 
the ghauts), and the lower belt the 
Payeenghaut (below the ghauts). 

In this geographical division of 
India the mass of the population con- 
sists of Lliudoos, the Mahommedans 
being comparatively very few; the 
primitive Hindoo manners and cus- 
toms are couscquently preserved in 
a state of great purity, particnlarly 
in Tinnevelly and the adjaeent dis- 
tricts. In this quarter the lapse of 
20 centuries has apparently nade no 
change in the habits and peeuliari- 
ties of the Hindoo, or in his civil 
condition and religion. Tis dict is 
frugal aud simple; his hut is coim- 
posed af innd, the leaves of the co- 
coa nut tree, and a few hainboos; 
and a small strip of cloth is his gar- 
ment. The country is subdivided 
into villages comprehending some 

ap 
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thousand acres of arable and waste 
Jand, the boundaries of which, a- 
midst political revolutions and con- 
vulsions, have seareely ever been al- 
tered. ‘The constitution of the vil- 
lages rescmibles a {fittle republic, or 
rather corporation, having its here- 
ditary municipal officers and arti- 
ficers. 
lormerly all the governments in 
the South of India were little more 
than an assemblage of polygarships, 
under a supenor chief, who, though 
he had a general controul over the 
Whole, exercised very litile authority 
in the interior managoment of their 
respective districts. Hyder was the 
only Indian sovercign in this quarter 
who cver subdued all his petty fer- 
datories, and was really, according 
to Luropean ideas, master of his 
country. 

This fertile region has evidently 
nndergone a gradual decay since the 
first intrusion of the Mahominedans, 
ail its decline appears to have been 
accelerated since the commencement 
of the British influence, so long as it 
was exerted throngh the medium of 
the native chiefs, whose oppressive 
mode of collecting the revenue eon- 
tributed more to ruin the country 
than all the wars and tumults that 
had occurred. Many provinces have 
continued in high culture, although 
exposed to constant wars, while 
others have become deserts in the 
midst of peaee. ‘Phe open violence 
of arinies has probably doue less in- 
jury than the fines, lees, exactions, 
and contributions, which lave been 
imposed by the tyranny, or permit- 
ted by the weakness of the state. 
The buildings, tanks, channels, and 
even ridges, that separated former 
ficlds, the ruined villages, general 
trailition, books, acconnts, sumnnds, 
aud inscriptions, all combine to give 
a high idea of the former cultivation 
aud opulence of India south of the 
Krishna, Except Madras there are 
not now any great cities in this divi- 
sion of Hindostan. ‘The ancient 
great Hindoo princes did not, in 
fact, wanta great revenuc; they had 
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no expensive establishments to keep 
op, and the simplicity of their man- 
ners required but little. Religious 
ceremonies were probably the chief 
expense of the state, the soldicrs 
being supported by grants of Tand. 
The earliest Mahommedan army 
that crossed the Krishna was led in 
1310 by Kafoor against Dhoor Sum- 
mooder, the capital city of Belal Deo, 
the sovereign of Karnata. 

Although the Braliminical religion 
was probably the inost general in the 
Sonth of India, other systems had at 
certain periods an extensive sway. 
Ist. The Jains, who reject the an- 
thority of the Vedas and Purans, of 
which profession the sovereigns of 
Karnata appear to have been until 
the 12th century of the Christian cra. 
2dly. The Bhauddha, who had tem- 
ples. Sdly. The Mahommedan re- 
ligion, which was introdneed through 
the medinm of the commercial inter- 
course between Arabia and Malabar. 
4thly. A numerous colony of Jews, 
settled at Cochin and in other parts 
of Malabar. Sthly. A knowledge of 
the true religion had made some pro- 
gress at an carly period, but the Nes- 
torian doctrmes were those pro- 
ftessed. 

The territories comprehended in 
this division of Hindostan are, a 
siall portion of the Bejapoor Pro- 
vinee; the Balaghaut ceded districts ; 
the Carnatic, northern, central, and 
southern; Mysore, Canara, Malabar, 
Barramahal, Coimbetoor, Dindigul, 
Salem and Kistnagherry,Cochin and 
Travancor; under which heads re- 
spectively further topographical de- 
tails will be found. (Zhackery, Wilks, 
Lushington, Edinburgh Review, Ren- 
nel, Sth Report, &e.) 

Sravana BeLtcuita.—a village in 
the territories of the Mysore Rajah, 
3&6 miles N. by W. from Seringapa- 
iam. Lat. 129. 45". N. Long. 76°. 
43% E. 

This place is celebrated as being 
the principal seat of the Jain wor- 
ship, onec so prevalent over the 
South of India. Near to the village 
are two rocky hills, on one of which, 
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named Indra Betta, is a temple of 
the kind named Busty, and a high 
place with a colossal statue of Go- 
muta Raya; the height being 70 feet 
and three inches. ‘The Duke of 
Wellington, who visited this place, 
was of opinion, that the rock had 
been eut down until nothing but the 
image remained. 

The Jains constitute a sect of 
Jlindoos, differing in some import- 
aut tenets from the Brahminical, but 
following in other respects a similar 
practice, The essential character 
of Hindoo institutions is the distri- 
bution of the people into four great 
tribes. "The Jainas admit the same 
division into fonr tribes, Brahmins, 
Khetris, Vaisyas, and Sudras; and 
perform like ceremonies from the 
birth of a male to his marriage. 
They observe similar fasts, and prae- 
tice still more strietly the received 
maxims for refraining from injury to 
my sentient being. They appear 
to recognize as subordinate deities 
sone, if not all the gods of the pre- 
vailing seets; but do not worship in 
particular the five prineipal gods of 
those seets, nor address prayers, nor 
perform sacrifices to the sun or fire. 
They differ also from the Brahmini- 
cal Hindoos in assigning the highest 
place to certain deified saints, who, 
according to their creed, have sue- 
cessively become superior gods. An- 
other doctrine m which they mate- 
rially disagree with the orthodox 
Hindoos is the rejection ot the Ve- 
das, the divine authority of which 
they deny. 

In this particular the Jainas agree 
with the Bhuddists or Sangatas, who 
equally deny the divine authority of 
the Vedas, and who in a similar man- 
ner worship certain —pre-eninent 
saints, admitting likewise as subor- 
dinate deities the whole pantheon of 
the orthodox Hindoos. ‘Phese two 
sects (the Jains and Bnddhists) dif- 
fer in regard to the history of the 
personages whom they have deified; 
and it may be hence concluded that 
they liad distinct founders, but the 
original notion seems to have becx 
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the same. All three agree in the be- 
lief of transmigration. Jaina priests 
usually wear a broom, adapted to 
sweep iusects out of the way, lest 
they should tread on the minutest 
being. In Hindostan the Jainas are 
usually called Syauras; but distin- 
guish themselves into sravacas and 
yatis, or laity and clergy. 

Parswa or Parswauatha, the 23d 
deified saint of the Jainas, and who 
Was perhaps the founder of the sect, 
was born in the suburbs of Benares, 
and died, at the age of 100 years, on 
Mount Sauict at Parsonanth, among 
the hitls between Bahar and Bengal. 
Some of the other sanctified places 
of the Jains are Papapuri, near Ra- 
jahgriha, in) Bahar; Champapuri, 
pear Boglipoor; Chandrayati, dist- 
ant 10 miles from Benares and the 
ancient city of Hastinapoor, in the 
Delhi Provinec; also Satrunjaya, 
said to be sitnated in the west of 
Tidia. 

The mythology of the orthodox or 
Brahminical Hindoos, their present 
chronology adapted to astronamical 
periods, their legendary tales, and 
their mystieal allegories, are abund- 
autly absurd; but the Jainas and 
Buddhists greatly surpass them in 
monstrous exagecrations of the same 
kind. ; 

This village is wholly inhabited by 
Jainas, who differ considerably from 
those of Pulava (Canara), "They as- 
sert that the bunts of Tulava are 
Vaisyas, and will not acknowledge 
that any Sndras belong to their sect. 
On the Bengal side of India the 
Jains are mostly of the Vaisya easte, 
and in the Mysore they are wholly 
addicted to trade and merchandize. 
They are uow «thinly scattered all 
over India, being no where nuine- 
roms, except in Canara. (Colcbrooke, 
F. Buchanan, Mackenzie, §c.) 

Sri Permateru.—A sinall fown 
in the Carnatic, 28 miles trom Ma- 
dras. Lat. 129, 59. N. Long. 80’. 
2. 

This town is celebrated as the 
birth-place of Rama Anuja Acharya, 
the great Brahmin safnt and re- 
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former, and the founder of a sect. 
His birth is supposed to have hap- 
pened in A.D. 1016. Before the 
appearance of Rama Anuja, the most 
prevalent sects in this neighbour- 
hood were the followers of Buddha 
and the Charvaca, both of which are 
now extinet in this part of the coun- 
tr ct ‘ 

Saegr es town in the pro- 
vinee of Agra, the residence of a 
petty rajah, who is tributary to the 
Ranah of Dhoolpoor. Lat. 269. 41’. 
N. Long. 77% 20'. E. 

This is a town of considerable 
size, built on a naked rock of red 
stone, of which material all the 
houses are constructed; but they 
are of a mean appearance, and the 
streets very narrow. Working the 
red stone into slubs furnishes em- 
ployment for the greater part of the 
inhabitants. (Aronghton, §c.) 

SuAn.—A small town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Rotas, 25 
miles S. I. from Patna. Lat. 25° 
15’.N. Long. 86°, 25’. E. Here 
un action was fought in 1761. 

SupeuLGur.—aA town in the Ma- 
haratta territories, in the provinec of 
Agra, situated 65 miles 8S, W. from 
the city of Agra. Lat. 26°. 22’. N. 
Loug. 75° 25°. Ei. 

This place is surrounded by a high 
stone wall, in good repair, with a 
uumber of bastions; but the artil- 
lery is very insufficient for their de- 
fence. One side of the fort stands 
on the edge of a deep precipice. 
Between Subbnighur and Bejighur, 
to the south, the country is tolerably 
well cultivated, and the villages nu- 
merous. (J7SS. §e.) 

Susgvteur.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, situated on the cast 
side of the River Ganges, 12 miles 
south trom Hurdwar. Lat. 299. 48". 
N. Long. 78°. 10’. i. 

There is here a very extensive 
line of fortification ciclosing the 
town, both of which exhibit httle 
more than naked walls talliug to de- 
eay. Much of the ground withia 
the fort is under cultivation. (dZard- 
wiche, $e.) 
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Suproy.—A small town in the 
provinee of Cutch, on the road from 
Luckpnt Bunder to Mlandavie, on 
the Gulf of Cutch, from which place 
it is distant 23 miles to the north- 
ward. This place stands on a rising 
ground, aud is defended by a small 
castle. It appears popnious, and the 
surrounding country is tolerably well 
cultivated, 

SUBUNREFKA River, (Surarnare- 
ka, with Golden Sands).—Vhis river 
has tls sonrce in the provinee of Ba- 
har, district of Cliuita Nagpoor, trom 
whence it flows in a south-easterly 
direction, until, after a winding 
course of about 250 miles, it falls 
into the Bay of Bengal. Before the 
acquisition of Cuttack, in 1803, this 
river forincd the boundary of the 
Bengal presidency, towards the ter- 
ritorics of the Nagpoor Maharattas, 
in the Orissa Province. 

Succabans.—A town on the west 
coast of the Island of Bornco, and 
a considerable mart for the sale of 
opinni. Itis a eustom here, as at 
all the eastern ports, to give a pre- 
sent at the first andienee, in pro- 
portion to therank of the person vi- 
sited. ‘The king’s present here is 
ahont 50 dollars, the rajah’s abont 
30, and the shahbunder and agent 
about 20 each. ‘The rajah and his 
family commonly monopolize’ the 
sale of opium, In 1786 the price of 
tin here was 163 Spanish dollars per 
pecul of 1333 pounds. ‘The Chinese 
Janks always keep np the price of 
opium while they remain here, whieh 
is from January to Angust. (EL 
more, &¢.) 

Suckur.—A_ town and small dis- 
trict in the province of Lahore, in- 
tersectcd by the Beyah River, and 
possessed by petty Scik chiefs. Lat. 
32°. 41". N. Long. 75°. 45’. E. 

Sucup Bayan Bay.—A_ bay in 
the Island of Magindanao, where 
there is a good harbour, near to 
which the indigo plant grows spon- 
tancously; aud in the vicinity are 
wild horses, cattle, and deer. The 
entrance into this bay is only five 
miles wide. (Iorrest, $c.) 
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Sucouty.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, disiriet of Bettiah. 
Lat, 26°, 43’, N. Long. 85°. 5‘, E. 

This town stands on the sonth 
bank of the Boori Gunduck River, 
which has its sonree in the neigh- 
bourhood of Somaisir, and is mavi- 
gable during the greater part of the 
year for boats of considerable bur- 
then, as high up as Sugouly. Its 
conrse, Which is a very winding 
one, is through the districts of Bet- 
tiah, Champarun, and = Tfajypoor. 
Vhe appellation of Boori Gunduck 
is chiefly applied to it in the lower 
part of its course, where it joins the 
Bhagmutty. In a commercial pot 
of view, the Boori Gunduck is en- 
titled to partienlar notice; the great 
extent of its course, its depth, and 
communication with various other 
streams that issue from the adjacent 
hills, and intersect the forests, all 
fit it admirably for internal navi- 
gation. 

The common bonndary of the 
British and Nepaul, territories on 
this side, may be deseribed by a line 
drawn about midway between Ec- 
dowra and Ullown. (Atrkpatrick, 
§e. &'e.) 

SHUJABABAD.—A fortress in the 
provinee of Mooltan, situated abont 
18 miles distant from the city of 
Mooltan. 

SULTANGUNGE.—A small town in 
the Nabob of Oude’s tertitorics, 42 
mites N. W. from Lucknow.—Lat. 
26°. 59’. N. Long. 80°. 15’. E. 

SULTANPOoR.—A town iu the Na- 
hob of Onde’s territories, 78 miles 
S. E. from Lucknow, Lat. 269°. 18", 
N. Long. 82°. 3’. Bi. 

SuLraxroor.—A town in the Af 
ghan territories, im the province of 
Mooltan, 20 miles 1. from the city 
of Mooltan, Lat. 3U° 38’. N. Long, 
71°. 403. 

SULTANrooR. — A town in the 
Scik tervitories, in the previnee of 
Lahore, 67 miles S, §, from the eity 
of Lahore. Lat. 31° Is’. N. Long. 
74°, 45’. E. This is one of the prin- 
cipal towns in the Doabch Jallinder 
district. 
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SuLTANPoor. — A town in the 
Maharatta territories, in the pro- 
vinee of Khaudesh, situated on the 
north side of the Tuptee River, 90 
miles E. by N. from Surat. Lat. 219. 
35’. N. Long. 74°, 22! E. 


SUMATRA. 


A large island in the Eastern 
Seas, divided obliquely by the equa- 
tor Info almost equal parts, and 
situated the most to the west of 
the Sunda chain of islands. Its 
northern point stretches into the Bay 
of Bengal; its S.W. coast is ex- 
posed to the great Indian Ocean; 
towards the S, L. if is separated by 
the Straits of Sunda trom the Island 
of Java; on the east by the China 
and astern Seas from Borneo and 
other islands; and on the N. Li. by 
the Straitsof Malacea from the Ma- 
jay Peninsula, In Jengih it may be 
estimated at 1050 miles, by 165 
miles the average breadth. Among 
the eastern people generally, and 
the better intormed of the natives, 
this island is known by the names 
of Pnlo Purichn and Indalas ; the 
ongin of the term Sumatra is nn- 
certain, By Marco Polo it is called 
Java Minor. 

A chain ofmonntains rans through 
the whole extent of Sumatra, the 
anges being, in many parts, double 
and treble; but, in general, situ- 
ated mueh nearer to the western 
than to the opposite coast. ‘Phe 
height of these mountains, although 
very great, is not sufficient to occa- 
sion their being covered with snow 
during any season of the year, 
Mount Ophir, situated immediately 
under the eqnincctial linc, is sup- 
posed to be the highest visible from 
the sea, above which level its sum- 
mit is elevated 13,842 feet. The 
naine was applied to the moun- 
fain by European navigators, is 
Wholly unknown to the natives. 
Letween these ridges of mountains 
are extensive plains, considerably 
elevated above the surface of the 
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maritime lands, where the air is 
cool, and the country well cleared 
and inhabited. In the intermediate 
spaces between the ranges of hills 
are also many large and beautiful 
Jakes, that extend, at intervals, 
through the heart of the country, 
und facilitate the commnnication ; 
but their situation, direction, or di- 
mensions, are very little known, 

The western coast of Sumatra is 
extremely well supplied with water. 
Springs are found every where, and 
the rivers are mmnerons; but they 
are, In general, too small and rapid 
for the purposes of navigation. Ou 
the castern coast, the monntains 
heing ata greater distance trom the 
sea, the rivers are of greater mag- 
nitude. The largest, on the western 
cuvast, are the Kalaun, the Indra- 
pura, the ‘Pabayoug, and the Sin- 
kel; which are inferior to the 
Iembang, the Jambee, the Indra- 
girl, and the Siak, of the eastern 
coast. 

‘The chain of islands lying parallel 
to the west coast of Sumatra, pro- 
bably at some remote period, formed 
i part of the main, as the whole 
coast exhibits marks of the progress 
of iasnlation. This probability is 
eormborated by the direction of the 
islands, the similarity of rock, soil, 
and productions, and the regularity 
of soundings between then: and the 
main, while beyond them the depth 
is unfathomable. ‘Ite sea appears 
to cneroach on the northern eoast, 
while it restores the land on the 
southern, The production of islands 
on this coast, by the rapid: increase 
of the coral, isa remarkalile opera- 
tion of nature, experience having 
ascertained the formation of islands 
fromm this cause. Numerous clus- 
ters of islands on the Eastern Seas 
are supported on bases of coral, and 
surronmded by shouls emerging fron 
the surface, On the west coast of 
this island the tides are estimated to 
rise noe wore than four feet, owing 
to its open, uneonfined situation, 
which preveits an acemmuthution of 
the tides, us happens in narrew seas, 


ru. 
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The whole south-east extremity 
of Sumatra is litthe more than a 
forest of mangroves growing ont of 
a morass. This tree extends its 
routs, in a curved direction, into the 
water from different parts of the 
trunk, forming arehes to some dis- 
tance until they reach the bottom, 
covered by the sea. To these roots, 
or inverted branches, oysters and 
other small shell fish are found to 
adhere; and this cireumstance has 
riven risé to the assertion sometimes 
hazarded, of oysters growing upon 
trees. On this coast pieces of the 
land, torn from the shore by the 
violence of the river floods, with 
their shrubs and plants growing on 
them, are seen driving abont with 
the wind and current, the roots 
being so closely matted and inter- 
woven together, as to retain a quan- 
tity of earth. 

On the west eoast of Sumatra, 
southward of the equinoetial, the 
S. E. monseon, or dry season, begins 
abont May, and slackens in Sep- 
tember. The N. W. monsoon be- 
gins about Novemher, and the hard 
rains cease about March. The mon- 
soons there, for the most part, com- 
menee and leave off gradually ; the 
months of Apriland May, October 
and November, generally affording 
variable weather and winds. On 
this island, as well as other tropical 
countries of eonsiderable extent, the 
wind uniformly blows from the sea 
to the land for a eertain number of 
hours in the 24, and then changes, 
and blows for about as many from 
the land to the sea. The air is, in 
general, more temperate than in 
many regions beyond the tropics. 
The thermometer is seldom known 
to rise higher in the shade than 83°. 
aud at sunrise is usually so low as 
70°. Inland, among the hills, the 
thermometer has been known so low 
as 40°. the cold felt being much 
greater than that number of degrees 
usnally indicates. Frost and snow 
are nukuown to the mbhabitants; 
but fogs are very prevalent, and sur- 
prisingly dense. , 
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In Sumatra there are a number 
of volcano mountains, named, in 
the Malay language, Goonong-api. 
Lava has been seen to flow from a 
considerable one near Priaman, but 
without causing any other damage 
than burning the woods. Earth- 
quakes are frequent, but in general 
very slight. No connexion betwixt 
them and the voleanoes has ever 
been discovered. The water-spout 
often oceurs along the coast, and 
frequently makes its appearance on 
land. Thunder and lightning are so 
frequent, as scareely to attract at- 
tention; few instances of damage, 
or loss of lives, are ever experi- 
enced. 

The soil on the western coast of 
Sumatra is generally a stiff, reddish 
clay, covered with a layer of black 
mould of 0 considerable depth. 
From this springs a strong and per- 
petual verdure of rank grass, brush 
wood, or timber trees, so that a 
great proportion of the island, espe- 
elally to the southward, is an im- 
pervious forest. Along the west 
coast the low country is rendered 
yery uneven by swamps. 

The carth in Sumatra is rich in 
minerals, and other fossil pro- 
ductions ; and the island has, in all 
ages, been fainons fur gold, whieh 
still continues to be procured in con- 
siderable quantities, and might be 
greatly inereased if the gatherers 
had a competent knowledge of mi- 
neralogy. ‘There are also mines of 
copper, iron, and tin. Sulphur is col- 
leeted in large quantities among the 
numcrons volcanocs. The natives ex- 
traet saltpetre from the impregnated 
earth, whieh is chiefly found in ex- 
tensive caves that have been long 
frequented by birds and bats, from 
whose dung the soil is formed, and 
aequires its nitrous properties. Coal, 
mostly washed down by the floods, 
is procured in many parts, partieu- 
larly at Kuttaun, Ayer, Rami, and 
Beneoolen; but it is light, and not 
considered of a good quality. Mi- 
neral and hot springs, in taste re- 
scmbling those of Llarrowgate, are 
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found in many distncts. LEarth oil, 
used chiefly as a preservative against 
the destructive ravages of the white 
ant, is colleeted at Ipn and clse- 
where. ‘There is searcely any spe- 
cies of hard rock to be met with in 
the low parts of the island, near the 
sea-shore, in the cliffs along which 
various petrifaetions and sea-shells 
are discovered. 

Copper is fonnd on the hills of 
Mueky, near the sea, between Anala- 
boo and Soosoo, to the north of the 
English settlement at ‘Tappanooly. 
"The space affording the ore is consi- 
derable, extending above a degree in 
length, and farther east into the 
country than has been yet ascer- 
tained. A considerable quantity of 
rieh copper ore is found on the sur- 
face of the hills, to which the na- 
tives at present limit their researches. 
On analyzation it is found to con- 
tain a considerable portion of gold. 

Rice is the most important article 
of cultivation in Sumatra. In the 
husk it is ealled Paddy by the Ma- 
lays, from whose language the word 
seems 10 have found its way to the 
maritime parts in India. The kinds 
of rice are very numerous, but may 
he divided into two comprehensive 
classes—the upland, or dry rice, 
and the lowland, or marshy rice. 
The natives gencrally prefer the 
small grained rice, when at the 
same time it is white, and in some 
degree transparent. In some parts 
of the island vegetation is so strong, 
that spots which have been per- 
fectly elcared for cultivation will, 
upon being neglected for a single 
season, atford shelter to the beas{s 
of the forest. ‘The nominal time al- 
lowed, from the sowing to the reap- 
ing of the crop of the upland rier, 
is five lanar months and 10 days; 
but from this it must necessarily 
vary with the eircumstanees of the 
season. ‘Phe innumerable $ springs 
and rivulets with which the country 
abounds, render unnceessary tlic la- 
borious processes by whieh water is 
supphed on the continent of India, 
where the soil is sandy. 
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In the country of Manna, sonth 
from Bencoolen, superior attain- 
ments in agrieulture are discovered, 
pieces of land, froin five to 15 acres, 
being there scen enclosed, and re- 
gularly ploughed and harrowed. Un- 
der very favourable circumstances, 
the rate of produce is said to rise as 
high as 140; but the common pro- 
duce is only 80 for one. The grains 
of paddy are rubbed ont with the 
feet, which is a very painful and 
aukward mode of elcaring the rice 
from the ear. The upland rice does 
not keep more than 12 months, and 
the lowland rice shews signs of de- 
cay in six months; but, mn the husk, 
both will keep much longer. The 
northern part of the coast, under 
the Achcen government, produce 
large quautities of rice. 

‘The neat important object is the 
cocoa hut tree, which, with the be- 
tel nut and bambeo, require little 
cultivation. There is also the sagu 
tree, and a ‘great varicty of palms. 
The sugar cane is very geuerally 
cultivated, but not in large quan- 
tities, and more frequently for the 
purpose of chewing the juicy reed, 
than for the manufacture of suyar, 
which is usually imported from Java. 
Maize, chilly pepper, turmeric, cin- 
ger, coriander and cumin sced, are 
raised in the gardens of the natives. 
Hemp is extensively enltivated, not 
for the purpose of making ropes, 
but an intoxicating preparation, 
ealled bang, which they smoke with 
tobaeco. Small plantations of the 
Jatter plant are every where met 
with. 

It is impossible to enumerate. 
within moderate bounds, all the 
plants and shrabs whis luxuriant 
island produces; the following are 
the most remarkable :—a dwart spe- 
cies of mulberry is planted for silk 
worms, which are reared, but not 
to any great extent, and the raw 
article produeed is of an inferior 
quality. The castor oil pkint grows 
wild in abundance, especially near 
the sea-shore; and the elastic gum 
vine, or caoutchouc Is also found, 
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From the indigo plant the dye is ex- 
tracted, and generally used in a 
Jiquid state. Brazil wood is com- 
mon in Malay countries, as is also 
nbar, a red wood resembling log- 
wood in its properties. 

The mangosteen (garcinia man- 
gostana), called by the natives nan- 
gista, exclusively belongs to these 
countries, and has, by gencral cou- 


sent, obtained, in the opinion of. 


Europeans, the pre-emiuence among 
Indian fruits. Its characteristic qua- 
lity is extreme delicacy of flavour, 
without being rich or luscious. Se- 
veral species of the bread fruit trec, 
the jack, mango, plantains, pine ap- 
ples (which the natives eat with salt), 
oranges, guavas, custard apples, pa- 
paws, tamarinds, cashew apples, 
pomegranates, and a multitude of 
other fruits without European names, 
are produeed on thisisland. Grapes 
are raised by Enropeans, but not 
cultivated by the natives ; and there 
is a great profnsion of flowers of a 
strong fragrance, and odoriterons 
shrabs. The eamphoer tree grows 
principally on the N. W. side of Su- 
matra, from the line to 3°. N. nearly, 
and is uot found to the south of the 
equator. tis highly probable that, 
in the course of time, the price of 
cainphor will rise enormously, as not 
one tree in 300 is found to contain 
eanphor, and when found is imimne- 
diately cnt down, ‘The wood is use- 
ful for domestic purposes, being soft, 
and easily worked. 

The pulm upas, or poison tree, 
about which so many extraordinary 
tales have been told, is found in the 
woods. ‘The poison is ceriainly dele- 
terious, but not so potent as has 
been represented. The tree itself 
does no manner of harm to those 
arcund if; and persons may sit un- 
der iis shade, or birds light on it, 
withont sustaining the slightest in- 
jury. 

The quedmpeds of this island are 
generally such as are found e!se- 
where in the cast. The buffaloc sup- 
plics milk, butter, and beef, and is 
the only animal employed in do- 
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mestic labour. While working, it 
is extremely slow, but steady; the 
work it performs, however, falls 


short of what might have been ex- 


pected, from its size and apparent 
strength. They are not found ina 
wild state, being too much exposed 
to the attacks of the tiger; but only 
the weaker sort and females fall a 
prey to this savage, as the sturdy 
male buffaloe can withstand the first 
vigorous blow from the tiger’s paw, 
on Which the issue of the battle 
usually turns. "The Sumatran tiger 
is of a very large size; some have 
been known to measure 18 inches 
across the forchead. Their chief 
snbsistenee is, probably, the unfor- 
tunate monkeys, with which the 
woods abound. 

‘The cow, called Sapi and Jawi, is 
obviously a stranger to the country, 
and does not appear to be yet na- 
turalized. The breed of horses is 
small, well made, and hardy, and 
are brought down by the country 
people nearly in a wild state. Inthe 
Batta country they are eaten, which 
is a custom also in Celebes. The 
sheep are a small breed, probably 
nnported from Bengal; the other 
animals are the goat and hog, both 
domestic and wild, the otter, ihe 
eat, the rat, and the dog. Of the 
latter, those brought from Europe 
degenerate, in the conrse of time, 
to curs, with ercet ears. 

The elephants in the forests are 
numerous, but excepting a tew kept 
for state by the King ot Aelreen, 
they are not domesticated in any 
part of the country; rhinoecroses, 
single aud donble horned, are also 
found. ‘The horn is esteemed an 
antidete against poison by the na- 
tives, and on that account made 
into drinking cups. ‘The hippepota- 
mis is fuund in Snimatra, and also 
the bear, which is small and black, 
and clinbs the cocoa nat trees in 
order to devour the tender part or 
cabbage. ‘There are many species 
of the deer hind, and the varieties 
of the monkey tribes are immumera- 
ble; here are also sloths, squirrels, 
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teleggos, or stinkards, civet cats, 
tiger cats, porenpines, hedge hogs, 


pangolins, bats of all kinds, alliga- 
tors, guauos, eauneleons, tlyiig liz- 
yards, tortoises, aud turtle. The 
house lizzards are in length from four 
inches down to one, and are tlic 
largest reptiles that can walk in an 
inverted position; one of these large 
cnongh to devour a cockroach, ruus 
along the eciling of a room, and in 
that situation seizes its prey. ‘The 
tail of these reptiles when broken off 
reviews itself. 

With animals of the frog kind the 
swamps every Where teem, and their 
noise ou the approach of rain is tre- 
mendous, They furnish food to the 
snakes, which are of all sizes, and 
a great proportion of them harniless. 
These reptiles will swallow animals 
twice or thrice their own apparent 
ciremnference, haying in theirthroats 
a compressive force that gradually 
reduces the prey to convenient di- 
mensions. ‘The shores supply cray 
fish, prawns, shrimps, crabs, the 
hina, or gigantic cochle, an inferior 
species of oyster, nimscles, sea cges, 
&e. &e. Among the fish are the 
duyong, a large sea animal of the 
mmanialia order, with two strong pec- 
toral fins serving tor the purposes of 
fect, the grampus whale, violicrs, so 
ealled from the peculiarity of its dor- 
sal fin resembhug a_ sail, sharks, 
skates, the myueena, ey inners, rock 
cod, pomlret, mullet, the flying fish, 
and inauy others. 

The variety of birds is cousider- 
able, and consists af the Sumatran 
picasant, peacocks, eagles and val- 
tures, kites and crows, jJackdaws, 
King’s fishers, the buceros, storks, 
the common fowl, domestic and wild, 


the snipe, cool, plover, pigeons, 
quails, starlings, a ous Milks, 


parrots and parroquets, geese, ducks, 
teal, &c. Phe bird of Paradise is 
not fond here, and the cassowary: 
is bronght from Java. ‘The Joory is 
brought from the islands still fir ther 
cast, 

The whole island swarms with in- 
sects, amongst which are coch- 
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roaches, crickets, bees, flies of all 
sorts, Nosquitoes, scorpions, centi- 
pedes, and water and land lecehes. 
The fire fly is larger than the eom- 
mon fly, aud aL: light as if by’ 
respiration, which is:so great, that 
words on paper may be distinguished 
hy holding one in the hand. Ants 
exist in immense numbers and va- 
rities, Which differ in taste trom each 
other when put into the mouth. 
Some are hot and acrid, some bitter, 
and some sour. The large red ant 
bites severely, and usually leaves its 
head, as the bee its sting, in the 
wound, ‘The Chinese dainty, named 
indiscriminately biche de mar, swal- 
lo, tripan, or sea slug Cholothuyrion) 
is cole’ tod irom the rocks, and cried 
in the sun for the China market, 

Of the prodictions of Smnatra 
which are regarded as articles of 
commerce, the most abundant, and 
formerly the most important, is pep- 
per, of which the £ last India Com- 
pany used to export large quantitics, 
bnt it is now redueed 10 one solitary 

‘argo annually of the value of about. 
15,0001. ‘Phe pepper vine is a hardy 
plant, growing readily fiom cuttings 
or layers, rising in several small 
knotted eins, ‘and twinine  roand 
any ucighbouring support. if sufter- 
ed to run along ‘the ground its fibres 
become roots, in whiclt case, like 
the ivy, it world never exhibit any 
marks of frnetification. Lt begins to 
bear in its third, and attains its 
prime in its seventh year, after which 
it declines, The white pepper is 
inade by bleachiug the grains of the 
comimou sort, hy which it is de- 
prived of its exterior pellicle. ‘This 
article takes litfle damage by sub- 
mersion in sea water. 

On the capture of the Moluceas, 
11 1796, the nutmeg and clove plants 
were introdnecd, and have since ra- 
pidly increased, particularly the for- 
mer. ‘There are now abeve 29,000 
nutineg trees in full bearing, capable 
of yielding anmally 200,000 pouuds, 
and 56,000 pounds of mace. Among 
the most valuable productions ef the 
island is camphor, for which Suma- 
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tra and Borneo have been celebrat- 
ed from the earliest times. The tree 
iS sometimes 15 feet in circumfer- 
ence, the camphor being found ina 
concrete state in the natural fissures 
and ecreviees of the wood. The na- 
fives cnt down a great many trees at 
random belere they find onc that 
eontains a sufficient quantity to re- 
pay their labonr, althongh always 
assisted in their research by a pro- 
fessional conjurer, whose skill niust 
be chiefly employed in concealing or 
accounting for his own mistakes. 
The whole qnantity brought for sale 
Farely excecds50 peeuls (1333 ponuds 
each). he trade is elnefly in the 
hands of the Acheenese, who buy 
the article from the Batta people, 
and dispase of it to the Europeans 
and Chinese. Vhe Japan camphor 
is of a very inferior quality. 
Benzoin, or benjamin, is found al- 
most exclusively in the Batta coun- 
try. The best sort is sent to trope, 
and the inferier sertis exported to 
Arabia, Persia, and some parts of 
Hindostan, where it is burned to 
perfmine their temples and_ private 
honses. From England it is re-ex- 
ported to the Roraan Catholic and 
Mahominedan countries, to be used 
as Ineense. Jt is also employed in 
medicine as a styptic, and consti- 
tutes the basis of Vurlington’s crops. 
Cassia is also produced and export- 
ed, and rattans furnish annually 
many eargocs. The annual and the 
shrub cotton are cultivated by the 
natives, but only in sufficient qnan- 
titics to supply their own wants. The 
silk cotton is a most beautiful raw 
material, but owing to the shortness 
and brittleness of the staple is unfit 
for the reel and the loom, and is 
only applied to the unwerthy pur- 
poses of staffing pillows and ina- 
trasses. The coftce tree is universally 
planied, but the berry is not of a 
good quality, probahly owing to the 
vant of skiil in the management. 
Among the other articies of com- 
meree are dammer, a species of tur- 
pentine or resin; dragons’ blood, a 
drug obtained trom a large species 
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of rattan; gambir, a juice extracted 
from the leaves of a plant of the 
sanie name. Lignum aloes, or agila 
wood, highly prized in the east for 
its fragrant scent while burning. 
The forests contain an inexhausti- 
ble store and endless varicty of tim- 
ber trees, many sorts of which are 
capable of being applied to ship 
building ; but ihe teak docs not ap- 
pear to be indigenous to the island, 
although it Hourishes to the north- 
ward and southward, in Pegu and 
Java. The other remarkable trecs 
are the poon, so named froin a Ma- 
lay word, which signifies wood in 
general, and is preterred for masts 
and spars. ‘The camphor wood is 
used for carpenters’ purposes. The 
iron wood, so named on account of 
its hardness. The marbau, used as 
beans for ships and houses. ‘The 
pinaga, valuable as crooked timber 
from frames and knees, The ebony ; 
the kayn gadis, a wood pussessing 
the Hayour and qualities of sassalras; 
the rangi, supposed to be the man- 
chinecl tree of the West Indies, has 
aresemblauce to maliogany. Ofthe 
various sorts of trees producing dam- 
mer, some are also valnable as tim- 
ber, and here also is found the 
spreading banyan tree of Hindostan. 
Gold is procured in the central 
parts of the island, and Menanca- 
bow has always been esteemed the 
richest in this metal. In the dis- 
tricts inland from Padang, which is 
the principal mart, it is collected 
from mines, and from the channels 
of rivers; picces of gold have also 
occasionally been found, weighing 
nine ounces and upwards, Probably 
only one half of all the gold procur- 
cil reaches the hands of Europeans ; 
yet it is asserted, on good authority, 
that from 10 to 12,000 ounces have 
been annually reccived at Padang 
alone, at Nalaboo 2000, at Natal 
S00, and at Mocomoco 600. The 
merchants carry the gold from the 
interior to the sea coast, where they 
barter it for iron and iron working 
tools, opium, and the fine picce 
goods of Madras and Bengal. When 
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bonght at the settlements, it used 
formerly to be purchased at the rate 
of 31. 5s. per ounce, but afterwards 
rose to 31. 18s. which would yicld no 
profit on exportation to Europe. In 
many parts of the country it is em- 
ployed instead of coin, every man 
earrying a small pair of scales about 
with him. At Acheen small thin 
gold coins were formerly struck, bunt 
the coinage has been abandoned in 
modern tines. Silveris not known 
as a prodnetion of Sumatra. 

‘Tin is a very considerable article 
of trade, the mines of which are si- 
tnated oa the Island of Banca. Tron 
ore is dug on Sumatra, but not in 
large quantities, the consumption of 
the natives being supplied with Eug- 
lish and Swedish bar iron. Sulphur 
is procured from the volcanves, and 
yellow arscnic is an article of traffic. 
In the country of Kuttaun are ex- 
tensive caves, froin the soil of which 
saltpetie is extracted; and from si- 
milar caverns the edible bird nests 
are procurcd for the China markct, 
where also the biche de mar is sent, 
and is there employed as a season- 
ing. At Batavia the last article scils 
for 45 dollars per peenl of 1334 
pounds. ‘Che other exports are bees’ 
wax, giim lae, and ivory. Elephants 
were tormerly exported from Acheen 
to the Coromandel Coast, in vessels 
built an purpose, but this trade has 
long declined. 

‘The most general articles of im- 
port are the following. From the 
Coast of Coroniandel various cotten 
goods, such as long cleth, blue and 
white chintzes, coloured handker- 
chiefs, and also salt. I'rem Bengal 
muslins, striped and plain; and se- 
veral kinds of cotton goods, as bat- 
taes, cossaes, hummunis, Xe. taffetas 
and some other siiks, and opimn in 
considerable quantities. Vroom the 
western Cuast of India vavions cot- 
ton goods, mostly of a coarse fabric. 
From China coarse porcelain, iron 
pans in sets of ditlerent sizes, to- 
baceo shred very fine, gold threads, 
faus, and a number of small articles. 
Vrom Celebes (known here by the 
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name of its chief provinces, Ma- 
cassar, Bugeess, and Mandar), Java, 
Bally, Ceram, and other eastern is- 
lands, the rough striped cotton cloth, 
commonly called Buggess cloutivg‘ 
the universal body dress of the ma- 
tives; creeses, aud other weapons ; 
silken ereese belts, tudongs, or hats, 
small pieces of ordnance, commonly 
of brass, called rantaka, spices, salt 
ola large grain, and sometimes rice, 
chiefly from: Bali. From Europe are 
imported silver, iron, steel, lead, cut- 
lery, various sorts ofhardware, brass 
wire, and broad cloths, especially 
scarlet. 

The beantifal gold an silver fila- 
cree work of Sumatra has long been 
celebrated and adimired, and is a 
matter of still greater cnriasity from 
the extreme coarseicss of the tools 
employed in the mannfaeture. From 
a picce of old irou hoop the wire 
drawing instrument is made, a hian- 
mer head stuck in a block serves for 
an anvil; and a pair of compasses is 
seen composed ot two old nails tied 
together at one end. The gold is 
fused in a piece of a rice pot; in 
general they use no bellows, but 
blow the jire with their mouths 
through a joint of bainboo. If the 
quantity of gold to be melted be 
cousiderable, three or four persons 
sit around their furnace, which is an 
old iron pot, and blow altogether. 

But hittle skillis shewn by the ma- 
tives in forging iron. They make 
nails, alihough seldom used in build- 
ing. . They are ignorant of the wse 
of the saw, except where it has been 
introduced by the Europeans, Paint- 
ing aud drawing they are strangers 
to; m carving they are fancifnl, and 
their designs grotesque, aud always 
out of nature. Silk and cotton cloths 
mannfaetured by themseives are 
worn by the natives in all parts of 
the country. ‘Their looms and weas- 
ing apparains are extremely defect- 
ive. ‘They mauniacture different 
kinds of earthenware of a coarse 
fabric; and extract the cocoa nut 
oil, which is in general usc. Gun- 
powder is manulactured in varivus 
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parts of the island, but less in the 
southern provinces than among the 
people of Menancabow, the Baittas, 
and the Acheenese, whose frequent 
wars demaud large supplies. The 
powder is very impertectly eranu- 
lated, being often hastily prepared 
in small quantities for immcdiate 
use. Saltis mostly supplied by ear- 
goes imported, but they also wann- 
facture if themselves by a very te- 
diotts Ss process, 

Amoaz ithe modern political divi- 
sious of the island, the prineipal are 
the empire of Menancabow and the 
Malays; in the ext place, the 
Acheenese; then the Baitas, the 
‘Rejyangs; and next to them the peo- 
ple of Lampong. ‘The chain of ts- 
lands which extends ina luc nearly 
paraliel to the western coast, at the 
distance of little more than a de- 
grec, are inhabited by a race, or 
races of people, apparently from the 
same original stock es those of the 
interior of Sumatra, ‘Theis geniine- 
ness of character has bccn preserved 
to a remarkable dezrec, whilst the 
islands on the eastern side are uni- 
formly peopled with Malays. Until 
about 100 years ago the soutiern 
Coast of Sumatra, as far as the Urei 
River, was dependant on the King 
of Bantain in Java, whose lientenant 
came yearly to Beneoolen, or Sille- 
bar, to collect pepper, aud fill up 
the vacancies. 

Almost all the forms of govern- 
ment throughout Sumatra are a inix- 
ture of the fendal and patriarchal ; 
but the system of government ainong 
the people near the sea coast is 
much influenced by the power of the 
Europeans, who exercise, in fact, 
the functions of sovereignty, and 
with great advaitage to their sab- 
jeets. “Phe districts ever which tbe 
Last India Compait’s inflaucuee ex- 
tends are preserved tua state of un 
lnterrapted peace, and were it uot 
for this coercion, every village wonld 
be im a stafe of perpete al hostility 
with is neighbour, ‘The form of 
government anong the Rejaugs ap- 
plies generally to the Orang ulu, or 
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inhabitants of the interior. Among 
the hills and weods property in land 
depends npon oceupaiucy, nuless 
where triit trees have been planted ; 
and as there is seldom any determin- 
ed boundary between neighbouring 
villages, such marks are rarely dis- 
turbed, 

The laws of the Sumatrans are 
properly a set of long established 
customs handed down to them from 
their ancestors, the authority for 
which is founded in usage and ge- 
neral consent. ‘Che law which reu- 
ders ail the members of a family re- 
eiprocally bound for each others 
debts, forms a strong connexion 
among then, When a mau dics, 
his cilects descend to his children in 
equal shares. ‘The Simatran code 
admits of a pecuniary compensation 
for murder, on whieh account their 
laws take no cognizance of the dis- 
tinction between a wilfitl mmirder and 
what we term manslaughter. Cor- 
poreal punishment ofany kind israre. 

‘The place of the greatest solem- 
nity for administering an oath, is the 
burying ground of their ancestors ; 
and they have certain reliques, or 
sWearing apparatus, which they pro- 
duce, on important occasions. These 
generally consist of an old broken 
creese, a broken gun barrel, some 
copper bullets, or any thing else to 
which chance or caprice has annex- 
ed the idea of extraordinary virtue. 
These they gcuerally dip in water, 
which the person who swears drinks 
ofl, after pronouncing a form of 
words. At Manna the relique most 
yenerated is a gun barrel, which, 
when produced to be sworn on, is 
earried to the spot wrapt up in silk, 
and under an umbrella. ‘The Su- 
matran impressed with the idea of 
invisible powers, but uot of his own 
immortality, regards with awe the 
supposed instruments of their agen- 
cy, and swears on creeses, bullets, 
and gun barrels, weapons of personal 
destruction. 

The right of slavery is established 
in this island, as it is universally 
throughout the east; but few in- 
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gfances occur of the country people 
actnally having slaves, although they 
are connnon in the Malayan or sea 
port towns. At Benvooleu the Bast 
diidia Company have a body of negro 
slaves, ‘These hold the natives of 
lhe island in great contempt, have 
an antipathy to them, aud enjoy any 
occasion of duing them mischief ; 
the Snmatrans, on the other hand, 
consider the negroes merely as devils 
half humanized. 

The inhabitants of Sumatra are 
rather below the middle size, their 
lintbs are, for the most part, slight, 
but well shaped, and are particularly 
small at the wrists and aneles. The 
women follow the preposterous cos- 
tom of flattening the noses and coni- 
pressing the skulls of children newly 
born, and also pull ont the cars of 
the infants to make thea stand at an 
angle with the head. ‘Phe iales 
destroy their beards, and keep their 
chins remarkably smooth. ‘Their 
complexion is properly yellow, want- 
ing the red tinge that constitutes a 
vawny or copper colour, ‘Phe te- 
males of the upper classes not ex- 
posed to the rays of the sun, ap- 
proach to a degree of fairness, Per- 
sons of superior rank cneourage the 
erowth of their hand nails to an ex- 
traordinary length; the hands of the 
natives generally, aud even those of 
the half breed, are always cold. ‘Fhe 
inland natives are superior in size 
and strength to the Malays oun the 
coast, and possess also thirer com- 
plesions. Among the hills the in- 
habitants are subject to monstrous 
wens. or goitres on tac throat. 

Hoth sexes have the extraordinary 
eustom of filing aud disfiguring their 
teeth, which are naturally very white 
aud beautiful, from the simplicity of 
their food. Many, particularly the 
wowen of the Lampoug conntry, 
have their teeth rubbed down even 
with their gums; others have them 
formed into points, while sonic tile 
off no more than the outer extremi- 
ties, aud then blacken them with 
the empyreumatic vil of the cocon 
uut shell. The great men set their 
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tecth in gold, by casing with a plate 
of that inetal the wander row; which 
ornament, coutrasted with the black 
dye, has by candle light a very splen- 
did effect. It is sometinies indented 
to the shape of their teeth, but more 
usually is quite plain, aud itis not 
removed either to sleep or eat. The 
original clothing of the Smuiatrans is 
the same with that fouad by navi- 
gutors canoug the South Sex Eskunds, 
and in Kurope generally called Ota- 
heitean cloth. [tis still used among 
the Rejangs as their working dress, 
hut the country people now, ina 
great measure, conlorm to the cos- 
tume of the Malays. 

The dusmis, or villages of the 
Smuatrans, for the inhabitants are 
so few that they are not entitled to 
the name of towns, are always si- 
tuated on the banks of a river or 
lake, for the convenience of bath- 
ing, and of transporting goods, Their 
buildings are of wood and bamboos, 
covered with palin leaves. The 
frames of the houses rest on stout 
wooden pillars, about six or eight 
feet in height, and are ascended to! 
by a picce of stout Lamboo cut into 
notches. Detached buildings in the 
country are raised 10 or 12 feet from 
the ground, as seeurily against ti- 
gers. The furniture is extremely 
shuple, and neither kuives nor forks 
dre required, asin cating they take 
up the rice and other victuals be- 
tween the thumb and fingers, aud 
throw it into the mouth by the ac- 
tion of the thumb. 

The art of medicine among the 
Sainatrans consists almost entircly 
in the application of simples, Every 
old man and woman is a physician, 
and their rewards depend on their 
success, bat they geucrally procure 
a sinall sum in advance, under the 
pretext of purchasing charms, ln 
fevers during the paroxysm, they 
pour over the patient a quantity of 
very cold water, which afterwards 
brings on a copious perspiration, The 
venereal discase, allhough comnion 
in the Mlalay bazars, is little Kuowy 
in the interior. 
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On the seacoast the Malay Ian- 
guage is intermixed with the Batta, 
and other original languages. The 
Malays fix the length of the year at 
354 days, or 12 lunar months of 293 
days exeli; the orginal Sumatrans 
count their years from the number of 
their crops of grain. They are fond 
of musie, and have many instri- 
ments, mostly borrowed trom the 
Chinese. The Malays of Sumatra 
nse the Arabie character, and have 
incorporated a great many Arabic, 
and also Portuguese words, in their 
language. The other principal lan- 
guages of Sumatra are the Batta, 
the Rejang, and the Lampong; the 
difference between them being chicfly 
marked by their being expressed in 
distinct written characters. ‘They 
write on the immer bark of a trec, 
and on bamboos, and form their 
lines from the left hand towards the 
right, 

The native Sumatran of the in- 
terior differs in some respects trom 
the Malay of the coast, being mild, 
peaceable, and forbeariug, unless 
when rowsed by violent provocation, 
He is temperate and sober, his dict 
being mostly vegetable, and his only 
beverage water. 'Theirhospitatity is 
very great with very simple man- 
ners; and they are, in general, ex- 
cept among the chiefs, devoid of the 
Malay cunning and chicane. Ou 
the other hand, they are litigious, in- 
doleut, addicted to gaming, dishonest 
in their dealings with strangers, 
which they consider as no moral de- 
fect, regardless of iruth, mean, ser- 
vile; and though cleanly in their 
persous, filthy in their apparel, which 
they neyer wash. They are careicss 
and improvident of the future, and 
make no advances iu improving their 
condition. The Macassars aud Bug- 
gesses who come annually from Ce- 
lebes in their prows to trade at Su- 
matra, are looked up to by the Su- 
matrans aud Malays as their supe- 
riors in manuers. 'They also dcrive 
part of the respect paid to them 
from the richness of their cargoes, 
and the spirit with which they spend 
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the prodnce in gaming, cock fight- 
ing, and smoking opium. 

Throngh every rank of the people 
there prevails a strog propensity to 
gaming, aud to cock fighting they 
are still more passionately addicted. 
The artificial spur used resembles 
the blade of a scimitar, and proves 
a more destruetive weapon than the 
European spur. The Malay breed 
of cocks are much esteemed by con- 
hoisseurs who have had an oppor- 
tunity of trying them. In some 
places they match quails in the man- 
ner of cocks, whieh fight with great 
inveteracy, aid endeavour to seize 
cach other by the tongue. 

The Snmatrans generally, but 
nlore partienlarly the Malays, are 
much addicied to the custom of 
smoking opium. The poppy which 
produces it not growing on the is- 
land, it is aunually imported from 
Bengal in considerable quantities, 
in chests of 140 pounds each, aud 
on ithe west coust about 20,000 
pounds are used annually. It is 
mixed up with tobacco into tlie form 
of pills about the size of a pea, 
which qnantity is consumed at one 
whi ‘The smoke is never einitted 
by the mouth, but usnally receives 
vent through the nostrils, and some- 
times by adepts through the pas- 
sages of the ears and eyes. Although 
so much opium is smoked in this is- 
land, the practico of running a muck 
(called by the natives mengamok) is 
by no means frequent. It is remark- 
able that at Batavia, where the cri- 
miuals when taken alive are broken 
on the whecl with every aggravation 
of cruelty, mueks often occur; while 
at Beucoolen, where they are exe- 
euted in the easiest manner, the of- 
fence is extremely rare. On the 
west coust the Malays have been so 
long accustomed to the mild govern- 
ment of the British, that their man- 
ners and habits are considerably im- 
proved ; while on the east coast they 
continue ferocious, sanguinary, and 
treacherous. 

‘Vhe original Srmatran vessel for 
boiling rice, and which is still used 
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for that purpose is a joint of green 
bamboo. By the thne the rice is 
dressed, the utensil isnearly destroy- 
ed by the fire; but it resists the flame 
so long, as there is no moisture with- 
in. Although the natives subsist in 
a great measure on vegetable food, 
they are not restrained by any pre- 
judiee of caste from ether aliments ; 
and aecordingly, at their entertam- 
ments, the flesh of the bullaloe, the 
goat, and towls, are served up. Their 
dishes are almost all dressed as cur- 
ries, and their flesh meat is cooked 
immediatdly alter it is killed, which 
is still warin. Sago, although ecom- 
nion, is not in such general use as 
among the more eastern islands, 
where it is employed as a substitute 
for riee.: When these articles of 
suhsistence fail, the Sumatran finds 
others in the woods; hence thiimes 
in the island are never attended with 
any very destructive consequenecs. 

‘The natives of Sumatra are in ge- 
neral good speakers, the gilt of ora- 
tory being natural to them. A Su- 
matran ever serupulously abstains 
from pronouneing his own name, not 
from any motive of superstition, but 
merely as a punetilio In manners; 
and it oceasions him infinite embar- 
rassment when «a stranger, unae- 
qnainted with their enstoms, requires 
it of him. As soon as he recovers 
trom his confnsion he solicits the in- 
terposition of his neighhenr, ‘They 
canseldom give an acenrate aecount 
of their age; but, so far as can be 
inferred from observation, not a great 
proportion of the men attain the age 
of 50, and 60 is accounted a long 
life. Where Afahommedanism pre- 
vails, boys are circumcised between 
the sixth and 10th years. 

The ancient genuine religion of 
the Rejangs, (the Snmatranrace with 
which we are best acquainted) if m 
fact they ever had any, is now scarce- 
ly to be traced; and what adds to 
the difficulty of prect:ring iIntorma- 
tion is, that thase who have not been 
initiated in the Mahommedan doc- 
trines regard those who have, as per- 
sens advanced a sicp in knowledge 
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beyond them. If by religion is 
meant a public or private torm of 
worship of any kind, and of pray- 
ers, processions, meetings; offerings, 
images, or priests, are all or any of 
them necessary to constitute it; the 
Rejangs are totally withont  reli- 
gion, and eannot with propriety be 
even termed pagans, if that phrase is 
understoud to convey the idea of 
mistaken worship. They neither 
worship God, devil, nor idol. They 
are not, however, without snpersti- 
tious beliefs of many kinds; and 
have a confused notion, though per- 
haps derived from their intereourse 
with other people, of some superior 
beings who have the power of ren- 
dering themselves visible and invi- 
sible at pleasure. ‘These they call 
orang alus, fine or impalpable beings, 
and regard them as possessing the 
faculty of doing them good or evil. 
They also call them malcikat and 
jin, which are the angels and evil 
spirits of the Arabians, and the idez 
was probably borrowed at the sume 
time with the name. They have no 
word in their langnage to express 
the person cf God except the “ Al- 
lah tala” of the Malays, corrupted 
by them to “Clah talo.”” "The Su- 
prtrans, where wntineturéd with 
Mahommedanism, do not appear to 
have any notion of a future state, 
The superstition which has the 
strongest imfluence cn their minds, 
and which approaches the nearest to 
a species of religion, is that which 
leads them to venerate, almost to the 
point of worshipping, the tumbs and 
manes of their deceased ancestors. 
They haye an imperlcet notion of a 
metemsychosis, but not in any de- 
gree systematic, nor considered as 
an article of religious faith. They 
seem to think in general that tigers 
are actuatid hy the spirits of de- 
ceased men, aud speak of them with 
degree of awe. ‘They relate stories 
also ofa place in the interior conntry, 
where the tigers have a court, and 
maintain a regniar form of govern- 
ment, and have their houses thateh- 
ed with women's hair. The Suma- 
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trans are also firmly persuaded, that 
various particular perseus are what 
they term betuah (sacred, iinpassive, 
invulnerable, and not Hable to acci- 
dent); and this quality they extend 
to things inanimate, such as ships 
and boats, 

No attempts have ever bcen made 
by missionaries, or others, to convert 
the inhabitants of this island to 
Christianity. Of the many thon- 
saids baptized in the Lastern Isles 
by the celebrated Francis Xavier, 
in the 16th century, not one of their 
descendants are now found to retain 
aray of the light imparted to them. 
As it was novelty only, and not con- 
viction, that indueed the original 
converts to embrace a new faith, the 
impression lasted no longer than the 
sentient which recommended it, 
and disappeared as rapidly as the 
missionary. Under the inflence, 
however, of the Spanish government 
at Manilla, and of the Duich at Ba- 
tavia, there are many native Chnist- 
jans educated as such from their 
childhood. The neglect of missions 
to Sumatra is one of the causes that 
ihe interior of the country is so little 
Known to the civilized world. 

Legal disputes are extremely com- 
mon in Swnatra, and by far the 
greater munber originate in the in- 
tricacy of the mamage contracts, the 
difficulties of which, both precedeut 
and snbsequent, are increased by the 
Sumatrans to a degree mknown in 
the most refined states. A wife is 
obtamed by varions modes of pnr- 
chase, and when the full sum is paid 
the female becomes to all intents 
and purposes the slave of the hns- 
band, who may at any time sell her, 
making ouly the first offer to her re- 
lations. ‘The debts due for these 
sales coustitnte in {het the chief part 
of their riches; and a person is reck- 
oned in good circumstznees who has 
several duc to him for his dane‘hters, 
sisters, aunts, and great aunts. Pros- 
titation is nmknown in the interior, 
being confined to the more polite 
bazars on the sea-coast, where there 
is usually a-concourse of sailors and 
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other strangers. Adultery 1s punish 
able by fine, but the criine is rare, 
and law-suits on the subject still less 
frequent. ‘The husband, it is pro- 
hable, either conceals his shame, or 
revenges it with his own haud, ‘he 
customs of the Sumatrans permit 
their having as many wives as they 
can purchase, or attord to maintain ; 
bat iC is ouly among their chiefs that 
instances occur of their having mere 
than one, 

From various sonrees of informa- 
tion, sniiiciently distinct from each 
other, the concinsion may be drawn, 
that the Mahommiedan rehgion had 
not made any considcrable progress 
in the interior of Sumatra earlier than 
the 14th century. ‘The province of 
Menaucabow, although situated in- 
land, is by far the most completely 
converted, the inhabitants being 
wholly Mahommedans. Perhaps it 
is less surprising that this oue king- 
dom should have been completely 
converted, than that so many dis- 
triets shonld remain to ibis day with- 
ont any religion whatever. Every 
thing conspires to induce the Snma- 
tran to embrace a system of belief, 
and scheme of instruction, iu which 
there is nothing repugnant to preju- 
dices already imbibed; he relin- 
quishes uo favourite ancient worship 
to xndopt a new, and is manifestly a 
gainer by the exchange. (Marsden, 
ge. §e.) 

SumAun.—A town in the previnee 
of Agra, district of Etaweh, 28 nfifes 
N.N.E. from the town of Etawelh. 
Lat. 27°, 6. N. Long. 79°. 5/. EB. 

SuMBHAWA.—A large island in the 
Eastern Seas, situated between the 
cighth and ninth degrees of south la- 
titnde, and separated from Lomb- 
hook by the Straits of Allass; in 
length it may be estnuatcd at 180 
miles, by 40 the average breadth, 
Nezwr the middle it is deeply indent- 
ed by an extensive bay, which al- 
most divides 1 into two portions, 

The petty states on this island are 
Bima, Dompo, Tambora, Sangar, 
Papikat, and Sumbhawa. Their 
chicls were all cither the allies of, 
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or under the protection of the Dutch 
Ea t India Company ; and were all 
sufliciently obedient, except the last- 
mentioned state, which was refrac- 
tory, being instigated thereto by the 
Macassars and Wadjorese of Cc- 
Iebes. who resort in great numbers 
to this island, especially the latter. 
Conutry ships here procure articles 
of trade for the China market; and, 
in 1778, sapan wood to the amount 
of 580,000 pounds weight was ex- 
ported from this island, and sold in 
Holland. The Dutch trade to Sun- 
bhawa was under the superintend- 

ince of the Macassar residency. 
Bima lies at the east end of Sum- 
bhawa, and comprehends under iis 
Jurisdiction the Straits of Sapy, the 
Whole of Manjeray, and the Island 
of Goonong Api. ‘The Bima lan- 
guage extends over the east part 
of Suinbhawa, and the western por- 
tion of the Island of Ende, denomi- 
nated Eloris by the early Portuguese 
navigators. ‘The dialect of Sum- 
bhawa, which prevails in tie districts 
not subject to the Sultan of Bima, is 
of a more mixed character than that 
of Bima. Neither the latter, nor the 
Sumbhawa, have any peculiar cha- 
racter, bnt use indifferently the Bug- 
gess or Malay characters. (Stavo- 
renus and Notes, Leyden, Elmore, §c.) 
SUMBHOONAUTH, (Sambhunatha, a 
Name of Mahadeva).—A town and 
temple in the Ghoorkhali territories, 
in Nepanl. Lat. 27°. 33’, N. Long. 

85°. 38’. Bs. 

The temple of Sumbhoonauthi is a 
very ancient edifice, having been 
crected when epaul was subject to 
a Tibetian race, who, having been 
subsequently expelled by the Ne- 
wars, obtained the name of Khat 
Bhooteas (or Biooteas of Catman- 
doo), which they still preserve. At 
present they occupy the Kutchar 
mountains. ‘The possession of the 
temple has always been claimed by 
the Delai Lama (the sovereign pon- 
tiff of Lehassa), as a dependency on 
his spirituality from the earliest 
times. Upon theruptere which took 
_ place soine years ago between the 
3.E 
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Tibetians and the people of Nepaul, 
the lamas viear was obliged to eva- 
cuate the sanctuary, which was af- 
terwards held on the part of the Deb 
Rajah of Bootan. 

The temple principally visited by 
the Bootias and Balauras, is on the 
terrace of a hill, and is distinguished 
ata great distance by iis spires or 
turrets, covered with plates of cop- 
per, and highly gilt. Suinbhoonauth 
is chiefly cclebrated for its perpetual 
five, the priests asserting, that the 
flaine of the two largest lamp wicks 
have been preserved from time im- 
memorial. (Airkpatrich, Se.) 

SUMBHULPOOR, (Sambhalpura). — 
A district in the province of Gund- 
wana, situated between the 21st and 
22d parallels of north latitude. This 
territory takes its naime from the ca- 
pital, butthe rajah is styled Rajah 
Attaraghur, or the Rajah of 18 
Forts. It is bounded on the west 
by the district of Ruttunpoor and 
Eoora Shumbur; to the east by Bim- 
bera, Landacoli, and Boad; to the 
south by Patna and Coondon; and 
on the north by Gangpoor and Sir- 
goojah. 

he air of Sumbhulpoor is very 
unwholesome, owing to the quan- 
tity of jungle, and the vicissitudes 
of heat and cold. The soil in the 
vallies is a rich loam, in which grain, 
or pulse, thrive well; and in the 
mountains gold and diamonds are 
found. ‘The natives wash the sand 
of the rills that descend from them, 
and procure cousidcrable quantities 
of gold. The diamonds are found 
about 13 miles beyond Sumbhul- 
poor, near the junction of the River 
Hebe with the Mahanuddy. At this 
place, after the rains, the natives 
search in the River Hebe for red 
earth, washed down from the moun- 
tains, in which earth the diamonds 
are discovered. The matrix con- 
taining the diamonds isa clay, which 
appears burned red, nearly to the 
degree bricks usually are. The na- 
tives in this part of Gundwana are 
miserablygoverned,and are described 
as being lazy, treacherous, and cruel. 
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The district of Sumbhnlpoor was 
ancientl, comprehended in the Lin- 
doo division of Grundwana, and 
composed part of the state of Gur- 
rah; but, during the reigu of Au- 
rengacbe, it was formally annexed 
to the soubah of Allahabad, al- 
though its sabjagation to the Mogul 
government was Little more than 110- 
minal, It afterwards tell under the 
sway of the Nagpoor Mahavattas ; 
and, doring the war whieh took 
place, in 1803, between them and 
the British, Possessiow Was taken ot 
it hy the latter, as also the adjacent 
district of Patna, certain treaties 
being entered inte with the teuda- 
tories, whe held thew under the 
Rajah of Nagpoor. On the 24th of 
Anenst, 1806, advertiug to the 
iriendly relations then subsisting 
with the Nagpoor state, the British 
government agreed to restore to the 
rajah all the terntones of Suinbhul- 
poor and Patna, with the exception 
of the country occupied by Rajah 
Jonujar Singh, which “ as (0 connie 
ineorporated with the British domi- 
ions, ‘Fhe pergunuahs this re- 
stored “ere Sumbhulpoor, Seln- 
poor, Sanunguy, Burgur, Saktec, 
Serakole, Benria, Bone, Kautick- 
poor, Patna, Klas Patna, Nawa- 
cur, Ghareelanag, ‘Toragecr, and 
Borasumbre. ‘ 

In 1807 the nnexpeeted resistance 
made by the zemiudars of Sumbbul- 
poor and Patna to the re-introduc- 
tion of the Maharatta. power, In- 
duecd the Nagpoor state to solicit 
the assistance of the British govern- 
ment, being unable, owing to the 
extravagance of the Nagpoor Ra- 
jah, fo raise tds to equip a sub 
‘ficient force, Mr. Elphinstone, the 
British ambassacar, was, im couse- 
quence, directed to interpuse with 
the zemindars, «ad to endeavour to 
accomplish the peaceable restoration 
of the Maharata antherity. ir this 
district is the tomb of Mr. Hiliot, 
whose untimely death is kamented in 
Mr. Hastings’ celebrated vile. (1st 
Reg. Treaties, MSS. J. Grant, Lee- 
hie, S¢.) 
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SUMBHULPOOR. — A town rn the 
proviuee of Gundwana, the capital 
of a district of the same name, and 
situated on the cast side of the Ma- 
haunddy River. Lat. 219 33’. N. 
Long. 83°. 47”. Li. 

SuMBuL.—A town in the province 
of Delhi, district of Bareily, 52 
niles W.N.W. from the town of 
Bareily. Lat. 28% 384 N. Long. 
7Sm32'. 1. 

SuMBUL River.—See CHuMBUL. 

SUMISHORE, (GSomeswara). — A 
towiin the prosince of Bahar. district 
of Bettiah, 46 miles N. N. W. from 
the town of Bettiah. Lat, 27% 39’. 
N. Long. 84°. 15’. E. 

Sumnsut,(Somanutha).—Sce Put- 
TAN SUMNAUT. 

SUNDA, (S7vRAITS OF).—The arm 
of the sea which separates the large 
islands of Sumatra and Java is 
known to Enropeans by this uaime ; 
by the Malays it is termed Sunda 
Kalapa. The length of this ehan- 
nel, taken from the flat point to 
Virkens, or Hog Point, is about 70 
miles, and on the opposite coast, 
from Java Ifead to Bantam Point, 
about 90. 

Yn the month of the straits lies 
Prinee’s Islaud, by the situation of 
Which (wo passages are formed; one 
between ?Prince’s Island and Java, 
which js made use of tor the most 
part, by ships which have to pass the 
straits during the sonth cast imon- 
soou, inorder that, sailiug close in 
with the Java shore, they nay soon 
get within anchoring depth, and 
escape all danger of being driven to 
sea with the enrrents. which at that 
time of the year set strongly ont of 
the straits to the westward. The 
other passage, which is called by 
seamen the Great Channel, soine- 
tines alsu serves as an entrance to 
the straits during the  sonth-east 
monsoon, but it is with the greai- 
est dificuity; and, after continnal 
struggling with the south-casterly 
winds, aud the current, that this 
eun be effected. . 

iu the narrowest part ofthe straits, 
and opposite to Hog’s Pout, on Su- 
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matra, hes an island, that, on ac- 
count ofits situation, has been called 
Thwart the Way, or Middle Isle. 
A strong current rims throngh the 
passage on both sides of this island 
during the whole year, setting with 
the prevailing easterly or westerly 
winds, cither to the north-east or 
sonth-west. 

The chief istands in the Straits of 
Sunda are Prinee’s Isle, Krakatan, 
Thwart the Way, and Pulo Baby. 
The oihers are very sinall and insig- 
nificant, mosily level, fonnded on 
beds ofeoral, and covered with trees, 
A few have steep, naked sides, and 
ata little distance resemble old eas- 
tles, mouldering into ruins; but, on 
a nearer view, appear to be of vol- 
eanic origin, "Phe Dutch East In- 
dia Company elaim at absulnte so- 
vercignty over the Straits of Sunda, 
but it never has been, in any respcet, 
enforecd. ‘These pretensions ori- 
ginate from the circumstance of their 
superiority over the kad on cach 
side; Bantam on the Java shore, 
and Lampong on that of Suinatra, 
(Starorinus and Notes, Se.) 

SuNDEELA.—A town In the Nahob 
of Oude’s territories, 30 miles N. W. 
from Lucknow. Lat. 27% 5”. N, 
Long. 80°. 30’. E. 

SunDEEP Iste, (Somadwipa, Isle 
of the Moon).—Aun island in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, distriet of Chitta- 
gong, Which may be estimated at 16 
niles in length, by eight the average 
breadth. flere there is a govern- 
ment establishment for the mann- 
facture of salt, subordinate to the 

Sulwaand Chittagong agency. 

‘Towards the conclusion of thie 
16th eentury, a number of Portu- 
guese setiled on the evasts of Chitta- 
gong and Arracan, many of whom 
had entered into the serviee of the 
native yrimees, and obtained com- 
mands and grants of land. These 
adventurers were extirpated, or ex- 
pelled, from Arracan abont A. J). 
167, the few who eseaped taking 
reluge among the islands, where 
they contimned {0 practice piracy. 
Futteh Khan, the Mogul Governor 

or 2 
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of Sundcep, having attempted to 
suppress them, was himself defeated 
and Killed, and his whole fleet eap- 
tured. On this event the pirates 
eleeted for their chief a common 
sailor, named Schastian Gonzales, 
aud in 1609 gained possession of 
Sundeep, after massacreing the gar- 
rison, 

Sebastian, after this success, esta- 
blished an independent principality, 
his toree amounting 16 1000 Portu- 
guese, 2000 native troops, 200 ca- 
valry, and 80 vessels of different 
sizes, well supplied with eamnon, 
with which le soon after added the 
adjacent Island of Shahabaspoor, and 
some others, to his dominions. With 
a liftle conmon prudence his power 
night have attained a great height, 
and been permanent, but lhe soon 
afterwards disgusted his own sub- 
jects, by the bratal tyranny of his 
government, and rendered the Mo- 
guls and Avracaners hostile by the 
perfidy of his conduct, and the mer- 
ciless cruclty of his ravages, Atter 
many vicissitudes he was aban- 
doned by the greater part of his ful- 
lowers, and i 1616 was defeated by 
the Rajah of Arracan, who con- 
quered Sundeep and the otherislands, 
fron whenee, under the mane of 
Mughs, the Arracaners infested and 
desolated the lower district of Ben- 
gal, carrying olf ihe inhabitaits into 
slavery, 

This island continued in passes- 
ston of these barbarians until A.D, 
1666, when Shaista WKhan, the Mo- 
gul Governor of Bengal, having 
lifted out a strong ileet at Dacea, 
dispatched it down the Megna to 
attach Sundeep, where the Mughs 
had erected blockaded tortitications, 
which they defended with great re- 
solifion for a considerable time, but 
were at length alltaken or destroy ed. 
Since that period i remained at- 
tached to the Mognl government of 
Bengal, and devolved, along with 
that province, to the East India 
Company. GStewart, §c.) 

SuUADERBUNDS, (Nanduri rana, a 
Wood of Svondry Trecs).—\ woody 
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tract of country on the sca-coast of 
Bengal, being part of the Delta of 
the Ganges, and extending along 
the Bay of Bengal about 180 miles. 
"This dreary region is composed of a 
labyrinth of rivers and erceks, all of 
which are salt, except those that 
cominuuicate immediately with the 
puncipal arm of the Ganges; these 
mumerous natural canals being so 
disposed as to form a compicte in- 
land navigation. In traciug the sea- 
coast of this Delta, there are eight 
openings found, each of which ap- 
pears to be the pricipal mouth of 
the Ganges. 

As astrong presumptive proof of 
the wandering of that river from one 
side of the Delta to the other, it 
may be observed, that there 15 no 
appearance of virgin earth between 
the Tipperah Hills on the cast, and 
the district of Burdwan, on tie 
west; nor below Dacca and Bau- 
leah to the north. In all the sections 
of the numerous erccks and rivers 
of the Delta, nothing appears but 
sand and black mould in regular 
strata, until the clay is reached that 
torms the lower part of their beds; 
nor is there any substance so Coarse 
as gravel, either in the Delta, or 
nearer the sca than 460 miles (by 
the course of the Ganges) at Ouda- 
nulla, where a rocky pomt, part of 
the base of the neighbouring hills, 
projects into the river. 

Vhe navigation through the Sun- 
derbunds is effected chietly by means 
of the tides, there being two distinct 
passages; the one named the South- 
ern or Sunderland Passage, and the 
other the Balliaghaut Passage. The 
first is the furthest about, and leads 
through the widest and deepest ri- 
vers, and opens into the Hooghly or 
Caleutta River, about 65 miles be- 
low the town. ‘The Balliaghant Pas- 
sage opens into a lake on the cast 
side of Calentta. ‘Phe navigation 
by these passages extends more than 
200 miles throngh a thick forest, di- 
vided into numberless islands by a 
mmnititude of channels, so various in 
point of width, that a vessel has at 
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one time her masts entangled among 
the branches of trees, and at other 
times sails on a broadly-expanded 
river, beautifully skirted with woods. 
The water is every where salf, and 
the whole forest abandoned to the 
wild beasts, except here and there 
a solitary fakeer. During the dry 
season the lower shores of these r- 
vers are visited by the salt-makers 
and woodcutters, whe exercise their 
trade at ithe constant hazard of their 
lives; for tigers of the most enor- 
mous size not only appear on the 
margin, but frequently swiin off to 
the boats that he at anchor in the 
rivers. In addition to these the wa- 
ters swarm with alligators. ‘Phese 
passages are open throughout the 
year ; and, during the season, when 
the stream of the Ganges is low, 
the whole trade of Bengal (the 
western districts execptcd) passes 
either by Channel Creck, or by 
Balliaghant; but chictly by the for- 
mer. 

It is not practicable to bring into 
cnliure these salt marshy lands, for 
the most part overflowed by the tide; 
nor is it desirable, while so much 
good land, in more healthy situa- 
tions, remains imperfectly ceeupied. 
The existence of this forest also has 
always been considered of import- 
ance in a political view, as it pre- 
sents a strong natural barrier along 
the southern frontier Benga. 
Great quantities of exectlent salt are 
here manufactured, and esteemed of 
peculiar sanctity, as being extracted 
on the banks of ihe Ganges. ‘Lhe 
woods also present an ineshaustible 
supply of timber for fuel, boat-build- 
ing, and other purposes. 

Various derivations have been as- 
sigued tothe name. By some it has 
been traced from Sundery, a species 
of tree; and also from the words, 
Soonder, beautilul, and Bon, a forest; 
by others the name is asserted to be 
Chunderbund, because the tract is 
still comprehended in the ancient 
zemindary of Chunderdeep. In 1784 
the Sunderbunds, Cooch Bahar, and 
Rangamiatty, all nearly waste, ac- 
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cording to Major Rennel, contained 
37,549 square miles. (Jeennel, J. 
Grant, Colebrooke, §e.) 

SUNDRALONL.—A sinall state lying 
within the bounds of Afacassar oO 
the Island of Celebes. ‘Phe city 
stands a little inland on the banks of 
a river, whence its nae origiaates. 
(Stavorinus, §c.) 

SUNGEI ‘TENANG.—A cenntry in 
the interior of Sumatra, sitnatcd 
between the 2d and 3d degrees of 
south latitude. ‘Phe access to this 
territory is extremely difficult, on ac- 
count of the differcut ranges of high 
mMonntains covered with forest trees 
and thick jungie that intervene. It 
is bounded on the \.W. by Korinchi 
and Serampei; on the W. and SW. 
by the Anak Sungei, or Mocomoco 
and Ypu distriet; on the S. by La- 
boon, and on the E, by Bataug Asci 
aud Pakalang-jambu. 

The general produce of this conn- 
try is maize, paddy, swect potatoes, 
common potatocs, tobacco, and su- 
gar-eane ; and the valleys arc, on 
the whole, well cultivated. ‘The 
principal part of the clothing is pro- 
cured from the castern side of the 
island. The inhabitants are a thick, 
stout, dark race of people, some- 
thing resembling the Achceuese, and 
in general addicted to the smoking 
of opiuin. ‘Phey usnally earry charms 
about their persons to preserve them 
from accident, some of which are 
pninted at Batavia, or Samarang, in 
Jaya, in Dutch, Portuguese, and 
French. In addition to the pre- 
servation part, this document cau- 
tions purchasers against charms 
printed in London, as the Euglish 
would endeavour to counterfeit 
them, and impose on the buyers, 
being all cheats. 

Every village has a town-hall 
about 120 feet long, and broad in 
proportion ; the woodwork of which 
is neatly carved. ‘The dwelling- 
houses contain five, six, or seven fa- 
milies each, and the country is po- 
pnlous, ‘Phe inhabitants, both of 
Sunger Tevanug and Sermpei, are 
Mahomimedans, and acknowledge 
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themselves to Jambee. 
(Dare, sc.) 

Suaxts Bepnore.—A small town 
enclosed with a gurry wall and bound 
hedge, in the province of Mysore, 
25 miles W. from Chitteldroog. Lat. 
14°, 8’. N. Long. 760°. 5’. In 
1792 it was phaudered and burned 
by Mahzrattas. 

SURAINGHUR.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Bahar, district of Monghir, 
63 miles B.S. i. from Patna, Lat. 
259.14’. N. Long. 86° 16', 1. 

SuRaJeEroor.—A small town in 
the province of Allahabad, 51 miles 
S.W. by S. from Lucknow. Lat. 
26°. 16", N. Long. 80°. 37’, E. This 
place is pleasautly situated on the 
west side of the Ganges, on tho 
margin of which insny Liindoo tem- 
ples and ghauts (landing places) are 
secn, some In ruins, while others are 
building. : 

Surat, (Surasktra).—A large and 
populous city im the province of 
Gujrat, situated on the south side 
of the Tuptee River, abont 20 miles 
above its Junction with the sea. Lat, 
219, 13’. N. Long, 73°.3’, EK. By 
Abul Vazel, in 1582, it is described 
as follows : 

“ Sircar Sooret, containing 3 


subject 


8 
mahals, measurement 1,312,315 bee- 
gahs, reyenue 19,035,177 dams. Se- 
yurghal 182,270 dams. This sircar 
turnishes 2000 cavalry, and 5500 in- 
iantry.”—Ranier, which is situated 
on the opposite side of the 'Tuptee, 
is a port dependent on Surat. ‘Fhe 
followers of Zerdasht (4oroasicr), 
when they fled from Persia, settled 
at Surat, where they practise the 
doctrines ineulcated by the Zend, 
wid its commentary the Pazcnd. 
Vrom the liberality of its majesty’s 
(Acher) disposition, every sect ex- 
ercises ifs particular mode of wor- 
ship, withont suffering the least mo- 
lestation, ‘Through the negligence 
of souhahdars and their ofliccrs, se- 
veral ports of this  sirear are pos- 
sesscd by the Europeans, among 
Which number are Vamaun, Sur- 
jaun, Tavapoor, Mahim, and Bas- 
seen, all citics and emporiuus,” 
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At present Snrat is one of the 
largest, if not the very largest city 
of Hindostan, althongh its trade has 
unavoidably suifered by the proxi- 
mity of Bombay, to which place a 
considerable portion has been trans- 
ferred. In 1796 one estimate raised 
the population of Surat so high as 
800,000 souls; but another reduced 
it to 600,000, which probably ex- 
ceeds the actual number. In 1807 
this city contained 1200 parsees of 
the mobid or sacerdvtal class, and 
about 12,600 of the belidcen, or laity 
parsces, 

Large ships eannot asgend the ri- 
ver, but cast anchor about 20 miles 
below the town. ‘The harbour, on 
the whole, is not commodious ; it is, 
however, one of the best on this 
coast during the prevalence of the 
N. LE. and N. W. winds. ‘The an- 
chorage is dangerous with winds 
from the south and west. A large 
quantity of cotton was formerly ex- 
ported from Surat direct to China; 
but mneh the greater portion is now 
sent by the way of Bombay. ‘The 
cotton trade from this part of India 
to China is of arecent date, and did 
not commence earlicr than 1775, at 
which era there was a greater num- 
ber of ships belonging to Surat 
than there is now to Bombay. The 
import and export trade which it 
still retains, is imnch engrossed by 
the Arabian and Boras merehants, | 


Abstract Statement of the Value of 
external Commerce, imported and 
exported from Surat, from the 1st 
May, 1811, to the 30th April, 
1812. 

Rupees. 

Imports from Bassein, ar- 
ticles of food, soft sugar, 
cocoa nuts, and sundries 

{inports from Brazil 

Sundries 7,731 
Treasure 749,374 


90,307 


757,105 
Malabar and Ca- 
nara, piece goods, sapan 
wood, and sundrics = + 58,273 


— 
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Rupees. 
Imports Persian Gulf, grain, 
and sundries - 27,825 
: Treasure 133,849 
—— 161,674 
Imports from Ara- 
bianGolfartieles 
of food, raw ima- 
terials, and sun- 
dries - - - 38,546 
‘Treasure 610,650 
es 649,195 
——-~ Mozambi- 
que, raw mate- 
rials, aud sun- 
drics - - - - 150,185 
‘Treasure 20,478 
— 170,663 
Prince of Wales’ 
Island, sundrics - - - 3,400 
Cutch and Sinde 5,243 
1,895,916 
Imports from Bombay. 
Grain and other ar- 
ticles of food - 5,103 
ditto, through 
the collectors’ 
department = - 15,192 
Articles for the use 
of the native in- 
habitants - - 352,267 
Sundries to Enro- 
peans - - - 133,926 
Sundries for manu- 
factnres - - - 751,983 
ditto, through 
the collectors’ de- 
partment - - 800 
ditto, for re- 
exportation = - 163,458 
Sundry articles - 6,562 
Piece goods - - 234,540 
‘Treasure - - - 40,099 
1,704,030 


en from the Northern 
Parts of Gigrat. 
Grain and other ar- 


ticles of food - 1,042 


Carried forward - 1,042 
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Inpees. Rupees. 
Brought farward - 1,042 Bronght forward 101,99 
Grain and other ar- Sundries = 15,430 
ticles of lood, —— 117,421 
through the col- To Arabian Gulf, 
lectors’ depart- Surat manufac- 
ment - - -422.616 tiwes - - - -307,470 
Articles for the tse Produce of 
of the iatives - 36,462 ~ Grijrat - 237,721 
Sundries for Wure- Smudrics - 1,543 
peas - - - 469 346,34 
ditto for ma- ToPrince of Wales’ 
uutacturers -  - 57,543 Island, Surat ma- 
ditto for ex- nufaetures - - 91409 
portation - - 9,063 Prodnee of 
Sundry articles  - 177 Gujrat - 28,608 
Piece goods -  ~ 751,745 Snudrics - 8,046 
Treasure - - - 1,453 58,056 
- 1,281,464 ‘To Bengal, sundries — - 17,520 
——._ ‘Vo Bombay, Surat 
Total imports—Rupees 4,881,410 — manulhetures - 257,896 
—_—— Produec of 
anit 90% At 
Evports from the \st May, - ee AU. ATS 
he 80th April, - ese 3 
ahh om Tess mere = 35,488 
“a Sundries - 53,854 
To Basscin, Surat mann- Gi2.716 


factures and sundries - 25,079 
To Brazil, Surat 
manufactures 412,390 
Preduce of 
Gujrat 1,200,011 
Sundries 3,255 
- 1,615,655 
To Malabar and 
Canara, Surat 
manufietures - 17,317 
Sundries - 442 
"Treasure 39,375 
- ATABE 
Yo Madras, tin - - - - 3,710 
Yo Persian Gulf, 
Surat maiiufiae- 
dures - - = -200,452 
Produce of 
Gujrat - 72,967 
Sundrics - 1,753 
2a, lee 
‘To Mozambique, 
Strat) manutae- 
tures - - - - 61,043 
Produce of 
Gujrat - 40,051 


Carried forward — 101,991 
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To the northern 
ports of Gujrat, 
Surat manutac- 
tures - - - = 287,419 
Produce of Mo- 
zunbique = 102,163 


of Europe 39,343 
Treasure = - 28,007 
Sundries - = 148,590 


605,522 


—— 


Total exporis—Rupees 3,064,523 


Statement of Ships and Tonnage ar- 
rived at, and departed from Surat, 
betwiat the \st May, 1811, and the 
30th April, 1812. 


Tons. 
Arrived under Eugtish colours 
9 yessels, measuring = 1106 
Portuguese do. 
4 ditto, measnring - - 2300 
Arabian ditto, 
19 ditfo, measuring = - - 1988 
32 vessels, measuring = 5804 


ae nage 
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Tons. 

Departed under British colours 
9 vessels, measuring == 

Portuguese do. 


1030 


4 ditto, measuring - - 2300 
Arabian ditto, 

19 ditto, measuring - - 19 

23 vessels, measuring - 5318 


—. er 


Surat is one of the most ancient 
cities in India, being mentioned in 
the itamaynna, a Hindoo poem of 
great antiquity. After the discovery 
of the passage to the East by the 
Cape of Good Hope, it was much 
froquented by vessels belonging to 
all European nations, who exported 
from hence pearls, diamonds, amber- 
grise, civet, musk, gold, silks, and 
cottons of every description, spices, 
fragrant woods, indigo, saltpetre, 
and all other objects of Indian traf- 
fic. From hence also great multi- 
tudes of pilgrims embarked for Ara- 
bia; on which account Surat was 
always considered by the Mahom- 
medans of Hindostan as one of the 
gates of Mecca. In 1612, Captain 
Best received permission to settle 
an English factory at Surat, where 
he left ten persons with a stock of 
49001. to purchase goods. The 
Dutch did not visit Surat antil 1617. 
The Vrench carried on a considera- 
ble but losing trade with Surat dur- 
ing the tirst years of the 18th cen- 
tury; and having contracted debts 
to the natives, deserted it altogether. 
Some tine afterwards, in 1714, a 
company was formed at St. Maloes, 
which dispatched ships to the East 
Indies ; but these were seized and 
sequestered at Surat, to liquidate 
the debts of the former company, 
with which the St. Malocs assecia- 
tion had no concern. 

In January, 1664, the Maharatta 
army, nuder Sevajce, made a sud- 
den attack ou Surat, when the go- 
yernor shut himself upin his castle, 
and ihe inhabitants fled to the ad- 
joming country. In this emergency 
Sir George Oxinden, the chief, and 
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the rest of the Company’s servants, 
shut themselves up in the factory 
with the Company’s property, valued 
at 80,0001. and having tortified it 
as Well as the shortness of the time 
would atiow, called in the ships’ crews 
to assist in its defence. W henattacked, 


they made so brave and vigorous a 


resistance, that they not only pre- 
served the factory, but the greatest 
part of the town, from destruction, 
for which they afterwards received 
the thanks of the Mogul commander. 
Surat was attacked, and partially 
pillaged, by the Maharattas in 1670, 
and afterwards in 1702. In April, 
1707, it was again invested by these 
freebooters; but, haying no cannon, 
and few fire arms, they were unable 
to make any progress. 

Moyen ud Deen, the ancestor of 
the present Nabob of Surat, was an 
adventurer, who, in 1748, possessed 
himself of the castle of Surat. His 
snecessors were Cuttub ud Deen, in 
1763; Nizam nud Deen, in 1792; and 
Nassir ud Deen, im 1800; all in- 
vested by the East India Company, 
The existing system of internal go- 
vernment having beeu found inade- 
quate to the protection of the per- 
sons and property of the inhabitants, 
on the 13th of May, 1800, a treaty 
was concluded with Nassirud Deen, 
the reigning Nabob of Surat, by 
which he agreed, that the manage- 
ment of the city and district of Su- 
rat, aud the administration of civil 
and criminal justice, should he ex- 
elnsively vested in the British go- 
vernment. ‘The latter engaged to 
pay the nabob and his heirs one Jack 
of rupees annually, and also a pro- 
portion of one-fifth of the  sur- 
plus annual revenue, deducting all 
charges; tor satifuction in which re- 
spect, a vakecl on the part of the 
nahob to have liberty to examine 
the accounts. ‘The residue of the 
revenuc to be at the disposal of the 
British government. By the treaty 
of 1803, the Maharattas were com- 
pelled to abandon all their vexatious 
claims on this city. Prior to the en- 
tire administration being vested in 
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the British, the surrounding country 
was much infested by bands of armed 
thieves, who cominitted depreda- 
tions elose tc the walls, and somc- 
times even in the streets of Surat. 

Travelling distance from Boinbay, 
177 miles; from Poonah, 243 ; from 
Oojain, 309; trom Delhi, 756; aud 
from Caleutta, by Nagpoor, 1238 
miles. (Parliamentary  Feports, 
Bruce, Treaties, Sonnerat, Auquetil, 
Asiatic Register, Sc.) 

Surtaco.—A small fort and town 
belonging te the Spaniards, situated 
at the northern extremity of the 
Island of Magindanao, ou the banks 
of a river, which flows from a lake 
inland. The roadsted here is good 
during both monsoons, but in the 
offing, where the passage is narrow, 
the tides are said torun with great 
strength. (Forrest, Sc.) 

Surout.—A_ large village, pos- 
sessed by independent native chiefs, 
in the provinee of Agra, 55 miles 


5. W. from the city ef Agra. Lat. 
26°. 51’. N. Long. 77°. 8’, FE. This 


place is surronnded witha mud wall, 
and has within a square mud fort, 
with a double wall and ditch. 

SURROOL.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Birh- 
hoom, 53 miles 8S. W. by S. from 
Moorshedabad. Lat. 23°. 39’. N, 
Long. 87°. 42/. E. 

Sursuty River, (Saraswat?).— 
This river has its source in the hills, 
whieh bound the north-east extre- 
mity of the province of Delhi, from 
whenec it flows in a south-west di- 
rection towards the province of Aj- 
mecr, where its stream is lost among 
the sands of that arid region. Sa- 
raswati is also the naine of many 
smalter rivers all over Hindostan, 

Sursury, (Seraswati)—A town, 
belonging to netive chiefs, in the 
province of Delhi, sitaated on the 
west side of a river of the same 
Dame, 108 miles N. W. from the 
city of Delhi, Lat. 29% 138% N, 
Long. 75°. 277. 5. 

SUSEDOOS.—A_ small town, pos- 
sessed by independent native chiets, 
in the province of Delhi, situated 
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near the ancient canal of Snitan He- 
roze, 60 miles N. W. from the city 
of Delhi. Lat. 26°20’. N. Long. 
76°. 30’. E. 

SuTALVRY.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Backer- 
gunge, 108 miles ii. from Calcutta. 
Lat. 22°.38'.N. Long. 96°. 10’. BE. 

SutcHana.—A town in the Guj- 
rat Peninsula, situated to the cast of 
Noanagur, to the Jam of which city 
it belongs. An extensive fishery is 
carried on along this part of the 
Gnif of Cutch, and the dricd fish 
are transported to the interior on 
camels and bullocks. The pearl 
oyster is also found here, and is 
made a source of revenne. (Afac- 
murdo, §c.) 

Sutuese, (Satadru, with an hun- 
dred Bellies, or Channels). —'This 
river has its source in the lofty Hi- 
malaya ridge of mountains, from 
whence it flews in a southerly di- 
rection, bounding the province of 
Lahore to the east. At Bellaspoor, 
where it enters Elindostan, the 
stream is 100 yards broad when the 
waters are at the lowest. Abont 
the middle of its course it 1s joined 
by the Beyah, when the united vo- 
lume takes the name of Kiral; alter 
which they do not mix their waters 
with the other rivers of the Punjab, 
but fall into the Indus, about 80 
miles below Moultan. ‘The Sutu- 
Ieje, after its junction with the 
Beyah, is the Hyphasis of Alexan- 
der, and is navigable 200 miles 
abuye its conflux with the Tndns, 
The length of its coarse, inclading 
the windings, may be estimated at 
600 miles, By Abul Fazcl, in 1582, 
it is described as follows: 

“Vhe Sutuleje, formerly called 
Shetooder, whose source is in the 
mountains of Ghahlore. Rooper, 
Matehwareh, and Ludchatineh, are 
sitnated on its banks. After having 
passed these places, it runs to Bowh 
Ferry, where it unites with the river 
Beyah, anciently ealled Beypasha.” 
(Rennel, Abul Fazel, Wilford, &c.) 

SWALLy, (Stvalaya, the Abode of 
Swva).—A townin the province of 
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Cnijrat, situated at the month of the 
‘Tuptee River, 20 miles W. hy S. 
from Snrat. Lat. 219 54 N, Long. 
72°, 507, 

Sypapain.—A small town in the 
province of Agra, 20 miles N. by E. 
trom the city of Agra, Lat. 27°. 30’. 
N. Longg7mag” 5. 

Sypavorum.—aA town iu the Car- 
natic, 90 miles N, N. W. trom Ma- 
dras, Lat. 14°. 11. N. Long. 79°. 
45’. Ui. 

Syiam—aA large fortified town in 
the province of Gnijrat, district of 
Chalawara, The sonth of this town 
marks the boundary of Cottiwar, 
and here Gujrat Peninsula may be 
considered as terminating. — ‘Vhis 
place is larger than Wankancer, but 
not so well fortified. It belongs to 
a Rajpoot chieftain, but, like all 
others in this neighbourhood, pays a 
tribute to the Guicowar. A yery 
large shect of water covers the south 
face of the tow. (J/acmurdo, Se.) 

Sykism.—A town in the Birman 
empire cad province of Pegu. Lat. 
16°, 49’. N. Long. 96°. 17. FE. In 
the year 1744 the British factory at 
this place was destroyed by the con- 
tending parties, during the wars of 
the Birmans and Pegners, which 
were carried on with the most sa- 
yage ferocity. 


TE 


TABABELLAN.— A town in the 
Maharatta territories, in the pro- 
vinee of Malwah, 52 miles W. trom 
Oojain. Lat. 23°, 16’. N. Loug. 78°. 
20’. E. 

Tapuas Isux.—One of the Phi- 
lippines, situated due south of Lu- 
gon, and of n very irregular shape. 
Tu length it may be estimated at 30 
miles, by three the average breadth, 

TacosLum.—.\ town in the Car- 
natic, 40 miles W. from Madras. 
Lat, 13°. 4’. N. Long. 79°. 50". E 

Tacait—aA Dutch establishment 
on the north coast ef Javp, where 
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there is a resident {o reecive the con- 
tributions fitrnished by the chief, and 
to deposit them in the Company’s 
warchonses, Lat. 6°. 44’, S. Long. 
108°55 1. 

This is a large village, built at 
the bottom of a monntain, on which 
there is a volcano, and iuhabited 
equally by Javanese and Chinese. 
The monutain is a remarkable ob- 
Jeet viewed from the sea, having, 
owing to the eruptions, the appear- 
ance of a high tower, with an in- 
chnation to oue side. (Tombe, &c.) 

TAGOLANDA. -——- A small island, 
about 20 miles in circumiference, si- 
tnated off the north-eastern extremity 
of Cclebes. Lat. 2°. 10’. N. Long. 
1282.5), Us. 

‘This island is populous, and plen- 
tifully supplied with provisions, three 
chopping knives being the price of a 
bullock, and one will purchase 1000 
cocoa mits. ‘The Dutch formerly 
kept a tew soldiers here, and a 
schoolmaster to convert the inha- 
bitants, who are ceseribed as pork- 
eating Pagans, which is a grand dis- 
tmetion among the Malay islands. 
(Forrest, Sc.) 

Tanes.—A town in the provinee 
of Cutch, of which it was the ca- 
pital when Abul Fazel wrote, A. D. 
1582, Lat. 23°. 17. N. Long. 70°. 
27 Je 

‘LauMmoor.—A town in the Nabob 
of Onde’s territories, 62 miles N. by 
Li. fron Lucknow. Lat. 279% 417. N. 
Long. 81°. 10”. E. 

Tannesin, (Z”hanusar).—An an- 
cient town in the Seik territorics, in 
the province of Delhi, 90 miles N. 
by W. from the city of Delhi. Lat. 
30°, N. Long. 76° 30’. E. By Abnl 
DPazel, in 1582, it is deseribed as fol- 
lows: 

“Talinesir is held sacred by the 
Hindoos. ‘The River Sursuty, to 
which the Hindoos pay great adora- 
tion, rnns past it. Jn the vicinity as 
a lake called Khoorkhet, to which 
pilgrims come from far to worship 
and bestow charity. 

"This was the scene of the war of 
the Mahabharat. Out of the ime 
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mense multitude of forces on the onc 
sidle, and the troops of Judhisliter on 
the other, only 12 persons survived 
the slaughter, of which imnber fonr 
were of the anuy of Doorjodhen, 
viz. Keeracharij, a Brahmin, who 
had been preceptor to the Cooroos 
and Pandoos. 2d. Ashotoman, who 
had exercised the same ollive. 3d. 
Keerut Birman, of the Jadown tribe. 
4, Sujcy, who drove the chariot of 
Driterashter. The other cight sur- 
vivors were of the Pandoo arity, viz. 
the five Pandoo brothers: Satick, of 
the Jadown tribe; Unjtash, who was 
Doorjodhew’s brother by another mo- 
ther; and Krisliia, whose fame is so 
universal as to render any account 
of him unneeessary. Near this place 
stood the ancient city of Hustna- 
poor.” 

When taken by Wahinood of Ghiz- 
niin A.D. 1011, Vahnessir was still 
the eapital of a powerful kingdom, 
At present it is the next town of un- 
portance to Pattialah, in the Sirhind 
district, and is still held in high reli- 
gious veneration by the Hindvos, 
The inhabitants of the surrounding 
coumry are ehicily Jants, many of 
whom have become Seiks; and there 
are also a few Reajpoots of Jow easte. 
(Abul Fazel, Sir J. Maleolin, G. Tho- 
mas, \.) 

‘Tannoon.—A distriet in Northern 
Tiindestan, tributary to the Ghoor- 
Khali Rajah of Nepaul, and forming 
part of the country of the 24 Rajahs, 
Vo the south it is bounded by the 
British ‘Verriani, belonging to the 
district of Bettiah in: Bahar; but 
the interior has never been explored. 
Like the rest of Northern Hindostan 
it exhibits au irrezularly mountain- 
ous surface, and it is known to be 
but thinly inhabited. 

‘Tanxem—A town in Northern 
Hindostau, belonging to the Ghoor- 
khali Rajah of Nepaul, situated about 
25 miles N. W. from Goreah, the an- 
vient capital of the reigning dynasty. 
Lat. 23% 41. N. Long. 849 10" 1, 

Tanran.—A town and tortress in 
the province of Cutch, situated about 
30 niles 8. E. from Luckpot Bun- 
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der, on the road from that place to 
Mandavee, a sea-port in the Gulf of 
Cutch. 

‘The fortress is an irregular build- 
ing, defended by round towns, flank- 
ed by a large tank on cach side; the 
fown on the south, and the suburbs 
on the west. The inhabitants are 
nomerous, and principally Hindoos. 
The surrounding country is well eul- 
tivated, and the soil a heavy sandy 
loam. (Waafield, Sc.) 

TasGauw.—A town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, iu the province of 
Bejapoor, 17 miles N. by W. from 
Merriteh, Lat. 169%. 47’. N. Lone. 
75°. 55'. EB. Vhis place was fortified 
by Purseram Bhow; and, in 1792, 
was considered as the capital of his 
territories, being at that period the 
residenee of his family. 

PALyere—A town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Khandesh, situated on the north 
bank of the ‘Tuptee River, 92 miles 
west from Boorhanpoor. Lat. 21°, 
11..N. Long. 74°. 55’. EE. Abn 
Fazel describes it as the capital of 
Adil Shah, the first independent 
sovercign of Khandesh, A.D. 1406. 

TAMARACHERRY.—A small inland 
town in the province of Malabar, 23 
miles N. i. trom Calieut. Lat. 119% 


2h.N. “ong. 762936 E. 
From the distriet around this 


place from two to 300 teak trees may 
be procured aunnally, and an equal 
number of the viti or black wood. 
Althongh this be au inland country, 
and consequently not so favourable 
for the produetion of cocoa nut 
palins, yet trees of that description 
occupy by far the greater part of the 
ugh lands. (F. Buchanan, ce.) 

‘TAMBAH.—A town iu the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Bejapoor, 70 miles south trom Poo- 
nah, Wat. 179. 28’. N. Long. 73°. 
35’, FE, 

TAMBEHKAN.—A small village in 
Northern Jlindostan, belonging to 
the Ghoorkhali Rajah of Nepanl. 
Wat. 27°, 25’, Nee dLuongess°, 80°, Ei 

The mines of copper in the viei- 
nity of this place are nearly exhaust- 
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ed; but other veins have been dis- 
covered, and are worked at no great 
distance from henee. The miiters, 
who are of the Agrye caste, move 
about from place to place as their 
discoveries of the metal offer occa- 
sion. (Airhkpatrick, $e.) 

Tamuut.—Phis is the proper na- 
tional appellation of the Sudras of 
all the eastern side of ihe south of 
India; and the Pracrit Bhashain, or 
vulgar dialcet of the country, is there- 
fore called the langnage of the ‘i’a- 
muls. tis principally spoken in the 
tract from the south of Telingana as 
far as Cape Comorin, and from the 
Coast of Coromandel to the great 
range of hills, inelnding the greater 
part of the Barramahal, Salem, and 
the country now called Coimbetoor, 
along which line it is bonnded to 
the west by the province of Malabar. 

soth language xnd people are, by 
those of Karnata, called Arabi and 
Tigular; aud the Tamnl Brahmins 
designated Dravida Brahmins. By 
Enropeans this language is misealled 
Malabars. (Wilks, 4°. Buchanan, §c.) 

Tanan.—aA town in the province 
of Gnjrat, 41 miles E. by N. from the 
city of Surat. Lat. 21% 21". N. 
Long. 75°, 41. E. 

'TANAKEKE Iste—A small island 
about 12 miles in cirenmterence, 
surrounded by a cluster of smaller 
ones, and situated off the S.WV. ex- 
tremity of Celeles. Lat. 5°. 30’. S. 
Long. 19°. 10’. E. ’ 

This island was formerly given up 
by the Dutch to the Malays in their 
service; many of the smaller are mn- 
inhabited, and.others peopled by the 
Buggesses, (Stavorinus, $c.) 

Tanpan, (er Zarrah)—A town in 
the province of Bengal, adjacent to 
the ruins of the aneicit city of Gour. 
Lat. 24°. 49’. N. Long. 88°. 15’. E. 

In A.D. 1564, Soliman Shah, one 
ofthe Hengal sovercigns of (he Shere 
Shah dynasty, made this place his 
capital, estceming the situation more 
healthy than that of Gonr. In 1660 
Suitau Shujeh was defeated near to 
this by Mecr Jumla, the gencral of 
his brother Anrengzebe. ‘There is 
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little remaining of this place, exeept 
the rampart; and, owing to the sur- 
rounding swamps, it has never been 
considered healthy by Europeans. 
Dimities and cloths, resembling dia- 
per and damask liien, are made in 
this neizhhourhood. (Stewart, Ren- 
nel, Sc.) 

Tanete.—A town aud small prin- 
cipality, situated half way between 
Fort Rotterdam and the Bay of So- 
rian, Lat. 4°, 14, §. Loag. 119°. 
35’. BE. In 1775 this petty state was 
tributary to the Duteh, and governed 
byafemale. (Stavorinius, sc.) 

‘Tangore.—A district in theSonth- 
ern Carnatic, situated between the 
10th and 12th degrees of north tati- 
tude. To the north it is bounded 
by the River Canvery; on the south 
by the sea; to the east it has also 
the sea; and on the west Trichimo- 
poly and the polygar’s territory. 

This little principality is entitled 
to the second rank among all the 
provinees of Hindostan for agricul- 
ture and valned rent, the first being 
assigned to the district of Burdwan 
in Bengal. Vor the purposes of ir- 
rigation prodigious monnds have 
been raised at Coilady to prevent 
the waters of the Cavery from rejoin- 
ing those of the Coleroon after they 
have separated near Trichinopoly. 
From this southern braneh of the 
river eanals are conducted in all di- 
rections, whieh, by means of ein- 
bankments and reservoirs, are di- 
verted into every field, and fertilize 
a tract of country from Devicotta to 
Point Calymere, which would other- 
wise remaina barrensand, The in- - 
habitants of this district are uncom- 
monly industrions and expert in hus- 
bandry ; there is consequently but a 
very small proportion of waste land 
compared with what is scen in some 
of the neighbouring territories. The 
dry and wet cultivation are nearly 
equal, being abont 50 per cent. each. 

From a report on the affairs of 
Tanjore, in 1807, it appears the pro- 
vince then consisted of 5873 town- 
ships. Of this number there are 
1807 townships, in which one indi- 
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vidual holds the whole undivided 
lands; 2202 of which the property is 
held by several persons having their 
distinct and separate estates; and 
1774 ihe lauded property, in which 
is held in common by all the Mee- 
rassdars, or proprictors ol the village, 
who contribute labour anid receive a 
share of the crop in the proportion 
of their respective propertics. ‘The 
same report states, that the number 
of Mecrassdars, who are Bralimins, 


are - = - - - - + 17,149 

Of Sudras, including native 
Christians - - = = 42,449 
Slahommedans - - - J,457 
Total 62,048 


The Mahommedans here stated 
are all Lubbtes, desecnuded trom in- 
dividuals of that faith, wno emigrated 
from Arabia in the early part of the 
eighth century, during the tyramical 
reign of Hijay ben Yusef. 

The principal articles cxporied 
from the ports of this district to Ma- 
dras, are indigo, cocoa nuts, rice, 
grain, paddy, lamp oil, with some 
piece goods, ‘The remaining articles, 
from their description, appear to 
have been first received from the 
eastward, Ceylon, or the Malabar 
Coast, and afterwards sent to Ma- 
drags. ‘Vhese consist of betel nut, 
tin, penper, tortoise shell, benjamin,ar- 
rack, T'rincomate wood, and hing. The 
imports into this province from Ma- 
dras are smalfin quantity and value, 
and are composed chiefiy of articles 
for the European troops and. resi- 
dents, with sonie iron hoops, cam- 
phor, raw silk, silk picce goods, au- 
chors, iron of various soris, gunnies, 
planks, and long pepper roots. Vhe 
sea ports of most commerce are Vran- 
quebar, Nagore, Negapatum, Cari- 
cal, and Devicotta, 

The Sahommedans having never 
actually vceupied ihis territory, or 
effected any permanent estabitsh- 
ments init, the Hindoo religion has 
been preserved in considerable splen- 
dour, and their ancient places of 
worship, with their vast endowments, 
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remain untouched. In ahnost every 
village there is a pagoda with a lotty 
gateway of inassive, but not inicle- 
gant architecture, where a grez 
manber of Brahmins are maintained, 
either by the revenues formerly «- 
tached to them, or by an allowance 
from government. On all the great 
roads leading to these sacred places 
are choultries, built for the accom- 
modation of pilgrms. ‘The Brah- 
mins are here the chief holders of 
land, and perform almost cvery office 
of husbandry, except holding the 
plongh. ‘They are all extremeiy loyal 
to the British for the protection they 
receive, and also for an allowance 
granted by the government of 45,000 
pagodas annually, which is distri- 
buted for the support of the poorer 
temples. 

In the remote times of Hindoo 
antiquity, ‘Panjore was distinguished 
geographically by tlie name of Chola 
Desa, from whence originated by 
several corruptions the word Coro- 
mandel, and in native manuscripts 
its sovercign Is stil designated the 
Cholia Rajah. The present race are 
descended from Eccojee, a Maha- 
ratta chief, (dhe brother of Sevajce), 
who, in A. D. 1675, conquered the 
city and province, which have been 
retained by the same dynasty ever 
since ; the Maharatta being the pro- 
per language of the ‘Tanjore court. 
The expedition of the British troops 
into 'Fanjore, in 1749, was the first 
warfare in which they were engaged 
agaist the forces of a native prince ; 
and it proved unsuccessful as to its 
main object, the restoration of a dc- 
posed Rajah of Tanjore, who had 
applicd for assistance to the governor 
of Vort St. David. 

Sersajee, the present rajah, is the 
adopted son of Tnhjajce, who diced 
in A. D. 1786. He was carefully 
educated under a most respectable 
Danish missionary, Mr. Schwayts, 
and among Christians, vet he cou- 
timied a staumch adherent to the 
Brahininical doctrines and supersti- 
tions. Jn every other respect he is 
a mum of liberal sentiments, and par- 
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ticularly indulgent to the Danish 
missionaries who five in his country, 
whose conduet does honour to the 
Christian name. While yet an in- 
dependent prince he protected their 
schools, which were tostered by his 
old tntor, Mr. Schwuarts; and cx- 
tended his kindness to the Roman 
Catholics also, who, in 1785, were 
estimated at 10,000 persons. Even 
the Brahmins in this province ap- 
peur to have relaxed a Httle, as they 
have procored a printing press, which 
they dedicate to the glory of their 
pods, 

Tn 1799 a commutation of subsidy 
was effected, and the territory of 
‘Tanjore subjected to the British au- 
thority. On this eveut the rajah re- 
served io himself several palaces, 
the Tranqnebar tribute of 2000 
chuckrums, a clear allowance oF one 
lack of rupees annuatly, and one- 
fifth of the surplus revenues alter 
payment of the eivil and inilitary 
disbursements, whieh wnounts to 
nearly twice as mueh more, As a 
particular favour he was allowed to 
retain the two forts of Tanjore, which 
he keeps in excellent repair, and 
garrisoned with 1500 men. ‘Phe pro- 
vinee now forms one of the districts 
under the Madras Presidency, and 
the arrangement has proved equally 
advantageous to the inhabitants and 
tothe British. (Lord Valentia, Wilks, 
Parliamentary Reports, Rennel, J. 
Grant, Fra Paolo, Se. \e.) 

Tanions.—A city in the Southern 


Carnatic, the capital of a district of 


the same name. Lat. 10° 45’, N. 
Long. 79°, 12’, Ls. 

This city comprchends two for- 
tresses, both of which are given up 
to the rajah ; but on the exigeiuce of 
war, the British have a right by 
treaty to re-oceupy them. ‘Phe small 
fort is a mile in civeumitercnee, very 
strong, and in good repair. The 
wills are lofty, and bmilt of large 
stones, and on the corners of the 
ramparts are cavaliers. The ditch, 
which is broad and decp, is eut out 
of the solid rock, aud has a well 
formed glacis. It joins ou one side 
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to the large fort where the rajah re- 
sides, which is fortified in a similar 
manner. 

The small fort coitains the cele 
brated pagoda, the chief building of 
which is the finest specimens of the 
pyramidical temple in Hindostan. 
Within is a ball carved from a block 
of black granite, an exeellent ex- 
ample of Hindoo sculpture. From 
one of the eavalicrs there is a bean- 
tiful view. he pagoda forms the 
foreground, then appears the large 
tort with the rajah’s palace aud tem- 
ples, behind which a rich country Is 
seen covered with rice fiechls and 
chinps of trees, and beyond all a 
chain of lofty mountains. The River 
Cayery here is at the highest when 
the periodical rains prevail in My- 
sore. 

In remote ages this was the great 
seat of learning in the South of In- 
dia, and here the almanaes were 
farmed, according to whieh the year 
1800 of the Christian era corres- 
ponds with ihe year 1722 of Saliva- 
hanam, and the 4901 of the Cali 
Yug; which reckoning differs one 
year in the former era, and seven m 
the latter fron that used in Karnata. 
The British were repulsed from be- 
fore Tanjore in A. D. 1749, and it 
was besieged without success by M. 
Lally in 1758. 

‘Travelling distance from Madras, 
205 miles; trom Seringapatam, 237 ; 
and from Calcutta, 1285 miles. (Lord 
Valentia, F. Buchanan, Rennel, &c.) 

TANKSAL.—A town in the Seik 
territories, on the north-eastern frou- 
lier of the province of Delhi, 160 
miles north from the city of Delln. 
Lat. 36° 51. N. Long. 76°. 53". BE. 

Taxons, (Zannur).—A town on 
the sea coast of Malabar, 30 miles 
S. by E. from Calicut. Lat. 169, 55’, 
N. Lony. 75°, 55’. E. ‘This was for- 
mnerly a pice of considerable note, 
bnt is now redueed to the condition 
of u poor village. 

Tanna, (Lhana).—A town and for- 
tress on the island of Salsctte, which 
comnand the passage (here 200 yards 
broad) between the island and the 
4 
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Maharatta territories in the provinee 
of Aurungabad, Lat. 19% 10’, N. 
Vong 7oe.d'. Us 

The fort is sinall, but well built, 
and although not complete isa strong 
lortification, and always kept in the 
highest order, It is usually gar- 
risoned by a hattalion of sepoys, aud 
a company of European artillery from 
Bombay. ‘Fhe town is straggling, 
but not large, and has several Por- 
tuenese churches, with a nomber of 
Christiaa inhabitants. (oor, se. 
§e.) 

TareanooLty.— A British settle- 
ment in Sumatra, situated ona small 
island at the bottom of the Bay of 
‘Tapanooly, on the N. W. shore, dist- 
ant about two and a hall or three 
miles. Ships that have cargoes to 
dispose of go round and anchor to 
the eastward, in cight fhthouis wa- 
ter, and have arope from the shore 
tu swing by. Lat. 19.40" N. Long, 
95°. 30%, 1, 

The Bay of 'Tapanooly, with the 
Yslund of Mansalar, torms one of the 
finest ports in the world; composed 
of such & complication of harbours 
within each other, that it is asserted 
a large ship might lie so hid among 
then, as net to be discovered with- 
out a laborious research. "This iulet 
stretches into the heart of the Battas 
country, With whom a considerable 
traffic is carried on, and thaber for 
niasts and spars is tu be procured in 
the varions creeks; but net being im 
the general tract for British vessels, 
this harbour has been little frequent- 
ed for naval purposes. 

The large hima cockle (chaina 
gigas) abounds in this bay, one of 
which that was carried to England 
measured three feet three inches in 
its longest diameter, and two feet 
ene inch across, ‘The substance of 
the shell is, in general, perfectly 
white, and several inches thick. The 
roc of this cockle will sometimes 
weigh six pounds, and the fish al- 
weether, When cleared of the shell, 
trom 20 030 pounds. One inethod 
of taking them in deep water is by 
thrusting «2 bambeov between the 
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valves as they hie open, which is 
nade fast by the immediate closure 
vf the shell. In this bay are also 
found most beautilul corallines and 
niadreposes. 

In 1760 ‘Tapanooly was taken by 
a squadron of reach ships under 
the Compte d’Lstaing ; and, in Oct, 
1809, beme nearly detenceless, it 
Was again taken by a Vrench squa- 
dron, and plundered with every ci 
cnuistance of atrocity and brutality, 
(Marsden, Elmore, \e.) ‘ 

‘TapooL.—A_ small island, one of 
the Sooloo Archipelago, situated due 
south from the principal Sooloo Isle. 
This is a sinallistand with plenty of 
fresh water, and abounding with 
small cattle, goats, and yains, being 
culfivated to the tep. (Dalrymple, 

Taranvo.—A town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Anrungabad, 94 miles S$. E. from 
Surat. Lat. 20°. 38", N. Long. 74°. 
ou’, E. 

"PanyAR—A small district in the 
province of Allahabad, situated be- 
tween the 26th and 26th degrees of 
north latitude, and bounded on the 
north by the Jumma, near its con- 
fluence with the Gauges.  'Vhis dis- 
trict was formed during the reign of 
Anrengzebe, of portions of land dis- 
memembered trom the adjoining di- 
Visions, 

TARRABPOOoR, — A fown in the 
provinee of Bahar, 90 miles B.S, BE. 
from Patna, Lat. 26°. 77 N. Long. 
86°. 40% 1. 

‘TissisUDON, (ar Zudissoo Jeung). 
—A city in Northern Hindostan, in 
the province of Bootan, of which it 
is the capital, and the residence of 
the Deb Rajah. Lat. 27° 50" N. 
Long, 89°. 30/, 2. 

This town stands in a highly enl- 
tivated valley, about three tailes in 
length, by one in breadth; iuter- 
sected by the Tehintchicu River, the 
banks of which are lined with wil 
lows. On the surrounding moun- 
tuins are some timber trees, inter- 
mixed with lir aud ping, and a great 
variety of tlowering shrubs. ‘Lhe , 
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climate generally 1s described as 
being remarkably salubrious. 

The castle or palace of Tassisudon 
is situated near the centre of the 
valley, and is a building of stone of 
a quadrangular form. The wails are 
30 feet high, and are pierced below 
with very small windows, apparently 
more for the purpose of admitting 
air than light. ‘The citadel is a very 
Softy building, consisting of seven 
stories, each from 15 to 20 feet high. 
From the centre of these rise a square 
piece of masonry, which supports a 
canopy of copper richly gilt, sup- 
posed to be immediately over the 
idol Maha Moonee. he Deb Ra- 
jah of Bootan dweils in the citadel, 
on the fourth story from the ground. 

Nea; to this city are a long line of 
sheds, where the worhinen are em- 
ployed forging brazen gods, and va- 
rious other ornaments disposed about 
their rcligions edifices. There is hiere 
also a considerable manufacture of 
paper, made from the bark of a tree 
named deah, which grows in great 
abundance near to ‘Tassisudon, but 
is not produced adjacent to Bengal. 
ft is very strong, aud capable of 
being woven, when gilt by way of 
omament, into the texture of silks 
and satins. (Lhaner, §c.) 

Tatta, (Zuttah)—A district for- 
merly contained in the great sonbah 
of Mooltan, but in modern times 
transferred to that of Sinde, and ifs 
dimensions much circumscribed. 'To 
the north it is hounded by Sinde; on 
the sonili by the sea; to the east it 
has Cutch and the Sandy Desert; 
and on the west the sca and Baloo- 
chistan. Its limits at present com- 
prehend merely the Delia of the 
Indus, which may be estimated at 
150 miles in length, by 50 the ave- 
rage breadth, By Abul Yazel, in 
1882, it is described as follows : 

“ Formerly sircar Tatta was an 
independent territory, but now it 
torms part of the empire. The length 
from Behkur to Cutch and Mekran 
is 257 coss, and the breadth, from the 
town of Budeyan to Bunder Lahry, 
qmieastres 100 coss; and again the 
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breadth from Chunder of Behkur te 
Beykancer, is GO coss. On the cast 
lies Gujrat ; on the north Beykur and 
Scwee; on the south the sea, and on 
the west Cutch (Gundava) and Mek- 
ran, Altore is now called Tatla and 
Dehiel. Here the northern moun- 
tains form several branches, one of 
which ruas to Candahar. Another 
branel: commences on the sea coast, 
goes to the town of Konbhar, where 
itis called Rameur, and from iherce 
proceeds to Sewistan, where it is 
called Lucky. Here are a consi- 
dcrable tribe of Baloochees called 
Kulmany. ‘They are 20,000 families, 
and can raise 10,000 choice cavalry. 
Camels are bred here. Another chain 
of inountains runs from Sehwau to 
Seewee, where it is called Khutter. 
Here dwell a tribe named Nomurdy. 

“Tu 'Tatia the winter is so mode- 
rate that there is no occasion for 
firs, and in summer, excepting in 
Sewistan, the heat is not excessive. 
The inhabitants travel chiefly by 
water, and possess not less than 
40,000 boats. Ifere aye iron mimes 
and salt pits. Rice is fine and in 
abundance. Atthe distance of 12 
iniles from Tatta is a quarry of yel- 
low s{one, which is eut to any size, 
and used for building. The food of 
the inhabitants is chiefly, fish and 
rice. ‘They dry fish im the sun, and 
also extract oil from them, which 
they use in boat building. 

“'Patiais now (in 1582) the fourth 
sircar of the soubah of Miooltan. 
From the northern berders of Tatla 
to Utch is a range of mountains of 
hard black stones, inhabited hy va- 
rious tribes of Baloochces; and on 
the south from Uich to Gujrat are 
sandy mountaius, the residence of 
the Ashambehty and other tribes, 
"Phe country from Behkoor to Nus- 
serpoor and Amerkote is peopled 
by the Sowrah and Jareecheh, and 
other tribes. Sirear Tatta, contain- 
ing 18 mahals, revenne 25,999,991 
dams. ‘Tatta became subject to the 
Mahommedans in the year of the 
Hijera 99 (A. D. 721) during the 
Caliphat of Walid.” 
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Since Abul Fazel wrote this dis- 
trict has expericnced a gradual de- 
cay, which has of late years been so 
much accelerated, that the country 
is in danger of becoming a barren 
desert. Although resembling, in 
many of their geographical features, 
the Delta of the Indus presents, in 
other respects, a reimarkable con- 
trast to that of the Ganges. From 
the sea-coast to the city of Tatta 
scarcely any thing is to be scen 
but an arid sandy country, covered 
in different places with the milk 
bush, and other shrubs peculiar to 
steriic lands, and almost destitute of 
fresh water, which must be procured 
from animmense depth underground. 
Here and there low ranges of bare 
scraggy hills are seen, but scarcely 
a vestige of population or cultiva- 
tion for many miles from the sea. 

Between ‘atta and Corachie are 
many tombs and ruins, which would 
indicate a state of former prosperity, 
very different from its present mi- 
serable condition. The wells, and 
other remains of the ancient city of 
Bambarah, arc still discernible, but 
now covered with baubool aud other 
wild shrubs, and inhabited only by 
a few Hindoo devotees. Between 
‘Tatta and Corachic there is an in- 
land lake of considerable extent, 
and navigable for small boats, but 
the water of it is brackish. During 
the freshes of the Indus, when at 
its highest, pari of the low country 
is inundated. As the city of Tatta 
is approached from the sea, the soil 
aud aspect of the country improve ; 
but still without trees, and almost 
destitute ofinhabitants. Camels are 
bred in this part of the country, the 
tender parts of the brushwood scrv- 
ing them for forage. 

The natives of India, from Sinde 
to Goa, use the word Kanta (a fork) 
to signily also borders on the sea- 
coast; and know the Delta of the 
Indus under the appellation of Sind- 
hoo Kanta, which approaches nearly 
to the term pres+rved in some Latin 
maps of Canthi Sindi. 

d'or abont 30 years past this dis- 
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trict has been under the governinent 
of the Ameers of Sinde, and sub- 
jected to every species of extortion 
and oppression. ‘The city and dis- 
trict of ‘Fatta are said to yield a re- 
venue of 145,000 rupees per amum ; 
the district of Sunkree 80,000; Co- 
rachie Bunder, 110,000; and Dha- 
raja, 80,000. The district of Kuk- 
ralee is asserted to have produced a 
revenue of six lacks of rupees during 
the government of the Calories, 
which is now reduced to 196,000 ru- 
pees. ‘The territory situated betwen 
the salt and fresh water branches of 
the river is said to yield 91,000 ru- 
pees perannum. ‘The whole district 
contains only one town, which is 
Fatta, 

This country was invaded by the 
Mahommedans at a very early pe- 
riod after the promulgation of that 
religion. Caliph Omar dispatched 
Moghaireh Abul Aas, who, setting 
off from Bahrein by sea, attacked the 
western parts of the Delta of the In- 
dus; but, meeting with nuexpected 
resistance, he was defeated, and lost 
his lite. As Omar died in A.D. 641, 
this expedition must have taken 
place about 639 or 640. Othman, 
his successor, attempted an invasion 
by land; but, iaving sent people to 
survey the roads, he was deterred by 
their report. 1¢ does not appear to 
have been actually snbdued by the 
Emperor Achber until 1590, although 
long prior to that period included in 
the list of his dominions; Since the 
fall of the Mogul dynasty it has [ol- 
lowed the fate of Sinde, and still 
continues subject to the Ameers of 
that extensive province. (Abul Fa- 
zel, Smith, Maxfield, Wilford, Drion- 
mound, §c.) 

Tarra.—A town belonging to the 
Amccrs of Sinde, the capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name, and situated 
near the banks of the Indus, about 
130 miles, by the course of the river, 
from the sea. Lat, 24° 44’. N. 
Long. 68°. 17’. E. 

This town stands in a valley, 
formed by a range of low rocky hills, 
which, during the freshes of the In- 
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dus, is inundated; but, being placed 
on an eminence, apparently fonned 
by ancient ruins, during the height 
of the rains it has the semblance of 
an isiand. ‘Phe streets are very nar- 
row and dirty; but the houses, al- 
though irregularly built of anud, 
chopped straw, and wood, are supe- 
rior to the low huts commonly seen 
in native towns. ‘The better sort of 
houses are built of brick and lime. 
The oll English factory, purchased 
by the Company in 1751, still re- 
mains, and may be reckoned the best 
house, not only in Tatta, but in the 
whole province of Sinde. All the 
rooms of this house have ventilators, 
resembling the fanacls of chimneys, 
which communicate with the reol; 
and are intended to promote a ecircu- 
jation of air during the hot winds, 
when all the windows are shut to ex- 
elude the dust. To the southward 
of ihe factory within the town are 
the remains of the old fort, which 
must have been a strong position 
against assailants ignorant of artil- 
lery tactics. At present there is no 
fort, nor is there any military forec 
stationed in the town, which is go- 
verned by a nabob, or deputy, from 
the Aineers of Sinde, 

Tatia was originally defended by 
a strong brick wall, with round tow- 
ers; but now these are a heap of 
ruins, and the mosques and pagodas 
that remain exhibit symptoms of ra- 
pid decay. The eirenmfercnce of 
the town ix from fonr to five miles, 
and the number of inhabiiants about 
15,000. It was once famons for its 
ecommerce and cloth manufactories, 
besides an extensive trade in rice, 
wheat, hides, &e. but all this is greai- 
ly dimtnished. The chief exports 
are ghee, gugal or b'dellimn, potash, 
oil, raisms, saltpetre, anisecd, shai- 
kun, musk, chintzes, shawls from 
Shekarpoor, carpets, and a yariety 
of drugs. ‘The imports are cocoa 
nits, pepper, cardainums, betel nut, 
nttimegs, cmtamon, silk,raw and ma- 
nufactured, cochineal, broad cloth, 
boghipores, kincobs, purpets, quick- 
silver, tin, iron, steci, copper, lead, 
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black wood, sandal wood, and san- 
dal wood oil. 

The Indns is in general shoal op- 
posite to Tatta; on which account 
boats trading to that city lie off a 
sinall village named Begurah, dist- 
ant five iniles S. E. by S. where the 
deepest water is four fathoms, but 
lor ihe most part only two; and the 
river about one mile in breadth. The 
strength of the current is here broken 
by the small Island of Begurah, 
which is 200 yards from the western 
bank of the river. The boats used on 
the Indus are flat bottomed, square 
head and stern, low forward, high 
abaft, and drawing only afew inches 
of water. Oars are seldom used, the 
boats being usually either tracked, 
or pushed along with poles; and, 
when the wind is latr, recourse is 
had to sails, ina 
and very commodions for the pur- 
poses of travelling. From ‘atta to 
Fiyderabad there are four routes; 
two by land and two by water, the 
shortest of which may be estimated 
at 53 miles. At this place the mon- 
soon prevails with considerable vio- 
lence hetween May and. October, 
aticnded with hard squalls of thun- 
der, lightning, wind, and rain. 

The country around Tatta is a 
fine rich soil, watered by canals from 
the Indus, and partly overflowed 
during the freshes, but susceptible of 
the highest cultivation. On the hill 
of Muckalee,a mile to the west ef 
Tatta, are-an amazing number of 
graves and mauscieums—the habita- 
tiuns of the dead greatiy execeding 
in nnmber those of the living. ‘The 
tomb of Mirza Eesau is uncommonly 
megnificent and weil executed; and 
is supposed to have been erected 
abont A. D. 1622. It consists of a 
large syuare stove building, two sto- 
ries high, having a great dome sup- 
ported by munerons pillars, which, 
as well as the body of the building, 
are covered with scutences extracted 
from the horan. Some of the in- 
scriptions on the other tombs appear 
fresh und qnite legible, although ea- 
graved 160 years ago. On the banks 
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of the Indus, seven miles above Tat- 
ta.is ancther hill, covered with white 
‘mosques and tombs of deceased Ma- 
hommedans, some of the latter of 
considerable size. Near to one of 
the smallest, which is held in great 
veneration both by Mahommedans 
and Hindoos,-is a large bone stuck 
upright in the earth, about 18 fect 
long, one thick, and two broad, 
Which the natives assert was pro- 
enred from a fish. The hill on which 
these graves are placed, if fortified, 
wonld command the passage of the 
river. 

_ Dr. Robertson is of opinion, that 
Tatta is the Pattala of the ancients ; 
but this name more probably referred 
to the city of Brahminabad, which 
appears to have been the capital in 
the remote ages of Hindoo antiquity. 
By Abul Fazel itis described as tol- 
Jows: 

‘ The ancient capital was Brah- 
minabad, which was then a very po- 
pulous city. ‘he fort had 1400 bas- 
tions, a tenab distant from each 
other; and to this day there are con- 
siderable Batines ot this fortifica- 
tid 

The modern th of Tatta is said 
to have been founded by Jam Mun- 
del, the 14th of the Someah dynasty, 
A.D. 1485. Ht was taken and plun- 
dered by the Portuguese in 1555; 
but continued in the 17th century an 
extensive and populous city, of great 
commerce, aud possessing manutac- 
tures of silk, Caramania wool, and 
cotton; if wes also famous for its 
cabinet ware. Most of the Sindean 
cloths exported to Hindastan, Per- 
sia, and Khorasan, are still mannfac- 
tured here, the miserable remains of 
its once flourishing commerce, Which 
is not likely to revive under its pre- 
sent barbarous and rapacious rulers. 

‘Travelling distance from Bombay, 
741 iniles; from Calcutta, 1602 miles. 
(Smith, Maxfield, Rennel, §c.) 

TPavJErooR.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Purneah, 
36 miles LE. by N. from the town of 
Purneah. Lat. 25°, 45. N. Long. 
$8°..15'. E. é 
3¥ 2 
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TavuLLaw Muoket.—A small vil- 
lage in the provinee uf Lahore, situ- 
aied eight or nine miles to the north- 
ward of Nadone, the principal town 
in the Kaungrah country. Lat. 32°. 
Se ®, Long. RE OmAS 

At this Mince a aan volcanic fire 
issues from: the side of a meuntain, 
where the Hindoos have raised a 
temple, which has tong been of cele- 
brity, and the favonrite resort of pil- 
grims.from the Punjab, (foster, 3c.) 

TaunbDsA.—A town in the Nabob 
of Oude’s territories, situated on the 
sonih side of the Goggrah River, $5 
miles $. EB. from Pyzabad. Lat.26°. 
33’, N. Long. 82°. 35, I. Cloths 
of a similar quality to Bengal cos- 
saes, and having the same manic, are 
fabricated in the ueighbourhood of 
this town. 

Taures.—A town in the provinee 
of Bengal, district.of Monghir, 92 
miles W. N.W. from Moorshedabad. 
Lat, 24°. 31. N. Long. 86° 50’. E. 

Tavoy.—A town and distriet in 
the Birmau empire, which so late as 
1753 was the seat olf an independent 
principality, the existence of which 
was probably prolonged by the dis- 
scnsions of the greater powers. Lat. 
14°. 487, N. Long. 95°. 15. In 
1790 it was betr ayed to the Siamese, 
and next year ihe Birmans were re- 
pulsed in an attempt to recapture it. 

‘A short time afterwards during the 

same year they regained it by trea- 
chery, and put the gatrisen, cousist- 
ing. of 3000 Siamese troops, to the 
sword. (Symes, Sc.) 

- 'TAWALLY {sie.—One of the Gi- 
lle islands, situated withia the first 
degree of sonth latitude. In length 
it may be estimated at 35 miles, by 
six the average breadth. 

TAWEETAWEE.—A cluster of is 
lands, above 56 in number, in the 
Eastern Seas, forming part of the 
Sooloo Archipelago. Some are of 
considerable extent; others are high, 
some low, and not a few are imere 
rocks. The chain of islands to the 
S.E. of ‘Vaweetawee are all low, 
with an infinite number of shoals be- 
tween them, which abound with fish, 
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and are also the site of pearl fishery. 
The Island of Taweetawee has plen- 
ty of excelent waters, but very few 
inhabitants; the names of many of 
these small islands in the Malay lan- 
gnage are so indecent, that they do 
not admit of being translated. (Dai- 
rymple, §c.) 

Vays Isue, (PuloTaya)y—aA small 
island in the Eastern Seas, sitnated 
off the east coast of Sumatra. Lat. 
u°. 45". N. Long. 105°. 5°. E. 

In this neighbourhood there are 
many very small islands seaticred, 
among which from 50 to 100 chests 
of opinm may he disposed of; Jor 
which pepper, gold, tin, and rattans, 
are the returns. The inhabitants 
being all pirates, it is necessary that 
trading vessels be well armed, and 
constantly on their guard. (Elmore, 
Se. &e.) 

Teany.—A large village, with a 
fort on an adjopnug hill, in the pro- 
vince of Malwah. Lat. 24° 46’. N. 
Long. 79°. 3". EE. ‘This place is with- 
in the district of the Ouncha Rajah, 
aud is reekoned 23 miles {rom Chat- 
terpoor, and’ 32 from Chandree. 
(Hunter, &e.) 

Trrsts River, (Tishtha, standing 
still).—-Thts river has its souree in 
the Himalaya ridge of mountains, 
trom whence it flows M1 a southerly 
direction through the Nepaal terri- 
tories, and enters Bengal in the dis- 
trict of Rungpoeor; proceeding on 
towards the south until it joins the 
Ganges. Jn Nepaul itis named the 
Yo Sanpoo; and, like other castemn 
streams, has different names at dif- 
ferent parts of its course. 

‘TeeTGAUM.—A town in the dis-‘ 
trict of Neyer, situated abont 12 
miles S. W. from Theraud. This 
plaec has 2 very large tank, with se- 
veral wells; and the appearance of 
the town is superior to most others 
i this miserable district. To the 
south there is little or no cultivation, 
aul areh jungle. ‘Teetgaum ae- 
knowledges the authority of the The- 
rand chief; dnt, being oecupied by 
Rajpoot zemindars, pays him little 
revenne, 
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TEHINCHIEN River.—A river of 
Bootan, which runs past Tassisndon, 
the capital; and, being swelled by 
the united streams of the Hatchieu, 
and by the Patchicu, whieh takes its 
eourse near Paro, fmds a passage 
through the mountains, from whence 
itis precipitated in tremendous ea- 
taracts ; and, mshing with rapidity 
between the high eliffs and vast 
stones that oppose its progress, de- 
scends into a valley, a few miles east 
from Buxedwar, and finally joins the 
Brabinapootra. (Turner, Se.) 

TrELINGANA.—Jn the Institutes of 
Acber this region is named Berar, 
bat was only mr part possessed by 
that sovereign. Telinga is at once 
the name of a nation, of its language, 
and of the character in whieh it 
is written. The Telinga language, 
formerly ealled the Kalinga, oecu- 
pied the space to the eastward of the 
Maharatta, from near Cicacole its 
northern, to within a few miles of 
Pullicut its sowthern boundary, with 
the intervention of a stripe of terri- 
tory where the Geand tongue was 
used. This treet was divided into 
the Andray and Walinga countries, 
the former to the south, and the lat- 
ter to the north of the Godavery. 
At the period of the Mahommedan 
conquest the greatcr part of these 
united provinees seems to have been 
known to that people by the general 
name of Telingana, and Worangole 
as the capital of the whole. ‘The 
Telingas form a distinct race, and 
still ocenpy a considerable portion 
efihe Deecan. By the english and 
other Europeans they were formerly 
designated Gentoos, a name un- 
known to any Indian dialect. (Wilks, 
Colebrooke, Rennel, ce.) 

Teenicwery, (Zeli Chart). —- A 
town on the sea coast cf the Mala- 
bar Provinee, #26 miles travelling 
distanec from Seringapatam, Lat. 
11°. 44", N. Dong. 75°36, I 

This place was long the chicf set- 
tlement of the Kugtish on tiie coast 
of Malabar; but, in 1800, the Mast 
India Company’s commerce having 
been transterred to Malic, it has de- 
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elmed considerably. The * richest 
natives still reside here, and the in- 
habitants are far more civilized than 
in the other parts of the province. 
The grounds within the old English 
lines are highly cultivated, and the 
thriving state of the plantations on 
the sandy land near the sea shews 
that the whole is capable of iir- 
provement. 'Fhis tewn is the mart 
for the best sandal wood brought 
from above the Western Ghants, 
and the cardanioms Wynaad, whieh 
are mostly exported from hence, are 
mostly reckoned the best on the 
coast. 

In the year 1800 Tcllichery, Mahe, 
and Dannapatam, formed a circle, 
contaming 4481 houses, occupied as 
follows: — By Portuguese, 438 ; by 
Mahommedans, 868; Namburies 
(Brahmins),9 ; Puttar, Brahniins, 16 ; 
Rajahs, 2; Nairs, 276; iars, 1888; 
Mueuas, 258; natives of Carnata, 
119; male slaves, 91; and female 
slaves, 79, 

In A. D. 1683 the presidency of 
Surat established a factory here for 
the purchase of pepper and earda- 
monis; and in 1708 the Eust India 
Company obtained a grant of the 
fort of Tellicherry trom the colastry, 
or cherical rajah. During the reign 
of Tippoo, in consequeice of his 
hostile policy, this settlement was 
supported at so great au expense, 
and partook so Little of the com- 
merce of the country, that the Bom- 
bay gevernment had it in contem- 
plation to recommend its being re- 
Jinquished, as an unnecessary and 
unprofitable factory. (4°. Buchanan, 
Dirom, Duncan, Se.) 

Tetto.—A town in Celebes, and 
formerly the capital of an independ- 
ent principality. Lat. 5°. 5'S. Long, 
119°. 30%. EB. 

In 1667 the state of ello was 
bounded on the north by the Coc- 
rces, two islands situated tothe south 
of the River Maros, and to the south 
it reached as fur as ort Rotterdam. 
The princes of Goak and ‘Yello are 
both called Kings of Macassar, al- 
ihough each is a separate state, de- 
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riving their names from their capi- 
tals; but both principalities have 
Jong been under the power of the 
Dutch. 

The ninth king of Tello, Abd ai 
Kureem, died in 1708, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Mappa Orange, 
who was elected King of Goak in 
1712, and ruled over both states un- 
til 1724, when he gave up that of 
Tello to his son Man Rajah, er Ra- 
jah Mooda, Bo hia succeeded 
Crain Tello, who, ia 1759, was a 
most inveterate enemy to the Dutch. 
The qneen who reigned in 1775 was 
his daughter. (Stavoriuus end Notes, 
$e. $2.) 

TENASSERIM, (Tanengsmi). — A 
district in the Birman empire, ex- 
tending along the sca coast from the 
llth to the 14th degrees of north 
latitude. The west coast of this 
territory is proteeted from the south- 
west monsoon, by a connected bar- 
ricr of iskinds, extending 185 miles 
from north to south, with a strait be- 
tween them and the main land, from 
15 to 30 miles broad. The langnage 
of the inhabitants of this district, 
denominated Tinnaw by ihe Siamese, 
ciffers considerably from the com- 
mon Birman, and has many pecu- 
liarities, 

The natives of this province are 
named by the Birmans Dawayza 
and Bycitza, from the two govern- 
ments of which their country con- 
sists. ‘They have most frequeutly 
heen subject to Siam and Peen; but 
at present they are under the sway 
of the Birmans. (Forrest, Leyden, 
F. Buchanan, Se.) 

‘Tenasstrim.—aA town in the Bir- 
man empire, the capital of a pro- 
vince of the same name, Lat. 11° 
42'.N. Long. 95°. 50°. BE. 

In 1688 the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company ordered 
their servants at Afadras to endea- 
vour to obtain possession of this 
place from the King of Siam, and 
afterwards to fortily it. fn 1759 it 
was taken from the Siamese by 
Alompra, the Birman monarch, after 
a fecble resistance. It was then 
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large and populous, but is now al- 
most a heap of ruins. (Symes, 
Brice, §¢.) 

TERNATE Iste.—One of the small 
Moluecas, about 25 miles in circum- 
ference, situated on’ the west coast 
of Gilolo. Lat. 50".N. Long. 127° 
20’, Ei. : 

While under the Dutch govern- 
ment the province of ‘Fernate in- 
cluded the islands of 'Tidore, Motir, 
Machian, and Bafehian, which are 
properly the Moluccas, being the 
original places of growth of the finer 
spices. ‘Larger nuimegs arc still 
found ip the woods of 'Pernate than 
auy produced at Banda. Althongh 
all the efticient anthority has long 
been possessed by the oflicers of the 
Duieh establishment, a native sove- 
reign, the Sultan of Ternate, has 
continued to exercise ceriain fane- 
tions of sovereiguty over the natives 
of the island, and of some of the 
adjacent isles. In 1774 his domi- 
nions comprehended the greatest 
part: of the north of Gilolo, and 
also a great part of the north-east 
quarter of Celebes, where are the 
Duich settlements of Manada and 
Goruntola. Sangir also belonged 
to him and the neighbouring islands 
of Siao, Karakita, Tagulanda, Ban- 
ka, and 'Tellusyani. 

On this island there are three 
mosques for the Mahommedanis, and 
one cliureh “or the Duich, but none 
for the Portuguese. who are become 
as black as the natives. The eoun- 
try is divided into five districts, over 
which there are five syngecs, or 
chicls; apd atso a eaptain lant, or 
high adimirat, who commands the 
sultan’s prows. Besides, there is a 
gogo, an officer who supcrintemds 
the police. ‘Phe Dutch settlers re- 
side at f ort Crange, and consist of 
a governor and council, a shalan- 
der, and fiseal. %n 1777 the Dutch 
estabhshment, civil and military, 
comprehended 647 persons, and by 
them trade was in a great measure 
monopolized; the Clinese, however, 
always cujoyed considerable privi- 
feges. No Chinese junk was al- 
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lowed to come to Ternate direct 
from China ; but they were permitted 
to resort to Macassar, which may be 
considered as the western frontier 
of the Moluceas. On this island 
there is a lofty peak, which some- 
times diseharges flames. 

The first Mahommedan sovereign 
of fernate is said to have reigned 
from A.D. 1466 to 1486. In 1521 
it was visited by the Portnguese, 
who took formal possession; but 
they were expelled in 1530. In 1579 
it was touched at by Sir Francis 
Drake, who, aceording to the fashion 
of the day, took possession of itin 
the name of Queen flizabeth. 
Along with the kingdom of Portugal 
it devolved to the Spaniards, who 
lost Ternate iu 1806; but retained a 
footing in the Moluecas so late as 
1663, when they abandoned their 
settlement at Gaminalama. In 1680 
the Dutch compelled the Sultan of 
‘Ternate to become tributary to them, 
and the princes of the other Molue- 
eas were so thoroughly siwhdned, 
that in the year 1778 the kings of 
Vidore and Batehian were deposed, 
and exiled to Batavia. With the 
Datch it remained until the revolu- 
tionary war, when it was twice 
captured by the British; the last 
time on the 28th August, 1810. 
(Stavorinus and Notes, Forrest, 
§e. &e.) 

TEeRRIANI, (Zuryand).—A ‘district 
situated about the 27th degree of 
uorth latitude, partly comprehended 
in the British dominions, and partly 
in those of Nepaul. To the south 
it is bounded by Geraepoor, Bettiah, 
aud ‘P'yrhoot. 

The Turyani of Nepaul, confined 
between the Gundack and the 
Teesta, is divided into five sotthahs, 
or governments, viz. Subtumi, Moh- 
tuni, Rehiut, Bharch, and Persa. 
Extensive as this territory is, the 
Rajah of Nepanl does not draw any 
considerable revenue from it, owing 
to mismamgemeut and the low 
state of its popnlation. West Tur- 
rye remits only two lacks of rupees 
to Catmandoo, and East 'Turrye, al- 
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though it is more fortile, only a lack 
and a half. 

The Western Turrye contains in- 

~ exhaustible forests of most excellent 
timber, ‘The pines of Bechiacori, 
and the saul trees both of that aud 
of the Jhurjoory forest, are not sur- 
passed any where for straightness or 
durability, and aight be floated 
south on ihe Boora Gunduck. Jota, 
or pure turpentine of the Sulla pine, 
might also be procured. The word 
Turyani properly signifies marshy 
land, and is sometimes applied to 
the flats lying below the hills in the 
interior of Nepaul, as well as to 
the low tract bordering on the Coim- 
pany’s northern frontier. ILettowra, 
although standing very little below 
the Cheriaghati top, is nevertheless 
comprehended in the ‘Turrye, or 
Turyani of Nepaul, as indeed is the 
whole country situated to the south 
of Cheesapany. 

The principal rivers of this district 
are the Bhaginutty, the Bukkia, and 
the Jumne, besides many nullahs 
and inferior streams. Thin as is 
the population, it is rather surprising, 
considering its vieinity to the Com- 
pany’s dominions, that this dreary 
tract shonld have any inhabitants at 
all. (Kirkpatrick, &c.) 

TreRRowen.—A town and fortress 
in the provinee of Allahabad, district 
of Bundelennd, which was taken and 
plundered by Gopaul Singh in 1810. 

TERVENGARY, (Leruvanvana An- 
gady).—A_ sinall Moplay (Mahonte- 
dan) town iu the province of Ma- 
labar, 23 miles 8. by E. from Cali- 
ent. Lat. 11°. 2’.N. Lone. 76°. E. 
This place is sitnated on the banks 
of a river which comes from Irnada, 
and in the rainy season is navigable 
32 miles above for canoes. Near to 
this, i 1720, a decisive victory was 
gained by Colonel Hartley’s army 
over Tippco’s forces. 

Trsuoo Loomusoo, (or Shiggatzce 
Jeung).— The seat of the ‘Leshoo 
Lama, and the eapjtal of all that 
part of Tibet immediately subjeet to 
hisanthority, Lat, 29°. 4. N. Long. 
| earieas OF 
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Teshoo Loombao, or Lubrong, is 
properly a large monastery, coisist- 
ing of three or 400 houses, the habi- 
tations of the gylongs, besides tem- 
ples, mausotenms, and the palace of 
the sovereign pontiff. Its buiidings 
are all of stone, none less than two 
stories high, flat roofed, and crown- 
ed with a parapet rising consider- 
ably above the rocf, composed of 
heath and brushwood, ‘Phe fortress 
of Shiggatzee @eung siands on a 
prominent ridge of rock, and com- 
mands the pass. From hence are 
roads to Beotan and Bengal, to Lah- 
dack and Cashinere; to the mines ef 
lead, copper, cinnabar, and gold ; by 
Tingri Meidaun to Nepaul ; to Lassa 
and China. The distance from henee 
to Catmandoo, the capital of Ne- 
paul, by the marching road, is esti- 
mated at 460 miles. In 1780 the 
journey of the deceased lamas at- 
tendants, from Pekin to ‘'Peshoo 
Loomboo, cceupied seven months 
and eight days. On the nor is 
situated the territory of ‘Taranath 
Lama, bordering upon Russia and 
Siberia, and whose influence incre 
especially extends over the Kil- 
mauks, or hordes of Calmuc ‘Tar- 
tars. 

The plain of Teshoo Loomhoo, 
which is: perfectly level, Is encom- 
passed on all sides by rocky lulls. 
Its direction is north aud south, and 
iis extreme leng{h 15 miles; its 
sonthern extremity in breadth, from 
east to west, is about five or six 
miles. The River Painoinchieu in- 
tersects it, and at a small distance 
joius the Brehmapootia. ‘The fulls 
are of arocky natnre, of the colour 
of rnsty iron, and are easily shivered 
by the effect. of the weather into 
little cubical pieces, small enough 
to be moved about by the force of 
strong winds. ¥ 

The rock of Teshoo Toomboo is 
by far the loftiest of all that are in its 
neighbourhood. From the summit 
the eye commands a yery extensive 
prospect, but no striking traces of 
population are to be discovered, the 
natives crowding into the hollow re~ 
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cesses. From the north side the ce- 
Icbrated River Brahmapootra, stiled 
in the language of Tibet Erechoom- 
boo, is visible. It here flows in a 
widely-extended bed through many 
channels, forming a multitude of 
islands. Its prineipal channel is de~- 
scribed as being narrow, deep, and 
never fordable. 

In 1783 there were reckoned on 
the establishment of the monastery 
at Teshoo Loomboo, no less than 
3760 gylongs for the performance of 
daily prayer in the goomba, or tem- 
ple. Vour lamas, chosen from among 
them, superintend and dircet their 
religious ceremonies. Their stated 
periods of devotions are the rising of 
the sun, noon, and sunset. Yonth 
intended for the service of the mo- 
nastery are received into it at the 
age of eight or 10 years. On ad- 
mission they are enjoined sobricty, 
forego the society of women, and 
eonfine themselves to the: austere 
practices of the cloister. ‘There are 
also a considerable mimber of nun- 
nerics, the regulations of which are 
equally strict. 

At this place there is an extensive 
establishment under the direction of 
the monastery, for the manufacture 
of images, in which they excel the 
Chinese. ‘The annual consumption 
of tea in the territory of Teshoo 
Loomboo amounts to the value of 
70,000 pounds. At the capital 300 
Hindoos, Gosaims, and Sunyasses, 
are daily fed hy the bounty of the 
lama. ‘The whole system exhibits 
a hierarchy of long duration, and 
attended with considerable practical 
benefit. The gylongs, or monks, 
having devoted themselves to the 
duties of religion, obtain a large por- 
tion of respect from their conntry- 
nen, who follow worldly avocations. 
Being attached by a common bond 
of union, the one portion to labour, 
and the other to pray, they enjoy in 
peace and harmony the bounties of 
nature; and find it unnecessary to 
employ a single man in arms, cither 
to defend their territory, or maintain 
fheirn ights, (Turner, Kirkpatrick, Sc.) 
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THERAH, (or Turrah)—A town 
n the province of Gujrat, situated 
about half way between Rahdun- 
poor and Theraud. Lat. 24°. 20'. 
N. “Dong. 71°. 57’. E. 

This is an open town, containing 
about 2500 houses, 1500 of which 
are the property of Coolces; the 
other inhabitants being Rajpoots, 
Koonbees, Banyans, &c. To the 
north of Therah, which may be con- 
sidered as the present capital of the 
Kakreze, the country is cultivated, 
but interspersed with bushy jungle, 
and very deficient in water, which 
is procured from wells 40 yards deep, 
some of which are brackish. The 
present chiefs of Therah are Tezab- 
hoy and Jalim Singh, who divide 
between them a revenue from 10 
villages, amounting to about 35,000 
rupees per annum, (Aacmurdo, §e.) 

THersuD.—A town and district 
on the N. W. frontier of the pro- 
vince of Gujrat. Lat. 24° 37". N. 
Long. 71°, 58’. E. 

The perguonah of Theraud is 
bounded on the north by Marwar, 
Sanjore being 30 miles N. N. E. 
from the tewn. On the west it is 
bounded eloscly by Wow, which is 
only distant 12 miles. To the south 
ithas Babere, 30 miles distant; and 
on the east the district of Decsa, in 
which direction its territory extends 
40 miles. Within these boundaries 
it is said to contain 33 villages, yicld- 
ing a revenue to Hirbumjce, the 
chief, of 20,000, while his expenses 
exeeed 60,000 rupees, the difference 
being made up by plondering his 
neighbours. In this whole district 
there is not a river, and few of the 
villages are supplicd with a tank. At 
Therand water is found about 60 
yards below the surface, but it is not 
always of a good quality, and the 
wells, from which the villages are 
supplied, are frequently brackish. 
The searvity of watcr entirely pre- 
vents the cultivation of vegetables, 
of which, with the exception of 
onions brought from Rahdunpoor, 
Theraud is destitute, 

The inhabitants of the country 
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subsist chiefly on bajeree, all classes 
being too poor to purchase wheat. 
Vheir other articles of lood are the 
milk of cows and camels, and the 
flesh of goats and sheep. The The- 
raud district furnishes excellent ca- 
mels and good horses ; many of the 
latter are also imported from Bhau- 
dra, situated to the westward, where 
the breed is still superior. ‘The cnl- 
tivatoys are tolerably well treated by 
their chiefs, who are restrainicd from 


extreme oppression by the threat of 


deserting and retiting to an adjacent 
village, probably the domain of an 
enemy or rival, ‘The goverument 
share of the produce is one-fourth. 
Money is scareely ever seen. 

The towu of Theraud contains 
about 2700 houses, 300 of which are 
inhabited by Banyans; the remain- 
der by Coolces, Rajpoots, and Sin- 
deans. It is surrounded by a wall 
and ditch, the latter about 30 feet 
deep, but both ina very bad state of 
repair, By the natives of the sur- 
rounding couniry it is esteemed a 
place of great strength, and it is so 
against predatory troops, in a coun- 
try without artillery. With the ex- 
ception of the court house and the 
Parishath temples, it contains few 
good buildings. Most of the wells 
are brackish, and the smrrounding 
jungle comes close up to the walls. 

‘This place is situated so near to 
the borders of Sinde, that constant 
inruads are made by partics of ma- 
rauding cavalry, from the tract be- 
twixt Therand and the Indus. The 
Theraud clief can muster 1300 ca- 
valry well mounted, 300 of whom 
ave his family horsemen, or troops 
related to him by marriage or caste, 
and who reside in the durbar, or 
court house. The others are Sin- 
deans, and are a species of local mi- 
litia, Both town and pergunonah 
have long been tributary to the Joud- 
poor Rajah, who is always obliged 
to send a very large force when he 
wishes to levy the tribute. (Jac- 
murdo, §c.) 

‘Turerwara.—aA town in the pro- 
vince of Gnjrat, situated about 30 
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miles N. W. from Rahdunpoor. 'This 
place belongs nominally to Kumanl 
Khan, «a Baloochee chief, but is a 
den of Coolee thieves, who neither 
pay tribuic, nor acknowledge the 
Khan’s authority. 

"‘PHtaGur.—A town in the Car- 
natic, 56 miles W. by S. from Pon- 
dicherry. Lat. 119. 45’. N. Long. 
79°. 121, Es. 

During the Camatie wars of the 
last century this was a place of con- 
siderable strength, and sustained se- 
veral sieges. [1 then consisted of 
two fortifications on a high moun- 
tain, one above, but communicating 
with the other; and a pettah on a 
plain to the eastward, with a mud 
wall, and surrounded at a small 
distance by an impenetrable bound. 
hedge. After the capture of Pondi- 
cherry, in 1761, this important tor- 
tress surrendered to a detachment 
under Major Preston, having been 
blockaded and bombarded 65 days. 
(Orme, Se.) 


el 


TIBET, (Tibbet). 


This vast region may be consider- 
ed as comprchending all ihe space 
from the sources of the Indns to the 
borders of China, and trom Hin- 
dosian to the great desart of Cobi. 
Hts length from east to west may be 
estimated at 1600 miles, its breadth 
is great but uncqual. ‘The country 
of ‘Tibet is called by the inhabitants 
Pne. or Puekoachim; a term which 
is said to be derived from Pue, north- 
ern, and Koachim, snow; or the 
snowy land to the north. It is also 
known both here and in Bengal by 
the name of Tibbet, pronounced 
with a donble b. In Nepaul, Lower 
Tibet is freqnently distinguished by 
the appellation of Kutehar, and in 
Iindostan by that of Potyid. 

This is a territory of great alti- 
inde, being part of that clevated 
tract which gives rise not only to the 
creat rivers of India and China, but 
alsu to those of Siberia and ‘Tartary. 
‘The ¢ «moonang Monntains, part of 
the great Himalaya chain, about the 
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28th degree of north jatitnde, mark 
the bonudary of Tihet and Booian ; 
aid the summit of Chimularee, pro- 
hably, constitutes the highest land 
in what is called Little Tibet. The 
rivers fromm henee run north, and fall 
into the Brahmapootra at a short 
distanee beyond Tesioo Loomboo,. 
in the {emperature of the scasons 
a remarkable uniformity prevails in 
Vihet, both in their periodical dura- 
tion and return. The same division 
of them takes place as in Bengal. 
The spring is from'March to May, 
with a variable atmosphere, and 
heat, thunder storms, and occasional 
showers. From June to September, 
is the season of hnmidity, when 
heavy and continued rains swell the 
rivers. From October to March a 
clear and uniform sky suceeeds, sel- 
dom obscured either by fogs or 
clonds. Vor three months of this 
season a degree of cold is felt far 
greater probably than is experienced 
m iiurope. Hs extreme severity is 
more particularly confined to the 
southern boundary of Tibet, near 
the elevated range of mountains 
which separate it from Nepaul, Boo- 
tan, and Assan. The swinmits of 
these are covered at all seasons of 
the year with snow, and their vici- 
nity is remarkable ‘at all times for 
the dryness of the winds. Here 
meat and fish are preserved during 
winter ia frozen state. At Tena, 
in Tibet, on the 16th Sept. 1783, at 
six in the morning, the thermometer 
stood helow the freezing point. The 
dryness of the atmosphere also in 
Tibet is very rem: arable, and ape- 
rates in effect similar to that of the 
scorching winds that prevail over the 
arid soil of Hindostan. Vevetation 
is frequently dried to brittleness, and 
every plant may be rubbed between 
the fnigers into dust. 

When first viewed Tibet strikes 
the traveller as one of the least fa- 
youred countries under heaven, and 
appears, in a ereat measure, inca- 
pabie of caltiv ation, exhibiting only 
low rocky hills, without any visible 
vegetation, or extensive barren plaias. 
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On account of the severity of the 
climate, the inhabitants are obliged 
to seek for shelter in the vallies and 
hoviews. From Phari to Nainee, in 
‘Tibet, a distance of nearly 50 miles, 
the country is very little removed in 
aspect, population, or culiure, from 

a perfeet desart. The hills are bare, 
and composed of a stiff, dry, moul 
dering rock, which splits and shiy ers 
with the frost. 

On aceount of the high winds, 
sandy soil; and glare from the re+ 
flection of the sun from the snow 
and ground, the natives are mueh 
subject to blindness and sore eyes.’ 

The soil of Tibet is for the greater 
part unimprovable by cultivation, 
but under gronnd it abonnds with 
minerals, and in this elevaied region 
the production of nitre is abundant 
and spontaneous. It is the practice 
of the cultivators in Tibet, to tlood 
the low lands on the approach of 
winter with water, whieh freezes 
and covers their surtace with a sheet 
of ice, and thns prevents their being 
stripped of their scanty soil by vio- 
lent winds. The usnal erops are 
wheat, peas, and barley} rice being 
the production of a more southern 
soil. In some parts they pluck up 
the corn by the root, and atterwards 
place it in small bundles to dry. 

In Tibet a great snperabundanee 
of antinal life is, found, whiclr is 
searce in Bootan. ‘The variety and 
quantity of wild fowl, game, beasts 
of prey, flock, droves, and herds, 
are astonishing. In Bootan, on the 
contrary, except domesticated quad- 
rupeds, there are no others, aud al- 
most no game besides pheasants. 

Among the most remarkable ani- 
mals of this country is the Yak of 
Tartary, named also the Scora Goy, 
or bushy tailed bull of ‘Fibet. In 
size they resemble the English cat- 
tle, and are covered all over with a 
thick eoat of long hair. ‘The tail is 
composed of a prodigious quantity 
of long, flowing, glossy hair. There 
is a ereat variety of colour among 
them, but white and black are the 
most prevalent. Althongh not large 
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boned, from the profuse quantity of 
hair about them, they s¢em to be of 
great bulk. ‘These cattle are pastur- 
ed in the eoldest parts of ‘Tibet, 
upon the short herbage peeultar to 
the tops of mountains and bleak 
plains. ‘The lofty chain of moun- 
tains which divides Tibet from Boo- 
tan are their tavouriic haunts. They 
are never cmployed in agriculiure, 
but are useful as beasts of burthen. 
From their hair tents and ropes are 
manufaetured. ‘Their tails are in 
great repute throughout Hindostan 
as chowries, whieh are im universal 
use for driving away files and mus- 
quitoes; they are, likewise, em- 
ployed as ornamental furnitare upon 
horses and elephants. Vhey furnish 
an abundant quantity of rich milk, 
from which excellent biter is pre- 
eured. When nueasy they make a 
low grunting noise. 

Another native of Tibet is the 
musk deer, which is observed to dé- 
Night in intense cold. ‘This animal is 
about the height of a moderate sized 
hog, which it resembles in the figure 
of the body. Ht has a smali head, a 
thick and round hind quarter, no 
scut, aud extremely delicate limbs. 
From the, upper jaw two long curved 
tusks proceed, directed downwards. 
Ttis covered with a prodigions quan- 
tity of hair, between two and three 
inches long, which grows ercct over 
the body, and sceins to partake 
more of the nature of feathers, or 
porenpine’s quills. ‘Toe musk is a 
secretion formed in a little hag or 
tumour, resembling a wea, siinated 
at ihe navel, and is only found in 
the male. ‘Phis animal is here 
reckoned the property of the static, 
and can only be hunted by perimis- 
sion of the government. 

A third peentiar prodnetion of 
Tibet is the eclebrated shawl goat. 
These ercainres are of various co- 
lonrs, black, white, a faint bluish 


tinge, and of shade somewhat 
lighter than a fawn. ‘They have 


straight horns, and are of a lower 
stature than the smallest sheep m 
England, ‘The material uscd for 
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the manufactnre of shawls is of a 
light fine texture, and grows next 
the skin. A coarse covering of long 
hair grows above this, and preserves 
the softness of the inferior coat. 
After repeated trials it has been 
found impossible to rear this species 
of goal in any other country. 

mn Tibet goods are carried by the 
chowry tailed cattle, horses, mules, 
and asses; the customs differing, iu 
this respeet, from those of Bootan, 
where they are carried by the inha- 
bitants, and mostly hy women. The 
horses are principally geldings, 
brought from Eastern Tartary, and 
arc seldom above 14 hands high. 
The sheep of Tibet are also ovea- 
sionally used as beasts of burihen. 
Numerous flocks are here seen in 
motion laden with grain and salt, 
each carrying from 12 to 20 pounds, 
The skins of lambs are enred with 
the wool ou, and constitnte a valu- 
able article of traffic. In order to 
obtain the skin in the highest degree 
of excellence, the dam is sometimes 
killed hetore’ her time of yeaning, 
which scenres a silky soltness to the 
fiecee, Jt serves particularly for fin- 
ing vests, and is in high estimation 
all over Tartary and China. These 
sheep appear a peculiar speeies in- 
digenous to the climate, with black 
heads and legs. 

Gold is the principal article of ex- 
port from Tibet; those next in im- 
portance arc musk, lineal, goats’ 
hair, ond rock salt. The tincal is 
fonud in the bed of a lake, about 15 
days’ jonrncy from Teshoo Loomboo. 
The hair of the goats is earried to 
Cashmneve, aiid is of that supericz 
sort from’ which shawls are manu- 
factured, The salt is exported to 
Nepaul and Bootan, and there are 
also mines of Jead and copper. A 
very small quantity of specie is cur- 
rent in Tibet, and that of a base 
standard, being ihe silver coin of 


‘Nepani, here termed inderimilfec, 


The commerce between ‘Tibet aud 
China is earried on, for the most 
part, at a garrison town, on the 
western fronticr of China, named 
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Silling, or Sinning. ‘The exports 
fo China are gold dust, precious 
stones, musk, and woollen eloths. 
The imports are gold and silver bro- 
cades, silks, teas, tobacco, qnick- 
silver, China ware, firs, and sonie 
silver bullion. To Bengal the ex- 
ports are gold dust, musk, tincal; 
the imports from thence are broad 
cloth, triakets, spices, particularly 
cloves, pearls, coral, amber, kin- 
cobs, Maulda cloths, Rungpoor lea- 
ther, tobacco, and indigo. With 
Assam there is 10 intercourse. It 
is said that British woollens, both 
fine and ordinary, are bought up in 
Tibet with great eagerness. when 
carried there by travelling mer- 
chants. The cold in 'Vibet is so ex- 
treme, that the inhabitants, lor waut 
ot woollens of a proper kind, are 
obliged to eneninber themselves with 
a heavy lead of their own sort of 
clothing. 

Gold is found in Tibet in very 
large quantities, and often uncom- 
monly pure. In the form of gold 
dust it is proenred in the beds of 
rivers, attached {to sinall picces of 
stone, and sometimes it is found in 
large masses, lunps, and irregular 
ves. Cinnabar, containing a large 
portion of qnicksilver, is a produc- 
tion of Tibet, and might be advan- 
fageously extracted by. distillation, 
if fuel were more plentiful; but it 
is remarkably scaree, the only snb- 
stitute for firewood being the dried 
dung of animals. ‘Thus situated, 
in so rigid a climate, the «most va- 
Iuable discovery for the inhabitants 
of Tibet would be that of a coal 
mine. Tn some parts of China, bor- 
dering on this cauntry. coal is found, 
and used as fuel. Beth in Tibet 
and Bootan, the first member of the 
staie is the chief merchant ; he is, 
consequently, invested with privi- 
leges above the common adventurer, 
who cannot enter into a competi- 
tiou with bim. 

The natives of Tibet are aecus- 
tomed to very warm. clothing, the 
dress of the lower classes in sum- 
mer being woollens of an interior 
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kind; and in winter sheep or foxes’ 
skins cured with the wool and fur 
on. The highest classes use silks 
and fnrs. ‘fhe Tibetians, always 
travelling on level ground, carry a 
weight of clothing that bid defiance 
to the most piercing winds; besides 
which, they wear very thick boots. 
The great men of ‘Tibet, as well as 
in Bootan, are peculiarly aceus- 
tomed to travel in the dark. ‘The 
houses of the peasantry are of a 
mean construction, and resemble 
brick kilns. They are built of rongh 
stones, heaped on each other, with 
three or four apertures to adinit light, 
The roof is a flat terrace, surround- 
ed with a parapet wall two or three 
feet high. In their repasts, the 'Ti- 
betians give a uniform preterence to 
undressed crude meat. Of this de- 
scription mutton is almost their ouly 
food ; and at thir feasts the table is 
seen spread with raw joints of fresh 
lnutton, as well as boiled; the first 
being the most esteemed. The ‘Ti- 
betians generally are a very kind 
and humane people. 

The smalfpox is a disorder as 
much dreaded among them as the 
plague-is in other parts of Asia. 
When it is known to exist in a vil- 
lage, the healthy hasten to desert it, 
and leave the inieeted to chance, 
and the natural course of the distem- 
per. ‘The nse of mereury for the 
venereal disease appears to have 
becn early introduced, and is admi- 
nistered with tolerable skill. The 
great scareiy of timber in ‘Tibet not 
permitting them to have boarded 
floors, they are much troubled with 
craps and rhenmatic pains, 

A white searf is an offering inva- 
riably attendant on every intercourse 
of ceremony, both in Tibet and Boo- 
tan. A similar picee of silk is al- 
ways transinilied under cover with 
the letters, which in England would 
be an expensive operation, This 
manufacture is of a thin texture, re- 
sembling that sort of Chinese stuff 
called pelong, and is remarkable for 
the purity of its glossy whiteness. 
'Khey are cominonly damasked, and 
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the sacred words, ‘ Oom mannee 
paimee oom,” are usnally near both 
ends, whieh terminate ina fringe. 
The meaning, or origin, of this mode 
of intereourse has never been ascer- 
tained; it is of such moment, how- 
ever, that the Rajah of Bootan once 
returned a letter to the resident at 
Rungpoor, which he had transmitted 
from the governor geucral, merely 
because it eame unattended with 
this bulky incumbrance to testify its 
authenticity. 

It is a general beliefim Tibet, that 
the arts and seiences had their origin 
in the hely city of Benares, which 
the inhabitants have been tanght to 
estcein as the source both of learn- 
ing and religion; Bengal is conse- 
quently held im high estimation. The 
Gangetic provinces are called to this 
day Anukhenk, or Anonkhenk, and 
Enacace by the Tartars. ‘This ap- 
pellation they have extended to all 
India. It is asserted, that the art 
of printing has, from a very remote 
age, been practised in ‘libet, al- 
though lintited in its use by the in- 
fluence of superstition. Copies of 
religious works are multiplied, not 
by moveable types, but by means of 
set forms, which they impress on 
thin slips of paper of their own fa- 
brication. The letters run from left 
to right. The printed and written 
character, appropriated to works of 
learning and religion, is styled, in 
the language of Tibet, the Uchin; 
that of business and correspondeuce 
Umin. Their alphabet and charac- 
ters they acknowledge to be derived 
from the sanserit. When visited by 
Captain Turner, in 1753, they were 
found acquainted with the existence 
of the satellites of Jupiter, and the 
ring of Saturn, He also found them 
accustomed to the game of chess, 
and the rntes and movements similar 
to those adopted in England. As in 
Western ‘l'artary, the eycle here 
used is that of 12 years. 

According to tradition, the an- 
cient teachers of the faith professed 
by the inhabitants of Tibet, pro- 
ceeded from Benares; and, ufter 
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having advaneed towards ihe cast 
over the empire of China, are. said 
tohave directed their corse towards 
Europe. ‘Phe funeral ceremonies 
performed by the Cabnncks, near 
the River Wolva, in Russia, on the 
(leecease of their chicf kuna, are 
nearly the saine with those described 
as taking place at the funeral of a 
rylong (priest) in Bootan, on the 
borders of Bengal, which shews the 
amazing extent of the lama reli- 
gion, and of the Hindoo system. 
"Their own imstruetion in seicnee and 
religion, the ‘Vibetians refer to a pe- 
riod long prier to the existence of 
either in Europe; but Sir William 
Jones considered them as Hindoos, 
who cugrafted the heresies of Budd- 
ha on their own mythological reli- 
gion. 

The prineipal idol in the temples 
of Tibet is Mahamoonce, the Budd- 
ha of Hindustan, who is worshipped 
throughout the great extent of ‘l'ar- 
lary, and among all the nations to 
the eastward of the Bralmapeotra, 
by an infinite variety of naines. 
Durga, Cali, Ganesa with his ele-. 
phant head, Cartikeya the Hindoo 
Mars, with imany other Hindoo 
Brahiinieal deities, have also a 
place in the Tibet pantheon. ‘The 
saine places of popular esicem, or 
religious resort, are equally re- 
spected mm Tibet and Bengal; Alla- 
habad, Benares, Durjedcen, Gaya, 
Saugor, and Juggernauth, being ob- 
jects of devont pilgriinage. ‘Tie re- 
generation of their lama is said to 
have taken place in times of remote 
antiquity, near the site of the an- 
cient city of Gonr. Sauger, which 
is an uninhabited island, covercd 
with jungte, at the mouth of the 
Calcutta River, and Juggernanth, in 
Orissa, are deemed places of pecu- 
iar sanctity. ‘Those who are unable 
to perform the pilgrimage in person. 
acquire a considerible degree of 
merit by having it performed be 
proxy. 

About the 23th degree of north 
latitude are the Chu:milance Moun- 
tains, on some of Which the suow 
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reniains the whole year. The high- 
est peak, named Chunularee, is 
highly venerated by the Himdoos, 
who resort here as votarics to pay 
their adorationus to its snow-clad 
summit. No. satisiactory explana- 
tion has ever been obtained of the 
particular sanciity ascribed to this 
mountain, but it may be observed, 
in general, that every singular phe- 
nomenon in hature becomes an ob- 
ject of agg to the eS 
whetier it be a suowy memutan, a 
hot well, the source or confiux of a 
river, a lake, or volcano. 

The ritual, or ceremonial worship 
of Tibet, appears to diiler materially 
from that of the Brahminical Hin- 
doos, and from inany of their pre- 
judices, especially sueh as relate to 
the perplexing distinction of castes, 
the Tibetians are almost cxempt. 
With the latter religion is all sys- 
tem and order. A sovereigu lama, 
immaculate, immortal, ommpresent, 
and omniscient, is placed at the 
summit of their fabric; the Hiin- 
doos, on the contrary, acknowledge 
no individual supreme authority. 
This lama is esteemed the vicege- 
rent of the only God, the mediator 
between mortals and the deity. He 
is also the centre of a civil govern- 
ment, which derives from his au- 
thority all its influence and power. 
A veeular gradation is observed from 
the lama through the whole order of 
eylongs, or moitks, to the youngest 
noviciate. ‘The pr resident of a mo- 
nastery is always styled Lama. Their 
religious monasteries and edifices are 
all adorned at each angle with the 
head of a lion, having bells hanging 
from his lewer jaw; and the same 
figure is equally common ai every 
projection of the palace walls; yet 
the animal is not a native of the 
country, 

In ‘Vibet, as in Bootan, the na- 
tion appears to be divided into two 
distinct and separate classes; those 
who carry on the business of the 
world, and these who hold inter- 
course With heayen. No interference 
of the laity ever interrupts the regu- 
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lated duties of the clergy. There 
are iwo sects of priests, distinguished 
by their dress; the red or the yellow 
cap. The latter is reckoned the 
most orthodos, and has, araong his 
yotaries, the Emperor of Chiaa. 
Dalai lama, Teshoo lama, and Ta- 
narath lama, preside over the yel- 
low, who have their residencies at 
Pootalah, ‘Feshoo Loomboo, and 
Kharka. ‘This sect prevails over 
great part of ‘Pibet, and a division 
of the same is seid to be established 
in the Deccan, in a district named 
Scurra, or Serrora. In like manner 
three lamas preside over the red 
sect, viz. Lam Rembochay, Lam 
Sobroo Nawangmainghi, aad Lain 
Ghassatoo. These lave their resi- 
dence iu Bootan, in separate menas- 
tezics ; the principal of the red class 
in ‘Tibet has his residenee at Sakia. . 

it is acustom in ‘Tibet to preserve 
cntire the mortal remains of the so- 
vereigh lamas only, every other 
corpse being either consumed by fire, 
or, as among the Parsees, exposed 
in the open air. As soon as life has 
Ieft a ehief lama, the bedy is placed 
upright, tian attitnde of devotion, 
his tegs being folded under him, 
with each thigh resting on the in- 
step, and the soles of the fect turned 
upwards. Jn this posture they are 
dcposited in shrines; the .infevior 
Jamas are usually burned, and their 
ashes deposited in little metallicidols; 
but common snbjects are treated 
with less cer emony. Some are car- 
ried to lofty eminences, where, aiter 
having been disjointed, and the 
Innbs divided, they are left a prey 
to ravens, kites, and other carni- 
vorous birds. In the more bee 
parts of the country, the dogs aiso 
come in for their share. 

‘he dress of the religious audios 
in this portion of Asia is the regular 
habit of every attendant at court, 
consisting of a. vest of woollen cloth, 
with sleeves of a deep garnet colour, 
aud a Jarge miantie, “either of the 
sue, or of a thinner texture, re- 
sembling a shawl. <A sert of phil- 
hbeg and huge boots of bulgar hides, 
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lined cither with fur cr cloth, com- 
piete their cquipage. 

With respect to the union of the 
sexes, a custom prevails in Tibet, 
at once dillerent from the modes of 
‘urope, where one temale becomes 
the wile of ove mile; and the oppo- 
site practice prevalent over the great- 
er part of Asia, where one male ex- 
ercises an uncontronied despotism 
over many females. Llere a custom 
sll more preposterous is fonud— 
that of polyandria, one female asso- 
ciating with all the brothers of the 
funily, without any restriction of 
age or numbers; the choice of the 
wile being the exclusive privilege of 
the elder brother. This arrange- 
meut differs considerably trom the 
Nair customs on the Coast of Mala- 
bar; but a similar practice is said to 
be followed by the bearer caste in 
the province of Orissa; yet, when 
compared with their neighbours, the 
women of ‘Tibet enjoy an elevated 
station in society. In the ceremony 
of marriage the-priests of Tibet 
have no share whatever, it being ra- 
tified and completed without their 
interference. ‘Lhe officers ef state, 
as welk as those who aspire to such 
distinetions, deem it a business ill 
snited with their dignitics and du- 
ties to atted to the propagation of 
the species, which they entirely 
abandon to mere plebcians. 

The geographical knowledge of 
the Tibetians is very limited, vor 
has any accurate information been 
yet procured of the ancient extent 
of the hingdom, or the age of their 
religious institutions. About A. D. 
1720 the Emperor of China acquired 
the sovereignty of Tibet, by inter- 
fering in the quarrels of two con- 
tending parties. On the 5th ofJuly, 
1780, ‘Veshoo Lama died in China 
of the small pox, in the 47th year 
of his age. Jn December, 1783, his 
suecessor, althougi only 18 months 
old, and unable to speak, when vi- 
sited by the British ambassador, con- 
ducted himself with astonishing dig- 
nity and decorum; such were the 
eficcis of early discipline. 9: . 
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The affairs of Tibet continued in 
a flourishing aud prosperous state 
wath! 1792, when the Nepaulese, 
without provecation, commenced 
hostilities, the first experienced for 
Many years, and invaded Tibet. 
‘Their progeess was rapid and no- 
fureseen, and they appeared so sud-+ 
deuly befure ‘Leskoo Loombvo, as 
scarcely to allow the lama and his 
gylengs time to effect their escape, 
Which they did with great diilicnlty 
ucross. the Brahmapootra. "Lhe 
Nepaulese army, haying plunder- 
ed 'Feshoo Leombeo of the aecn- 
mulated contributions of ages, and 
the tombs of their most valuable or- 
munents, withdrew to their own 
country, where they were pursucd 
by the Chinese, defeated in several 
actions, aud forced to sue for peace 
on most ignominious terns, being 
compelled to restore all the plunder 
captured at ‘Feshoo Loomboo, and 
to pay an aunual tribute. 

Since this period the lamas have 
enjoyed profound peace, but their 
influcnce has been much weakened, 
or rather overpowered by that of 
their terrestrial protectors, the Em- 
perors of China. These keep ofli- 
cers stationed at the court of Lassa, 
styled unbas, who are invested with 
all the real authority, and keep up 
au intercourse with Pekin by means 
of jasoos, or communicators of in- 
telligence. (Furner, Bogle, Leinel, 
Wilford, Saunders, &t.) 

Vicao Isir, (or St. Aiacyntho).— 
A sinall island, one of the Pl.ilip- 
pines, situated due south of the 
laree Islaid of liazou. Lat. 12°. 
30". N. Long. 128° 404 E. In length 
it may be estimeted at 28 miles, by 
seven the average breadth. Here 
the gaileon used to take in water 
and provisions befure her final de- 
parture for Acapulee. 

Tickarny.— A town in the pree 
vinee of Bahar, district of Bahar, 6¢ 
miles S. by VW. from Patua. Lat. 24°. 
SOQIN hors. 84°. 55’, HL. 

Tipore isi.c—_One of the Mo- 
Inecas, about 21 miles in cireum- 
ference, .situated on the west coast 
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of Gilolo, three Ieagnes south from 
Termate. tat. 0° 45’. N. Long. 
127°. 25’, E. Both of these islands 
are remarkably well watered by 
streains trom their respective peaks, 
which are usually cloud capped. 'Ti- 
dore is populous, and formerly con- 
tained 25 mosques. Its sultan also 
was a potcutate of considerable con- 
sequence ia this part of the world, 
as he possessed a great part of Gi- 
lolo to the sonth and east, the chief 
towns being Maba, Weda, and Pa- 
tany; and, besides, claimed soye- 
reignty over Wagecoo, Mysol, and 
Battanta. In point of fact, he was 
completely in subjection to the 
Dutch, who elevated or deposed 
sultans as best suited their commer- 
ciai speculations. 

On the 8th of Nov. 1521, Jaan 
Carvullo, one of the surviving com- 
panions of Magellan, arrived at 'Ti- 
dore, and was well received by its 
chief, who granted him « factory for 
the purpose of collecting cloves and 
other spices. On the 2ist of De- 
cember he loaded two ships with 
spices lor Spain. Gonzalo Gomez 
de Espinoza commanded the 'Trini- 
dad; and it was his intention to pro- 
ceed to Panama, in Mexico, but he 
was captured by the Portuguese. 
Sebastian del Cano went in the Vic- 
toria, by the way of the Cape of 
Good Hope; and, having lost many 
of his crew during the voyage, ar- 
rived, at St. Lucas on the 7th Sept. 
1722, with only 18 men, three years 
froin the date of their departure from 
Seville—having thus performed the 
first circumnavigation of the globe. 

fu 1526 a second Spanish squa- 
dron arrived at Tidore, where they 
found the Portuguese had declared 
War against the chief, on account of 
the succour he had afforded to the 
squadron of Magellan. Hostilities 
in consequence commenced in the 
Moluccas between thesetwo nations, 
and continued with varied succcss 
until 1529. The Spaniards alleged 
that these islands were within the 
Pope’s line of demarcation, which 
was the fact; but the Portuguese 
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were unwilling to relinquish so Tu- 
crative a trade. Abont this period 
these differences were adjusted, the 
Emperor Charles V. renouncing his 
night, such as it was, to the Molnc- 
cas, for ihe consideration of 350,000 
ducats, advanced to him as a loan 
by the King of Portugal. 

In 1779 Drake, the famous cir- 
cumnavigator, arrived at Tidore, and 
began to gather spices without the 
permission of the king, who was at 
first greatly incensed ; but, being af- 
terwards by presents conciliated, his 
rage abated. (Zuniga, Forrest, Sc.) 

‘TIJILENKING.—A large Malay vil- 
lage on the Island of Java, situated 
about five leagues east from Batavia. 

This place is intersected by a n- 
ver, which unites with the Antijol, 
and afterwards falls into a small 
shallow bay of six or eight inches 
water, on a bottom of oyster shells. 
In the middle of the river is a ser- 
pentine channel, navigable for ca- 
noes and small country boats. ‘The 
Chinese here hold a market all the 
ycar for the sale of provisions and 
vegetables, and from hence is sent 
the greater part of the fresh and salt- 
ed fish consumed in Batavia and its 
vicinity. Mueh salt is also made 
here. (Tombe, §e.) 

‘Timaan Iste.—A very small island 
situated off the cast coast of the Ma- 
lay Peninsula. Lat. 2°, 52’. N. 
Long. 104°. 5’. F. 

This island is high and woody, and 
has several others still smaller lying 
off it to the westward. Vessels 
bound to India, through the Straits 
of Malacca, may go within the islands 
of Timaan, Pisang, Aor, and Pulo 
‘Tingy, and the main. (Edmore, §c.) 

TiMAPET.—A town in the Nizanr’s 
territorics, in the province of Bee- 
der, 54 miles S.S. W. trom Hyder- 
abad. Lat. 16°.30'.N. Long. 75°. 
27'. Ei, 

TimerycottTa.—A town and fort- 
ress in the Carnatic, district of Pal- 
naud, 77 miles 8.8. bE. from Hyder- 
abad. Lat. 169.17.N. Long. 79°. 
20’. E. 

Timor, (East).—A large island 
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in the Eastern Seas, intersec(ed by 
the 9th degree of south latitude, and 
extending obliquely in a north-east 
and south-west direction. In leugth 
it may be estimated at 250 miles, by 
40 the average breadih. 

In the year 1630 the Dutch formed 
their settlement at Coopang on this 
island, from whenee their establish- 
ment at Amboyna is still supplicd 
with live stock and other necessa- 
nies. ‘The produee of this island is 
chiefly sandal wood and wax; but 
the first article is now become scarce, 
the last continuing abnudant. ‘Fhe 
bees make their nests in bushes and 
the boughs of trees, to which tie na- 
tives cannot approach until they have 
smoked or burned the bees out. ‘Phe 
honey is then put into jars, and the 
wax run into blocks three feet in 
length, and 12 or 15 iuches in thick- 
ness. Another article of expert is 
biche de mar, which is partly pro- 
eurcd near the ishiud, and partly 
fished on the coast of New Holland, 
and hrought here for sale. When 
Captain Flinders was surveying the 
north coast of New Holland, with 
the view of exploring the great gulf 
of Varpentaria he unexpectedly at 
the bottom of it fell in with six Ma- 
cassar prows fishing for biche de 
mar or sea slug. From the tom- 
mander of these vessels he learned 
that a numerous fleet sailed annnally 
from Macnssar on this expedition, 
and afterwards carried their cargoes 
to Timor, where they were met by 
Chinese traders, who purchased the 
commodity; and, having tranship- 
ped it to their own junks, carried it 
ior sale to the southern ports of Chi- 
na, Bach prow carried a crew of 
16 or 18 mcn, for the purpose of col- 
lecting this sea reptile, which they 
afierwards dried with the sinoke of 
green wood, ‘Phe. chicf articles of 
lnport are opium, piece couds, coarse 
eutlery, chinaware, and  nankins, 
The Dutch from hence exported 
many slaves to their diflvrent scttle- 
menis, and also procured a small 
quantity of gold annually. Their 
eivil establishment at Coopang form- 
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erly consisted of 70 persons, but 
siuce the commeneeinent of the re- 
volutionary war it has been greatly 
reduecd. By far the greater part of 
the traffic is condueted by the Chi- 
nese, whose sinall defenveless vcs- 
sels, of lrom 10 to 30 t6ns, are: most 
unaccountably permitted to navigate 
these piratical seas unmolested. 

The bread-fruit tree, called by the 
Malays soecoom, grows here in great 
Juxuriance, and appears to be as 
nuich a native of the island as it is 
of Otaheite. A 'Pimor bread fruit 
Weighs half'as inuch more than ene 
of equal size at Otahcite; but, not- 
Withstanding its name, it is here ge- 
nerally eaten with milk and sugar. 
On this island there is also a bread 
fruit that produces secds not unlike 
Windsor beans, and, when boiled 
or roasted, equally palatable. The 
mountain rice is conmon in Timor, 
where, contrary to the practice else- 
where, it is cultivated on dry land. 
About the year 1790 some of it was 
procured, aud forwarded to his Ma- 
Jesty’s botanic garden at St. Vin- 
cent’s, and to other parts of the 
West Indies; but no report of its 
suecess has ever appeared. ‘The 
coast of this isiand abounds with 
inost beautiful shells. 

The Dutch controul the north- 
west and south sides of Timor; but 
the Portuguese still have a settle- 
ment at Dhelli, on the north coast, 
the miserable relie of their once ex- 
tensive possessions in these seas. 
The chief of the natives is by the 
Duich styled heyser (emperor), and 
resides at a place called Brackc- 
nassy, fonr miles from Coopang. In 
1789 he was baptized by the naine 
of Bernardus, his native appellation 
being Bacchu Bannock. ‘The na- 
tives on the sea coast are deseribed 
as very indolent; those of the inte- 
rior as strong and active, but trom 
their want of cleanliness subject to 
filthy diseases. Civil wars are fre- 
quent among thei, which the Datch 
say are fomented by the Portuguese ; 
and the Portuguese say are loment- 
ed by the Duteh. The latter have 
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been at some pains to establish 
Christianity; but have not gained 
much ground, execpt in the neigh- 
bourhood of Coopang, where pray ers 
are performed by a Malay clergy- 
man, the scriptures having been 
translated into that dialcct. 

"The Malays of the more castern 
isles adopt so many forcign terms, 
aud the praetice is so prevalent, that 
the term Basa ‘Timor, or the eastern 
language, is applied to any sort of 
jargon, In Captain Cooke’s first soy- 
age, aresemblance between the hu- 
guage of the people of the South Sea 
islands, and the inhabitants of many 
parts of the Indian Archipelago, has 
been remarked; but the coincidence 
is found particularly strong at 'Ti- 
mor, as well asin the numerals. Be- 
sides the dialect, there are some cus- 
toms among the natives of this island 
still more striking for their simi- 
laity. They practice the Tooge- 
tooge of the Friendly islands, which 
they call Tombook; and the Roomece 
of Otahcite, which they name Ra- 
mas. They likewise place on their 
graves offerings of baskeis, filled 
with tobacco and betel. Im 1809 a 
valuable present of eannon and am- 
munition was sent by the British go- 
vernment to the Sultan of Timor, 
who then held ont against the Dutch. 
(Bligh, Séavorinus and Notes, Ley- 
den, Asiatic Registers, Sc.) 

Timor Lavur.—Aun isiand in the 
Teastern Seas, situated betwixt the 
seventh aid eighth degrees of south 
latitude, and the 182d and 138d of 
east longitude. In length it may be 
estimated at 70 miles, by 25 the 
average breadth. Excepi ifs dimen- 
sions and geographieal position, no- 
thing further is known respeeting it. 

TINNEVELLY, (Trinavali, one of 
Vishnu’s Names).—A district in the 
Sonth of Iudia, situated principally 
between the eighth and 10th degrees 
of north latitude, and ocenpying the 
south-eastern extremity of what is 
misealled the peninsula. To the 
north it has Madura and Marawas ; 
on the S. £3, i is separated from Cey- 
lon by the Gulfof Vanaar; and on 
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the westit is bounded by ‘Travancor. 
In Jength it may be estimated at 150 
miles, by 50 the average breadth. 

From Trayancor this distriet is 
separated by a high ridge of woody 
mountains, of extremely difficult ae- 
cess, its surface being gencrally flat 
from the sea coast until these Mills 
are approached. ‘The country for 
30 miles to the north of the town of 
Timnevelly is open, and toulerably 
well cultivated. This tract, being 
situated between the eastern and 
western polygars, was, during the 
early Carnatic wars of the last cen- 
tury, the favourite ficld of their de- 
predations. This district contains 
no rivers of magnitude, but is water- 
ed by many streams flowing from the 
western mountains, and in favour- 
alle seasons yields abundant crops 
of rice and cottun—the latter is of 
an excellent qnality. A very small 
proportion, however, of the produce 
of this district is exported cither by 
sea or land; on the contrary, dnrng 
unfavourable seasons, rice is some- 
times brought from 'fravancor. The 
chief towns are Tinnevelly, Tuteco- 
ria, Vypaur, Callacand, Natrada- 
cotta, and Coilpatam. Being in its 
immediate vicinity the productions 
of Ceylon would probably thrive in 
this district. 

The principal article exported to 
Madras from the ‘Vinnevelly and 
Rainnad districts is cotton, which 
is aflerwards consigned for sale to 
China, in 181) there was a great 
deficiency in the cotton crop. ‘The 
next in value are the various assort- 
ment of picee goods, which are ge- 
nerally of a coarse description, and 
a considerable quantity of jaggory, 
with some indigo, dry ginger, and 
cocoa nuts. In 1511 chayroot to the 
valne of 34,830 rmpees, and carda- 
moms 2925 rupecs, were scut from 
henee to Madras; but the former 
was probably the produce of Ceylon, 
anu the latter of the Malabar coast. 

The imports received from Ma- 
dras are inconsiderable, and consist 
ef liquors and supplies of europe 
aud China goods for the stations; 
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besides which, a few drugs and ar- 
ticles of small value in use among 
the natives, either medicinally, or 
for their numerous ceremonies, are 
received. ‘lhe import trade from 
places beyond the territories of Ma- 
dras, is principally confined to large 
consignments of betel nut from 'Tra- 
vancor and Ceylon, The foreign ex- 
port trade consists of piece goods to 
Bombay anid Ceylon, and of chank 
shells to Bengal. The total value of 
imports from places beyond the ter- 
ritories of the Madras government, 
between the lst May, 1811, and the 
30th April, 1812, was 292,113 Arcot 
rupees, viz. 


From Ceylon - - - - 20,614 
Goa - - - - - 2262 
‘Travancor - - - 251,898 
Various places - - 17,399 


Arcotrupees 292,113 


The total value of the exports to 
places beyond the limits of the Ma- 
dras Presidency, during the above 
period, was Arcot rupees 189,152, 
Wiz. 


To Calcutta - - - - - 31,313 
Bombay - - - - - 11,506 
Ceylon - - - - - 117,709 
Various places - - - 28,624 


Arcot rupees 189,152 


The priucipal sca-ports of this dis- 
trict are Vypaur, ‘Tniacorin, Coil- 
patam, and Colasacarapatam; at 
which harbours, between the Ist 
May, 1811, and the 30th April, 1812, 
436 vessels and craft, measuring 
10,100 tons, arrived; and 336, inea- 
suring 8103, departed. 

The Mahommedans in this dis- 
trict are very few, and the primitive 
Hindoo mamners and customs are 
searcely any where seen so pnre and 
unmixed. Apparently the lapse of 
20 ceuturies has made no change in 
their habits and customs. ‘The col- 
Teries anwong the hills on the western 
frontier of Tinnevelly, present no- 
thing of the ugliness or deformity 
which generally characterize the in- 
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habitants of the hills and wilds of 
Hindostan; on the contrary, they 
are tall, well made, and well fea- 
tured, and are of a martial disposi- 
tion. Before they were thoroughly 
reduced to order by the British, their 
arms were lances and pikes, bows 
wid arrows; rockets and maitechlocks ; 
but whether with or without other 
Weapons, every man constantly car- 
lied & sword and shield. 

In times of remote Hindoo an- 
tiquity, this distriet formed part of 
the great Pandian empire, the capital 
of which was Tanjore. During the 
early Carnatic wars, from 1740 to 
1760, it swarmed with independent 
polygars with uncouth names, such 
as the Pulitaver, Nubbee Khan, Cut- 
teck, Catabominague, and Pania- 
lumcrutch, in a state of perpetual 
hostility, each having his fort or den, 
situated aimong the woods and fast- 
nesses, Which then almost covered 
three-fourths of the country. At 
this period, in conjunction with Ma- 
dura, Vinnevelly was farmed for 11 
lachs of rupees of revenue; and low 
as was the assessment, it generally 
ruined the fanner, from the difficulty 
of collection. In this disorderly 
state it continned until 1792, from 
which period the Company collected 
the tibute; but, until very Intely, 
the polygars of many ofthe smallest 
tracts of country exercised not only 
envil but criminal jurisdiction; the 
services, as well as the lives, of their 
subjects, being at their disposal. 

When the war with Tippoe com- 
menced in 1799, and the Madras 
army was actively employed in his 
dominions, a formidable imsurree- 
tion broke out among the sonthern 
pollams of Tinnevelly, for the queli- 
ing of which a body of troops was 
marched into the country. ‘Vhis oc- 
easion was taken for disarming the 
polygars, demolishing their forts and 
strong holds, and reducing them im- 
mediately to the civil authority of 
the Company. A temporary arrange- 
ment was also concluded for the re- 
venue, and, in 1801, by treaty with 
the Nabob of Arcot, the absolute 
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sovereignty of the provmee was ac- 
quired, in this year a second insur- 
rection {ook place ainong the south- 
evn pollains, Which was considered 
to be connected with another, at 
that time existing in the Dindigul 
aud = Malabar countrics, but the 
whole were effectuslly suppressed. 

‘Sho strong measures adepted in 
consequence of the second rebellion, 
having produced the cilect of ge- 
neral obedicnee to government, they 
were tuilowed up by an extension of 
a permanent assessinent of the re- 
venue, which was carried into effect, 
in 1808; and, in 1806, produced 
569,315 star pagodas. In this nian- 
ner, by the energy of government, 
and the extinction of a divided au- 
thority, one of the finest districts in 
the Carnatic has been converted 
trom astate ofanarchy and contusion 
to one of subordination and pros- 
perity. (Sth Report, Report ou Ex- 
ternal Commerce, Orme, Fullarton, 
Lushington, Hodson, Sc.) : 

'TINNEVELLY.— A town in_ the 
Southern Carnatic, 60 miles N. by 
KB. from Cape Comorin, Lat. 8°. 
45’. N. Long. 77°. 50". E. 

Sincri.—A town in Tibet, si- 
(nated in the Tingri Meidann, or 
Valley of ‘Vingri, on the banks of 
the River Arun, Lat. 27° 43’, N. 
Loug. 86°. 45’, &.  Froin hence to 
eshoo Loomboo the road is level, 
and it was by this route the Nepaul 
army marched when tt invaded Ti- 
bet, and plundered 'Feshoo Loom- 
boo, in 1792. At this place the Ne- 
paulese were defeated by the Chi- 
nese. (Kirkpatrick, Se.) 

‘Viperan, (Zripura).—A_ large 
district in Bengal, situated priuci- 
pally between the 22d aud 24th de- 
grees of north latitude. On the north 
it is bounded by Silhet aud Dacca; 
on the sonth by Chittagong and ihe 
sea; to the cast it is separated by 
hills and deep forests from the Bir- 
man dominions; and on the west it 
has the great River Megna, aud the 
district of Dacca Jelalpoer. By 
Abul Hazel, in 1582, it is described 
as follows: 
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“ Bordering upon Bhatly is a very 
extensive country subject to the 
chief of Tiperah; him they style 
Yeyah Manick. Whoever is pos- 
sessed of the rajahship bears the 
title of Manick, and all the nobility 
are called Narain. Their imilitary 
force consists ef 1000 clephants, and 
200,000 infantry ; but they have few 
or no cavalry.” 

This district, also named Roshe- 
nabad, is the chief castern boun- 
dary of Bengal, and is of very large 
dimensions. 4 1784 it was esti- 
mated to comprehend 6618 square 
miles, but varions lands have since 
been added to it, and its casteru 
lintits are not yet accurately defined. 
‘Yowards this quarier the country Is 
extremely wild, and overgrown with 
jungle, abonnding with etephants ; 
but that part of it adjacent to the 
AMegna is rich, fertile, and commer- 
cial. The inhabitants of the moun- 
dainons and woody tract on the east- 
ern frontier are named Kookies, and 
live in a state of ihe most savage 
barbarify. Among these forests the 
gayal is found ina wild state. ‘That 
part of the Tiperah district situated 
onthe Megna trom Daoudeaundy to 
Luckipoor, is famous for the pro- 
duction of excelleut betel nni, which 
is held in high estimation by the Bir- 
mans and Arracaners, who come an- 
nually and buy it nearly all up, paying 
mosily in ready moucy. This tratlic 
is so regularly established, that they 
contract for the produce of the betel 
nut plantations for the sneceeding 
years. The coarse cotton goods of 
this conntry are known all over the 
world by the naines ef batlaes and 
cossaes, and are an excellent and 
snibstantial fabric, They form an- 
nuaily a considerable portion of the 
East India Company's investment, 
and are also largcly exported by pri- 
vate merchants. ‘Phe chief towns 
of this district are Comillah and 
Luchipoor. 

‘Lhe number of elephants annually 
caught in Tiperah is very consider- 
able, but they are reckoned interior 
to these of Chittagong and Pegu. 
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The height of this animal has, in 
general, been greatly exaggerated. 
At Yndia the height of females is 
commonly fram seven to cight feet, 
and that of inales from cight to tO 
fect, measurcd at the shoulder, as 
horses are. ‘Che largest ever Kuown 
with ecrtainty belonged to Asoph 
ud Dowlah, the Nabob of Oude, and 
was taken in 1796; the perpeudien- 
Jar height at the shoulder was 10 
feet six inehes. One belouging to 
the Nahob of Dacca measured 10 
feet high. ‘The height required by 
the British government in Bengal 
for the elephants purchased for their 
service, is nine feet. 

This district appears to have been 
the seat of an independent Lindoo 
principality, for many centuries af 
ter the VMahommedans had by con- 
quest obtained possession of the rest 
of Bengal; but its limits, probably, 
did not then as now approach the 
banks of the Brahmapootra and 
Megna. By Maliommedai histo- 
rians it is termed the country of 
saugenagur, In A. D. 1279 it was 
invaded by 'Voghril, the Patan go- 
vernor of Bengal, who plundered 
the inhabitants, and brought away 
100 elephants. In 13-43 it was again 
invaded by Ilyas, the second inde- 
pendent Bengal sovereign, who ear- 
ried off many valnabie ciephants. 

Por many snceeeding years. this 
state continued fo preserve its inde- 
pendence, which is surprising when 
its vicinity to Daeea, so Jong the 
eapital of Bengal, is considered. Et 
was, however, at last brought into 
subjcetion in 1733; when a nephew 
of the Tiperah rajahs tod ta Dacea 
and reqnested assistance, which was 
granted nuder the command of Meer 
Unbbeeb Oolah. ‘This oftieer cross- 
ed the Brahmapootra, and being 
conducted by the nephew, they 
reached the capital before the rajah 
had dime to prepare for an effectual 
resistance ; he was, iu consequenee, 
obliged io fly for refuge to the fo- 
rests and mountains. ‘Phe nephew 
Was putin possession of the govern- 
went, on condition of paying a large 
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annnal tribute: and the whole ex- 
tensive tract of conniry beeame a 
province of the Mognl cinpire, itself 
ou the eve of dissointion. When 
the conquest was conypleted, the an- 
cient name, according toa Mahom- 
medan practice, was changed to that 
of Roushenabad; aud a body of 
troops was left under a foujidar to 
support the young ratah. Along with 
the rest of Bengal it devolved to the 
Sritish; and, in 1801, was estiniat- 
ed to contain 750,000 inhabitants, 
in the preportion of three Mahom- 
medaus to four Hindoos. (Stewart, 
J. Grant, Cox, &e. 

Tiroox, (firun).—A distriet on 
the east coast of Borneo, situated 
between the third and fourth degrees 
of north latitude. "The coast here 
is all low mangrove land, the moun- 
tains being very distant inland, aud 
inhabited by Idaan, the aborigines 
of the island. ‘The country abounds 
with sago trees, which being the 
chief sustenance of the natives, they 
plant annually in great numbers to 
prevent auy deficieney, as a con- 
siderable time must clapse before 
they are fit to be cut down. ‘The 
produce of the country consists prin- 
cipally of sago and bird nests, both 
of which are in great plenty and 
perfection. It also yields wax, canes, 
rattans, mats, honey, biche de mar, 
and it: soine parts gold. In this dis- 
trict there are inauy rivers, the lare- 
est, named the DBarow, or Curan, 
from different places near it, bas 
about three fathoms avater at the 
mauths but there are several shoals, 
which reuder the assistance of a 
pilot necessary. 

‘Che tribes known by the names of 
Tiroon and Pedong tive chictiy on 
the N. E. coast of Borneo, and are 
reckoned a savage and piratical race, 
addicted to eating the flesh of their 
enemies. Their language is little 
known, bui is reckoned peculiar, 
and the people are probably a tribe 
of the aborigines, named Horaforas, 
Idaan, or Alfoveze. (Korrest, Dal- 
rymple, Leyden, Se.) 

Token Besseys.—A_ eluster of 
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very small isles, situated off the east 
coast of the Island of Booton. Lat. 
5°. 40’. S. Long. 123° 35’. E. 

These numerous little islands are 
all of them cither connected with, 
or surrounded by rocky shoals, be- 
tween which very rapid currents set 
strongly to the eastward, and render 
the navigation hazardous. They are 
inhabited. (Stavorinus, S¢-) 

Toto Bay.—A deep bay that in- 
dents the east side of the Island of 
Celebes, the coast of which has 
been but little explored. 

Torour Iste.—The largest of the 
Salibabo Isles, named by Valentyn 
Karkallang, and by Captain Hunter 
Kereolang, situated between the 
fourth and fifth degrees of north la- 
titude, and about 126° 30’. east 
longitude. 

This island is from 80 to 100 miles 
in cireumierence, and is,in general 
of a good height. The face of the 
country is composed of steep hills 
and extensive vallies, every part 
being covered with trees and ver- 
dure. It is well cultivated and po- 
pulous, the inhabitants being mostly 
Mahommedaus, who wear turbans, 
and are covered with coarse eotton 
cloth. ‘Their houses erected on posts 
are well built, and neatly thatched, 
the whole exhibiting a considerable 
degree of civilization. 

The Dutch had formerly a flag 
here, but, about 1773, the Magin- 
danese exercised a sort of jrrisdic- 
tion over the island, and exacted a 
tibute, which was usually paid in 
slaves, (Captain Enter, Forrest, 
Se. §e.) 

Yomtnie Bay.—A bay which 
deeply indents the N. E. quarter of 
the Island of Celebes, and abound- 
ing With small rocky islands and 
rocky shoals. It is also named Goo- 
nong Tellu Bay. 

‘Tonxpi.—A town on the sea-coast 
of the Southern Carnatic, disirict of 
Marawas. Lat. 9° 43’. N. Long. 
76°. 5. E. 

ToncHo.—A town, district, and 
fortress, in the Birman dominions, 
the latter being accounted a place of 
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uncommon strength. Lat. 18°. 50’. 
N. Long. 96°. 40’. EF. 

The province of Tongho is said 
to be rich and populous, and is usu- 
ally governed by one of the sons of 
the Birman monarch, who takes his 
title from it, being called Tongho 
'Teekien, or Prince of Tongho. The 
inhabitants excel in the manufacture 
of cotton cloth, and the land pro- 
duces the best hetel nut in the em- 
pire. In thisluxury the Birmans of 
all ranks indulge so freely, that it 
has become with them almost a ne- 
cessary of life. The natives of Ton- 
gho are famous for their licentions- 
ness and ferocity, and among the 
Birmans notorious for their inso- 
Jence and dishonesty. (Symes, $c.) 

Tonk Rampooran'—A_ Rajpoot 
town in the province of Ajmeer, 60 
miles S. by E. from Jyenagur. Lat. 
26°. 7’. N. Long. 75°. 58’. E. 

This fort, with the adjacent dis- 
trict, belong to Jeswunt Row Hol- 
kar, aud were taken by the British 
in 1804, but restored at the ensuing 
peace. 

‘Tononu, (or Yadavapurt).—A town 
in the Mysore, where arc still to be 
seen the remains of the walls of an 
ancient city, whieh indicate that 
they niust have once been of great 
extent. The reservoir Is also a very 
great work, and said to have been 
formed by Rama Annja, about the 
year 1000 of the Christian era. It 
is made by a mound erected be- 
tween two mountains. Tippoo at- 
tempted to destroy it by cutting a 
trench throngh the mound, in the 
expectation (it is said) of findiug 
treasure at the boitom. The tank 
was repaired aficr the Mysore con- 
quest, and the town is in conse- 
quence fast recovering. (#. Bucha- 
nan, &c.) 

Tooisapoor, (Tulyapura). — A 
town in the Nizam’s territories, in 
the province of Auruugabad, 110 
mniles S, E. from Ahmednuggur, Lat. 
18°. 7’, N. Long. 76°. 27’. EK. This 
place is unfortitied, and contains a 
number of small pagodas dedicated 
to the goddess Bhavani. 
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TooLtoompin.—A_ town in the 
Afghan territories, in the province 
of Mlooltan, situated on the sonth 
side of the Ravey River, 60. imiles 
N. E. by E. from the eity of Moo!}- 


tan. Lat. 30°, 68’. N. Long. 72°. 
13’. E. 
Yoomsuppra River, (Funga 


Bhadra).—'This river commences 
near Hooly Onore, where twe rivers 
whose names give it this title meet. 
The Tunga, which is the northern 
river, takes its rise in the Western 
Ghants, about half a degree south 
of Bednore; the Bliadra, from a 
chain of hills situated to the cast- 
ward of the Ghants, nearly opposite 
to Mangalore, and known by the 
name of the Baba Booden Hills. 
After flowing throngh a jungly coun- 
try for nearly a degree, it joins its 
name and waters with the Tunga at 
Koorly, a sacred village near Hooly 
Onore. From hence taking a sweep, 
first northerly and westerly, and af- 
terwards to ihe east, it continues a 
very winding course, until it falls 
into the Krishna, marking the north 
western frontier of the British do- 
minions in this quarter of Hindostan. 
(Moor, F. Buchanan, §c.) 

‘foomMoon.—A small town in the 
provinee of Malwah, 84 miles W. 
by N. from Chatterpoor. Lat. 25°. 
8’. N. Long. 78°. 35°. BE. By Abul 
Fazcl, in 1582, it is described as fol- 
lows: 

*Toomur is a town sifnated on 
the banks of the River Butinah, in 
which are scen mermaids. Here is 
an idolatrous temple, in which if you 
beat a drum, it makes no noise.” 

‘TooReyoor.—A town in the Car- 
natie, 24 miles north from Triechino- 
poly. Lat. 119%. 11’. N. Long. 78°. 
48’. E. 

Torer—aA town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Ramghur, 125 
miles south from Patna, Lat. 23°. 
42',N. Long. 88°. 2’. FE. 

Tororr, (Taraf’).—A town in the 
province of Bengal, district of Tipe- 
rah, 7'7 miles N.Y. from Dacea. Lat. 
24°, 20’. N. Lone. 91°. 1s 1, 

Tounapsa, (Ta Rajja)—An cx- 
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tensive district in the interior of Ce- 
Iebes, bordering to the north on the 
Alforeze Mountains, which separate 
it from the Bay of ‘Tominie ; to the 
east upon Loboc and Wadjo ; to the 
south npon Seecderiring; and {0 the 
west upon the Mandarese Moun- 
tains. 

A large proportion of the Ta Rajja 
tribe, who inhabit the central parts 
of Celebes, are aborigines, and wu- 
converted to the Mahomimedan faith. 
They are said to eat the prisoners 
made in war. Another portion live 
cntirely on the water in thir vessels, 
eontinnally reving round Celebes, 
the Island of Ende (Iloris) and 
Smunbhawa. These last are frequent- 
ly named Boadjoos, and subsist by 
fishing tor biche de mar, and catch- 
ing tortoises tor the shell. (Stavori- 
nus, Leyden, §c.) . 

TournaGHaut.—A pass from the 
Concan province, through the west- 
ern range of monntains to the inte- 
rior, 33 miles cast from Dabul. Lat. 
17°. 47’. N. Long. 78°. 25’. B. 

This pass is considerably more 
rugged and steep than that of Am- 
hah. First an ascent occurs of up- 
wards half a mile, on the summit of 
which, for one mile, the road con- 
tines very rocky, when the descent 
commences, and is, tor a mile and 
a half, very steep, rocky, and diffi- 
entt, At the bottom of this first 
ghaut is a plain of soine extent, en- 
closed on all sides by jungle, after 
which there is another steep to de- 
seend, as rugged as the preceeding, 
aud of longer continuance. (Aeor, 
Se. Se.) 

‘TouRATTEA.—A_ small! state situ- 
ated at the southern extremity of 
Celebes, bounded by Macassar, Bon- 
tain, and the sea, and under the in- 
fluence of the Dutch at ort Rotter- 
dam. Lat. 5°. 7’. 8S. Long. 119°. 
6 wE.. 

TRANQUEBAR, (Zvrangaburi)-—A 
Danish settlement in the Souther 
Carnatic, situated on the sea-coast 
of the ‘Tanjore province, 145 miles 
S. by W. trom Madras, Lat. 119. 
N. Long. 79°. 55’. E. 
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A Danish East India Company 
was established at Copenhagen in 
1612, and the first Danish vessel ar- 
rived on the Coast of Coromandel in 
1616, where they were kindly re- 
ceived by the Rajah of Panjore, from 
whom they purchased the village of 
"Franquebar, with the small territory 
adjacent. Here they erected the 
fort of Dansburgh, the protection of 
which, aud the correct conduct of 
the Danish Company’s servants, soon 
attracted popniation and commerce. 
The Company however did not pros- 
per, as, in 1624, they surrendered 
up their charter aud property to 
King Christian EV. in payinent ofa 
debt which they owed him. Under 
a frigal government, the revenues of 
the port contiiued sufficient to pay 
the current expenses, and while 
Denmark continued nentral her sub- 
jecis realized vast suins by lending 
their names to cover British property. 
On the unfortnnate rupture with that 
kingdom, in 1807, the Daiics were 
deprived of all their settlements in 
India. 

At present, the commercial inter- 
eourse of this small settlement ap- 
appears principally to be with the 
Isle of France, Prinee of Wales’ 
Island, Ceylon, and Batavia. Its 
imports are small, and consist of ar- 
rack, brandy, copper, and palami- 
rahs; the exports are piece guods. 
In 1811-12 the total value of its ex- 
ports were 52,828 Arcotrupees, and 
of its Imports 38,297 Arcot rupces. 
The impot tonnage was only 23 
tons, aud the export 600. The Ra- 
jah of ‘Panjcre continues to receive 
the ‘Tranquebar tribite amounting 
to 2000 pagodas perannum. (Mac- 
pherscen, Report on External Com- 
merce, §C.) 

TRAvVANCOR, (Ziruvancedu.).—A 
province at the south-western ex- 
tremity of Hindostan, and situated 
between the cighth and 10th degrees 
of north latitude. To the north it 
is bounded hy tie territories of the 
Cochin Rajah; on the south and 
west by the sea; and on the cast it 
ts separated from Tinnevelly by a 
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range of lofty hills covered with 
jungle. In lengih it may be esti- 
mated at 140 miles, by 40 the ave- 
rare breadth. 

The face of the country in this 
provinee, in the vicinity of the monn- 
tains, exhibits a varied scene of hill 
and dale, and winding streams. These 
waters flow from the hills, and pre- 
serve the vallies in perpetual ver- 
dure. The graudeur of the scene is 
much enhanced by the lofty forests 
with which the mountains are co- 
vered, producing pepper, cardamo- 
nis, cassia, frankincense, and other 
aromatic gums. In the weods at the 
botiom of the hills are many ele- 
phants, buffaloes, and tigers of the 
largest size. Moikies aid apes are 
very pumerous, and herd together in 
flocks. 

The agriculture and productions 
of 'Fravancor, well adapted to its 
more fivourable climate and supe- 
rioy soil, differ materially trom the 
cultivation and crops of the Car- 
natic. The wet cultivation is con- 
ducted without the aid of tan\s, the 
sensons affording sufficient moisture 
for the cultivation of rice on every 
spot fit for that purpose; and as the 
utinost degree of indestry is exert- 
ed, the quantity produced in a coun- 
iry like this, where the crops never 
fail, must be very large. The na- 
tives assert this to be so consider- 
able, that the whole of the govern- 
ment expenses, civil, military, and 
religions, are defrayed froin the wet 
cultivation alone, without infringing 
on the revenues acerning from the 
dry species of cultivation, The lat- 
ter consists principally of the follow- 
ing articles: 

Pepper, of which from five to 
10,000 eandics may be produced an- 
nually, and valued at 485,000 ru- 
pees. or this valnable article the 
‘Travancor government only pay the 
cultivator 30 rmpees per candy. Ee- 
tel nut is also monopolised by go- 
vermment, which makes advalices to 
the cultivator, and resels it at a great 
profit. Cocoa nut trees are very nu- 
nicrous, aud are assessed according 
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to their productive powers, and are 
usually divided into four classes, the 
tax upon each progressively increas- 
ing. An additional tax on this ar- 
ticle, levied by the Dewan of ‘Tra- 
veneor in 1799, caused an iusnrrec- 
tion, which continued until the tax 
was repealed. Of the four sorts of 
trees, the first are the scareest, and 
it is observed that nerth of Quilon 
(Coulaui) cocoa nut trecs are far 
more abundant than sonth of it. 

The timber forests of ‘Travaticor 
are in general farmed, the revenue 
to government varying aecording to 
circumstances, but estimated on an 
average at one lack of rupees per 
annum. Among the other articles 
of monopoly are ginger, farmed for 
25,000 rupees per annnm; coir 
50,0CO rupees; turmeric 10,000 rm- 
pees; and koprah, or dried cocoa 
nut kernels, 20,000 rupees per an- 
nun, ‘Fobacco tor the consumption 
of the province is generally brought 
from Ceylon, the average quantity 
being 4060 bales, each of which 
costs the ‘Travancer governinent 60 
rupees, and is afierwards resold at 
220 rupees per bale ; 1500 candies 
of cotton are also aunually imported 
from Surat, upon which the govern- 
ment levy a duty of 45 rnpees per 
eandy. The government receives 
from the purchase of cardamoms 100 
rupees upon every candy, besides 
full reimbursement of all expenses 
attending the original advance to 
the cultivator, and the charges of 
transportation. 

In the interior of the Travancor 
duties are exacted cn the transit of 
all articles, and the payment at one 
place scarcely ever exempts the 
trader from a repetition at anather, 
passes being unknown execpt for 
some articles that are already farm- 
ed. Among other commoditics pro- 
duced in the country, and taxed hy 
the govermment, are cassia buds, 
mace, fong nutmegs, wild saflron, 
narwally, cocnlus indicus, bees’ wan, 
elephants’ teeth, and sandal wood. 
The sca customs of ‘Pravancor are 
farmed, and realize om an avcrage 
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about onc lack of rupecs per au- 
mun, 

Besides those above stated. there 
are Various other sources of revenne 
tothe Pravancor gavernment, such 
as taxes ch Christian festivais, and 
vpon nets and fishermen: but ihe 
most inporteut is a capitation tay 
on all mates froin 16 to GO, with the 
exception of Nairs, Moplays, and 
artificers. ‘Phis operates as a tax en 
the sail, and compensates to the go- 
vernment the light assessinent on 
the grain produee. ‘The laudbolder 
is bonud for all the enltivaters on 
his estate, and each person is asscss- 
ed three fanams. "Phe number pay- 
ing has been estimated at 250,000 
persons. ‘Phe suin total of all these 
exactions has been conjeetured to 
aniount to 20 lacks of rupees an- 
nually, whieh is exclusive of the 
wet cnitivation as mentioned ahove, 
and from the detail here presented 
some idea may be formed of the fis- 
cal regulations under a genuine Hin- 
doo government. 

Pepper, the great staple of Tra- 
vancor, has fallen so greatly in valne 
as to be almost unsaleable; what 
formerly brought 220 rmipees per 
sandy, has gradually fallen to little 
above 60 rupees. The last India 
Company have, m consequences, 
counnnted their subsidy, which used 
to be paid in pepper, for one in 
money. 

"The old subsidy amounted 


fo - - - - - - - 381,456 
The new subsidy to - - 401,655 
Rupees 783,111 


The principal sca ports in this 
province are Anjesgo, Coulan, Ai- 
becea, and Coleshy. Strong cer- 
rents run along the coast which fre- 
qnently carry ships, bound round 
Cape Comorin, a considerable dis- 
tance to the westward. ‘The rajahi’s 
usnal place of residence is ‘Trivan- 
dapataim. 

This province being one of the 
subdivisions of the Malabar Coast, 
the manners and customs greaily re- 
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semble those described under the 
article Malabar. ‘The Hindoomen- 
ners ure preserved in great purity, 
this being the only country of Hin- 
dostan never subjected to Malhom- 
miedan conquest. At a very early 
period the Christian religion gained 
a footing in Travancor, and its sub- 
sequent progress was so great that 
this province is now estimated to 
contain 90,000 persons professing 
the Christian doctrines, In some 
parts Christian churches are so nu- 
merous, and flindoo temples so 
rare, that the traveller with difficulty 
believes hiniself to be in India. The 
most common name given to the 
Christians of Malabar by the Hin- 
doss of the country is that of Naza- 
rence Mapila (Moplay); but very 
frequently Surians, aud Snriauece 
Mapila. A great proportion of the 
fishermen on the sea coast of Tra- 
vancor and Malabar, generally, are 
Christians. 

The territories of the Travancor 
chief, whose proper title is Kerit 
Ram Rajah, were formerly of small 
extent, and paid tribute to Madura ; 
but, from 1740 to 1735, the reigning 
king, through avaricty of successes, 
some of which had been gained 
against the Dutch, added to his do- 
minions all the country as far north 
as the boundaries of Cochin, and 
inland as fur as the mountains. These 
conquests were effected in conse- 
quence of the rajah having had his 
troops disciplined in the European 
manner, by Liustachins de Lanoy, a 
Flemish officer. In April, 1790, 
‘Trovancor? was attacked by Tip- 
poo, who having forecd the rajah’s 
fortified lines, penetrated to Vira- 
pelly, and but for the interfcrence of 
Lord Cornwallis would have wholly 
subdued the province. 

On the 17th of Nov. 1795, a treaty 
of alliance was coneluded between 
the Rajah of Travancor and the Bri- 
lish government; by the conditions 
of which certain lands taken from 
him by ‘Tippoo were restored, and 
he agreed to pay a subsidy equiva- 
lent to the expeuse of three batta- 
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lions of infantry, to be maintained 
for the defence of his dominions, and 
in the event of war to assist the Bri- 
tish with his own forces. 

By a second treaty, concluded on 
the 12th Jan. 1805, with Colonel Ma- 
canlay on the part of the British go- 
vernment, the rajah was released 
from the last-mentioned condition 
in the former treaty; in considera- 
tion of which he engaged 1o pay an- 
hualiy a sum equal to the expense of 
Ohe regiment of native infantry, in 
addition to the sum before payable 
for the troops subsidized by hin. 
In case of non-payment the British 
were anthorized to collect the a- 
mount by their own agent; free en- 
trance being also given during war 
to all the rajah’s forts and towns, 
Provision was made, that the rajah’s 
income should in no case be less 
than two Jacks of rupees per annum, 
with one-fifth of the clear amiual re- 
venue; and the rajah transferred the 
inanagement of all his external poli- 
tieal relations exclusively to the Bri- 
tish. 

As frequently happens in native 
govermnents, the dewan, or prime 
ninister of ‘Travancer, attained an 
influence in the province which whol- 
ly superseded that of his master. Int 
1509 his conduct became so refrac- 
tory, and hostile to the British inter- 
ests, that war ensued; aid his strong- 
ly fortified lines, guarded by a nu- 
incrous urnly, were forced by a small 
detachment of Madras troops, and 
the whole cowutry in a short time 
subdued. (ALS. Treaties, C. Bu- 
chanan, Fra Paolo, Orme, Se.) 

TRAvANCoR.—A town in the pro- 
vince of ‘Fravancor, 47 miles N. W. 
trom Cape Comorin, and 464 miles 
travelling distance from Madras. 
Lat. 8°. 305°". Gong. 77°. 12m. 
The ancicnt naine of this city was 
Mallara. (Jones, Rennel, &c.) 

‘TREMAN.—A town in «the Carna- 
tic, situated ou the north bank of 
the Coleroon, 20 miles N. N. E. from 
‘Pravancor. Lat. 119. 1. N. Long. 
For P20 

TRICHINOPOLY, (Zrichinnapalt).— 
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A fortified town in the Southern 
Carnatic, situated on the south side 
of the Cavery, 107 miles S. [. from 
Pondicherry. Lat. 10°. 50’. N. 
Long. 78°. 50’. E. 

'The country round Trichinapoly, 
although not so highly cultivated as 
Tanjore, is rendered productive of 
rice by the vieinity of that branch of 
the Cavery named the Coleroon. 'The 
size and sitnation of the city, the 
abundance of subsistence in the 
neighbourhood, and the long resi- 
dence of Mahommed Ali's second 
sou, Ameer ul Omrah, rendered Tri- 
chinopoly the favourite residence of 
the Mahommedans in the Southern 
Carnatic. On the adiacent Island 
of Seringham are two magiificent 
pagodas, \ which have long eommand- 
ed the veneration of the Hindoos. 

This city was the capital of a Hin- 
doo principality until 1736, when 
Chunda Saheb acquired it by trea- 
chery, but lost it to the Maharattas 
in 1741. From these depredators it 
was taken in 1743 by Nizam ul Mu- 
Juck, who on his departure to the 
Decean delegated Anwar nd Deen 
to administer the affairs of the Car- 
natie; and on his death, in 1749, it 
devolved by inheritance to his se- 
coud son, the Nabob Mahomined 
Ali. It im consequence sustained a 
meniorable siege by the French and 
their allies, which lasted from 175] 
until 1755, in the course of which 
the most brilliant exploits were per- 
formed on both sides; but the extra- 
ordinary military talents displayed 
by Lawrence, Clive, Kilpatrick, Dal- 
ton, and other officers, and the hicroic 
valour of the British grenadiers, pre- 
served the city, and established the 
British candidate on the throne of 
the Carnatic. 

At present Trichinopoly is the ea- 
pital of one of the distriets, into 
which the territory under the Ma- 
dras presidency has been subdi- 
vided; but up to 1812 had not been 
permanently assessed for the reve- 
nue. 

Travelling distance from Madras, 
268 miles; from Seringapatam, 205; 
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and from Calcutta, 1238 miles. — 
(Orme, 5th Report, S-c:) 


TRicoLoor, (Vricolur).—A town 
in the Carnatic, 44 miles west from 


Pondicherry. hate CS 59 Ne 
Long, 79°. 20’. 3. 
TRIMAPOOR. —- A town in the 


Sonthern Carnatic, 36 miles 8.S.W, 


from ‘Panjore. Lat. 109 214. N. 
Léng. Soren ie 
TRINcoMALE.—A_ town, fortress, 


and excellent harbonr, in the Island 
of Ceylon, Lat. 8°. 31.N. Long. 
SEP. 23! 

This place ocenpies more ground 
than Colninbo, and is naturally 
strong; butit contains fower houses, 
and is much inferior in population 
and appearanec. ‘The circumfer- 
ence within the walls is about three 
miles, which place ineludes a hill or 
rising Bee immediately oyer the 
sea, and covered with thick jungle. 
The fort is strong, and connnands 
the principal bays, and in partien- 
lar the citranece to the grand har- 
bour or inner bay, which ailords se- 
curity to shipping in all seasons aad 
weathers, being sufficiently deep and 

capacious, and land locked on all 
sides. "This harbour is overlooked 
hy Fort Ostenburgh, erceted on a 
cif! which projects into the sea. 
—This fortress is of considerable 
strength, and was orgimally bnilt 
by the Portuguese from the ruins of 
some celebrated pagodas, which then 
oceupted the spot. Fort Osten- 
burgh canuot he attacked by sea un- 
til the fort of Yrincomale be first 
taken, and the entrance of the har- 
bour forced. In the bay the shores 
are so bold, and the water so deep, 
that it isalmost pessible to step from 
the rocks into the vessels moored 
alongside, At the extremity of the 
rock on which the fort stands a strong 
battery is erected, and there the flag 
stall is placed. 

The harbour of 'Trincomale from 
its convenient situation is one of our 
most valuable acquisitions in Jidia. 
When the violent monsoon com- 
menecs, all vessels on the Coast of 
Coromandel and cast side of the 
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Say of Bengal are obliged to put to 
sea, and then Trincomale is their 
only place of refuge. A vessel from 
Madras can arrive here in two devs, 
and the harbour is to be made at any 
season. The surrounding country 
is monniamous aud w oods, and hot 
so fertile as {o attraet settlers, the 
ciimate being considered one of the 
hotfest aud imost unheulthy of the 
island. 

‘There have been but few Eu- 
ropean settlers, the society being 
composed almost exclusively of the 
officers of the regiments stationed 
here. The lower ay are chiefiy 
Hindoos fron: the opposite coast, and 
a few gold and silversnniths, who are 
native Ceyionese. By the exertions 
of Admiral Drury, a colony of Chi- 
nese have been established here, whe 
cultivate a large garden, which pro- 
mises in time to repay their industry. 
The admiral also imported catite 
and penvliry, which he distributed 
among; the natives to secure, if pos- 
sible, a supply for the fleet. Timber 
is plenty and of easy access, aud 
there are many coves, where’ ships 
may be hove down with the greatest 


safety at all seasons; but the rise of 


the tide is not sufficient for docks. 
From the barren and unuproduetive 
nature of the couniry there is here 
no export trade whatever. The ad- 
jaceut woods abound with wild hogs, 
buffaloes, and elephauts—the latter 
being frequently shot within a aiile 
of the town, 

‘In 1672 M. de la Haye, the con- 
mander of a Vrench squadron, at- 
tempted a settlement here; but, be- 
ing opposed by the Dutch govern- 
ment of Ceylon, he bore away tor the 
Coast of Coromandel. Tn Jan. 1782, 
id surrendered without resistance to 
a detachment of troops from Ma- 
dras, but was shortly after with equal 
ease retakeu by Adiniral Suffrein. 

Tu 1795 General Stewart was sent 
with an army agamst Trincomale, 
where the fleet anchored to the seuth 
east of the toot, «id the Diomede 
frigate was unfortnnately lost by 
striking on a sunken rock, After a 
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siege of three weeks, a breach hay- 
ing been effected and preparations 
made to stornt, the Duteh governor 
capitulated, although the garrison 
Was superior in numbers to the be- 
sieging army. Since this period it 
has remained with the British, whe 
have considerably improved the for- 
fifieations, (Pereival, A. Graham, 
§e. §c.) 

si ie ano, (Trangannu).—A Ma- 
lay town end principality on the cast 
sile of the peninsula of Malacea, 
and situated between the Sth and 
Gih degrees of north latitude. 

A considerable trailic is carried on 
here; the king, as in other Malay 
states, being the chief merchant. 
‘The article most in demand is opi- 
nin, of which above 200 chests are 
disposed of annually. "The other 
imports are iron, steel, Bengal picee 
goods, bine cloth, European coarse, 
red, blue, and green cloths, and 
course cutlery. ‘The commodities 
paid in return are, cold dust, pepper, 
and tin; the last. article is nol the 
produce of the place, but imported 
in Malay and Beuggess prows. 

‘Lraders on their arrival here niust 
first visit the king’s merchant, who 
will introduce them to the king, and 
to alt the mate part of the royal fa- 
nily, to whom presents proportioned 
to their respective ranks must be 
nude, ‘Phe custems are five per 
cent. and 266 Spasiish dollars must 
be paid for anchorage, ualess a pre- 
vious bargain be made, For some 
mouths of the year this is a danger- 
ous lee shore, and inaceessible to 
shipping. ‘The gold procured here 
is ofa very fine quality; but precau- 
tions inust be iaken that it be mark- 
ed with the king’s seal, that he may 
be responsible tor its quality. Near- 
ly the whoie trade of this coast at 
present centres in Prinee of Watles’s 
Island. 

Phis petty principality may be 
considered as one of the ome ge- 
nuine of the modern Malay states, 
and here that dialect is spoken in its 
greatest purity and perlection. ‘The 


government has been occasionally 


. 
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obliged to pay tribute to the Siamese 
monarch. = (Elinore, Sir G. Leith, 
Leyden, Se.) 

'PREINOMALY, (Ctruwanali). —- A 
town in the Carnatic Provinee, situ- 
ated 30 iniles S.S.W. from Clhitia- 
pet, and 380 west from Gingee., Lat. 
12° Te N. ‘home 79°. 107 &. 

Jn the Carnatic wars of the last 
ecntury this place sustatued many 
sieces, and was olten taken and re- 
taken; but among the ttatives it was 
always more famous for iis sanctity 
than its strength, A craggy noun 
tain about two miles in circumter- 
ence, and risiue in the middle to a 
ereat height, has, besides others, ou 
the highest rock, a small chapel, 
which is held in extreme veneration, 
from the persnasion, that whoever, 
except the appointed Drahinias, 
shoul presume to enter it, would 
immediately be consumed by a sub- 
terranean fire rising for the Occasion, 

At this place, in 1767, the com- 
bined armies of Hyder aid the Ni- 
aun were defeated by the British 
under Colonel Smith, ou which oc- 
casion the Nizam lost 70 picees of 
cauimon; but Hyder maneged to car- 
ry off his artillery, A short time al- 
terwards the Nizam concluded a 
peace, by the conditions of which he 
eeded to the tast India Company 
the Balaghaut Carmitic, the domi- 
nions of his late ally, Hyder; pos- 
session of whieh, however, could not 
be so vasily taken. (Orme, Se.) 

Trivaroon.—A large opon vil- 
lave in the Barramahalt Provinee, 
120 miles 8S.W, from Viadras. Lat. 
eee, Long. 78°C OE. 

Here are seen some good hanses 
rodfed with tiles, a species of euver- 
jue found no where else in Carnata, 
aud which have probably been con- 
structed by workmen trom Madras, 
where the natives, through long in- 
course with Europeans, have greatly 
improved in all the arts. At this 
place an attempt was made by Colo- 
nel Read to introduce silk woris 
aud the manufacture of sugar, both 
of which failed. The surrounding 
hills here are lengthened into ridges, 
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and the plains wider than towards 
the west. 

Tripatoor.—A town in the South- 
ern Carnatic, 5S niles S.8.W. from 
‘Fanjore, Lat, 10% 10". N. Long. 
78° 40". fi. 

Tripassoor, (Zripasur).—A town 
in the Carnatic Province, 30 miles 
W.by N. from Madras. Lat. 13°. 
o!, NU geo’. I, 

"TRIPETTY, (Zripati)— A celebrat- 
cd Uindoo temple in the Carnatic, 
G6 miles W. N.W. fron Madras, 
Lat. 15°. 31 NJ ei 9°N33". J. 

This pagoda is situated in an cle- 
sated hollow or basin, enclesed by a 
circular crest of hills, the sacred pre- 
cincts of which, during the suceessive 
revolutions of the couutry, have ne- 
ver been profined by Chrishan or 
Sfahonnnedan teet, nor has even the 
exterior of the temple heen ever seen 
hut by a gemuine Hindoo, The re- 
ciprocal interests of the Brahmins, 
wu the different rulers under whose 
sway it fell, compromised this for- 
hearance by the payment of a large 
sum to the government, which in 
1768 amounted to 30,0001 sterling 
per annuum, At present it is eom- 
preheuded in the British possessions, 
but the revenue derived from it is 
coinputed not to exceed half the 
above sui. 

Pilgrimages are made to 'Tripetty 
from ali parts of India, particularly 
from Gujrat, many the traders of 
which province of the Banyan and 
Battia tribes are accustomed to pre- 
sent ia per centage of their profits to 
this temple annually. ‘The incarna- 
tion of Vishiu here worshipped is 
mauned Tripati, but by the Maharat- 
tas he is called Ballajee, and his 
functions are supposed to bave ve 
particular reference to commerce, 
‘The temple is described by the ns- 
tives as being built of stone, and co- 
vered with plates of gilt copper, the 
manufacture of superior beings.— 
(Wilks, Moor, Se.) 

‘PripoxtTaRY.—A town iu the ter- 
ritories of Cochin, {0 miles from the 
port of Cochin, Lat. 9° 574, N. 
Mons. 76°. 207 Re 
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This place stands on the east side 
of a lake, which formerly separated 
the possessions of the Dutch at Co- 
chin from those of the rajah, who 
generally makes it his place of re- 
sidence. 

Tritany.—A town in the Car- 
natic province, 45 miles W. by N. 
from Madras. Lat. 13°.9'.N. Long. 
79°. 45’, E. 

TRIVALENooR. —A town in the 
Carnatic province, 33 miles W. by 
S. from Pondicherry. Lat. 119. 51’. 
N. Long. 79°. 30’. E. 

TRIVANDAPATAM.—A town in tlie 
province of Travancor, 60 mi'es 
N. W. from Cape Comorin. Lat. 
8°.27,,N. Long. 76°. 55’. E. 

This is the usual summer resi- 
dence of the Rajah of ‘Travancor, 
but the castle is extremely ill built ; 
the royal palace is large and well 
built, after the Europea taste, and 
decorated with a great variety of 
paintiugs, clocks, aud other Euro- 
pean ornaments. Jt is not, how- 
ever, inhabited by the rajali, who 
prefers residing in a inean cdifice, 
where he is surrofinded by Brah- 
mins. The town is populous, and 
in 1785, in addition to the resideut 
inhabitants, had a garrison of 400 
Patan cavalry, 1000 nairs, and 10,000 
sepoys, disciplined after the English 
manner. (Fra Paolo, Sc.) 

Trivatoor.—A town in the Car- 
natic province, 60 miles §.W. trom 
Madras. Lat. 12°.38'. N. Long. 
79°, 40’. E. 

Trivicary, (Trirtkera). A vil- 
lage in the Carnatic province, silu- 
ated on the north side of the Ar- 
riacoopun, or Villenore River, about 
15 miles W. by N. from Ponili- 
cherry. 

‘This place at present consists of 
a few scattered huts; but trom the 
appearance of the pagoda, the in- 
tenor of which is built of stones, the 
size of the tower over the gateway, 
which is cight stories, and a large 
stone tank covering several acres of 
ground, we may conclude, that in 
some former period, Trivicary was 
a place of greater extent and im- 
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portance. The principal streets cam 
still be traced, and appear to have 
been large ; but ihe sauscrit inserip- 
tions on the walls are now scarcely 
legible. The pagoda was mucli in- 
Jured, and the statues mutilated, by 
Hyder’s army, as it retreated from 
Porto Novo in 1781. 

Trivieary is now principally re- 
markable for the petrifactions that 
are seen in its vicinity. Many pe- 
trified trees of large dimensions lie 
seatiered about; some as hard as 
flint, aud others as solt as to be re- 
duced to powder by the slightest 
pressure. Qne of the petrified trees 
is described as being 60 fe t long, 
and trom iwo to eight feet in dia- 
meter. The petrified root of this 
trec is in most places as hard as flint, 
strikes fire with steel, and takes a 
much finer polish than any part of 
the stem. Jt also presents a more 
variegated appearance in its veins 
aud colours, resembling agate when 
polished, and the red, when well 
chosen, can scarcely be discrimi- 
nated from corneiians. It is manu- 
facturned into beads, necklaces, 
bracelets, and other ornaments. 

The present growth of trees in 
the neighbourhood are priucipally of 
the tamarind species, from which 
circumstance it may be inferred, that 
the petrifactions have the same ori- 
gin. ‘Praditiou assigns a great an- 
liqnity to these petrifactions. (War- 
ren, &¢.) 

Trivivy.— A town in the Car- 
netic provinee, 26 miles §.W. from 
Pondicherry. Lat. 119 44. Ny 
Long. 79°. 40% Li. During the 
wars of last century, the pagoda at 
iis place served as a citadel to a 
large pettab, by which name the 
people in the south of Jndia call 
every town cuntiguous to a fortress. 

Troumian.—-A town in the south- 
ern Carnatic, 44 miles 8.3... from 
Tanjore. Lat. 10°.]1.. N. Long. 
78°. 47', E. 

‘Tupuru.—A village in the My- 
sore Rajah’s territovies, situated on 
the west bank of the Tunga River. 
Lat. 1389, 40". N.) Long. 75°. 25’. Ts. 
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A few miles to the north-cast of 
this place is a forest containing a 
great many very fine teak trees, 
which would be of great value, if 
the timber could be floated down 
the Tunga to the Krishna, and trent 
thence to the Bay of Bengal. The 
diflienlties are great, Jmt do not 
appear wholly insurmonntable, fin- 
Invnse forests of teak might be 
reared in this neighbourhood, nicrely 
hy eradicating the trees of Iess va- 
Ine. C2". Buchanan, Sc.) 

‘Yuteom (or Tilligom)—A small 
town in the territories of the Ma- 
haratia peshwa, 18 miles NW. from 
Poonah, Lat. 18°. 46". N. Long. 
73°. 40’. E. 

On the south side of this place 
there is a large tank which supplies 
extensive gardens; but in 1805-6, 
the town and neighbourhood were 
alnost totally depopulated by a fa- 
mine, in which it is said, ia this vi- 
cinity alone $0,000 perished. It has 
since considerably recovered. In 
1778 the Bombay anny, when on an 
expedition against Poonah, pene- 
trated as far as Fulgom, where a: 
action Was fought with the Maha- 
relfas, afler which it marehed back 
again, (1. Graham, Moor, §c.) 

‘Tumcuru.—A_ small town in thie 
ierritories of the Mysore Rajah, con- 
taining from 500 to 600 houses. Lat. 
Wee. Wal NY Lotg, 77°R2'. 1. 

The fort here is well built, and at 
some distance irom the pettah, and 
the villages in the vicinity are all 
fortified with a mud wall and strong 
hedges. ‘The comutry around is tole- 
rably level, and free trom reeks; but 
few trees are to be seen. 

TumLock.—A_ town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Hooghly ; 
35 mies SW. from Calentta. Lat. 
227,177 N. Aedtic;..88°. 2'.8 

The lands in this neighbourload 
lie extremely low, and are protecicd 
from inmidation by bunds or em- 
bankments, which are, however, oc¢- 
casionally broken by the freshes, and 
the adjacent country submerged. 
Tumlock is the head quarters of 
an ageuey, counected with that of 
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liijellee, for the manufacture of salt 
on account of the Bengal govern- 
ment, ‘Phe article is procured by 
filtration from the mud found on the 
margin of the Hooghly river, near 
its junetion with the sea, and is of 
aun excellent quality; in addition to 
which, it has a peeuliar value with 
the Hindoos, from its being extract- 
ed on the banks of the most saered 
brauch of the Gauges. 

Major Wilford is of opinion, there 
were formerly kings of Taimralipta, 
or 'Tumlook, in Bengal, one of whom 
in A.D. 1001, sent ai embassy tu 
China, and that he was styled by 
the Chinese ‘Fammonielicou. (Sir 
IH. Strachey, Wilford, Sc.) 


TUNQUIN. 


A kingdom of India beyond the 
Ganges, formerly independent, but 
at present comprehended in the Co- 
chin Chinese empire, and situated 
between the 17th and 23d degrees of 
north latitude. ‘To the south it is 
bennded by Cochinchina and Laos; 
io the north by the province of 
Quangsee in China; to the east it 
has the Gulf of Tungguin; and on 
the west Laos, Lactho, and part of 
the province of Yunan in China, 
The econntry known in’ Enrape by 
the denomination of 'Fungrin, is 
properly named Nuoe Anam, and 
the inhabitants, the people of Anam, 
which region includes both Cochin 
China and Tungnin, Cochin China 
is also named Dangtrong, which 
signifies the Internal Kingdom, and 
Tuukin, Dangnay, or the External 
hingdom. 

Our information respecting this 
country is mostly derived from the 
lrench and other missionaries, who 
at an early period cetablished theim- 
selves in this and the adjacent king- 
dom of Cochin China. According 
to their narrations, the eountry of 
Tunguin towards China is wild and 
mountainous, and the boundaries 
not aceurately defined. The passes 
through the mountains are shut up 
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by walls, one side of which is guard- 
ed by Chinese suidiers, and the other 
by those of ‘Funquin. ‘The latter 
country is subdivided into ten dis- 
tricts; four of which, at the extre- 
nities, are distingiished by the car- 
dinal points of the compass. ‘The 
present capital is Bac-hing, or kee- 
ho, the last being its original name. 

hlountains extending from cast to 
West separate ‘Funquin imo two 
divisions, the northern of which is 
considerably larger than the south- 
crn. A proiongation of these ridges 
separates Lactho from Laos, and 
others separate ‘Tunquin from Co- 
chin China. ‘hese mountains are 
high, and inany of them terminate 
in sharp peaks. 

The seasons, or monsoons, here 
are disided into the wet and the 
dry; which are not, however; so in- 
variable as in some other parts of 
India. The rains begin in May and 
end in August, and are accompa- 
nied by much thunder: the currents 
along the coast run from north to 
south; the tides are very inregular, 
and are strongest in November, De- 
cember, and January, and weakest 
in May, June, end July; but at all 
times they run with less force than 
on the open cuasts of Lurope. The 
general appeuranee of the ‘Tunquin 
shore indicates a retrogression of the 
sea, and ai advance of the land; but 
there are some places wliere the re- 
verse seems to have taken place. 

‘There are few countries better 
supplied with water than Tnguin 
and the lower parts of Cochin China. 
In the first there are above 50 rivers 
that tlow towards the sea, several 
of which, by their union, form the 
large stream waich passes Backing. 
Vins river has thrown up many 
islands, and iis mouth is now ob- 
structed by a lear of sand, which 
prevents the Chinese junks from 
ascending ihe river to that city.  {t 
Was navigable 150 years azo, at 
which period Dutch vessels ascend- 
ed the stream to within 15 leagues 
of Backing. At present there are 
no ports in ‘Tunquin that can be en- 
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tered by vessels of considerable 
draught of water; but shclter and 
anchorage is found among the islands 
that are scattered along the coast. 
‘The soil of this kingdom varies 
according to iis locafity. In the 
plains it is rich, light, and marshy, 
and well adapted for the rice culti- 
vation; among the mountains it is 
sandy, gipsous, ferrugineous, and 
abounding with stones of different 
kinds. "Fhe country, taken alto- 
gether, is one of the most fertile in 
ins quarter of the world, and al- 
though populous, during a season of 
tranquillity, can afford gram for ex- 
portation. The chief article is rice 
of varions kinds, and an excellent 
quality; maize is also culitvated, 
and different species of yams and 
leguminous plants. ‘The only Eu- 
ropean fruit trees that thrive here 
are the peaeh, the plam, the pome- 
granate, citron, aud orange. Vines 
have been planted, but the grapes 
do not come to maturity. Besides 
those above mentioned, ‘Tunquin 
produces all the fruits common to 
the tropical countries of India, most 
of which are described nuder the 
article Cochin China. The tea piant 
of an inferior sort is said to be plen- 
tiful, and itis probable, that by at- 
tentive enlfivation its quality might 
be improved. Mulberry trees are 
plentifinl, and supply food for the 
sithwonns, This country also con- 
tains mach large timber tit for build- 
ing, beautiful cabinet woods, parti- 
cularly the speeies named eagle 
wood, of which a considerable quan- 
tity is exported, cocoa mut and other 
palms, bamboos, and rattans. ‘There 
are mines of various imnctals, and 
iron ore is procured in a state of 
great purity. It is also asserted, 
there are tin mines in the mountain- 
ous track towards China, the work- 
ing of whichis prohibited. Particles 
of gold are found in many of the 
Tunynin rivers; but they are more 
abundant in the mountain streams 
of Lactho and Laos. Salt and salt- 
peire are plenty, and the first is 
reckoned of a superior quality, 
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Among the animals of Tunquin 
wre found the clephant, which is the 
sole property of the monarch, and 
the buffaloe, which is employed lor 
agricultural purposes. The horses 
are a small contemptible breed. 
Goats and hogs are nmuerous, as 
are also ducks and poultry, and all 
very cheap. The rhinoceros is oe- 
easionally discovered, but tigers of 
the largest size abound; there are 
some diminutive bears, decr of all 
sorts, and moukevs of every de- 
scription. The conntry geucrally, 
but more especially the mountainous 
pars, is meh infested by rats. In 
Pungnin there are neither hares, 
sheep, asses, nor eamels. The coun- 
try swarms with vermin, reptiles, 
aud insects, venomons aid mnoeent. 
Some snakes of great size are found, 
but their bite is not poisonous. 
Fish are remarkably plentiful, and 
furnish the inhabitants with a greater 
supply of food than they derive from 
the terrestrial animals; the fisher- 
men in the maritime parts being fully 
as numerous as the cultivators. In 
addition to the cominon sorts of fish 
there are turtle, tortoises, crabs, 
shell fish, and moluscas, the sub- 
stance of which is gelatinous and 
nutritious, aud particularly agreea- 
ble to the Chinese, although loathed 
by Europeans. 

The principal articles which con- 
stitute the interual commerce of 
‘Tunquin are rice, fish, fruits, fish 
oil, areca nuts, arraek, salt, oil, su- 
gar, molasses, cassia, bamboos, tim- 
ber, aud irou, the natural produc- 
tions of the country. ‘Phe mann- 
factured articles are cotton and silk, 
worked and in thread, writing pa- 
per, wax, varnish, and brass and 
iron utensils. Among the live ani- 
mals exposed for sale are elephants, 
buffaloes, oxen, swine, and ducks. 
At present the external commerce 
of the ‘Tungqninese is confined to the 
coasting trade. In the 17th century 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, the Eng- 
lish, and the French, had factories 
in'Tunquin, but they have long since 
been abandoned. At present the 
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Chinese are treated with more fa- 
your than any other nation, and are 
allowed to ascend the rivers ; a pri- 
vilege also grauted to the Macao 
Portuguese; but neither are per- 
mitted to establish faetorics on 
shore. 

The chief artieles of exportation 
from Tonquin are areca, varnish, 
ebony, ivory, ealamine which is car- 
nied to Japan, tortoise-shell, sugar, 
and niolusses, a cloth made from the 
bark of trees, reed and cane mats; 
cotton and silk, raw and manutae- 
tured, and fabrics of inother-of-pearl 
very neatly worked. I’'rom China 
are imported refined sugar-eandy, 
spices, anediciual plants, drugs, 
hemp, flax, silk stuffs, mercury, 
porcelain, glass work, hardware, and 
copper and iron vessels. Through 
the inediai of the Europeans, fire- 
arms aud all wartike materials are 
procured and monopolized by the 
government. Along the sea coast, 
in the principal ports, commercial 
aflairs with Europeans are trans- 
acted through the medium of a bas- 
tard sort of a Portuguese dialect ; 
and this Is also the medium of all 
political communications with the 
government, 

On account of the fertility of the 
soil, intersected by nuinerous rivers, 
yc population of Tunquin is much 
greater than any other part of the 
Cochin Chinese dominions, although 
it suficred severely during the long 
and bloody wars that took place 
towards the conelusion of the last 
century. In this kingdom there 
are reekoned 12 principal cities, 
viz. Baeking, or Keeho, said to 
contain about 40,000 inhabitants ; 
Haming, 15 to 20,000; Tranhae, 
10 to 15,000; Causang, 7 to 8000; 
Viboang, or tawn on the river that 


passes through Tunquin, up to 
which the Chinese junks can 


ascend; Hunnam, a town on the 
same river, containing about 5000 
inhabitants, and in which the Dutch 
had formerly a factory. Besides 
these, there are six other towns con- 
taining from 6 to 7000 souls. 
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The reigning sovereign has fixed 
his residence at Phuxuan in Cochin 
China, and only visits Tunquin oc- 
easioually, althongh it is the richest 
and most important part of his ein- 
pire. 

Of the ten districts composing the 
kingdom of Tunquin, the central, 
named Xunam, is by far the most 
popnlons: this division consists ofa 
vast plain watcred by mimberless 
navigable streams, is supposed to 
contain half the population of the 
country, and in every respect re- 
sembles a Chinese provinee. The 
total population of 'Tunqnin has re- 
cently been computed by a mission- 
ary at 18 millions ; but this estimate 
probably greatly exceeds the reality, 
and he furnishes no aceount of the 
facts upon which he grounds his 
opinion. It is calenlated, that onc 
tenth of the inhabitants of Lower 
Tunquin live constantly on the wa- 
ter. 

The ancient code of 'Tanquin laws 
possessed great celebrity, and was 
highly venerated previous to the last 
couquest of the country by Caung 
Shung, the Cochin Chinese emperor. 
By the missionary Le Roy it is re- 
presented as composed in the most 
elevated style of Chinese, and full 
of uncommon modes of expression. 
At present, by the Tunquinese laws, 
punishinents are decreed against all 
sorts of crimes with great minute- 
ness, but they are badly propor- 
tioned, offences against manners 
and cnstoms bemg more rigorously 
punished than erimes essentially 
dangerous to society. 

‘The Prnquinese, in their shape 
aud features, greatly resemble the 
Chinese; but having adopted the 
practice of blackening their tecth, 
their appearance is rendered addi- 
tionally hideous. In Tonquin the 
ceremony of staining the teeth with 
a composition, takes place when 
they attain the age of 16 or 17 
years; aud it is considered as sin- 
eularly ornamental, the natives as- 
serting, that white teeth are only fit 
for dogs. Like the Chinese, the 
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higher classes allow their nails to 
grow to an immodcrate length. ‘The 
females are marriageable at the age 
of 12 and 13 years, and are very pro- 
lifie. Both sexes are much addicted 
to the chewing ef betel, an employ- 
ment that suits with their habits of 
indolence. Only extreme necessity 
can rouse them to any exertion of 
magnitude; and when their task is 
accomplished, they relapse into their 
prior state of sloth and repose. In 
this respeet they differ essentially 
from their Chinese neighbours, who 
are laborions and industrious by na- 
ture and habit. 

In'‘Tunguin the flesh of many ani- 
mals is eaten, which in other coun- 
tries is rejected with abhorrence ; 
the natives not only cat the rhino- 
ceros and particular parts of the elc- 
phant, but also grasshoppers, mon- 
keys, horses, and dogs; esteeming 
the last a particular delicacy: they 
also cat the mountain rats, lizards, 
some kinds of worms and snakes. 
Possessing so great a varicty of edi- 
bles, the ‘Tnnquinese never use the 
milk of animals in any shape, hold- 
ing it in extreme aversion, a dislike 
which also extends to butter and 
cheese: they have the saine repug- 
nance to fresh eggs, prelerring those 
that are nearly hatched. May bugs 
deprived of their heads and intes- 
tines, and silkworms fried, are much 
sought after. In conformity with 
the Chinese custom, they never 
drink cold water, but prefer it tepid, 
or appreaching to the boiling state. 

Throughout this kingdom, the 
bulk of the people are not permitted 
to build their houses of stone, or 
several stories high; the larger edi- 
fices, such as temples and palaces, 
are generally constructed of wood, 
or of wood and brick mixed. ‘The 
wall which separates Tunquin from 
Cochin China is 15 feet high, aud 
20 fect thick, and is extremely ill 
built of stone and bricks; the latter, 
for the most part, merely baked in 
the sun. ‘The roads are commonly 
very bad; but there is one of a sn- 
perior description from Backing, the 
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capital of Tinquin, to Phuxuan, tlic 
capital of Cechinm China, a distance 
of nearly 500 miles. ‘The mianu- 
factures of this provinee are the 
same as those of Cochin Chiua, and 
it is usnal to find all the inhabitants 
of a village tollowing the saine 
trade. It is dangerous, in this cout 
try, to be knewn to excel in any 
profession or art; as the talents of 
the artificer are immediately put in 
requisition to work gratis for the 
emperor, for the governor of a pro- 
vince, or even for a common nin- 
darin. 

The Tunquinese having origi- 
nated from China, their kuignage is 
monosyllabic, and a modification of 
the Chinese dialect, but so much 
changed and corrupted, that the 
spoken language is now wholly un- 
intelligible to a native of China, 
while the written charaeter is un- 
derstood, being the same in both 
countries. Learning is here, as in 
China, confined to the class of let- 
tered mandarins. Vrinting is known 
in ‘Tunquin, but little nsed, there 
heing only one printing office in the 
kingdom, which is at Backing, the 
capital. The types are of wood, 
and not moveable, every additional 
book requiring new plates and cha- 
ractcrs; few, however, are printed, 
and these have in general a refer- 
ence to law or religion. The his- 
torical works are inaccurate, and 
not to be depended on. ‘There are 
a few hooks on moral subjects, 
which are mostly translations from, 
or commentiries on Chinese books ; 
and the sciences here probably re- 
main stationary, in the same stage 
thes had reached 1000 years ago. 

The religion of the Anam nation 
(Tunquin and Coehin China) is a 
modification of the Buddhist system, 
nearly resembling that which pre- 
vails in Chima; but blended with 
many local and peculiar snpersti- 
tions. As in China, the ‘Tunquinese 
have a profound veneration for their 
parents and aneestors, considering 
them as tutelary divinities, who 
watch and protect the families of 
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their deseendants, and possessing 
power in proportion to the sanetity 
of their lives during their existence 
on earth: to them saerifiecs are of- 
fered four times a year, and every 
third aniversary of their death is 
eclebrated with additional pomp. 
The higher classes are described as 
atherents of Contucius, who subinit 
to the worship of images and other 
ceremonies, through deference to 
the public opinion. 

Some of the more barbarous tribes 
worship the tiger and the dog; to 
the first human llesh is offered, and 
to the last a still more disgusting 
oblation. Traces of this worship 
are fonnd among the mountaineers 
on the borders of India, as well as 
in the proper Indo Chinese nations, 
the tiger being also worshipped by 
the {Taji tribe in the vicinity of 
Garrow Hills in Bengal. The Quan- 
to, an ancient race, who inhabit 
Kaubang, or the mountainous range 
which divides the Anam countries 
from China, regard themselves as 
the original inhabitants of Tunquin 
and Cochin China, and consider the 
Anam tribe as a Chinese colony. 
The Quan-to have a peculiar Jan- 
guage, and write with a style on the 
leaves ofa plant, termed jiwa in the 
Anam dialect. The Moi, or Muong, 
are also mountaineer races, who 
speak a language different from the 
Anam; but it is not known whether 
they be original tribes, or only 
branehes of the Quan-to. 

‘The Christian religion was first in- 
troduced by the Portuguese about 
the begininng of the 17th century, 
and subsequently, while the French 
had commercial establishments, they 
endeavoured to communicate the 
benefits of a religion, whieh, its most 
debased and corrupted state, is in- 
finitely superior to the purest of the 
Indian doctrines. The English and 
Dutch had also settlements, but 
never interfered in religious con- 
cerns, being wholly absorbed in their 
commercial pursuits. At an carly 
period the Jesnits sent missionarics 
to ‘l'unguin, and had made consi- 
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derable progress, until bemg sus- 
petted of earring on a sceret poli- 
tical correspondenee with the Co- 
chin Chinese, they were expclied. 
Missionaries were subsequenty ¢x- 
pedited by Lonis XIV. under the 
character of commercial agents, who 
settled a factory, which was also in- 
tended to promote the conversion of 
the Tuuquinese. On this event the 
Portuguese Jesuits returned, and dis- 
putes arising betwist them and the 
french missionaries, the contest was 
referred to the Pope, who ordered 
the Jesnits to quit ihe country. 

During the Isth century the exer- 
cise of the Christian religion was 
generally prohibited, sometimes to- 
Ierated, and at particular periods 
persecuted with the greatest cruclty. 
Tbe most noted eras of persecntion 
were A. D. 1712, 1722, and 1773, 
when the Chinese had considerable 
imflmence; bul aiter the civil wars 
commenced, the government lost 
sight of religion altogether. ‘The 
vear 1790 was the time when the 
Christian persuasion experienced 
the most favourable treatment, imis- 
sionaries being permitted to settle 
under the denomination of mathe- 
maticians, 

In Timquin and Cochin China, 
the missionari¢s and their converts 
have suffered nmuch more from the 
mandarius and inferior officers of go- 
vernnent, than from the emperor, 
who is disposed to be extremely li- 
beral in his religious opinions. He, 
notwithstanding, exhibits a repng- 
nance to the introduction of all new 
modes of belief, as an innovation 
dangerons to a state, where customs 
have the foree of laws, and an al- 
teration in the religions affects the 
political system. 

In addition to these, other obsta- 
cles present themsclves to the pro- 
pagation of the Christian religion in 
‘Tunquin, among which is the obli- 
gation imposed on every subject of 
contributing to the support and wor- 
ship of the national idols, and to ap- 
pear at certain festivals which have 
both a civil and religious character. 
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The exireme revenues paid to the 
manes ef their departed ancestors, 
is also an impediment of consider- 
able weight. The Jesuits tolerated 
their usages, from which it is net 
easy to detach the natives, but the 
court of Ronie disappreved of this 
indulgence. Another objection of 
great moment with the nich, and 
with them only, is the renunciation 
of polygainy, and the being obliged 
after couversion to restrict them- 
selves to oné wife. In spite of all 
these difficulties the Christian reli- 
gion has in this region made great 
progress, and if the missionary state- 
ments be eorrect, in A. D. 1800, 
comprehended in 'Trnquin 320,000, 
and im Cochin China 60,000 persons 
professing that faith. 

‘Lungnin, Coehin China, Cambo- 
dia, and Siampa, are recorded to 
have anciently formed part ot the 
Chinese empire; but on the Mogul 
invasion of China from ‘Vartary in 
the 13th century, the Chinese go- 
vernors of the south took the oppor- 
tnnity of setting np the standard of 
independence. In this manner se- 
veral distinct kingdoms were creat- 
ed, the sovereigns of which, how- 
ever, continued to acknowledge for 
many years afler a nominal vassa- 
lage to the throne of China. The 
Tunquinese princes gradually as- 
sumed a greater degree of independ- 
ence, and about A. D. 1553, are as- 
serted to have subdued Cochin 
China. 

Vor some time before and after the 
above cra, the sovereigns of Tun- 
quin, whose title was Dova, were 
kept under by a snecession of here- 
ditary prime ministers, named Chuas, 
similar to the Maharatta Peshwas, 
or the Mayors of the Palaee in 
['rance, under the second dynasty. 
The subsequent history ofthis coun- 
try is rather confused, nothing being 
presented to the mind but a sneces- 
sion of assassinations and revolts, 
and a perpetual fluctuation of boun- 
darics. About the year 1774 a re- 
volution began, which is described 
at some length under the article 
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Cochin China; and after a san- 
guinary warfare of 28 ycars, con- 
cluded with leaving the empire as it 
at present exists. ‘Tunquin was 
finally conquered by Caung Shung, 
the Cochin Chinese sovereign, about 
the year 1800, and has ever sinee 
heen ruled by a viceroy delegated 
from the seat of government. (De 
Bissachere, Leyden, Stainton, Ve.) 

“‘Tupret.—A town in the provinee 
of Delhi, situated on the east side 
of the Juinna, 47 miles S. 8. Is. from 
the cityeof Delhi. Lat. 28° 5’. N. 
Long, 77% 20’. Es. 

Tupree River, (Zapat:).— This 
river has its source near the village 
of Batool, among the Fnjardy Lhils, 
from whenee if pursues a westerly 
direction through the provinees of 
Khandesh and Gujrat, until it joins 
the sea about 20 miles below Surat. 
The whole course, which is very 
winding, and through a fertile coun- 
try producing much of the cotton 
exported from Surat and Bombay, 
may be estimated at 500 miles. ‘The 
shoals crossing the mouths of the 
Tuptee and Nerbudda, are known 
to the Gujrattees by the naimes of 
Shorut and Dejbharoo. 

The first Mabominedan army that 
crossed the mountains south of the 
‘T'uptee, was led, A. D. 1293, by 
Allah ud Deen, nephew, and alter- 
wards the stecessor of Feroze, the 
reigning sovereign of Delhi. (Scoté, 
Drummond, 12th Register, &e.) 

Tursan.—A town in the province 
of Bahar, situated at the sonth- 


eastern extremity of the district of 


Chuta Nagpoor. Lat. 22°. 32/. N. 
Long. 85° 5! 1. 

"PURIVACARAY, (07 Tororocara).— 
A town in the Mysore rajah’s terri- 
tories, 47 miles north from Scringa- 
patam. Lat. 139.77. N. Long. 76°. 
50". E. 

This place consists of an outer 
and an inner fort, strongly defended 
by a ditch and mud wall, with a 
suburb at a little distance contain: 
ing above 700 houses. —1t possesses 
two small temples said to have been 
built by a Sholun Raya, who wis 
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contemporary with Sankar Ascharya, 
the restorer of the dectrines of the 
Vedas. 

‘This prince is famous for having 
erected tentptes throughout the eoun- 
try south of the Krishna River, all 
of them very small, and buiit en- 
tirely of stone. ‘Their style of ar- 
chitectnre is also very different from 
that of the great temples, such as 
the one at Conjeveram, the upper 
parts of which are always furmed of 
bricks, the imost conspieuons part 
being the gateway. This last incen- 
fioned system of architecture seems 
to have been introdneed by Krishna 
tayaof Bijanagur, as the Brahmins 
assert that the 18 most celebrated 
etcmmples in the Lower Carnatie, were 
rebuilt by that prinee; for they do 
not allow that any temple of cele- 
brity was erected during the present 
yug, Gr age, althongh nearly 5000 
years of it are passed. CF. Bucha- 
nan, Sc.) 

Turon Bay.—A commodious bay 
in Cochin China, named Hansan by 
the natives, aud situated at 16°. 7’, 
north latitude. The channel into 
this harbour is round the north east 
end of the Hansan Peninsula, hay- 
ing an island to the north. All the 
coast is sale.to approach, the water 
shoaling gradually fiom 20 to seven 
fathoms. The bottom is mud, and 
the anchorage safe thronghout. A 
small island within the harbour is 
nearly surrounded with such deep 
water, as to admit of vessels lying 
close alongside to heave down or re- 
fit. At the southern extremity of 
the harbour is the mouth of the river, 
which leads to Turon city. It is 
about 200 yards wide, with about 
two fathoms depth, and its current 
info the bay sulliciently strong to 
excavate a channel through the sand 
banks. ‘The rise aud fall of the 
tides is very uncqual, at one time 
only six feet, and at others so high 
as ll or 12 (teet. In the ucighbour- 
hood of ‘Turon, and along the ad- 
joining coast, the winds have been 
found variable all the year through, 
the periodical winds losing their in- 
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fluence near the shore. September, 
October, and November, are the 
seasons of the rains, at whieh times 
the rivers inundate the low country. 

The town of Turon stands about 
a mile above the mouth of ihe river, 
and as well as the peninsula, har- 
bour, and river, is named by the 
natives Hansan, ‘The houses it con- 
tains are low, and mostly built of 
bamboos, which are covered with 
reedy grass, or rice straw. The op- 
posite side of the river is divided 
into fields surronnded by fences, and 
cultivated with tobacco, rice, and 
sugar canes. The markets in the 
town is plentifully supplied with the 
vegetable produce of tropical cli- 
mates, and large quantities of poul- 
try, especially ducks. Whe bay 
abonnds with fish, and in some of 
the boats the fishermen reside with 
their families all the ycar round. 
Great numbers of flying fish are here 
taken by Ictting down into the sea 
deep earthen vesscls with narrow 
necks, and bayted with pork, or the 
offals of fish. All the gelatinous 
substanee, whether animal or vege- 
table, are considered by the natives 
of this coast, generally, as extremely 
nutritious, 

This port was anciently the chicf 
mart lor the trade of Cochin China 
with the Chinese cmpire and Japan, 
bnt, prior to 1793, when visited by 
Lord Macartney, the city of Turon 
had suffered greatly by the civil 
wars, and was surrounded by ex- 
tensive masses of ruins. In 1787 
the Peninsula of Hansan, or Turon, 
was ceded to the l'rench by the so- 
vereign of Cochin China, in return 
for assistance promised him; but the 
French revolution breaking out, pos- 
session was never taken. ‘Ihe ves- 
sels that resort here at present are 
either junks trom different parts of 
China, or cralt belonging to tle Por- 
tuguese of Macao. ‘These last carry 
on a considerable portion of the fo- 
reign trade of this country, where 
they dispose of the refuse of European 
gouds, which they buy up in the 
Canton market, 
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The country tothe S. W. of Turon 
is level and fertile, and the soil most- 
ly clay mixed with sand. Along the 
coast are seen mauy rivers and canals, 
with boatsol varivus sizes, aud some 
junks of above 100 tons burthen. 
(Staunton, Barrow, Se.) 

Turicorin.—A town on the sea- 
coast of the province of Tinnevelly, 
85 miles N. Ji. from Cape Comorin. 
Lat. 8°. 54’, N. Long. 78°. 237. E. 

At tiis place there is a pearl 
fishery, buat the pearls found are 
mnch inferior to those procured in 
the Bay of Condatchy in Ceylon, 
being stained with a be or greenish 
tinge. The Duteh had here tormerly 
a fort and tactory. 

Tweaty-rour Percunnans.—A 

small district in the provinee of Ben- 
eal, situated chiclly to the south of 
Calcutta, on the east side of the 
River Hoogly. In extent if com- 
prehends about 882 square miles, 
and was first formed into a land- 
holdev’s jurisdiction in Dec. 1757, 
aud constituted the zemindary of the 
Company, and jaghire of Lord Clive. 
In 1765, a ten years prolongation of 
the jaghire to Lord Clive was ob- 
tained, after which it reverted to the 
Kast India Company. 

Since that period, from the quan- 
tity of waste land bronght into cul- 
tivation, and the number of ghants 
(landing plaees), religious temples, 
and other buildings constructed, it 
would appear that this territory has 
progressively improved with respect 
to population, cultivation, anid com- 
merce. Within its boundaries there 
are 190 seminarics, in which are 
taught the Hindoo law, grammar, 
aud metaphysics. These mstitutions 
are maintained from the produce of 
certain charity lands, and by the vo- 
luutary contributions of oputent Eim- 
doos; the amiual expense being es- 
timated at 19,500 rupees. There is 
but one miadrissah, or college, in 
which the Mahommedan flaw is 
taught, in the 24 Pergunnahs and 
districts adjacent to Calcutta. It 
contails no brick or mud forts, but 
such as are extremely old, or in 
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ruins; and, althongh so close to the 
presidency, is greatly infested by 
dacoits, or river pirates, who rob, 
torture, and anirder. 

Ju the 24 Perguimahs and eon- 
licuous districts, ‘the Hindoo inha- 
bitants are reckoned in the propor- 
tion of three te one Mahommedan; 
and the unmiber of inhabitants of all 
descriptions, taken in the actual enu- 
meration of the farms, may be esti- 
mated at 1,625,000, Ff to these be 
added the inhabitants of Caleutta, 
computed by the police magistrates 


at 600,000; the total popnilation of 


the 24 Perguimnahs, the town of Cal 
cutta, and the adjacent districts 
within 20 iniles, will amount to 
2,225,000 persons. (J. Grant, Sth 
Report, &e.) 

‘Twenry-Four Rajaus, (or Chow- 
beisia).—A large district in Northern 
Jiindostan, sitnated between the 
23th and 30th degrees of north lati- 
tude, and divided juto 24 petty prin- 
Cipalities, the whole of which are 
tributary to the government of Ne- 
paul. Respcee ting these states little 
is known exeept their names, which 
are as follows: 1. ig ae 2. Ka- 
ski; 3. ‘T a Tinnohoo; 4. 
Ceti _ Pati or Mullibum ; 
6. NaMote Pyoon; 8. Lutta- 
hoon; 9. Bhincote 10. Gurhoon ; 
11. Reesing; 12. Ghering; 13. Dhoar; 
14. Palpah (the low land of which is 
named Butool) ; 15. Goohini (ditto) ; 
16. Wigha; 17, Khanchi; 18. Dang; 
19. Moosikote; 20. Purthana; 21. 
Jhilli; 22. Sulliana; 23. Dhoorkoice ; 
24. fsmah. (Atrkpatrick, Sc.) 

TWEnty-T'wo RaJaus, (07 Bansi). 
—A district in Northern Hindostan, 
tributary to the Nepaulese, and di- 
vided tito 22 petty principalitics, the 
following beiug the names of the 
largest. 

Jamlah, Jajarkote, Cham, Acham, 
Roognin, Muosikote (second), Roal- 


pa, Mullijauta, Bulhang, Dylick, 
Suliana (second), Bamphi, Jehavi, 
Kalagong, Ghoortakote, Gootum, 


Guijror, aid Darimeca, (Airkpatrick, 
One wo a 
Tyrnoot, (Qrihua).—A_ district 
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in the province of Bahar, situated 
principally between the 27th and 
28th degrees of uorth latitude. "To 
the orth it is bounded by the dis- 
tricis of Moewanpoor and Muck- 
wany, Which are subject to Nepaul; 

on the south it has Uajypoor and 
Boghpoor ; to the cast is the Bengal 
distriet of hme: ; ; and on the west 
Bettiah and Hajypoor. In 1784 'Tyr- 
hoot was estimated to contain, in all 
its dimensions, 5033 square miles. 
By Abul Fazel, in 1582, it is de- 
scribed as lollows: 

“ Sirear Tyrhoot, containing 74 
mahals, measurement 266,464 hec- 
gahs. Revene 19,179,777 dams. 
This sirear furnishes 700 cavalry, 
and 80,000 infantry.” 

Althoneh not hilly, the surface of 
this district is more cley ated, ilic soil 
dricr, and the climate geucrally 
healthier than those more to the 
south; yet during ‘the simmer the 
heat is intense. On account of its 
natural advantages it was scteetcd 
by the Company as an eligible sta- 
tion fori improving the breed of horses, 
in their provinees, those peculiar to 
Bengal being of the most contempti- 
ble description, wid sume of them 
not larger than masiills, A low and 
inoist situation scems nancougenial to 
ihe nature of this valuable animal, 
which there degenerates inmediate- 
ly, while it appears to iliive in arid 
tracts almost destilate of water. 
Many horses of the first quality have 
sinee Seen reared in this and the ad- 
joining district of Hajypoor, and 
horse dealers from Upper Hindostan 
attend the fairs to purchase then. A 
considerable number are also ob- 
tained for mounting the Kings aud 
Company’s cavalry. 

This district thronghout is, in ge- 
neral, well ealtivated, and very pro- 
ductive of grain, sugar, and indigo. 
‘Towards the northe m frantic r there 
are extensive lorests, but no supply 
of timber deserving of note ean be 
procured, for want of depth of water 
in the rivers. Could this be reme- 
died, large quantitics might be ob- 
Mined) “Whe names of the chief 
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rivers are the little Gunduck, the 
Bhagmati, and the Gogary. 

Tirabhveti, corrupted into Tyr- 
hoot, was in the remote cras of Hin- 
doo antiquity, named Maithila, and 
was the scat of a powerful empire, 1u 
which a distinct dialect was spoken, 
still named Maithila, or Trthutya, 
and nsed in the territory limited by 
the Coosy and Gundnek rivers, and 
the mountains of Nepaul. During 
the wars of the Ramaynna, its sove- 
reign was Janava, whose daughter, 
the far famed Seeta, espoused the 
great Rama, whose exploits are nar- 
rated in that mythological poem. 
Tyrhoot appears to kaye continued 
an independent Hindoo principality 
unti! A, D. 1237, when it was in- 
vaded by Toghau Khan, the Ma- 
hommedan governor of Bengal, who 
extorted a large sum of money from 
the vajah, but did not retain perma- 
nant possession of the territory. It 
was tinally subdued about A. D. 
1325, by the Emperor Allah ud 
Deen, who annexed it to the thone 
of Delhi. 

Along with the rest of the provinee 
it devolved to the British, and was 
perrianently assessed for the revenue 
abont the year 1794; since which 
period the improvement of this dis- 
trict, with respect to population, cul- 
tivation, and eommierce, has been 
very great; large tracts of jungle and 
waste laud are annnally brought into 
a productive condition by the zemin- 
dars. {ii 1801, when the population 
returns were ordered by the Marqnis 
Wellesley, the inhabitants of this 
district were estimated at 2,000,000, 
in the proportion of one Mahomme- 
dan to four Hindoos. (J. Grant, 
Colcbrooke, Stewart, &c.) 


UU: 


Upipu.—A small town in the pro- 
vinee of South Canara, sitnated about 
three miles from the sea, near a small 
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river called the Papanasani. 
13°.16’.N. Long. 749. 48/, N. 

This plaee contains between two 
and 300 houses, with three temples 
aud 14 matams, or colleges, belong- 
ing to the Sunyassies. ‘I'he last are 
large buildings, and considered as 
houses belonging to genuine Hin- 
doos, are stately edifices. The tem- 
ples are roofed with copper, but it is 
veryrudely wrought. Therice grounds 
reach from Udipu to the sea, buat 
their extent north and sonth is not 
considerable. (F. Buchanan, §c.) 

UmMerapoor, (Amarapura, the 
City of the Immortals).—A_ large 
city of India beyond the Ganges, and 
the modern capital of the Birman 
enipire. Lat. 219. 55’. N. Long. 
96°07’. H. 

This metropolis stands on the 
banks of a deep and extensive lake, 
about seven iniles long, by one and 
a half broad. When filled by the 
periodical rains, the lake on the one 
side, and the river on the other, form 
a dry peninsula, on which the city is 
placed. On entering the lake, when 
the floods are at the highest, the 
number and variety of the boats, the 
great expanse of water, with the lofty 
surrounding hills, present an extra- , 
ordinary sight to a stranger. 

The fort of Ummerapoor is an 
exact square. ‘There are four prin- 
cipal gates, one in each face, and 
there is also a smaller gate on each 
side of the great gate, equidistant 
between it and the angle of the fort, 
comprising 12 gates inall, At each 
angle of the fert there is a large 
quadrangular bastion which projects 
considerably, there are also 11 smaller 
bastions on each side, ineluding those 
over the gateway. Between each of 
these bastions is a curtain extending 
200 yards in length, from which cal- 
culation it results, that a side of the 
fort oecupies 2400 yards, The diteh 
of the fort is wide, and faced with 
brick; the passage across is over a 
causeway formed by a mound of 
earth, and defended by retrench- 
ments. The rampart, faced by a 
wall of brick, is about 20 feet high, 


Juat. 
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exclusive of the parapet, which has 
embrasures for cannon and apertures 
for musquetry. ‘The body of the 
rampart is conmposed of earth, sus- 
tained within and externally by 
strong walls. Smalt demy bastious 
project at regular distances; and 
the gates are massive, and guarded 
by eaunon, This tortress, considered 
as an eastern fortification, is respect- 
able, but insaflicient to resist the ap- 
proaches ot an enemy skilled in ar- 
tillery tacties. From the height aud 
sohdity of the wall the Birmans con- 
sider it impregnable, although a bat- 
tery of halfa dozen well-scrved can- 
non would breach it in a few hours. 
The southern face of the fort is 
washed during the rainy season by 
the waters of the lake, and the houses 
of the eity and suburbs extend along 
the bank as far as the extreme point 
of land. 

In Ummerapcor there are few 
houses of brick and mortar, and 
these belong to mensbers of the royal 
family. The houses of the chief per- 
sous are surrounded by a wooden 
enelosure; and all houses whatever 
are covered with tiles, and have on 
the ridge of the roof carthea pots fill- 
ed with water, in readiness to be 
broken should fire oecur. The splen- 
dour of the religious buildings is 
very striking, owing to the unbound- 
ed expenditure of gilding, which is 
applied to the cutside of the roofs as 
well as within, and must absorb im- 
mense sums. ‘The gold teat used is 
exceedingly pure, aud bears expo- 
sure to the air for a tong time with- 
out suffering injury. These edifices 
being generally composed of wood 
and other perishable materials, their 
existence is not of any long duration. 
Contiguous to the fort is a small 
strect, entirely ocenpied by the shops 
of silyersmiths, who expose their 
ware in the open baleouy, and dis- 
play a great variety of Binnan uten- 
sils- 

The pudigaut tick, or royal libra- 
ry, is situated at the north-west aun- 
gle of the fort, in the centre of a 
court paved with broad flags. ‘The 
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books are kept in wooden chests cu. 
riously ornamented, about 100 in 
number, and well filled—the econ- 
tents of each chest being written in 
gold letters on the lid. ‘The greater 
part _coneeru divinity; but history, 
music, micdicine, painting, and ro- 
mace, have also their separate vo- 
lanes. Across the lake there are 
extensive fields of wheat, which is 
sold in the city at the rate of one 
tackel (ucarly 2s, 6d.) for 56 pounds 
weight, and equat in quality to the 
finest in kinghuid. 

The city of Ummerapoor is di- 
vided into four distinct subordinate 
jurisdictions, in cach of whielia May- 
Woon presides. ‘Phis officer, who in 
the provinces is a viceroy, in the ca- 
pital has the funetions of a mayor, 
and holds a civil and criminal court 
of justice. In capital cases he trans- 
mits the evidence, with his opinion 
in writing to the lotoo, or grand 
chamber of consultation, where the 
council of state assembles. There 
we regularly established lawyers, 
who conduct causes and plead; eight 
are licensed to plead before the lo- 
too, and their usnal fee is 16s, 

Ummerapoor was founded by the 
Birman monarch, Minderajee Praw, 
so recently as 1783, about four miles 
east trom old Ava, the ancient eapi- 
tal. Buildings in this part of India 
are almost wholly composed of wood; 
and the river presenting a convenient 
water carriage, the present capital 
rose most rapidly, and became in a 
short time one of the most flourish- 
ing and well-built cities of the east. 
Abont A.D. 1800, the population 
was estimated by Captain Cox at 
175,000 persons, which is probably 
within the actual mumber; and the 
munber of houses from 20,000 to 
25,000. (Symes, Cox, Sc.) 

UmnaBab, (Aminabad).—A town 
in the province of Bejapoor, 39 miles 
N.E. from Poonah. Lat. 18° 51. 
N. Long. 74°. 27’. E. 

Unrvt, (Amvita).—A town in the 
province of Anrungabad, 40 miles S. 
by LE. from Surat. Lat. 20°. 40’. N. 
Long. 73°. 18’. E. 
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Ustre.—A town belonging to the 
Nagpoor Maharattas, in the province 
of Berar, 50 miles E. from Eltich- 
poor. Lat.21°.18..N. Long. 75°. 
52’, E. 


iV . 


VackaLeer, (or Waculeray).—A. 
town in the Mysore Rajah’s territo- 
ries, situated a few iniles 8. W. from 
Colar. 

This place contains above 100 
houses, and is fortified with a wall 
and eitadel, bothefimud. The farm- 
ers in this town occupy 17 honses, 
and 22 are inhabited by Brahinins, 
who live better, and are better lodg- 
ed than the others, although, exeept 
two or three officers of governnent, 
all the rest Brahinins subsist on cha- 
rity. 

VapDAGHERY, (or Vadacurray).— 
A Moplay town on the sea coast of 
Malabar, 24 miles N. by W. from 
Calicut. Lat. 11°. 35’. N. Long. 
75°, 40’. E. 

This place stands at the end of a 
long inland navigation, raiming pa- 
rallel to the coast, and communi- 
cating with the Cotta and some other 
rivers. The town is considerable, 
and, like other Moplay towns in 
Malabar, is comparatively well built. 
On the nll above it is a small fort 
nearly in rnins. (F*. Buchanan, &e.) 

Vapacary.—A town in the Sonth- 
erm Carnatic, disiriet of 'Tinnevelly, 
86 miles N. by W. from Cape Co- 
morin. Lat. 9°. 12’. N. Long. 77°. 
25’. BE. During the Carnatic wars, 
from 1740 to 1760, this place was 
possessed by a tributary polygar, 
who gave a great deal of trouble 
both to the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
and to the Company’s government. 

VaLvar.—A town in the province 
of Gujrat, situated on the River 
Mahy, 20 miles E. 8. FE. from Cam- 
bay. Lat. 229.17’, N. Long. 73°, 
oa. 

VARDOOPETTAH.—A town in the 
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province of Tinnevelly, 23 miles 
S.S.\W. from Madura. Lat. 9°. 36’. 
Nowmione. 75°. 1’. E, 

VarsHan.—a town in the Afghan 
territories, in the provinee of Lahore, 
38 miles east from the Indus, Lat. 
31°47’. N.  Long.71°. 40’. E. Yo 
the north of this town the hills a- 
bound with fossil salt. 

VaAYPEN.—A_ small town in the 
territories of the Coehin Rajah, ad- 
Jacent to the town of Cochin. Lat. 
9°. 58". N. Long. 76° 7’. E. 

‘This place stands upon a narrow 
island of the same name, which ex- 
tends along the coast 13 miles, and 
is only one mile in breadth. The 
soil of this insular stripe consists of 
sca sand and calcareous matter, 
combined with various kinds of earth 
aad clay, which duriug the rainy sea- 
son are washed down from the West- 
ern Ghant Mountains, (Fra Paolo, 
Se. §e.) 

VaAziRABAD, (or Monara).—A town 
in the Seik territories, in the province 
of Lahore, situated on the cast side 
of the Chinaub River, 47 miles N. 
N. W. from the city of Lahore. Lat. 
32°, 25’. N. Long. 73°, 28’, EF. 

VEERGOON.—A town and fortress 
in the province of Cutch, on the 
road from Luckput Bunder to the 
port of Mandavie on the Gulf of 
Cutch, from which last place it is 
about 30 miles distant to the north- 
ward. 

Veergoon is a small populous town, 
situated on the S. W. side of a castle, 
which is defended by round towers, 
and flanked by a tank on the north 
east. The road from 'Tahrah to this 
place is a heavy sand; but in many 
spots the conntry is well cultivated, 
and the soil asandy loain. The road 
from hence to Bawat is narrow, but 
in general good, except where the fis- 
sures being decp have permitted the 
water to accumnlate. (Mazjield, 
§c. $c.) 

Veuy.—A_ small district in the 
province of Cashinere, sitnated be- 
tween the 34th and 35th degrees of 
north Jatitude, and intersected by 
the Jellum River, named also the 
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Colhumah. By Abul Vazel it is de- 
scribed as producing much saffron. 
Nhe chief town is Pampre. 

Vee Rere.—A cluster of rocks 
in the Eastern Seas, situated to the 
south of the Island of Fomnnosa, 
whieh may be seen from hence, Lat. 
Dom N. Pane, 121°. 300i. 

The largest of these rocks is about 
the height of a small ship’s hull out 
of the water, and in clear weather 
mity be discerned at the distance of 
eight miles. It is surrounded by 
many smaller ones, making a cir- 
emmference of about two mules. 
(Meares, Nruseusteru, *c.) 

VELLORE, (Velta’).—A_ small dis- 
trict in the Carnatic Provinee, bound- 
ed on the west by the EasternGhauts, 
and at present comprehended in the 
Arcot collectorship. 

A greater degree of verdure pre- 
yails here than is usually seen in the 
Carnatic, owing probably to a sub- 
terrancons supply of water. During 
the dry season the whole of the rice 
land is irrigated by means of canals, 
which are either dug across the dry 
channel of rivers, below the surface 
of which there is always moisture 
found, or it is conducted trom places 
in which subterranean streams have 
been discovered. In some parts of 
this district, uncer the Palar River, 
indigo is cultivated. 

VeLore.—A town and fortress in 
the Carnatic Province, the capital of 
a district of the same name. Lat. 
12°. 3a’. New Longs79°, 13’. EB. 

This was formerly a post of great 
importance, as it commanded the 
main read leading to the Upper Car- 
natic, from the valley of Veniam- 
bady, which is the most direct ronte 
to and from the Mysore. ‘The walls 
of the fort are built of very large 
stones, and have bastions and round 
towers at short distances. A fausse 
bray lines the wall between them, 
and with its embattled rampart and 
small overhanging square towers pro- 
duces «a very haudsume effect. A 
deep and wide ditch, cut chiefly out 
of the solid rock, surrounds the whole 
tort, except at one entrance, where 
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there was a canseway according to 
the Hindostany system ; and, in ad- 
dition to the usual defence, the diteh 
coutains alligators of a very large 
size. "his fortress is so completcly 
commanded trom the hills, that a 
six-ponnder cau throw a shot over 
it; but the conquest of Mysore has 
rendered it now of little comparative 
consequence, 

The Mahomimedan states of Gol- 
conda and Bejapoor possessed them- 
selves of Vellore and Chandergery 
in A.D, 1646. In 1677 Sevajce 
made an unexpected irrnption inte 
the Carnatic, and captured this place 
and Gingee. Jn the war of 1782 it 
was relicyed by Sir Eyre Coote in the 
face of Ilyder’s whole army. After 
the conquest of Seringapatam and 
destruction of the Mahonimedan dy- 
nasty, ‘Tippoo’s family were for se- 
cnrity removed to this fortress, and 
consisted in all of 12 sons and eight 
daughters. Puiteh Hyder, the eld- 
est but illegitimate son, had 12 or 
14 children. ‘The four elder sons 
were allowed 50,000 rupees per an- 
nium, and the younger 25,000 each. 
The females were nearly 800 in num- 
ber, and were handsomely provided 
for, their condition being altogether 
much better than it would have been 
under any successor of ‘Tippoo’s. 
They had been collected from many 
different quarters, and each furnish- 
ed her apartment according to the 
fashion of her own country. 

On the 10th July, 1806, a most 
atrocious revolt and massacre took 
place; in which, from extensive cvi- 
denee taken immediately after the 
event, it was proved, the family of 
Tippoo, particntarly the eldest, Moiz 
ud Deen, took an open and active 
part. ‘Phe insurgents were subdued, 
and mostly pnt to the sword by Co- 
lonel Gillespie and a party of the 
19th dragoons; and, to prevent the 
recurrence of a similar calamity, the 
instigators were removed to Bengal, 

‘Travelling distance trom Madras, 
88 miles, W. by S.; from Seringa- 
patam, 202 miles. (Lord Valentia, 
Rennel, Wilks, §c.) 
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VeL_tum.—A town in the Sonth- 
ern Carnatic, seven miles S.W. from 
the city of Tanjore. Lat. 16°. 40’. 
N. Long. 79°. 7’. 5. 

VENCATIGHERRY, (Vanahetughir?). 
—A town in the Carnatic Province, 
82 miles N. W. from Madras. Lat. 
13°. 56’. NEBBons. 79°. 32’. E. 

VentamBapy.—A village fortified 
with a mud wall, in the Barramahal 
Province, 120 miles W.S. W. from 
Madras. Lat. 12°. 42’. N. Long. 
78°. 42. FE. 

This plaee has a very pleasing ap- 
pearance, being surrounded with 
trees, which are scaree in the Barra- 
mahal, and situated on a finc plain 
enclosed by hills. It stands also on 
the banks of the Palar, or milk ri- 
ver, which in sanscrit is called Cshi- 
ra Naddi, and has its source near 
Nundydroog. During the rainy sca- 
son this river frequently eommits 
great devastation, and it rises high- 
est when the rains prevail on the 
Coast of Coromandel. In Veniam- 
bady are two temples of note, one 
dedicated to Mahadeva or Siva, and 
the other to Vishnu. (4. Bucha- 
nan, §¢.) 

VeNTIVALUM.—-A_ town in the 
Carnatic Province, 40 miles W. N. 
W. from Pondicherry. Lat. 12% 
10".N. Long. 79° 25’. E. 

VERAMALLY.-—A town in the 
Southern Carnatic, 23 miles 8. W. 
from Trichinopoly. Lat. 10°. 26’. 
N. Long.78° 33’. E, 

VicRAVANDY.—A town im the 
Carnatic Provinee, 22 miles W.N.W, 
from Pondicherry. Lat. 12°. 6’. N. 
Long. 79°. 43". 1. 

Victotre Iste.—A very small 
island in the Eastern Seas, covered 
with wood. Lat. 1° 39°.N. Long. 
106°. 30’. E. On the south-west 
side of this island is a small bay or 
creck; and. BE. by E. distant three 
leagues, lies a small white island. 

Vicroria Fort.—This is a forti- 
fied island on the coast of theConcan, 
about 70 miles south from Bombay, 
which cominands a harbour six miles 
to the north of Severndroog. Lat. 
17°. 56". N. Long. 72°, 55’. E. 
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This place, formerly named Lan- 
coot, was taken 10 1756 by Coimmo- 
dore Jaines, in coneert with the Ma- 
harattas, who ceded it to the Kast 
India Company. it this period in 
the adjoming territory the Mahom- 
medans were nunicrous, and contri- 
buted tu supply Bombay with beeves, 
which were difficul! to be procured 
aloug this coast, on acecunt of the 
prevalence of the Lindoo religion. 
(Orme, §e.) 

Vis anaGRAM, (Vijayanagara).—A 
town in the Northern Circars, 26 
miles N. by W. from Vizapatan, 
aud formerly the capital of a large 
zemindary. Juat. 189.4". N. Long. 
83°. 30". KE. This is a town of con- 
siderable size, situated under the 
northern hills, and having a very 
large tank to ihe south. ‘The sur- 
rounding -country is well supplied 
with water. (Upton, Se.) 

VinDHYA Mountatns.— A chain 
of hills which passes throngh Bahar 
and Benares, and continues on thro’ 
the provinces of Allahabad and Mal- 
wah along the north side of the Ner- 
budda, almost to the west coast of 
Hindostan. They are inhabited by 
the Bheels ahd other tribes of preda- 
tory thieves. 

VincaTe6Herry.—A town in the 
Mysore Rajah’s territories, 120 miles 
W. from Madras. Jigat. 13°. 2". N. 
Long. 76°. 38’. Ii. 

This place was formerly the resi- 
dence of the Pedda Naika polygar, 
and the ruins of his fort are still con- 
spicnous. It is bnilt on a nsing 
ground, and consists of several en- 
closures surrcunded by walls of stone 
and unud, flanked with towers and 
bastions, whieh rise higher and higher 
towards the eentral enclosure, in 
which stood the rajah’s dwellng. 
The inhabitants here are almost all 
Yelingas, or Gentoos, as they are 
named by the English at Madras. 
The strata here resemble those of the 
Eastern Ghaut Mountains, and iron 
is procured by sinelting a species of 
black sand. (F. Buchanan, Sc.) 

Vincoria.—A town belonging to 
the Rajah of Colapoor, on the sca- 
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coast of the province of Bejapoor. 
Lat. 159,54. N. Bong 2°. 22/8. 

Virague.—A town and mnd fort 
in the Nizam’s territories, in the pro- 
vince of Aurnngabad, 100 miles 
S. E. from Ahmednugegur, Lat, 15°, 
11°. N. Long. 769.15. 1. 

Virancuirvuga.—An open town 
in the Carnatic provinee, district of 
Vellore, situated on the south side 
of the Palar River. Lat. 12° 56’. 
N. Long. 79° 5. Li. 

This was formerly a large place, 
and possessed many public build- 
ings, both Hindoe and Mahomme- 
dan, but the whole sutfered  cx- 
tremely during the wars of last cen- 
tury with Hyder. A large temple, 
dedicated to Iswara, escaped the 
destruetion that betel the rest, owing 
to its having been surrounded by a 
very strong wall of eut granite, 
which exeluded irregulars; and 
Hyder took no delight in the demo- 
lition of temples, as his son 'Tippoo 
did. (F. Buchanan, §c.) 

VirsPELLe, (Varapals).—A town 
in the Cochin district on the Mala- 
bar Coast, five miles N. from the 
town of Cochin. Lat. 10°. N. Long. 
76°, 10’. B. 

Thisis the residence of the apos- 
dolick vicar of the Roman Catholic 
Chrishans who superintends 64 
ehurches, exclusive of the 45 go- 
verned by the Arehbishop of Cra- 
ganore, and also of the large dio- 
ecescs under the bishops of Cochin 
and Quilon, whose churches extend 
to Cape Comorin. There is here a 
seminary, a eatechnmen house, and 
eonvent of bare-tooted Carmelites, 
who have the eare of the missionary 
establishment on the Coast of Ma- 
labar. The Monastery was founded 
in A. D. 1673. (C. Buchanan, Fra 
Paolo, §c.) 

Virnaucu.—A village in the pro- 
vinee of Cashmere, 37 miles 8. F. 
from the city of Cashmere. Lat. 
34°, N. Long. 74°. 18’. E. 

The country in this neighbour- 
hood produces apples, pears, peaches, 
apricots, elerries, and mulberries, 
besides the red and white rose, and 
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an infinite variety of flowering shrubs. 
Except the mulberry, few of the 
fruits or vecetab!cs of Hindostan are 
produccd here. Near to Virnangh 
a torrent of water bursts from a 
monntiun, and soon furms a consi- 
derable stream. A bason ofv square 
form has been constrncted, it is said, 
by Jchangire, to recvive the water, 
where it reaches the plain. (Foster, 
&e. 4c.) 

VIZAGAPATAM.—A_ town on the 
sea-coast of the Northern Circars, 
the capital of a district of the same 
name. Lat. 179. 42", N. Long. 83°. 
205 

A river coming from the north, 
and turning short castward to the 
sea, forms an arm of land one mile 
and a halfin length, and 600 yards 
in breadth, nearly in the middle of 
which the fort of Vizagapatam is 
placed. The town is ineonsiderable, 
the Europeans generally residing at 
Watloor, a village to the north of 
this harbour. During the cbb the 
surf is here very considerable ; and, 
as European boats, for want of Mas- 
sulah eraft, are obliged frequently to 
goin, they should keep close to a 
steep hill, named the Dolphin’s Nose, 
to escape being upset. The sur- 
rounding country 4s mountainous, 
and many of the hills wild, and de- 
stitute of vegetation. At Sema- 
chellum, near to this place, is a 
Hindoo temple of great fame and 
sanetity. 

The principal trading towns of 
this district are Vizagapatam and 
Bimlipatam. From Caleutta the 
imports eousist of cumin sceds, long 
pepper, wheat, and Madcira wine ; 
and trom Ceylon and the Maldives 
islands, large supplies of eoeoa nuts, 
coir, and cowries. Wax, salt, and 
coir compose the principal articles 
of export to Calcutta, and rice to 
the Maldives. The consignments 
to London are chiefly of indigo, and 
the staples of the port are wax, salt, 
and indigo. ‘The total valne of the 
imports, from the Ist of May, 1811, 
to the 30th of April,1812, was 53,037 
Areot rupees, of which 52,521 was 
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from places beyond the temtories of 
the Madras government, viz. 


From Calcutta - - 20,862 
Ceylon - - - 41,104 
the Maldives - 20,177 
Varions places - 10,378 


Areot rupees 52,521 


During the above period the to- 
tal value of the exports from Viza- 
gapatum was 1,348,872 rupees, of 
which only 75,773 was to places be- 
yond the tcrritones of the Madras 
government, viz. 


To Calcutta - - - 38,584 
Mancepatam - - 1,235 
London - - = - 26,497 
Maldives - - - 7,719 
Various places - = 1,738 


Arcotrupees 75,773 
4 


Between the dates above-men- 
tioned, 233 vessels and craft, mea- 
suring 25,740 tous, arrived; and 
305 vessels, measuring 33,847 tons, 
departed. A considerable quantity 
of cloth is manufactured in the ad- 
jacent country, and the imhabitants 
of the town are very expert in carv- 
ing curious little boxes of ivory and 
bone. ’ 

In A. D. 1689, in the reign of 
Aurengzebe, during a rupture be- 
tween that monarch and the Eng- 
lish, their wareliouses here were 
seized, and all the residents of that 
nation put to death. In 1757 it was 
taken by M. Bussy. Along with the 
rest of the province, it was acquired 
by the British in 1765, under the 
administration of Lord Clive, and it 
now forms one of the five districts 
into which the Northern Circars 
were divided in 1803, when the Ben- 
gal reveune and judicial system 
were introdneed, 

‘Travelling distance from Madras, 
483 miles; from Nagpoor, 394; ‘rom 
Hiyderabad, 355; and from Cal- 
cutta, 557 miles. (Parhamentary 
Reports, Orme, Johnson, §c.) 

ViziANAGUR, (Vijayanagara.)—A 
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town in the Northern 
miles W. from Ganjam. 
21'.N. Long. 84°. 45’. Ei. 

Votconpa.—A town in the Car- 
natic province, 77 miles 8S. W. from 
Pondicherry, Lat. 11° 19’. N. Long.: 
79°. 5’. B&. During the Carnatic 
wars of the last century this was a 
strong post, ifs principal defence 
being a rock 200 feet high, and 
about a mile in circumference at the 
bottom, 


Cirears, 37 
Lat. 19°. 


W. 


WanjJo, (Waju).—A state or con- 
federacy in the Island of Celebes, 
situated to the north of the Buggess 
territories, named Boni. 

In 1775 this country was governed 
by 40 regents, among whom women 
were adinitted, as well as men. 
From these {wo chiefs were selected, 
one for warlike affairs, styled Patara, 
and the other for the civil adminis- 
tration, named Padenraug. In ad- 
dition to these was the mattowra, 
or elected king, who acted as presi- 
dent of the whole, forming alto- 
gether a very complex sort of go- 
vernment. At that date the Wad- 
joos were rich, commercial, aud 
nearly independent of the mfluence 
of the Dutch, for whieh they were 
in part indebted to the natural 
strength of their country. (Stave- 
rinus, §e.) 

Waceroo.—One of the Papuan 
islands, situated about the 131st de- 
gree of east longitude, and within 
the first degree of sonth latitude. 
In length it may bo estimated at 90 
miles, by 22 the average breadth. 

On the north coast of this island 
isa harbour, formed by the Island of 
Rawak, on which grows the ambong 
tree, the heart of which is an ex- 
cellent cabbage; and here sago 
cakes, baked hard, are to be pnr- 
chased in large quautities, as are 
also fish and turtle. To the latter 
the Malays of the LHastern Isles 
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have, in’ general, an antipathy. 
There are no goats or fowls here. 
On the north-west coast of Wageeoo 
there is another harbour, named 
Piapis, situated in’ Lat. 0% 5° 8. 
Long, 130°. 15", E. It is formed by 
two capacious bays, where there is 
fresh water, and plenty of tail tim- 
ber fit for masts. In both bays there 
are good mud soundings, and ou a 
small istand, amaned Sisipa, is a 
pond of tresh water, with sago trees 
grewing close to it; the auibong or 
cabbage tree also abounds. Along 
ihe northern coast, generally, wa- 
ter is to be procured from rivers, 
or stagnate pools, uot far trom the 
shore. ‘The gigantic hima cockle 
is found in plenty among the coral 
reefs, and makes an excellent stew 
with the heart of the cabbage tree. 

On the west side of Wageeoo is a 
deep bay, before which he many 
small low islands, mostly covered 
with trees. ‘The largest of these ts 
not above a ile and a half in etr- 
cumference, aid there are some not 
half a mile. These islets produce 
the sngar cane, from which the in- 
habitants express the juice. The 
Mahonnncdaus subsist in a great 
measure on fish and sago bread, and 
also eat the Iiche de inar, which is 
likewise a food of the native Pa- 
puas. ‘This is eaten raw, ent up in 
small pieces, and mixed with salt 
and lime juice. The natives say, 
that in the centre of the country 
there is a large lake, containing 
many islands, but it is more pro- 
hably a bay, which deeply indents 
the coast. ‘he hills here are of suf- 
ficient height to atiract the clonds, 
and eause the descent of a consi- 
derable quantity of rain. 

This island is well inhabited ; an 
the sea-coast by Mahommiedans, and 
in the interior by the aborigines, who 
are mostly mop-headed Papuas. In 
all the harbours the Malay tongue is 
spoken and understood. A French 
voyager asserts, that, in 1792, the 
inhabitants of Wagecoo had de- 
clared war against the Dutch, and 
jomed with the inhabitants of Ce- 
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ram in an attack on Amboyna. (J/0r- 
rest, Labillardiere, §c.) 

Wacxacur.—A town possessed 
by independcut uative chiefs on the 
sea-coust: of the Gujrat Peninsula. 
621°. 3'.N. Long, 73°. 58”. E, 

WaALLuncer.—A hill fort in the 
Maharatta territories, in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, near Chuckow- 
vie, in the Darwar district. This 
place was Jong held under the 
Peshwa by Purseram Bhow, and 
when he was defeated and slain, it 
was seized by the Colapoor Rajah, 
in Whose possession it remained uu- 
til 1804, when, by the interposition 
of the British, it was restored to the 
Peshwa, and is now held by one of 
his teudatorics. (I/SS. &e.) 

W aut, (or Wye). — A town in the 
Maharatta territories, in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, about 50 miles 
southward from Poonah. 

This is the capital and chief resi- 
dence of the rich and powerful 
Maharatta Brahmin family, named 
Rastia, which is nearly related to 
the Peshwa. It is also oue of the 
towns which eujoy the privilege, 
remarkable in the Maharatta domi- 
nions, of killing beef lor sale. (Joor, 
§e. Sc.) 

Wacuru.—aA town in the Mysore 
Rajal’s territories, situated in the 
neighbourhood of Bangaloor, 

This place contains above 500 
houses, and is one of the richest 
and best built on this frontier above 
the Ghauts; butit is badly supplied 
with water. It consists of a castle, 
of afort and tawn, aad of a pettah 
or snburb, The chief manufacture 
here is cotton cloth, which the imha- 
bitants ean word to sell very cheap. 
Tn the adjaceut conntry many coarse 
blankets are woven, trom the woot 
which their flocks produce. The 
sheep are shorn twice every year; 
once in ihe cold, and once in the 
rainy reason; and 12 sheep furnish 
suflicient woolto make a blauket six 
cubits long. and three wide. Here 
also are distilleries of country rnin, 
in which the bark of the Minosa is 
an ingredient. ‘Their mode of con- 
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densing the liquor is very rude, and 
the liquor, never being rectified by 
a second distillation, is execrable. 
At the weekly fair, which is held 
here, the principal articles exposed 
for sale are provisions, coarse cotton 
cloths, blankets, and iron work for 
agricultural uses. It is only in the 
larger towns of the Mysore that 
weekly fairs are held, and there are 
not any of the small markets calied 
hautsin Bengal, where the natives 
waste so much time. 

The soil of some of the gardens 
here is remarkably deep, as, where 
wells have been dug, it exceeds 20 
feet in thickness. A gardener is in 
this place a separate profession from 
that of a farmer, and is considered 
of inferior rank. In plonghing both 
oxen and buifaloes are yoked, and 
the maimner of working resembles 
that cnstomary in Bengal. The 
castle here is oceupied by a Rajpoot 
and his family, whose ancestors were 
formerly Jaghiredars of the place 
and neighbouring villages. By the 
Mysore Rajah’s government he is 
allowed 400 pagoda’s annually, with 
permission tu reside in the castle. 
(F. Buchanan, &c.). 

Wanpicotta, (or Gandicotta).— 
A large district in the Balaghaut 
ceded territorics, situated princi- 
pally between the 14th and 15th de- 
grees of north latitude, and now 
mostly comprehended in the Cuda- 
pah collectorship. ‘The chief towns 
are Wandicotta, Tadimery,. and 
Anantapooram; and the principal 
river the Pennar. 

Wawnpicotra.— A town in thre 
Balaghaut ceded territories, 50 miles 
N.N.W. from Cudapah. Lat. 149, 
44", N. Long. 78°. 20’. I. This 
place was formerly remarkable as a 
strong fortress, and for the vicinity 
of a diamond mine. (Rennell, §-c.) 

W anpipoor.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Bootan, in the territories 
of the Deb Rajah. Lat. 27°. 50’. N. 
Long. 89°. 50’. E. 

This place lies about 24 miles 
from Tassisudon in an easterly di- 
rection, and is estcemed by the Boo- 
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teas a place of great strength. It 
is situated on the narrow extremity 
of a rock between the Matehicu, 
the Patchicu, and the Tehanehicu 
rivers, whose streams unite at its 
sharpened point, and form a river of 
considereble maguitude, which takes 
the name of Chaautchien, and flows 
along the flat surface of the Bijnce 
district into the Brahmapootra. At 
this place there is a bridge of tur- 
pentine fir of 112 feet span, without 
the least iron in its construction, yet 
it is said to have lasted 150 years, 
without exhibiting any symptoms of 
decay. Owing to its situation Wan- 
dipoor appears agitated hy a per- 
petual hurricane. ‘This is one of 
the consecrated towns of Bootan, 
where a considerable number of Gy- 
longs, or monks, are established. 
(Luaner, §'c.) 

WanpiwasH-— A town in the 
Carnatie provinee, 64 miles S. W. 
from “Madras, Lat. 1220 aan: 
Long. 79°. 40". E. 

In September, 1759, the British 
troops, iu an atiaek on this place, 
were repulsed with great slaughter ; 
but in the November following it 
was taken by Colonel Coote with 
searcely any loss. In January, 
1760, a decisive battle was here 
fought between the French anny 
mider M. Lally, and the British 
commanded by Colonel Coote, m 
which the former were totally de- 
feated, and never after made a stand. 
This action was wholly fought by 
the Europeans of the iwo armies, 
while the sepoys looked on; and af 
ter it was over, the sepoy com- 
mandants, comp'imenting Colonel 
Coote on the vietory, thanked him 
for the sight of such a batile as they 
had never hefore witnessed. With 
the surrounding distriet Wandiwash 
is now comprehended iu the south- 
ern division of the Arcot collector- 
ship. (Orme, &c.) 

WANKANEER——A town possessed 
by an independent native chief in 
the Guirat peninsula. Lat. 22°. 277, 
N. Long. 70°. 55’, 1. 

This place stands on an angle 
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formed by the conflux of the River 
Muchoo, with an inferior stream 
named Patallia. It is long aud 
narrow, and surrounded by a great 
wall wilh towers and bastions, com- 
prehending about 5600 honses, with 
a good bazar. A pious Mahomiie- 
dan sheikh has here erected an cle- 
gant mosque, but unfortunately the 
sacred recess for prayer is not due 
west (looking towards Niecea), aud 
the whole is consequenily uscless. 
The town hes so directly under a 
range of lofty monntains, that it is 
entirely commanded. 

During the rains the Patallia in- 
undates the town; bnui im the dry 
seasou it diminishes to a slender 
stream in alow bed, from which cir- 
eumstance its name is derived, Pa- 
tala signifying the infernal regions. 
(Macmurdo, &.) 

WarsncoLt.—An ancient city in 
the Nizaim’s territories. in the pro- 
vince of Hyderabad, 50 miles N. 3. 
from the city of Hyderabad. Lat. 
jee Lone. 79°..3'. HE. 

This place was founded about 
A. D. 1067, at which period it is 
supposed to have been the metro- 
polis of Andray, or 'Velingana. In 
189 Allah ud Deen, the Delhi sove- 
reign, dispatched an army agaist 
it by the route of Bengal, without 
success; but it was taken from ithe 
Hindoos in 4324 by Aligh Khan, 
It however again reverted to that 
ancient nation, and in 1421 its ra- 
jah was. slain in battle, and the place 
captured by Khan Azim Khan, the 
general of Alnned Shah Bhamenee, 
the Sultan of the Deecan. By dif- 
ferent authors this name is written 
Woragulla, Warankul, and Arenkil. 
(Scott, Ferishta, Wilks, Sc.) 

Warrior.—A_ town in the Car- 
natic provinee, 38 miles N. E. from 
"Tanjore. Lat. 119. 15’. N. Lung. 
79°, 25'. E. 

W aryve.—A town in the province 
of Gujrat, district of Werrear, 14 
wniles S.W. trom Raliduipoor. 

This is an open town, protected 
only by a ditch, which, in many 
places, is filled up with thorns and 
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rubbish ; yet it is the residence of 
many of the head Jhuts, who do not 
possess any forts, except that of Am- 
rapoor, which stands on the Run, to 
the S.W. of Warye. This place 
trom its vicinity to the Run and to 
Wagar, is in some imcasnre influ- 
eneed by the events that occur in 
Cutch. In 1808 Warye was plim- 
dered by a Cutch army, eondneted 
across the Run by the zemindars of 
W agar, on which occasion the Jhuts 
were conipellcd te seek shetter in 
Amrapoor and the Melwwas. The 
thieves of Wagar and the Jhuts are 
engaged in constant broils, but the 
first are the most powerful. 

The town of Warye can muster 
from 800 to 1000 Jhut horsemen, 
well mounted, and principally arm- 
ed with spears and sabres. These 
carry their plundering excursions 
through the greater part of Cotti- 
war, the whole of the Barrumgaum 
pergunnah, and not unfrequently into 
Cuteh. Their subjection to the Na- 
bob of Rahdunpoor is merely nomi- 
nal, as they obey or decline his sum- 
mons according ‘to the temporary 
current of their inclination. (AZae- 
maurdo, §¢.) 

W assan.—A town in the province 
of Gujrat, 18 miles N. by E. froin 
Cambay. Lat. 22°39’. N. Long. 
Tego. Es. 

Wavurcorn.-— A village in the 
Maharatia territories, 24 miles north 
from Poonzh, trom whence the Hol- 
car family originated. 

Wawut.—aA village in the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, district of Werrear, 
situated a few miles tu the S. E. of 
Rahdunpoor, 

This place contains abont 300 
houses. and stands on the bunks of 
the River Sereswati, a small stream 
of salt water, which during the rains 
overtlows its banks, but at other sea- 
sons is every Where fordable. 

Weex:—A small district in the 
province of Cashmere, extending 
along the south side of the Jellum or 
Colhumah River, which is here about 
$0 yards across. 

Werav.—A town in the Maha- 
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ratta territories, in the province of 
Bejapoor, 63 miles 8.8. W. from 
Poonah. Lat. 17°. 39’. N, Long. 
73°, 48’. Ii. 

Werrear, (Wauddeyar)—A dis- 
trict on the N.W. frontier of the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, extending along the 
banks of the Banass River. ‘The 
country lying between Rahdunpoor 
and Pairee on the north and south, 
aud from Beeharjee to the banks of 
the Ran, is called Wuddyar or Wur- 
ryar; for which uame the inhabit- 
ants say itis indebted to the excel- 
lent quality of its grass, it being re- 
sorted to by immense herds of catile 
sent to pasture on the banks of the 
2un. Wuddyar, or Wandyar, in 
ihe Gujraitee language, signifies a 
herdsman, by which class the banks 
of the Run were originally inhabited. 

Throughout the whole of Werrear 
fowls aud sheep are cheap and a- 
bundant; the price of the furmer 
being five for a rupee, and the latter 
half a rupee each; but goats area 
greater rarity. It also produces a 
number of liorses of a smaller breed 
than those of Cottiwar; but horses 
ofa good quality being in great de- 
mad, few are exported, und those 
principally to the Joudpocr ternto- 
ries. 

This district is much infested by 
plundering Cvolees, the principal 
dens of these robbers being at Wa- 
rye, l4 miles S.W. from Rahdunpoor ; 

jarbere, 24 miles north, (belonguig 

to the Cooices); and Therwara, 30 
miles N. W. trom Rahduipoor; the 
latter possessed by the Balooches, 
(Maenurdo, §c.) 

Werrer Iste.—An island in the 
Eastern Seas, situated off the north 
coast of 'Fimor about the eighth de- 
cree of south latitude, the interior of 
which has not yet been explored. In 
length it may be estimated ut 65 
iniles, by 20 the average breadth. 

WoOLAJANAGUR.—A large town in 
the Carnatic Province, situated on 
the north side of the Palar River, 
about two miles from Arcot. Lat. 
12°. 55'.N. Hote. 79°730". Ee 

This town was built by the Nabob 
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of Arcot, Mahommed Ali Walajah, 
and named after himself. ‘To people 
it the inhabitants were removed trom 
Lalpettal and other places, which 
with Mahommedan princes in Hin- 
dostan ts a common practice. It 
soon after had the misfortune to fall 
iti-o the hands of Hyder, who did 
not spare it; but, on the restoration 
of peace, it was again fostered by the 
uabob. At present it has attained a 
great size, is reguiarly built, rich, 
and populous, with au ample supply 
of provisions, which are cheap aud 
abundant, lis fortifieations are 
mouldering to deeay; but, as the 
place has not now any enemy to ap- 
preliend, the loss is of little conse- 
aueuce, Almost the whole of the 
trade between the conntry above the 
Eastern Ghants aud the sea eentres 
here; and it is said a larger assort- 
ment of goods can be procured at 
this place than in any town to the 
south of the Krishna, Madras not 
excepied. (F. Buchanan, Se.) 

W omBINELLoRE.—A town in the 
south of India, district of Salem, 102 
iniles 8. E. from Seringapatam. Lat. 
11°. 44". N. Long. 78°. 10. E. 

Wow.—A fortified town in the 
district of Neyer, situated about 10 
miles west from Theraud, on ile 
north-west bouudary of the Gujrat 
Province. 

‘This town is much more populous 
than Theraud, and may be consi- 
dered as the capital of Neyer. At 
present it contains not fewer than 
1000 Rajpoot families of rank, and 
merchants of wealth and credit. 
Formerly the whole tract of country 
as far as'Pheraud on the east, Gur- 
rah and Rardra on the west, Son- 
gaum and the Run en the south, and 
Sanjore on the north, were subject 
to Ranny of Wow, a Chowan Raj- 
poot. (Maenurdo, Sc.) 

Wowamta.—A sinall fishing town 
in the Gujrat Peninsnla, about six 
uiles distant from the fortress of 
Mailia. This place stands on the 
Run, and here there is a ferry esta- 
blished for transporting passengers 
to the Cuich shore, It forms a small 
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independency, the estate of a petty 
Cottiwar chiet. (Jacmurdo, §c.) 

Wupwan.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, district of Chala- 
wara, Lat. 22°, 29’. N. Long. 71°. 
37’. E. 

This is a town of considerable ex- 
tent and population, being about 
the size of Sylah, and possessing a 
fort of considcrable strength, almost 
new. It belongs to a Rajpoot fa- 
mily, celebrated for their skill and 
bravery in predatory warfare, and 
was in 1805 fortwo months, without 
success, besieged by the Guicowar’s 
army. 

Ghee, hemp, and leather, are 
brought to this place from Putten- 
Wwara in waggons, and carried trom 
hence to Bhownagur on the Gulf of 
Cambay, from whence they are ex- 
ported, ‘These caravans require an cs- 
cort of from 20 to 50 matehlockmen, 
who are paid at the rate of one-fowth 
of a rupee for 30 miles distance. It 
is customary at the villages in this 
quarter to place a man on the top of 
a high tree ; and when he perceives 
horsemen, he waves aflag and sounds 
a large rattle, after which the village 
drums beat to arms, and the com- 
batants assemble at their respective 

osts. (Waemurdo, §¢.) 

Worpa River, (Varada, granting 
Prayers).—Vhis river has its source 
in the. Injardy Hills, two miles north 
of the Barvolypass, in the province 
of Berar, from whence it lows ina 
S. E. direction ; and, after a course 
of abont 200 miles, including the 
windings, falls into the Godavery. 
Since the 25th of December, 1803, 
its ehannel marks the bonndary 
which separates the Nizam’s_ terri- 
tories from those of the Nagpvor Ma- 
harattas. 

W urcaum.—A village in the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, district of Chala- 
wara, situated about five miles N, 
N. EB. from Dussara. : 

"Phe surrounding territory is a rich, 
level country, amply supplied with 
tauks of good water, and is remark- 
able for the abundant crops it pro- 
dinees of wheat and grain. The soil 
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is a rich black earth, yet light and 
sandy. 

In this quarter of Gujrat the Hin- 
doo places of worship are much more 
rude i their strueture than those of 
the southward. Many of these, de- 
dicated to Mahadeva and Bhavani, 
consist merely of a room built of 
stone, and five feet square, having a 
triangular roof, and covered with a 
strong coat of lime. On each face 
of the triangle is earved a savage 
represeniation of the huinan coun- 
tenance. (Macmurdo, §c.) 

Wynaan, (Bynadu). — A small 
district in the south of India, situ- 
ated on the summit of the Western 
Ghants, about the 12th degrce of 
north latitude, and at present com- 
prehcended in the Malabar collector- 
ship. 

Bynadu signifies the open coun- 
try, but docs not seem quite appli- 
cable, as, althongli situated on the 
top of the mountains, it is in many 
places overrun with forests, and of 
difficult aceess. This district is also 
named Nellcala aud Wynatil, and 
produces the best cardamoms in In- 
dia. Carulu Verma, the present 
rajah, is sprung from a younger 
branch of the family, and retains 
cousiderable power within his own 
hats, 


X. 


XULLA IsLes.—Three islands of 
considerable size in the Eastern 
Seas, situated to the S. Ih. of the 
Molucea Passage, and as yet but 
little explored. ‘They are occasion- 
ally invaded by the Papuas from 
New Guinea, although the distance 
is almost 300 miles. Abont 40 years 
ago the Dutch had a factory on the 
Xalla Bessey Isle, ina redoubt gar- 
risoned by a sergeant and 25 men. 
It was prior to that period annexed 
to the government of Amboyna, but 
was afterwards transferred to that of 
Ternate, (Bougainville, §c.) 
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- Yauty.—A town in the province 
of Berar, 90 miles S. W. from Nag- 
poor. Lat. 20°. 26’. N. Long. 79°. 
| ae OF 

~ Yaynancuroum.—A town in the 
Birman dominions, situated on the 
east side of the Irawaddy. Lat. 20°. 
28’. N. Long. 94°. 35’. E. 

Tive miles east of this place are 
the celebrated petrolcum wells, which 
supply the whole of the Birman em- 
pire, aud many parts of India with 
this useful production. The town 
is chiefly inhabited by potiers, who 
carry on an extensive manufacture 
of earthen ware. 

There are here a great many oil 
pits within a small compass, the 
aperture being generally about four 
fect square, and lined with timber. 
The oil ts drawn up in an iron pot, 
fastened to a rope passed over a 
wooden cytinder, which revolves on 
an axis supported by two upright 
posts. When the pot is filled, two 
meu take the rope, and run down a 
declivity ; the pot is afterwards emp- 
tied into a cistern, aud the water 
drawn off by a hole at the bottom. 
The depth of the pits is about 37 
fathoms, so that the quantity they 
cuntain cannot be seen. ° When a 
well is exhausted, they restore the 
spring by eutting deeper into the 
rock, which is extremely hard. The 
Birman government farms out the 
groand that supplies the oil, and it is 
again subjectto adventurers, who dig 
the wells at theirown hazard. The 
commodity is sold very cheap on the 
spot, the principal expense being the 
transportation charges, -and the cost 
of the earthen pots to hold it. (Symes, 
fe. $e.) a 

YeL_cunput.—A large distriet in 
the Nizam’s territories, in the pro- 
vince of Hyderabad, situated be- 
tween the 18th and 19th degrees of 
north latitude, and bounded on the 
north by the Godavery River. ‘The 
chief towns are Elgandel and Ra- 
yiergh. 

YELLAPURA.—A small town above 
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the Western Ghaut Mountains, in 
the Soonda district, and included in 
the collectorship of North Canara. 
Lat. 14°. 57’. N. Long. 74°. 55’. E. 

This place coutains about 100 
houses, with a market. In the coun- 
try east from this towards Hully- 
halla, Sambrang, Madanarn, Mun- 
dagodu, and Induru, the woods con- 
sist mostly of teak, and almost all 
the forests in this neighbourhood 
spontaneously produce pepper. Al- 
though the rains in this elevated 
quarter are not so heavy as below 
the Ghauts, yet they are sufficient 
to bring one erop of rice to maturity 
on level ground. (F'. Buchanan, 
&c. §c.) 

Yuiean.—A smal! Spanish re- 
doubt and garrison, situated on a 
bay of the same name, on the north 
coast of Magindanao, 

Yowr Istes.—aA cluster of very 
small islands lying off the north 
coast of the Island of Wagecoo, 
surrounded by coral reefs, and situ- 
ated about the 131st degree of east 
longitude. 

YunsHan.—An extensive inland 
region of India beyond the Ganges, 
situated abont the 20th degree of 
north latitude, and included by the 
Birmans in the list of their terri- 
tories. It is intersected by many 
‘rivers flowing from the north; but 
it does not appear ever to have 
been explored, even by the Bir- 
malls. 


Z. 


Zesu Iste.—One of the Phi- 
lippines, situated abont the 123d 
and 124th degrees of east longitude. 
In length it may be estimated at 108 
miles by 24 the average breadth. 

Magellan arrived at this island 
in A. D. 1521, and was reecived by 
the inhabitants with such kindness, 
that their king, Hamabar, his whole 
family, with the chief of Dimasava 
(another island), and many of his 
subjects, were baptized. The chief 
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of Maetan, a very small island Iving 
off the town of Aebu, alone resisted 
the Spaniards, and detied Magel- 
lan, who unfortunately accepted the 
challenge. or the enterprize he 
seleeted 50 Spaniards, who attacked 
the Indians in morasses, the water 
up to their breasts, and approached 
so near, that Magellan was wonnd- 
ed by an arrow, and died in the field 
with six Spaniards; the rest saved 
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themselves by flight. On his death 
the survivors chose for their coimn- 
mander Jnan Serrano, but he was 
soon after decoyed into a snare by 
the natives of Zebu. and, with 24 
other Spaniards, massacred. His 
successor, Juan Carvallo, burned 
one of the vessels, and sailed froin 
Zebu with the Trinidad and Vic- 
toria in search of the Moluccas. 
(Zuniga, $c.) 
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ABAD—Abode, residence 
AtLan—God, in Arabic and Persian 


Bairscetes—lfindoo devotees, vo- 
taries of Vishnu 

Ba.a-cuaut— Above the Ghauts, 
in econtradistinetion to Payecn- 
Ghant, below the Ghauts: the 
terms generally refer to the high 
central table land tu the south of 
India, and the modern Carnatie 
provinee 

Bazar—Daily markets: in Bengal 
it is not unusual to have in them 
a haut, where a number of petty 
venders, besides the established 
shopkeepers, frequent them 

Becan—A land measure, in Ben- 
gal, equal to about the tinrd part 
of an acre, but varying in different 
provinces: the common Ryoty 
begah in Bengal contains only 
1600 sqnare yards 

Bowrie—A well that has steps to 
descend ; those without steps are 
named Kooah 

Bicne pe& Mar, (Holothwiton) — 
Named also swallo, sea slng, or tri- 
pang; asea reptile, very nich re- 
sembling the garden slug in ap- 
pearance, but considerably larger, 
some of them weighing half a 
pound: itis a great article of trade 
trom the eastern islands to China, 
where it is used tu season their 
sonps and other dishes, being es- 
teemed highly nutritious and invi- 
gorating 

Branumin — The sacerdotal caste 
among the [indoos 

BuxGatow—A cominodious dwell- 
ing erected by Europeans in Ben- 
gal, and extremely well suited to 
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the climate; it is entirely com- 

posed of wood, bambous, inats, 

and thatch, and may be completed 

ina very short time, and at a mo- 

derate expense 

Caxnpy—The Bombay candy weiglis 
560 pounds 

Carty —A Chinese weight of 14 
pounds avoirdnpois 

CuHout—A fourth part (of the clear 
revenue) a tribute furmerly levied 
on certain states by the Maharat- 
tas, on condition of their abstaiu- 
ing from plundering 

Cuuxam—Lime: the Madras Chu- 
ham, made of calcined shells, is 
considered the best in India 

Cuouttry, in the native laugnage 
Cuauvap1—A place of accom- 
modation for travellers: the Ma- 
hommedans name them serat, and 
they are also called durrmimsallas 

Cirecar, or SIRKAR—In Mindostan 
a certain number of villages form 
a perguniah; a certain number 
of pergunnals, comprehending a 
traet of country equal to a mode- 
rate-sized English county, is de- 
nominated a chuckla; of these a 
certain number and extent form 
a cirear, and a few cirears forma 
grand division, province, or sou- 
bah, This word occasionally 
means the government, and also 
a head servant 

Cuowry—A whisk to Keep off Mies; 
they are made either of the ‘Tibet 
cow’s tail, peacocks’ feathers, or 
ivory shavings, set ina handle two 
feet loug 

Coss—(haroh, or krossah) a corrupt 
term used by Europeans to de- 
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note a road measure of about two 
niles, but varying In different parts 
of India; Major Rennel values 
the coss at 190 statute miles to 
100 cosses 
Coir--The fibres of the eocoa nut husk 
Crore—Ten miilions 
CuTcHERRY—A court of justice 


Dam, or Daum—A copper coin, the 
25th part of a pisa, or, according 
to some, the 40th part of a rnpee. 
During the reign of Aurengzcbe 
48 dais made one rupee 

Deccan—From a sanscrit word, li- 
terally meaning the south, but 
applied by the Mfahommedan his- 
torians io the traet of country be- 
tween the Nerbudda and Krishna 
rivers 

Dewan—tThe head offiter of finance 
and revenue, almost always a 
Hindoo. Also a prime minister 

Dewanny—The East India Com- 
pany acquired the Dewanny of 
Bengal in A. D.1765; the Beagal 
year 1171 

Durear—A court or place, in which 
a sovereign, or viceroy, gives an- 
dience 

Dosas— Any tract of country in- 
cluded between two rivers 


FAKEER—A Malommedan religious 
mendicant, or devotce 

FousJpar—A military superintend- 
aut, or commander 

Fursunc—Throughout Afghanistan 

“and the Persiau dontinious, the 
fursung, or parasang, may be com- 
puted at four English miles 


Gentoo—A name derived from the 
Portuguese word gentio, which 
signifies geutile in the scriptural 
sense. At Madras this term is 
used to designate the language 
and people of Telingana 

GuHaut—A pass through a moun- 
tain, but generally applied to aay 
extensive cliain of hills 

CGuee—Butter clarified by boiling 

Goonty — Winding ; the name of 
many rivers in Hindostan 
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Gooroo—A spiritual guide among 
the Hindoos 

Gopown—A corruption of the Ma- 
lay word gadong, a warehouse 

Gunce—In Gunges the chicf eom- 
modities sold are grain and the 
necessaries of life, and generally 
by wholesale: they often include 
bazars and hanis where the ar- 
ticles are sold by retail, and in 
great variety. It is a very com- 
mon termination of the names of 
towns “1 Bengal, and some of the 
adjacent provinces, and generally 
applied to a place where there is 
water carnage 

Gurry —A name given in the 
Mysore to a wall flanked with 
towers 

Gosain, (Goswami}—Hindoo devo- 
tees. They are also named Suny- 
assies 


Havut—A market which, in Bengal, 
is held on certain days only, and 
resorted to by petty venders and 
traders. They are established in 
open plas, where a flag is erected 
on the day and at the place of pur- 
chase aud sale 


JAGHIRE—An assignment of the go- 
vernment share of the produce of 
a portion of land to an individual, 
either personal, or for the support 
of a publie establishment, parti- 
eularly of a military nature ’ 

JEEL—A shallow lake or morass 

Jocies—Hindoo devotees 

JuNGLeE—Land covered with forest 
trees, thick impeuetrable brush- 
wood, erceping plants, and coarse 
rank vegetation 

Junk—A Chinese ship, from the 
Malay word Ajong 


Kancoan—A piece of coarse Chinese 
cloth, thinly wove, 49 inches broad, 
and six yards long, in value about 
2s 6d 

Kuetrt, (Cshatriya)—The second or. 
military caste of the Hiudoos 


Lack—One Inndred thousand 
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Lascar—Properly a camp follower, 
hut more frequently applied to ma- 
tive sailors and artillerymen 

Looty—A ptanderer 


Mani—Great 

Maniat—a territorial subdivision 

Maunp—A measure of weight jn 
India. At Madras it weighs 25 
pounds; at Bombay, 28; at Su- 
rat, 40; and a pucka, or double 
ane, 80. In Bengal the factory 
maund may be estiinated at 80 
pounds 


Nacur, Nacore, or Nvecur—A 
town or city, the termination of 
many names 

NULLAH—A natura] canal, or small 
branch of a river; also a stream- 
let, river, or watercourse 

Nuppy—aA river, the termination of 
many names 


PaGopa—This name is applied by 
Europeans to Hindoo temples any} 
places of worship, but not by the 
Hindoos themselves, who have no 
such appellation. It is the name 
also of a gold coin, principally in 
the Deccan and South of India, 
valucd at 8s. sterling; called Va- 
raha by the Hindoos, aud hoon 
by the Mahommedans 

PatTan—A name in Hindostan gene- 
rally applied to the Afghau tribes, 
the derivation of which has never 
been satistictonly ascertained 

Prsuwa, (a Leader)—The sovercign 
of the Poonah Maharattas 

PetTTau—A town or suburbs adjoin- 
ing a fort 

Peer—A Mahommedan saint 

Pecut—A chinese weight of 1334 
pounds 

Percunnsi—Sce Cincir 

PoLiGgars—Small tributary land- 
holders in the Sonth of hidia, who 
were never thoroughly subdued by 
the }Iahommedans 

Pice— A small copper coi 

Poor, (pura)—A town, place, or re- 
sidenee, the termination of many 
names in Bengal, and the adjacent 
provinces 
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Puto—The Malay term for an is- 
land 


Raspoors (the offspring of rajahs\— 
A tame assuined by the higher 
classes of the Khetri, or military 
tribe of Hindoos 

Ranny—A female sovereign 

Rupee, (stlver)—The name of a silver 
coin of coniparatively modern cnr- 
reucy ; for itis remarkabic, that 
there do not exist any specimens 
in that metal siruck anterior to 
the establishment of the Mahom- 
medan power in India, while a 
great many in gold have been pre- 
served of far higher antiquity. The 
East India Company’s accounts 
are kept at the following fixed 
rates of exchange, viz. 2s. the cur- 
rent rupec; 2s. 3d. the Bombay 
rupee ; 5s. the Spanish dollar; 6s. 
8d. the Chinese tac}; and 8s. the 
pagoda ; 

Ryot—Peasant, cultivator 


Sayer—Variable imposts, such as 
customs, dnties, tolls, &e. 

SeeR—A weight which varies all 
over India. In Bengal there are 
40 to a maund 

SerAI—A place of aceommodation 
for travellers, so named by the 
Mahommedauns; the Hindoos call 
it choultry and duruinsalla 

SEYURGHAL—A jaghire assignment 
usually for life, on certain lands 
for the whole, or part, of the as- 
sessed revenue 

SEYURGHAL JAGHIRES —Charitablo 
or religions jaghires of the Ma- 
hommedans 

Sincu, (a Lon\—A distinctive ap- 
pellation oftheKhctries, ormililary 
caste 

SIRDAR—A chicf officer 

SIRKAR—See CircaRr 

SHROrF—A lative banker, or moucy: 
changer 

Sunyasstes—See Gosatn 

SousaH—Scee Circar 

SousanDar—<A viceroy, or gover- 
nor, of a province 

Supra—The fourth caste among the 
Hindoos, comprehending mecha- 
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nies, artizans, and labonrers. The ‘ToomAN—Small district, horde 
subdivisions of this tribe are in- 


numerable Vaxeet—Ambassador, agent, or at- 
SwaLtLo—See Biche de mar torney 


VAISYA, (pronounced Bhyce)—The 

Tank—Pond, reservoir third caste among the Hindoos, 

YAEL, or TALE—A Chinese measure comprehending the merchants, 
of valne, estimated in ihe Kast traders, and enltivators. The sub- 
India, Company’s accounts at 6s. divisions of this tribe are innume- 
Sd rable 
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